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ON   THE    CULTIVATION    OF    CORN. 

Read  before  tlie  Agricultural  Society  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  Farmers'  Register. 

The  corn  crop  is  so  important  to  the  tide  water 
portion  of  Virginia,  that  observaiions  upon  its 
cuhure,  however  trite  or  desuhory,  run  hardly  fail 


preserve  as  much  as  possible,  the  natural  surface- 
in  the  tide-waler  district,  the  corn  crop  is  so  de- 
cidedly superior,  that  it  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  any 
other  crop.  The  five-feet  beddinfr  exposes  the 
land  more  efiectually  to  the  action  of  frost  in  win- 
ter, and  of  the  sun  and  winds  in  spring.  The 
crop  can   therefore  be  planted  earlier,  comes  up 


to  be  productive  of  some  benefit!     The  tbilowing  find  p:rows  ofi"  more  rapidly,  sooner  matures,  and 

are  ofiered  as   the  rusult  of  twenty  years'  experi-  has  a  better  chance  to  escape  our  frequent  and  se- 

ence,  by  one  who  has  been  a  corn-firower  l()r  that  ^ere  drouirhts.     Ailliough  good  crops  are  made  by 

'         .11 ri   __    .  ^,-  ...  earlier  and  later  planting,  the  proper  time  for  that 


time,  and  probably  as  successlijl  as  most  of  the 
larmers  who  live  in  the  same  section  of  country, 
and  own  similar  land. 

The  field  intended  for  corn  should  be  ploughed 
up  as  early  as  possible.     My  usual  practice  is,  to 
give  the  team  a  week's  rest  after  the  fall  weeding 
is  finished,  then  to  start  as   many  ploughs  as  I 
can,  and  to  keep  them  at  work  whenever  the  wea- 
ther  will   permit.      I    am   thus    eiial)lo(l    to  get 
through  with  the  wet  and  stiff  land  l)y  Cliristmas, 
and  to  finish  the  residue  of  the  field   early  in  the 
spring.     If  wet  land  is  postponed  luiiil  ilte  spring, 
it  is  often  so  late  m  dryin<r,  that  the  litrmer  becomes 
impatient,    ploughs   it   out   of  order,    injures   the 
land  and  iails  in  the  crop.     As  the  plougliinnr  ad- 
vances, the  small    artificial  drains  to  be  fbuiui    in 
most  large  fields  should  be  well  opened.     If  they 
are  permitted  to  reniain  filled    up  with  the  earth 
thrown  into  them  by  the  plougii,  sm;t!l  ponds  of 
water,  soaking  through  and  injuring  the  land  con- 
siderably beyond  their  limits,  will  be  liinned  dur- 
ing ifit^winter;  which  spots,  being   iiisufHt-iently 
dried  when  planted,  will  put  fbrih  sickly,  nnihrifiy 
plants,  and  yield  a  very  inadequate  rtMurti.     The 
depth  ol'the  furrow,  must  depend  upon  ihf  cliarater 
of  the  soil.     I  believe  the  proper  limiis  to  he  from 
three  to  six  inches,  having  been  satisfied  from  ex- 
perience, that  deeper  ploughing  son)Ptimes  injures 
the  land,  and  always   the  team,   without  any  be- 
nefit to  the   crop.     A  two-horse   plough  is  full}' 
adequate  to   such   work,  is   less   expensive,  more 
easily  managed  by  the  ploughman,  and  less  wor- 
rying to  the  team,  than  a  larger  one.     .Some  other 
benellts  resulting  fiom  this  early  ploughino-,  are, 
that  tlie  heavy  work  is  done  when  the  weather  is 
cool  and   the   days  short,  the  plough   hnrses  are 
easily   kept   in  good  order,  the   land  is   loose  and 
friable  in  the  spring,and  the  farmer  gets  f^uiiiciently 
advanced    to    be   [)repared    for  untoward  occur- 
rences and  emerL''encies.     This  last  ad  vdiiifi^xe  ap- 
plies to  all  agricultural  operations,  and  is  so  liighl}' 
estimated,  that   I  am  not   aware  of  any  thing  of 
more  constant  iipplication  or  greater  Aaliie  to  the 
fiirmer,  than  to  admonish  him  to   be    beforehand 
with  his  work.     If  he  starts  or  gets  behindhand, 
he  keeps  so,  and  every  thing,  afterwards,  is  done 
out  of  time,  or  evinces  a   hurried  and  slovenly 
execution. 

The  field  is  ploughed  in  five-feet  beds.  I  ^^ay  this 
in  reference  to  tlie  corn-crop,  and  a  level  surface 
only.  If  wheat  is  the  staple,  other  systems  are 
probably  preferable;  and  when  the  lanil  is-  rolling, 
I  have  found  no  means  so  efiectual,  not  fir  pre- 
venting, but  for  diminishing  the  great  da.mage  oc- 
casioned bv  lieavv  raii'i^.  a^io  avoid  beddiu:' and  to 
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operation  is  certainly  the  month  of  April;  in  (he 
first  half  of  the  month,  if  the  soil  be  sandy,  in  the 
latter  half;  if  it  be  stifli".  The  modes  of  planting 
are  various;  but  after  frying  most  or  all,  I  have 
given  the  prelerence  to  the  plan  of  opening  the 
beds  longitudinall}^,  with  a  single  furrowof  a 
ploiifrh,  drawn  by  one  horse,  as  deep  as  he  can 
encilj'  do  it,  dropping  the  grain  by  a  line  marked  at 
the  intended  distances,  each  planter  following  his 
mark  and  covering  with  his  foot.  I  prefer  this 
method,  because  a  horse  goino-  along  the  beds  will 
do  nearly  twice  as  much  work  as  when  he  crosses 
them,  because  every  hand,  (the  two  excepted  who 
carry  the  line.)  is  a  planter  instead  of  being  merely 
a  dropper,  because  idlers  are  compelled  to  keep  up 
with  the  industrious  hands,  because  all  are  iinme- 
dlately  under  the  eye  of  the  overseer,  because  the 
grain  is  rarely  covered  too  deep,  as  is  often  done 
by  the  hoe,  and  because  fewer  clods  are  left  over 
it,  llie  loot  either  pulverizing  or  rolling  them  of]. 
Some  exceptions  to  this  practice  will  occur  to 
every  one.  Very  rough  portions  of  the  field  must 
of  necessity  be  covered  with  the  hoe,  and  manur- 
ed land  cannot  receive  the  longitudinal  furrow 
without  turning  up  a  large  part  of  the  manure. 

Experience  has  convinced  me  of  the  propriety 
of  leaving  at  least  two  stalks  to  the   hill.     One 
half  the  labor  of  planting  and  thinning  is  saved, 
and,  as  the  plough  and  cultivator  can  work  across 
the  beds,  the  team  can  perform  much  of  the  work 
usually  done  with  the  hoe.     I  believe  the  crop  of 
corn  is  increased.     Any  one  who  will  make  a  fiiir 
experiment,  will  find  that  corn   planted   five  feet 
by  six,  with  two  stalks  in  the  hill,  will  withstand 
the  dry  hot   spells  of  our  summers   much   better 
than  if  planted  five  by  three  wiiii  a  single  stalk. 
Last  year,  which  was  not  a  good  one  for  corn,   f 
made  a  trial  on  a  large  part  of  my  field.     Tlie 
single-stalk  corn  fired  earlier  and  more  throughout 
than  any  other  part  of  the  crop,  not  excepting  the 
portions  containing  many  more  stalks  to  the  acre; 
and  when  si  ripped  ofi',  blade  and  top  showed   an 
evident  inle-riority.     This  conviction  has   induced 
me  to  plant  thicker  than  is  customary.     The  usu- 
al distance  on  thin  soils  of  five  and  a  half  feet  by 
three,  will  give  16|  square  feet  to  each  stalk.     I 
plant  such  land  five  by  five,  vvifh  two  stalks,  giv- 
ing 25  to  the  two,  or  12^  to  one.     There  are  of 
course  nearly  one-lburth  more  stalks  to  the  acre  ; 
and  if|  as  I  believe,  each  double  hill  vvill,  in  all  re- 
spects, be  at  least  proportionately  equal  to  each 
single  one,  there  must  be  a  gain  of  nearly  a  fourth 
in  the  amount  of"  product.     Under  these  impres- 
sions, I  invariably  plant  my  thinnest  land,  except 
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when  changed  for  experiment,  five  feet  by  five, 
two  stalks  to  the  hill.  This  distance  has  been  di- 
minished on  better  land  to  five  by  four  and  a  hall, 
by  lour,  by  three  and  a  half,  by  ihiee,  according 
to  quality,  always  preserving  the  double  stalks. 
The  observation  of  the  two  last  years  has  satisfied 
me,  that  whenever  i  have  reduced  the  narrow  dis- 
tance to  less  than  four  feet,  even  on  the  licliest 
land,  I  have  lost  by  it,  and  has  determined  me  in 
future  to  increase  tlie  number  of  stalks  in  the  hills, 
rather  than  decrease  the  distance  between  them. 
When  hills  of  corn  are  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  apart,  the  circulation  of  air  is  more  impeded 
than  if  they  were  of  double  that  distance  ;  and  an 
artificial  heat  is  thus  produced  far  exceeding  the 
common  lempc-rature.  This  may  be  a  reason  for 
the  superiority  of  the  double  io  the  single  stalk 
planting.  I  have  little  hesitation  in  asserting, 
that  during  the  last  summer,  our  crops  of  corn 
sustained  fully  as  much  injury  from  the  long  spell 
of  excessive  heat,  as  from  want  of  rain.  In  my 
neighborhood,  the  only  long  interval  without  good 
rains,  was  one  of  a  month,  between  the  11th  of 
July  and  lOlh  of  August  :  and  ihis  interval  was 
slightly  relieved  by  occasional  showers.  I  have, 
several  times  in  my  lilo,  made  very  good  crops, 
with  droughts  equally  long,  the  corn  retaining  its 
color  throughout.  On  the  11th  of  July,  a  very 
heavy  raia  Itjll,  and  yet  within  two  weeks  the  crop 
was  fired.  This  must  have  been  owing  to  the 
extraordmary  heat  of  the  weather,  and  not  at  that 
time  to  drought. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  begins  to  come  up,  i  start 
as  many  single  horse  ploughs  as  I  mean  to  work, 
running  one  iurrow  on  each  side  of  the  row,  along 
the  beds,  and  with  the  bar  to  the  hill.  They  are 
started  thus  early,  to  diminish  the  depredations  oi' 
the  feathered  tribe,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  of  keeping  ahead.  Crows  and  black- 
birds may  be  seen  travelling  along  the  newly 
made  furrows,  dividing  their  attacks  between  the 
worms  and  msects  turned  up,  and  the  younsf  corn 
plants,  but  giving  the  prelerence  to  the  former. 
Having  gone  over  the  field,  a  cultivator  is  then 
used,  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  nr  across  the 
beds,  twice  in  a  row  if  the  distance  between  the 
hills  is  as  much  as  five  feet,  and  once  if  less.  The 
hoe  Ibllows  rapidly,  as  noihing  need  be  touched, 
but  a  small  space  around  the  hill.  Much  of  the 
thinning  is  done  in  weather  too  wet  for  ploughing 
or  hoeing,  and  the  residue  during  the  progress  of 
the  first  hoeing.  The  next  operations  are,  to  return 
the  earth,  or  greater  part  of  it  to  the  corn  with  the 
single  plough,  and  again  to  follow  slightly  and  ra- 
pidly with  the  hoe.  This  process  is  completed  by 
harvest,  and  althoutrh  it  requires  two  hoeings, 
they  are  both  so  slight  as  not  to  exceed,  in  manual 
labor,  what  is  necessaryibr  the  single  one,  when 
one  only  is  given.  If  the  land  has  been  well  bro- 
ken up,  I  preltir  these  frequent,  rapid,  and  slight 
workings,  to  fevv'er  but  deeper  ones.  During  har- 
vest, the  plough  finishes  the  narrow  slip  left  in 
many  of  the  rows,  and  the  cultivation  may  be 
considered  as  over,  so  far  as  the  crop  of  corn  is 
concerned.  A.  very  shallow  working  afterwards, 
with  the  skimmer,  or  cultivator,  and  hoe,  is  usual; 
but  rather  designed  to  aid  the  seeding  of  wheat, 
than  to  benefit  the  corn,  unless  the  latter  is  unusu- 
ally backward.  This  year  I  could  perceive  no 
difference  between  that  portion  of  my  crop  which 
received  this  past-harvest-culture,  and  that  which 
did  not. 


The  kind  of  corn  cultivated,  I  believe  to  be  of 
greater  importance  than   is  generally  supposed. 
Any   Virginian   who   has   travelled    northwards, 
must  have  observed  the  difit>rence  between  their 
crops   and   ours.     He  must  have  seen   that  the 
stalks  diminish  in  size,  while  the  crop,  per  acre, 
obviously  increases;  and  yet  ours  is  notoriously 
the  soil  and  climate  lor  growing  corn.     I  think 
the  diflerence  may  be  attributed  to  the  kind  of  corn 
cultivated,   a  kind   which  enables  them  to  plant 
much  thicker  than  we  do.     Here,  most  of  us  plant 
a  large  gourd-seed  corn,  shooting  up  a  tall  large 
stalk,  bearing  generally  one,  occasionally  two  ears, 
and  not  admitting  thick   planting.     There,   the 
stalk  is  low,  is  planted  very  thick,  and  bears  two, 
three,  and  fbur  small  flinty  ears.    Not  farther  north 
than  Pennsylvania,  I  have  seen  corn  planted  fi^'e 
feet  by  four,  with  three  and  lour  stalks  to  the  hill. 
Counting  three  stalks  at  this  distance,  and  allow- 
ing three  ears  to  each,  any  given  space,  there,  will 
yield  seven  or  eight  ears  to  our  one;  small  ears 
certainly,  but  still,  large  enough  to  account  for  the 
great  superiority  in  the  product  per  acre.     I  com- 
menced with  the  old  lull  bred  Virginia  gourd-seedy 
and  stuck  to  it  ibr  six  or  eight  years;  but  finding 
that,  on  common  land,  many  stalks  were  too  late 
in  curing,  or  did  not  ear  at  ail,  determined  to 
change  my  seed.     My  next  variety  was  the  "Tal- 
iaferro white  fiint."     This  sort  is  touched  with  the 
gourd-seed,  but  is  superior  to  it  in  having  a  small- 
er stalk,  ripening  earlier,  bearing  more  ears,  and  a 
harder  and  heavier  grain.     I  then  tried  what  is 
called  the  '-Alsop  corn,"  resembling  the  Taliafer- 
ro  in  other  respects,    but  somewhat  smaller  in 
stalk,  and  superior  in  number  of  ears,  olten  pro- 
ducing two,  three,  and  sometimes  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ears.     This  corn  I  still  plant.     I  made  one 
experiment  with  the   Maryland  twin  corn,  and 
thought  it  as  prolific  as  the  Alsop;  but  the  grain 
being  lighter,  and  the  stalk  taller,  it  was  abandon- 
ed.    Last  winter  I  purchased  in   Washington  a 
small  quantity  of  "Baden"  corn,  and  planted  with 
it  a  rich  lot  of  about  two  acres.     It  came  up  and 
grew  off"  well,  was  the  tallest  corn  I  ever  saw, 
averaged  five  or  six  shoots  to  the  stalk,  and  pro- 
mised at  one  time  to  make  a  great  crop.     But  it 
suffered  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  rest  of  my 
corn,  from  the  heat  or  the  drought  of  the  summer, 
and  was  broken  ofi'  by  a  wind  in  August,  which 
did  very  little  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  crop.     It  did 
not  of  course,  fill  or  ripen  well,  and  1  fed  it  to 
hogs.     But  as  it  certainly  had  more  shoots  than 
any  corn  I  ever  saw,  I  have  saved  a  small  portion 
to  plant  again.     Its  great  fault  is,  its  extraordina- 
ry height.     If  it  can  be  brought  down  to  a  proper 
standard,  retaining  its  great  number  of  shoots,  it 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be  a  very  prolific  variety. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  I  consider  thicker 
planting  than  common,  essential  in  making  heavy- 
crops  of  corn  per  acre.     But  think  planting  with  a 
large  kind  is  out  of  the  question.     At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  we  in- 
crease the  number,  we  diminish  the  size  of  the 
ears,  and  add  to  the  labor  of  gathering  and  husk- 
ing.    Every  judicious  farmer  will  decide,  from  ex- 
perience, how  far  he  can  carry  this  process;  and 
will  stop  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  doubt  whetlier 
he  is  paid  lor  his  additional  labor.     Dismissing  all 
speculation  on  this  point,  I  believe  we  may  safely 
plant  any  small  variety  of  corn  at  the  rate  of  one 
stalk  to   every  ten  square  (eet  on   tolerable  land, 
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which  would  give  about  4360  stalks,  and  from  six 
to  ten  barrels  of  grain  to  the  acre.  I  will  only 
add  in  conclusion,  ihal  although  I  have  frequently 
been  deterred  by  ihe  influence  which  custom  exer- 
cises over  the  mind  oC  every  one,  from  planting 
corn  as  thick  as  I  was  inclined  to,  I  have,  in  no 
one  instance,  exceeded  the  usual  rate,  without 
adding  to  the  crop. 

Wjr.  P.  Taylor. 
Caroline  county,  Va. 


ON  THE    CULTIVATIOIV,    PRODUCT,  AND     USES 
OF  BROOJM-CORN. 

Read  before  ttie  Agricultural  Society  of  Frp<tniicks;burg,  and 
ordered  to  tie  published  ia  the  Farmers'  Register." 

The  establishment  of  a  broom  factory,  in  the 
town  of  Fredericksburg,  may  probably  render  the 
culture  ol'  the  broom-corn  an  object  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  Thus  liir, 
we  have  had  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  the  crop  which  may  be  gathered 
from  any  specific  quantity  of  land,  or  of  the  value 
of  the  product.  Ten  or  twelve  acres  have  been 
cultivated  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hunt  and  myself,  the 
present  year;  but  we  have  made  no  estimate  as 
to  the  amount  per  acre,  either  of  the  brush,  by 
which  is  meant  the  broom  part,  deprived  of  tiie 
grain,  with  about  six  inches  of  the  stalk,  or  of  the 
grain.  Nor,  had  we  procured  this  information, 
could  it  have  been  considered  a  fair  experiment,  or 
a  sale  guide,  the  land  being  thin  and  a  good  deal 
exhausted,  and  the  seasori  unusually  dry  and  nn- 
propitious.  We  design,  the  next  year,  to  mea- 
sure our  land,  and  make  a  careful  and  complete 
experiment,  the  result  of  which  shall  be  laid  be- 
Ibre  the  society.  From  inlorniation  obtained  from 
Connecticut,  where  this  article  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated, it  appears  that  the  product  peracre  ranges 
from  200  to  1200  pounds  of  the  brush,  and  from 
20  10  120  bushels  of  giain — ten  bushels  of  grain 
being  considered  a  liiir  estimate  for  every  100 
pounds  of  brush.  It  is  seldom  that  the  quantity 
of  brush  falls  below  400  pounds,  and  not  ollen 
that  it  reaches  to  1200  pound* — perhaps  a  fi'.ir 
average  would  be,  600  pounds  brush,  and  60  bush- 
els of  grain.  The  grain  is  considered  at  least 
equal  to  oats  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  superior  to 
buck-wheat  (or  hogs.  It  is  not  knovvn  what  will 
be  a  fair  average  price  for  ihe  brush  in  our  mark- 
et. The  manalactory  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
proprietors  have  not  ascertained  what  price  the 
market  for  their  brooms  will  jiislily  them  in  giving 
for  the  brush.  But  suppose  the  price  of  brush, 
properly  cured,  of  a  bright  and  lively  color,  to  be 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  the  quantity  produced  to 
be  200  pounds  below  the  New  England  average, 
say  400  pounds  per  acre,  the  producer  would  get 
SB20  fur  his  crop,  equal  to  five  barrels  of  corn,  at  i?4 
per  barrel,  and  40  bushels  of  grain,  in  every  res- 
pect equal  to  oats,  l()r  all  purposes  for  which  they 
are  used  on  a  farm.  It  was  not  my  intention, 
however,  in  making  this  comiuunication,  to  enter 
into  any  speculations  as  to  the  probable  value  of 
this  crop,  or  to  present  estimates  founded  on  data 
so  imperft?ct  and  uncertain,  but  merely  to  state  our 
actual  experience,  as  limited  as  it  is,  of  the  value 
of  the  grain.  We  work  mules  altogether.  Last 
year,  we  cultivated  a  few  acres  in  broom-corn, 
li^om  whicli  we  obtained  over  100  bushels  of  (rrain. 


Since  the  first  of  January,  our  mules  have  been 
led  exclusively  on  this  grain.  Eor  the  first  few 
months,  it  was  ground  and  mixed  \\A\\\  chop;  but 
the  stoppage  of  the  mills,  from  the  drou<rht,  ren- 
dered this  mode  of  feeding  impracticable,  afier 
ilie  midille  of  July  or  first  of  August;  since  which 
time,  we  have  fed  on  the  grain,  ungronnd,  moisten- 
ing it  with  water,  a  [hvf  hours  belij'rehand,  to  soften 
and  cause  it  to  swell  and  expand.  The  mules 
seemed  as  fond  of  it  as  of  any  orher  (bod — have 
continued  throughout  in  excellent  order,  and  our 
manager  inliirms  us,  they  have  worked  witli  as 
much  spirit  and  as  briskly,  as  any  which  he  has 
ever  had  the  manasement  of. 

I  fed  my  cow,  also,  on  this  grain,  for  some 
weeks,  during  which,  there  was  a  sensible  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  of  milk,  beyond  what  she 
yielded  when  ftjd  on  bran  and  chop,  the  usual  food 
of  our  cows  in  town.  In  preparing  it  Jbr  the  cow, 
boiling  water  was  poured  over  it,  and  it  was  kept 
well  covered  in  a  close  vessel,  until  the  grain  ex- 
panded and  became  soft.  In  this  state  she  ate  it 
with  great  avidity. 

Ground,  and  properly  prepared,  it  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  corn-bread,  by  several  in- 
dividuals in  our  neighl>orhood,  who  speak  very 
(iivorably  of  it.  Its  appearance,  when  cooked,  is 
dark  red,  very  similar  to  rye  bread,  and  like  it,  it 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  mucilage  and 
vegetable  gluten,  which  I  have  no  doubt  renders 
it  highly  nutritious.  Deprived  of  its  husk,  which 
gives  it  the  dark  color,  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
employed  in  cleaning  rice  and  barley,  it  will  pro- 
bably become  an  airreeable  and  healthy  article  of 
diet,  and  a  valuable  substitute  for  Indian  corn, 
which  i:  very  nearly  approximates  in  taste. 

Wai.  Srowae. 


From  the  Virginia  Herald. 
EXTRACTS  FR03I  THE  ADDRESS  TO  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY    OF    FREDERICKSBURG. 

By  James  31.   Carnett,  President. 


A  young  friend  of  mine,  whose  word  cannot  be 
doubted,  has  lately  communicated  to  me  a  fact  in 
regard  to  this  most  invaluable  plant,  which  fact  is 
certainly  new  to  me,  a  corn  planter  of  fifty  years 
standing,  and  I  suspect  to  most  others  of  my  breth- 
ren; although  ive  surely  ought  to  know,  by  this 
time,  every  important  particular  relative  to  its  na- 
ture, since  Indian  corn  has  been  our  chief  staple 
in  the  largest  portion  of  our  state,  ever  since  its 
first  settlement  by  emigrants  fi-om  the  old  "  father- 
land." This  fact  is,  that  the  full  grown  stalks 
have,  at  least  three  or  (bur  roots,  larger  than  the 
surlace  roots,  which  penetrate  info  the  earth,  al- 
most perpendicularly,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more  :  my  friend  traced  them  fully  twelve  inches 
by  actual  measurement.  Those  roots,  from  the 
direction  in  which  they  grow,  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  broken  by  any  implement  yet  used  in  corn 
culture  ;  and  this  fact  seems  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  another  fact,  which  heretofore  has 
never  been  accounted  for,  satisfactorily.  It  ie, 
that  corn  should,  most  manilestly,  be  benefited 
by  every  workincj — during  its  growth,  if  the  land 
be  in  a  proper  slate — that  is,  neither  too  wet,  nor 
too  dry  ;  although  it  is  equally  certain,  that  many 
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of  the  lateral  and  surface  roots — whose  spongioles 
contribute  to  leed  the  eiaiUs  and  grain,  must,  ine- 
vitably, be  cut  by  any  implement  ever  yet  used  in 
ils  cultivation.     True  it  is,  that  some  cut  more  roots 
than  others  J  but  to  claim  ibr  any,  that  they  cut 
no  roots  at  all,  is  a  pretension  whicli  none  can  be 
expected  to  believe  who  ever  had  any  experience 
in  the  culture  oC  corn.     Now,  if  the  heulih  and 
vigor  of  the  corn  plants  depended  solely,  or  even 
chiefly,  on  the  spongioles  at  the  extremities  of  the 
surface-roots,  each  working,  after  these  roots  have 
spread  nearly  or  quite  across   the  beds — which 
they  do  before  any  one  ceases  to  work  them — every 
working  then  given,  would  do  much  injury  instead 
of  good!     Unless,  indeed,  (_as  1  iormerly  suggest- 
ed,) the  cuttmg  process  tended  to  multiply  spongi- 
oles at  the  ends  of  the  cut  roots  next  the  stalks, 
more  than   sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  ol' 
the  extreme  feeders.     II'  this  conjecture  be  insuf- 
ficient to  explain  the  undeniable  fact,  that  growing- 
corn  is  much  benefited  by  every  working,  when 
the  land  is   neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,   may  we 
not  consider  the  ailficully  solved  by  the  discovery 
that  the  largest  roots,  which  probably  produce  the 
most  spongioles,  grow  in  a  direction  which  saves 
them  fiom   ever  !)eing  cut,  iniless  by  accident? 
But  the  dew  roois   (as  some  call  them,)  which 
grow  around  the  first  joints  of  the  stalks,  and  are 
very  rarely  cut,  likewise  act  as  feeders  ;  although 
this,  I  believe,  is  not  the  common  opinion.     Those 
persons,  however,  who  doubt,  may  easily  satisfy 
themselves  by  tracing  the  longest  of  these  roots 
to  their  extremilies   below  the   surfiice  ;  for  they 
will  there  find  small  fibres  wi'.ii  their  spongioles  ; 
precisely  similar  to  those  surface  roots  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  only  sources  of  food 
to  their  parent  plan's. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  highly  important  subject 
without  earnestly  endeavoring  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  all  our  brethren,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  continuing  to  make  experiments,  and  many 
more  than  any  of  us  have  yet  made,  if  we  would 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  best  management  of  tlie  corn  plant.  That 
we  are  yet  ignorant  of  many  essentials  to  its  most 
perfect  culture  and  greatest  production,  is  mani- 
fest to  all  but  those  obstinate,  self  conceited  block- 
heads who  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they 
have  reached  the  highest  point  olattainahk^  Icnow- 
ledge  on  both  points;  and  who  are  ready  tn  re|-.ly 
to  all  attempts  at  instructing  them — especially  it' 
in  print — "Oh!  tve  know  all  about  corn;  don't  tell 
its  any  thing,  ice  never  read  books!  no,  710/  i^e.'" 
But,  to  prove  their  ignorance,  as  well  as  our 
own,  I  need  onlj'  ask  the  following  questions. 

Who  has  ever  made  any  experiments  sufficient- 
ly numerous  and  accurate  to  asceriain  t!ie  best 
depth  and  distance  Ibr  planlini;  corn  in  the  differ- 
ent soils  most  common  iimnnor  us,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  greatest  product  that  each  soil  can  be 
made  to  yield?  Yet,  upon  these  two  circum- 
stances, depth  and  distance,  we  are  all  certain, 
that  the  quantity  of  grain  produced,  must  most 
materially  depend?  Again,  who  lias  asceriained, 
or  even  attempted  it,  by  any  trials  approaching  to 
certainly  of  results,  whether  it  is  best  to  cullivaie 
high  and  dry  corn  land  on  ridges,  or  on  a  level 
surlace?  Again,  who  among  us  can  say,  from  ac- 
tual and  accurate  comparison,  whether  it  is  liest  to 
cross-plough,  or  to  plough  but  one  way?  All, 
probably,  would  give  some  answer  to  these  inqui- 


ries— showing  that  each  had  formed  some  opinion 
— satisfactory  perhaps  to  himself;  but  I  may  ven- 
ture 10  affirm,  without  fear  of"  conlradiciiun,  that 
not  a  solitary  man  of  the  whole  would  be  able  to 
state  any  fiicis   whatever  upon   which   a  corn- 
planter,  conscious  of  liis  own  liinorance  and  anx- 
ious to   remove   it,  could  confidently  and  safely 
rely.     lieie  then  are  no  less  than  three  or  four 
highly  important  matters  relative  to  corn  culture, 
of  which  all  tlie  corn-makers  with  whom  I  have 
ever  conversed,  are  still  so  far  ignorant,  that  no 
uniform  and  certain  practice  fur  similar  soils  and 
situations,  can  be  ado|)ted  on  their  authority.     As 
to  depth,  it  is  guess-work  with  all,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  vary  several  inches;  while  the  distances 
in  planting  vary  so  much,  even  among  the  most 
experienced  corn-planters,  that  'tis  manifest  they 
act  more  from  mere  conjectural   belief  than  any 
thing  else.     Much  difference  of  practice  yet  ex- 
ists in  regard  to  all  the  points  I  have  stated,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  the  case,  if  a  sulhcient  num- 
ber of  experiments  had  been  fully  and  f;\irly  made 
to  settle  which  method  was  best  in  each  case. 
This  surely  is  well  worth  attempting — at  least  by 
all  who  cannot  rest  self-satisfied,  that  our  present 
stock  of  knowledge  is  full  and  complete,  which  I 
sincerely  hope  is  not  the  case  with  a  single  mem- 
ber ofour  society — since  the  very  basis — the  great 
object  of  its  formation — was  mutual  instruction. 
The   scripture   injunction   ^^  seek  and  ye  shall 
find,'^   is  eminently   true,   not  only  of'  spiritual 
knowledge,  but  of  every  species   which   human 
beiuffs  are  capable  of  attaining,  and  to  no  class  of 
mankind  is  the   fre(]uent  repetition  of  this   most 
momentous  truth  more  necessarj^  than  to  ours  ; 
fbr  the  worst  ofour  besetting  sins  is  an  overween- 
ing confidence  in  our  knowledge  of  husbandry, 
and  the  consequent  neglect  of  all  the  means  es- 
sential to  its  improvement.     Our  secluded  country 
lives,  if  long  continued  without  interruption,  serve 
only  to  cherish   and  confirm  this  self  conceit,  al- 
most beyond  all  hopes  of  cure.     The  s\'mptom 
which  usually  indicates  this  disease  in  its  most  in- 
veterate  state   is,    when   the   infected    person   is 
found,  whenever  an  opportunity   offers,  constant- 
ly and  most  complacently,  talking  about  '■'■his  me- 
thods,/ii's  system."     When  the  disorder  appears 
in  this  aggravated   form,  a  recovery  very  rarely 
occurs,  f)r  there  are  only  two  modes  of  cure,  and 
both  oi'  douhiful  efficacy.  The  first  is,  to  persuade 
the  sufferer,  if  practicable,  to  go  a  little  from  home 
and  examine  other  men''s  methods  and  systerns ; 
for  he  will  then  surely  find  either  that  his,  upon 
which  he  has  prided  himself  so  much,  as  sole  dis- 
covererand  practitioner,  have  really  nothing  new  in 
them,  or  that  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  methods 
and  systems   of  many   other  persons   of  his  own 
prolijssion.     'J'he  second  remedy  is,  to  tempt  him 
to  read  (provided  he  can.)  a  few  scraps  or  whole 
arlicles  in   print,   about  husbandry.     If  well   se- 
lected, they  may  possibly  coax  him  on  to  peruse  a 
pamphlet   or  book  or  two  on   the  same   subject, 
when   he  will  discover  that  the  great   bug-t>ear 
which  he  has  always  despised  so  much  under  the 
name  o-'  hook-liirminix,  is,  in  reality,  neither  more 
nor  less  than   a  well   authenticated   record  of  the 
best  practices  in  every  branch  of  husbandry,  from 
the  earliest   aires  to  the  present  day.     It  is   true 
that  he  would  find  some  mere  speculations, — some 
useless  trash  ;   but  what  books,  except  the  bible, 
were  everyet  exempt  fiom  these  defects?   Yet  even 
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Ihe  most,  ifliterate  believe  bookf?  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  perlcctioa  of  every  honest  trade, 
profession  and  calling,  under  the  sun.  Strange 
then,  most  strange  would  it  be,  iC  thai  calling, 
upon  whose  prosjicrity  even  human  existence  it- 
sell'  depends,  should  be  the  only  one  which  can 
prosper  without  books!  The  vainest  Ibol  that 
ever  lived,  if  he  were  not  an  absolute  uliot,  would 
not  fail  to  admit  this,  provided  you  could  prevail 
on  him  to  think  long  enough  to  form  an  opinion. 
How  shameful — how  disgraceful  then  is  it,  that 
any  of  our  I'raternity  who  are  certainly  not  fools, 
should  ever  be  found  among  the  idiotic  declaimers 
against  the  study  of  books  on  agriculture  !  This 
study  would  put  him  in  possession  of  one  fad, 
which  of  itself  should  suffice  to  animate  his  pro- 
fessional exertions  lor  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  is, 
that  all  the  greatest  beneliictors  of  mankind  have 
been  either  practical  agriculturists,  or  the  devoted 
friends  thereof— that  they  have  deemed  agricul- 
ture not  only  an  art  but  a  science,  to  the  pertiection 
of  which  the  study  of  books  is  indispensable;  and 
moreover,  that  to  the  end  of  time,  it  will  always 
fall  so  far  short  of  perfection,  as  to  leave  ample 
room  ibr  constant  improvement,  even  to  the  wisest 
and  most  experienced  of  our  prolession.  To 
strive  therelbre  with  might  and  main  after  this 
improvement,  and  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance 
proportioned  to  its  importance,  should  be  deemed 
the  indispensable  duty  of  every  man  who  pre- 
sumes to  call  himself  a  friend  to  the  great, 
the  vital  cause,  of  agriculture.  All  who  give 
it  only  lip  service  should  be  ranked  amongst 
its  worst  enemies,  since  the  tongue  alone  is 
worse  than  nothing,  unless  the  heart,  the  hand, 
and  the  purse,  unite  in  its  promotion  :  nay  more, 
unless  tills  union,  in  the  case  of  us  Virginians, 
should  so  work  as  to  obtain  legislative  aid  to  our 
cause.  But  no  man  in  his  senses  can  hope  it,  as 
our  legislatures  are  now  constituted,  if  he  judges 
by  their  undeviating  neglect  of  agriculture,  li-om 
the  end  of  our  revolutionary  war  to  the  present 
time;  although  strange  to  say,  a  large  majority  of 
them  have  always  been  agriculturists  !  Ot' this 
there  can  be  but  one  even  probable  ex()lanation  ; 
it  is,  that  they  must  believe  ^oar^j/  politics  to  be 
much  more  deserving  of  their  patronage  than 
agriculture.  To  cure  them  of  this  hallucination 
there  is  only  one  remedy,  and  that,  thank  God, 
is  still  in  our  power,  although  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  we  shall  all  be  sufficiently  alive  to  our 
own  interest,  to  apply  it.  This  remedy  is,  either 
to  elect  no  more  representatives  without  clear,  un- 
equivocal pledges  to  do  something  for  agriculture, 
or  to  instruct  all  who  will  not  give  such  pledges, 
that  they  must  do  something,  or  never  again  ex- 
pect our  suHrawes.  Why  this  course  has  not 
been  pursued,  after  so  many  fruitless  and  deeply 
mortilying  applications  to  our  legislatures,  is  to 
me  utterly  inexplicable,  but  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  majority  of  us  are  stone  blind  to  the  ob- 
vious means  of  reliel ;  or  that  those  wlio  can  see 
them  and  are  fully  aware  of  all  their  momentous 
bearings,  want  the  courage  and  perseverance  to 
combat  that  fearful  and  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  improvements  of  every  kind,  which  consists  in 
a  union  of  ignorance  and  asinine  iiuliflerence  rel- 
ative to  our  best  interests.  We  agriculturists 
may  and  often  do  live  so  comfortably  at  home,  by 
industry  and  frugality,  almost  in  spite  of  govern- 
ment neglect,  nay  even  of  government  hostility, 


that  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  vast  extent  to 
which  legislative  enactments  have  benetited  ag- 
riculture in  other  countries,  and  might  advance 
our  own,  if  we  would  only  exert  over  them  that 
iiiHuence,  that  control,  which  our  constitution  has 
secured  to  us.  Should  we  much  longer  neglect  to 
do  so.  all  argument,  all  persuasion,  used  lor  any 
such  purpose,  will  be  as  entirely  thrown  away, 
as  an  attempt  to  show  how  a  dead  man's  hie 
might  have  been  saved  had  a  certain  nostrum 
been  administered  while  he  was  alive.  Unless 
we  mean  "to  give  up  the  ship,''''  in  other  words, 
to  abandon  our  good  old  mother,  Virginia,  to  her 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  bears  and  wolves  of 
the  lorest,  and  flee  to  "  the  far  west,"  vve  must 
insist  upon  the  establishment  at  public  expense  of 
a  board  of  agriculture,  or  an  agricultural  school, 
or  an  agricultural  survey  of  the  state,  or  all  three 
together.  One  or  all  of  these  means  are  indis- 
pensably necessary,  if  we  would  maintain  among 
our  sister  states  that  relative  rank  and  importance 
to  which  our  soil,  climate,  natural  resources  and 
population,  so  justly  entitle  us.    *         *         * 

There  is  another  of  your  improvements  which 
deserves  a  special  notice,  on  account  of  the  high- 
ly important  purpose,  in  a  national  view,  to  which 
it  is  designed  to  contribute;  I  mean  the  establish- 
ment of  the  silk-culture  in  the  United  States. 
This  improvement  is  the  handsome  building  late- 
ly erected  io"  a  cocoonery.  Like  others  destined 
tor  a  similar  object,  which  are  now  preparing  in 
various  parts  of  our  country,  this  house  illustrates 
the  existence  of  a  irioral  phenomenon,  lor  which 
no  one,  1  believe,  lias  ever  yet  lieen  able  to  ac- 
count. It  is  the  liability  of  our  minds  as  well  as 
our  bodies  to  certain  untraceable  diseases  to  which 
the  common  name  of  epidemics  has  been  given. 
Such  formerly  in  Holland,  was  the  disease  called 
'■'■the  tulip  mania,''''  which,  when  at  its  height,, 
caused  single  roots  to  sell  from  2,000  lo  5,5()(> 
guilders;  a  sum,  that  in  our  currency,  would  ex- 
ceed iwo  thousand  dollars.  And  such,  within  our 
own  times,  was,  ^'the  merino  mania''''  in  these 
United  States,  with  another  of  more  recent  date, 
that  shall  be  nameless.  From  the  sheep  mania 
and  its  successor,  I  luckily  escaped,  by  usino- 
great  precaution  lo  keep  out  of  the  way.  But  I 
plead  guilty  to  a  voluntary  exposure  to  what  1 
will  take  the  liberty  to  call  the  -^multicaulis  fever'''' 
— a  disease  which  threatens  to  spread  vastly  more 
than  did  the  merino  mania;  because  mulberry 
bushes  being  far  more  divisible  than  sheep,  and  of 
course  much  lower  in  price,  manj'  more  persons 
can  afford  to  buy:  adtl  to  which  a  thousand  or  two 
per  cent,  profit,  seems  to  be  confidently  expected 
li-om  each  mulberry  investment,  whereas  the  me- 
rino purchasers,  I  believe,  rarely  anticipated  much 
more  than  one  or  two  hundred  per  cent. 

«         *  *  #  «  #  * 

But  to  be  serious:  I  verily  believe  that  although 
this  multicaulis  business  will  certainly  humbug  a 
multitude  of  those  ever  sanguine  people  who  calcu- 
late on  amassing  enormous  fortunes  by  if,  yet  that 
it  may  prove  highly  profitable  to  all  who  will  be 
prudent  enouirh  to  sell  at  the  market  price,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  immediately  they  have  any  trees 
or  cuttinsjs  to  dispose  of.  That  this  price  will  and 
inevitably  must  be  much  less  12  months  hence,  I 
think  absolutely  certain,  notwithstanding  all  the 
prophecies  you  have  been  flattered  with  to  the 
contrary.     My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that 
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some  sellers  among  us  are  already  asking  less 
per  thousand  (or  huds  than  they  did  only  a  \'e\v 
weeks  ago,  which  indicates  that  the  demand  is 
nearly  or  quite  supphed.  and  that  it  is  notorious; 
nineiy-rune  purchasers  out  of  a  hundred  buy  to 
sell,  and  not  to  feed  silk-worms,  which  require  a 
much  cheaper  diet  tlian  mulberry  hushes  at  one 
or  at  two  dollars  each.  This  cheaper  food  will 
soon  he  raised  lor  them  by  the  enormous  specula- 
tions in  that  article  now  raging  every  where  and 
aggravated  to  a  most  dagerous  height  by  the  lust 
o("  innrdinaie  gain.  Then  but  not  until  then,  can 
we  rationally  expect  that  the  making  of  silk  will 
become  a  regular  and  general  business.  The  tiict 
of  iis  perfect  praciicablity  is  now  established  be- 
yond a  doubt  by  the  great  profits  which  many  of 
our  northern  brelhern  have  derived  from  it — al- 
though but  lew,  compared  with  our  whole  popula- 
tion, have  yet  carried  it  to  much  extent.  That 
we  should  not  now  see  multitudes  engaged  in  it, 
seems  entirely  attributable  to  the  multicaulis  lever, 
which  has  excited  the  belief  that  vastly  more 
money  can  be  made  by  cultivating  food  for  silk- 
worms, than  by  raising  the  worms  themselves. 

Another  reason  lor  believing  that  the  manu- 
f  icturing  of  silk  will  become,  in  a  few  years,  a 
permanent  source  of  great  individual  and  na- 
tional wealth,  is  the  enormous  present  consumption 
of  this  article,  from  foreign  countries  no  better 
adapted  than  ours,  if  as  well,  to  iis  production. 
By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
made  to  congress  on  the  8th  of  iVlay  last,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th 
of  September,  1837, 

Of  manufactures  wholly  silk  $11,114,170  wnrtli 
Of  do.  silk  and  worsted  mixed        1,810,947    do. 


Mal;ing  the  enormous  total  ;§  12,92-5, 120 
When  we  add  to  this  the  probable  amount  of  our 
home  manufactures  of  domestic  silk,  it  will  not  be 
an  extravigant  estimate  to  say,  that  the  value  of 
silk  goods  annually  consumed  in  our  country  is 
not  much,  if  any  short  of  one  dollar  per  head  lor 
eve^y  man,  woman  and  child,  in  the  United 
States  ! !  Some  possibly  may  ascribe  this  chiefly 
to  fashon  ;  but  after  making  every  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  this  intiuence  when  we  reflect  that 
silk  is  much  more  lasting  than  cotton,  and  better 
adapted  for  most  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  as 
well  as  several  other  thmgs,  we  cannot  lor  a  mo- 
ment doubt  that  its  consumption  will  increase  in 
full  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  its 
production.  This  is  the  natural,  the  constant  ef- 
fect, whenever  the  supply  of  any  useful  article 
whatever,  either  fully  equals  or  a  little  exceeds  the 
previous  demand.  More  of  it  will  certainly  bi^, 
purchased,  because  the  reduced  price  brinirs  it 
within  the  means  of  a  greater  number  of  con- 
sumers; and  thus  it  is,  that  demand  and  sap- 
ply  will  forever  act  and  react  upon  each  other, 
when  trade  is  fi-ee. 


From  the  Cultivntor. 
THE    MULIi!:;URY. 


Westnol  alone,  amonrr  oar  cotempnnu-i-^s  of 
the  press,  lor  a  long  time,  m  maintaininLr,  that  the 
moras  niuliicanlis  was  too  tender  to  witlistan  1  our 


northern  winters.  We  see  our  opinion  now  con- 
firmed by  some  of  the  longest  established  grow- 
ers, who,  if  we  remember  right,  once  maintained 
a  contrary  opmion.  And  we  notice  in  a  late 
•Farmer  and  Gardener,'  printed  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
"directions  for  preserving  the  multicaulis  through 
the  winter," — which  consists  in  taking  them  from 
the  ground,  and  covering  them  with  earth  in  the 
cellar.  At  a  late  farujers'  meeting  in  Northamp- 
ton, Dr.  Stebbins  and  Mr.  Whitmarsh,  who  have 
both,  we  believe,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  propagating  and  vending  the 
mulberry,  pronounced  the  niulticaulis  not  suitable 
for  our  climate.  We  subjoin  quotations  from  the 
remarks  of  each  : 

"Experience  has  taught  us,"  says  Dr.  Steb- 
bins, "  that  our  climate  is  not  congenial  to  the  ha- 
bits of  the  morus  multicaulis  plant ;  many  thou- 
sands have  been  lost  every  year  in  consequence 
of  not  providing  a  shelter  and  protection  for  them 
against  the  frosts  of  autumn,  and  the  severe  cold 
of  our  winters.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  us 
by  expensive  experiment,  that  the  tree  is  not  suit- 
ed to  our  borean  seasons." 

"  The  principal  objections  to  this  tree  is,"  re- 
marks Mr.  Whitmarsh,  "that  the  leaves  contain 
a  great  proportion  of  watery  matter,  which  causes 
the  worms  that  are  led  upon  them  to  be  unhealthy, 
and  hence  injure  their  sill(.  He  thought  this  ob- 
jection would  operate  more  seriously  at  the  south, 
where  the  seasons  are  longer  and  warmer.  The 
heat  would  cause  them  to  grow  more  rapidly,  the 
leaves  would  be  larger,  and  he  thought,  imbibe 
more  moisture.  He  regretted  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  this  tree  at  the  south,  and  fieared  that  a 
failure  caused  by  this  fact,  would  retard  the  pro- 
cress  of  the  [silk]  business  ten  years,  by  discou- 
raging so  many  who  would  become  losers." 

We  quote  the  above  as  sfTording  hmts  that  may 
he  useful  to  those  who  are  about  embarking  in 
the  silk  business  ;  though  we  somewhat  doubt  if 
Mr.  W.  is  correct  in  his  objections  to  the  leaves  of 
the  multicaulis,  and  we  think  he  is  decidedly  in 
error  in  supposing  that  this  objection,  ifwell  found- 
ed, will  be  greater  at  the  south  than  in  the  north  ; 
the  greater  heat  at  the  south  decreasing,  instead 
of  increasing,  the  succulence  or  watery  properties 
of  the  foliage. 

These  two  gentlemen  give  a  decided  preference 
to  what  they  term  the  j/lpine,  which  Mr.  W. 
says  is  "  the  kind  universally  used  in  France  and 
Italy."  We  do  noi  mean  to  charge  these  gentle- 
men with  wanton  deception,  for  we  have  a  high 
opinion  of  their  good  standing;  yet  there  is  some- 
thing so  mystical  in  these  declarations,  so  con- 
trary to  receive  opinions,  that  we  can  not  pass 
them  as  current  truths,  without  asking  for  some 
farther  explanation.  We  have  examined  all  the 
botanical  and  other  works  in  our  possession  which 
treat  of  the  mulberry,  and  they  are  neither  few 
nor  of  doubtful  authority — and  yet  we  can  not 
find  in  any  one  the  term  j^lpine  given  to  any  spe- 
cies or  variety  of  the  mulberry.  And  as  to  the 
assertion  that  the  Alpine  is  universally  used  in 
France  and  Italy,  we  have  Gen.  Tallmadffe's  de- 
claration, that  in  Finizio's  establishment,  in  Ifal\', 
which  he  visited,  3,000  lbs.  of  sewing  silk  are 
made  a  week,  mostly  from  the  black  mulberry 
CM.  nigra  j)  that  Finizio  stated  to  him,  that  thii 
worm  fed  on  the  black  mulberry  made  the  stronjx- 
est  thread;  that  on   the  white  mulberry  finer  and 
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better  fabrics  ;  that  on  the  Chinese  {M.  multicau- 
lis)  still  finer  and  more  delicate  fabrics.  And  we 
think,  (for  we  have  not  the  letter  at  hand,)  that 
Gen.  Talimadge  says  the  white  mulberry  (31. 
alba)  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  France. 
JLoudon  says,  "the  M.  alba  is  commonly  cultiva- 
ted in  F'rance  and  other  countries,  for  its  leaves, 
to  feed  silk-worms,  though  in  some  parts  of  Spain 
and  Persia  they  are  said  to  prefer  the  black  mul- 
berry." Eiic.  Plants,  782.  The  Alpine, 'we  pre- 
sume is  a  variety  of  the  M.  alba,  and  is  probably 
the  one  alluded  to  by  Loudon,  where  he  says 
— "the  most  valuable  variety  of  the  M.  alba  is 
one  grown  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Lombardy, 
with  vigorous  shoots,  and  much  larger  leaves 
than  the  other."  This  may  also  be  the  Dandolo 
of  Loudon,  and  the  Italian  of  Sweet,  and  possibly 
the  Brussa  ot  Asia,  from  whence  it  may  have 
been  brought  to  Italy. 

Dr.  Stebbins  advertises  the  .public,  that  the  un- 
dernamed (and  many  not  named)  descriptions  of 
the  mulberry,  may  be  had  of  him  in  Northampton, 
viz.  the  Manilla  multicaulis,  the  Canlon,  the  ^^ 
pine,  the  jisiatic,  the  Smyrna,  the  Brussa  and 
Dandolo.  Now  we  protest  against  this  fabrica- 
tion of  new  names,  for  old  things,  whether  it  be 
from  ignorance,  for  novelty,  or  to  subserve  the  in- 
terests of  the  trade.  Those  printed  in  italics  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  absolutely  of  new  coinage.  This 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  names  tends  to  mys- 
tify the  business,  to  deceive  the  public  and  to  re- 
tard a  useful  branch  of  national  industr}'.  We 
believe  that  all  which  are  named  in  the  Doctor's 
advertisement  are  merely  varieties  of  the  white 
mulberry,  differing  somewhat  in  the  size  of  their 
foliage,  and  in  their  hardihood,  but  very  little  in 
their  properties  for  silk. 

We  have  no  sort  of  objection  that  Doctor  S. 
should  puff  his  own  wares,  or  his  own  kind  of 
trees — but  we  do  object  to  his  doing  it  to  the  pre- 
judice of  others,  and  of  truth — wliich  he  indireclly 
does  when  he  remarks — "The  Brussa  and  Dan- 
dolo appear  to  be  selected  white  mulberry — leaf 
not  large — tree  hardy,  and  there  are  some  other 
varieties,  zohich  nmy  be  used  for  change  of  food!''' 
Now  if  the  Doctor  has  seen  the  cocoons  and  silk 
produced  exclusively  i'tom  the  Brussa,  he  must 
know  that  the  insinuation  here  made,  that  it  is  unfit 
lor  the  entire  subsistence  of  the  silk- worm,  and  the 
production  of  excellent  silk,  is  neither  ingenuous 
nor  true  ;  and  if  he  has  not  this  personal  know- 
ledge, he  has  no  right,  as  an  honerable  man,  to 
give  the  intimation  imputed  to  him. 

The  general  impression  is,  that  the  M.  multi- 
caulis will  produce  iew  or  no  seeds.  This  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  its  rapid  and  continued  growth  of 
wood — and  the  tree  will  probably  I'ruit  freely  when 
it  has  attained  to  maturity  of  growth.  We  have 
yet  none  but  young  trees  among  us,  comparatively; 
and  it  is  particularly  remarked  of  the  mulberry, 
that  young  trees  are  shy  in  bearing,  and  that  the 
quantity  and  size  of  the  fruit  increases  as  the  tree 
advances  to  maturity. 

In  the  East  Indies,  according  to  Loudon,  the 
plants  are  raised  fi-om  cuttings,  eight  or  ten  ol  which 
are  planted  together  in  one  pit,  and  the  pits  are 
distributed  over  the  field  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  fijet  every  way.  These  cuttings  being  made 
firm  at  the  lower  ends,  soon  form  stools  about  the 
size  of  a  raspberry  bush,  and  fi-om  these  the  leaves 
are  gathered.     The  stools  are  cut  over  once  a  year 


to  encourage  the  production  of  vigorous  shoots  from 
the  roots. 


From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
TREATMENT  OF  THE  HORSE — FOOD. 

The  horse  is  one  of  the  most  useful  animalg 
that  has  been  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  man, 
but  his  treatment  in  the  matter  of  food  is  fre- 
quently such  that  his  powers  are  but  imperfectly 
developed,  and  his  value  nearly  destroyed.  With 
too  many  his  position  is  that  of  the  slave  ;  devoted 
to  all  mannerof  drudgery,  and  left  to  gather  a  pre- 
carious subsistence  as  best  he  may.  To  care  for 
a  horse  seems,  by  many,  to  be  considered  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  master,  when  the  horse,  per- 
haps, in  every  respect,  is  the  worthier  animal  of 
the  two. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  that  can   be  used 
as  food  upon  which  the  horse    will  not  subsist. 
Though  not  precisely  carnivorous,  and  from  his 
structure  evidently  intended  not  to  subsist  on  flesh, 
there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  horse 
has  attained  a  relish  for  meat,  and  in  the  language 
of  one  of  Walter  Scott's  heroes,  "taken  his  meals 
like  a  christiain."     Nearly  every  one  has  seen  the 
horse  lick  blood,  but  this  is  owing  most  probably  to  a 
liking  lor  the  salt  it   contains.     In  Bracy  Clark's 
work  on  the  horse,  and  in  the   'V^eterinarian,'  are 
several  cases  of  horses  eating  flesh.     One,  a  colt, 
was  in  the  habbit  ot  putting  his  head  into  a  pantry 
window,  and  stealing  all  the  cooked  beef,  mutton,  or 
veal  that  he  could  reach  ;   pork,    however  he  re- 
jected.    In  India,  horses  are  taught  to  subsist  on 
meat  by  boiling  it  to  rags  and  making  it  into  balls 
with  grain  and  butter,   which  at  first,   are  forced 
down  his  throat.     During  the  long  marches  of  the 
Pindaree  robbers,  their  horses  will  make  a  meal 
on  the  boiled  sheep's  heads,  that  have  been  slaugh- 
tered for  the   men.      Mr.  Melling,  in  England, 
had  a  horse  that  would  eat  beef  or  bacon,  in  pre- 
ference to  oats  or  corn,  when  put  into  the  manger  at 
the  same  time;  and  a  leg  of  roasted  mutton  was 
his  liivorite  dish.     The  author  of  that  amusing 
work  'A  trip  to  the  Pictured  Rocks  of  Lake  Su- 
perior,' gives  an  account  of  a  horse  at  the  rap- 
ids of  the  St.  Mary,  which  would  at  any  time  de- 
vour raw  fish,  and  duiing  the  winter,  subsisted  on 
salted  and  barrelled  while  fish  from  the  Superior  ; 
and  the  practice  of  leeding  horses  on  fish,  accord- 
ing  to  'Bullock's  Travels,'  is  common    in   Nor- 
way. 

Hay  and  grain  are  however,  the  kinds  of  food 
on  which  those  who  keep  horses  must  mainly  rely 
lor  their  subsistance  ;  and  the  kinds  of  these  best 
adapted  to  the  horse,  and  the  quantity  required  to 
keep  him  in  good  condition,  and  enable  him  to  per- 
Ibrm  labor,  are  inquiries  of  much  interest. 

In  this  country,  our  hay  is  principally  made  from 
clover  and  timothy,  with  a  mixture  of  June  grass 
and  red  lop  ;  the  quantity  of  the  two  last  mainly 
depending  on  the  soil  of"  the  meadow,  and  the 
time  it  has  been  laid  down  to  grass.  Where 
the  system  of  rotation  in  cropping  is  adopted,  clo- 
ver forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  hay,  as  this 
grass  cuts  the  largest  weight  in  the  shortest  time, 
makes  good  hay,  and  is  proved  to  be  the  best 
renovator  of  ftjrtility  in  soil.  Stewart  in  his  'Stable 
Economy,'  says: — 

"In  England,  clover  hay  stands  in   high  repute 
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for  the  hard  working  draught  horse.  In  the  mar- 
ket it  brings  20  per  cent,  more  than  meadow  or 
rye-grass.  Hard  upland  meadow  hay  is  prefer- 
red for  hunters  or  racers,  because,  I  suppose, 
they  are  apt  tc  eat  too  much  of  the  clo- 
ver. In  Scotland,  rye-grass  hay,  or  a  mixture  of 
rye-grass  and  clover,  is  considered  the  best  for  all 
horses.  The  greater  part  of  the  hay  in  Scotland 
is  bad. 

Hay  differs  very  much  in  its  quahty,  not  only 
from  the  different  plants  of  which  it  is  composed, 
but  from  its  method  of  curing,  its  age,  and  the 
manner  of  its  preservation.  New  hay  is  not 
good  (or  the  horse.  If  confined  to  it  without  any 
mixture  of  oats,  he  is  apt  to  be  purged  and  conse- 
quently debilitated.  The  horse  is  ibnd  of  it,  and 
will  eat  a  large  quantity,  but  such  hay  is  ditHcult 
of  digestion,  and  much  of  it  passes,  little  altered 
in  iis  appearance,  and  propably  without  having 
parted  with  its  nutritive  properties.  On  the  other 
hand,  hay  which  is  too  old,  is  dry,  tasteless,  brittle, 
and'has  evidently  lost  much  ol'its  value  as  an  article 
of  food.  According  to  Mr.  Clark,  "good  hay  is 
about  a  year  old,  long  and  large,  hard,  tough, 
its  color  inclining  to  green  rather  than  to  white:  it 
lias  a  sweet  taste  and  a  pleasant  smell;  the  seed 
is  abundant,  (proving  it  was  not  cut  till  nearly  ripe;) 
inlljsed  in  hot  water  it  produces  a  rich  dark  color- 
ed tea.  The  less  dust  hay  has  about  it  the  better; 
but  fi-om  the  soil,  and  the  way  in  which  hay  is 
made  here  (England)  it  is  seldom  free  from  dust. 
In  damp  weather  hayahsorbs  much  moisture,  and  of 
course  weighs  a  good  deal  the  heavier.  The  mar- 
ket weight  of  new  hay  till  the  4th  of  September  is 
60  pounds  the  truss,  of  old  hay  56  pounds. 

One  of  the  worst  kinds  of  hay  lor  the  horse  is 
that  which  has  been  over  heated,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly exfTcssed,  moio-burnt.  To  cure  hay  well, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  pass  through  a  sweat- 
ingor  heating  process;  this  developes  the  saccha- 
rine qualities  of  the  grass,  and  confers  upon  it 
addtional  nutritive  power.  This  process  is  the 
more  necessary  in  curing  sreen  hay,  audit  is  usu- 
ally peribrmed  in  the  cock  ;  (and  in  clover  this  cu- 
rative process  can  he  performed  so  well  in  no  other 
way  ,)while  that  which  standstill  its  juices  are 
perfected  by  ripening.  re(iuires,  and  is  capable  of 
but  a  very  slight  degree  of  sweating.  If  this  ler- 
mentaiion  is  arrested  at  the  proper  time,  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air  instantly  does  this,  the  hay  is  the 
better  for  it ;  but  il"  carried  loo  far,  or  ifj  as  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  hay  is  put  into  the  barn  too 
early,  iermentation  or  heatinjgoes  on  till  the  nutri- 
tive properties  are  mostly  orentirely  dissipaied,  the 
hay  becomes  rotten,  black  and  worhless,  or  is  in  the 
condition  that  is  known  as  mow  burnt.  Wlirn 
this  kind  of  hay  is  fed  to  horses,  thev  will  select 
and  eat  small  quanties  of  it;  and  if  compelled  by 
hunger  to  eat  more,  its  bad  eff'ects  will  soon  be 
discovered.  It  is  doubtless  the  worst  (bod  a  horse 
can  receive;  and  when  purchased,  it  is  probably 
the  dearest.  To  some  horses,  such  as  are  employ- 
ed in  last  work,  its  diuretic  qualities  render  it  de- 
structive; good  straw  is  far  better  than  such  hay  for 
any  animal  ;  but  cattle  suffer  less  from  mow-burnt 
hay  than  horses.  Musty  hay  is  different  in  some 
respects,  li'om  mow-burnt  hay  ;  as  it  is  more  apt 
to  eflect  the  wind,  or  producedisordersofthe  lungs; 
wiiile  It  is  not  positively  injurious  or  poisonous  in 
others  respects,  like  the  first  kind  described,  ft  is 
known  by  its  unpleasant  smell,  bad  color^  and  odor, 


and  bitter  taste.  Examination  shows  such  hay  to 
be  coated  with  fungi,  or  minute  mushrooms.  The 
smell  of  musty  hay  is  most  distinct  when  breathed 
upon;  and  a  horse  alter  eating  a  few  mouthfuls  will 
sometimes  turn  from  it  with  disgust.  Old  hay  that 
has  never  been  heated,  if  exposed  to  damp  air, 
will  sometimes  become  musty;  and  in  that  state  ia 
wretched  stuff' for  any  animal. 

Mr.  Youatt,  in  the  'Veterinarian,'  says  very 
justly,— 

"It  ought  to  be  understood  that  food  ought  lo 
possess  bulk  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the 
capacity  ot  the  digestive  organs.  Nutriment  can 
be  given  in  a  very  concentrated  form,  yet  it  is  impro- 
per to  condense  it  beyond  a  certain  point.  Corn 
(grain)  alone  will  give  all  the  nourishment  which 
any  horse  can  need,  but  he  must  also  have  some 
fodder  to  give  bulk  to  the  corn,  though  it  need  not 
of  necessity  yield  much  nutriment." 

Let  a  man  who  doubts  the  necessity  of  feeding 
his  horse  or  any  thing  but  grain,  try  living  on 
pemmican,  or  the  concentrated  essence  of  heel] 
for  a  while,  and  he  would  be  glad  of  a  slice  of' 
bread,  though  containing  much  less  positive  nour- 
ishment: even  if  the  bread  was  of  the  coarsest  kind 
ever  compounded  by  Dr.  Graham. 

'JMie  quantity  of  grain  allowed  a  horse,  the 
quality  of  the  hay,  and  the  labor  to  be  performed, 
must  all  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
his  daily  allowance.  Baron  Bulow,  the  german  ag- 
riculturist, estimates  the  8  pouuds  of  good  meadow 
hay,  or  7  if  made  from  clover  or  sainfoin,  is  equal  in 
nourishment  to  3  pounds  of  oats.  Eight  pounds  of 
good  hay  and  15  to  18  pounds  of  oats,  have  been 
proved  sufficient  for  fast  work,  that  is  for  coach 
horses  who  work  only  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  but 
while  in  use  go  at  a  great  pace.  Heavy  team 
horses  will  consume  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds, 
for  the  necessity  for  limiting  these  as  to  quantity 
does  not  exist.  If  the  work  is  to  be  fast,  the  hay 
must  be  limited  in  the  quantity,  or  he  will  have  a 
large  belly,  which  is  incompatible  with  fast  travel- 
ing. 

We  know  of  some  farmers  who  keep  their  horses 
on  hay  alone,  unless  some  hard  day's  work  is  to 
be  done,  when  perhaps  lialf  bushel  of  oats  is  al- 
lowed them  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  disputed 
that  a  horse  can  live  on  hay;  but  if  the  farmer 
who  treats  his  horse  in  this  way  would  properly 
appreciate  the  advantage  they  derive  li'om  the 
oais  for  that  day's  labor,  he  should  live  on  bread 
and  water  for  a  fortnight,  and  when  compelled  to 
perform  a  seven  days  labor,  indulge  his  stomach 
with  a  slice  of  ham  or  steak.  A  horse  kept  ou 
hay  alone  always  has  a  tendency  to  become  fee- 
ble and  pot-bellied.  A  little  grain,  a  lew  roots, 
or  even  a  mash  of  bran,  if  given  only  once  in  two 
days  will  aid  materially  in  keejiing  him  in  good 
heart  and  flesh.  There  is  a  material  difference 
between  a  horse  that  eats  to  live,  and  one  that 
eats  to  work  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  stomach  and  bowels  will  hardly  hold  sufficient 
hay  to  keep  even  an  idle  horse  alive. 

Straw  has  been  of  late  somewhat  extensively 
used  as  a  substitute  fiir  hay;  and  when  cut  into 
chaff',  as  it  always  should  be,  and  mixed  with  the 
ground  or  boiled  grain  it  is  found  to  answer  every 
purpose;  and  the  horse  will  perform  his  work  as 
well  as  on  hay.  If  as  some  have  contended,  a 
(juart  more  of  oats  daily  is  required  where  straw 
is  substituted  lor  hay,  there  is  still  a  saving,  where. 
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as  in  ihis  country,  straw  is  by  the  farmer  consider- 
ed ofno  value.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  wheat, 
barley  or  rye  straw,  forms  the  whole,  or  greater 
part  of  the  dried  herbage  used  as  fodder,  hay 
being  almost  unknown.  Here  it  is  little  used  as 
food;  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  is  littering  the  sta- 
ble, and  lor  this  it  is  too  much  neglected.  If  far- 
mers who  keep  a  stable  of  horses  (and  they  can- 
not be  dispensed  with  where  wheat  is  extensively 
grown)  would  adopt  the  mode  of  grinding  their 
oats,  and  usmg  straw  made  into  chaff,  for  which 
purpose  Green's  straw-cutter  is  most  admirable, 
they  would  effect  a  material  saving,  besides  being 
enabled  to  keep  an  additional  number  of  cattle  or 
sheep  on  the  hay  now  necessary  lor  their  iiorses. 

In  the  United  States,  barley  has  never  met  with 
much  favor  as  food  for  the  horse.  Whether  this 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  little  has  been  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  consequently  the  best  mode  of 
feeding  it  is  unknown,  or  whether  the  climate  ren- 
ders the  grain  itself  unsuitable,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  clearly  decided.  We  think  the  first  is 
the  cause;  smce  in  Europe  it  is  extensively  used 
lor  horse-feed,  without  the  least  injurious  conse- 
quences; and  the  robbers  of  Arabia,  and  the  Tur- 
coman of  Bokkara,  use  no  other  grain,  or  very 
rarely  any  other,  to  feed  their  fleet  and  beautiful 
horses.  Pounded  and  mixed  with  water,  or  when 
it  can  be  had,  with  milk,  the  Arabian  horse  defies 
fi^tigue;  and  with  a  few  pounds  of  barley  meal 
daily,  and  the  scanty  herbage  which  in  a  few  fa- 
vored places  is  found  in  the  desert,  he  keeps  in 
high  condition  through  the  year.  VVhile,  howev- 
er, oats  can  be  grown  so  much  more  easily  than 
barley  in  much  of  our  country,  the  culture  of  bar- 
ley for  horses  will  be  little  attended  to  by  the  far- 
mer. 

Next  to  oats,  corn  is  the  grain  most  used 
for  feeding  horses  in  this  country;  and  in  some 
parts,  as  in  the  soulhcin  siatcs,  ills  ahuo&l  the 
only  grain  they  receive.  The  excellence  of  the 
southern  horse  generally,  his  spirit  and  capability 
of  enduring  fiitigue,  are  decided  proofs  that  the 
unfavorable  impressions  entertained  in  England 
and  some  other  parts  of  Europe  of  this  grain  as 
horse  feed,  are  entirely  without  foundation.  We 
have  tried  oats,  corn-meal,  and  shorts,  with  cut 
straw,  as  food  for  the  horse,  and  on  none  ot"  them 
did  he  thrive  better,  have  more  per((3ct  health, 
or  perform  severe  labor  better,  than  when  fed  with 
the  corn-meal  and  straw.  Some  precaution  is  ne- 
cessary, when  changing  fi'om  oats,  or  shorts,  to 
corn ;  as  the  latter  contains  lar  more  nutriment 
than  the  others,  and  is  more  siinnilating;  and  if 
given  in  equal  quantities  is  apt  to  be  injurious  to 
the  animal.  And  the  same  remark  is  true  in  re- 
gard to  barley  or  wheat. 

Neither  corn,  barley,  or  wheat,  should  ever 
be  given  to  horses  without  first  being  ground;  and 
if  oats  are  first  submitted  to  this  process,  a  very 
great  saving  is  effected.  Straw  should  never  be 
fed  to  a  horse  without  being  cut,  and  when  hay 
is  dry  and  hard  much  will  be  gained  by  cutting 
this.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
horses  fed  constantly  on  unground  grain,  or  dry 
straw,  or  hay  uncut,  will  soon  have  theirgrinders 
worn  out,  or  so  low  as  to  become  unserviceable, 
and  of  consequence  much  of  the  food  swallowed 
will  be  unmasticated,  and  of  very  little  use.  The 
teeth  of  the  horse  prove,  that  by  nature  dried 
gram  |ilanis  were  not  intended  fur  his  sole  food, 
Vol.  VII.-2 


and  if  we  wish  to  have  this  useful  animal  retain 
his  full  strength  and  usefulness,  the  laws  of  his 
construction  cannot  saldy  be  disregarded. 


From  tlic  Franlilin  Farmer. 
HIGH    PRICED    LIVE     STOCK. 

Henry  Clay,  Jr.  Esq.  of  Fayette  county,  sold 
his  cow.  Princess,  a  lew  days  since,  to  Messrs. 
John  and  Richard  Allen., of  the  same  county,  lor 
§2000. 

William  P.  Curd,  Esq.  of  Fayette  county  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  John  R.  Bryant,  of  the  society  of 
Shakers,  Pleasant  Hill.  Mercer  county,  Ky.,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  pair  of  Berkshire  hogs,  lor  which  he 
paid  §500. 

Thomas  H.  Clay,  Esq.  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  last  week,  near  Lexington,  the 
improved  short  horned  Durham  callj  Grosvcnor, 
two  years  old,  for  .§700. 

Kirkpatrick,  fijrmerly  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Offutt  &  Washington,  of  Scott  couiity,  was  pur- 
chased at  the  same  time,  by  Messrs.  Williams, 
Lewis  &  Viley,  for  §600. 


From  llie  Cultivator. 
GUEAT    KUTA    BAGA    CHOP — MIXING    SOILS. 

Schaghilcoke,  (N.  V.)  Dec.  1838. 
Mr.  Bud — Sir — I  send  you  a  statement  of  the 
produce  and  culture  of  a  patch  of  rata  bagas, 
which  I  have  raised  the  present  season,  the  profit 
of  which,  if  not  the  greatest,  I  flatter  myseli;  is 
not  the  least  which  will  be  ollcred  lor  your  pre- 
miums, as  the  summer  has  not  been  favorable  to 
the  produce  of  large  crops  of  turnips.  The  soil 
i.i  a  sandy  luam,  (generally  so  called,)  but  con- 
tains by  lar  too  great  a  proportion  of  sand  to  be 
termed  good,  and  I  think  myself  amply  compen- 
sated for  applying  from  50  to  100  loads  of  clay  per 
acre,  in  the  increased  products  of  the  first  two 
years.  The  manure  was  spread  and  ploughed  in 
immediately  belbre  depositing  the  seed.  'J'hey 
were  sown  the  first  day  of  June,  in  drills  about 
two  feet  apart  one  way,  and  owing  to  a  partial 
lailure  of  the  seed,  which  was  old,  a  foot  or  18 
inches  the  other,  v/hich  !  am  |)ersuaded  was  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  crop,  as  they  grew  very  large;  one 
weighed  over  24  lbs.  after  being  trimmed.  The 
alter-culture  was  one  dressing  of  plaster,  which 
I  think  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  them,  espe- 
cially in  a  drought  ;  three  hoeings  or  weedings,  in 
which  care  was  taken  not  to  earth  them  up  at  all. 
Tlie  harvesting  is  very  much  facilitated  by  using 
a  hoe  ground  sharp  to  cut  the  tops  as  they  stand 
in  the  ground,  after  which  they  are  pulled  with 
a  hook  ;  in  this  way  two  men  will  gather  seven  or 
eitrht  hundred  bushels  of  them  in  ;i  day.  I  had 
970  bushels,  calculating  70  lbs.  f)er  bushel,  from 
126  rods,  at  the  rate  of  1,231  bushels  per  acre.  1 
had  another  piece  I  think  equally  as  good,  which 
were  not  measured. 

The  profit  of  the  126  rods  is  ns  follows: 
Dr.  To  20  loads  manure,  at  25  els         -       §5  00 
Carting  and  spreading  tlie  same  -        3  00 
Ploughing,  rolling  and  harruvvmg        2  00 
Seed  -  -  -  -         0  37| 

Sowing,  l^  day  -  -       -         0  25 
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3  hoeings,  10  days,  6g 
Harvestinjr,  6  days,  5g 
Interest  on  land  ai  ^100  per  acre 


7  50 
3  75 
5  50 

^27  37^ 


Cr.  By  970  bushels  ruta  baoras,  at  Is. 

3d.  -  -  -  ^151  56 

Tops  for  fodder,        -  -         -        5  00 

fds  manure  for  succeeding  crops,  -        5  32 


Deduct  charges, 


8161  88 
27  37i 

8134  60 


Balance,     - 

Profit  8134.50.  or  8170.80  per  acre. 

1  am  trying  an  experiment  in  ("ceding  them, 
which  if  important,  shall  be  communicated  to  you 
and  the  public.  Yours,  &c. 

John  C.  Mather. 


CORN   CROP. 

Volneij,  Oswego  co.  Nov.  27,  1838. 
Mr.  Buel—Slr—l  saw  in  your  March  number 
of  the  Cultivator,  a  premium  oH'ered  on  several  ar- 
ticles of  agriculture  ;  I  therefore  send  you  a  state- 
ment of  one  acre  of  corn  raised  by  me  this  season, 
hoping  that  if  I  do  not  prove  a  successful  compe- 
titor, the  cause  of  agriculture  may  receive  an  ad- 
ditional witness  in  its  behalf  The  soil  is  a  warm 
gravel ;  the  corn  was  the  twelve-rowed  yel- 
low variety.  About  the  1st  of  May.  I  carried  on 
and  spread,  all  over  the  ground,  seventeen  loads 
of  stable  and  barn-yard  unfermented  manure,- 
ploughed  before  the  manure  dried;  bushed  and 
harrowed  the  ground  well,  being  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  sod,  which  had  lain  to  pasture  four 
years  ;  and  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  May,  planted 
the  same,  three  feet  and  three  inches  apart  each 
way.  It  was  dressed  with  seven  bushels  of  good 
unleached  house-ashes,  mixed  with  one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  plaster,  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance above  ground.  On  the  10th  June,  went 
through  between  the  rows  both  ways  with  culti- 
vator°  18th  June,  cultivator  both  ways,  then 
thinned  to  four  stalks  in  each  hill,  and  hoed  out  the 
weeds.  On  the  3d  July,  cultivator  both  ways, 
and  commenced  hoeing  ;  put  no  more  earth  about 
the  hills  than  we  took  from  them,  but  carehilly 
cleaned  out  all  the  weeds  from  the  hills.  The 
seed  was  prepared  by  rolling  in  tar  water  and 
plaster.  The  corn  was  cut  up  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, at  the  ground,  and  shocked  in  small  shocks, 
and  on  the  25th  it  was  husked  and  housed. 

The  product  is  110  bushels  of  first-rale  corn, 
and  6  bushels  of  second-rate,  making  in  all  116 
bushels  of  corn,  and  four  loads  of  stalks  per  acre. 


Thrashing  corn  3  days 

17  loads  manure  at  25  cents 

Carting  and  spreading 


Deduct  f  ds  for  succeeding  crops 

Total  charges 

Value  of  crop. 

110  bushels  sound  corn,  at  6s.  6d. 
6  do.  soft  corn,  at  3s. 
4  loads  stalks,  at  8s. 

Deduct  charges 
Net  profit 


2  25 


84  25 
4  25 


88  50 
5  66 


Expense  of  crop. 

Ploughing  1  day  and  board 
BushTng  and  harrowing  1  day 
Planting  1-|  days  -  -         - 

Hoeing  4  days  -  -  - 

Horse  and  hand  with  cultivator  2 days 
Cutting  and  shocking  2  days 
Husking  and  housing  8  days      - 
Ashes  and  plaster,       -  -  - 

Intereet  on  land  at  850  per  acre 


82  00 

2  00 

1  13 

3  00 

2  00 
1  50 
6  00 
1  25 

3  50 


2  84 

827  47 


889  37^ 
2  25 
4  00 

895  62h 
27  47 


868  15^ 
William  Ingall. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  above  named  William  Ingall,  and  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  person  of  veracity,  and  that  the 
truth  of  his  statement  may  be  depended  on. 

Aaron  G.  Fish,  Justice. 


For  the  Farmers'  Register. 
ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  George  D.  Armstrong,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry,  in  Washington  College,  Va. 

Chap.  I. 

definition  of  vegetable  physiology. 
its  importance  to  the  farmer.  types 
and  typical  or  normal  forms.  type 
of  vegetables.  departures  from  ty- 
pical form. 

Vegetable  Physiology,  is  that  department  of 
natural  history,  which  treats  of  the  structure,  and 
vital  action  of  plants.  Some  botanists  use  the 
term  physiology  in  a  more  confined  sense;  as  em- 
bracing nothing  more  than  a  treatise  on  the  vital 
action  of  plants,  or  the  laws  of  vegetable  life;  as- 
signing an  exposition  of  the  structure  of  plants,  to 
aleparate  department,  viz.,  vegetable  anatomy. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  such  a  definition  is  in 
more  strict  accordance  with  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word  physiology,  and  also  in  more  perfect 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  scientific  arrange- 
ment, than  the  one  which  I  have  adopted;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  true,  that  it  is  advisable  to  de- 
part from  strict  scientific  arrangement,  where  the 
benefits  arising  from  such  a  departure  more  than 
counterbalance  the  evils  attendant  on  it.  Such, 
I  think  is  the  case,  in  the  present  instance.  It  is 
impossible  to  impart  information  respecting  the  vi- 
tal action  of  plants,  without  giving  at  the  same 
time,  a  more  or  less  extensive  exposition  of  their 
structure;  and  it  is  equally  impossible,  to  give  a 
full  exposition  of  their  structure,  without  sneaking, 
occasionally  at  least,  of  their  vital  action.  Be- 
sides this,  it  is  so  much  easier  to  understand,  and 
remember  anv  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  a 
plant,  when  \ve  know  the  end  which  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  it— or  any  thing  respecting  the  vi- 
tal action  of  a  plant,  when  we  know  the  peculiar 
mechanism  by  which  it  is  accomplished — than 
when  we  are  iell  in  ignorance  respecting  these 
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matters,  that  we  may  doubt,  whether  a  perfect 
separation  of  the  two  subjects,  would  be  desirable, 
even  ifit  were  possible.  Indeed,  they  have  never 
been  kept  entirely  separate,  even  by  those  who 
have  adopted  the  strictest  definitions.  Understand- 
ing the  term  as  defined  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  it  is  the  business  of  the  vegetable 
physiologist  to  lay  open  for  inspection,  the  ma- 
chinery of  vegetable  life,  and  to  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  machinery  operates;  to  deter- 
mine the  structure  of  the  different  organs  of  plants, 
the  functions  which  they  severally  perform,  the 
manner  in  which  they  perform  those  llinctions, 
and  all  the  changes  which  they  undergo,  under 
the  influence  of  climate,  seasons,  accidents,  or  the 
art  of  man. 

"Plants  whether  regarded  as  individuals,  or  as 
grouped  in  the  gardeli,  the  field,  and  the  land- 
scape, are  objects  of  universal  interest.  The  beau- 
ty of  their  forms,  the  delicacy,  harmony,  and 
splendor  of  their  colors,  the  fragrance  which  they 
exhale,  the  relr-eshing  verdure  and  convenient 
shade  which  they  afford,  as  well  as  their  more  im- 
portant uses,  in  ministering  to  our  sustenance  and 
comfort,  connect  our  interest,  and  even  our  exis- 
tence with  theirs."  The  opinion,  "that  whoso- 
ever could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of 
grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  where  only  one  grew 
before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind,  and 
would  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country, 
than  the  whole  race  of  mere  politicians  put  to- 
gether," is  a  dictate  of  the  soundest  philosophy. 
Plants  being  of  so  much  importance  to  man,  an 
examination  of  their  physiology  may  certainly  lay 
claim  to  a  share  of  his  attention. 

The  business  of  cultivating  useful  plants  be- 
longs to  the  farmer;  and  I  here  use  the  term  culti- 
vating in  its  widest  sense,  as  meaning,  causing 
them  to  spring  from  the  earth,  watching  over  and 
assisting  their  growth,  guarding  them  against  dis- 
ease and  injury  of  every  kind,  and  so  far  as  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  perfecting  them  for  their  intend- 
ed use.  The  farmer  who  would  perform  well  his 
part,  has  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  There  are 
but  few  plants,  which  in  their  wild  state,  are  suit- 
ed to  answer  a  very  valuable  purpose  in  the  econo- 
my of  life;  and  there  are  fewer  still,  which  may 
not  be  improved  by  a  judicious  system  of  cultiva- 
tion; and  I  may  add,  none  which,  afier  they  have 
been  improved,  will  not  degenerate,  under  an  in- 
judicious system  of  cultivation.  This  improve- 
ment it  is  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  effect;  and 
having  once  effected,  to  preserve.  There  is  no 
plant  which  is  not  subject  to  diseases,  arising  from 
the  operation  of  external  agencies  upon  tfie  sys- 
tem of  the  plant  itself  From  these  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  the  farmer  to  protect  them.  There  is  no 
plant,  whose  growth  may  not  be  assisted  by  the 
well-directed,  and  well  applied  labor  of  man. 
The  stalk  of  corn  which  has  sprung  from  a  grain 
dropped  by  accident  in  the  uncultivated  field,  and 
thus  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  and  left  un- 
befriended  to  struggle  for  existence,  with  the  grass 
and  weeds  which  surround  it,  cannot  compare, 
with  the  well  cultivated  stalk  in  the  luxuriance  of 
its  growth,  or  in  the  richness  and  abundance  of  its 
fruit.  It  is  evidently  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  to 
afford  this  necessary  assistance.  Plants  have  to 
be  refined  and  civilized,  (if  1  may  be  allowed  to 
use  such  an  expression,)  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
tlie  use  of  refined  and  civilized  man.     To  the 


farmer,  the  business  of  effecting  this,  belongs;  and 
he  can  know  but  little  of  the  difficulty  of  this  task, 
who  supposes  that  it  can  be  well  performed  with- 
out the  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  and  the  pos- 
session of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture of  those  things,  on  which,  and  with  which, 
he  has  to  operate.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  vegetable  physiology,  must  enter  into 
the  very  foundation  of  every  correct  and  intelligi- 
ble system  of  agriculture. 

Vegetable  physiology  has  never  received  from 
farmers,  that  degree  of  attention  which  it  has  de- 
served. It  is  true,  that  with  many  of  the  facts 
connected  with  this  subject,  farmers  have  long 
been  familiar;  but  the  general  principles,  and,  in 
(iict,  all  that  constitutes  its  claim  to  a  rank  among 
the  sciences,  have  received  but  little  attention. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  principally,  to 
the  want  of  some  work  which  would  present  the 
subject  in  an  intelligible  and  concise  manner,  and 
divested  as  far  as  possible,  of  technical  phraseolo- 
gy. Those  who  have  hitherto  written  on  this 
subject,  have  generally  been  natutalists,  perfect- 
ly familiar  with  the  extensive  latin  terminology 
of  systematic  botany,  and  who,  forgetting  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  would  be,  or  who  ought 
to  be  their  readers,  were  not  equally  familiar  with 
this  language,  have  introduced  so  much  of  it  in 
their  works,  as  to  make  them,  to  the  common 
reader,  'sealed  books."  Besides  this,  most  of  the 
works  which  have  been  written  on  vegetable 
physiology,  have  been  written  professedly  as  in- 
troductions to  systematic  botany,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, an  extended  explanation  of  technical  terms, 
as  well  as  much  other  matter  entirely  irrelevant 
to  the  subject,  has  been  introduced.  The  object 
of  the  present  series  of  essays,  is  to  remove  this 
difficulty  (as  far  as  the  author  may  be  able),  by 
presenting  the  principles  of  the  science  in  popular 
language;  or  if  in  any  instance  it  may  seem  advi- 
sable, either  for  the  sake  of  brevity  or  exactness, 
to  introduce  a  technical  term,  by  adding  a  defini- 
tion at  the  time  the  term  is  used. 

There  is  one  consideration  recommending  to  the 
farmer  the  study  of  vegetable  physiology,  which 
is  not  true  to  the  same  extent,  of  any  other  depart- 
ment of  natural  science  at  all  cennected  with  agri- 
culture. And  that  is,  that  no  complicated  appara- 
tus, or  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  mathe- 
matics, is  requisite,  to  enable  a  person  successful- 
ly to  pursue  his  investigations  on  this  subject. 
Whatever  we  may  learn  respecting  the  physiolo- 
gy of  plants,  we  must  learn,  by  observing  (heir 
operations  as  carried  on  around  us,  or  by  experi- 
ments so  simple,  that  any  person  ofcommon  inge- 
nuity can  perform  them;  and  any  person  of  com- 
mon intelligence  can  understand  them.  For  pur- 
suing investigations  in  chemistry,  expensive  appa- 
ratus and  materials  are  necessary;  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  ma- 
thematics is  indispensable;  in  geology  an  exami- 
nation of  difi'erent  countries,  and  different  parts  of 
those  countries,  or  at  least  of  extensive  geological 
cabinets,  such  as  are  accessible  to  fevv,  is  essen- 
tial. But  for  investigations  in  vegetabte physiolo- 
gy, we  have  the  subjects  of  examination,  ?»nd  the 
materials  for  experimenting,  at  all  times,  and  eve- 
rywhere, at  hand.  All  that  is  necessary  to  enable 
a  person  successfully  to  prosecute  inquiries  re- 
specting this  subject,  is,  an  acquaintance  with 
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that  which  is  already  known;  habits  of  closo  anJ 
accurale  observation  of  nature,  uiizpnuily,  and  pa- 
tience. It  he  possess  these,  his  labors  cannot  liul 
to  be  crowned  with  success. 

With  these  brief  introductory  remarks,  we  will 
now  turn  to  ihe  subject  belbre  us  ;  viz.  vegetable 
physiology,  or  an  examination  into  the  nature, 
structure,  and  vital  action  of  plants.  It  is  dilHcuIt, 
if  not  impossible,  to  give  a  strictly  scientific  defi- 
nition of  the  term,  plant.  The  division  of  nalur.d 
objects  into  the  three  great  classes,  of  minerals, 
vegetables,  and  animals,  is  one,  Ibunded  upon  an 
observation  of  those  ot  their  properties,  which 
produce  the  most  lively  impressions  upon  our 
senses;  and  not  upon  an  intimate  and  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  that  belongs  to  them.  There 
are  certain  great  and  striking  diferences,  in  the 
structure  of  the  more  common,  and  more  perfectly 
formed  objects,  belonging  to  these  several  classes, 
which  we  all  observe.  A  mineral  remains  fixed 
to  the  same  spot,  and  undergoes  little  or  no  change, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  A  plant  is  con- 
tinually undergoing  changes  ;  it  springs  from  the 
earth,  puts  Ibrth  leaves,  tiowers,  and  fruit,  and 
finally  disappears,  and,  in  due  time,  is  succeeded 
by  others  like  itself.  An  animal,  not  only  lives 
and  grows,  but  breathes,  moves,  utters  sounds, 
and,  in  a  thousand  ways,  gives  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  a  kind  of  lile,  different  from  that 
which  belongs  to  vegetables.  Upon  an  observa- 
tion ot"  such  ddl'erences  as  these,  the  general  clas- 
sification of  natural  objects  is  founded. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  less  perlectly 
formed  individuals  belonging  lo  these  several 
classes,  this  broad  line  of  distinction  entirely  dis- 
appears ;  and  so  impossible  is  it  to  run  a  dividing 
line  between  vegetables  and  animals  on  the  one 
hand,  or  vegetables  and  minerals  on  the  other, 
that  some  iialuralisis,  among  whom  we  must 
reckon  the  celebrated  Eulibn,  have  contended  that 
there  is  no  exact  boundary  between  them;  but 
that  at  their  exiremilies,  the  three  great  classes  of 
natural  bodies  melt  imperceptibly  into  each  other. 
Naturalists  have  lieiiuently  attempted  to  draw  the 
line  of  separation;  but,  hitherto,  have  always 
failed.  Litma-us,  distinguislieil  them  as  follows  : 
"  Minerals  trrow — veixctables  grow  and  live — ani- 
mals grow,  live  and  perceive."'  To  say  nothing 
of  the  unpliilosophical  manner  in  which  the  terms 
grow,  and  live,  are  used  in  these  definitions — 
meaning  one  thing  in  one  place,  and  entirely  dif 
lerent  thing  in  another — the  insulTiciency  oi' this 
distinction  will  be  apparent,  if  we  inquire,  how 
does  an  oyster  manil(?st  its  perception?  Only  by 
closing  its  shell  when  touched.  The  sensitive 
plant  might  lay  claim  tn  this  power,  on  grounds 
almost  equally  good.  Touch  it,  and  immediately 
its  leaves  close,  and,  torfether  with  its  branches, 
droop  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  this  way  to  avoid  fur- 
ther injiny.  Tlie  mention  of  a  single  fact,  will, 
perhaps,  set  this  matter  before  us  in  a  stronger 
light.  The  nalural  order  of  beings,  called  zoo- 
philes, or  animated  plants,  as  their  name  imports, 
(of  which  order  the  coral  may  be  mentioned,  as  a 
fiimiliar  example,)  were  by  Woodward  and  Beau- 
mont, arranged  with  minerals  ;  by  Ray  and  Lis- 
ter, with  vegetables  ;  and  f^re  now,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  naturalists,  admitted  to  a  place 
among  animals.  So  strongly  do  they,  in  sonic  re- 
spects, resemble  animals — so  clearly  do  they  pos- 
sess many  of  the  traits  of  the  vegetable  race— 


and  yet,  at  the  same  lime,  so  strange  an  admix- 
ture of  the  mineral  character  is  discoverable  in 
them,  that  those  who  are  best  acqainted  with 
them,  will  be  least  disposed  to  wonder  at  these 
errors. 

This  gradual  melting  into  each  other,  which  ia 
observable  in  the  three  great  classes  of  natural 
objects,  may  be  noticed  in  their  sub-divisions  also. 
Tlie  leather-winged  bat,  is  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween beasts  and  birds;  lizards,  between  beasts 
and  reptiles;  reptiles  themselves,  between  beasts 
and  fishes.  So  among  vegetables.  Ferns  and 
mosses,  whose  seeds  are  evident,  serve  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  more  peritict  plants,  and 
the  numerous  classes  of  lichens  and  fungi,  the  most 
imperfect  of  vegetables.  So  also  among  mine- 
rals. The  numerous  specimens  which  assume  a 
regular  Ibrm  by  cleavage,  serve  to  connect  those 
which  appear  as  rude  and  shapeless  masses,  with 
those  which  are  presented  to  us  possessed  of  th« 
high  polish,  and  all  the  beautiful  regularity  of 
form  which  characterize  the  perfect  crystal.  In 
truth,  we  glide  so  smoothly,  and  by  such  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  from  the  rock,  or  from  the  tree  of 
the  Ibrest,  through  all  the  intervening  gradations, 
till  at  last  we  come  to  intellectual  man,  that  we 
discover  no  interval  between  species  of  beings. 
An  uninterrupted  chain  connects  the  two  extremes. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  ditl'erent  parts  or  organs 
of  animals  and  plants.  From  the  perfect  hand, 
that  "  organ  ol"  organs,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  in 
view  of  its  wonderful  mechanism  "and  admirable 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  men — we  pass  by  such 
insensible  degrees  to  the  hard  undivided  hoof  of 
the  horse,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell 
where  one  variety  ends,  or  where  the  variety  next 
below  it  begins.  The  same  remarks  will  be  Ibund 
to  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the  organs  of  plants. 
For  this  reason,  naturalists  in  treating  of  didierent 
classes  and  organs  of  bodies,  do  not  attempt  to 
draw  lines  of  distinction  between  them  ;  but  se- 
lecting some  one  individual  from  among  the  most 
perlect  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  confine 
their  descriptions  entirely  to  it.  The  one  thus 
selected,  is  called  the  type;  and  its  ibrm  the  typi- 
cal or  normal  Ibrm  of  the  class.  After  the  des- 
cription of  the  type  is  fuiislied,  any  variations 
wliich  other  individuals  may  [iresent,  are  noticed 
if  it  be  thought  necessary.  I>y  adopting  this  me- 
thod, that  endless  controversy  about  terms,  in 
which  the  earlier  naturalists  spent  so  much  oi" 
their  time,  to  no  purpose,  is  avoided.  As  the 
terms  type,  and  typical,  or  normal,  will,  of  neces- 
sity, frequently  occur  in  the  Ibllowing  essays,  it 
will  be  well  Ibr  the  reader  to  recollect  their  mean- 
ing. 

'J'he  common  garden  bean,  (vicia  faba,')  inas- 
much as  it  presents  every  organ  commonly  met 
with  in  plants,  may  be  assumed  as  the  type  of 
this  class  of  things.  W  we  examine  it,  we  will 
find  that  it  consists  of  the  following  parts:  First, 
an  irregularly  divided  part,  in  its  natural  situation 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  called  the  root.  Se- 
cond, a  green  stalk  or  axis,  to  which  all  the  other 
parts  are  attached,  called  the  stem.  Third,  cer- 
tain flat,  green  organs,  situated  at  different  dis- 
tances along  the  stem,  called  haves.  These  are 
termed  organs  of  vegetation,  because  their  office 
is,  to  minister  to  the  nourishment  and  growth  of 
the  plant.  From  the  point  at  which  some  of  the 
iipper  leaves  are  joined  to  the  stem,  spring  slender 
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stalks,  bearing  the  flowers.  The  flower  consists, 
first,  of  a  eliol-t,  five-notched  green  bell;  this  is 
called  the  calyx.  Second,  tbnr  while  or  pink 
leaves,  ditferent  in  form,  and  tar  more  delicate  in 
texture  than  the  common  leaves  of  the  plant  : 
these  form,  what  is  commonly  called,  the  flower; 
in  botany,  they  are  termed  petals,  and  taken  col- 
lectively, form  what  is  termed,  the  corolla.  Third, 
ten  slender  thread-like  organs,  united  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  their  length,  into  two  sets,  one 
set  containing  nine,  and  the  other  but  one  ;  these 
are  termed  sta7nens.  Fourth,  at  the  very  centre 
of  the  flower,  are  several  small  green  stem-like 
organs,  growing  from  the  end  of  the  young  pod  ; 
these  ar^  termed  pistils.  The  calyx,  corolla, 
stamens  and  pistils,  are  called  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion, because  they  are  principally  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  fruit. 

Such  is  the  common  garden  bean;  and  such  are 
the  organs  of  which  all  the  most  perfectly  formed 
plants  are  composed.  Lowly  a  species  as  it  is,  it 
comprehends  every  part  employed  by  nature  in  \he 
formation  of  the  loftiest  tree  of  the  forest.  The 
vast  superiority  in  size  which  a  tree  possesses 
over  a  bean,  is  caused  by  nothing  more  than  an 
endless  multiplication  of  similar  parts,  constructed 
always  upon  a  similar  plan,  adjusted  to  each 
other  in  the  same  admirable  manner,  and  all  work- 
ing together  in  the  same  perfect  harmony  and  or- 
der. The  bean  lives  but  ibr  a  summer;  the  oak, 
on  the  other  hand,  lives  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  age  to  age.  This  diflerence,  however,  is  not 
owing  to  any  material  difference  in  the  structure  of 
ihe  two  species  ;  but  to  a  specific  power  of  i)ro- 
longing  its  life,  inherent  in  trees,  which  plants, 
such  as  the  bean,  are  destitute  of  To  get  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  differ- 
ence in  size  is  produced,  let  us  suppose  a  bean 
during  its  summer's  growth,  to  produce  a  stem 
with  ten  leaves  ;  and  that  this  stem  is  hard  and 
perennial,  instead  of  soft  and  annual.  As  all  pe- 
rennial plants  form  a  bud  at  the  base  of  each  of 
their  leaves,  and  as  each  bud  is  in  fact  a  rudimen- 
tary branch,  during  the  second  year  of  its  growth 
the  bean  may  develope  ten  branches,  and,  in  this 
way,  multiply  its  dimensions  ten  times.  During 
the  third  year,  the  same  operation  may  take  place, 
and  the  coiisequence  of  this  will  be,  an  augmenui- 
tion  equal  to  one  hundred  times  its  original  dimen- 
.sions  ;  and  thus  it  may  go  on  increasing  in  geo- 
metric ratio.  At  this  rate,  a  bean  would  soon  de- 
velope into  an  enormous  tree  ;  and  although  that 
species  never  does  thus  change  its  nature,  yet  it  is 
true,  that  every  tree,  during  the  first  year  of  its 
growth,  is  formed  upon  a  plan  analogous  to  that 
of  the  bean,  and  never  more  complicated  ;  and 
that  its  subsequent  growth  into  a  giant  of  the  fo- 
rest, takes  place,  upon  the  plan  which  has  just 
been  described,  in  a  supposed  case. 

When  we  assume  the  common  garden  bean  as 
the  type  of  vegetables,  we  ascribe  all  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  it  and  other  plants. 
to  the  absence,  alteration,  or  else  multiplication,  of 
its  several  parts.  In  assuming  so  important  a 
type  as  that  of  the  whole  class  of  vegetables,  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  notice  some  of  the  more 
common  variations  in  form,  which  other  plants 
present.  In  the  bean,  the  root  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  stem;  and  is  of  nearly  the  same 
size  with  it.  Such  is  the  fict  with  respect  to  most 
plants;  some,  however,  present  great  variations 


from  this,  thf.  typical  form.  In  the  relative  size 
of  the  root  and  stem,  the  liicern  clover  (medicago 
sativu)  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance;  with 
astern  not  more  than  six  inches  in  length,  it  will 
sometimes  have  a  root  thirty  feet  long;  /.  c.  sixty 
times  as  long  as  (he  stem.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dodder  or  love-vine,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
( Cascuta  yimericana)  a  bright  yellow,  leafless 
vine,  to  be  found  in  meadows  during  the  summer, 
tvvininff  around  other  plants,  has  no  roots  at  all, 
except  in  the  early  part  of  its  growth.  So  inde- 
pendent is  it  of  all  nourishment  derived  immedi- 
ately from  the  ground,  that  if  a  handful  of  it  be 
torn  loose,  and  thrown  upon  a  tree,  it  will  almost 
always  grow.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  depar- 
ture from  the  typical  form  (so  far  as  the  root  is 
concerned,)  if!  that  presented  by  some  species  of 
lichens.  These  appear  like  irregular,  leafy  ex- 
pansions, laymg  flat  upon  the  ground,  or  more 
commonly  upoa  the  surface  of  rocks.  Instead 
of  having  any  regular  root,  the  whole  lower  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  acts  the  part  of  a  root,  absorbing 
nourishment  for  the  plant  fi-om  the  ground.  One 
of  these  species,  common  on  the  plains  of  South 
America,  grows  very  rapidly  durintr  a  rainy  sea- 
son, and  will  sometimes  spread  itself  over  a  space 
of  a  square  toot.  When  the  sun  comes  out,  dry- 
ing the  atmosphere  as  well  as  the  plant  itselfj  it 
breaks  into  many  pieces,  each  piece  rolling  up, 
with  its  lower  side  outwards.  In  this  condition, 
having  no  roofs  to  attach  it  to  the  soil,  ii  is  blown 
about,  the  sport  of  every  blast.  But,  no  sooner 
does  it  commence  raining  again,  than  these  pieces 
unroll,  and  spreading  themselves  flat  upon  the 
ground,  again  commence  growing;  each  separate 
piece  giving  rise  to  a  new  plant. 

The  common  garden  bean  has  a  strong,  well- 
proportioned  stem,  standing  erect,  and  sustaining^ 
by  its  own  strength,  its  leaves  and  fruit.  The 
pole  bean,  a  species  of  the  same  plant,  has  a  long, 
slender,  twining  stem,  unable,  withouf  assistance, 
to  support  even  its  own  weight;  much  less  that 
of  its  leaves  and  fruit.  In  the  bear.,  the  stem  is 
easily  distinguishable  from  Ihe  leaves;  differing 
from  them  in  form,  texture,  &c.  In  the  pricklv 
pear-,  (cactus  opiintin,)  on  the  ether  hand,  there 
is  no  distinct  stem  or  leaves  ;  the  whole  plant  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  series  of  thick,  succulent 
leaves,  one  growing  out  from  the  end  of  another. 
There  is  a  South  American  species  of  cactus,  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  green-houses,  which  rises 
into  the  air,  like  a  naked  green  club,  bearing  nei- 
ther leaves,  nor  any  thing  like  leaves.  The  dod- 
der, also,  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  plant  entirely 
destitute  of  leaves.  The  leaves  of  the  bean  are 
green ;  those  of  the  Indian  pipe,  (monoiropa 
unijlora,)  as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  are  perfecily  white  ;  and  what  is  not  a  liille 
remarkable,  turn  black,  wherever  injured.  Blush- 
rooms  have  a  regular  stem,  but  no  distinct  leaves, 
flowers,  or  fruit.  The  species  of  fungus,  commonly 
called  puff'  ball,  (hovista  nigrcscc7is,^  is  nolhing 
more  than  a  ball  of  vegetable  matter  ;  havinij  nei- 
ther root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  nor  iiuii  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  all  amalgamated  in  one  com- 
mon rnass.  Such  are  some  of  the  deparliires 
from  their  typical  form,  which  different  plants  pre- 
sent. A  more  full  account  of  them  will  be  given, 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  several  organs  of 
plants  in  detail. 
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KLKMKNTARY  STRUCTURKS  OF  PLANTS.  VE- 
GETAGLE  MEMBRANE  AND  FJBRE.  ELE- 
MENTARV  ORGANS  OF  PLANTS.  CELLULAR, 
AVOODYj  AND   VASCULAR  TISSUES. 

If  we  examine  a  common  plant,  we  find  it 
made  up  of  roots,  stems,  leaves  and  flowers,  or 
fruit.  These  we  term  compound  organs.  If  we 
examine  one  of  these,  the  stem  for  instance,  we 
tind  that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  mass,  composed, 
like  a  rock,  of  similar  particles  cohering  together; 
but  that  it  consists  oi"  certain  organized  parts,  in 
the  form  of  cellules  and  tubes.  These  we  term 
elementary  organs,  organic  elements,  or,  taken 
collectively,  elementary  tissues.  The  sides  of 
these  cellules  and  tubes  contain  vegetable  matter,^ 
in  what  is  believed  to  be  its  simplest  condition  of 
organization.  In  this  condition,  it  forms  what 
are  ter(ned  the  elementary  structures  of  plants. 
Should  we  commence  what  might  be  called  a 
mechanical  analysis  of  a  plant,  we  would  first  ar- 
rive at  its  compound  organs;  on  analyzing  these, 
at  its  elementary  organs,  or  organic  elements; 
and  lastly,  on  analyzing  these,  at  its  elementary 
structures.  It  will  be  necessary  that  we  preserve 
some  order  in  our  examination  into  the  structure 
and  vital  action  of  plants;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
we  can  select  any  better  than  the  one  thus  indi- 
cated; commencing  with  the  elementary  struc- 
tures, then  taking  the  elementary  organs,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  compound  organs  of  plants. 

The  elementary  structures  are  but  two;   viz. 
membrane  and  fibre.   Vegetable  membrane,  when 
■examined  with  powerful  microscopes,  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  exquisitely  thin,  transparent,  co- 
lorless film.     In  the  living  plant,  it  resists  the  ac- 
rtion  of  water  and  watery  solutions;  but  when  lile 
ceases,  it  is  quickly  acted  upon  by  them,  and  re- 
duced to  a  pulpy  mass.     Du  Hamel,  a  botanist  o( 
just  celebrity,  supposes  that  vegetable  membrane 
is  composed  of  small  organic  fibres,  arranged  par- 
.allel  to  each  other,  and  united  by  a  jzlulinous  sub- 
stance.    The   Ihct  that  it  tears  with   a  ragged 
^cdge,  as  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Lindley,  seems 
10  Tavor  this  supposition.     Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
110  such  structure  can  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope; no  traces  of  lines  or  nettings,  or  any  thing 
of  the  kind.     On  the  contrary,  it  appears  perlect- 
iy   homogeneous  in  its  structure,  resembling  a 
simple  pellicle,  or  the  film  of  a  soap-bubble.     In 
jts  simplest  Ibriu,  it  composes  the  sides  of  the  cel- 
lules of  cellular  tisfeue;  a  little  more  condensed,  the 
sides  of  the  sap-vessels;  and  still  more  condensed, 
ithe  general  covering  or  outer  skin  of  the  bark. 
Froiu  the  nature  of  vejretable  membrane,  perhaps 
some  may  conclude,  that  it  is  not  permeable  to 
duids;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.     During  the  life 
■of  a  plant,   both  liquids  and  gases  are  passed 
through  it  continually;  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
comelo  examine  into  the  circulation  of  vegetable 
fluids.     Indeed,  the    film   of    a  soap-bubble,   to 
which  vegetable  membrane  was  compared,  al- 
thouf'h  in°ordinary  circumstances,  it  resists  the 
passage  of  a  gas— yet  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  cau'se  a  gas  to  pass  through  it  with  great  ra- 
pidity; and'^thiB  too,  without  tearing  it,  or  injuring 
il  in  the  least. 
The  second  of  the  elementary  structures  of  ve- 


getables, is  fibre.  Vegetable  fibre  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  exceedingly  fine  thread,  resem- 
bling the  thread  of  which  a  spider's  web  is  formed. 
Any  one  who  may  have  a  curiosity  to  see  it,  can 
have  that  curiosity  gratified,  by  taking  a  leal-stalk 
of  a  strawberry  (Fragraria  Virginiana)  or  what 
is  still  better,  of  a  common  plantain  (plantago  lan- 
ceolala^  and  having  broken  it  across,  carefully 
separating  the  two  parts.  The  vegetable  fibres, 
which  are  coiled  along  the  inside  of  the  spiral  ves- 
sels of  those  plants,  will  uncoil  in  great  numbers, 
stretching  like  delicate  threads,  from  one  piece  to 
the  other.  Vegetable  fibre  does  not  enter  as  large-^ 
ly  into  the  structure  of  the  elementary  organs  of 
plants,  as  membrane.  The  principal  parts  com- 
posed of  it,  are,  what  are  termed  spiral  vessels. 
These  are  either  formed  of  it  twisted  in  a  spiral 
manner,  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  or  else  have  it  coil- 
ed along  their  inner  surfaces.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble, that  both  membrane  and  fibre,  are  composed 
of  a  still  more  elementary  structure.  If  we  adopt 
the  notion  of  Du  Hamel  respecting  the  composi- 
tion of  membrane,  this  would  seem  very  probable. 
Nothing  more  would  be  necessary,  than  to  give  to 
these  constituent  fibres,  an  arrangement  some- 
what different;  placing  them  end  to  end,  instead 
of  side  by  side;  and  vegetable  fibre  would  be  more 
easily  formed  from  them,  than  membrane  itself. 
Still  this  must  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  speculation;  the  microscope  reveala 
to  us  distinctly,  the  existence  of  membrane  and  fi- 
bre; but  beyond  this  it  does  not  go. 

Pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  structure  of  plants, 
the  parts  which  stand  next  in  simplicity  to  the  ele- 
mentary structures,  are  what  are  termed  elemen- 
tary organs.  These  appear  in  three  ditierent 
forms,  viz.,  cellular,  woody,  and  vascular  tissues. 
To  these  we  will  attend  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  mentioned. 

The  cellular,  or  as  some  botanists  term  it,  the 
vesicular  tissue,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  three. 
If  a  transverse  section  of  the  elder  (sambucus 
canadensis)  be  examined  with  a  good  microscope, 
it  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  fine  honey- 
comb, made  up  of  little  hexagonal  cells.  If  a 
part  of  the  same  pith  be  boiled  in  water  containing 
a  small  portion  of  potassa  in  solution,  it  may  be 
separated  into  exceedingly  minute  bladders,  by 
rubbing  it  between  the  fingers.  It  was  these 
bladders,  which,  having  been  cut  through,  pre- 
sented the  honey-comb  appearance  noticed  in  the 
first  instance.  In  their  natural  state,  they  adhere 
firmly  to  each  other;  but  being  boiled  in  a  weak 
solution  of  potassa,  their  adhesion  is  destroyed, 
and  they  are  set  free.  The  pulp  of  the  strawberry 
consists  of  similar  cellules;  and  in  this  instance 
they  adhere  so  loosely,  as  to  be  separated  by  sim- 
ply rubbing  the  pulp  under  water.  The  cellules 
in  the  pith  of  the  elder  are  empty,  those  in  the 
pulp  of  a  strawberry,  are  filled  with  a  sweet  red 
liquid.  The  cellular  tissue  is  made  up  of  these 
cellules,  or  little  bladders,  adhering  together. 

In  size  they  vary  much  in  different  plants,  and 
even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  Their 
most  common  size  is  from  45.0  th  to  jij  th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  From  this  they  vary,  so  as  to 
measure  in  some  instances  3V  th,  and  in  others 
not  more  than  y^Vo  th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  la 
freneral,  they  are  smallest  in  the  leaves,  larger  m 
The  stem,  and  largest  in  the  roots  of  the  same 
plant;  and  larger  in  succulent  and  annual  plants, 
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ihan  in  trees  and  shrubs.  It  has  been  calculated, 
that  a  large  gourd  contains  47,000,000,000,000  of 
them;  a  number  so  great,  that  it  is  ditFicult  lor  the 
mind  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  it  without  some- 
thing to  compare  it  with.  Prof.  Lindley  illustrates 
in  this  way.  It  all  the  cellules  of  such  a  gourd 
were  arranged  in  a  line,  and  two  hundred  of  them 
stretched  an  inch,  which  is  about  their  size,  they 
would  extend  about  nine  hundred  miles.  The 
cellules  of  the  gourd  are  larger  than  those  of  most 
plants.  In  some  plants,  and  in  some  parts  of 
plants  they  are  only  y^iy  th  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. Of  these  it  would  take  a  million  to  cover  a 
square  inch  of  surface;  and  of  course  a  million  mil- 
lion to  form  a  mass  measuring  one  cubic  inch. 

The  cellules  of  the  cellular  tissue  present  a 
great  variety  of  ibrms.  Of  these,  the  sphere  is 
assumed  as  the  typical  or  normal  form.  The 
most  common,  modified,  or  secondary  forms,  are, 
the  eliptic  and  oblate  spheres,  disk,  and  six  and 
twelve-sided  prisms.  The  typical  form  is  that 
which  the  cellules  most  frequently  present.  The 
next  most  common,  is  that  of  a  twelve-sided 
prism,  produced  by  the  moderate  pressure  of  six 
surrounding  cells  upon  one.  When  the  pressure 
of  the  six  surrounding  cells  is  considerable,  in 
consequence  of  each  cell  being  distended  to  the 
utmost  by  the  liquid  which  it  contains,  and  at  the 
same  time,  confined  within  narrow  limits,  the  form 
of  the  prism  is  necessarily  hexagonal.  A  very 
pretty  illustration  of  the  action  of  these  same 
causes  in  producing  a  similar  effect,  is  afforded  by 
blowing  a  number  of  soap-bubbles  within  a  limit- 
ed space;  for  instance,  in  the  bottom  of  a  tum- 
bler; each  of  these  bubbles  will  be  found  to  be  a 
perfect  hexagon.  If  whilst  the  latteral  pressure 
is  considerable,  the  upward  and  downward  pres- 
sures are  but  slight;  a  compression  of  the  sides  of 
the  cellules  will  take  place,  and  at  the  same  time, 
an  extension  of  their  ends.  In  this  way,  an  elip- 
tic sphere,  or  even  a  cylinder,  may  be  produced. 
This  is,  in  fact,  very  frequently  the  case.  Plants 
enlarge  much  more  rapidly  in  a  vertical,  than  in  a 
lateral  direction;  and,  as  the  consequence,  it  is 
found  that  the  cellules  very  fi-equenily  have  more 
or  less  of  the  form  last  mentioned.  If  the  pres- 
sure is  very  great  on  two  opposite  sides,  whilst  it 
is  slight  in  every  other  direction,  an  oblate  sphe- 
roid, or  a  disk,  will  be  produced.  If  the  pressure 
is  great  in  every  direction,  but  particularly  great 
on  two  opposite  sides,  the  cellules  assume  the 
form  of  their  paralleilograms.  Thus  the  form  of 
the  cellule  is  determined  by  the  circumstances 
and  situation  in  which  it  is  produced. 

There  is  a  common  and  very  important  modifi- 
cation of  cellular  tissue,  to  which  the  name  of  dot- 
ted ducts,  or  canals,  has  been  given.  These  ducts 
are  formed  of  series  of  short  cylindric  or  prismatic 
cells,  placed  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form  slender  co- 
lumns, extending  the  whole  length  of  the  plant, 
in  which  they  occur.  During  the  early  part  ol 
the  life  of  a  plant,  these  cylinders  are  entire,  and, 
consequently,  each  column  is  composed  of  a  vast 
number  of  closed  cavities  ;  but,  after  a  time,  the 
ends  of  the  cylinders  are  torn  open,  and  the  cavi- 
ties communicate  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
tube.  At  the  places  where  the  cylinders  join,  ob- 
lique dotted  lines  are  seen  externally,  and  hence 
this  class  of  organs  have  received  the  name  of 


exceedingly  fine  and  transparent  character.  The 
membrane  which  Ibrms  the  cellules  of  the  pulp  of 
a  strawberry,  is  so  transparent,  that  the  red  liquid 
which  these  cellules  contain,  appears  of  almost  as 
bright  a  red  as  it  would  if  nothing  were  interposed 
between  it  and  the  eye.  The  same  remark,  will 
apply  to  the  cellules  of  a  common  green  leaf;  for 
in  no  instance  does  the  coloring  matter  reside  in 
the  sides  of  the  cellules,  or  in  the  membrane  of 
which  they  are  composed,  but  always  in  the  liquid 
which  they  contain.  This  membrane,  however, 
is  not  always  of  so  thin  and  transparent  a  charac- 
ter. In  the  hard  shell  of  the  stones  of  fruit,  it  is 
so  thick  that  the  very  cavities  of  the  cells  are  a  1 
filled  up  with  it.  Vegetable  fibre,  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  enters  into  the  composition  of  cel- 
lules. When  it  does  thus  enter,  the  cellules  are 
usually  composed  of  one  long  fibre  each,  coiled  up 
so  as  to  form  their  sides  ;  and  not  of  several,  cross- 
ed or  interlaced. 

Such  is  the  cellular  tissue.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  almost  every  part  of  the  vegetable 
structure  ;  it  constitutes  exclusively  the  pith  ;  en- 
ters largely  into  the  structure  of  the  leaves,  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  pistils  and  seed  ;  and  is  altogether 
absent  only  from  the  plates  of  pu^e  woody  matter 
of  the  stem,  and  from  what  are  commonly  called 
the  veins  of  the  leaves,  which  are  in  reality  parts 
of  the  woody  system.  Sea- weeds,  lichens,  mush- 
rooms, mosses  and  ferns,  are  entirely  composed 
of  it;  and  are  therefore  termed  cellular  plants. 
This  tissue  is  supposed,  to  be  capable,  by  itself,  of 
performing  all  the  more  important  functions  of  ve- 
getable life  ;  indeed,  it  must  be,  inasmuch  as  the 
class  of  plants  just  mentioned,  live,  grow,  and 
multiply  themselves,  without  possessing  any  other- 
When  combined  with  the  other  tissues,  it  has 
certain  objects  in  particular  Cot  which  it  is  des- 
tined. One  of  the  most  important  of  its  func- 
tions, is  to  absorb  moisture,  and  gaseous  matter 
from  the  earth  and  atmosphere  ;  and  afier  effect- 
ing a  separation  of  such  portions  as  are  suitable 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  to  give  off  those 
portions  which  are  unsuitable.  If  a  slice  of  elder 
pith,  (which  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  com- 
posed entirely  of  cellular  tissue,)  be  placed  upon 
the  side  of  a  watch-glass  containing  water,  and 
be  allowed  to  communicate,  by  ever  so  small  a 
space,  with  that  water,  the  whole  mass  will  speedi- 
ly become  saturated;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
will  as  speedily  part  with  its  water,  if  exposed  to 
a  dry  atmosphere.  Possessing,  in  so  high  a  de- 
gree as  it  does,  the  power  of  absorbing  and  giving 
out  fluids,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  transmission  of 
the  fluids  of  plants,  from  place  to  place.  When 
composed  of  cellules  of  a  spheroidal  shape,  it  can 
allow  fluids  to  pass  indifferently  in  whatever  di- 
rection a  higher  propelling  force  may  exert  itself. 
When  the  cellules  have  any  other  figure,  they 
will  conduct  the  fluids  most  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  their  greatest  diameter.  In  tl7e  pith,  the  cel- 
lules are  of  a  spheroidal  shape,  and  conduct  the 
sap  to  whatever  part  of  the  adjacent  tissues  most 
need  it  ;  in  the  medullary  rays,  (those lines  appa- 
rently of  hard  woody  matter  which  may  be  no- 
ticed in  a  gross  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  free,  ex- 
tending from  the  bark  to  the  centre,)  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cellules  of  which  are  thin  paralleilo- 
grams, with  their  principal  axes  directed  from  the 


dotted  ducts.     Cellular  tissue  is  generally  formed  I  bark  to  the  pith,  the  sap  is  conveyed  in  a  horizon 
of  vegetable  membrane  ;  and  membrane  of  an  I  tal  direction,  only.     Besides,  absorbing,  giving  off 
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and  transmitting  the  fluids  of  plants,  the  cellular 
tissue  is  the  principal  instrument  in  their  elabora- 
tion; that  is,  in  the  conversion  of  the  crude  sap 
into  the  sugary,  resinous,  oily,  acid  and  saline  ve- 
getable secretions. 

The  next  in  order,  of  the  elementary  organs  of 
plants,  is  the  woody  tissue.  Tliis  consists  of  slen- 
der, tough  tubes,  tapering  lo  sharp  poinis  at  each 
extremiry.  These  little  tubes  are  so  placed,  as 
that  the  end  of  one  overlaps  that  of  another ;  and 
in  this  way  they  form  long  fibres,  running  length- 
wise through  the  plant.""  The  fibres  of  hemp, 
(ci)imabissativa,)  or  flax,  (liiiumusiialisslmum,) 
may  be  selected  as  good  specimens  of  woody 
tissue.  If  we  examine,  with  a  good  microscope, 
the  finest  filament  ol  flax,  we  will  find  that  it  is 
not  a  simple  fibre,  but  is  made  up  of  numerous 
fibres  of  difierent  lengths,  very  closely  joined  to- 
gether, and  overlapping  each  other  by  their  slender 
extremities.  By  continued  maceration  in  water, 
or  by  boiling  in  very  dilute  nitric  acul,  their  cohe- 
sion may  be  destroyed,  so  that  by  careful  man- 
agement, the  simple  vessels  may  be  obtained  m  a 
separate  state.  In  hem[),  their  diameter  is  about 
six  times  less  than  that  of  a  common  sized  human 
hair  ;  in  many  plants,  however,  it  is  somewhat 
larger  than  this.  These  vessels,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  are  hollow  tubes.  For  a  long  time, 
they  were  believed  to  be  solid  ;  but  more  carelul 
examination  has  shown  that,  in  this  particular,  the 
early  botanists  were  in  error.  Tlie  great  use  ot 
the  woody  fibre,  is,  to  protect  the  more  delicate 
organs,  and  to  give  sirenglh  to  every  part,  of  the 
vegetable  structure.  It  may  be  considered  the 
bony  system  of  plants.     It"  it  were  not  tor  it,  the 


main  stationary  in  the  veins.  Harvey  had  become 
acqainted  with  the  nature  of  pumps  and  the  struc- 
ture of  valves— when  carefully  dissecting  a  human 
body,  he  noticed  that  there  were  valves,  placed  at 
certain  points  along  the  principal  arteries.  The_ 
only  use  of  valves,  is  to  prevent  the  return  of 
fluids  alter  they  have  been  forced  out  of  their  most 
natural  position;  or  in  other  words,  valves  are  of 
use  only  in  connexion  with  circulating  fluids. 
From  the  existence  of  valves  in  the  arteries,  he 
infiirred  that  the  fluid  which  those  arteries  contain- 
ed, must  circulate  through  them;  from  the  struc- 
ture of  those  vessels,  he  interred  their  oflice,  and 
subsequent  observation  and  experiment  have  fully 
established  the  correctness  of  his  inference.  On 
similar  ground  we  infer,  that  the  fluids  of  plants 
circulate  through  the  woody  tissue;  although  we 
have  never  been  able,  by  direct  observation  or  ex- 
periment, to  prove  that  they  do.  In  fact,  all  the 
elementary  organs  of  plants  are  so  simple  in  their 
nature,  and  so  much  resemble  each  other  in  their 
structure,  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  one 
organ  sometimes  performs  the  work  which  more 
properly  belongs  to  another. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  elementary  organs  of 
plants,  are  the  vessels  of  the  vascular  lissue. 
These  are  principally  of  two  kinds  :  first,  spiral 
vessels,  and  second,  ducts.  A  spiral  vessel  la 
composed,  either  of  vegetable  fibre  coiled  in  the 
form  of  a  wiie-spring,"and  with  the  edges  of  its 
contiguous  coils  adhering  together,  so  as  to  form 
an  ulibroken  tube  ;  or  else,  partly  of  membrane 
and  partly  of  fibre  ;  the  tube  itself  being  formed 
of  membrane,  and  the  fibre  coiled  along  its  inner 
surliice,  so  as  to  give  it  elasticity  and  strength. 
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stent  of  an  oak  would   be  as  brittle  as  that  of  alt  is  easy  to  get  a  sight  o!    his  fibre    n  t  e  way 
mushroom  ;  but  lyin.-  as  it  does  across  the  cellu-    mentioned  when  treating  of  vegetable  fibie  ,  but 


lar  tissue,  it  binds  it  together,  and  renders  all  the 
parts  tough,  by  its  own  elasticity  and  strength. 

It  occurs  in  what  is  commonly  c;illed  the  wood 
of  the  plants  of  which  it  forms  the  principal  part; 
in  the  bark,  in  small  quantities;  in  the  veins  of 
the  leaves,  and  in  the  husk  of  most  fruits,  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable,  that  in  addition  to  the  uses 
just  memioned,  woody  fibre  has  the  office  of  con- 
veying fluids  in  certain  directions.  The  fact  that 
the  extremities  of  its  tubes  are  closed,  instead  of 
forbidding,  favors  such  an  idea,  as  we  shall  hereaf-_ 
ter  see.  It  is  true,  that  from  the  impossibility  of 
observing  the  progress  of  fluids,  in  parts  so  minute 
and  so  easily  injured  as  the  vegetable  tissues,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  this  by  direct 
observation.  Yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  such 
is  the  case,  when  we  consider  how  rapidly  the 
sap  flows  up  the  stem  of  a  tree,  which  consists  to 
a  very  large  extent  of  woody  fibre;  and  lurther, 
that  when  colored  infusions  are  made  to  enter 
plants,  they  are  uniformly  found  to  pervade  the 
parts  composed  almost  entirely  of  woody  fibre. 
We  may  draw  an  argument  to  support  the  same 
notion,  from  the  structure  of  the  woody  lissue. 
Its  structure  is  such  as  fits  it  for  this  oflice  ;  and  so 
universally  do  we  observe  in  nature  an  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  their  ends,  of  structures  to  their 
otTices,  that  we  may,  with  very  little  danger  ofer- 
ror,  infer  the  one  f>om  the  other.  An  instance  of 
such  an  inlerence,  which  will,  perhaps,  show  the 
value  of  such  reasoninji  as  this,  better  than  any 
o-eneral  remarks,  is  allorded  in  the  discovery  of 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  of  animals.  Cefure 
the  lime  of  ilarvcy.  the  blood  was  believed  lo  re- 


in this  way,  we  can  obtain  no  correct  idea  of  the 
structure  of  the  spiral  vessels.  By  carefully  dis- 
sectinir  a  boiled  stem  of  asparagus,  we  can  exam- 
ine them,  in  their  natural  condition.  Spiral  ves- 
sels are  found  in  plants  during  every  period  oi 
their  growth;  even  in  theplantule,  orembno  in  the 
seed.  They  stretch  through  the  whole  length  of  a 
plant,  from  the  root,  to  the  extremity  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  generally  disposed  in  bundles,  along 
with  ducts  and  woody  fibre;  each  bundle  contain- 
ing from  three,  to  one  hundred.  In  succulent 
plants  they  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  stemj 
in  woody  plants,  they  always  surround  the  pith, 
and  form  a  part  of  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaves;  they 
are  also  found  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  flower 
and  seed.  In  diameter,  they  vary  fi-om  three,  to 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  In  llowerless  jjlants, 
such  as  mushrooms,  lichens,  &c.,  they  are  entire- 
ly wanting;  from  this  it  is  interred,  that  they  are 
connected  in  some  unexplained  way,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers  and  regular  seed. 

II  a  stem  be  cut  across  under  water,  air  bub- 
bles immediately  form  at  the  months  of  the  spi- 
ral vessels;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  their  peculiar 
oflice  is  that  of  transmitlinn;  gases  through  |)lants. 
Some  botanists  speak  of  them  as  the  trachece,  or 
wind-pipes  of  plants.  When  we  call  to  mind 
how  lai-ixe  a  portion  of  every  vegetable  structure 
is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  also 
how  lafiie  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  plants  is  ob- 
tained immediately  from  the  atmosphere,  we  will 
not  be  surprised  that  a  class  of  vessels  is  set  apart 
Ibr  the  conveyance  of  gases.  Their  structure  is 
admirably  adapted  to  their  ollicc.     Had  they  bceu 
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formed  of  membrane,  only,  and  placed  in  the 
midst  of  bundles  of  vessels  always  distended  by 
the  liquids  which  they  contain,  they  must  have 
been  so  pressed  in  on  every  side,  as  to  have  been 
unfitted  for  the  performance  of  their  appropriate 
duties.  But  having  a  tough  and  elastic  fibre  coiled 
along  their  inner  surfaces,  they  are  enabled  to  re- 
sist this  pressure,  and  to  furnish  a  free  passage 
forirases  throughout  the  whole  plant. 

Ducts,  are  membranous  tubes,  very  much  re- 
sembling spiral  vessels  in  their  form,  and  dislin- 
guishabTe  from  them  principally  by  their  want  o( 
elasticity,  and  the  absence  of  a  spiral  fibre  along 
their  inner  surface.  The  rounded  cellules  and  cy- 
lindric  tubes,  of  which  the  vegetable  structure 
consists,  cannot  be  applied  to  each  other  in  masses, 
80  as  to  fit  exactly  ;  litde  irregular  spaces  will  ne- 
cessarily be  left  between  them.  These  spaces  are 
termed  intercellular  spaces.  They  are  usually 
triangular  ;  but  their  form  vvill  of  course  be  de- 
termmed  by  the  number  of  vessels  by  which  they 
are  formed.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  pe- 
culiar secretions,  or  products  of  plants,  are  depo- 
sited in  these  spaces,  and  pressing  upon  the  neigh- 
boring cellules,  form  cavities  of  very  considerable 
size.  °  Of  this  nature  are  the  turpentine  cells,  in 
the  bark  of  the  pine. 

Such  are  the  elementary  organs  of  plants,  and 
sucii,  so  liir  as  is  known,  their  offices,  'rhe  in- 
fluence of  the  vital  principle,  is  beauiifiily  dis- 
played in  the  action  of  tlie^e  organs.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  living  plant,  swollen  with  fluids,  re- 
tain during  ilk,  their  figure — change  the  fluids 
which  they  contain  into  others  of  the  most  oppo- 


and  twelve  inches  in  the  line;  single  stalks  only 
left  in  the  thinning,  which  operation  was  performed 
by  a  patent  drill-machine,  invented  by  Francis 
H.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  which  I  have  found  use^ 
ful,  in  many  years'  experience.  With  one  man 
and  two  horses,  this  machine  will  furrow,  drop, 
cover,  and  roll  down  eight  or  ten  acres  per  day, 
and,  with  nearly  a  mathematical  precision,  in 
point  of  line  and  distance.  The  corn,  when  up, 
was  worked  with  ordinary  "  cultivators,"  suc- 
ceeded by  one  dressing  with  the  "scari^er," 
about  six  inches  deep.  This  latter  implement, 
which  I  purchased  several  years  ago,  of  Sinclair 
&  Moore  of  Baltimore,  has,  in  my  opinion,  no 
equivalent  substitute,  in  the  culture  of  our  corn- 
crop;  as  by  it,  the  earth  may  be  penetrated  and 
pulverized  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  with  two 
horses,  and  without  turning  up  the  sward,  and 
exposing  it  to  the  drying  action  of  the  sun  and  air. 
The  cultivators,  or  any  other  harrows,  (I  prefer  the 
cultivator,)  are  again  used  and  continued,  un- 
ceasingly, till  the  sward  is  rotten,  which  vvill  ge- 
nerally be  about  the  last  of  June,  when  the 
plough  is.  for  the  first  time  since  the  planting,  in- 
troduced to  turn  up  the  sward,  which,  having 
been  so  long  buried  and  undisturbed,  except  by 
the  cutting  of  the  "  scarifier,''— and,  under  the 
cumuiaiive  agency  of  heat  and  moisture,  is  now 
fully  deconi|)osed,  and  thus  incorporated  with 
the  soil;  which  is  thereby  improved,  and  adapted 
to  the  subsequent  wheat  or  other  small  grain, 
which  may  delight  in  dainty  and  well  cooked  food, 
when  the  corn  had  flourished  upon  the  vapors 
and  gases  of  the  preparatory  process.     After  the 


sitequaliiies-and  constitute,  during  life,  a  suffi-  \plougIh  I  take  up  agmn,  the  "  cultivator,     or  any 
'■       ■  ■    '        '-  •    -!•-  -  .--^    I  Other  harrow,  under  the  classic  precept,  "mw/ru?7i 


cient  barrier,  to  prevent  them  from  nungiing  tose- 
ther.  But  no  sooner  is  life  extinct,  than  the  sides 
of  these  vessels  yield,  the  secretions  mingle,  and 
in  a  short  time,  conliision  and  decay  reiizn,  where, 
for  aires,  the  vital  principle  had  mainlaiix'd  every 
thini""  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  and  urd<_r. 
[To  be  continued.] 


For  tlie  Fanners'  Register. 
STATEMENT  OF  THE    CUr.TIVATION    AND   PRO- 
DUCT OF  A  FIELD  OF  COU.\. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  29,  1S38. 

Dear  Sir — You  requested  the  result  of  a  corn 
crop  whicli  I  made  this  year,  and  my  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, with  its  rationalia.  Though  noloiitfinal, 
because  lUe  principles  on  which  it  was  made  are 
Avell  known  and  settled,  yet  it  was  unusual,  and  I 
have  not,  elsewhere,  known  their  application  in 
the  same  manner,  in  all  respect--^. 

1  have,  for  several  years,  tried  a  lew  acres,  un- 
der a  similar  culture;  and  findiiiix  it  considerably 
superior,  in  all  seasons,  to  the  ordinary  meiiiods, 
I  extended  il  this  year,  to  forty  acres  ;  and  tlmugh 
the  droujrhi  has  very  much  curtailed  the  product 
below  the  promise  of  the  luxuriant  stalks,  yet,  it 
is  very  respectable  '.'or  field- cnliuve. 

The  field  in  question  was  cultivated  the  previ- 
ous year  in  corn,  ill  the  ordinary  mode,  having 
been,  the  same  year,  manured — about  thirty  loads, 
and  limed,  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  then  ensuing  winter  and  spring,  as  early  as 
possible,  it  was  ploughed,  a  moderate  depth, 
about  four  inches,  drag-harrowed  and  rolled,  and 
drill-planted,  in  lines  four  and  a  half  ffst  apart, 
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adeo,  rastris  ghbas  qui  ffangit  ineries.'"'  And 
the  drier  the  season,  the  more  I  use  it,  to  promote 
ihe  absorption  of  atmospheric  moisture,  which,  at 
nicht,  and  in  the  driest  season,  is  more  abundant 
than  generally  supposed;  as  well  as  to  assist,  by 
lightening  the  surface  soil,  the  transpiration 
through  it,  of  the  waters  of  the  sw6-soil,  which 
being  more  forcibly  acted  upon  by  the  greater 
perrneability  of  the  earth,  in  this  loose,  porous, 
and  lightened  condition,  to  the  rays  of  heat,  afi'ord 
a  considerable  resource  of  humidity. 

You  have  then  my  mode  of  culture,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  I  never  cross- 
plough,  even  in  ordinary  wide  planting,  until  the 
sward  is  rotten.  Because,  by  this  process  it  is 
turned  up,  and  exposed  to  the  drying  and  evapo- 
rating influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  by  which  even 
animal  substances,  more  putrescent  than  vege- 
table, may  be,  and  are  effectually  preserved  from 
putrefaction,  as  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  curing, 
as  it  is  termed,  fish,  beef,  &c.  &c.  Because,  I 
have  a  finer  culture,  and  the  soil  is  better 
pulverized  without  it;  and  though  not  a  thorough- 
(Toing  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  the  well  known 
Tull,  "  thai  pulverization,  is,  in  itself,  sufficient," 
yet,  I  hold  it  an  essential  co-operative,  and  with- 
out which,  the  best  crop  cannot  be  produced. 
And,  because,  by  the  operation  of  early  cross- 
ploughinir,  unless  under  a  deeper  furrow  than 
my  experience  will  justify,  the  sward  is  exposed, 
before  decomposition,  to  the  antiseptic  agencies 
which  I  have  named,  and  becomes  indurated ; 
and,  if  if  can  then  be  subdued  at  all,  it  will  require 
much  cost  and  labor;  and  will,  when  done,  have 
lost  much  of  il?|v.6;ju/-  coriotituenis. 
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In  consequence  of  a  sweep-stake,  which  I  have 
taken,  upon  the  crop  alluded  to — though  conced- 
ed, and  paid  over  to  me,  wiihcjut  measurement — 
yet,  I  lield  it  proper,  unrequesled,  to  have  a  subse- 
quent measurement  and  ascertaiiimeni,  as  accu- 
rate as  possible,  ofthe  product,  which  I  will  annex. 
The  remarkable  unitbrmity  ol  the  crop,  and  the 
hazard,  and  inconvenience  of  shelling  the  whole, 
BO  long  before  a  future  market,  probably  of  next 
summer,  led  me  to  the  following  method,  viz:  "to 
measure  one  acre  ;  to  have  its  product  carelLilly  as- 
certained ;  and  to  obtain  a  certificaie  from  a  disin- 
terested, judicious,  and  extensively  known  cha- 
racter," of  {he  uniformity  ofthe  growth. 

For  the  latter  tact,  I  wrote  to  Adam  Waldie, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  recently  seen  the 
field  in  its  full  growth ;  and  because  his  well  mer- 
ited eminence,  as  an  editor  and  publisher  of  litera- 
ry and  scientific  journals,  of  extensive  circulation, 
would  give  additional  currency  and  strength  to 
the  fact ;  and  he  politely  favored  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing reply. 

"  I  well  remember  the  pleasant  ride  I  had  with 
you,  through  your  corn-field.  It  really  required 
ocular  evidence  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the 
growth  of  such  magnificent  corn,  in  such  an  un- 
favorable season.  I  am  really  desirous  to  know 
the  result;  to  know  which,  the  correct  measure- 
ment of  one  acre,  I  should  think  sufficient  lor  all 
practical  purposes;  for,  the  difference  must  have 
been  too  small  to  notice." 

The  Ibllowing  certificate  of  the  measurement  of 
one  acre,  was  then  made  by  myself  with  affidavit. 

"1  hereby  certify,  that  1  carefully  measured  and 
marked  one  acre  of  my  corn-field  of  the  present 
year,  at  my  Appleby  Farm,  and  requested  the 
overseer  to  ascertain  the  product  of  said  acre  in 
corn.     Sworn  before  Jno.  Newton, 

Justice  ofthe  peace  for  Dorchester  county.'''' 

November,*1838." 

The  Ibllowing  by  the  overseer,  Mitchell  Shore. 

"I  hereby  certify,  that  I  did,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Muse,  carefully  ascertain  the  product 
of  corn  on  a  space  in  his  corn-field,  at  his  Apple- 
by ("arm,  the  present  year,  measured  and  marked 
by  him,  for  one  acre,  and  that  it  contained  seven- 
ty-one bushels,  and  three  pecks  of  shelled  corn, 
the  growth  of  said  space. 

Sworn  before  Jno.  Newton, 

Justice  of  the  peace  for  Dor.  county. 

November,  1838." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  productof  my  drill-field, 
viz:  forty  acres  at  seventy-one  bushels  and  three 
pecks  per  acre,  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  or,  "suf- 
ficiently near  for  all  practical  purposes :"  and  to 
this  may  be  fairly  added,  a  part  of  the  immense 
contribution  levied  upon  all  our  crops  by  a  fantas- 
tical morality;  and  self-willed  infatuation,  (I  icill 
not  use  an  epithet,  possibly  more  appropriate,) 
which,  in  disregard  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
preferring  idleness  and  thievery,  to  industry  and 
honesty,  have  turned  loose  upon  us,  a  Vandal 
Bvvarm  of  freed  negroes,  who  work  none,  and  eat 
much;  and  of  necessity,  and  most  notoriously, 
live  exclusively  upon  the  industry  of  others  ;  and 
this  year,  m  evidence  of  the  progressive  boldness 
of  accustomed  villainy,  they  have  taken,  and  be- 
fore removal,  shelled  my  corn  in  the  field  to  a  large 
extent. 


In  this  field  was  contained,  also,  thirty-five 
acres  more,  which  v/as  planted  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, at  four  and  a  half  Icet  distance,  each  way; 
and  leaving  two  stalks,  upon  thinning;  when  one 
only  at  a  point,  was  left  in  the  other ;  in  all  other 
respects,  the  culture  was  like  the  former,  except 
that  it  was  cross-harrowed  at  the  close  of  the  cul- 
tivation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  drill  had  a  little 
more  than  nine  thousand  stalks  ;  and  the  other, 
about  four  thousand  to  the  acre.  The  growth  of 
this  was  equally  good;  but  the  product,  though 
not  accurately  ascertained,  as  intended,  was  un- 
questionably far  short  of  the  drill ;  but  not  in  the 
ratio  of  the  respective  number  of  stalks — the  ears 
being  larger — yet,  1  think  the  difference  of  pro- 
duct, per  acre,  at  least  one-third  in  fiivor  ol'  the 
drill. 

I  have  had,  under  a  similar  drill  culture,  on  five 
acres,  and  in  a  less  unfavorable  season,  one  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre;  and  my  present  report  may 
not  be  interesting,  as  to  quantity,  yet.  under  the 
unfavorable  circumstance  of  an  unusual  drought, 
and  a  ,/ieZc/ culture  too,  the  result  is  flattering;  and 
I  have,  at  least,  complied  with  my  promise  to 
make  the  report. 

Your  politeness  will  excuse  its  length,  and  its 
blols,  when  I  assure  you,  the  quo  anirno  was  ab- 
sent in  both  offi^nccs;  and  you  are  at  liberty  to 
use  it  at  your  discretion,  absolute. 

1  have  omitted  any  notice  of  the  geological  and 
topographical  character  of  the  field,  and  will  add 
it,  concisel}',  for  a  fairer  judgment  in  the  case. 

The  field  and  the  farm,  with  ftiw  exceptions,  is 
a  level  upland,  and  by  the  measurement  of  our 
state  engineer,  is  twenty  feet  above  mid-tide 
of  the  Great  Choptank  river,  near  which  it 
lies:  though  poor,  and  unproductive,  when  I  pur- 
chased it  some  years  a<jo,  yet  it  was  a  well  con- 
stituted soil,  us  to  "  silica"  and  "alumina  ;"  the 
latter,  rather  preponderaiinjr,  and  the  ibrmer 
chiefly  coarse;  but  remarkably  defective  of  "cal- 
careous" matter,  with  which,  and  nuiritive  ma- 
nures, I  have  largely  supplied  it ;  and  it  is  well 
repaying  the  cost  and  labor. 

Joseph  E.  Muse. 

P.  S.  Exception  may  possibly  be  taken  by 
some,  to  the  idea  of  an  antiseptic  agency  of"  suti" 
and  ^^ air'''' — when  it  is  notorious,  that  the  "oxy- 
gen" of  the  air,  is  one  of  the  agents  of  putrefac- 
tion; and,  that  ^'■heaf  is  another  ;  yet,  it  must  bei 
remembered,  that  these  require  to  be  associated 
with  "  moisture,''^  to  produce  the  chemical  change; 
otherwise  they  exert  an  energetic  agency  in  re- 
sisting it ;  and,  the  presence  oi' \he  jnoisture,  must 
be  fixed,  and  continued — and,  not  such,  as  casu- 
al showers,  soon  evaporated  from  the  surface, 
would  supply.  J.  E.  M. 


From  the  Cultivator. 
CORN    CROP. 

Port  Byron,  Nov.  8,  1838. 
Judge  Buel—Sir — As  I  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  the  Cultivator, 
from  its  commencement,  and  think  I  have  received 
much  instruction  and  profit  by  it,  I  take  the  liber- 
ty to  state  to  you  some  facts,  that  1  think  may  be 
for  the  encouragement  of  some  farmers. 
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Some  time  in  March  last,  I  commenced  draw- 
ing manure  from  Ihe  barn-yard  with  two  boys 
anil  a  pair  ol"  sieers,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  handy;  the  most  of  the  time  we  used  a 
horse  before  them.  One  of  the  boys  lives  with 
me,  the  other  I  hired  at  §5  per  month.  We 
drew  the  manure  on  a  clover  lay  of  three  years' 
standing,  about  three  acres.  We  put  on  the 
whole,  150  common  wagon  loads,  spread  it  as 
even  as  we  could,  then  ploughed,  turned  it  over 
smooth,  rolled  and  dragged  it  well,  and  planted 
the  11th  and  12th  of  May,  with  Robbins'  drill- 
barrow;  planted  what  we  call  the  12  rowed  yel- 
low corn,  but  some  ears  have  20  rows,  and  from  10 
To  15  inches  long.  Aimed  to  have  the  rows  3^  feet 
apart,  hills  from  1^  to  2  leet ;  from  2  to  3  kernels 
in  a  hill;  rows  nonh  and  south.  I  soaked  the 
seed  first  planted  in  warm  water,  with  a  little  salt- 
petre in  it.  The  drili  did  not  work  well;  I  then 
look  the  dry  seed  and  planted  the  remainder  of  it, 
which  generally  came  up  well;  but  belbre  I  knew 
it,  the  crows  and  worms  had  devoured  a  great 
deal  of  it.  I  planted  it  over,  and  part  of  it  the 
third  time,  with  the  little  golden  corn.  It  nearly 
all  stood  finely.  I  went  through  it  three  times 
with  a  horse  and  cultivator;  hoed  it  well  the  first 
time,  was  not  quite  so  particular  the  next.  I 
think  it  the  best  piece  of  corn  that  I  ever  saw  in 
the  state.  Sometime  the  fore  part  of  September, 
we  cut  it  up  at  the  roots,  and  stocked  it  up,  but 
did  not  husk  any  until  15th  October.  It  turned 
out  so  well,  and  was  so  sound,  that  I  thought  I 
would  measure  an  acre,  and  see  how  much  was 
on  it.  So  we  took  the  August  No.  of  the  Culti- 
vator, the  square  and  a  rope  measuring  two  roods 
Ions,  went  to  the  field  and  measured  an  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  laid  down  in  said  number;  we 
measured  the  wagon  box,  or  first  load,  24  baskets 
full,holdin2  almost  1^  bushels  each;  we  had  on 
the  acre  169  baskets,  or  seven  loads  and  one  bas- 
ket. We  took  one  basket  out  of  the  heap,  just  as 
it  came,  and  shelled  it,  and  it  weished  87^  lbs. 
We  husked  a  load  more,  and  Mr.  Cronkhite,  one 
■of  my  hands,  thought  the  corn  was  siill  better; 
we  then  measured  another  acre  as  accurate  as 
possible  in  the  same  way,  12  rood  3  feet  by  13 
rood  2^  feet;  we  husked  ofi'  of  that  166  baskets, 
or  seven  loads,  wanting  two  baskets;  we  shelled 
one  basket  as  before,  and  it  weighed  39|  lbs.  ol 
shelled  com;  the  corn  was  husked  and  thrown 
down,  the  wagon  going  round  to  gather;  shook 
down  the  corn,  so  that  the  loads  might  have  been 
a  little  larger,  and  the  corn  rather  sounder  as  there 
was  not  so  much  damage  done  on  the  second  acre 
by  crows,  &c.  Thus  you  see,  the  first  acre  had 
on  it  112  bushels  23^  lbs,  of  shelled  corn;  the  se- 
cond had  on  118  bushels  28  lbs.  or  118^  bushels; 
the  second  acre  had  on  it  eight  loads  of  pumpkins. 
The  stalks  are  well  saved,  and  are  excellent  fod- 
der. I  sowed  turnip  seed  on  the  whole  piece,  but 
the  corn  and  pumpkin  vines  so  covered  the 
ground,  that  the  turnips  are  worth  but  little;  a  i'ew 
bushels  grew  to  good  size  since  the  corn  was  cut. 

Expense  of  crop. 

10  days  with  team  and  boys  at  manure  ^\0  00 

5  days  with  young  man  and  team  do.  7  60 

Parts  of  days  ploughing,  perhaps  5       -  7  50 

1  day  with  drag  at  12s.               -            -  1  50 

1  day  planting  at  6s,      -            -            -  1  75 


1st  hoeing,  went  through  with  horse  and 
cultivator,  3^  days,  with  2  men  and  2 
boys,  worth    -  -  -  -        6  37 

2d  hoeing,  2  men  and   2  boys  2|  days 

each  -  -  -  -  -        3  75 

3d  hoeing,  3  men  and  2  boys  2  days 

each  -  -  -  -  -        4  75 

4|  days  cutting  up,  with  a  man  and  boy        3  94 

^46  35 


One-third  of  the  above,  is        ^15  35 
3J  days  husking  1  acre  with  2  men  and  a 

boy     -  -  -  -  -        5  25 


Whole  expense  of  one  acre 
Value  of  crop. 


^20  60 


118|  bushels  of  corn   from  an  acre,  at  6s.   6d. 

amounts  to          -            -  -            -    iB96  31 

8  loads  of  pumpkins,  worth  -            -        8  00 

Stalks  would  sell  quick  at  -            -        4  00 


Deduct  expenses 


ilOS  31 
20  60 


Net  profit  of  one  acre    -  $87  71 

I  am  yours,  with  great  respect, 

Joseph  F.  Osburn. 

Mentz,  Nov.  ISth,  1838, 
This  may  certify,  that  I  helped  raise  the  said 
corn,   or  tend  it,    and  measure,  husk,  shell  and 
weigh  it,  and  believe  the  above  to  be  true  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  John  Hadden, 

This  may  certify,  that  I  helped  measure  the  2d 
acre  as  above,  and  husk  it,  and  believe  the  above 
statement  to  be  true.  Abram  Kells. 

P.  O.  Port-Byron,  toion  of  Mentz,  ) 
Cayuga  county,  \lih  Nov.  1838.  \ 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Osburn,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his 
statement  contained  within,  is  in  all  respects  true; 
and  further  that  any  statement  in  agriculture  con»- 
ing  from  him  may  be  relied  on, 

HoKACE  Perkiivs,  P,  M,  &  J,  p. 


For  ttie  Farmers'  Register. 
REMARKS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS. 

For  the  benefit  of  travel  to  a  member  of  my 
family,  I  left  home  in  August,  and  was  absent  du- 
ring the  month  of  September,  and  a  part  of  Octo- 
ber, My  wanderings  were  confined  to  some  of 
the  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  east  of  the  moun- 
tains. As  I  moved  slowly,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  some  observations  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  its  agriculture.  The  farmers  there 
depend  but  litde  upon  books;  few  of  them  have 
heard  of  the  theories  and  experiments  of  the 
Count  Chaptal,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy;  but 
their  practical  agriculture  and  economy  are  of  the 
best  order.  It  is  not  uncommon  lor  the  southern- 
ers to  esteem  lightly  the  intelligence  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanians,  (not  including  Philadelphia,  where  re- 
gular lectures,  are  delivered  on  all  sorts  of  science, 
and  the  English  language  spoken  in  its  purUy;) 
but,  as  far  as  I  was  capable  ofju.lging,  the  liirmcra 
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there,  have  as  much  useful,  and  practical  know- 
ledge, as  1  have  iound  among  people  of  the  same 
class  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  A  gen- 
tleman farmer  to  the  south,  whocommiis  the  man- 
agement of  his  affairs  to  an  agent,  has  more 
time  for  curious  inquiry  and  speculative  theories; 
he  rides  his  hobby  at  leisure,  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  desperate  fall;  but  it  may  be  well 
doubted,  if  his  pursuits  be  more  profitable  to  him- 
self, or  to  the  public,  than  those  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nian,  who  sees  carefully  to  his  own  business,  and 
at  need  will  lend  a  hand  on  its  execution.  It  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  latter  will  "make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  on  a  spot  of  ground,"  and  of  much 
better  quality,  where  the  lormer  will  make  but 
one.  Popular  delusions  in  most  free  states,  will 
have  an  occasional  run,  and  Pennsylvania  has 
had  its  full  share;  but  as  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tends, excessive  banking,  anti-masonry,  and  the 
pernicious  spirit  of  abolition,  are  on  the  decline. 
I  hope  I  do  not  violate  the  laws  ol"  the  Register, 
in  saying  that  I  think  the  "dark"  oracles  of  Go- 
vernor Ritner,  in  relation  to  the  south,  contributed 
to  defeat  his  re-election. 

Mr.  Buckner  in  a  late  communication  to  the 
Register,  states  that  the  lands  of  upper  Fauquier, 
for  the  production  of  grass,  are  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  United  States;  if  he  rightly  estimates 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  has  not  yet  attained  its  ul- 
timate point  of  production,  and  profit.  I  learn 
from  his  communication,  that  when  red  clover 
wears  out  in  the  fields  of  Fauquier,  like  the  im- 
proved lands  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  it  is  succeed- 
ed by  blue  grass.  In  Chester  county,  green  grass 
Ibllows  red  clover,  which  is  greatly  superior  to 
blue  grass,  as  it  makes  excellent  hay,  the  richest 
pastures,  and  when  the  land  is  put  in  cultivation, 
having  no  fibrous  roots,  is  easily  subdued  by  the 
plough.  A  field  set  strongly  in  blue  grass,  re- 
quires a  laborious  hoe-cultivation  to  subdue  it.  I 
should  deem  it  a  hopeless,  and  injudicious  enter- 
prise, to  attempt  to  put  into  lallow  wheat,  by  the 
plough  and  harrow,  one  of  my  improved  fields, 
which  had  been  three  years  out  of  cultivation. 
Green  grass  like  white  clover,  is  a  native  grass.  I 
I  found  it  on  my  f;\rm  in  small  parcels,  since  my 
return  home;  I  had  heretofore  not  distinguished  it 
from  blue  grass.  Gen.  Evans,  an  experienced; 
and  intelligent  fiirmer,  informed  me  that  he  recol- 
lected when  blue  grass  succeeded  red  clover,  in 
Chester  county.  I  infer  from  these  circumstances, 
that  green  grass  is  brought  into  full  growth  by 
high  improvement,  and  judicious  cultivation;  and 
perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  fields 
of  Fauquier,  and  some  of  best  in  lower  \'irginia, 
and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  may  be 
clothed  with  rich  crops  of  green  grass.  As  a 
further  evidence  of  its  value,  I  quote  a  Philadel- 
phia butcher,  who  told  me  that  the  bpr;t  beef 
which  came  to  that  market,  had  pastured  on  white 
clover  and  green  grass.  White  clover  soon  fails 
under  our  summer  sun.  Green  grass  is  a  hardy 
plant;  though  blasted  by  the  severe  drought  ofthe 
summer,  it  recovered  under  the  autumnal  rains; 
and  I  saw  it  in  great  luxuriance  and  beauty,  the 
last  week  in  October.  It  would  be  worth  the  cost 
to  a  Virginia  gentleman  engaged  in  grazing,  to 
visit  Chester  county  in  the  summer:  he  might  mix 
pleasurable  relaxation  with  the  more  sober  pur- 
■uits  of  improvement.  The  Yellow  Spring  is  a 
fashionable  watering  place,  resorted  by  some  of 


the  elite  of  Philadelphia,  who,  out  of  their  own 
city,  are  civil  and  courteous  to  atrangers. 


FMstern  Shore,  Md.,  Uth  Dec,  1838. 


From  tlie  Boston  Magazine  of  Horticultuie. 
THE  MORUS  MUr/nCAULIS  IN   NEW  ENGLAND. 

This  valuable  tree  has  again,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  years,  been  brought  into  notice,  and  fi-ora 
the  many  experiments  which  have  been  made  up- 
on it,  in  liiediiig  the  silk-worm,  all  of  which  have 
attested  its  excellence  over  all  varieties,  there  has 
been  a  great  demand  for  the  trees.  To  such  an 
extent  has  this  demand  been  carried,  that  trees, 
which  could  not  have  been  disposed  of  last  spring 
at  scarcely  any  prices,  now  command  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  cents  each.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  many,  who  were  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  large  quantities  of  these  trees,  have 
realized  handsome  fortunes.  Many  individuals, 
stimulated  by  the  stories  which  have  been  circula- 
ted in  the  newspapers  and  agricultural  publica- 
tions, of  the  immense  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  sale  of  the  trees,  have  entered  into 
the  business,  purchased  trees,  and,  though  wholly 
unacquainted  with  them,  have,  in  most  instances, 
sold  at  an  advance  which  has  aHbrded  them  a  good 
profit  (or  their  time  and  labor. 

In  New  England,  the  cultivation  of  the  morus 
multicaulis  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned. 
Most  nurserymen  who  formerly  commenced  their 
growth  in  considerable  quantities,  alter  having 
found  that  the  sale  of  the  trees  was  in  no  way 
proportioned  to  the  ratio  of  increase,  have,  latter- 
ly, paid  but  slight  attention  to  their  cultivation;  and 
now  that  the  demand  has  been  so  great,  and  the 
prices  so  exhorbitant,  they  have  but  a  small  stock 
to  offer,  on  which  they  might  realize  many  hun- 
dred per  cent,  profit.  The  severity  of  our  winters, 
for  the  three  or  four  past  years,  has  been  such  as 
to  destroy  thousands  of  trees;  and  farmers  and 
others,  who  have  left  their  trees  exposed  with  the 
hope  of  acclimatizing  them,  have  lost  their  whole 
stock;  while  other  individuals,  though  not  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  lose  their  trees  in  this  manner,  have, 
from  a  want  of  faith  in  the  silk  manufacture, 
taken  no  pains  to  increase  their  stock,  and  the  pre- 
sent period  has  found  them  with  scarcely  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  trees  to  commence  their  growth 
another  year. 

At  the  south  this  has  not  been  the  case;  the 
trees  there  stand  the  winter  without  any  injury, 
and  when  once  planted  in  thfc  soil  there  is  very  lit- 
tle danger  ot"  their  loss  afterwards;  their  growth 
too,  is  immense,  when  compared  with  the  trees  of 
New  England.  The  season,  there  is  two  months 
longer,  and  the  trees  consequently  attain  to  one- 
third  more  height  than  in  New  England.  While, 
therefore,  at  the  north  the  trees  have  not  been  in- 
creased, at  the  south  they  have  been  multiplied 
to  a  great  extent;  and  of  the  many  thousands  of 
trees  which  have  been  oflered  fur  sale,  and  have 
changed  hands  the  past  autumn,  two-thirds  have 
been  the  growth  ofthe  middle  and  southern  states. 

The  hi<j;h  price  of  the  trees,  it  is  thought,  by 
many,  is  injurious  to  the  cause  ofthe  silk  manufac- 
ture ;  and  that  it  will  deter  many  gentlemen,  far- 
mers, and  others  from  entering  into  the  business. 
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We  think  not.  The  price  of  the  trees  is  based 
upon  the  fact,  that  there  is  not  yet,  in  the  country, 
counting  every  tree  ol"  anj'^  size,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  manufacture  five  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  silk,  only  one-fortieth  of  the  consumption 
of  the  country  in  1836.  Supposing,  therefore, 
that  the  manufacture  of  silk  can  be  carried  on 
at  a  great  profit,  as  has  been  satisfactorily  tes- 
ted, it  will  be  some  time  before  there  will  be 
trees  enough  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  their 
unbounded  increase,  to  feed  worms  sufficient  to 
manufacture  one  half  the  annual  consumption  of 
silk.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  trees, 
at  double  the  prices  they  are  now  held,  would  not 
be  more  than  their  intrinsic  worth 

Professedly  foreign  from  our  province  as  the 
growth  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  manufiicture 
of  silk  is,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  senti- 
ments upon  the  subject.  Whether  the  morus 
multicaulis  will  be  the  tree  best  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  New  England,  remains  to  be  tested; 
but  that  it  is  the  variety  which  will  afibrd  the  best 
and  most  profitable  food  for  the  worms  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states,  there  is  no  doubt.  Perhaps 
the  Alpine,  the  JBrussa,  or  the  Canton  will  do  bet- 
ter in  the  severe  climate  of  New  England,  where 
large  plantations  are  to  be  made;  at  any  rate,  each 
and  all  of  these  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  if" 
from  their  hardiness,  they  surpass  the  Chinese, 
let  them  take  its  place.  We  shall  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  with  some 
attention  hereafter,  and  note  down  the  results. — 
£d.  Hort.  Mag. 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
GEORGE    HENUY    WALKER. 

[The  following  extract  is  a  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tended notice,  which  was  read  before  the  Phila- 
delphia Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Walker  was 
a  highly  valued  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
Farmers'  Register.  If  his  death  had  then  been 
known,  his  name  would  certainly  not  have  been 
omitted  in  our  last  month's  brief  allusions  to  the 
termination  of  the  lives  of  several  other  persons, 
whose  aid  was  much  valued,  and  of  which  the 
cessation  will  be  much  regretted.— Ed.  Far 
Reg.] 

The  name  of  this  gentlmen,  by  whose  sudden 
death  (which  took  place  at  his  residence,  Lon^- 
ford,  in  Philadelphia  Co.,  on  the  7th  of  Sept  last 
sn  the  50th  year  of  his  age)  the  cause  of  aoricul- 
tural  improvement  has  lost  a  valuable  and  effi- 
cient friend,  deserves  honorable  mention;  and  the 
following  bricfnotice  has  been  suggested  as  a  sli<rlit 
tribute  to  memory  of  an  enlightened  farmer  and 
most  worthy  man. 

The  pupil  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  aori- 
culturists  of  the  old  country,  Mr.  Walker  came 
Hither  and  settled  amongst  us  about  twenty  years 
ago,  bringing  with  him  no  ordinary  deo-ree  of  in- 
telligence and  information  concernino'  his  favorite 
profession.  He  purchased  a  farm  of  about  a  hun- 
dred acres  in  Philadelphia  County,  where  notwith- 
eianding  the  discouragements  which  always  ob- 
i„iy*'V5^uP''°°i:^'^  of  agricultural  reform,  he  il- 
lustrated the  value  of  those  improvements  which 


his  extensive  knowledge  and  excellent  Judgment 
showed  him  to  be  desirable  and  necessary.  He 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  relations  ex- 
isting belvveen  the  laws  of  subsistence,  occupation, 
and  production,  and  to  a|;ply  them  as  a  principle  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture.  He  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  introducing  a  judicious  system  of 
root-culture.  He  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
the  green-crop  system,  of  a  better  method  of  pre- 
paring and  applying  manures,  and  of  an  altera- 
tion in  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  utility  of  his 
improvements  was  shown  by  their  results,  and  it 
may  truly  be  said  of  him,  that  he  made  more  than 
two  ears  of  corn  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before.  He  occasionally  had  under  his  charge 
young  men  of  intelligence  and  character,  who  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  his  rich  agricultural  wis- 
dom and  experience,  imbibed  his  ardor,  and  who, 
upon  farms  of  their  own,  are  now  carrying  out  his 
excellent  principles  of  culture,  and  promlsino-  fair 
to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  influence  of  his 
system. 


From  the  Cattle  Keeper's  Guide. 
METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING   THE  WEIGHT   OF 
CATTLE  WHILE  LIVING. 

This  is  ofthe  utmost  utility  for  all  those  who  are 
not  experienced  judges  by  the  eye;  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing directions  the  weight  can  be  accertained 
within  a  mere  trifle.     Take  a  siring,  put  it  round 
the  beast,  standing  square,  just  behind  the  shoulder 
blade  ;  measure  on  a  foot-rule  the  feet  and  inches 
the  animal  is  in  circumference ;  this  is  called  the 
girth:  then  with  the  string  measure  from  the  bone 
of  the  tail  which  plumbs  the  line  with  the  hinder 
part  of  the  buttock ;  direct  the  line  along  the  back 
to  the  forepart  of  the  shoulder  blade;   talie  the  di- 
mensions on  the  foot-rule  as  before,  Avhich  is  the 
length,  and  work  the  figure  in  (he  fiJIIowing  man- 
ner :  girth  of  the  bullock.  6  ft.  4  in. ;  lenfith  5  ft.  3 
in. ;  \vhich  multipled  together,  maks  34  square  su- 
perficial feet ;  that  again   multiplied   by  23  (the 
number  of  pounds  allowed  to  each  superficial  foot 
of  all  cattle  measuring  less  than  seven  and  more 
than  five  feet  in  girth,)  makes  713  lbs.  and  allow- 
ing 14  pounds  to  the  stone,  is  50  stone,  13  lbs. 
Where  the  animal  measure's  less  than  nine,  and' 
more  than  seven  feet  in  thegirth,  31  is  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  to  each  superficial  foot.  Again,  sup- 
pose a  pig  or  any  small  beast  should  measure  two 
feet  in  girth  and  two  feet  along  the  back,  which 
multiplied  together,  makes  four  square  feet ;  that 
multiplied   by  eleven,   the  number  of  pounds  al- 
lowed for  each  square  foot  of  cattle  measurino-  less 
than  three  in  girth  makes  44  lbs,  which  divided  by 
by  14  to  bring  it  to  stones,  is  three  stones  two 
pounds.  Again,  suppose  a  calf,  sheep,  &c.,  should 
measure  four  feet  six  inches  in  girth,  and  nine  in- 
ches in  length,  which  multiplied  together  makes 
sixteen  and  a  half  square  fijet ;   that  multiplied  by 
sixteen,  the  number  of  pounds  allowed  to  all  cat- 
tle measuring  less   than   five  feet,  and  more  than 
three  in  girth,  makes  26  pounds;   which   divided 
by  fourteen,  to  bring  it  into  stones,  is  IS  si.  12  lbs. 
The  dimensions  of  the  girth  and  length  of  black 
cattle,  sheep,  calves,  or  hogs,  will  be  as  exact,  taken 
this  way,  as  is  at  all  necessary  for  any  computa- 
tion or  valuation  of  stock,  and  will  answerexactlv 
to  the  four  quarters,  sink  the  offal,  and  which  every 
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man  who  can  get  a  bit  of  chalk,  may  easily  per- 
form. A  deduction  must  be  made  for  a  half  fat- 
ted  beast,  of  one  stor.e  in  twenty,  from  that  of  a  fat 
one;  and  for  a  cow  that  has  had  calves,  one  stone 
must  be  allowed,  and  another  for  not  being  pro- 
perly liil. 


ACCOUNT   OF  THE  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  PRE- 
PARATION OF  "short-staple  flax." 

Published  Ijy  tlie  Delaware  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lain- 
beriville,  New  Jersey. 

The  preparing  of  flax,  of  a  suitable  texture  to  be 
spun  on  machinery  similar  in  its  construction  to  that 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  has  been  an 
object  long  sought  after,  and  the  mechanical  skill 
of  Europe  has  been  exhausted  with  abortive  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  this  object.  Various  and  in- 
genious have  been  the  attempts  to  subject  this  use- 
ful article  to  operations  of  machinery,  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  enormous  expenditure  of  human  labor, 
which  is  now  required  to  bring  it  into  cloth  of  a 
fineness  to  become  useful  as  wearing  apparel.  In 
Ireland  and  other  countries,  where  linen  is  a  mate- 
rial article  of  manufacture,  the  most  of  it  is  spun 
by  the  fingers;  besides  this  tedious  expensive  me- 
thod before  the  flax  is  in  a  condition  that  it  can 
be  worked  by  the  hand-wheel,  it  has  lost  from 
three-quarters  to  seven-eighths  of  its  original 
weight  by  the  process  of  hackling,  the  most  part  of 
it  being  drawn  out  into  tow. 

The  coarse  linens  that  are  spun  on  machinery, 
are  also  subject  to  the  same  loss  of  weight,  and 
slow  and  comparatively  imperfect  method  of  spin- 
ning. By  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  staple,  the 
article  is  obliged  to  be  subject  in  all  cases  to  the 
hackle,  as  the  only  method  by  which  the  fibres 
can  be  separated  and  rendered  of  a  sufficient  fine- 
ness to  allow  them  to  be  drawn  into  a  thread.  To 
remedy  all  these  evils,  to  save  this  vast  expendi- 
ture of  labor,  and  also  the  enormous  loss  in  weight, 
a  late  inventor  has  been  led  to  a  series  of  exper- 
iments wich  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  an 
article,  at  a  moderate  expense,  (not  materially  ex- 
ceeding in  cost  the  present  price  of  cotton)  that  is 
capable  of  being  converted  into  cloth  of  any  tex- 
ture, by  the  same  process  as  cotton;  thus  bringing 
the  cost  of  linen  goods  on  a  level  with  cotton. 

We  remark  that  it  is  our  belief  that  a  revolu- 
tion is  about  to  take  place,  equal  if  not  parament 
to  that  produced  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin.  Every  description  of  linen  goods  is  of  year- 
ly import  to  a  vast  amount,  while  at  the  same 
time  large  regions  of  our  own  country  have  a  cli- 
mate and  soil  entirely  congenial  to  the  production 
of  flax,  and  it  has  only  been  prevented  heretofore 
from  becoming  a  staple  article  by  the  expenditure  of 
labor  required  to  make  it  marketable.  By  the  late 
invention  all  these  difficulties  are  abolished,  and  the 
material  is  rendered  subservient  to  the  c/iea/j  action 
of  machinery  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  hands  of 
the  grower,  until  it  arrives  at  the  consumer's  mar- 
ket. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  any 
immediate  reduction  in  the  price  of  linen  goods,  as 
those  holding  the  monopoly  will  of  couise  convert 
it  as  much  as  possible  to  their  own  profit.  Expe- 
riment has  shown  that  linen  cloth  now  selling  in 
our  markets  for  sixty  cents,  may  be  produced  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  twenty-five:  by  thisdalum  a  cal- 


culation of  the  value  of  the  invention,  and  the  pro- 
fit that  must  for  a  long  time  reward  the  first  prose- 
cutors of  the  enterprise,  may  be  easily  made. 

The  Delaware  manufacturing  company  of  Lam- 
bertville.  New  Jersey,  have  contracted  with  the 
inventor,  for  the  exclusive  right  of  the  invention 
for  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed 
by  competent  disinterested  persons  after  the  value 
of  the  invention  is  ascertained  by  experiments  on 
an  extended  scale.  Three  hundred  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  has  been  subscribed,  and  fifty  dollars 
have  been  paid,  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  which  amount,  with  debts  which  the  com- 
pany owe  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  dollars, 
has  been  invested  in  machinery  and  material;  this 
machinery  now  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  is 
capable  of  turning  out  1500  lbs.  of  lint  per  day, 
and  is  at  this  time  in  operation.  In  order  to  ena- 
ble the  company  to  carry  on  their  operations  to  the 
cloth,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  subscrip- 
tion to  three  thousand  shares,  with  the  payment 
of  five  dollars  on  each  share.  By  a  resolution  of 
the  board,  no  further  payment  will  be  demanded 
unless  by  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  stocks 
holders.  This  atiiount  of  capital  will  enable  the 
company  to  throw  a  quantity  of  the  article  into 
tlie  market,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  cloth  pro- 
duced alter  a  short  experience,  will  command  a 
price  equal  to  imported  linens.  We  will  here  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  advantages  which 
the  country  must  derive  in  a  commercial  and  ag- 
ricultural point  from  the  success  of  the  short  sta- 
ple systein  of  working  flax.  Large  regions  of  our 
west  and  north  west,  areadmirabfy  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  and  must,  in  time,  rival  the 
south  with  an  article  of  export,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  save  a  vast  amount  of  capital  sent 
to  Europe  yearly  to  pay  lor  this  indispensable 
article. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  confine  its 
operations  to  {he  preparing  of  flax,  like  the  accom- 
panying samples,  to  be  sold  to  manu!actuiers  who 
have  the  necessary  nuichinery  for  converting  it 
into  cloth. 

It  is  believed  that,  as  soon  as  a  number  of  the 
cotton  spinners  of  this  state,  have  changed  their 
operations  from  cotton  to  hnen,  others  will  be  in- 
duced to  follow— and  consequently  a  large  demand 
(or  the  material  manufiictured  by  the  company. 
The  company  will  of  course  find  it  for  their  inter- 
est to  sell  rights  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  and 
the  profits  to  arise  from  this  course,  as  soon  as  the 
advantages  are  known,  will  be  to  a  great  amount. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  short 
staple  system  for  manufiicturing  flax,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  There  is  no  loss  of  the  fibre,  as  no  tow  is  re- 
quired to  be  taken  out — all  the  lint  is  converted 
mto  linen  of  the  finest  quality. 

2.  The  expense  of  labor  required  to  convert  it 
into  cloth,  is  reduced  to  one-tenth  the  former  cost. 

3.  The  expense  of  bleaching  in  the  flax  is  much 
less  than  in  the  cloth,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  be  in- 
jured in  the  process. 

4.  The  operation  of  bleaching  in  the  cloth  takes 
from  it  a  considerable  weight  of  glutinous  matter, 
and  consequently  leaves  the  goods  open,  and  the 
thread  soft-twisted.  On  the  other  hand  by  the 
short  staple  system,  the  glutinous  matter  is  ex- 
tracted before  it  is  spun,  and  the  thread  will  of 
course  remain  much  more  solid. 
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Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  object  and  pros- 
pects of  the  company,  we  will  here  remarit  that, 
after  considering  all  the  advantages  which  the 
company  derive  from  their  contract  with  the  in- 
ventor, (ffiving  them  the  entire  control  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  which  produces  a  larger 
quantity  of  flax  per  year  than  any  five  states  in 
the  union  together,)  the  profit  to  share-holders 
must  be  very  great. 

Extract  from  sketches  of  the  Upper  Wabash 
Valley,  by  H.  VV.  Ellsworth. 

"For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  flax 
could  be  raised  with  advantage  on  the  western 
prairies,  Mr.  Schermerhorn  visited  one  of  the 
largest  flax  manufactories  in  the  United  States, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Sands  Olcott,  at  New  Hope, 
Pennsylvania.  The  results  of  that  investigation 
will  be  found  in  the  following  letter,  together  with 
a  description  of  the  short  staple  we  have  men- 
tioned : 

New  York,  July  28,  1838. 

"Bear  Sir — Agreeably  to  your  request,  on  my 
return  from  Washington  city,  I  visited  Mr.  Sands 
Olcott,  of  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  the  gentle- 
man who  has  discovered  a  method  of  preparing 
the  short  staple  flax,  (of  which  you  showed  me  a 
specimen  at  the  the  Patent  OlRce,)  so  as  to  make 
it  into  linen  on  the  common  cotton  machinery  now 
in  use.  It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  and  valuable  ar- 
ticle, having  such  a  fine  gloss  or  silky  appearance, 
that  most  persons  mistake  it  for  raw  silk.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  article  will  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  country,  and  will  produce  a  great  and 
profitable  change  in  our  manufactories.  I  found 
Mr.  Olcott  very  ready  to  communicate  to  me  such 
intbrmaiion  as  I  was  in  search  of,  in  rettjrence  to 
the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  manufacturing  it  into 
his  short  staple,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  raising  of  flax  can  be  made  profitable  on 
our  western  prairies. 

"From  the  information  I  have  received,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  linen  of  as  good  quality  can  be 
made  fi-om  the  short  staple  prepared  by  Mr.  Ol- 
cott, as  has  been  made  by  any  method  heretofore 
pursued.  I  know  it  may  be  conjectured  that,  by 
separating  the  fibre  and  bleaching  it,  in  preparino- 
the  short  staple  flax,  the  linen  made  from  it  will 
not  be  of  as  good  a  quality  as  that  made  in  the 
old  way.  But  if  you  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  ta- 
kmg  a  lew  threads  out  of  any  piece  of  linen,  and 
untwist  them,  and  then  pull  ihem  to  pieces,  you 
will  find  you  have  the  same  kind  of  article  from  it 
that  Mr.  Olcott  calls  his  short  staple  flax.  From 
this  It  appears  to  me  that,  by  the  ordinary  process 
ot  water  or  dew-rotting,  breaking,  swingling, 
hatchling,  spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching,  tlTe 
fibre  of  the  flax,  when  manufactured  into  Tinen, 
in  the  common  way,  undergoes  the  same  chanrre 
ivi  ^^P^''^'^""  the  gluten  from  it  that  is  effected  by 
Mr.  Olcott,  by  a  short  and  speedy  process,  before 
It  IS  made  into  cloth.  Indeed,  I  ihink  it  will  make 
a  belter  and  firmer  linen,  because  the  Huten  is 
perfijctly  separated  from  the  fibre  before  it  is 
woven;  whereas,  by  the  old  method,  much  of  the 
gluten  remains  in  the  fibre  after  it  has  been  water 
and  dew-rotted  and  manufactured  into  cloth,  and 
which  is  separated  by  bleaching.  Consequently, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  gluten  separated  from 
the  cloth,  It  becomes  loose  and  open,  though  this 
defect  the  manufacturer  studies  to  disguise  by 
starching.    From  experiments  already  made,  Mr. 


Olcott  is  satisfied  that  his  short  staple  flax  can  be 
manufactured  into  linen,  on  common  cotton  ma- 
chinery, as  easy  and  cheap  as  cotton  shirting  can 
be  made  of  the  same  quality.  I  mean  now  only 
as  to  the  price  of  spinning  and  weaving  per  yard. 
If  this  be  so,  the  flax  crop  will  become  of  as  muck 
importance  and  profit  to  the  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  northern  states,  as  I  he  cotton  crop  is 
to  the  southern  states;  lor  the  difference  between 
linen  and  cotton  cloth  of  the  same  quality,  is 
about  as  one  to  four,  or  twelve  and  a  half  cents  to 
fifty  in  favor  of  linen,  while  the  flax  crop  can  be 
raised  in  half  the  time,  and  with  less  than  half  the 
expense  of  a  cotton  crop.  This  discovery  of  Mr. 
Olcott  will  make  as  great  a  change  in  the  linen 
trade  as  the  invention  of  Whitney's  cotton  ofin 
did  in  the  cotton  trade;  and  must,  in  a  short  time, 
greatly  increase  the  demand,  and  enhance  the 
value  of  prairie  lands,  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Wisconsin,  which  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  flax.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
a  wild  flax,  resembling  our  common  flax,  grow 
spontaneously  in  the  prairie.  Farmers  settled  on 
the  prairies  of  the  west  will  do  well  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flax,  as  one  of  the 
most  productive  crops  they  can  raise.  The  lands 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Hope,  as  an  average  crop,  yield  one  ton 
to  the  acre  of  the  stem,  which  sells  readily  at  ^12 
per  ton;  and  it  is  fair  to  calculate  the  flax-seed 
worth  at  least  as  much  more  fi'om  an  acre,  which 
will  amount  to  §24,  the  avails  from  an  acre  of  flax. 
This,  the  farmers  here  consider  doing  a  njood  bu- 
siness. However,  in  our  rich  prairies  of  the  west, 
we  can  raise  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per 
acre,  as  easily  as  they  raise  one  in  New  Jersey; 
and  by  sowing  our  seed  the  first  crop  on  the  prai- 
rie sod,  we  shall  have  no  weeds  for  some  time  to 
contend  with.  Instead  of  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  pullino;  our  flax  by  hand,  we  shall  be  able 
to  reap  it  with  our  mowing  machines,  and  this 
will  enable  our  farmers  to  raise  very  extensive 
crops,  from  which  they  will  realise  great  profits. 

"Mr.  Olcott  informed  me,  that  in  his  flax  estab- 
lishment at  New  Hope,  he  works  up  about  3,000 
tons  of  flax  in  the  slem  per  year;  and  that  this 
will  produce  about  430  tons  of  his  short  staple 
flax;  that  is,  it  takes  seven  tons  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial to  manufacture  one  ton  of  short  staple  fine 
flax.  The  expense  of  manufacturing  (he  fine  flax, 
including  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  is  about 
•9250  per  ton.  The  expense  of  making  this  fine 
flax  into  fine  linen,  will  be  four  cents  a  yard  lor 
spinning,  weaving,  and  pulling  it  up  ready  for 
rnarket.  This  calculation  is  made  on  the  suppo- 
siiion  that  prices  for  spinning  and  weaving  will  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  cotton.  In  the  above 
estimates,  however,  nothing  is  included  except  the 
expense  of  the  hands  that  do  the  work.  The  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested,  the  risks  on  the 
building,  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery,  are 
not  taken  into  the  account. 

"I  deem  ir  very  important  for  the  interests  of 
our  country  that  linen  factories  should  be  estab- 
lished; and  if  the  profit  arising  fi-om  this  business 
was  generally  known,  I  have  no  doubt  capital  to 
any  amount  could  be  raised  to  carry  them  on  very 
extensively.  As  I  take  a  deep  interest  in  this 
matter,  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation I  could  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  capitalisls  to  this  branch  of 
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business.    I  will  now  give  you  briefly  the  sum  of 
the  matter :  ,  ,  .  , 

'<1.  Estimate  for  buiUings  and  machinery  to 
manufacture  1,000  tons  of  short  staple  flax  per 
year,  according  to  information  derived  from  iVJr. 
Olcott,  will  cost  about  -  -  -  §30,000 
"The  actual  expense  of  preparing  1,000 
tons,  including  the  expense  of  the  raw 
material,  at  S250  per  ton       -        -        250,000 

8280,000 

"Now  let  us  estimate  this  fine  flax  worth  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  which  will  not  be  deemed  an  ex- 
travagant price,  when  it  is  considered  that  every 
pound  of  flax  will  make  from  four  to  five  yards  of 
cloth,  say  four  yards,  and  that  this  can  be  manu- 
factured at  four  cents  per  yard.  These  1,000  tons, 
beinf^  2,000,000  pounds,  will  be  worth,  at  50  cents 
per  pound  '  -  -  -  "  81,000,000 
"Now  deduct  from  this,  as  above,  for 
buildings,  machinery,  raw  material, 

and  expense  of  manufacturing  the 

short  staple  flax,         -        -        -        ^280,000 

"Which  leaves  a  profit,  after  paying 

for  building  and  machinery  -        $720,000 


"2.  Estimate  for  manufacturing  the  short  sta- 
ple into  fine  linen.  I  have  been  informed,  by 
gentlemen  engaged  in  cotton  factories,  that  it  is 
considered  a  fair  and  safe  estimate,  in  establishing 
cotton  factories,  that  every  loom  you  put  into  ope- 
ration will  cost  81,000.  This  includes  all  expense 
for  site,  buildings,  machinery,  &c.  A  power  loom, 
to  fro  into  complete  operation,  it  is  estimated,  will 
turn  out  30  yards  of  cloth  a  day.  Then  to  manu- 
facture 1,000  tons  of  fine  flax,  being  2,000,000 
pounds,  which  will  make  8,000,000  of  yards,  you 
must  have  in  operation  about  850  looms,  which, 
at  S  1,000  each,  give  -  -  -  ^850,000 
"For  spinning  2,000,000  pounds,  at  8 

cents  per  pound  -        -         -        160,000 

"For  weaving  and  putting  up  8,000,- 

000  yds.,  at  two  cents  per  yard  -  100,000 
"For  1,000  tons  or  2,000,000  pounds  of 

short  staple  flax  at  50  cents         -        1,000,000 


"The  whole  expense  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, labor,  and  stock,  for  produ- 
cinfr  8,000,000  yards  of  fine  linen,  is  $2,170,000 


"If  we  estimate  this   linen  at  fifty  cents  per 
yard,  then  8,000,000  yards,  at  fifty  cents,  is 

"Deduct    lor    buildings,    machinery, 
stock,  and  labor,      -        -        -        82,170,000 


Which  leaves  the  net  proceeds    -        81)830,000 

"Now,  according  to  the  above  estimates,  the 
farmers  on  the  western  prairies  would  make  from 
a  flax  crop  at  least  trom  825  to  $30  per  acre  from 
their  land,  which  cost  them  only  81  25  per  acre. 

"The  manufacturers  of  the  raw  material  into 
the  fine  short  staple  flax,  would  make  between 
two  and  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  their  capital 
invested  in  this  business. 

"And  the  linen  manufacturer,  alter  payintr  for 
all  his  buildings,  machinery,  stock,  and  labor, 
would  clear  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  the  first 


year;  and  after  that  his  profits  will  also  be  between 
two  and  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  his  invest- 
ments. From  this  it  is  evident  that  linen  might 
be  manufactured  and  sold  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  below  the  above  estimated  prices; 
and  yet,  all  engaged  in  this  business  make  it  a 
very  profitable  operation.  This  would  be  a  great 
saving  to  the  consumers  of  this  article.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  advantage  the  country  will  derive 
from  the  introduction  and  manufacture  of  the 
short  staple  flax;  for  we  shall  have  introduced  a 
new  staple,  admirably  adapted  to  be  combined 
with  other  staples,  particularly  that  of  silk.  This 
will  greatly  aid  the  silk  manufacturers  of  our 
country,  and  enable  them  soon  to  furnish  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  new  and  very  substan- 
tial article  for  wearing  apparel  for  the  use  of  gen- 
tlemen. If  our  farmers  and  manufacturers  were 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  and 
manufacture  of  linen,  and  of  a  silk  and  linen  fa- 
bric, it  would  not  only  be  very  profitable  to  them- 
selves, but  annually  save  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  our  country,  which  we  now  pay  to  other 
nations  lor  linens  and  silks.  This  subject  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  the  attention  of  every  man  who  has 
the  best  interests  and  prosperity  of  his  country  at 
heart;  and  I  hope  it  will  claim  the  attention  of  the 
farming  and  manufacturing  interests  in  the  states 
most  interested  in  this  business. 

"1  have  given  you  my  views  freely  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  have  been  drawn  up  hastily;  let  then> 
pass  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  make  what  use 
of  them  you  please. 

"I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  friend,  &c., 

"j.  f.  scherbierhorn. 
"Hon.  H.  L.   Ellsworth. 

Washington,  D.   C" 
"We  are  aware  that  objections  may  be  raised 
to  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  per  pound  for  the  "short 
staple;"  though  that  price  might  be  sustained  by 
reference  to  the  present  cost  of  linens. 

"The  short  staple,  however,  can  be  prepared  at 
about  8250  per  ton,  and  afforded  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound,  giving  an  immediate  profit  of 
one  hundred  per  cent.  Allowing  it  to  be  bought 
at  this  price,  it  could  be  manufactured  into  linen 
and  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  per  yard;  yieldinir, 
in  this  shape,  to  the  manufacturer,  a  further  profit 
of  one  hundred  per  cent.,  as  his  reward." 

It  is  found  by  experiment,  that  one  acre  of  good 
land  will  vield  a  bale  (or  four  hundred  pounds)  of 
cotton,  ready  for  the  market;  and  it  is  believed  a 
similar  amount  of  the  short  staple  may^be  raised 
upon  an  acre  of  the  western  prairies.  The  calcu- 
lation is  as  follows:  Seven  tons  of  the  flax  in  stem 
are  required  for  one  of  the  short  staple.  At  the 
rate,  therefore,  of  one  and  a  half  ton,  or  3,000 
pounds)  of  the  stem  per  acre,  it  will  be  found  that 
each  acre  will  produce  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  the  short  staple;  a  fact,  exhibit- 
ing conclusively  the  future  value  of  the  prairies, 
should  the  culture  of  flax  be  generally  adopted. 

In  many  portions  of  our  country,  especially  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  flax  is  raised  wiih 
reference  to  the  seed  alone,  and  the  lint  is  thrown 
away. 

Mowing  flax  has  been  resorted  to  f)y  many 
farmers,  in  prelerence  to  the  tedious  and  expensive 
modes  of  pulling,  heretofore  in  use.  This,  howe- 
ver, is  a  process  which  always  leaves,  the  stem  en- 
tangled and  difficult  to  break.     In  the  new  me- 
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thod  of  reducing  flax  to  a  fibre  resembling  cotton, 
it  is  believed  that  less  care  in  gathering  will  be  re- 
quired; especially  ifthe  "brakes"  are  improved  bj' 
the  addition  of  transverse  rollers,  to  crush  the 
stem,  in  whatever  position  it  may  be  presented. 


From  the  Franklin  Farmer. 
THE  SHORT-HORN   FKVER. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Gene- 
see Farmer,  in  an  article  headed  "Kentucky  Farm- 
ing," the  editor  expresses  the  beliefthat  ^Hhe  short- 
horn fever  in  the  ivest.  like  the  mulberry  fever  in 
the  east,  must  be  near  reaching  its  crisis.'' 

Although  I  will  cheerfully  accord  to  the  able 
editor  of  that  excellent  paper  a  general  correct- 
ness of  opinion,  yet  1  can  but  express  my  entire 
dissent  to  the  above  sentiment,  in  which,  I  hum- 
bly think  the  editor,  has  for  once  been  vastly  mis- 
taken. He  iniimaies  iliat  the  demand  and  sales 
of  the  short-horns  in  the  west  is  the  effect  of  a  ma- 
nia; and  is  out  of  proportion  to  their  value.  Does 
he  not  know  that  at  all  tlie  numerous  Fairs  in  the 
west  (the  extensive  reports  of  which  he  has  seen,) 
the  merits  of  these  animals  have  been  the  subject 
of  most  rigid  scrutiny  ;  and  that  without  a  sin- 
gle exception  they  have  carried  ofT  the  palm? 
Does  he  not  know,  that  for  several  years  past,  we 
have  placed  them  beside  our  scrubs  in  the  dairy, 
the  slaughter  house,  and  the  feeding  lot,  and  that 
their  intrinsic  merit  and  superior  excellence  have 
thus  been  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt? 

So  obvious  and  decided  is  the  superiority  of  the 
improved  short-horn  over  the  scrub  cattle,  all  things 
being  considered,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  every  intelligent  farmer  in  the  west,  to 
possess  them,  so  soon  as  he  can  procure  money  to 
purchase,  and  grass  to  pasture  them.  In  this  they 
proceed  upon  an  invaluable  principle  which  should 
always  be  observed:  Keep  no  stock  hut  the  best 
of  its  kind. 

Hitherto  these  animals  have  been  restricted  to 
small  districts  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Tennesee, 
but  more  recently  have  been  turning  from  these 
districts  as  common  centres,  with  their  heads  and  I  t-'iis  county,  for  ^2,000;  the  highest  price  ever 


been  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  west, 
that  for  several  years  past  we  have  not  been  able 
to  produce  a  sufficiency  of  through-bred  bulls  to 
cross  the  common  stocks  with.  Hence,  so  far  from 
declining,  the  price  of  blooded  cattle  in  Kentucky 
has  steadily  advanced,  even  through  the  pecuni- 
ary crises  of  the  two  last  years;  and  is  still  advan- 
cing, notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  death  of 
several  of  the  principal  breeders  in  Kentucky, 
and  some  other  circumstances,  have  combined  to 
throw  an  unusually  large  number  into  market  du- 
ring the  last  summer  and  fall;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  shortness  of  the  crops. 

I  have  heard  that  a  cow  sold  in  this  section 
last  month  for  $2000.  She  is  not  bad  property 
at  that  price,  for  her  last  calf,  though  a  bull,  and 
only  a  ftjw  months  old,  sold  for  igjSOO;  and  her  next 
will  most  probably  be  worth  as  much.  Nor  could 
the  calf  be  dear,  for  even  in  a  herd  of  20  common 
cows  he  would  pay  for  himself  in  four  years,  every 
half  blood  calf  being  worth  ^10  more  than  a  scrub 
calf  (other  things  being  equal)  even  for  beef. 

If  there  is  any  propriety  in  the  foregoing  calcu- 
lations, the  mania  for  the  shoit-horns,  so  fiar  from 
reaching  ils  crises,  is  yel  far, very  far,fiom  its  climax. 
So  confident  am  I  in  this  belielj  that  this  year,  I 
have  sold  only  about  i§  1000  worth  of  stock,  while  I 
have  bred  nearly  forty  cows  to  a  through-bred 
bull.  The  short-horns  for  years  to  come  must 
spread  through  the  country  southward  and  west- 
ward, and  the  price  for  them  will  be  still  onward 
and  upward.  Let  not  these  who  wish  to  purchase, 
delay,  under  the  vain  expectation  of  a  reduction  in 
price,  or  they,  like  myself,  may  have  to  rue  it,  to 
the  tune  of  many  hundreds. 
Yours  resjxjctfully, 

A  Kentucky  Farmer. 


From  llie  Lexington  Intelligencer. 
SALES  OF    DURHAM    CATTLE. 

Wfi  learn  that  Henry  Clay,  Jr.  Esq.,  has  sold 
his  imported  improved  short-horned  Durham  cow. 
Princess  to  John  and  Richard  Allen,  Esqre.,  of 


footsteps  directed  to  every  possible  point  of  the 
compass.  See  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
which  is  rapidly  preparing  for  and  calling  for 
these  valuable  animals.  Illinois  and  iVlissouri  are 
throwing  enclosures  around  their  vast  natural  pas- 
tures, (with  a  rapidity  almost  rivalling  magic;  it- 
seltj)  soon  to  be  grazed  by  the  best  cattJe  which 
can  be  procured.  Indiana,  although  inclined  to  a 
diversifted  husbandry,  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  taste 
for  grazing  and  good  cattle.  Tennessee  is  open- 
ing her  eyes  to  a  soil  exhaustiig  by  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, and  sees  in  the  growth  »f  the  blue  grass,  and 
the  pasturing  of  cattle,  the  -neans  of  restoration 
and  riches,  and  is  even  ortbring  the  short-horns 
from  England.  Ohio  andKentucky  themselves 
are  not  half  supplied  with  this  valuable  commo- 
dity; and  to  say  nothing  of  North  Alabama,  x\r- 
kansas  and  Wisconsin,  tue  above  states  embrace 
a  territory,  (by  relerence  to  the  Gazetteer,)  of 
more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  square 
miles  yet  to  be  supnlied  with  this  excellent  race. 
Allowing  only  one  short-horn  to  the  square  mile, 
the  stoclt  v/e  now  have  to  breed  from  could  scarce 
supply  the  demand  in  twenty  years.  So  rapid  has 
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given  far  a  cow  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  sale  of  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  last  week, 
the  improved  short-horned  Durham  call)  Gros- 
venor,  two  years  old,  by  Talleyrand,  imported  by 
the  Ohio  stock  company,  was  purchased  by  Thos. 
H.  Clay,  Esq.,  for  $700. 

As  the  vast  improvement  in  the  size  and  beauty 
of  our  stock,  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Durham  breed,  has  become  more  extensively 
known  and  appreciated,  the  pure  blooded  animals 
of  this  race  have  increased  in  value;  and  probably 
will  continue  to  do  so,  until  the  supply  is  equal  to 
the  demand.  Such  has  been  the  anxiety  of  stock 
raisers,  not  only  of  this  county  and  state,  but 
throughout  the  west,  for  a  few  years  past,  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  through-bred  Durham  breed- 
ers, that  the  multiplication  of  the  race  has  borne 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  purcha- 
sers in  the  market.  This  will  doubtless  continue 
to  be  the  case  for  a  number  oi'  years.  Fayette 
county  was,  we  believe,  the  first  place  in  the  west 
where  the  improved  short-horns  were  introduced, 
and,  although  several  of  our  farmers  have,  for  a 
number  of  years,  been  investing  their  capital,  in 
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the  business,  their  sales  have  been  eo  rapid,  that 
lew  if  any  of  tliem,  have  more  of  through-bred 
animals  on  hand,  than  are  necessary  for  tlieu-  own 
immediate  purposes.  That  the  business  has  been 
a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  them,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  cannot  be  doubled;  but  they 
have  not  received  more  than  a  just  reward  lor  their 
enterprise,  and  the  care  and  attention  they  have 
given  to  ihe  important  subject  ol  improving  our 
breeds  of  cattle.  It  is  a  mailer  in  which  every 
farmer,  and  posterity,  are  deeply  interested.  As 
a  mine  of  the  richest  ore  is  more  valuble  than  one 
which  contains  nothing  but  the  meanest  metals, 
so  is  an  agricultural  country,  stocked  with  the 
finest  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  wealthy  above 
that  which  possesses  none  but  the  unimproved 
scrub  races. 

The  cow  above  stated,  purchased  by  Mr.  Allen, 
is  one  of  superior  form  and  size;  the  calf,  we  have 
also  been  told  by  good  judges  of  slock,  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  exceeded  in  appearance  by  one  ol 
his  affe. 


ON   THE    PROPAGATION    OF   SILK-WORBIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 


«  The  moths  which  come  out  the  first  day  are 
called  grass-moths.  The  last  of  all,  are  called 
mo-gno,  (that  is  to  eay:  the  last  butterflies.) 
Neither  of  them  ought  to  be  kept.  Only  those 
which  come  out  after  the  second  day  should  be 
taken.  The  sheets  of  paper  must  be  spread 
upon  the  cases  of  a  shelf,  then  the  males  and  fe- 
males come  close  together  and  copulate.  When 
the  evening  comes,  the  male  butterflies  must  be  ta- 
ken aivay,  and  the  females  placed  on  sheets  ol  pa- 
per, leaving  an  equal  distance  between  them. 
The  eggs  vvliich  are  found  in  lumps  ought  to  be 
thrown  "out."— (  Chinese  Treatise  on  the  culture 
of  silk,  published  by  P.  Force.) 

"After  the  cocoons  have  been  taken  down  from 
the  hedge,  those  which  are  intended  ibr  eggs, 
should  be  laid,  but  not  crowded,  on  tables,  that  is 
to  say,  the  males  on  one  table  and  the  females  on 
another,  that  they  may  not  copulate  two  soon,  and 
before  they  have  discharged  a  viseid  humor,  ot  a 
yellow  reddish  color,  ichich  pi  events  their  fecun- 
diiy.  They  discharge  this  humor  in  one  hour  alter 
they  come  out  of  the  cocoons."— (i^ssai/s  on 
American  silk,  by  J.  D.  Homergue.} 


1  have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  the  essays 
of  Mr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  on  the  culture  of  silk, 
recently  published  in  the  Farmers'  Register.  But 
there  is  an  objectionable  passage  in  No.  2  which 
I  hope  Mr.  Smith  will  consent  to  alter  or  sup- 
press, when  the  essays  shall  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form. 

The  lantruage  used  about  the  writers  of  a  po- 
lite, hospitable  and  scientific  people  is  uncourteous, 
and  the  theory  maintained  erroneous,  and  calcu- 
lated to  do  harm.  I  should  not  nse  such  poisi- 
tive  language,  if  I  had  not  investigated  the  sub- 
ject with  unusual  care. 

1  will  now  contrast  the  passage  from  Mr. 
Smith's  essay  with  quotations  from^  the  Chinese 
and  French  writers  and  the  result  of  ray  own  ex- 
perience since  the  spring  of  1836. 

Mr.  S.  says  "  the^ recommendation  of  the 
French  to  separate  the  moths  alter  they  have 
been  coupled  six  hours,  is  perfect  nonsense,  and 
is  one  of  the  ridiculous  refinements  that  refined 
people  have  tried  to  apply  to  the  silk-culture,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  utility  to  recommend  them, 
and  only  remarkable  for  the  great  additional  la- 
bour and  perplexity  with  which  they  encumber 
the  business.  Like  all  the  other  fooleries  of  the 
French,  I  tried  this,  and  got  for  my  pains  no  other 
result,  than  a  loss  of  about  one-third  of  my  eggs, 
which  were  not  fecundated,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Let  the  moths  remain  together  until 
they  separate  of  themselves,  and  all  your  eggs 
will  be  good." 

Nothing  it  seems  to  me,  short  of  infallible  cer- 
tainty can  justify  the  spirit  and  turn  of  ihis  quo- 
tation ;  and  to  arrive  at  such  certainty  it  is  obvious 
that  more  than  one  or  even  two  experiments  are 
requisite.  The  subject  is  too  important  to  be  des- 
patched in  this  hasty  and  peremptory  style.  It 
will  appear  from  one  of  the  following  quotations, 
that  Mr.  S.'s  failure  to  get  good  eggs  may  be 
accounted  tor  without  pronouncing  a  practice 
sanctioned  by  the  combined  experience  of  France, 
Italy  and  China,  to  be  "perfect  nonscnce'''  and  a 
a  ridiculous  foolery. 


I  have  practiced  the  method  described  by  the 
Chinese  writer  five  times,  and  have  uniformly 
had  the  eggs  well  fecundated.  The  eggs  may 
fail  to  become  fecundated,  not  only  for  the  viscid 
humor  mentioned  above,  but  also  by  delaying  the 
union  until  the  eggs  are  formed,  and  the  females 
are  ready  to  deposit  them.  Copulation  may  take 
place  after  this,  but  it  Avill  avail  nothing.  The 
moths  usually  come  out  of  the  cocoons  between 
sun-rise  and  10  A.  M.  Those  which  copulate 
about  that  time,  should  be  spread  out  in  pairs, 
where  they  cannot  be  disturbed  by  males  seeking 
union  with  the  female,  until  4  P.  M.  The  males 
must  then  be  taken  away,  and  the  females  left 
quietly  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

The  energy  of  the  males  is  far  from  being^  ex- 
hausted when  the  females  are  satisfied,  and  if  not 
taken  away,  such  is  their  anxiety  for  re-union, 
that  the  females  will  be  harassed,  and  confusion 
and  disorder  will  be  the  consequence.  Such  at 
least,  has  been  my  experience;  let  others  exa- 
mine the  subject  carefully,  and  report  the  result 
I  of  their  observations. 

Your  ob't  servant, 

Layton   Y.  Atkins. 
Stafford  County,  Va.,  Dec.  Slst,  1838. 


'  From  the  Farmer's  Magazine. 

BEaiNNING     OF     MARLING      AND      LIMING     III 
ROXBURGaSHIRE,    SCOTLAND. 

Marl  was  first  apjlied,  as  a  manure,  in  Rox- 
burgh, by  Lord  Mi«o,  as  a  proprietor,  and  by 
Mr.  Davvson,  as  a  famer,  about  the  year  1753; 
the  former  using  his  own  shell-marl,  which  was 
not  then  to  be  had  for~.ale,  and  the  latter  clay- 
marl;  the  former  at  the  late  of  30  carts,  the  latter 
at  the  rate  of  330  carts  per  acre.  So  soon  as  roads 
of  communication  vvere  oper«d,  lime  immediately 
superseded  the  use  of  clay-ir.arl  (of  which  such 
enormous  quantities  needed  to  oe  applied;)  though 
the  county  yields  no  lime,  and  .he  distance  to  it 
extends  from  16  to  30  miles.    Since  the  year  1772, 
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shell-marl  has  been  exposed  to  public  sale;  and 
since  it  was  thus  procurable  by  iiirmers  at  large, 
its  application  is  becoming  more  general.  From 
20  to  25  carts,  such  as  already  specified,  are  given 
to  the  acre,  of  this  shell-marl,  in  a  dry  state:  it 
loses,  in  drying,  a  fifth  of  its  bulk  wet  from  the 
pit.  The  effects  ot  marl  are  observed  to  be  not 
immediate,  but  lasting:  crops  from  marl  are  a 
fortnight  later  in  ripening  than  those  from  lime, 
and  The  grain  of  less  weight  by  one-tenth,  in 
equal  measure. 

Lime  is  rather  preferred  even  to  shell-marl,  its 
quicker  operation  suiting  belter  with  the  short 
tenure  of  a  tenant's  possession.  It  is  applied  at 
the  rate  of  six  carts  lo  the  acre,  in  light  soils;  and 
•of  eight,  ten,  or  sometimes  sixteen,  in  clay  soils. 


From  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 
THE  ROHAN  POTATO. 

This  celebrated  potato  will  be  very  extensively 
cultivated  the  coming  season.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  varieties  for  productiveness 
ever  known  ;  nor  are  its  eating  qualities  inferior. 
Though  not  held  up  lo  be  equal  to  the  forty-fold, 
the  Mercers,  and  other  well  known  kinds  lor  the 
table,  they  are,  nevertheless,  equal,  if  not  superi- 
or, to  ma:)y  of  the  potatoes  which  are  to  be  found 
in  our  markets.  For  stock  there  is  probably  no 
crop  that  can  be  raised  more  productive.  Twelve 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  can  probably  be  grown, 
if  the  statements  of  Judge  Buel  and  others  can 
be  relied  on,  who  have  raised  them.  During  the 
past  dry  summer,  side  by  side  with  other  kinds  of 
potatoes,  the  produce  was  as  ten  to  one.  The 
severe  draught  affected  the  crop  in  a  great  degree, 
yet  the  produce  was  immense.  St.  Helena  pota- 
toes, a  variety  in  considerable  esteem,  did  not  pro- 
duce a  crop  that  would  pay  the  expense  of  dig- 
ging, in  the  same  ground  where  the  Rohan  af- 
forded thirteen  pounds  to  one  planted.  In  our 
notices  of  vegetables,  which  will  appear  in  our 
next  number,  we  shall  add  some  additional  facts, 
relative  to  their  growth,  produce,  and  importance 
to  the  farmer. 


From  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine. 
CROSS   FECUNDATION   OP    PLANTS. 

The  effect  of  the  preceding  winter  on  hybrid 
plants  has  led  to  some  interesting  results  respect- 
ing cross  fecundation.  It  is  known  to  scientific 
gardeners,  that,  in  the  case  of  hybrids  generally, 
the  progeny  takes  the  constitution  of  the  female 
parent,  while  its  characteristic  features  are  those  of 
the  male.  Hence,  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  that 
a  cross  between  Hdsa  semperflorens  and  the  Ayr- 
shyre  rose,  the  latter  being  the  female  parent, 
would  produce  a  much  hardier  progeny,  than  ifthe 
crossing  had  been  reversed.  It  might  also  have  been 
anticipated,  that  a  cross  between  the  tree  rhododen- 
drons of  Nepal  and  the  Rhododendron  ponticum  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  the  latter  species  be- 
ing the  female  parent,  would  produce  a  much  more 
tender  progeny,  than  a  cross  between  the  Asiatic 
tree  rhododendrons  and  those  of  North  America, 
the  latter  being  the  female  parent.  Hence,  we  are 
able  to  account  for  the  apparently  anomalous  cir- 


cumstance of  some  of  the  Bengal  hybrid  roses 
having  been  destroyed  altogether  by  last  winter's 
frost,  while  others  have  been  only  partially  injured; 
and  hence,  also,  we  discover  the  reason  why  the 
progeny  of  Rhododendron  cataicbiense,  Rhod.  max- 
imum, R.  caucdsicum,&ic.,  fecundated  hy Rhododen- 
dron arbdreum,  have  stood  the  last  winter,  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  injured;  while  the  progeny  of  i?. pdnit- 
cum,  fecundated  by  R.  arbor&um,  has  invariably 
been  killed  down  to  the  ground,  or  totally  destroy- 
ed. While  the  loss  of  some  hybrid  arbutuses  is 
to  be  accounted  for  on  this  principle,  the  mode  of 
producing,  by  cross  fecundation,  a  number  of  others 
which  shall  be  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  common  spe- 
cies, is  clearly  pointed  out.  In  short,  the  confir- 
mation of  the  general  principle,  that,  in  cross  fe- 
cundation, the  constitution  of  the  female  parent 
prevails  in  the  progeny,  is,  we  think,  the  most  im- 
portant gardening  feature  that  has  transpired  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that,  among  plants  rais- 
ed from  seed,  whether  the  parent  has  been  cross 
fecundated,  or  otherwise,  there  is  frequently  con- 
siderable constitutional  difference  in  the  progeny; 
some  being  hardier  than  others,  and  some  being 
earlier  or  later  than  the  average  of  the  species,  of 
coming  into  leaf  or  flower.  These  differences 
in  seedlings  may  be  seen  on  an  extensive  scale,  in 
ev^ry  hawthorn  hedge  and  oak  wood;  and,  in 
a  more  limited  way,  they  are  exhibited  in  seed- 
lings of  different  sorts  of  evergreens,  such  as  the 
arbutus,  Qaercus  JHcx,  Portugal  laurel,  Magnolia 
grandifldra,  ^'c.  The  causes  of  this  difference 
never  have,  and,  probably,  never  will  be,  disco- 
vered; but,  nevertheless,  any  facts  which  bear  on 
the  subject  are  worthy  of  record.  Thus,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter  pro- 
duced a  much  more  injurious  effect  on  the  nar- 
row-leaved varieties  of  Rhododendron  ponticum, 
such  as  R.p.  salicifolium  than  on  the  varieties  with 
broad  leaves.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
narrow-leaved  varieties  of  Magnolia  grandiflora, 
M.  g.  lanceolata  having  had  the  foliage  more  in- 
jured than  any  other  variety. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  colder  parts  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, that  had  ripened  their  wood,  have  escaped 
wholly  unhurt;  while  some  natives  of  Siberia, 
such  as  Lonicera  iatarica,  though,  when  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  they  are  capable  of  resisting  the  most 
severe  cold  of  the  British  winter,  were,  from 
being  in  a  growing  state  when  the  severe  frost 
suddenly  took  place,  severely  injured.  Even  the 
evergreen  magnolia  of  North  America,  M.  gran- 
diflora, in  places  where  it  was  exposed  as  a  stan- 
dard tree,  in  the  free  air  of  the  climate  of  London, 
only  had  its  leaves  injured,  and  that,  in  most  , 
places,  but  partially;  the  buds  having  broken  out 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  in  every  case  that 
we  have  seen  or  heard  of  On  dry  gravelly  soil, 
in  Hertfordshire,  such  as  at  Tofleridge  and  Ches- 
hunt,  even  the  leaves  of  standard  evergreen  mag- 
nolias have  escaped  without  the  slightest  injury; 
thus  placing  the  hardiness  of  this  fine  tree  beyond 
all  doubt.  Most  of  the  beautiful  species  of  Ma-i 
honia  (evergreen  berberries),  from  California, 
have  also  stood  the  winter,  without  their  beautiful 
foliage  having  sustained  the  least  injury.  Garrya 
elliptica,  an  evergreen  from  California,  proves  to 
be  of  the  same  degree  of  hardiness  ae  the  cora- 
mon  laurtistinus.    Aimiba  japonica,  like  many 
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other  japan  plants,  ligneous  and  herbaceous, 
proves  to  be  quite  hardy.  fVistaria  sinensis, 
Magnolia  conspicua,  and  Illicium  anisalum,  from 
China,  and  Chimonanihusfragrans,  from  Japan, 
are  also  as  hardy  as  any  oi'  our  natives,  and  will, 
in  consequence,  in  all  future  time,  prove  conspi- 
cuous ornaments  iu  British  gardens.  The  lesson 
which  the  young  gardener  lias  to  learn  from  these 
liicts  is,  that  it  is  not  enough  lor  liim  to  know 
the  general  principles  of  plant  culture,  as  taught 
in  books,  and  practised  in  British  gardens;  but 
that  it  is  nearly  equally  necessary  for  him  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  geographical  range,  and  of 
the  soil,  and  the  elevation  above  the  sea,  as  far  as 
these  can  be  obtained,  of  every  foreign  plant 
which  is  committed  to  his  care. 


quisite,  in  order  that  affairs  may  be  kept  in  toie- 
able  order. 


From  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine. 
BREAD    WITHOUT     YEAST. 

A  baker  in  London  has  just  taken  out  a  patent 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  light  bread,  the  qualities 
of  which  depend  neither  upon  leaven  nor  yeast. 
He  substitutes  for  these  materials  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  hydrochloric  acid,  in  such  quantities  as 
to  enable  the  acid  to  combine  with  the  soda,  and 
thus  form  common  salt;  while  the  carbonic  acid  is 
disengaged,  swells  the  ^bugh,  and  gives  it  that 
spongy  appearance  which  characterizes  light 
bread.  The  lollovving  is  the  manner  of  operat- 
ing:— 

To  7  lbs,  of  wheaten  flour  mix  from  350  to  500 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  nearly  a  bottle 
and  a  half  of  distilled  water.  In  another  vessel, 
the  necessary  quantity  of  acid  (120  to  460  grains 
of  muriatic  acid  of  the  shops  are,  in  general,  ne- 
cessary) is  mixed  in  about  half  a  botllelul  of  wa- 
ter. It  is  indispensable  to  dilute  the  dough  well 
with  the  solution  of  soda;  and,  when  all  is  well 
prepared,  the  acid  is  poured  on  it.  Pastry  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  quantity  of 
bicarbonate  used  varies  with  the  degree  of  light- 
ness required  lor  the  paste. 


From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
BROOMS. 

A  cargo  of  corn  brooms  has  been  landed  here 
during  the  last  week,  from  George-town,  D.  C. 
Messrs.  Geo.  C.  Mason  &  Co.,  have  established 
a  factory  there,  capable  of  turning  out  a  thousand 
a  day,  and  they  have  already  obtained  sufficient 
attention  to  the  matter  by  the  fiirmers  in  the 
neighborhood  to  furnish  them  with  great  quan- 
tities of  corn  of  a  fine  and  long  fibre,  surpassing, 
it  seema  to  us,  that  which  is  grown  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  at  the  north.  The 
brooms  are  ver}'^  neatly  manufactured,  so  that  any 
young  lady  might  well  be  proud  to  be  seen  every 
day  with  one  of  them  in  her  hand.  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  rivalry  of  the  south  against  the  north 
in  some  of  these  Yankee  notions.  Besides,  we 
do  not  know  that  there  is  a  more  appropriate  place 
in  the  country  for  an  establishment  of  this  kind, 
than  the  District  of  Columbia;  for  there,  more  than 
slsewhere,  a  thorough  sweeping  out  is  often  re- 


From  the  Southern  Agriculturalist. 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  REPORT  ON  THE  DE- 
FECTS CALSED  BY  BAD  MANAGEMENT  OF 
FINE  SEA-ISLAND  {OR  LONG  STAPLE)  COT- 
TON. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Sept.  21s/,  1838. 
Messrs  Browns  &  Welsman, — 

Gentlemen: — We  beg  to  direct  your  attention, 
and  that  of  your  friends,  who  are  growers  of  fine 
sea-island  cotton,  to  the  subject  of  the  annexed 
letter,  addressed  to  our  friends  in  Manchester,  by  a 
highly  respectable  house  engaged  in  the  fine 
spinning  [trade.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  objec- 
able  feature  in  fine  sea-island,  of  which  not 
only  the  above  house,  but  also  all  the  other  fine 
spinners  have  repeatedly  complained;  and  we 
trust  you  will  agree  with  us  in  deeming  the  sub- 
ject of  sufficient  importance  to  be  submitted  at 
once  to  the  notice  of  our  planters.  Their  known 
skill  and  perseverance  may  devise  some  means  of 
abating,  if  not  removing  altogether,  the  evil  point- 
ed out.  Accompanying  the  annexed,  we  have 
samples  of  the  ditierent  styles  of  preparation, 
from  ihe  most  faulty  to  that  which  is  referred  to 
as  a  specimen  of  the  perfect;  and  we  invite  you  to 
call  and  examine  them.  Requesting  you  will  aid 
us  in  giving  circulation  to  the  annexed. 

We  remain  very  respectfiilly,  your  obt.  evt's,    , 
GouRDiNj  Matthiessen  &  Co. 

Manchester,  (Eng.)  August  2,  1838. 

We  have  often,  in  conversation  with  you,  ex- 
pressed our  regret,  that  the  growers  of  fine  sea- 
islands,  in  so  many  instances,  injured  their  cotton, 
by  stringing  and  matting  it  in  the  getting  up;  and 
in  hope  of^  drawing  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject through  the  medium  of  your  house,  we  beg 
to  trouble  you  with  the  following  observations. 

Fine  cotton  yarn  is  esteemed  in  proportion  as 
the  thread  is  uniform  in  substance,  free  from 
lumps,  and  strong.  The  latter  has  been  decided- 
ly improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  select  seed 
cotton,  but  the  levelness  of  the  thread  has  been 
impaired  rather  than  otherwise,  and  this  arises 
from  ihe  multitude  of  small  white  specks,  or  nit- 
ters,  with  which  the  staple  of  the  finer  and  softer 
kinds  of  sea-islands,  and  the  select  cotton  seed 
particularly  abounds. 

In  examining  these  nitters  through  a  micro- 
scope, we  find  them  in  general  composed  of  kinds 
of  fibres,  presenting  an  appearance  much  resem- 
bling the  misletoe  plant  in  this  country,  and  lor 
some  time,  we  feared  they  were  excrescences  pe- 
culiar to  the  fine  fibre,  and  inseparable  from  it; 
but  the  two  recent  samples  of  beautifiilly  fine  se- 
lect seed  cotton,  sent  us  by  you,  are  so  free  from 
this  defect,  that  we  have  now  a  strong  impression 
they  are  chiefly  produced  by  an  overhandling  in 
the  getting  up;  at  least,  we  can  multiply  such 
nitters  here,  by  mismanagement  in  the  cleaning 
process;  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  same  effect 
is  produced  in  America.  We  would,  therefore, 
strongly  urge  the  planter's  attention  to  this  point; 
for,  in  all  cotton  goods,  such  as  gauze,  muslins 
and  laces,  it  takes  immensely  from  their  value 
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and  beauty,  and  limits  the  use  of  the  finer  yarns, 
which  are  chiefly  used  lor  these  articles.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  we  may  state,  that  one  of  our 
customers  informs  us,  he  frequently  pays  from  9d. 
to  Is.  per  yard,  upon  his  finest  muslins,  for  picking- 
out  the  nitters,  one  by  one  with  a  needle,  alter  the 
goods  were  woven — an  expense  which  is  equal  lo 
from  10s.  a  30s.  upon  each  pound  weight  of  muslin. 
Our  experience  has  proved  that  the  softer  and 
more  silky  the  staple,  the  more  easily  it  is  nittered; 
and,  as  the  spinners  possess  no  means  by  which 
nitters  can  be  removed  Irom  the  cotton  when  once 
formed,  the  only  means  of  remedying  the  evil,  is 
to  prevent  their  formation. 

To  this  point,  therefore,  the  attention  of  the 
grower  should  be  strongly  directed,  jill  unne- 
cessary handling,  whipping,  tossing,  or  shaking 
of  the  cotton,  ought  io  be  avoided.  It  should  be  } 
as  well  cleaned  as  possible,  but  yet  free  from 
stringiness,  and  the  fibres  be  lelt  in  the  loose  and 
disentangled  state  they  appear  in  when  just  sepa- 
rated from  the  seed.  If  this  were  attended  to,  it 
would  materially  improve  the  appearance  of  fine 
yarn,  and  remove  the  never  ceasing  complaints  of 
the  fine  muslin  manufacturers,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded, tend  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fine 
cotton  goods. 

Any  reform  you  can  bring  about  in  this  matter 
will  be  a  benefit  to  trade,  and  oblige. 

Yours,  &c. 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  let- 
ter of  a  respectable  house  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  sea-isl- 
and cotton,  respectfully  report,  that  the  matter  to 
which  their  notice  has  been  directed,  is  one  ol 
deep  importance  to  the  grower  of  that  valuable 
staple  production.  If,  in  conse.(iuence  of  his  ne- 
glect, or  want  of  skill,  a  pound  of  muslin,  which 
would  otherwise  command  its  full  price,  is  depre- 
ciated from  10  to  30  shillings,  duly  and  interest 
obviously  impel  him  to  the  providing  of  a  remedy 
at  once  prompt  and  efficient. 

Through  the  politeness  of  Messrs.  Browns  and 
Welsman,  three  samples  of  cotton,  being  speci- 
mens forwarded  from  Manchester,  were  received 
from  Messrs.  Gourdin,  Matthiessen  &  Co.  These 
samples  are  endorsed  as  follows: — "No.  1,  illy 
got  up  and  nittered,"  "No.  2,  illy  got  up  and  par- 
tially open,"  "No.  3,  well  got  up."  In  examin- 
ing the  "nitters"  in  No.  1,  through  a  microscope 
that  magnified  one  thousand  times,  they  were 
discovered  to  be,  in  general,  of  a  globular  form, 
and  to  consist  of  filaments  of  cotton,  with  inter- 
stices of  various  diameters,  readily  reducible  in 
size,  by  pulling  the  long  threads  attached  to  the 
mass.  This,  however,  could  not  always  be  done, 
as  the  knot  of  fibres,  consUtuting  the  nitter,  was, 
in  many  instances,  too  strongly  formed.  The  com- 
mittee next  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  sam- 
ples of  seed  cotton.  In  about  a  pound,  personally 
gathered  by  one  of  them,  from  fully  matured 
pods,  produced  from  healthy  plants,  no  nitters 
were  observed.  In  the  same  quantity,  picked 
from  diseased  stalks,  which  bore  defective  fl-uit, 
several  were  seen.  These  were  subjected  to  the 
test  of  the  microscope,  and  precisely  the  appear- 
ance that  characterized  those  taken  from  the 
ginned  cotton  in  No.  1,  was  exhibited.  Repeated 
inspections  since,  have  produced  no  marked  vari- 
ation in  the  general  results.  The  committee, 
therefore,  with  confidence,  deduce  the  inference, 


that  preparation,  except  perhaps  in  the  isolated 
instance  heieafier  to  be  noticed,  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  nitter.  In  confirmation  of  the  opinion, 
putting  aside  the  conclusive  facts  adduced,  the 
different  processes  through  which  the  cotton  pass- 
es, whilst  in  the  hands  of  the  planter,  need  only 
to  be  briefly  adverted  to.  Alter  the  stained  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  white,  the  latter  is  thrown,  in  small 
parcels,  into  a  whipper,  in  order  to  extract  the  dirt 
and  to  throvv  oti"  the  short  and  weak  fibres,  which, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  would  detract  very  material- 
ly from  the  value  of  the  crop.  This  machine, 
constructed  of  wood  with  round  wooden  teeth,  is 
turned  by  the  hand.  Unless  the  door  of  the  whip- 
per be  closed,  which  is  never  done,  the  egress  of 
the  cotton  is  quickly  effected.  After  this  opera- 
tion, the  cotton  is  ginned  and  then  taken  to  the 
moting  house,  where,  on  a  frame  of  wood  work, 
it  is  gently  shaken  and  partially  opened  by  the 
hand.  When  clean,  it  is  received  by  the  packer, 
who,  with  a  wooden  instrument,  compresses  it 
into  a  bag,  weighing,  when  finished,  from  300  to 
400  pounds.  In  these  various,  but  necessary, 
modes  of  treatment,  in  not  one  of  which  any  vio- 
lence is  used,  the  committee  feel  persuaded,  that 
the  staple  sustains  no  injury  whatever.  It  is  weli 
known  that  every  description  of  cotton,  except 
the  finest  qualities  of  sea-island,  betbre  it  is  con- 
verted into  fabrics,  is  subjected  to  numerous  opera- 
tions, all  of  which  are  performed  by  machinery. 
From  the  willow,  which,  by  its  revolving  spikes, 
tears  open  the  matted  masses,  succeeded  by  the 
scutching  machine,  in  which  the  cotton  is  beaten 
by  metallic  blades,  revolving  on  an  axis  at  the 
speed  of  from  4000  to  7000  revolutions  in  a  mi- 
nute, other  machines  with  iron  fingers,  teeth  and 
wheels,  follow,  so  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that, 
without  the  aid  of  human  hands,  the  vegetable 
wool  "is  opened,  cleaned,  spread,  carded,  drawn, 
roved,  spun,  wound,  warped,  dressed  and  woven." 
Now,  although  it  is  represented,  that  the  supe- 
rior qualities  of  black-seed  cotton  are  not  thus 
wrongly  treated,  yet,  as  they  are  "opened  and 
cleaned  by  being  placed  upon  cords  stretched  on  a 
wooden  frame,  and  then  beaten  by  women  with 
smooth  switches,"  the  committee  are  at  no  loss  to 
perceive  how  the  complaints  of  the  manufacturers 
by  their  own  act  may  be  increased.  This  last  mode 
ol'  cleansing  the  raw  material  was  very  generally 
pursued  by  the  planter  a  few  years  ago.  Were 
he  now  to  resume  that  ready  method  of  preparing 
his  crop  for  market,  he  is  satisfied,  that  whilst  his 
time  and  labor  would  be  saved,  the  fabrication  of 
fine  goods  would  be  likely  to  incur  an  additional 
expense  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  By  using 
switches,  it  is  nearly  certain,  that  the  weak  fibres 
are  broken  into  minute  parts  and  with  the  natu- 
rally short  and  rotten,  intermix  and  become  en- 
tangled. Although,  therefore,  the  imperfection 
of  staple,  which  is  the  special  subject  of  this  re- 
port, is  undeniably  common  to  the  cotton  plant 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  committee  in- 
cline to  the  opinion,  that  that  imperfection  can  be 
created  by  artificial  means,  and  from  experiments 
instituted  by  them,  is  engendered  by  the  different 
processes  through  which  the  cotton  goes  in  its 
conversion  into  cloth,  as  alread}'  particularly  de- 
scribed. That  the  nitter,  however,  is  occasional- 
ly formed  through  the  want  of  foresight  on  the 
part  of  the  planter,  when  his  crop,  from  adverse 
1  seasons,  or  other  causes,  is  defective  in  texture,  is 
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highly  probable.  The  filaments  of  unripe  cot- 
ton, are  transparent  cylindrical  tubes.  When 
ripe,  even  before  the  capsule  bursts,  tiie  tubes  col- 
lapse in  the  middle,  forming  semi-iubes  on  each 
side,  which  give  to  the  fibre,  says  Mr.  Baines,  in 
iiis  able  treatise  on  the  cotton  manulaclure  Jof 
Great  Britain,  when  viewed  in  certain  lights,  the 
appearance  ol"  a  flat  ribbon,  with  a  hem  or  border 
at  each  edge.*  Unripe  coltonf  is  finer  than  that 
which  has  attained  its  full  age,  but  is  deficient  in 
the  other  essential  attributes  of  a  perfect  staple, 
strength  and  length.  Some  of  the  filaments,  in- 
deed, are  not  the  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  un- 
til several  days  after  the  opening  of  the  capsule, 
are  found  doubled  or  curled,  full  of  watery  and 
oleagenous  particles;  the  cotton  is  wet  to  the  touch 
and  IS  of  a  brown  hue.  In  this  slate,  unless  dried 
in  the  sun,  it  becomes  more  or  less  mouldy;  the 
superfluous  oil  from  the  seed,  which  ought  to  have 
escaped,  is  diffused  through  the  mass;  the  color 
soon  changes;  heat  is  generated;  and  the  staple, 
originally  strong,  is  quickly  perceived  to  be  mate- 
rially aftected.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
in  immature  cotton,  distinguished,  as  it  is  known 
to  be,  for  its  delicacy  of  texture,  variableness  in 
length,  and  want  of  pliability,  when  sub|ected  to 
the  mildest  mode  of  treatment  to  free  it  it-om  ex- 
traneous matter,  the  threads  should  cross  and  mix 
with  each  other;  thus  forming  artificial  nitters. 
Within  a  lew  years,  the  action  of  the  sun,  with  a 
view  to  the  desiccation  of  the  wool,  has  been  sedu- 
lously avoided  by,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  our 
planters.  The  daily  gatherings  are  spread  in 
houses,  or  under  scafibids  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  thus  the  drying  process,  if  a  i'cw  exposures  in 
that  way  is  worthy  of  this  appellation,  is  conduct- 
ed. That  the  practice  is  radically  wrong,  for  the 
reasons  already  assigned,  the  committee  firmly 
believe.  Damp  cotton,  also,  can  neither  be  ginned 
nor  cleaned  but  with  difficulty:  this  of  itself  is  a 
serious  objeciion,  to  which  may  be  added  the  in- 
dubitable fact  that,  from  its  too  unctuous  proper- 
ties, the  floating  dust  of  the  atmosphere  tends  to 
Its  discoloration. 

From  these  observations,  it  will  appear,  that 
nitters  are  either  natural  or  artificial,  and  that  both 
are  primarily  to  be  traced  to  a  defective  stai)Ie, 
arising  from  diseased  plants;  that  the  artificial 
nitter  may  be  generated  even  by  the  common 


*  "  The  twisted  and  corlc-screw  form  of  the  fila- 
ment of  cotton,  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  vegeta- 
ble fibres,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  fully  ripe  and 
mature  pod.  This  form  and  character  the  fibres  re- 
tain ever  after,  and,  in  that  respect,  undergo  no  change 
through  the  operation  of  spinning,  weaving,  bleach- 
ing, printing,  and  dyeing,  nor  in  all  the  subsequent 
domestic  operations  of  washing,  &c.  &,c.,  till  the  stuff 
is  worn  to  rags,  and  then  even  the  violent  process  of 
reducing  those  rags  to  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  making 
paper,  effects  no  change  in  the  structure  of  these 
fibres." — From  the  difference  between  the  elementary 
fibres  of  cotton  and  flax,  the  latter  being  transparent 
tubes,  cylindrical,  and  articulated  or  joined  like  a 
cane,  it  has  been  incontestibly  proved,  that  the  mum- 
my cloth  of  Egypt  was  linen. 

"f  By  immature  or  unripe  cotton,  is  meant  cotton, 
that,  from  unfavorable  seasons,  8tc.  &,c..  is  made  to 
open  prematurely^  The  pod,  about  half  the  size  of 
the  full  grown  boll,  becomes  black,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
lias  been  hardened  by  the  atmosphere,  bursts  and  dis- 
closes the  imperfection  of  its  fruit. 


method  of  preparation,  unless  the  cotton  be  judi- 
ciously dried;  and  that  the  means  to  which  the 
manuliicturer  is  obliged  to  resort,  are  evidently 
calculated  to  bring  about  the  same  results. 

Of  these  samples,  Nos.  1  and  2,  which  are  "illy 
got  up,"  are  lumpy  and  stringy,  of  a  deep  yellow 
tinge,  and  weak  and  uneven  in  fibre.  The  cot- 
tons, from  which  these  are  taken,  it  is  likely,  were 
never  dried:  it  is  still  more  probable,  that  th«y  were 
the  product  of  a  scanty  harvest.  No.  3  is  of  natural, 
color,  open,  and,  in  texture,  strong  and  long.  It 
is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  the  stringy  ap- 
pearance of  cotton  is  not  always,  or  even  mainly, 
the  fault  of  the  planter.  It  arises  principally  from 
the  same  cause  to  which  the  nitter  is  referable;  the 
iraperfectness  of  the  staple,  or  the  immaturity  of 
the  fruit.     This  was  especially  true  the  last  year. 

To  two  considerations,  pertinent  to  the  matter 
under  review,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert.  Ir> 
every  field,  no  matter  under  what  sinister  circum- 
stances the  crop  has  grown,  there  are  small  sec- 
tions in  which  the  plants  come  to  perfection  and 
bear  healthy  fruit.  From  these,  the  cotton  that 
is  picked  is  marked  perhaps  by  every  characteris- 
tic of  the  best  staple,  yet,  almost  from  necessity, 
it  is  thrown  into  ihe  general  bulk.  Again,  in  har- 
vest season,  the  laborer  cannot  stop  to  examine,  if 
he  had  the  ability  to  know,  the  variant  qualities  of 
the  cotton  he  is  engaged  in  gathering,  but  pro- 
miscuously the  bad,  the  fair  and  the  good,  are 
blended.  This  is  unavoidable.  Subsequently  the 
stained  is  separated  li'om  the  white,  but  the  weak 
and  strong  continue  together;  a  part  only  of  the 
most  deficient  of  the  former,  being  afterwards  de- 
tached by  the  whipper. 

On  the  immediate  topic  of  inquiry,  the  commit- 
tee ask  leave  to  conclude  with  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

1.  The  necessity  of  dying  cotton  in  the  sun,  for 
three  or  four  hours,  as  its  dampness  may  seem  to 
indicate. 

2.  Select  seed  for  planting,  not  with  a  view  to 
superiority  of  staple,  but  the  production  of  sound 
cotton.  For  that  purpose,  choose  from  healthy 
stalks  those  pods  that  are  fully  blown. 

3.  The  first  pickings  should  be  set  apart,  and 
not  mixed  with  the  general  crop.  The  fibre  is 
weak  and  short.  The  same  course  ought  to  be 
pursued  with  cottons  gathered  after  a  storm  or 
much  rain. 

4.  Cotton  ought  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  be- 
fore it  is  carried  to  the  gin.  If  it  be  well  done, 
the  after-labor  will  be  trifling,  and  the  fault  of 
over-handling  avoided.  Too  much  pressure  on 
the  roller  gives  to  the  cotton  a  matted  appearance; 
if  the  pressure  is  unequal,  it  will  be  stringy. 

Before  closing  their  report,  the  committee  would 
offer  a  few  reflections,  not  irrelevant,  they  trust, 
to  the  occasion.  For  many  years  the  sea-island 
crop  has  scarcely  repaid  the  toil  and  perseverance 
incurred  in  its  production.  From  highl)'- unpro- 
pitious  seasons,  the  ravages  of  worms,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  plant,  peculiarly  delicate  and  un- 
fruitful, it  may  in  verity  be  said,  that  it  is  annually 
a  subject  of  congratulation  with  the  planter,  if  his 
necessary  expenditures  do  not  exceed  his  profits. 
Except  1826,  when  the  exportation  was  about  six 
millions  of  pounds,  from  1833  to  1835  inclusive, 
the  production  was  less,  by  from  one  to  seven  mil- 
lions, than  at  any  former  ppriod  sinee  1821.* 
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From  these  facts,  added  to  the  wonderful  ma- 
chinery, which  enable  a  workman  now  to  perform 
the  work  required  of  two  or  three  hundred  men, 
sixty  years  ago;  the  increase  of  population  in 
those  countries,  where  the  finest  goods  are  used, 
and  the  decrease  in  the  rates  of  duties  in  Great 
Britain,  it  was  reasonable  to  infer,  that  an  aug- 
mentation of  price,  in  some  measure,  proportional 
to  the  diminished  production,  would  have  taken 
place.  From  1821  to  1829,  inclusive,  when  the 
average  export  was  11,016,418  lbs,  the  average 
price  in  Liverpool  was  19d.  From  1830  to  183-5 
(excluding  1833,  the  export  of  which  year  is  un- 
Known  to  the  committee)  when  the  average  ex- 
port was  reduced  to  8,208,194  lbs.,  the  average 
price  was  a  low  as  IT^^d.f  The  committee  have 
been  unable  to  procure  the  official  account  of  the 
exports  for  1836  '37,  '38.  They  believe,  however, 
it  would  be  safe  to  say,  that  the  product  of  last 
year,  and  the  year  preceding,  was  over  six  mil- 
lions of  pounds.  Hence,  if  this  be  true,  the  two 
united  was  considerably  less  than  the  single  crop 
of  1826,  and  but  little  more  than  either  that  of 
1821  or  of  1S22.  The  present  crop,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed,  will  not  exceed,  if  it  eqaul,  the 
last.f  Although  the  compromise  on  the  tariff 
question,  in  1833,  gave  an  impetus  in  the  cotton 
trade  and  manulacture,  which,  by  a  salutary  re- 
action, raised  the  price  of  the  great  product  of  our 
industry  very  considerably;  yet,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  from  meagre  liarvests,  especially  in 
1836  and  '37,  over  4  per  cent,  has  not  been  real- 
ized  by  the  planter.     The  crop  of  1821,  which 


*Number  of  pounds  of  sea-island  cotton  exported  in 
1S21         11,344,066  1830         8,147,165 

1822  11,250,634        1831    8,311,762 

1823  12,136,688        1832    8,743,373 

1824  9,525,722         1833 

1825  9,655,278         1834    8,085,935 

1826  5,972,852        1835    7,755,736 

1827  15,140,798        1836 

1828  11,288,419        1837 

1829  12,83.'?,307 

Average.  Average. 

tl821,  12|to30d.  2U     18.30,  11^  to  20d.  16d. 

1822,  10    28   19      1831,  9^    18   13| 

1823,  11    24   17i     1832,  H         18   133 

1824,  Hi   27   19ji      18.33,  10^    22   16| 

1825,  15    42   28i      1834,  13J    26   192 

1826,  10    30   20      1835,  14     33   24A 

1827,  95   20   14J      1836,  14     36   25 

1828,  10    22   16      1837,  12     40   26 

1829,  9    21   15 

2s.  lid.  per  cwt.  In  1821  the  duty  was  six  per 
cent.  ad.  val. 

The  table  from  which  the  above  (to  1833)  is  taken, 
was  published  in  1833,  by  Messrs.  George  Holt  &  Co., 
of  Liverpool.  It  exhibits  the  extreme  prices  of  cot- 
ton and  wool  in  that  place,  from  1806  to  1835  inclu- 
sive. The  statement  of  prices  from  1834  to  1836  in- 
clusive, is  extracted  from  a  Liverpool  circular,  pub- 
lished in  January  last.  The  difference  between  the 
extreme  prices  has  been  assumed  as  the  medium 
price.  What  the  average  price  really  was,  cannot, 
with  certainty,  be  stated. 

JAt  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  held  on 
the  12th  Nov.,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the 
members  forthwith  furnish  a  statement  of  the  probable 
product  of  their  cotton  crop,  which  resulted  in  the 
average  of  64  lbs.  per  acre.  This  was  intended  to  be 
appended  to  the  report  of  the  committee  and  publish- 
ed. The  reported  average  last  year,  was  76  lbs.  per 
acre. 


was  over  11  millions  of  pounds,  brought  2l\d.; 
that  of  1836  and  of  '37,  united,  amounling,  it  is 
presumed,  to  about  12  millions  of  pounds,  com- 
manded only  the  average  price  of  25d. 

The  committee  are  aware  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  interest  of  money,  and  the  profits  of  capi- 
tal having  fallen  almost  universally  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, every  branch  of  industry  in  other  countries, 
in  any  wise  dependent  on  the  skill,  enterprise,  or 
capital  of  that  commercial  and  manuliacturing 
power,  has  also  sufi'ered.  Without  adverting, 
however,  to  the  numerous  causes  which  are  at 
hand,  for  the  anomaly  which  the  statistical  infor- 
mation, presented  in  this  report,  so  clearly  esta- 
blishes, one  only  of  the  most  prominent  the  com- 
mittee would  name — the  practice  of  nuxing  the 
different  sorts  of  cotton  together.  There  is  no 
kind,  except  the  fincrdescriptions,  says  Mr.Baines, 
which  is  now  confined  to  any  exclusive  purpose. 
The  long  staple  is  generally  used  for  the  twist  or 
wrap,  and  the  short  staple  for  the  wef>.  In  this 
way,  the  black  seed  is  made  to  participate  in  the 
changes,  which,  no  matter  fiorn  what  cause, 
mark  the  market  value  of  the  green  seed.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  strongest  reason  why  a  more  de- 
cided inequality  in  price,  between  the  fine  and  su- 
perfine qualities  of'  long  staple  cotton,  ought  to 
exist;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  variety  ol'  uses 
to  which  the  Ibrmer,  alone  or  mixed,  are  applica- 
ble. From  these  considerations,  it  is  apparent, 
that,  in  relation  to  those  two  descriptions  of  vege- 
table wool,  the  one  is  really  worth  from  two  to 
three-fold  more  than  the  other,  instead  of  from  30 
to  50  per  cent.,  which  continues  to  be  paid.* 

In  our  unremitted  eflbrts  to  produce  the  finest 
cottons  in  the  world,  sad  experience  shows,  that 
we  are  engaged  in  an  unprofitable  enterprise.  It 
is  annually  proven,  that  the  cultivator  of  the  com- 
mon qualities,  realizes  a  much  larger  interest  on 
his  capital,  than  he  who  can  readily  command  70 
or  80  cents  per  pound  for  his  crop.  So  general  is 
this  persuasion,  that  the  raising  of  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive plants,  without  reference  to  the  texture  of 
the  wool,  is  now  the  main  object  of  our  desire. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

WlIlTKMARSH  B.  SeABROOK,  ^ 

John  Jknkins,  >  Com. 

Geore  W.  Seabrook,  ) 


From  tlie  American  Farmer, 
MR,  I1VGERS0I.l's   PIGGERY. 

[We  have  the  satisfaction  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  most  perfect  system  of  breed- 
ing swine,  that  has  fallen  under  our  observation. 
We  have  visited  the  establishment   which  it  dc- 


*  One  pound  of  cotton  usually  makes  8  yards  of 
coarse  muslin,  and  is  then  increased  in  value  from  the 
raw  cotton,  eight-fold.  Eut,  if  spun  in  the  finest  yarn, 
it  is  worth  5  guineas,  and  in  17S0,  if  woven  into  mus- 
lin and  tamboured,  was  worth  £  15.     It  may  now  be 

converted  into  a  ))iece  of  l;ice,  worth  100  guineas. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  1836. 

The  finest  quality  of  sea-island  cotton,  remarks  Mr. 
Baines,  in  ordinary  state  of  the  market,  is  worth  three 
times  as  much  as  the  common  quality  of  the  same 
class,  The  varieties  in  qiiaiit_y,  in  most  of  the  other 
denominations,  is  from  20  tu  25  per  cent ,  and  in  none 
of  them  is  more  than  50  per  cent. 
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scribes,  and  heard  with  pleasure  the  explanations 
of  its  intelligent  owner,  upon  the  different  parts  of 
his  plan.  And  from  our  desire  to  profit  by  his  ex- 
perience, we  subsequently  requested  him  to  give 
us  a  written  description  of  his  piggery,  and  the 
management  thereof,  which  he  promptly  furnish- 
ed, in  a  letter  that  invited  us  to  pursue  our  inqui- 
ries; and  these  procured  for  us  the  more  ample  de- 
tails contained  in  his  second  letter.  It  was  our 
wish  to  publish  these  communications  soon  after 
they  were  received,  but  we  could  not  obtain  his 
express  permission  to  make  that  use  of  them; 
therelbre,  we  have  withheld  his  letters  from  the 
press  until  the  present  moment  when  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  cause  of  his  reluctance  has  ceased 
to  exist;  and  that  his  plan  may  now  be  made 
public,  without  any  prejudice  to  his  interests,  or  vi- 
olation of  his  wishes.  This  system  challenges 
our  admiration,  and  we  cheerfully  render  it  to  his 
head  and  heart.  How  iew  of  us  take  equal  care 
of  superior  animals!  And  there  are  not  many 
who  carry  equal  method  into  their  most  important 
avocations — errors,  which  may  justly  bo  ascribed 
10  defective  education.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  in 
every  part  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  proceeding,  that  con- 
fidence which  merchants  feel  in  the  employment 
of  capital  at  some  risk,  and  heavy  charses,  for  the 
production  of  a  probable  and  fair,  althouijh  remote 
profit,  through  a  definite  channel.  With  such 
hopes  and  calculations,  education  had  made  him 
familiar,  whilst  it  gave  him  habits  of  critical  inves- 
tigation that  must  ever  secure  to  their  possessor 
eventual  success  in  any  occupation  to  which  he 
may  devote  himself^  As  a  fjirmer,  we  perceive 
that  he  has  derived  a  handsome  livelihood  from 
the  cultivation  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  a  small  capital,  in  connexion  there- 
with ;  whilst  there  are  many  proprietors  of  prince- 
ly estates,  who  can  scarcely  contrive  to  banish 
want  from  their  domains.  We  have  pointed  to  the 
chief  cause  of  such  painful  deficiencies;  it  remains 
for  parents  to  diminish  their  number  in  future  times, 
by  taking  present  and  suitable  means  to  qualify 
their  children  to  pursue  their  respective  occupa- 
tions with  benefit  to  their  families,  and  advantage 
to  society.  And  whilst  we  are  zealously  laboring 
to  amass  property  for  our  offspring,  let  us  not  be 
unmindful  of  1  heir  intellectual  treasures,  but  re- 
member always  that  the  improvementof  these  can 
alone  teach  them  how  to  enjoy  and  augment  the 
wealth  that  we  may  give.] — Ed.  Am.  Far. 

Brookline,  Oct.  SOth,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — (have,  this  evening,  received  your 
favor,  dated  1st  inst.,  inclosing  some  valuable  seeds, 
and  two  numbers  of  your  publication,  for  which  I 
beg  you  to  accept  my  acknowledgments.  1  should 
feel  mortified  that  your  interesting  journal  should 
have  been  published  near  three  years,  without  my 
availing  myself  of  its  information.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  been  a  subscriber  through  our  mutual  friends 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Lilley,  from  the  beginning. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
pigs,  and  more  gratified  that  you  are  pleased  with 
them.  It  will  irive  me  great  pleasure  to  send  the 
boars  you  wish  in  the  spring;  and  they  shall,  as 
you  desire,  be  of  different  parentage  from  those 
you  already  have.  I  am  fully  satisfied,  Irom  re- 
peated trials,  that  a  fine  race  of  animals  canno! 
be  kept  up  by  breeding  in  and  inj  and  I  have  both 
in  my  sheep  and  swine,  two  distinct  families,  which 


are  crossed  with  each  other.   And  except  to  supply 
the  number  of  each  kind  I  want  to  breed  from,  the 
individuals  of  the  same  family  are  never  allowed  lo 
come  together.     By  attention  and  strict  adherence 
to  this  plan  of  crossing,  where  both  kinds  are  good, 
I  have  a  fine  healthy  stock.    The  animals  are  im- 
proved, both  in  size  and  symmetry,  and  their  dis- 
position to  get  very  fat,  at  an  early  age,  has  been 
increased.     At  twelve  months  old,  the  pigs  you 
saw  in  my  various  pens,  averaged  280  lbs.;  and 
many  of  them  exceeded  300  lbs.  each.  This  weight 
as  they  were  fed  almost  entirely  upon  vegetables, 
was  very  satisfactory.     A  larger  race  has  been 
often  recommended  to  me  by  my  neighbors.     But 
a  large  race  would  not  only  require  more  food,  but 
it  must  also  be  of  much  richer,  and  of  more  expen- 
sive quality.     Boiled  cabbages,  turnips,  and  other 
vegetables,  whose  acreable  produce  is  large,  and 
which  constitute  the  principal  sustenance  of  my  own 
breed,  would  make  but  poor  returns  when  given  to 
a  larger  framed  animal.     My  establishment  con- 
sists of  twelve  breeding  sows  and  two  boars,  that 
are  kept  as  long  as  they  bring  fine  litters    of  pigs; 
failing  in  this,  they  are  fatted,  and  their  places  sup- 
plied by  others  of  one  year  old,  before  they  are  put 
to  the  male.    The  sows  are  put  with  the  boars  the 
1st  of  April,  and  the  1st  of  October,  and  farrow 
twice  a  year.     Their  inside  pens  are  eight  feet  by 
five,  and  their  outside  pens  are  three  by  four  feet. 
About  the  time  they  are  expected  to  bring  forth, 
the  styes  are  littered  with  straw  cut  into  chaff^  very 
fine,  that  the  little  pigs  may  be  dry  and  warm, 
without  being  entangled  with  long  straw,  and  thus 
destroyed.    The  litters  are  always  regulated  so  as 
to  leave  not  more  than  eight  pigs  to  any  one  sow, 
either  by  changing  their  mothers,  when  necessary, 
soon  after  their  birth,  or  by  removing  supernume- 
raries.   I  have  always  found  a  family  of  eight  pigs 
at  a  month  old,  worth  more  than  one  of  twelve  ; 
their  growth  being  so  much  greater.     From  each 
outside  pen  the  pigs  have  access  through  a  small 
hole,  to  a  common  yard,  which  is  always  kept  well 
littered ;  in  which  they  play;   and  where  dry  corn 
is   placed    in  shallow    troughs  to    induce  them 
to  eat  as  early  as  possible.     Each  party  knows 
their  mother,  and  they  find  their  respective  pens 
without  difficulty.     These  pigs  are  aZwaj/s  wean- 
ed the  1st  of  October,  at  six  or  eight  weeks  old, 
that  the  sows  may  be  again  in  the  way  of  their 
duty,  and  my  system  progress.    From  these  pigs 
1  select  seventy-twO;  and  dispose  of  the  rest.  They 
are  put  into  twelve  pens,  containing  six  each,  and 
are  fed  with  the  best  food  my  swill  trougli  affords, 
six  times  per  day,  for  the  first  month,  and  three 
times  per  day  afterwards.     The  inside  pens  are 
six  feet  square,  and  the  outside  four  feet  by  six, 
both  planked,  with  a  quick  descent  for  the  dirt,  &c. 
to  be  carried  ofi'.     Much,  indeed  everything,  de- 
pends upon  their  sleeping  dry  and   warm,   and 
being    well  littered,    and  kept    perfectly    clean. 
Fn  these  pens  they  remain  six  months,  or  until 
October  and   April,  when  they  are  all  transferred 
to  the  fatting  pens,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
the    newly  weaned  pigs.     The  fatting  pens  are 
planked — there  is  a  cellar  under  them,  and  each  pig 
is  allowed  an  area  of  about  twelve  square  feet  to 
live  in  ;  for  these  there  are  no  outside  pens.     The 
fatting  pens  are  cleaned  out  every  morning,  and 
tt-esh  filter  given.     For  three  months  the  pigs  in 
them  are  fed  from  the  swill  trough  as  store  pigs; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  say  January  and  July, 
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their  fatting  commences,  which  consists  in  adding, 
for  each  of  them  three  quarts  of  cracked  corn  to 
their    daily  allowance  of  vegetables,   for  three 
months,  when  they  are  killed  as  near  the  first  of 
October  and  the  first  of  April  as  may  be.     Thus 
yau  will  observe  the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st  of 
April  are  busy  days  in  my  piggery,  and  the  little 
pigs  are  then  weaned,  the  sows  again  put  to  the 
bo°ars,  the  fat  hogs  sold  off,  the  store  pigs  removed 
to  the  fiittening  pens,  and  my  system  completed. 
To  feed  this  stock,  consisting  of 
72  pigs  from  one  to  six  months  old,  and 
72  pigs  from  six  to  twelve  months  old,  and 
12  old  sows,  and 
2  boars;  in  all 

158  mouths— we  boil  a  kettle  of  vegetables,  con- 
taining six  bushels,  to  which  is  added  one  bushel 
of  cracked  corn  three  times  a  day,  and  after  put- 
ting this  mass  into  the  swill  trough  and  mixing  it 
intimately,  we  add  as  much  water  as  will  make  112 
gallons,  or  for  each  bushel  of  vegetables  and  corn 
sixteen  gallons.  This  swill  is  then  distributed 
sweet  and  warm  to  the  stock,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  with  great  regularity,  in  the  following  pro- 
portions, VIZ : 

In  October,  November  and  December — to  each 
of  72  pigs,  from  one  to  three  months  old,  one  gal- 
lon; and  to  each  of  72  pigs  from  six  to  nine  months 
old,  three  gallons. 

In  July,  February  and  March — to  each  of  72 
pigs,  from  three  to  six  months  old,  two  gallons; 
and  to  each  of  72  pigs  from  nine  to  twelve  months 
old,  2  gallons,  with  3  quarts  of  corn. 

In  April,  May  and  June — to  each  of  72  pigs, 
from  six  to  nine  months  old,  3  gallons;  and  to  each 
of  72  pigs,  from  one  to  three  months  old.  one  gal- 
Jon.  ' 

In  July,  August  and  September — to  each  of  72 
pigs,  from  nine  to  twelve  months  old,  2  o-allons; 
and  to  each  of  72  pigs,  from  three  to  six  nujuths 
old,  3  gallons  with  3  quarts  of  corn. 
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And  these  eight.gallons,  divnled  by  their  terms, 
or  four,  show  that  ol>  an  average,  throughout  the 
year,  two  gallons  are  required  daily  per  head  for 
the  144  pigs;  or  equal  to  2S8  gallons;  and  to  our 
twelve  breeding  sows,  and  two  boars,  we  give  per 
day,  three  gallons  each,  or  equal  to  42  fcrallons. 
making,  altogetiier,  an  agirregate  of  330  ir.illons; 
thus  quite  consuming  our  three  messes  of  112  gal- 
lons each.  By  the  different  ages  of  the  |)igs,  as 
above  combined,  we  have  a  constant  and  dully  call 
for  the  same  quantity  of  swill  throughout  the  year, 
so  that  our  business  proceeds  with  perfect  regu- 
larity. — 

Baltimore,  Nov.  21st.  1825. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  detailed  account  of  the  ma- 
nasrtJment  of  your  piggery,  has  atl'orded  me  lireat 
pleasure  and  instruction.  And  your  very  obliging 
ofi'er  to  send  me  a  list  of  the  vegetables  raised  lor 
your  monthly  supply,  tenipis  me,  not  only  to  ask 
for  It,  but  tor  some  other  explanations  which  you 
likewise  proffer.  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  summary 
view  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  and  every  kind 
of  food  used  in  your  piggery  per  anniuii — the  cost 
of  raising  or  purchasing  the  food — the  extent  of 
and  on  which  it  is,  or  might  be  raised — the  labor 
of  feeding  and  attending  at  other  times — the  an- 
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nual  weight  and  value  of  the  pork  killed — the  usual 
number  and  value  of  supernumerary  pigs — the 
probable  value  of  your  farm,  and  the  food  consum- 
ed— and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure 
saved  or  produced,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  an  equi- 
valent in  manure,  if  otherwise  obtainable.  I  have, 
you  see,  some  curiosity;  but  I  persuade  myself, 
that  it  cannot  give  one  so  systematic  as  yourself) 
any  trouble  to  answer  me  on  each  of  these  points, 
and  in  a  way  to  show  me  at  a  glance  of  the  eye, 
that  it  is  belter  for  you  to  convert  your  vegetables 
and  corn  into  pork  and  manure  than  sell  vegetables;^ 
whilst  I  shall  at  the  same  time,  be  taught  econo- 
my and  method  by  your  precept  and  example, 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  observe,  and  imitate  at 
my  breeding  establishment.  I  feel  somewhat  at  a 
loss  as  to  the  manner  of  building  my  pens;  and  on 
the  inclosed  paper,  you  will  see  doubts  exemplified 
in  rouiih  diagrams;  your  correction  on  these  would 
particijlarly  oblige  me.  It  is  my  desire  to  build 
them  in  a  long  narrow  shed,  on  one  side  of  my 
barn  yard;  and  to  have  at  one  end,  cooking  and 
vegetable  apartments. 

At  your  request,  I  am  induced  to  ask  whether  it 
would  not  be  better,  that  is  to  say,  cheaper,  to 
steam  than  to  boil  your  vegetables  ?  I  have  seen 
it  stated  in  the  explanations  of  Scotch  implements, 
published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
year  1814,  that  one  person,  by  a  simple  apparatus, 
may  steam  in  an  hour,  Ibod  enough,  say  of  pota- 
toes, to  feed  fifty  horses  a  day,  at  32  lbs.  tor  each 
horse.  And  I  had  quite  concluded  to  procure  a 
boiler  and  steaming  box  from  Scotland,  on  the 
strength  of  that  statement. 

I  liiive  been  led  to  make  some  inquiries  of  you 
in  this  letter,  from  an  attempt  to  push  your  pro- 
ceedings to  their  results;  as  you  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  estimates,  which  will  best  define  the  most 
of  my  inquiries. 

Do  you  give  the  swill  warm  in  summer  as  well 
as  in  winter?  Do  you  spay  your  sow  pigs,  nr  put 
fattening  sows  to  the  boar,  shortly  previous  to  kill- 
ing ?  Have  you  used  the  mangel  wurtzel  and  ob- 
served its  comparative  value  or  relish?  I  think 
highly  of  it,  and  wish  that  it  may  be  fairly  tried  by 
every  farmer  in  this  country.  In  our  climate  it  is 
more  certain  and  productive  than  any  other  root. 
On  this  head  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  refer  you, 
(or  my  opinions,  to  No.  5,  vol.  iii.  of  the  American 
Farmer,  in  the  notes  on  Mr.  Cooper's  account  of 
his  several  crops.  And  I.  remain,  truly,  sir,  your 
obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

John  Skinner. 

Nathaniel  Ingersoll,  Esq. 

Estimate  of  Food,  Fuel,  Labor,  4*c.  employed  at 
Mr.  IngersolVs  Piggery,  per  annum. 

6  bushels  of  veg-etahles,  roots,  &c.  three 

,  times  per  day=18  bushels  per  diem, 
for  365  days=to  6570  bushels  per  an- 
num, which  at  25  cts.  per  bush.=      $l,-542  50 

1  bushel  of  corn  3  times  a  day 
added  to  the  above  for  365 
.  days,  equals  1095  bu. 

13|  bushels  or  3  quarts  per  day 
given  to  each  of  144  fatten- 
inij  hogs,  for  three  months 
or  90  days,  1215 

Corn  per  annum,  2310  bu. 
at  50  cents,  1155  00 
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Fuel  1^  cords  per  month,  eawing,  &c., 

18  cords,  100  00 

Labor  one  man  and  one  boy,  wages  and 

board,  250  00 

Yearly  value  bestowed  on  Piggery,  Dr.  ^3147  60 

Or.  by  Pork  and  Pigs  sold. 
142  hogs  at  280  lbs.  39,  760 

lbs  at  Gets.  $2385  60 

24  pigs,  one  by  each  sow,  at 
each  farrow,  over  and 
above  9  suckled,  $1,  24  00 

2409  60 


$737  90 
Showing  a  difference  lost  by  using  the  food  in 
the  piggery,  instead  of  marketing  it,  provided  the 
corn  and  vegetables  are  valued  at  a  price  at  which 
Ihey  could  be  marketed  free  of  expense,  aud  also 
return  manure  enough  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  which  I  presume  might  be  done  near  this 
city,  if  not  near  Boston. 

And  if  this  is  practicable  near  Boston  would  not 
the  sale  of  vegetables  and  purchase  of  manure  be 
attended  with  less  care  than  the  piggery,  and  be 
more  eertain?  And  at  what  price  is  the  manure  of 
stables  to  be  had  at  Boston,  say  per  load,  of  given 
cubic  feet,  when  unrotted  1  And  do  your  owners 
of  market  farms,  who  have  been  successful  and 
long  established,  buy  manure,  and  at  what  rate  ? 
An  elucidation  of  my  attempt  to  estimate  your  ope- 
rations, will  give  me  the  marketable  value  of  your 
vegetables  at  home  and  in  Boston,  as  well  as  an 
ideaof  the  expense  of  converting  them  into  money 
by  direct  sale,  all  which  will  be  very  acceptable 
and  useful  to  me  personally,  if  you  can  find  time 
eonveniently  to  lurnish  it. 

Estimate  of  Land  and  Labor  required  for  the  Pig- 
gery, 8fc.  8rc. 

For  2,310  bushels  corn  for  piggery,  at  40 

bushels  per  acre,  68  acres. 

For  6,000  bushels  vegetables,  600  bush- 
els per  acre,  14  acres. 

Acres  for  piggery,  72 

For  the  farm  purpose  to  support  2  horses 

and  2  oxen,  say  grain  and  grass,  16  acres. 

Pasturing,  orchards,  lota,  &c.  12  acres. 


Acres, 


100 


Labor  required  to  cultivate  100  acres  as 
above,  say  2  hands,  12  months  wages 
and  board,  $300  00 

For  additional  labor,  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  suppose  to  be  equal  to  the  expense 
of  6  hands  for  six  months,  or  3  for  a 


year. 


Annual  labor,  say 


450  00 

$750  00 


A  farm  of  100  acres  of  first  rate  cha- 
racter might  be  worth  $100  per  acre,  $10,000  00 
And  the  increase  of  value,  attributable  to  aug- 
menting population,  would  be  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  the  wear  and  tear  of  utensils  and  stock  em- 
ployed. 

The  interest  might  therefore  be  consider- 
ed as  rent,  $600  00 


Add  for  taxes. 

And  for  labor  as  above, 


25  00 

750  00 


$1375  00 
Then  the  farmer  for  his  lime  may  be 
considered  as  earning  on  a  permanent 
scale,  over  and  above  interest,  on  hia 
capital,  by  his  piggery,  for  his  own 
support,  provided  the  manure  keeps 
up  the  fertility  of  his  soil,  about  1034  60 

$2409  60 


Brookline,  Dec.  24ih,  1835. 
Dear  Sir — I  received  your  favor  of  the  21st 
ult.,  a  long  time  after  its  date,  and  not  until  it  was 
much  worn  and  chafed  with  its  travels  ere  it 
reached  me.  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  your  in- 
quiries in  detail.  The  following  is  a  "summary 
view  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  kind  of  food 
used  in  my  piggery  per  annum,"  and  the  months 
in  which  they  are  used;  beginning  with  thelst  of 
July,  which  is  about  the  time  1  begin  to  depend 
upon  summer  vegetables,  viz: 

bush. 
July  and  August — Mangel  wurtzel,  roots, 
and  tops  being  the  thinnings  from  two 
squares  each,  containing  32  rods,         -        800 
Summer  squashes       -         -         _        .         200 
Early  cabbages  _         .         .        _         IQO 

September,  October  and  November — 

Winter  squashes  or  pumpkins  -  -  700 
Large  drum  head  cabbages  -  -  800 
Trimmings  of  mangel  wurtzel  turnips, 

&c.  &c. 150 

December,    January,    /February,     March, 

April — Mangel  wurtzel,*  (roots)         -        200 

Carrots 900 

Ruta  baga,  -----  200 
Cabbages  -        -        -         -        -       1500 

3Iay — Parsnips  which  are  left  in  the  ground 
during  the  winter,  and  allowed  to  grow 
in  the  spring,  until  iheir  tops  are  from  4 
to  6  inches  high,  when  they  are  daily 
dug  as  wanted,  and  all  boiled  -  -  500 
June — Potatoes,  -----  250 
Early  lettuce,  peas,  chopped  up  vines 
and  pods  when  the  peas  are  full  grown, 
though  still  green       -        -        -        -        250 


Bushels, 


6550 


We  always  mix  the  vegetables  by  boiling  some 
of  either  kind  in  each  kettle. 

My  farming,  or  rather  gardening,  goes  upon 
the  principle  of  cultivating  but  little  ground,  and 
by  great  attention  to  get  large  crops,  and  in  some 
instances  two  from  the  same  land.  The  form  of 
one  piece  constantly  in  cultivation  is  an  oblong, 
thus  divided  with  an  alley  or  walk  4  feet  wide  in 
the  centre. 

No.  1.  Of  the  upper  side  was  sowed  this 
year  with  mangel  wurtzel,  thinned  out  several 
times  as  described  in  a  former  letter,  and  finally 
cabbage  plants  set  out  two  feel  apart,  (for  winter 
crop,)  taken  from  square  No.  3,  of  the  lower  side. 

No.  2.  Has  now  a  crop  of  parsnips  left  to 
grow  the  next  spring,  to  furnish  food  for  the  month 


♦  Cabbages  and  mangel  wurtzel  used  first. 
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of  May.  The  frost,  however  severe,  does  not  in- 
jure them,  and  they  are  very  much  liked  by  the 
"hogs.  The  advantage  of  preserving  without 
trouble  through  the  winter  makes  them  valuable. 

No.  3.  Upper  side,  produced  parsnips  that  were 
dug  in  the  month  of  May,  and  4th  of  June  was 
sowed  with  carrots.  Produce  237  bushels  of  the 
short  kind. 

No.  1.  Of  the  lower  side  was  cropped  with 
carrots  this  yearj  of  the  long  orange  kind.  Pro- 
duce 248  bushels. 

No.  2.  Bore  the  crop  of  mangel  wurtzel  I  de- 
scribed to  you  in  a  former  letter. 

No.  3.  Cabbages. — The  ground  was  laid  out 
in  8  beds,  4  rods  long,  and  1  wide;  the  12th  June, 
it  was  sowed  with  Pomfret  cabbage  seed,  in  rows 
2  feet  asunder.  They  were  thinned  out,  as  plants 
were  wanted  to  set  other  places,  so  as  finally  to 
stand  2  feet  apart.     Produce  500  bushels. 

This  piece  of  land  is  constantly  cropped  in  such 
routine  that  the  same  vegetable  occupies  the 
same  square  once  in  three  years.  Each  square  is 
annually  manured  with  well-rotted  hog  dung,  and 
always  at  the  rate  of  4  cart  loads  for  40  cubic  feel. 
The  cabbage  square  has  in  addition  20  bushels  of 
unslacked  wood  ashes. 

The  aggregate  produce  this  year  of  the  whole 
6  squares,  or  Ijt  acres  was  as  Ibllows,  viz: 
8^  rods  wide 
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Upper   Side. 

No.  1.     Mangel    wurtzel 
tops  and  roots  all  boil- 
ed together  510  bush. 
Cabbages  transplanted  500  do. 


1010  bush 

No. 

2     Now  filled  with  parsnips- 

-no 

doubt 

600    do. 

No. 

3.     Carrots 

Loioer  Side. 

237    do. 

No. 

1.     Carrots 

248    do. 

No. 

2.     Mangel  wurtzel 

523    do. 

No. 

3.     Pomfret  cabbages 

500    do. 

Bushels 


3028 


Upon  the  borders  of  this  garden  ground,  which 


is  one  rod  wide,  I  have  a  row  of  fruit  trees. 
Under  them  we  have  lettuce,  early  cabbages,  ruta 
baga  for  transplanting,  and  such  vegetables  as  our 
family  require.  But  upon  the  plot  above  described 
nothing  grows  lo  shade  the  crops  devoted  to  the 
piggery. 

A  second  piece  of  ground,  contains  a  square 
acre,  and  is  divided  into  4  equal  parts  and  cropped 
in  this  manner,  viz: 

One-fourth  acre,  early  potatoes  and  peas  for 
family  use.  Of  the  peas,  those  not  wanted,  are 
chopped  up,  vines  and  all,  and  boiled  in  June. 
This  land  is  cleared  soon  enough  for  a  crop  of 
transplanted  Swedish  turnips,  or  ruta  baga. 

One-fourth  acre  summer  squash.  Produce  200 
bushels. 

One-fourth  acre,  carrots.     Produce  310  bushels. 

One-lburth  acre,  cabbages.  Produce  560  bush- 
els. 

These  two  pieces  of  land  are  my  sheet  anchor 
— they  are  highly  cultivated  and  neatly  dressed, 
without  a  weed  allowed  to  seed  upon  them. 

I  annually  cultivate,  besides,  3  acres  of  field 
land,  by  breaking  up  1^  acres,  and  laying  down 
the  same  quantity.  These  3  acres  are  cropped  as 
follows,  viz: 

One  acre  potatoes,  250  to  300  bushels. 

One  acre  winter  squash  or 

pumpkins  700  to  900  bushels. 

One-half  acre  cabbages      1000  bushels. 


One-fourth  acre  mangel 
wurtzel  250 

One-fourth  acre  carrots         250 


Roots,  topB,&c. 
given  to  sheep 
and  cows. 


2500  bushels. 

These  crops  are  an  average  lor  the  last  3  years. 
My  whole  farm,  (if  it  deserves  that  name,)  is 
only  21  acres,  within  a  ring  fence.  Of  which 
one  acre  or  more  is  occupied  by  building^',  yards, 
and  approaches  to  them. 

To  carry  on  all  my  operations  I  keep  two  hired 
men  through  the  year,  one  of  whom  however, 
does  the  duty  of  house  servant  at  the  same  time; 
and  I  hire  besides  day  laborers  and  cattle  to 
plough,  to  amount  of  150  dollars  more.  It  occu- 
pies about  the  whole  time  of  one  man,  to  take 
care  of  my  stock,  consisting  of  160  hogs,  60  sheep, 
1  chaise  horse,  1  cart  horse,  and  1  cow;  though 
they  are  both  together,  and  when  the  animals  are 
fed,  are  employed  in  the  gardens  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  getting  out  manure  for  the  next  season. 

In  answer  to  your  question  respecting  the  "pro- 
bable marketable  value  of  the  vegetables  on  my 
larm,"  I  would  observe  that  the  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  many  which  I  raise,  could  not  be  sold  at 
all;  as  for  instance,  the  mangel  wurtzel,  ruta  baga 
and  all  the  tops  and  trimmings  of  others.  Mr. 
Quincy  tells  me,  he  this  year  sells  carrots  in  Bos- 
ton, alter  carrying  them  8  miles,  at  9  dollars  per 
ton,  or  18  cents  per  bushel.  Cabbages  are  sold 
by  the  load  at  2  cents  each,  or  about  8  or  10  cents 
per  bushel.  Parsnips  and  winter  squashes  must 
be  retailed,  and  pumpkins  in  any  quantities  would 
not  sell  for  any  thing. 

To  answer  your  question  about  market  garden- 
ers, I  have  endeavored  to  recolle^'t  who  amono- 
my  nei^hhors  have  been  snrrrsf-ful  and  lone  es- 
tablipliod  in  that  line,  and  F  rnnnol  select  a  sincrle 
individual  who  lins  no!  driven  his  own  cart  to 
market,  nnlil  ht?  had  sons  old  enough  to  take  kis 
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place,  and  thus,  by  attending  totheminutia?  of  the 
business,  prevented  that  (i-aud  and  deception,  that 
a  fTentleman  farmer  cannot  easily  avoid.  When 
I  first  bought  my  estate,  I  set  up  a  market  cart, 
got  a  stout  horse,  and  a  man  well  recommended; 
but  my  daily  receipts  kept  growing  less  and  less  ; 
my  man  and  horse  were  out  late  every  evening, 
and  after  a  vexatious  and  mortifying  experiment; 
1  was  convinced,  that  I  must  either  find  a  market 
for  my  vegetables  upon  the  place,  and  under  my 
own  eyes,  or  give  it  up  as  a  losing  concern;  for 
I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  the  constant  and 
daily  competition,  for  trifling  sums,  which  a  man 
habituated  to  it  from  infancy,  rather  takes  pleasure 
in. 

Manure  bought  in  Boston,  costs  them  two  dol- 
lars per  buck  load,  of  62  or  63  cubic  feet,  trod  hard 
and  moderately  heaped,  in  its  unrotted  state.  The 
expense  of  carting,  put  at  the  lowest  rate,  cannot 
cost  the  farmer  less  than  ^1  50  per  load,  and 
when  they  bring  it  on  hire,  they  charge  ^2  50. 
My  whole  stock  annually  furnishes  three  hundred 
such  loads,  which  after  using  all  I  want,  find  a 
ready  sale  among  the  market  gardeners  in  my 
neighborhood  at  3  dollars  per  load,  they  takmg  it 
away  with  their  own  teams. 

This  manure  is  without  any  mixture  of  pond 
mud,  sods,  &c.  which,  had  I  access  to  such  mate- 
rials, might  be  very  profitably  increased. 

As  it  respects  steaming,  instead  of  boiling  ve- 
getables, the  only  expense  saved  is  fuel,  for  the 
same  labor  is  necessary  in  filling  and  discharging 
them.  Our  laboring  people  require  to  have  their 
work  simplified  as  much  as  possible,  and  their 
judgment  not  ollen  railed  into  exercise.  Were  I 
to  tell  my  man  to  steam  18  bushels  of  vegetables, 
and  to  give  one-third  of  them  Slimes  a  day  to 
the  stock,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  a  much 
greater  quantity  would  be  given  at  one  time  than 
another,  and  though  the  whole  would  be  consum- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  day,  still  the  inequality  of 
feeding  would  be  hurtful.  13esides  in  winter,  par- 
ticularly the  Ewill  must  be  very  warm,  which 
could  not  be  at  night  with  vegetables  steamed  in 
the  morning.  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  I  prefer 
to  Bay  to  him,  "  fill  the  kettle  witli  vegetables,  and 
afler  they  are  boiled  away  sufficiently  to  make 
room,  put  in  one  bushel  of  cracked  corn  and  oats, 
and  give  the  whole  for  breakfast,"  thus  making 
out  the  exact  line  of  duty,  and  leaving  nothing  to 
his  discretion. 

I  give  the  swill  warm  in  summer,  and  almost 
hot  in  winter,  and  always  sweet  and  fresh.  In 
conversation  with  Dr.  Derby,  he  argued  upon  the 

fropriety  of  feeding  with  sour  food,  and  that  cold. 
have  formerly  tried  it  and  satisfied  myself  it  was 
wrong.  Pigs  may  be  habiiuaied  to  eat  it;  but 
place  this  cold  stufli'in  a  trough,  and  a  good  snio- 
liing  hot  breakfast  of  mine  in  another  ber<iile  it,  and 
I  will  venture  to  say,  they  will  soon  show  a  (ire- 
ference. 

I  never  spay  sows,  because -we  have  no  one  who 
knows  the  mode,  which  if=  to  be  regretted.  They 
are  sometimes  admitted  to  the  boar  a  few  weeks 
before  killing. 

In  yours  received  yesterday,  throuffh  Wells  and 
Lilly,  you  ask  my  opinion  of  the  Byfield  breed  of 
hotrs.  As  breeders  thej''  are  the  worst  I  know. 
The  sows  have  small'  litters  and  destroy  them 
oftentimes  by  laymg  down  without  any  care. 
They  are  long  coarse  haired  animnl*  and  very  apt 


to  be  mangy;  nevertheless  to  mix  with  almost  any 
other  breed,  a  Byfield  boar  is  valuable,  being  a 
quiet  race,  and  disposed  to  get  fat  at  an  early  age. 

The  Bedford  is  a  hardier  kind,  and  make  good 
nurses.  But  for  our  uses  have  too  much  lean 
meat  in  proportion  to  their  fat — their  hams  from 
that  circumstance  are  excellent;  a  cross  between 
a  Byfield  boar,  and  a  Bedford  sow  furnishes  a  pro- 
fitable and  handsome  stock. 

Inclosed  is  a  sketch  of  my  piggery.  I  thought 
it  might  assist  you  in  determining  the  mode  of 
building  yours.  I  find  mine  convenient,  and  know 
not,  that  I  could  alter  it  advantageously. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  attempted  to  give  a 
comprehensive  answer  to  your  interrogatories;  if 
there  ia  yet  anything  not  perfectly  clear  to  you  I 
shall  be  happy  to  explain. 

EXPLANATION  [OF  PLAN  ON  NEXT  PAGE.] 

1.  Boilers. 

2.  Swill  Trough. 

3.  Vegetable  Bin. 

4.  Boiling  House  and  Vegetable  Bin. 

5.  Passage  to  feed. 

6.  Small  pens  for  sows  to  pig  in,  in  cold  wea- 

ther. 

7.  Passage  to  feed. 

8.  Grain  Bin. 

9.  Outside  pens  for  sows — 4  feet  by  7J. 

10.  Inside  pens  lor  sows — 7^  feet  long  by  5  wide 

11.  Inside  pens  for  store  pigs — 6  feet  square. 

12.  Outside  pens  for  store  pigs — 4  feet  by  6. 

a.  Troughs. 

b.  Door. 

c.  Trough  Door. 


I  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  communica- 
tion with  all  the  i)ens,  from  the  principal  inside  pas- 
sages for  the  facility  of  moving  the  sows  and  store 
pigs,  because  outside  doors  are  apt  to  be  fr-ozen 
down  in  winter.  The  spaces  at  the  ends  of  the 
troughs,  are  therefore  sliding  doors,  as  all  others 
are.  The  four  pens  near  the  boiling  house,  are 
made  tight  with  covers,  for  sows  to  farrow,  in  very 
severe  weather.  The  hogs  are  all  fed  from  the 
common  passage,  under  cover.  They  eat  more 
comlortable,  and  the  troughs  are  never  filled  up 
with  rain  or  snow.  The  outside  pens  of  the  sows, 
when  they  liave  pigs,  are  cleared  into  a  cart,  and 
the  manure  carted  away,  that  the  yard  lor  sucking 
piijs  may  always  be  clean — and  where  they  will 
soon  learn  In  eat  whole  corn,  if"  placed  in  shallow 
troughs.  They  have  holes  sufficiently  large  lor 
them  to  run  out  of. 

Since  you  were  here,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
new  lay  the  floor  of  my  piggery,  and  have  now 
arranged  the  pens  conformable  to  the  above  sketch. 
I  have  also  dug  a  well  in  the  boiling  house,  and 
have  the  nose  of  the  pump  placed  high  enough  to 
carrv  water  into  the  kettles.  Should  my  spring 
fiiil,  I  shall  by  spouts,  conduct  the  water  that  falls 
in  rain  upon  the  building,  into  the  well.     My  fat- 
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ting  hogs,  you  will  recollect,  are  fed  upon  the  barn  floor,  aud  cleaned  into  the  cellar,  where  the  sows 
run  belore  they  pig. 

Nathaniel  Ingkrsoll. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


Furnace. 
O      0 

Vegetable  Bin. 
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J4  by  15  feet. 

Pumn. 


Common  passage,  3  feet  wide. 
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Passage  3  feet  wide. 


Trough  to  feed  sows  when  they  run  in  the  cellar. 


CQ 


Yard  for  sucking  pigs, 
and  also  approach  to 
cellar. 


Gate. 
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From  the  Farmers'  Magnzine. 
REVIEW    OF    "essays    ON    THE   NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY AND    ORIGIN    OP  PEAT    MOSs" By  the 

Reverend  R.  Rennie. 

Philosophers  are  not  at  one  with  regard  to  the 
nomenclature  of  soils.  It  is  plain,  however,  so 
far  as  regards  practical  and  useful  purposes,  thai 
soils  may  be  classed  as  clay,  gravel,  sand,  and 
peat  earth;  and  that  to  one  or  other  of  these  soils, 
the  numerous  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  British 
isles  are  less  or  more  allied,  though  the  decrree  of 
affinity  betwixt  them  is,  in  many  cases,  ditficult  to 
be  ascertained.  Loam  has  generally  been  treated 
of  as  an  original  soil,  though  we  are  disposed  to 
view  it  as  an  artificial  one,  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  calcareous  matter  and  animal  and  vege- 
table manures.  Even  peat  earth  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  soft  black  loam,  and  rendered  fertile 
and  productive  by  different  processes;  such  as 
draining,  liming,  and  mixing  it  with  clay  or  any 
other  soil,  which  has  a  stouter  body,  or  contains  a 


greater  portion  of  vegetable  substance.  From 
these  circumstances,  a  degree  of  confusion  pre- 
vails respecting  the  nature  and  properties  of  seve- 
ral soils,  which  renders  every  description  of  them 
more  abstruse  than  at  first  sight  might  be  expect- 
ed. Even  the  admixture  of  surface  and  substra- 
tum by  deep  ploughing,  augments  the  confusion, 
and  serves  to  produce  a  change  in  the  original 
soil,  of  considerable  magnitude. 

It  is  only  with  one  of  the  varieties  of  soil,  howe- 
ver, which  we  at  this  time  have  any  business, 
namely,  peat  earth,  or  moss;  but  whe"n  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  this  variety  forms  the  surface  of  at 
least  one-sixth  of  Great  Britain,  the  subject  will 
appear  of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  the  most 
minute  and  serious  inveslijiaiion.  After  all,  we 
are  not  sure  whether  peat  earth  should  be  consi- 
dered as  a  primary  or  original  soil:  we  are  rather 
disposed  to  view  it  as  an  artificial  one,  and  pro- 
duced by  certain  substances  deposited  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  On  these  points  philosophers 
are  greatly  at  variance,  entertaining  such  discor- 
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dant  opinions,  that  we  are  much  inclined  to  think, 
few  of  them  understand  the  nature  and  properties 
of  moss,  or  are  acquainted  with  its  origin  and  his- 
tory. 13y  one  we  are  told,  that  peat  earth  is  a 
primitive  soil,  and  of  antediluvian  origin.  By 
another,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  growing  vegetable,  or 
a  plant  sui  generis,  which  continues  to  grow  and 
increase  to  an  immense  magnitude  and  indefinite 
age,  and  may  continue  growing  and  increasing, 
till,  like  the  lean  kine  of  Pharoah,  it  swallows  up 
and  devours  all  other  soils  that  are  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. By  a  third,  we  are  informed,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  ligneous  and  aquatic  plants,  brought 
into  action  by  the  destruction  of  the  immense 
forests  which  anciently  abounded  over  all  Europe. 
Our  opinion  leads  us  to  adopt  this  hypothesis,  be- 
cause it  is  supported  by  the  appearance  which 
peat  moss  generally  presents,  and  by  facts  which 
may  be  gathered  concerning  the  former  state  and 
condition  of  the  places  where  moss  is  now  most 
predominant.  It  is  indeed  truly  wonderful,  that 
60  little  should  be  known  upon  a  subject  confess- 
edly of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  the 
agriculturists  of  Britain,  but  also  to  those  of  the 
whole  world.  Under  this  impression,  we  ex- 
amined the  essays  now  under  consideration  with 
much  anxiety,  and  can  safely  state,  that  few 
writers  liave  treated  of  the  origin  of  moss  in  a 
more  luminous  manner.  The  author  (Mr.  Ren- 
nie)  seems  to  be  free  of  prejudice,  attentive  to  mi- 
nute inquiry,  and  disposed  to  gather  knowledge 
from  every  source  within  his  reach,  or  which  pro- 
mised to  yield  the  information  he  was  m  search  of. 
Mr.  Rennie  has  presented  us  with  two  es- 
says on  this  important  subject.  The  first  is  on 
ligneous  plants,  wherein  he  shows,  that  forests 
abounded  in  the  north  of  Europe  two  thousand 
years  ago;  and  then  points  out  the  causes,  or 
means,  which  brought  about  their  destruction. 
In  the  second  essay,  he  treats  of  aquatic  plants  as 
contributing  to  the  formation  of  moss;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  his  deductions  are  in  strict 
conformity  with  his  premises,  in  short,  we  have 
perused  many  papers  on  peat  earth,  or  moss,  but 
from  none  of  them  have  experienced  so  much 
eatisfaction  as  from  the  essays  of  Mr.  Rennie. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  second  essay  contains 
the  author's  general  conclusions,  all  of  which  are 
clear,  distinct,  and  well  expressed.  The  first  of 
these  conclusions  is,  that  moss  is  of  vegetable  ori- 
gin. The  second,  that  all  moss  is  either  com- 
posed of  ligneous  or  aquatic  plants;  and  the  third 
is  so  much  to  our  mind,  as  to  encourage  us  to  lay 
it  before  our  readers. 

'  Thirdly,  From  the  above  account  we  may 
conclude,  that  many  regions  now  covered  deep 
with  moss,  were  at  one  period  arable  lands,  at 
another  forests,  at  a  third  lakes. 

'Wemayslill  trace  these  changes,  and  mark 
their  progress,  in  many  mosses.     For  instance, 

'  1.  Under  some  mosses  the  marks  of  the  plough, 
and  even  ears  of  corn  and  other  grain,  with  va- 
rious utensils  of  husband rj^,  have  been  found. 

'These  are  clear  evidences  that,  at  one  period, 
the  above  surface  was  a  ploughed  field. 

'2.  In  these  ridges  a  vast  variety  of  trees  are 
found,  some  standing  erect,  others  fallen  prostrate, 
but  all  with  their  roots  fixed  in  this  subsoil  of  ara- 
ble land.  This  is  a  proof  that,  at  a  second  and 
subsequent  period,  the  surface  was  covered  with  a 
forest. 


'  3.  These  trees  are  sometimes  found  immersed 
in  moss  of  a  semi-liquid  state,  to  the  depth  of  10, 
20,  or  30  feel;  and  a*|uatic  plants,  such  as  flourish 
in  water,  may  be  still  traced  through  all  its  depth. 
Nothing  can  be  a  clearer  proof  than  that  this,  at 
a  third  and  subsequent  period,  has  been  a  lake. 

'  And  in  this  stage  some  lakes  are  still  found. 
Lough  Neagh  is  an  instance  of  this.  Mr.  Smith, 
in  his  account  of  it,  mentions,  that  part  of  this 
loch  was  formerly  a  forest;  that  this  is  the  com- 
mon tradition  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict; that  it  is  probable,  for  much  wood  is  found  in 
it;  that  this  wood  is  sunk  in  a  kind  of  pulpy  moss 
called  mire,  black  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  If 
so,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  why  the  whole  loch 
has  not  been  converted  into  moss?  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  assign  the  reason.  Perhaps  the 
great  extent  of  the  surface,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  waters  by  the  winds,  may  be  unfavorable  for 
the  growth  of  those  aquatic  plants  which  contri- 
pute  to  form  moss;  or,  perhaps,  the  petrifying 
quality  of  the  waters  may  be  unfavorable  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  aquatic  plants  above  described 
grow  in  any  sheltered  bays  of  this  loch,  and  if  they 
are  there  accumulated,  they  may  ultimately  be 
converted  into  moss.  This  I  mention,  merely  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  district  to  the  subject. 

'  4.  It  is  certain  that,  in  other  places,  many 
lakes  have  been,  by  the  above  means,  filled  up 
and  converted  into  mosses. 

'5.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  these  mosses,  by  consolidation,  may 
have  been  converted  into  meadows,  and  after- 
wards into  rich  arable  lands.  Most  of  the  fertile 
plains  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  are  of  this  description;  they,  of  course, 
generally  lye  on  a  subsoil  of  moss. 

'So  that  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  have, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  undergone  all  the  above 
changes;  from  arable  lands  to  tbrests,  from  forests 
to  lakes,  from  lakes  to  mosses,  from  mosses  lo 
meadows,  and  from  meadows  to  their  original 
stale  of  arable  land;  I  call  it  their  original  state, 
but  I  think  it  probable  that,  before  they  were  first 
cleared  and  cultivated,  they  were  originally  cover- 
ed with  wood. 

'  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  many  low  levels, 
covered  with  wood,  have  been  converted  into  mo- 
rasses. The  trees,  by  falling  into  decay,  and 
stemming  the  course  of  rivers,  may  ha\^e  occa- 
sioned such  a  stagnation  of  water  as  to  cause  this 
change.  It  is  equally  natural  to  suppose,  that 
such  low  levels  may  have  been  converted  into 
deep  lakes.  The  mouths  of  rivers  may  have  been 
so  stemmed,  by  accidents  such  as  I  have  de- 
cribed,  p.  51  and  52  of  my  first  essay,  as  to  raise 
the  waters  in  the  valley  to  a  level  above  all  the 
plants  and  trees  that  originally  sprung  up  and 
flourished  in  it.  If  this  valley  was  of  small  ex- 
tent, and  the  lake  formed  in  it  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  aquatic  plants,  the  whole  waters  may 
have  been  first  covered  over  with  a  matting  ot 
these.  By  consolidation,  and  the  continual  acces- 
sion of  vegetable  matter,  the  whole  lake  may 
have  thus  been  converted  into  a  moss. 

'  All  those  mosses  which  are  deep,  and  contain 
trees,  some  standing  erect  and  others  prostrate  on 
the  original  subsoil,  and  especially  those  which 
contain  a  rushy,  reedy  peat  above  these  trees,  and 
,  a  black  compact  moss  above  this,  seem  to  me  to 
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have  undergone  these  changes;  and  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  mosses  of  this  description  over  Europe, 
probably  originated  in  this  way.  It  were  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  instances  of  this.  I  shall 
only  specify  two;  the  first  is  Low  Modena,  which 
seems  to  have  undergone  all  these  changes;  the 
second  is  the  bog  of  Monela  in  Ireland,  which 
seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  similar  succes- 
sion. Ramazini  describes  the  former;  Carr,  in 
his  'Stranger  in  Ireland,'  delineates  the  latter. 

'  The  stratification  of  the  vicinity  of  Modena  is 
somewhat  singular.  "  The  surface  of  the  valley  if 
now  a  rich  arable  field.  At  the  depth  of  14  feet 
below  this,  it  is  said  that  the  rubbish  and  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city  were  discovered.  Paved  streets, 
and  pieces  of  mosaic  work  were  found  at  this 
depth:  below  this  the  earth  is  solid,  and  seems  not 
to  have  been  moved:  lower  down  is  a  loose,  moist 
soil,  mixed  with  vegetables;  and,  at  the  depth  of 
26  feet,  entire  trees,  such  as  filberts,  with  nuts, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  branches  and  leaves,  have 
been  dug  up.  At  28  feet  deep,  a  stratum  of  soft 
chalk,  mixed  with  shells,  was  discovered.  This 
stratum  is  11  feet  thick.  Below  this,  at  the  depth 
of  40  or  50  feet,  there  is  to  be  found  the  soil  of  a 
low  marshy  country,  full  of  sedge,  reeds,  shrubs, 
roots  of  trees,  nuts,  ears  of  corn,  leav'es  of  trees, 
branches,  and  boughs."  He  even  describes  the 
species  of  wood.  He  says,  that  oak,  elm,  walnut, 
ash,  and  willow  may  be  distinguished.  "Some  of 
these  trees  are  broken  down,  others  stand  still  up- 
right as  they  grew.  Among  these  are  found  old 
Roman  coins,  marbles,  stones  squared  and  cut  by 
the  hands  of  men.  Each  tree  is  found  on  the  soil 
most  adapted  to  its  production.  The  fir  roots  are 
fastened  in  the  sand,  the  oak  in  the  clay.*' 

'The  whole  of  this  valley,  he  says,  was  a  lake 
in  the  reign  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  surface  is  now 
drained  and  consolidated,  and  converted  into  ara- 
ble land. 

'It  seems  obvious  to  me,  that  this  valley  has 
undergone  all  the  changes  above  described;  atone 
period  it  has  probably  been  arable  land;  hence  the 
ears  of  corn,  &c.  which  have  been  discovered: 
subsequent  to  this,  it  seems  to  have  been  over- 
grown with  wood;  hence,  the  trunks  and  roots  of 
trees:  this  wood  seems  afterwards  to  have  been 
converted  into  a  morass;  hence  the  sedges  and 
reeds,  &c.  which  are  found:  this  morass  seems  to 
have  been  after  this  consolidated  by  alluvion; 
hence  the  stratum  of  soft  chalk  and  shells. 

'  Above  this,  another  generation  of  a  forest 
seems  to  have  sprung  up;  hence  the  other  tier  ol 
branches  and  leaves  of  trees.  This  second  gene- 
ration seems  to  have  undergone  the  same  fate 
with  the  first;  the  moist  soil  mixed  with  vegeta- 
bles above  it,  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
marshy  plants  that  must  have  sprung  up  after 
this  forest  was  also  converted  into  a  morass. 

'This  morass  seems  again  to  have  been  con- 
solidated, probably  by  alluvion;  hence  the  stratum 
of  solid  earth:  on  this  the  city  seems  to  have  been 
built;  hence  the  paved  streets,  &c. :  the  14  feet 
above  this  seems  to  have  been  formed  after  the 
city  was  overwhelmed  with  some  inundation. 

'  Whether  the  lake  that  existed  on  the  spot  at 
the  age  of  Julius  Crcsar  was  thus  formed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide.  If  so,  however,  the  14  feet  of 
solid  soil  above  this  city,  must  have  been  formed 
since  that  period. 

'  That  many  low  lying  valle.s  in  different  jiarls 


of  the  world  have  undergone  similar  changes,  is 
not  only  probable  but  certain.  The  mosses  of 
Ireland  exhibit  similar  proofs  of  this:  in  diggino- 
deep  into  these,  recumbent  forests  upon  forests  are 
found,  with  a  layer  of  earth  between. 

'  This  leads  me  to  notice  the  other  instance 
mentioned  by  Carr,  in  his  'Stranger  in  Ireland:' 
He  says,  "that  the  bog  of  Monela  is  not  far  from 
the  bog  of  Allan:  stumps  of  trees  are  still  visible 
on  the  surface  of  the  former;  under  these  lies  a 
stratum  of  turf  10  or  15  feet  deep:  under  this,  a 
tier  of  prostrate  trees  is  discovered;  beneath  these 
another  stratum  of  earth  is  found  of  considerable 
depth:  and  below  this  a  great  number  of  stumps 
of  trees  are  found,  standing  erect  as  they  grew. 
Thus,  there  is  a  succession  of  three  distinct  fo- 
rests lying  in  ruins,  one  above  the  other." 

'He  says,  "Some  of  these  mosses  have  been 
perforated  deeper  than  50  feet:  at  the  bottom  of 
many  of  them,  he  observes,  arable  land  has  been 
discovered,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  plough,  and 
formed  into  regular  ridges." 

'These  fragments  of  the  natural  history  of 
mosses,  may  furnish  us  with  some  faint  ideas  of 
their  origin  and  formation.  If  we  were  to  dis- 
cover the  hulk  of  a  ship,  or  even  a  few  beams, 
sunk  in  the  ocean,  we  would  be  at  no  loss  to  say, 
that  these  were  the  remains  of  a  wreck.  The  size 
of  these  beams  might  easily  lead  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  wreck  of  a  frigate  and  a  first-rate 
man  of  war.  The  state  of  preservation  in  which 
these  are  found,  might  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
period  at  which  the  wreck  happened. 

'  It  is  precisely  so  in  examining  the  history  and 
origin  of  peat  mosses.  The  ruined  forests  found 
in  these  leave  us  no  doubt  that  they  have  been 
partly  formed  of  the  wrecks  of  these.  The  size 
and  species  of  trees  lead  us  to  conclude  whaJ 
must  have  been  the  age  of  the  forest  when  it  fell 
into  ruins.  The  state  of  preservation  of  these 
trees,  and  the  depth  of  soil  formed  above  them^ 
may  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  the  period  at 
which  they  fell.  The  remains  of  aquatic  plants, 
reeds,  and  rushes,  &c.  found  above  them,  give  us 
likewise  an  idea  of  the  cause  of  their  ruin;  and 
the  stratification  of  the  soil  exhibits  a  view  of  the 
changes  it  has  under£rone  in  the  Inpse  of  awes.' 

In  these  essays,  Mr.  Rennie  has  only  emleavor- 
ed  to  ascertain  the  nuuerials  of  which  moss  is 
composed,  and  to  show  how  those  materials  have 
been  accumulated  together.  But  he  promises,  at 
an  early  period,  to  lay  before  the  public  a  series  of 
other  essays,  respecting  the  uses  to  vvhiclt  moss 
may  be  applied;  a  subject  certainly  deserving  of 
ihe  most  sedulous  investigation.  If  these  fuTure 
essays  are  written  with  the  like  spirit  as  animate 
those  before  us;  if  they  are  executed  with  similar 
judgment,  and  directed  by  practice,  not  by  theo- 
retical speculation,  then  we  may  expect  to  "receive 
more  satisfactory  information  about  the  nature  and 
properties  of  moss,  and  the  economical  purposes 
to  which  it  may  be  applieil,  than  has  hitherto  been 
communicated  by  any  other  writer.  N. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Register. 

LEGISLATION     FOR    AGRICULTURE. 

The  wiinle  attenfiori  of  nur  legislative  assem- 
blies, both  Plate  and  lederal,  is  taken  up  (o  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
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country,  an  interest,  in  which  every  individual  is 
more  or  less,  directly  or  indirectly,  concerned;  for, 
if  the  farmers  fail  to  make  good  crops,  and  can 
spare  little  or  nothing  for  market,  after  laying  up 
a  sulFiciency  for  home  consun)ption;  what  is  to  en- 
able them  to  buy  goods  of  the  merchant,  to  pay 
Ihe   doctor's  bill,  the  mechanic,  &c.:   and   Irom 
whence  will  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  doc- 
tor, the  artizan,  manufacturer  and  mechanic,  de- 
rive their  supplies;   how  are  they  to  get  their 
bread-stuffs,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  indeed  almost 
every  thing  else  upon  which  they  subsist,  it  the 
farmers  fail  to  make  it  for  market?     There  is  no 
class  of  people  among  us,  that  are  not  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  the 
Qoricultural  community;    and    yet  how    little  is 
thought  of  legislative  aid,  to  foster  and  advance 
the  interest  ol^this  important  science  and  branch 
of  industry.     We  are  expending,  and  likely  to 
expend,  millions  in  internal  improvements,   and 
useless  and  angry  debates,  upon  subjects  of  less 
importance,  in  my  humble  opinion,  than  agricul- 
ture, whilst  that  subject  is  lost  sight  of,  as  one  ol 
minor  importance.     I  would  not  be  understood  as 
being  opposed  to   internal  improvements;   but  I 
woukl  say,  the  greater  the  agricultural  improve- 
ments and  productions  of  the  country  are,  the 
greater  necessity  will  there  be  for  internal  im- 
provements,  and  the    better  condition   will   the 
country  be  in,  to  pay  lor  them.     1  do  hope  the 
legislature  of  our  slate,  now  in  session,  will  look 
around  and  reflect  upon  the  unprosperous  and  ne- 
o-lected  agricultural  condition  of  our  country.    If  a 
proper  regard  and   due  consideration  is  given  to 
the  importance  ol  the  subject,  that  body  cannot 
adjourn,  I  ihink,  and  the  members  go  home,  and 
say  they  have  discharged  their  duty  to  themselves 
and  their  coiistuuents,  without  doing  something, 
at  least,  as  an  entering-wedge,  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  science."  Some  of  our  sister  stales 
are  aroused  to  the  importance  of  their  agricultu- 
ral interest,  and  their  legislatures  turning  their 
attention  to  its  encouragement    and  promotion; 
nothing  would    be  more  gratifying  to  me,  than  to 
see   our  legislature  doing  its  duty  in  looking  to 
this  subject.     We  have  some  ft;w  good  scientific 
farmers   among  us,   and   although  the   number, 
comparatively  speaking,  is  small,  yet,  if  their  ser- 
vices  were   brouiiht  fully   to  bear  under  proper 
legislative  enactnTents,  great  good  might,  and  no 
doiibt   would,  result  to  the  community  at  large. 
You  have,  upon  many  occasions,  raised  your  pa- 
triotic voice   in  favor 'of  legislative  aid  upon  this 
subject,  but  it  seems  your  good  counsel  has  only 
been  read  and  heard.     The  people  must  arouse 
from  their  lethargy,  and  speak  out  upon  this  sub- 
ject, let  their  representatives   know  their  wishes 
and  what  they  e.x peel  at  their  hands;  then,  per- 
haps, they  will  pause  and  reflect,  and  begin  to  do 
something.     I  should   like  to  see  an   agricultural 
school  established,  with  able  professors,  to  he  lo- 
cated upon  a  pattern  fiirm,  purchased  and  kept  up 
by  slate  authority.     I  think  incalculable  benefit 
would    accrue  from    such   an    institution.     The 
Smiihson  bequest  to  the  U.  S.  ol   £100,000,  re- 
r.eived  some  months  past,  is  subject  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  present  congress.     Can  a  better  dispo- 
sition of  it  be  made,  than   to  establish  a  national 
aoricultural  school,  provided  it  can   be  applied  in 
tluit  way,  consistently  vvith  the  will  of  the  liberal 

aonor?  P-  '^    Sl'RATLKY. 

Surry  County ,  Jan'y  Vith.,  1^39. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

PROGRESS     OF     DR.     PERRINe's     SCHEME    OP 

INTRODUCING  TROPICAL  PLANTS.       LETTER 

OP    CHIEF   JUSTICE   MARSHALL,. 

Indian  Key,  Tropical  Florida,  Jari'y  1, 1839 .r 
Dear  iSir.-— After  the  delays  and  disasters,  in- 
cident to  human  enterprise,  myself  and  family 
reached  this  port,  in  safety,  on  the  25th  Decem- 
ber last:  a  detention  of  two  months  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  being  one  of  the  penalties  of  seeking 
a  vessel,  the  brig  Lucinda,  bound  direct  to  Indian 
Key.  Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  Sep- 
tember gale,  when  the  spray  of  the  sea  swept 
over  this  islet  of  twelve  acres,  I  found  my  tropi- 
cal plants  more  vigorous  and  flourishing  than 
could  be  expected,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  exist.  They  were  generally  planted 
in  small  boxes,  not  averaging  more  than  eighteen 
inches  long,  by  ten  wide,  and  eight  deep;  yet 
some  of  them  now  support  shrubs,  or  young  trees, 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  with  trunks  of  six 
to  ten  inches  in  circumference,  which  sprang  from 
seeds  planted  in  August,  1837. 

A  most  beautiful  leguminous  tree  the  serbania 
grandiflora.  now  covered  with  its  enormously  large 
white  papilonaceous  flowers,  has  a  stem  of  ten 
inches  circumlerence  and  ten  feet  in  height.     In 

another  box  are  two  plants  of  the  * 

of  five  and  seven  inches  in  circumference,  and  of 
seven  and  eight  feet  in  height.  The  earth  in  which 
they  are  planted  is  solely  carbonate  of  lime,  color- 
ed by  vegetable  mould.  By  the  by,  you  may  be 
aware  oflhe  fact  that  we  have  no  other  element 
[ol  soil]  than  lime  along  the  whole  Florida  reef,  and 
on  all  the  islands  ii-om  the  Tortugas  to  Cape  Flo- 
rida. It  appears  principally  in  the  shape  of  coral 
rock  and  calcareous  powder,  so  that  what  is  term- 
ed sand,  should  in  reality  be  called  coral  powder, 
shell  powder,  &c.,  not  a  particle  of  silex  or  siliceous 
sand  being  found  south  of  Cape  Florida. 

Avoiding  further  digression,  I  proceed  to  slate, 
that  as  the"  avages  will  not  permit  our  proceeding 
to  the  main  land,  the  trustees  of  the  Tropical  Plant 
Company  have  decided  to  locate  the  preparatory 
nursery  on  the  adjacent  island  of  Matacumba, 
(which  is  four  or  five  miles  long,)  and  the  clearing 
has  already  commenced  ;  and  as  fast  as  the  worth- 
less indigenous  plants  shall  be  removed,  the  valu- 
able vegetables  of  the  tropics  shall  take  their  place. 
I  have  brought  with  me  all  the  seeds  of  useful  and 
ornamental  plants  which  I  could  collect  during  the 
past  summer  in  the  green-houses  and  drug  stores 
of  the  north;  but  the  great  task  of  transplanting 
living  plants  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished 
until  vessels  shall  run  direct  from  northern  ports  to 
Indian  Key.     We  had  great  expectations  of  re- 


*  A  botanical  name,  totafly  illegible.  If  some  of  our 
most  intelligent  correspondents  could  but  see  the  itianu  - 
scripts  of  others,  (as  no  one  can  judge  fairly  of  his 
own  hand-writing,)  they  would  commiserate  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  have  to  decypher  them,or  to  guess 
at  the  writers'  meaning,  and  are  held  accountable  for 
all  errors.  Instead  of  each  one  of  these  correspondents 
complaining  of  occasional  mistakes  of  undecypherable 
words  of  his  own  letters,  he  would  be  surprised  at  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  interpretations  of  such  hiero- 
glyphics.—Ed.  Fak.  Reg. 
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ceiving  very  valuable  plants  from  the  collections  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  by  the  monthly  mail-schooner 
from  that  port  to  this;  but,  at  this  very  period  when 
it  was  most  essential  to  our  success,  the  mail  has 
been  suddenly  and  entirely  discontinued.  It  is, 
however,  stated,  that  this  post-office  will  hereafter 
be  supplied  with  letters  twice  a  month  by  the  semi- 
monthly packet  which  sails  from  New  York,  via 
Key  West  to  Saint  Marks?;  yet,  unless  it  be  arrang- 
ed that  the  same  vessel  shall  also  touch  at  Indian 
Key,  we  shall  be  entirely  dependent  on  casual  op- 
portunities of  intercourse  direct.  Under  the  hope, 
however,  that  the  post-master-general  will  direct 
the  semi-monthly  packet  to  proceed  via  Indian 
Key  and  Key  West  to  Saint  Marks,  we  shall  have 
ground  enough  prepared  to  transplant  all  the  valu- 
able vegetables  from  the  green-houses  ol'the  north- 
ern states  and  of  Europe  which  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained through  and  from  the  commercial  emporium 
during  the  ensuing  months,  and  prior  to  the  sum- 
mer rains  of  tropical  Florida.  During  this  inter- 
val, I  again  respectfully  solicit  all  easy  aid  to  the 
tropical  nursery  which  can  be  rendered  through 
the  facilities  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  seeds 
by  the  commissioner  of  the  patent  office.  The 
trustees  are  able  and  willinir  to  return  ample  equi- 
valents for  every  seed,  cutting,  bulb,  &c.  of  useful 
plants,  which  may  be  transmitted  to  them  through 
the  patent  office  before  the  first  of  June  next.  It 
is  ardently  to  be  desired  that  the  bill  to  establish  an 
agricultural  department  in  the  patent  office  will  be 
speedily  passed  into  a  law;  and  that  it  will  multi- 
ply a  hundred  fold  the  facilities  for  colleciing  and 
diffusing  valuable  plants  throughout  every  district 
of  our  valuable  country.  If  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  political  newspapers  carried  by 
the  mail  to  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  United 
States  were  substituted  by  an  erjual  weight  and 
bulk  of  useful  seeds  and  plants,  for  distribution,  it 
would  be  a  million-fold  more  beneficial  to  all  ranks 
and  parties  of  our  common  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  stand  you  have  taken  in 
opposition  to  the  epidemic  humbug  of  speculative 
sales  of  the  silk  mulberry  tree.  The  greatest  natu- 
ral importance  of  the  propagation  of  the  mulberry 
trees  consists  in  the  tact  that  they  are  naturally 
adapted  to  propagate  themselves  in  the  poorest 
soil;  and  hence  their  value  is  infinitely  diminished 
by  the  artificial  process  of  forcing  their  multipli- 
cation for  trading' speculation.  On  this  barren 
coral  rock,  Charles  Howe,  Esq.  has  thousands  of 
the  morus  multiculis  of  the  hardiest  habits,  yet  he 
has  refiised  to  answer  a  letter  of  the  speculator  of 
the  north  from  whom  he  bought  his  original  cut- 
tings, and  who  now  wishes  to  speculate  on  their 
progeny.  Very  respectfully,  your  ob'dt  serv't 
Henry  Perrine. 

P.  S.  In  looking  over  my  papers  I  found  the 
letters  of  Col.  White  and  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, of  which  copies  are  appended  for  publication 
in  the  Register,  if  you  think  proper. 

Washington,^  May  29th,  1832. 

Deal  Sir, — It  may  be  gratifying  to  you  to  have 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  on  the  subject  of  your  project. 
It  must  be  highly  flattering  to  the  ambition  ol'any 
man  to  have  the  commendation  of  such  a  distin- 
guished and  illustrious  man. 

I  am,  sincerely  yours,    Jos.  S.  M.  White. 

JDr.  II.  Par  rim. 
Vol.  VII— 6 


Richmond,  May  24,  1831. 
Dear  Sir, — The  report  of  the  committee  of  agri- 
culture on  the  memorial  of  Dr.  Perrine,  to  which 
I  am  indebted  to  your  politeness,  was  received  on 
my  return  liom  the  court  at  Raleigh.  I  have  read 
it  with  deep  interest.  If  the  growth  of  the  tropics 
can  be  transplanted  advantageously  to  Florida,  the 
culture  must  be  extremely  profitable  to  that  part  of 
the  union,  and  consequently  desirable  to  the  whole 
United  States.  The  sisal  hemp  in  particular,  ap- 
pears to  be  among  the  most  valuable  productions 
of  nature.  The  description  of  its  qualities  may  be 
exaggerated,  still  the  experiment  ought  to  be  made. 
1  trust  the  application  oi'  Dr.  Perrine  may  be  suc- 
cessful. I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  recol- 
lection, and  am,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 
Your  ob'dt, 

J.  Marshall. 

We  should  be  gratified  to  receive  from  Dr.  Per- 
rine a  full  and  particular  description  of  this  little 
speck  of  our  territory,  of  which  the  existence,  as 
an  inhabited  place,  is  known  to  so  Cew,  and  its 
character,  in  soil,  climate,  &c.  is  so  very  different 
from  all  the  main  land.  Much  of  our  own  studies 
and  investigations  have  been  devoted  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  soils,  caused  either  by  the  deficiency 
or  abundance;  or  by  the  various  proportions,  of  cal- 
careous ingredients.  But  though  some  of  the  prai- 
rie soils  in  Alabama,  of  which  we  have  heretofore 
reported  the  constituent  parts,  are  principally  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime,  we  have  never  j'et 
known  a  soil  so  exclusively  formed  of  that  earth  as 
it  would  seem  is  the  case  with  the  soil  of  this  islet, 
judging  from  its  original  construction,  (by  the 
labors  of  coral  insects,)  as  well  as  from  Dr.  Per- 
rine's  statement.  It  is  desirable  to  know,  from  ac- 
tual analysis,  how  small  is  the  amount  of  all  other 
ingredients  of  the  soil;  and  what  are  the  peculiar, 
or  most  favored  products,  of  soil  so  exclusively  cal- 
careous. We  should  fear  for  the  safety  of  Dr. 
Perrine's  exotics  in  so  peculiarly  constituted  a  soil. 
The  growth  of  mulberry  trees  on  such  a  soil, 
though  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  degree  of  their 
luxuriance,  is  alone  enough  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  we  had  before  entertained,  and  expressed, 
that  this  tree  requires  a  highly  calcareous  soil;  and 
though  it  will  grow  tolerably  well  on  soils  very  de- 
ficient in  this  character,  yet  that  its  greatest  vigor 
and  growth  can  only  be  seen  where  lime  has  been 
abundantly  furnished  to  the  soil,  by  nature  or  by 
art. — Ed,  Far.  Reg. 


RANDOLPH'S   TREATISE    ON  GARDENING. 

[The  following  little  work  deserves  the  place 
which  will  here  be  given  to  it,  not  only  for  the 
value  ol'its  instructions — which,  to  their  extent,  are 
even  now  the  best  known  ibr  the  region  for  which 
it  was  designed — but  also  as  a  literary  curiosity,  it 
being  the  oldest  Virginian  work  on  cultivation,  of 
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any  kind.  The  author  was  John  Randolph,  of 
Williamsburg,  attorney  general  under  the  colonial 
government.  The  date  of  the  work  is  not  shown 
by  any  thing  in  the  oldest  edition  which  we  have 
Been,  which  is  as  late  as  1794. 

The  value  of  this  unpretending  little  treatise 
has  been  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  has 
passed  through  several  editions.  Still  it  is  a  scarce 
work,  as  must  be  soon  the  case  with  any  which  is 
of  such  small  bulk,  and  published  alone.  The 
latest  edition  has  many  modern  additions;  but,  be- 
sides other  reasons  for  omitting  these,  we  prefer  to 
give  the  work  to  the  public  in  its  original  form; 
which  was  without  the  name  of  the  author,  or 
without  any  introduction  whatever  to  the  notice, 
or  recommendation  to  the  favor  of  the  public.  It 
will  be  published  altogether  in  this,  the  January 
number  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  for  more  conve- 
nient reference  and  use. — Ed.Far.  Reg.] 

A  TREATISE  ON  GARDENING. 

Artichokes,  known  to  the  botanical  writers 
by  the  name  of  cinara,  are  to  be  propagated 
either  from  the  seed,  which  are  to  be  Gathered 
irom  the  choke  or  flower  at  the  head  of  the  arti- 
choke, or  from  slips,  which  are  to  be  separated 
from  the  main  stalk  by  the  edge  of  the  hand,  and 
transplanted.  If  these  oflsefs  are  good,  they  will 
be  of  a  whitish  color  about  the  heel,  and  will  have 
Eome  little  root  to  them.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
ground,  put  three  slips  in  a  hill,  and  let  the  hills  be 
tour  feet  asunder,  and  the  rows  the  same;  but  if 
you  are  scanty  with  regard  to  your  land,  you  must 
cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth.  About 
March,  or  thebeginnmg  of  April,  you  are  annual- 
ly to  slip  off  all  the  lateral  branches  with  your 
hand,  and  leave  only  the  three  principal  stalks  in 
your  hill.  Every  spring  they  ought  to  be  dunged; 
sheep's  dung  and  ashes  are  not  only  the  best  for 
that  purpose,  but  also  fisr  preparing  your  ground 
for  them.  It' you  have  depth  of  mould  enoush, 
i.  e.  two  feet,  and  you  don't  crop  your  ground  with 
any  thing  else,  your  artichokes  will  remain  good 
a  number  of  years;  but  if  they  are  any  ways  ne- 
glected, or  the  ground  is  tended,  they  will  not  only 
be  injured  in  their  growth,  but  will  very  much  de- 
generate in  five  years.  When  planted  out,  they 
should  be  well  watered  if  not  in  a  wet  season,  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds.  There  are  various  me- 
thods of  preserving  them  from  the  severity  of  win- 
ter. Some  cut  I  hem  down  within  nfnot  and  cover 
them  with  a  hill  or  ridge,  leavmg  a  small  hole  at 
the  top  which  is  covered  with  dung,  others  cover 
them  entirely  with  dunpr-  I  have  found  from 
many  years  experience  that  long  dung  is  an  ene- 
my to  them,  and  that  the  best  way  to  preserve 
them  is  by  laying  straw  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  over  their  roots.  This  preserves  the  leaves 
from  rotting,  which  ihW  down  from  the  frost,  and 
united,  afiiard  such  a  protection  to  the  plants,  that 
not  one  in  rifty  will  perish.  They  never  flourish 
in  a  drippino  situation,  but  like  a  low  place  not  loo 
wet,  but  very  rich.  VVhen  you  cut  them,  cut  the 
stalk  quite  down  to  the  ground,  which  strengthens 
the  plants  and  makes  them  forwarder  in  the 
spring.    There  will  be  many  on  a  stalk,  but  all 


must  be  pulled  off  except  that  which  is  on  the 
centre  of  the  main  stalk,  if  you  propose  having 
them  fine.  If  you  prick  out  the  slips  in  the  spring, 
you  may  have  a  succession  till  the  fall.  The 
leaves  of  articliokes,  1  have  been  inlbrmed,  clean 
pewter  the  best  of  any  thing.  There  are  different 
sorts,  but  two  only  that  are  much  propagated. 
1st.,  folus  aciileatis,  i.  e.  prickly  leaves;  2d.,  JFolus 
non  aculeatis  capita  subrubentc,  i.  e.  without 
prickly  leaves,  smooth  and  reddish  heads.  The 
latter  is  most  preferred.  There  is  the  Cinara  spi- 
nosa,  which  is  to  be  cultivated  and  eat  like  celery, 
which  produces  a  head  with  the  seed  not  unlike 
the  artichoke,  from  w^hence  it  took  its  name. 
The  common  name  is  chardoon  or  cardoon.  The 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  helianthus,  is  only  a  species 
of  the  sun  flower  with  a  tuberous  loot,  not  unlike 
a  potato.  Some  admire  them,  but  they  are  of  a 
flatulent  nature  and  are  apt  to  cause  commotions 
in  the  belly. 

Asparagus,  (growth^a  young  shoot,)  are  to 
be  propagated  either  from  the  seed  or  roots.  The 
seed  are  contained  in  those  things  which  look  like 
red  berries.  These  are  to  be  gathered  from  the 
most  flourishing  stalks,  and  laid  in  a  tub  for  about 
three  weeks  to  ferment.  This  will  rot  the  husks, 
which  will  swim  upon  being  rubbed  between  the 
hands  and  having  water  poured  upon  them,  but 
the  seed  will  go  to  the  bottom.  Pour  the  water 
ofl'  gently,  and  the  husks  will  be  carried  along 
with  it.  This  being  done  two  or  three  times,  the 
seed  will  become  perfectly  clean.  They  are  then 
to  be  laid  on  a  mat  or  dish,  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
to  dry.  When  that  is  done,  they  may  be  put  into 
a  bag,  and  pricked  out  in  February  or  March,  in 
beds  about  a  foot  asunder  every  way,  and  never 
to  be  transplanted.  But  if  they  are  to  be  trans- 
planted, they  may  be  sown  as  thick  as  you  do  cab- 
bage. If  you  propagate  from  the  roots,  those  of  a 
year  old  are  most  eligible,  though  if  two,  they  will 
succeed  very  well.  In  planting  them  out,  they 
should  be  placed  about  four  inches  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  with  the  bud  erect  against  the 
side  of  the  earth  perpendicularly  cut,  so  that  the 
extremities  of  each  root  may  touch  one  another. 
This  will  put  them  about  a  foot  asunder.  The  best 
time  for  transplanting  them  is  when  they  begin  to 
shoot,  but  before  they  appear  above  ground.  The 
principal  thing  to  be  regarded  with  these  plants,  is 
the  bed  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed.  A  great 
apparatus  was  formerly  made  use  of",  but  now 
seems  on  all  hands  to  be  disregarded.  Nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  make  your  beds  perfect- 
ly rich,  and  light,  that  the  head  may  not  be  ob- 
structed in  its  growth  upwards.  Two  feet  of 
n)ould  and  dung  is  depth  sufficient  for  anj'  plant. 
They  are  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  nothing 
sown  upon  the  beds.  The  fourth  year  from  the 
seed  they  may  be  cut  moderately,  but  it  is  better 
to  wait  till  the  fifih.  About  October,  the  haulm 
should  be  cut  down  and  the  beds  covered  with 
rotten  dung  about  six  inches,  part  of  which  may 
be  taken  ofl  in  February  or  March,  and  the  re- 
mainder forked  up  in  the  beds,  which  will  not  only 
assist  the  roots  but  raise  the  beds  in  some  small 
degree  yearly,  which  is  an  advantage.  A  spade 
is  a  very  prejudicial  instrument  to  them.  Cut 
with  a  blunt  pointed  knife  (some  use  a  saiv)  and 
separate  the  earth  from  the  plant  and  cut  it  so  as 
not  to  endanger  the  head  of  another  that  may  be 
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shooting  up.  There  are  joints?  in  the  roots  of  the 
sparrow  grass  like  the  wire  grass,  from  every  one 
of  which  a  head  is  produced.  Butchers'  dung  is 
what  it  delights  in.  I  would  recommend  your 
beds  to  be  about  four  teet  wide,  thai  the  grass 
may  be  cut  without  treading  on  the  beds,  which 
often  hardens  the  earth  so  much  that  the  grass 
can't  come  up,  and  must  of  course  perish.  In 
these  beds  I  would  have  three  rows,  fur  the  roots 
ought  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  ot'  earth  on  all 
sides.  Beds  thus  managed,  Miller  says,  will  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  Bradley  20,  and  1  am  inclined 
to  join  with  the  latter. 

Beans,  (faba  Jagein,  gr.  to  cat)  delights  in  a 
fine  rich  stitl  soil,  without  dung,  though  that  must 
be  supplied  where  the  lands  are  poor.  To  have 
fine  beans,  especially  the  Windsor  sort,  which  is 
much  the  best,  they  ought  to  be  planted  six  inches 
asunder,  in  rows  three  feet  distant  from  one  ano- 
ther, in  the  wane  of  the  moon  (as  it  is  vulgarly 
said)  and  under  a  hedge  which  serves  lor  a  shel- 
ter. When  the  flowers  begin  to  open  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  stalk,  the  tops  should  be  pinched 
ofi';  though  it  is  as  good  a  season  as  any  to  do  it 
in,  when  ihe  blossoms  are  well  blown  and  set.  It 
3'ou  want  an  early  crop,  plant  in  October  and  hill 
them  up  as  they  grow,  and  shelter  them;  if  a  se- 
cond crop,  cut  them  down  within  2  or  3  inches  of 
the  ground  before  they  bear  ti-uit.  Dont  pull  the 
bean,  cut  it  wiih  a  knile.  I'he  first  production  is 
the  properest  of  all  seeds  for  sowing.  When  the 
seed  is  ripe,  you  must  pull  up  the  stalks  and  sun 
them,  observing  to  turn  them  every  day  or  two. 
Beans,  like  all  other  seed,  degenerate  in  the  same 
ground,  vvherelbre,  'tis  advisable  to  change  your 
seed,  and  the  beds  they  grow  in. 

Kidney  bean,  Phaseolus,  Phaselos,  (great 
or  long  swift  ship,  which  the  husk  resembles,) 
may  be  planted  in  March;  if  sooner,  they  must  be 
well  sheltered,  (for  they  are  easily  killed.)  in  a 
light  fertile  soil,  in  trenches  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  asunder,  each  grain  two  inches  distant  from 
one  another,  and  one  inch  deep.  They  will  not 
bear  transplanting.  They  should  be  planted  in  a 
dry  season.  The  Dutch  sort,  which  is  the  com- 
mon kind,  should  be  stuck,  otherwise  the}'  lie  on 
the  ground  and  rot.  This  sort,  if  stuck,  grow  to  a 
great  height  and  afford  a  constant  succession.  A 
second  sowing  will  supply  you  sufficiently  the  sea- 
son. If,  when  you  plant,  it  should  be  a  dry  season, 
water  the  furrows  or  trenches  belbre  you  drop  the 
seed  in,  French  beans  and  snaps  are  the  same. 
The  Dutch  sort  are  not  so  apt  to  be  stringy,  which 
the  dwarf  sort  are. 

Bushel  or  sugar  beans,  being  of  a  tender 
nature,  should  not  be  planted  till  April,  which  is 
the  best  season,  in  hills  made  light  and  rich,  about 
three  to  the  hill,  so  as  to  admit  a  stake  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them.  They  will  grow  round  the  stake  to 
a  great  height,  will  bear  very  profusely,  and  con- 
tinue till  destroyed  by  host.  They  are  esteemed 
very  delicate,  and  are  of  various  colors,  as  white, 
marbled  and  green,  &c. 

Cabbage,  &c. — Under  brassica  is  included  all 
the  several  species  of  the  cabbage,  among  which 
cauliflowers  and  brocoli  are  classed.  The  proper 
time  for  sowing  the  seed  of  brocoli  is  in  the  latter 


end  of  May,  and  transplant  them  into  beds  when 
they  have  eight  leaves,  and  plant  them  out  about 
the  latter  end  of  July,  in  a  place  well  sheltered,  not 
under  the  drip  of  trees,  in  a  soil  rather  light  than 
otherwise.  About  December,  it  is  said,  they  will 
have  purple  heads,  which  are  eaten,  though  I  my- 
self could  never  make  them  head  before  March. 
The  distance  these  require  is  about  two  feet  every 
way,  though  more  would  do  better,  if  there  is 
plenty  of  ground.  The  Roman  brocoli  is  the  pro- 
per sort  to  cultivate,  otherwise  called  the  Italian 
brocoli.  When  you  cut  the  flowers  or  heads,  cut 
to  about  five  or  six  inches  of  the  stem,  and  before 
they  are  boiled,  strip  off  the  skin,  and  after  hav- 
ing washed  them,  boil  them  in  a  clean  cloth  and 
serve  them  up  with  butter,  as  cauliflowers  are. 
The  stems  will  eat  like  asparagus  and  the  heads 
like  cauliflowers. 

The  common  white  cabbage,  capitala  alba, 
is  the  proper  sort  for  winter.  It  is  long  sided  and 
flat.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  April  or  March, 
and  ifthey  should  grow  long  shanked,  they  should 
be  pricked  out  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they 
are  to  be  transplanted  to  stand  at  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  distant  from  one  another,  and  three  and 
a  half  row  from  row.  Three  things  are  necessary 
to  cabbages  as  well  as  other  vegetables;  to  be  wa- 
tered in  a  dry  season,  hilled  up  if  they  grow  long 
shanked,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  which  draw  the 
nourishment  from  the  plants  and  make  them  spin- 
dle. In  November,  take  up  your  cabbages  by  the 
roots,  and  plant  them  under  a  ridge  of  earth  with 
the  tops  of  their  heads  to  the  south,  covering  the 
stem  entirely,  and  this  will  protect  them  the  whole 
winter.  If  they  are  hard  and  compact  when  thus 
placed  out,  they  will  be  sulficiently  protected;  and 
though  the  outside  leaves  may  be  affected  by  the 
frost,  yet  the  hearts  will  remain  entire. 

The  SAVOY  cabbages,  which  are  esteemed 
best  when  pinched  by  the  frost,  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  white,  only  they  may  be 
planted  nearer  one  another,  not  being  a  long  sort. 

The  battersea  cabbage  is  the  earliest  of 
all,  and  head  in  a  short  time,  and  burst  if  not  cut 
soon. 

But  Ihe  SUGAR  LOAF,  which  is  the  finest,  will 
remain  a  considerable  time.  These  should  be 
sown  every  month,  and  transplanted  every  season. 

The  BORECOLE,  is  treated  like  the  white  cab- 
bage and  need  not  be  above  a  foot  asunder.  These 
are  tough  till  the  frost  has  made  them  tender. 

There  is  a  cabbage  which  is  called  the  Russia 
kind.  They  are  very  small,  and  soon  degenerate, 
if  the  seed  is  not  changed. 

There's  a  turnip  cabbage,  which  being 
very  strong  is  fit  only  for  soup. 

The  seed  of  the  curled  cof.EwoRT  are  to  be 
sown  in  July,  about  twelve  inches  asunder. 

There  is  a  musk  cabbage,  moschumoleus,  re- 
markable for  its  tasting  like  musk,  and  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  common  manner.  I  have  met  with 
these  in  Virginia;  but  Miller  says  they  are  not 
propagated  much  in  England,  though  the  most 
delicious. 

The  common  coleworts,  should  be  sown  the 
beginning  of  July  and  transplanted.  There  is  a 
perennial  colewort,  which  will  in  poor  land  remain 
four  years,  but  in  rich  not  above  two,  before  they 
go  to  seed.     In  order  to  save  the  seed  of  cabbage, 
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they  should  be  taken  outofthe  ground  in  Novem- 
ber, and  put  under  a  hedge  or  other  sheltered  place, 
buried  up  to  the  middle  of  the  cabbage,  and  in  the 
spring  they  will  begin  to  sprout  and  produce  their 
seed.  It  the  season  should  be  dry,  they  should  be 
assisted  with  moisture,  and  the  stems  should  be 
supported.  When  the  pods  begin  to  be  brown, 
cut  off  the  extreme  part  of  every  branch  or  shoot. 
When  your  seeds  are  ripe  they  should  be  cut  off  and 
thrashed  out,  when  dry,  and  put  into  bags.  By 
planting  the  several  sorts  of  cabbages  together,  as 
white  and  red,  &c.  there  is  a  commixture  of  the 
effluvia  of  each,  and  each  are  vitiated,  which  is 
the  reason,  Miller  imagines,  why  seed  so  soon  de- 
generates in  gardens,  as  gardeners  are  either  neg- 
ligent or  unskilful  in  this  particular,  too  generally. 

Cauliflowers  must  be  sown  critically  to  a 
day,  or  else  there  is  no  dependence  on  the  success 
of  them.  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  find  any  one  else  ca- 
pable of  assigning  a  good  reason  for  this,  but  the 
experience  of  this  country,  as  well  as  England, 
verifies  the  proposition.  We  must  theretore  re- 
ceive this  fact  as  we  do  many  others,  rest  ourselves 
satisfied  that  the  thing  certainly  exists,  though  the 
mode  of  existence  is  an  impenetrable  secret  to  us. 
Miller  says,  that  lor  spring  cauliflowers  the  seed 
should  be  sown  on  the  tenth  or  twellih  of  Au- 
gust; but  in  Virginia  the  twelfth  day  of  Septem- 
ber is  the  proper  time,  which  is  much  the  same  as 
in  England,  allowing  lor  the  difierence  of  climate, 
the  ratio  ofwhich  ought  to  be  a  month  sooner  in  the 
spring,  and  the  same  later  in  the  liill;  our  summer 
months  being  so  intensely  hot  in  this  place,  they 
should  continue  until  the  20th  of  October,  where 
they  are  to  remain  all  the  wmter  protected  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  February,  the  plants  shouldbe  drawn, 
and  planted  in  a  good  spot  of  ground  tor  a  crop, 
about  three  leet  and  a  half  asunder,  Miller  says; 
but  I  think  six  much  better,  on  account  of  the  earth 
it  takea  to  hill  them  up  when  rampant.  Garden- 
ers are  divided  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
preserving  them   in    winter  and  after  they  are 

planted  out  in  February.     Glasses  are  generally 

mentioned  in  the  books  of  gardening,  as  most  pro- 
per; but  latter  experience  seems  to  contradict  this 

position,  because   they  make  the   plant  spindle, 

which  is  to  be  feared  and  guarded  against  in  cauli- 
flowers, as  they  have  a  natural  tendency  towards 

luxuriancy;  and  therefore  it  is  said  that  boxes,  pyra- 

midically  formed,  answer  the  purpose  much  better, 

for  they  equally  protect  the  plants  from  frost,  afford 

them  full  room  to  germinate,  and  at  the  same  time 

do  not  draw  them  to  such  an  inordinate  length  as 

glasses  are  apt  to  do,  even  with  the  best  manage- 
ment.    In  order  to  have  cauliflowers  in  the  lali, 

you  should  sow  your  seed  on  the  twelfth  day  of 

April,  and  transplant  them  into  beds  to  restrain 

their  growth,  and  in  July  fix  them  out  to  stand. 

As  they  grow  they  should  be  hilled  up,  otherwise, 

when  they  head,  the  winds  will  be  apt  to  injure  I  light  warm  soil,  and  should  never  be  dunged  with 

them.     A  rich  light  soil  is  what  they  delight  in   long  dung,  nay  it  is  thought  best  to  dung  the 


they  grew,  hilled  them  up  with  the  best  mould. 
This  method  answered  the  purpose  of  transplan- 
tation, for  the  clay  repressed  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  the  warmth  ol'  the  dung  afforded  them 
just  heat  enough  to  live  by,  as  they  might  without 
it  perish  for  want  of  nourishment.  I  have  found  my- 
self this  method  succeed  the  best.  Virgin  mould  is 
preferable  to  every  other  sort.  The  gardeners  near 
London  have  wholly  abandoned  the  practice  of 
watering  their  caulifiower  plants  in  the  summer,  as 
a  thing  very  injurious  to  them;  and  Mr.  Miller  co- 
incides in  opinion  with  them.  Radishes  or  spinach 
sown  among  the  cauliflowers,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  them,  will  preserve  them  from  the  fly,  being 
a  more  agreeable  food  to  that  destructive  animal. 
When  your  cauliflowers  begin  to  flower,  the  inner 
leaves  should  be  broke  over  them,  otherwise  the 
sun  will  soil  their  snowy  color;  and  as  they  spread, 
the  larger  leaves  should  be  served  in  the  same 
manner.  Some  pin  the  outer  leaves  with  a  stick; 
hut  this  is  a  malpractice,  because  it  often  binds  th'. 
flower,  so  that  it  cannot  grow  to  that  size  it  otherwise 
might  do.  In  November,  when  you  have  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  approach  of  intense  frosts,  take 
your  cauliflowers  up  by  the  roots,  in  a  morning, 
with  as  much  mould  as  you  can,  and  put  them  in 
the  ground,  in  a  hole  dug  about  two  feet  below  the 
surface,  well  sheltered  by  straw  or  thatching,  as 
near  one  another  as  you  please,  and  cut  them  as 
you  have  occasion.  They  may  be  preserved  in 
this  manner  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter,  though 
they  acquire  an  earthy  taste  from  their  confined 
situation.  They  are  not  so  delicaie  in  the  winter, 
or  iiill,as  they  are  in  JMay;  notwithstanding  in  May 
they  are  in  the  midst  of  other  ele<rancies,  and  stand 
without  any  rival  in  the  fidl.  'J'hat  face  must  be 
lair  indeed  that  shines  amongst  a  multitude  of 
beauties,  which  too  often  eclipse  one  another. 
When  you  meet  with  a  cauliflower  whose  curd  is 
hard  and  white,  and  free  from  frothiness  about  the 
edges,  let  it  stand  for  seed;  and  as  theflowerbranch- 
es,"remove  the  leaves  from  off  it,  and  fix  three  pret- 
ty strong  stalks  at  equal  angles  about  it,  sur- 
rounded with  pack-thread  in  order  to  support  the 
branches,  which  might  be  otherwise  broke  by  the 
wind.  When  the  seed  are  ripe  cut  the  pods  off 
and  dry  them,  and  rub  them  out  as  you  do  cabbage 
seed.  I  have  been  told  that  seeds  cannot  be  raised 
in  this  country,  but  I  believe  the  contrary  may  be 
proved  by  a  proper  culture. 

Carrots,  Davcus,  (from  daio,  gr.  to  burn,  from 
the  hot  taste.)  are  of  two  sorts,  the  orange  and 
white,  the  former  being  generally  used,  though 
the  latter  is  much  the  sweetest  kind.  To  have 
them  fine  in  the  spring,  sow  them  in  drills  about  two 
feet  distance,  for  the  convenience  of  weeding  them, 
about  the  latter  end  of  August;  and  when  they 
appear,  draw  them,  so  as  to  keep  them  about  four 
inches  asunder,  and  in  February  sow  again  for  the 
summer,  and  in  April  for  the  fall.     They  choose  a 


most.  Col.  Turner,  of  King  George,  who  was 
eminent  lor  cauliflowers,  had  a  method  peculiar  to 
himself,  for  some  years,  of  managing  them,  which 
succeeded  beyond  any  other.  He  dug  trenches 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  quite  down  to  the  clay. 
With  this,  he  mixed  with  a  spade  some  long  dung, 
into  which  he  put  his  plants  about  five  feet  asun- 
der, when  they  were  fit  to  be  transplanted;  and  as 


ground  the  year  before;  for  when  they  touch  dung 
or  meet  with  obstruction,  they  fork  immediately. 
The  seed  should  be  rubbed  before  sown,  to  get  rid 
of  the  husk  to  which  they  adhere.  It  should  be 
sown  in  a  calm  day,  as  the  seeds  are  very  light  and 
easily  blown  away.  They  should  be  trod  down 
when  sown,  and  raked  smoothly  over.  When  your 
carrots  appear  heady  above  ground,  they  should 
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be  trod,  that  they  may  grow  more  below  than 
above.  In  November  take  up  your  roots  and  put 
them  in  dry  sand,  and  you  may  use  them  as  occa- 
sion requires.  About  the  middle  of  February  plant 
out  one  of  the  most  nourishing  for  seed,  vvhicli 
when  ripe,  dry  in  the  sun  and  rub  out. 

Celery,  ^pium,  (quod  apes  en  gaudeant,  or 
from  j/pex,  because  the  ancients  made  crowns  of 
it,)  is  one  of  tiie  species  ol"  parsley.  At  first  I  was 
surprised  to  find  this,  but  upon  examining  the  two 
plants  there  is  in  many  particulars  a  characteristi- 
cal  likeness.  Celery  is  the  jJpium  dulce,  Celeri 
Italorum,  the  seed  of  which  should  be  sown  in  a 
successive  manner  to  have  it  fine  for  any  lime,  lor 
alter  it  is  blanched  it  will  not  remain  good  longer 
than  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  but  will  rot  or  grow 
pipy.  Let  the  first  sowing  then  be  in  March, 
the  second  about  a  fortnight  after,  i.  e.  the  last  of 
March,  the  third  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
the  fourth  about  the  beginning  of  May.  In  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  the  seed  will  come  up, 
and  if  your  plants  grow  stout,  as  probably  they 
will  in  good  land,  you  must  transplant  them  into 
beds,  and  in  June  those  of  the  first  sowing  will  be 
fit  to  put  out  for  blanching,  and  the  rest  should 
be  also  put  out  as  they  appear  strong  enough  to 
sustain  a  removal.  VVhen  they  are  transplanted 
for  fruit,  dig  a  trench  by  a  line  about  ten  inches 
wide  and  eight  or  nine  deep,  loosening  the  earth 
at  the  bottom  and  levelling  it;  and  the  earth  taken 
out  of  the  trenches  should  be  laid  on  the  sides  for 
the  convenience  of  earthing.  These  trenches 
should  be  about  three  feet  asunder,  and  the  plants 
should  stand  six  inches  distant  from  one  another, 
in  a  straight  row,  cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  plants, 
when  planted  out.  As  the  plants  grow  up,  they 
should  be  carefully  earthed  up  in  a  dry  season,  else 
they  will  rot,  not  above  the  crown  or  heart  of  the 
plant,  and  in  a  light  rich  soil,  they  will  grow  to 
twenty  inches  in  height,  but  in  poor  land  will  not 
exceed  ten.  Your  first  plantation  should  be  in  a 
moist  soil,  but  not  the  latter,  because  the  aildition- 
al  wet  of  the  winter  will  rot  your  plants.  The  sun 
is  a  great  enemy  to  celery,  when  it  is  very  hot, 
wherefore  I  would  recommend  the  covering  of 
your  plants  with  brush  at  all  seasons  of  their 
growth  whilst  the  weather  is  hot,  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  When 
you  desire  to  raise  seed,  draw  one  or  more  of  your 
flourishing  plants,  and  plant  it  out  in  the  spring,  let 
it  be  supported  against  the  winds,  and  in  August 
the  seed  will  be  ripe,  which  should  be  then  cut  up, 
dried,  beat  out  and  preserved  in  bags. 

Celeriac,  Apium dulce  degener,  radice  rapacea. 
(Turnip-rooted,)  is  to  be  treated  nmch  in  the 
same  manner  as  celery,  except  that  the  drills  ol 
these  should  be  shallower,  as  this  plant  does  not 
exceed  ten  inches  in  height,  and  requires  but  one 
earthing.  The  excellence  of  this  consists  in  the 
size  of  its  root,  which  is  often  as  large  as  turnips. 
In  summer,  water  your  plants,  if  the  season  is  dry; 
and  in  vvinler  cover  them  with  haulm,  or  any  open 
covering,  to  protect  them  from  frosts. 

Parsley,  jlpium  hortense,  seu  pel roselinum, 
vulgo,  if  intended  for  the  table,  should  be  sown  in 
drills  pretty  thick,  in  light  rich  land,  but  if  Jor  me- 
dicinal use,  (the  roots  being  prescribed  on  many 
occasions,)  the  seed  should  be  sown  thin,  and  the 


plants  drawn  and  treated  as  is  directed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  carrots.  Where  you  breed  rabbits,  it  maybe 
sown  in  the  fields;  hares  and  rabbits  being  remarka- 
bly fond  of  it,  will  resort  to  it  from  great  distances. 
It  is  a  sovereign  remedy  to  preserve  sheep  from  the 
roi  by  feeding  twice  a  week  on  this  herb,  about  two 
hours  each  time.  If  intended  for  the  table,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the  spring;  if  for  me- 
dicinal purpose  and  rabbits,  about  the  latter  end 
ol  Februaiy  in  England,  but  about  the  middle  of 
March  in  Virginia.  The  gardeners  have  an  ad- 
age as  to  this  plant,  that  the  "seed  goes  nine  times 
to  the  devil  before  it  comes  up,"  alluding  to  the 
length  of  lime  it  lies  in  the  ground  before  it  germi- 
nates, which  is  generally  six  weeks.  In  this  it  re- 
sembles celery,  as  also  in  its  foliage,  and  the  head 
where  the  seed  is  produced.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  parsley,  but  these  I  have  mentioned  seem 
the  most  useful  and  particular. 

Cucumber,  Cucumis,  from  Curvatura,  aboiind- 
ing,  because  tiiis  plant  is  very  pliable  and  crooked, 
is  esteemed  in  its  season  the  most  relreshing  and 
delicate  of  all  vegetables,  there  are  three  sorts; 
1st.  Cucumis  sativus  vulgaris,  mabno  fructu  suble- 
tco.  2d.  Cucumis  fructu  albo,  the  white  cucum- 
ber, 3d.  Cucumis  oblongus.  The  first  is  the  com- 
mon sort  most  in  use,  amongst  which  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  the  size,  length,  &c.  The  second  is 
cultivated  in  Holland  chiefly,  and  the  last  sort  is 
cultivated  only  in  curious  gardens,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  length  and  fewness  of  seed.  As  there 
are  three  sorts,  so  there  are  three  seasons  for  cu- 
cumbers; the  first  is  early,  in  hot-beds,  the  second 
is  the  middle  crop,  under  glasses,  and  the  third  is 
lor  pickling.  Although  many  are  ambitious  of  hav- 
ing early  Iruit,  yet  it  is  certain  that  cucumbers  are 
not  wholesome  till  the  hot  weather  comes  on,  for 
being  peni  up  in  hot  beds,  they  inspire  a  confined 
watery  air,  which  must  necessarily  make  the  plant 
crude  and  unhealthlul.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
January,  if  you  require  cucumbers  in  April,  you 
are  to  get  about  two  loads  of  long  dung,  which 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  moderate  family,  and  mix- 
ing it  with  some  sea-coal  ashes,  you  are  to  lay  it 
in  a  heap  about  three  leet  thick.  In  about  four  or 
five  days  the  dung  will  begin  to  heat,  and  then  you 
must  take  off  part  of  the  top,  laying  it  flat  on  the 
sides  of  your  heap,  and  put  on  about  two  inches  of 
good  earth,  which  must  be  covered  with  your 
glasses.  In  a  day  or  two  after  when  you  find  the 
earth  pretty  warm,  put  your  seeds  in  the  earth 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  keep  it  close 
covered  with  the  glass  all  night  and  in  bad  wea- 
ther, and  the  glass  should  be  also  covered  with 
mat.  In  three  or  four  days,  the  plants  will  appear, 
upon  which  you  are  to  make  a  bed  fijr  a  sinple 
light  on  the  adjoining  heap  of  dung,  covering  the 
top  about  three  inches  thick  with  mould,^into 
which  you  are  to  put  your  plants,  at  about  two 
inches  distance  each  way,  observing  to  put  them 
into  the  earth  almost  up  to  their  seed  leaves.  In 
24  hours  your  plant  will  take  root,  and  you  are  to 
give  it  what  air  you  can  without  injury,  turning 
the  glass  upside  down  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or 
wiping  off  the  water  that  it  condensed  in  the  up- 
per part,  and  is  very  pernicious  when  it  drops  on 
your  plants.  You  are  to  water  your  plants,  though 
moderately,  and  your  water  should  be  as  near  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  which  plant  exists,  as 
possible  and  as  the   plants  advance,  support  their 
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shanks  with  a  little  dry  silted  earth,  which  will 
much  assist  them.  IT  your  heat  is  too  intense  run 
a  slick  into  the  middle  of  the  dung,  through  the 
sides  of  the  heap  in  two  or  three  places,  which 
will  give  vent  to  the  steam.  If  it  be  too  slack,  co- 
ver the  sides  of  your  heap  with  more  litter. 
When  the  3d  or  rough  leaf  appears,  you  are 
to  prepare  atio:her  heap,  in  which  you  are  to 
make  holes  about  a  loot  deep  and  eight  or  nine 
inches  over,  which  are  to  be  filled  with  light  fresh 
earth,  and  in  these,  in  four  or  five  days,  you  trans- 
plant your  plants,  observing  to  water  them  as  be- 
ibre,  and  to  put  lour  plants  into  each,  with  their 
roots  sloping  toward  the  centre,  lest  they  should 
get  to  the  dung  and  be  injured  by  if.  You  should 
avoid  keeping  your  glasses  too  close,  lor  the 
steam  may  cause  such  a  damp  as  will  very  much 
injure  the  plants.  Your  plants  tending  upwards 
when  they  are  lour  or  five  inches  high,  should  be 
forked  down,  and  when  you  weed  them,  hold  the 
leaves  very  gently  with  one  hand  and  weed  them 


your  plants  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  to  hold  the 
water  that  is  given  them,  and  take  care  that  your 
plants  don't  interweave  with  one  another,  and  if 
any  plants  appear  fading,  or  declining,  pull  them 
up.  Fifty  holes  is  the  number  advised,  from 
whence  you  may  expect  to  gather  about  two  thou- 
sand in  the  season.  Miller  mentions  the  putting 
your  plants  into  baskets,  when  they  are  fit  to 
transplant,  filled  with  earth,  which  may  be  remov- 
ed with  the  plants  in  them,  into  other  hot  beds 
with  great  security,  by  which  means  you  have  a 
crop  much  earlier  than  in  the  method  belbre  men- 
tioned. If  cucumbers  are  stuck  as  you  do  peas, 
they  will  run  to  a  great  height,  and  will  bear  till 
the  frosts  destroy  them. 

Currants,  or  corintiis,  so  called  from  a 
near  resemblance  to  a  Corinthian  grape,  (ribes  bij 
the  bota7iists)  have  many  species,  but  the  two 
principal  are  the  red,  and  white  of  which  the 
Dutch  sorts  are  chiefly  propagated  in  England. 


with  the  other.     Pulling  otT  the  male  blossom  is   They  are  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  planted 


not  recommended,  neither  is  pruning  the  vines; 
but  if  your  glasses  are  filled  with  too  much  vine, 
you  ought  to  draw  out  one  of  the  plants,  provided 
jt  is  not  malted  with  those  you  intend  to  stand. 
Whenever  your  bed  loses  its  heat  in  any  degree, 
it  ought  to  be  repaired;  and  though  the  plant  de- 
lights in  heat,  yet  you  must  cover  your  glasses 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian,  and  hot.  Jn  wa- 
tering these  beds,  you  nmst  throw  the  water  all 
over  the  vines,  but  not  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  )br 
the  drops  vt^ill  collect  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  a  locus, 
blister  and  ruin  the  plants.  And  as  at  this  season 
you  have  often  cold  nights,  you  should  preserve 
the  heat  of  the  beds;  and  liom  this  management 
your  cucumbers  will  last  till  the  beginning  of 
July,  when  your  second  crop  will  come  to  bear. 
The  management  of  the  second  crop  is  pretty 
much  the  same  with  the  Ibrmer,  only  yoti  must 
raise  your  glasses  otiener  as  the  weather  will  be 
warmer,  and  your  seeds  are  to  be  put  into  the 
ground  in  March  or  April.  Miller  directs  that 
beds  of  dung  should  be  made  lor  the  second  crop 
as  well  as  die  first,  and  the  same  culture  observed, 
but  I  believe  if  your  seeds  are  sown  in  April  in 
rich  light  hills  and  sheltered  from  the  cold  with 
glasses,  it  will  answer  just  as  well,  provided  you 
keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  watered  with 
temperate  water.  Most  people  are  fond  of  gath- 
ering their  seed  from  the  first  early  fruit,  leaving 
one  cucumber  only  on  a  vine,  nearest  the  heart 
oft  he  |)lant,  and  this  is  a  good  way.  In  August 
your  seeds  will  be  ripe  enough,  and  then  cut  open 
the  cucumber  and   put   pulp  and  seed  into  a  tub 


in  the  fall,  (September)  and  are  directed  to  re- 
main two  years,  when  they  are  to  be  removed  into 
beds,  and  planted  in  rows  ten  feet  asunder,  and 
four  feet  from  each  other.  But  the  cuttings  will 
succeed  as  well  if  planted  in  a  rich  light  bed  to 
stand  without  any  removal  at  all.  They  will 
grow  either  against  walls,  pales,  or  espaliers.  If 
some  are  planted  against  a  south  wall  or  in  a 
warm  place,  and  others  in  a  colder  situation  under 
a  north  wall,  the  fruit  will  last  a  long  time,  as 
there  will  be  a  succession.  The  fruit  grows  on  the 
former  year's  wood,  on  small  snags,  which  come 
out  of  the  old  wood;  wherefore,  in  pruning,  these 
snags  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  the  young 
shoots  shortened  in  proportion  to  their  strength. 
In  pruning,  cut  off  the  old  wood,  and  not  in  heads. 
I  find  no  directions  as  to  keeping  them  on  single 
stalks,  but  1  believe  this  method  is  best.  They 
will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation,  even  under  trees, 
though  the  open  air  is  best.  Your  plantation 
must  be  renewed  in  seven  or  eight  years. 

CHAMOMir^E,  Chamomclum,  (from  melon,  gr.  an 
apple,  because  it  has  the  scent  of  one,)  or  ^n- 
ihemis,  as  its  called  by  Dr.  Lirmfeus.  There  are 
different  species,  but  the  Chamomelum  odoratisi- 
mum  repcns,  flore  simplici,  is  the  sort  chiefly  pro- 
pagated. Ii  is  used  medicinally,  and  in  making 
green  walks  or  edgings;  the  method  of  planting  is, 
to  separate  the  roots,  as  they  grow  very  close,  and 
prick  each  root  into  poor  land,  about  ten  inches 
asunder,  in  the  month  of  March;  they  will  quickly 
stretch  themselves  into  contact  with  each  other. 


there  to  remain  8  or  10  days,  stirring  them  every  I  ^"'^  f  .^'f  ^Zf'^  'l'^-^?'  I^-''^  ^''""''^  ^-^  gathered 
day  to  the  bottom  with  a  stick;  at  the  expiration  of  j  ^""^  '^"l\  .,^''^"  ^'^''^'^'  ^"  j'f'I  "^  '"''^ '"  't«  '^'"r 
that  lime,  pour  water  into  the  tub,  and  by  stirring  it  I  ^^''  ^°  '^^^  '^  ""^lit  now  and  then  to  be  thmned. 
often,  and  repealing  it,  the  scum  will  rise  to  The]  Celandine,  J/ojws  CM(«fomimi,  is  a  medicinal 
top  and  your  seed  subside,  which  are  to  be  dried  i  herb,  often  culiivated  in  gardens.  The  several 
and  put  into  a  bag,  and  are  best  when  three  or  |  varieties  are  propagated  by  sowing  the  seed,  and 
tour  years  old.  Your  seed  that  are  intended  for  j  the  plants  will  cast  their  seeds,  and  keep  you  con- 
pickles,  should  be  sown  in  May,  about  nii;e  in  a  j  ptantiv  with  a  stock  of  young  plants  without 
hill,  and  in  five  or  six  days  they  will  appear  above  j  further  trouble.  It  is  an  annual  celandine;  the  lef- 
ground;  and  lor  about  a^week  after,  till  the  plant  {  fer  is  a  ranunculus, 
has  made  some  progress,  are  very  liable  to  be  de- 


stroyed by  sparrows,  they  being  very  fond  of 
ihem.  Leave  only  lour  or  five  of  the  most  vigo- 
rous plants  in  a  hill,  and  observe  to  water  in  a  dry 
season,  and  keep  the  ground  about  them  loose  and 
free  from  weeds.     The  earth  should  be  laid  round 


Clary,  Sclarea,  from  Skleras.  gr.  hard,  because 
it  has  a  hard  stalk.  These  are  propagated  either 
from  the  seed  in  a  light  soil,  or  parting  the  roota 
and  planting  them  out  at  Michaelmas,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  asunder;  these  will  last  many  years. 
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CoaiFREY,  Symphytum,  from  sun  gr.  cum,  and 
fiu)  gr.  to  grow  to,  as  it  is  very  good  in  healing  o}' 
wounds,  it  being  a  vulnerary,  is  to  be  propagated 
by  parting  the  root  and  planting  them  in  the  iall, 
eighteen  inches  asunder,  or  Irom  the  seed.  Tis 
hardy,  will  grow  any  where,  and  will  last  long. 

Cresses,  water,  ifnot  sysymbriiim,  grow  in 
standing  water,  and  may  be  propagated  by  throw- 
ing the  seed  in  a  standing  Avater,  and  not  cutting 
it  the  first  year.  From  its  agreeable  warm  taste, 
it  is  much  esteemed  in  England,  and  is  very  good 
eating  in  scorbutic  cases,  and  is  a  great  diuretic. 

Cress,  Indian,  Nasturtium  indicum  nasis 
torinentum,  because  the  seed  when  bruised  is  apt 
to  cause  sneezing,  known  to  the  botanists,  by  the 
name  of  acriviola,  a  sharp  violet,  should  be  sown 
in  April  or  March,  being  extremely  tender.  If 
stuck,  they  will  climb  a  great  height,  and  will  last 
till  the  frost  come,  and  then  totally  perish.  It  is 
thought  the  flower  is  superior  to  a  radish  in  flavor, 
and  is  eat  in  salads  or  without.  My  method  is  to 
plant  the  seeds  in  hills  three  in  a  hill,  leaving  a 
space  in  the  middle  to  put  the  stick,  on  which 
they  are  lo  grow,  and  1  have  Ibund  they  succeed 
very  well  in  a  rich  light  soil. 

Elecampane,  Helenium,  is  a  medicinal  plant, 
the  root  of  which  is  much  used  by  the  apotheca- 
ries. It  may  be  propagated  from  the  seeds,  which 
are  to  be  planted  just  when  ripe,  about  ten  inches 
asunder,  and  will  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  suc- 
ceeding spring  when  they  will  riiake  their  appear- 
ance, and  conquer  all  weeds.  They  may  likewise 
be  propagated  from  the  oflsets  with  a  bud  at  the 
top;  they  are  to  be  put  in  a  hole  unbent,  and  the 
earth  thrown  over  the  crown  of  the  plant  with  the 
foot;  the  tops  are  killed  in  winter,  but  they  revive 
in  the  spring. 

Endive,  Endivia  dehor ium.  succory,  from 
Choros  gr.  a  place,  because  (bund  every  where,  ! 
in  order  to  have  an  early  crop  should  be  sown  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  (though  it  is  apt  to  go  to 
seed  when  sown  early,)  and  when  it  is  large 
enough,  which  will  be  probably  about  the  latter 
end  of  June,  plant  it  out  either  "in  rich  trenches  as 
you  do  celery,  or  in  beds,  and  when  it  is  grown 
to  its  full  size,  tie  the  leaves  up,  and  earth  it  up  to 
the  crown  of  the  plant.  In  June  sow  more  seed 
than  July,  and  when  fit,  transplant  it  at  about  a  loot 
distance  as  is  before  directed.  When  you  tie  it  up 
observe  that  the  leaves  are  not  wet  and  are  sound, 
because  if  tied  up  at  that  time  they  are  apt  to  rot. 
In  December  and  other  cold  months,  cover  the 
plants  with  pea  haulm,  boards  or  other  thing  that 
will  shelter  them;  otherwise,  the  fi-ost  will  destroy 
them.  In  January  or  February,  or  rather  March, 
prick  out  twelve  of  the  most  flourishing  plants, 
and  they  will  run  to  seed  in  July,  thoughl  believe 
if  they  are  permitted  to  stand  undisturbed  they 
will  seed  as  well.  It  does  not  last  above  a  month 
after  being  tied  up.  In  February  the  plants 
should,  with  a  flat  pointed  dibble,  he  put  into  the 
side  of  a  trench,  with  the  crown  to  the  sun. 

Eschalot,  vide  cives,  under  title  Onion. 

Featherfew,  Mulricaria,  from  Matrix,  be- 
ing good  against  diseases  ol"  the  womb,  or  Far- 


thenium  fronj  Parthenos  gr.  a  virgin,  is  to  be  pro- 
pagated from  seed  or  roots;  if  the  former,  they 
should  be  sown  in  March,  and  if  the  latter  the 
roots  should  be  pricked  out  about  eight  inches 
asunder  in  May.  If  you  do  not  want  the  seed, 
cut  the  stems  ofl"  when  the  flowers  are  past,  as 
they  olten  decay  the  roots. 

Fennel,  FcBnicidum,  gr.  small  hay.  This 
may  be  propagated  from  seed,  or  the  plants,  aa 
featherfew,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
to  keep  it  from  seeding;  because  it  will  overrun 
the  garden,  the  roots  being  very  strong,  and  con- 
tinues a  long  while  in  the  ground. 

Garlick,  j4Iliu7n,  vide  Onion. 

Gooseberrv,  Groffularia,  by  some  Vva,  and 
by  others  Crispa,  because  villose  and  hairy. 
There  are  many  species  and  seminal  variations 
amongst  the  species  themselves  to  be  met  with, 
but  the  two  sorts  principally  cultivated  are  the 
hairy  gooseberry,  and  the  large  white  Dutch. 
They  are  propagated  from  the  suckers  or  cuttings, 
but  the  latter  is  preferable,  as  they  produce  much 
better  roots  than  the  former,  which  are  apt  to  be 
woody.  Autumn,  belbre  the  leaves  betrin  to  fall,  is 
the  proper  time  lor  planting  the  cuttings  out, 
taking  the  same  from  the  bearing  branches,  about 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  plant mg  three  inches 
deep,  observing  to  nip  ofl^  all  the  under  branches, 
so  as  to  raise  it  to  a  head  on  a  single  stalk;  in  Oc- 
tober, you  are  directed  to  remove  them  into  beds 
about  3  feet  asunder,  and  having  been  one  year  in 
the  nursery,  they  are  to  be  removed  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain  six  feet  asunder,  and 
eight,  row  from  row,  observing  to  prune  their  roots, 
and  all  the  lateral  branches  about  JMichaelmas.  The 
London  gardeners  prune  their  bushes  and  cut 
them  with  shears  into  hedges;  but  this  method  is 
not  approved  of  by  Miller,  who  advises  pruning 
with  a  knife,  thinning  the  bearing  branches  and 
shortening  them  to  about  ten  inches,  cutiing  away 
all  the  irregular  ones;  by  this  culture,  I  doubt  not 
the  gooseberries  would  be  as  good  as  any  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  a  small  gooseberry  very  leafy,  and 
which  bears  its  leaves  and  fruit  a  long  time,  that 
is,  not  vvorth  cultivation,  wherefore  I  would  ad- 
vise the  banishing  them  from  the  garden. 

Ground  ivy,  Iledera  terrestris  or  Glechoma, 
will  grow  in  any  shady  place,  where  the  roots  are 
transplanted,  and  will  overspread  the  ground  if 
not  restrained. 

Horse  radish.  Cocklearia,  from  Cochleare, 
lat :  a  spoon,  because  the  leaves  are  hollow  like  a 
spoon,  is  a  species  of  the  scurvy  grass.  It  is  to 
be  propagated  from  buds  or  cuttings  from  the  sides 
of  the  old  roots,  in  October  or  February,  the  forn)- 
er  for  dry  land  and  the  latter  tor  moist.  The  ofl- 
sets should  have  buds  on  their  crowns,  and  the 
heads  planted  out  should  be  about  two  inches  in 
length.  The  method  of  planting  them  is  in 
trenches  about  ten  inches  deep,  about  five  distance 
each  waj',  the  bud  upwards,  covering  them  up 
with  the  mould  taken  out  of  the  trenches.  Then 
the  ground  is  to  be  levelled  with  a  rake,  and  kept 
tree  from  weed?;,  and  the  second  year  af'ier  plant- 
ing the  roots  may  be  used;  the  first  year  the  roots 
are  very  slender.     When  you  have  cut  fionj  a 
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root,  and  separated  as  much  as  you  have  occasion 
for,  put  it  into  the  ground  again  with  the  head 
just  above  the  earth,  and  it  will  restore  itself,  if 
not  pulled  up  soon  after.  It  ought  to  be  planted 
in  very  rich  ground,  otherwise  it  will  not  flourish. 
This  method  of  planting  I  am  so  well  pleased 
•whh  that  I  never  had  any  horse  radish  in  my  gar- 
den, till  I  strictly  pursued  it,  and  I  advise  every 
one  to  follow  it. 

HoNEY-sucKi.ES,  CaprifoUum,  because  the 
pfoats  eat  the  tender  plants.  The  red  is  the 
Italian,  the  pale,  English;  roots  or  cuttings  will 
produce  it.  They  may  be  removed  in  bloom  for 
the  sake  of  a  prospect,  and  replaced  when  out  of 
bloom. 

Hyssop,  Hissnpus,  is  a  purging  or  cleansing 
plant,  for  in  the  Psalms  it  says,  "purge  me  with 
hyssop,"  and  though  the  hyssop  of  the  ancients  we 
are  in  some  respect  unacquainted  with,  yet  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it  was  a  low  plant,  for 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  described  all  plants  from 
the  cedar  to  the  hyssop.  If  propagated  by  seed, 
they  should  be  sown  in  poor  dry  land  in  March,  in 
bed's,  and  when  fit  should  be  transplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain  about  two  leet  asunder.  If 
from  cuttings,  they  should  be  planted  out  in  April 
or  May,  in  a  border  defended  from  the  heat  of  the 
Bun.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  if  not  in  dunged 
ground,  which  makes  them  luxurious  and  feeble, 
they  will  resist  the  severest  weather.  The  wiri- 
ter  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient  hyssop,  because  it 
is  much  demanded,  and  used  in  the  eastern  coun- 
tries, in  washings  and  purifications. 

Lavf.nder,  Lavendula,  a  lavendo,  because 
good  in  washings  and  baihing,  as  it  scents  the 
water  and  beautifies  the  flesh,  should  be  propa- 
gated from  the  cuttings  or  slips,  and  planted  out  in 
March  in  a  poor  gravelly  soil.  It  has  been  Ibund 
that  this  soil  suits  it  best,  will  give  it  more  aroma- 
tic smell,  and  that  it  will  resist  the  winters  here 
better  than  in  a  rich  soil. 

Lkttuces,  Laduca,  from  lac,  milk,  they  being 
of  a  milky  substance  which  is  emitted  when  the 
stalk  is  broke.     There  is  a  common  garden  lettuce 
which  is  sown  for  cutting  young  and  mixing  with 
other  small  salads,  and  is  the  cabbage  lettuce  de- 
generated, as  all  seed  will  do  that  is  saved  from  a 
lettuce  that  has  not  cabbaged  closely.  These  may 
be  sown  at  any  season  of  the  year.     The  cabbage 
lettuce  should  be  sown  every  month,  to  have  a 
succession,  and  drawn  as  all  the  sorts  ought  to  be, 
to  stand  at  different  distances,  and  these  should 
Btand  at  about  ten  inches  asunder,  and  by  replant- 
WfT  those  that  are  drawn,  they  will  head  later  than 
those  which  stand,  by  which  n)eans  you  may 
have  a  succession.     This  sort  of  lettuce  is  the 
worst  of  all  the  kinds  in  my  opinion.     It  is  most 
watery  and  flashy,  does  not  grow  to  the  size  that 
many  of  the  other  sorts  will  do,  and  very  soon 
runs  to  seed.     When  I  say  the  seed  is  to  be  sown 
every  month,  I  mean  only  the  growing  months, 
the  first  of  which  February  is  esteemed,  and  Au- 
gust the  last.     In  August  you  should  sow  your 
iiist  crop,  about  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
in  October,  transplant  them  into  a  rich  border,  shel- 
tered from  the  weather  by  a  box  with  a  lid,  which 


should  be  opened  every  morning  and  closed  in  the 
evening;  and  in  the  month  of  February  you  will 
have  fine  loafed  lettuces.  Lettuce  is  a  hardy  plant, 
particular  the  Dutch  brown,  and  will  stand  most 
of  our  winters,  if  covered  only  with  peas  or  as- 
paragus haulm,  mats  or  straw.  In  order  to  have 
good  seed  you  should  make  choise  of  some  of 
your  best  cabbaged  and  largest  plants,  which  will 
run  up  to  seed,  and  should  be  secured  by  a  stick, 
stuck  into  the  ground;  and  different  sorts  should 
not  stand  together,  for  the /anna  will  intermix 
and  prejudice  each  other,  and  none  but  good 
plants  should  be  together  for  seed;  experience  has 
shown  that  the  bad  will  vitiate  the  good,  and  the 
seed  from  the  plants  that  have  stood  the  winter 
are  best.  The  seed  is  good  at  two  years  old,  and 
will  grow  at  three  if  carefully  preserved. 

The  Cir.iciA,  imperial  white,  and  upright  Cos 
Lettuce,  should  be  sown  in  February  or  beginning 
of  March,  and  should  be  drawn  so  as  to  stand, 
Miller  says,  18  inches  at  least  distance  from  each 
other,  but  thinks  two  feet  much  better. 

The  Egyptian  green  Cos,  and  the  Versailles 
upright  C^sand  Ci7tcm,  are  most  esteemed  in  Eng- 
land'as  the  sweetest  and  finest,  though  the  impe- 
rial wants  not  its  advocates.  I,  for  my  own  part, 
give  it  the  preference  for  three  reasons,  the  first  is, 
that  it  washes  by  fiir  the  easiest  of  any.  Second, 
that  it  will  remain  longer  before  it  goes  to  seed 
than  any  other  except  the  Dutch  brown;  and  last- 
ly, that  it  is  the  crispest  and  most  delicious  of 
them  all. 

The  Dutch  brown,  and  green  capuchin,  are 
very  hardy,  will  stand  the  winters  best,  and  re- 
main in  the  heat  of  summer  three  weeks  longer 
than  any  before  they  go  to  seed,  which  renders 
them  valuable,  though  they  are  not  so  handsome 
or  elegant  a  lettuce  as  any  of  the  former.  They 
may  be  sown  as  the  common  garden  lettuce  in  the 
spring,  and  in  August  as  before. 

The  Aleppo  and  Roman  lettuce  cabbage  the 
soonest  of  any,  and  may  be  propagated  for  that 
reason;  the  first  is  a  very  spotted  lettuce.  Col.  Lud- 
vvell  gave  me  some  of  the  seed,  but  it  did  not 
please  me  so  well  as  the  other  more  common 
sorts;  all  the  seed  on  a  stalk  will  not  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  so  you  must  cut  your  stalk  when  some 
of  the  first  seed  are  ripe.  Mice  are  very  fond  of 
the  seed.  Some  lettuces  show  a  disposition  to 
head  without  assistance,  these  should  not  be 
touched,  but  where  they  throw  their  leaves  back 
they  should  be  tied  up,  though  that  restrains  them 
from  growing  to  a  great  size.  They  vvill  not 
flourish  but  in  rich  land,  and  if  dunged,  the  dung 
should  not  be  very  low,  because  the  root  of  a  let- 
tuce will  not  go  down  so  low  as  the  dung  is  com- 
monly spitted  into  the  ground.  The  time  for 
gathering  the  seed  is  when  the  plants  show  their 
down.  Transplanting  it  is  said  contributes  to- 
wards cabbaging,  butthey  will  cabbage,  from  my 
experience,  every  bit  as  well  without.  By  trans- 
planting you  retard  the  growth,  and  by  that  means 
may  have  a  succession. 

Marjorabi,  winter,  pot,  and  wild.  Origanum, 
from  Oros  gr.  a  mountain  and  ganuniai  gr.  to  re- 
joice, because  it  delights  in  a  mountainous  soil. 
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This  may  be  propagated  either  from  the  seed,  cut- 
tings, or  parting  their  roots  in  the  spring,  emd  it 
kept  dear  I'rora  the  weeds,  will  stand  a  number  of 
years. 

Marsh  mallow,  uilthcea  gr.  from  Jllthos  gr. 
medicament.  Tliese  niu}'  be  raised  Irom  seed 
sown  in  March,  and  transplanted  into  pots  or  else- 
where, or  liom  cuttings  planted  in  May,  in  a  light 
soil  and  shaded. 

Mint,  Mentha,  from  mens,  the  mind,  because 
it  strengthens  the  mmd.  These  should  be  plant- 
ed in  the  spring,  by  parting  ihe  roots  or  cuttings, 
and  planted  six  mciies  asunder;  otherwise  the 
roots  mat  into  one  aaoilier  and  destroy  themselves 
in  three  years. 

Melons,  Irotii  Mcelon  gr,  apple  because  of  its 
fragrancy.  Tlie  Italians  call  \t  milo,  li-oni  jnillea 
thousand,  because  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  good. 
There  are  but  three  sorts  of  melons  that  Miller 
Bays  are  worth  cultivating,  the  Portugal  or  pocket 
melon,  which  is  small  and  round,  the  Cantaleupe 
melon,  and  the  Zatia  melon;  tlie  green  Heshed 
melon,  and  the  netted  wrought  melon,  he  does 
not  esteem,  though  I  have  Ibund  them  very  deli- 
cious in  this  country.  Tliere  is  a  rough  knotty 
melon  called  the  Diarbekr,  li'om  a  province  be- 
longing to  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia,  which  is 
reckoned  the  most  exquisite  oi'  all  melons,  which 
have  been  brought  to  great  perlection  here,  and 
which  are  not  taken  notice  ol  by  Miller,  probably 
because  it  has  been  brought  into  England  since 
the  publication  of  his  dictionary,  unless  it  is  the 
Zalta  melon.  The  Portugal  melon  has  been  call- 
ed by  the  name  of  King  Charles'  melon,  because 
he  used  to  carry  one  in  his  pocket,  and  also 
Dormer's  melon,  because  brought  Irom  Poriugai 
by  a  general  of  that  name.  The  Cantaleupe  ori- 
ginally came  trom  Armenia  on  the  coiiliues  of 
Persia,  but  took  its  name  Irom  Cantaleupe,  a  pro- 
vince about  six  miles  from  Rome,  where  they  jjio- 
duce  the  best.  It  is  known  all  over  Earuj>e,  by 
the  simple  name  of  the  Cantaleupe  meluii,  and 
agrees  with  all  stomachs  and  palates.  The  Zatta 
melon  is  greatly  esteemed  in  Florence,  Italy,  &c. 
It  is  small,  deeply  lurrowed,  rough  and  warted, 
and  compressed  at  the  ends.  Melons  should 
never  grow  near  one  another,  if  of  dilierent  sorts, 
or  by  any  means  near  gounls,  cucumbers,  &c.  be- 
cause the  liiiina  of  one  will  im|)regnate  the  other, 
spoil  the  relish  of  the  liuit,  and  make  ihcm  de- 
generate. Melon  seed  should  nut  be  sown  belcjre 
three  years  old,  and  though  they  will  grow  at  ten 
or  twelve  years,  yet  they  should  not  be  propagated 
after  six  years.  The  early  melon  is  Oi  little  value; 
the  middle  of  June  is  early  enough,  in  lader  to 
have  a  proper  succession,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
at  least  at, two  dilierent  seasons,  about  the  middle 
of  February  il"  seasonable  weather,  if  not,  the  lat- 
ter end.  The  second  sowing  should  be  in  March, 
and  the  third  in  May  which  last  will  yield  a  crop 
in  August,  and  last  till  October.  The  early  sow- 
ings should  be  covered  with  oil-paper  in  preicieuce 
to  glasses.  The  culture  of  melons  and  plaining 
Ihem  out  is  the  same  with  cucumbers,  to  which 
we  retiir.  The  conijiost  used  by  the  Dutch  and 
German  gardeners,  lor  melons,  is  ol  hazel  loam, 
one-third  part,  of  the  scouring  of  ditches,  ponds, 
&c.  the  same,  and  a  third  part  uf  rotten  dung  all 
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mixed  together,  and  mellowed  by  being  frequently 
turned  over  and  kept  twelve  months.     But  Miller 
prefers  two- third  of  iresli  gentle  loam  and  one- 
third  of  rotten  neat's  dung,  kept  together  a  year, 
and  olten  turned.     It  will  take  about  fitteen  good 
wheel-barrows  of  dung  to  a  light.     Melons  of  all 
sorts,  but  particular  the  Cantaleupe,  should  be 
planted  out  as  soon  as  the  third  or  rough  leaf  ap- 
pears.    These  seeds  do  well  to  be  sown  on  the 
upper  side  of  a  cucumber   bed.     One  plant  is 
enough  lor  a  light.     Watering  is  very  requisite, 
but  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  for  cucumbers, 
and  the  water  should  be  laid  on  at  a  distance  from 
the  stems.     WJien  the  plant  has  lour  leaves,  the 
top  of  the  plant  should  be  pinched  oif.  in  order  to 
force  out  the  lateral  branches.     It  must  not  be  cut 
or  bruised;  that  wounds  the  plant,  and  takes  a  con- 
siderable time  to  heal.     The  roots  of  melons  ex- 
tend a  great  way,  and  often  perish  alter  the  li-uit 
is  set,  for  want  of  room;  wheretbre  Miller  advises 
that  your  beds  be  twelve  feet,  and  when  your 
frames  are  filled  with  vine,  to  raise  it  so  as  to  let 
the  vines  run  under  them.     When   the  lateral 
branches,  or,  as  the  gardeners  call  them,  runners, 
have  two  or  three  joints,  their  tops  should  be  also 
pinched  off,  and  when  your  li-uit  is  set,  examine 
the  vines  and  pull  all  ottj  except  one  to  a  runner, 
leaving  at  most  about  eight  to  a  vine,  and  pinch 
ofi' the  end  of  the  runner  about  three  joints  from 
the  ii^uit;   notwithstanding  these  are  jiinched  olij 
there  will  new  runners  appear,  and  these  should  be 
also  taken  away.     If  the  ground  is  not  too  wet 
and  moist,  the  lower  the  plants  are  the  better,  and 
if  you  plant  in  a  bed,  let  your  trenches  be  extend- 
ed in  length  about  three  lt;et  and  u  half  wide,  and 
your  plants  should  not  be  less  than  five  feet  asun- 
iler,  to  prevent  their  vines  intermixing.     If  there 
are  several  beds  the}'  should  be  eight  It-et  asun- 
der and  ihe  si'aces  between  filled  up,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  roots,  with  rotten  dung.     They  ought  to 
be  covered  m  all  hard  rains,     'ihe  liames  should 
not  be  too  Iicavy.     Many  use  laths  in  imitation  of 
covered  waggons.     Your  fiuit  should   be   turned 
twice  a  week,  Jbr  the  advantage  of  tlie  sun,  and  if 
lodged  on  a  board  or  piece  of  tile,  it  will  be  better. 
Once  a  week  watering  will  be  sufficient.    The  sign 
of  the  fiuil's  maturity  is  the  cracking  near  the  loot 
stalk,  and  smelling  fragrantly.     The  Cantaleupe 
never  changes  color,  till  too  ripe.     Gather  your 
fruit  in  a  morning  before  the  sun  has  warmed  it, 
but  if  gatiiered  after  put  it  into  cold  water  or  ice, 
and  keep  those  got  in  the  morning  in  the  coolest 
place.  A  few  hours  delay  in  gathering  will  s|)oil  the 
iruit,  wherefore  they  ought  to  be  overlooked  twice 
a  day.     Take  your  seeds  from  the  richest  flavor- 
ed li'uit  with  the  pulp,  in  which  it  must  lie  three 
days  before  being  washed  out,  and  save  only  ihe 
heavy  seed,  that  which  will  sink  in  water. 

Millet,  from  MtUe,  alliotisand,  from  the  mul- 
titude of  seed  it  bears.  There  are  four  sorts, 
white,  yellow,  black,  and  the  Sorgo  or  Guinea 
corn.  It  originally  came  from  the  eastern  coun- 
tries, and  is  much  esteemed  in  making  puddings. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  the  middle  of  March, 
very  thin,  as  the  plants  require  room,  in  a  warm 
dry  soil.  They  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  in  Atigust  or  latter  end  of  July  the  seed  will 
rijien,  when  they  are  to  be  beaten  out.  The  seed  is 
good  lljr  poultry.  The  black,  surt  so  called  from 
its  black  seed,  is  of  liu  use  oj  value. 
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MuLLiw,  Verbascum,  quasi  barbascum,  from 
the  leaves  being  rough  and  bearded,  Ey  olhers 
il  is  called  Candelc  regia  Lychnitis,  because  ils 
leaves  are  used  instead  ol'  cotton  in  a  lamp.  And 
it  is  also  called  P/domos  gr.  \romJiego  gr.  to  burn 
lor  the  same  reason.  The  .seed  should  be  sown  in 
August,  in  drills,  each  seed  about  six  inches  asun- 
der, and  in  the  spring  transplanted  in  a  warm 
light  situation. 

Mug  WORT,  jfrtemisia  wife  of  Mausolus,  king 
oi"  Curia,  who  first  brought  it  into  use,  or  Parthe- 
nis  as  it  was  before  called,  because  supposed  that 
a  virgin  goddes,  gave  name  to  it;  or  Jirtcmis  gr. 
Diana,  because  good  for  the  disorders  of  women. 
This  plant  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
either  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  will  grow  in  any 
soil  or  situation.  They  spread  very  much,  to  pre- 
vent which  their  side  shoots  should  be  cut;  I'rom 
one  species  of  this  the  moxa  is  got,  being  the  La- 
nugo or  downy  substance  under  the  leaf 

Onion,  Cepe.  There  are  three  sorts  for  winter 
use;  cepe  oblonga,  or  Strasburg,  vulgo  cepe  vul- 
garis, Jloribus  and  tunicis  purpurescenlibus  or 
red  Spanish  onion,  and  \?ls,\\y  cepe  jloribus  and  iu- 
nicis  candidis,  or  the  white  Spanish  onion,  by 
some  the  stomere.  There  are  other  sorts  which 
suit  the  spring  and  summer  seasons  best,  those  are 
cepe  ascalonica,  from  jlscaton,  a  city  in  India,  or 
the  scallion  or  escallion.  The  cives  or  cepula  the 
young  onion.  The  Welsh  onion,  and  lastly  the 
ciboule.  The  three  first  sorts  should  be  sown 
in  February,  the  first  open  weather,  or  beginning 
of  March  at  farthest,  and  in  about  six  weeks  your 
onions  will  be  up,  and  ought  to  be  weeded.  The 
rows  should  be  about  12  or  18  inches  asunder  if 
sown  in  drills,  which  is  the  best  method,  and  the 
plants  should  be  drawn  to  be  about  5  or  6  inches 
apart.  This  may  be  no  loss,  because  they  will  serve 
with  young  salad  in  the  spring.  About  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  July  your  plants  will  be  ripe,  which 
may  be  discovered  by  ihe  dropping  down  orshrink- 
ing  of  the  blades,  then  they  should  be  drawn 
up,  and  the  extreme  |)art  of  the  blades  should  be 
cropped  off,  and  the  plants  laid  on  the  ground  to 
dry.  They  should  be  turned  at  least  every  other 
day,  otherwise  they  will  strike  fresh  root,  espe- 
cially in  moist  weather.  In  about  a  fortnight 
they  will  be  sufficiently  dried,  you  are  then  to  rub 
off  all  the  earth  and  take  care  to  remove  all  that 
are  any  ways  decayed,  and  the  sound  ones  laid  as 
thin  as  possible,  in  some  room  orgarret  as  close  from 
the  air  as  possible,  and  at  least  once  a  month  look 
over  them,  to  see  if  any  of  them  are  decayed,  for 
if  any  are  so,  they  will  affect  the  rest,  or  if  too 
near  one  another,  or  in  heaps,  they  will  heat  and 
probably  ruin  the  whole  crop.  The  white  onion 
is  the  sweetest,  though  all  ihe  three  sorts  will  de- 
generate into  one  another  in  the  course  of  time. 
In  March  you  should  dig  a  trench,  and  put  soaie 
of  your  most  flourishing  plants  about  six  inches 
deep,  and  as  far  asunder,  into  if,  which  should  be 
covered  over  with  a  rake,  and  in  about  a  month's 
time  the  leaves  will  appear  above  ground,  and 
when  your  plants  begin  to  head,  they  should  be 
supported  by  stakes  and  pack-thread  or  yarn, 
otherwise  they  will  be  very  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  winds.  These  will  produce  your  seed,  about 
August,  which  may  be  known  by  the  seeds  chang- 
ing brown,  and  the  bells  where  the  seed  is  con- 


tained, opening.  The  heads  should  be  critically 
cut,  otherwise  the  seed  will  be  dropped,  and  when 
cut,  the  heads  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
eheliered  in  the  night  and  wet  weather;  and  when 
sufficiently  dry  they  should  be  rubbed  out,  and 
after  being  exposed  one  day  more  to  the  sun,  may 
be  put  into  bags  and  preserved  for  the  following 
year.  The  scallion  is  a  small  onion,  and  is  sown 
early  in  the  spring,  and  never  forms  any  bulb,  and 
is  used  green  in  the  spring  with  young  salads. 
The  ciboule  and  Welch  onion  are  thought  to  be 
Ihe  same  by  Mr.  Miller. 

The  Cives  never  grows  into  bulbs,  but  in  bunch- 
es, and  Miller  takes  it  to  be  shalot.  They  don't 
grow  above  six  inches  high  in  the  blade.  They 
are  to  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Foots  or  plant- 
ing the  cloves.  They  don't  effect  the  breath  so 
much  as  the  other  sorts.  The  Welch  onion  at 
some  seasons  o(  the  year  (viz:  in  the  fall)  diea 
away,  but  revives  in  January,  and  becomes  very 
early  in  the  spring  fit  for  the  table. 

Garlick,  u^llium  from  Aleo  gr.  to  shun  from 
its  scent,  should  be  propagated  by  planting  the 
bulbs  in  August  or  September,  about  5  inches 
asunder.  These  die  about  July,  and  then  should 
be  taken  up  and  hung  in  a  dry  room  lor  winter 
use.  All  these  several  sorts  delight  in  a  rich  sandy 
soil,  and  eight  pounds  of  seed  will  sow  an  acre. 
When  sown,  they  should  be  trod;  so  should  they 
be  treated  wlien  they  run  too  much  into  blade,  in 
order  to  throw  their  substance  into  the  bulb,  and 
when  trod  they  ought  to  be  covered  with  fresh 
mould.  The  seed  for  sowing  should  never  be 
wet,  because  it  will  shoot  out  its  radicle,  and  never 
succeed  afterwards. 

Parsley,  vide  celery. 

Parsnip,  Pusiinaca  fi-om  Pastus,  fed,  be- 
cause its  plant  is  edible.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  about  February  or  IMarch,  in  light  ground 
dug  pretty  deep,  and  may  be  mixed  with  carrots; 
though  Miller  advises  against  mixing  with  any 
thing  else,  because,  they  spread  very  much  in 
the  latter  end  of  summer.  They  should  be  kept 
very  clear  of  weeds,  and  should  be  drawn  to  about 
10  or  12  inches  asunder.  When  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  decay,  which  will  be  about  February,  after 
li-osts,  they  should  be  dug  up  and  put  into  dry 
sand,  which  will  preserve  them  till  April.  They 
are  not  sweet  till  bit  by  the  frosts.  In  order  to 
have  seed,  your  strongest  plants  should  be  planted 
out  in  the  spring,  and  in  August  or  beginning  of 
September  your  seed  ivill  be  ripe.  You  must  then 
cut  off' the  heads,  and  let  them  be  exposed  to  the 
sun  three  days,  in  order  to  dry  them,  after  which 
they  should  be  beat  out,  and  put  up  for  use.  Seed 
are  not  to  be  trusted  after  a  year  old. 

Peas,  Pisum,  from  P(sa  a  city,  where  it  an- 
ciently grew  in  great  plenty,  or  fi^om  Pcscn  gr. 
he  fell,  formed  from  the  verb  Pipto  gr.  because 
this  i)lant,  if  not  supported,  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
'J'here  are  several  sorts  of  pease,  and  which  have 
diflerent  properties,  some  being  early,  and  others 
late.  There  are  the  Charlton-hotspur,  Reading- 
hotspur,  and  master-hotspur,  but  are  very  little 
different  from  each  other.  These  are  the  earliest, 
and  are  reckoned  much  preferable  in  flavor  to  any 
other  kind.     These  should  be  sown  in  November, 
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and  covered  in  the  winter.  There  are  likewise 
the  rouncivals,  the  Spanish  maratto,  and  the 
marrowllit  or  Dutch  admiral,  but  these  are  oC  a 
later  sort,  and  are  intended  to  come  in  succession, 
when  the  forward  kind  are  gone.  You  should 
sow  your  peas  every  forlnight,  and  as  the  hot 
weather  comes  on,  the  latter  sort  should  he  in  a 
shehered  situation,  otherwise  they  will  burn  up. 
1  would  recommend  sowing  in  drills  about  2  or  3 
inches  deep,  levelling  the  ground  very  smoothly 
with  light  mould,  in  rows  about  four  feet  asunder, 
for  the  convenience  of  going  between  to  gather 
the  crop,  and  raising  cabbages  or  other  things  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  spring  let  your  rows  be 
east  and  west,  in  the  suir.mer  north  and  south,  for 
a  reason  whicfi  must  be  obvious,  viz:  the  giving 
them  as  much  sun  as  possible  in  the  first  inslance, 
and  as  little  as  possible  in  the  last.  When  your 
peas  are  well  up,  they  should  be  hilled  once  or 
twice  before  tliey  are  stuck.  This  not  only 
strengthens  them,  but  at  the  same  time  affords 
them  li-esh  nourishment.  The  maimer  ofslicking 
them  is  known  to  every  bod}^;  I  shall  only,  there- 
fore, mention  a  caution,  to  put  your  slicks  firm  in 
the  ground,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  fall  when 
the  vines  grow  rampant,  and  not  to  stick  them  in 
too  near  the  roots,  lest  you  do  the  plant  irrepara- 
h\e  injury.  In  the  spring  it  has  been  fiiund  that 
scattering  some  dry  cow  dtmg  in  the  trenches  be- 
fore you  sow  your  peas,  has  been  ver}'  beneficial. 
The  charlton  and  marrowfats  may  be  sown  at 
the  same  time.  Some  peoj)le  soak  tlieir  peas  be- 
fore sowing,  but  this  often  turns  out  unsuccessiul- 
ly,  fijr  in  a  wet  season  they  are  very  apt  to  rot. 
There  is  a  pea  which  came  from  Holland,  with 
an  esculent  husk,  'i'he  ormonds  are  the  hotspur. 
In  order  to  have  peas  in  the  fall,  sow  the  hotspur 
and  a  latter  sort  the  121  h  day  of  i\  iigust,  these 
will  yield  you  a  crop  from  October  till  the  infeupe 
weather  comes  on,  in  November  or  Decemb(>r. 
Your  slicks  should  be  pretty  long,  eight  lijet  is  not 
too  high,  because  the  rampant  sorts,  particularly 
the  crown  pea  and  marrowfiifs,  run  to  a  great 
height,  and  keep  bearing  as  they  grow.  Peas 
niiy  be  preserved  as  kidney  beans  are,  by  laying 
them  in  different  layers  of  salt,  in  their  pods,  and 
keeping  them  quite  close. 

PoTATOKs,  Licopersicon,  from  Lupus,  gr.  a 
wolf,  and  porsica,  a  peach.  Potatoes  seems  only 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  batatas,  it  coming  ori- 
ginally from  America,  in  1623.  Dr.  Linnai-us 
classes  it  under  the  genus  solanum.  There  are 
more  raised  near  London  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  As  the  seed  is  not  only  uncertain, 
but  very  difficult  to  be  raised  in  England,  they 
are  generally  propagated  fi-om  the  roots;  some 
take  the  small  potatoes,  or  offsets  entire,  others  cm 
the  large  ones  into  pieces,  observing  to  plant  what 
they  call  the  eyes.  But  JMiller  thinks  the  best 
method  is  to  plant  the  fiiirest  roots,  allowing  them 
a  greater  distance  both  in  the  rows,  and  from  one 
another.  The  proper  soil  lor  this  plant  is  a  light, 
sandy  loam,  not  too  dry  or  moist.  The  groimd 
should  be  well  worked,  and  your  potatoes  planted 
as  soon  as  the  frosts  are  over,  that  is,  about  the 
be;^inning  of  March,  in  furrows  about  seven  or 
eignt  inches,  and  the  rows  three  feet  asunder,  and 
the  plants  a  ft)ot  and  a  half!  The  ground  should 
be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  stirred  before  the  roots 
begin  to   stretch   themselves  out.     The  haulm  of 


these  plants  are  generally  killed  the  first  frost, 
at  which  time  they  should  be  taken  up,  and  kept 
m  sand  quite  dry,  fi^r  use,  not  too  thick,  and  very 
dry,  least  they  should  heat  and  spoil.  You  mny 
dig  them  up  sooner,  if  large  enough,  and  no  inju- 
ry will  be  done.  This  is  the  case  an)ongst  the  farm- 
ers, for  they  generally  take  a  crop  of  wheat  from 
the  land,  and  therefore,  must  have  the  ground 
cleared  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Irish  method  of 
raising  these  plants,  is  to  lay  them  on  the  sward, 
and  cover  them  six  inches  with  mould,  and  so  hill 
ihem  up  as  they  grow.  Hilling  is  necessary,  let 
them  be  planted  in  any  manner  you  think  proper. 

Pepper,  Capsicum,  from  Capsula,  or  Kapto  gr. 
to  burn,  should  be  sown  in  April,  and  should  be 
gathered  before  the  pods  grow  hard,  for  pickles. 

Radish,  Raphanus,  from  Radios  gr.  easy,  and 
saino  gr.  appareo,  because  they  soon  make  their  ap- 
pearance when  sown.  There  are  radishes  known 
in  this  country  by  the  name  of  scarlet  or  salmon, 
London  short-topped,  &c.,  but  they  are.  Miller 
says,  no  more  than  little  varieties  of  the  common 
sort,  arising  fi-om  culture.  The  gardeners  about 
London  sow  their  seeds  in  October,  in  a  warm 
border,  so  as  to  have  them,  if  they  do  not  miscar- 
ry, in  March;  but  I  believe  our  winters  aie  too  se- 
vere to  admit  of  this  here.  The  second  sowing  is 
about  Christmas,  which  will  produce  a  crop  in 
April;  but  the  best  method  is  to  sow  every  fort- 
night, fiom  January  till  the  beginning  of  April,  al- 
ways observing  to  sow  your  latter  crops  in  moist 
land,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  run  up;  and  indeed, 
with  propershellers,  these  sowings  may  be  repeat- 
ed all  the  summer  and  lidl.  Where  the  ground  is 
scarce,  the  gardeners  sow  carrots  and  spinach  with 
their  radishes,  because  the  last  are  drawn  soon,  and 
give  the  others  room  to  flourish.  The  best  method 
ol'sowing  radishes  is  in  drills  about  a  loot  asunder, 
the  seed  to  be  put  three  inches  deep  in  liglit  rich 
land,  though  no  dung;  and  if  they  grow  too  thick, 
that  is,  nearer  than  three  mclics  asunder,  tliey 
should  be  pulled,  so  as  to  remain  within  that  dis- 
tance. In  May,  you  should,  in  order  to  have  proper 
seed,  draw  some  ofyour  best  plants,  such  as  do  not 
branch,  but  are  straight,  and  prick  them  in  rows 
three  feet  asunder,  and  two  from  one  another,  and 
when  the  seed  grow  brown,  they  should  be  taken 
off,  dried,  and  the  pods  beaten  out,  and  secured  so 
that  the  mice  cannot  get  at  the  seed.  There  is  a 
turnip-radish, beingvery  likeonecalled  in  England, 
the  round-rooied  radish.  These  should  be  sown  in 
i\] arch,  and  allowed  a  greater  distance  than  the 
CDinmon  radish.  The  black  ratlish  will  continue, 
if  sown  in  August,  till  killed  by.  the  frosts;  and 
radishes  may  be  preserved  in  sand,  as  carrots  are, 
till  the  spring.  Some  people,  to  have  long  hand- 
some radishes,  make  holes  in  the  ground  at  six 
inches  deep,  and  put  two  seed  into  each,  about 
three  inches  asunder,  by  which  means  your  rad- 
ishes are  the  better. 

Raspberry,  Rtibus,  beir)g  red.  There  are  two 
sorts  only  that  are  propagated  tbr  the  sake  of  iheir 
fiuit,  the  white  and  red,  and  those  either  by  layers 
or  suckers,  though  the  former  are  preferable. 
They  should  be  placed  in  some  abject  part  of  the 
garden, where  they  may  have  room  to  spread  with- 
out incommoding  anv  other  plant.  They  should 
not  De  less  than  two  li^et  asunder,  and  in  their  rows 
five,  though  six  each  way  would  do  better,  in  a 
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light  loamy  soil,  neither  too  moist  or  too  dry.  The 
old  bearing  branches  should  be  cut  down  to  t[ie 
ground  in  October,  and  the  youngshoots  siiortened 
to  two  feet,  and  some  rotten  dung  should  be  thrown 
into  the  trenches.  There  ought  to  be  a  new  plan- 
tation once  in  thi-ee  or  (bur  years.  Some  think 
they  should  never  be  touched,  but  be  sutlered  to 
run  and  grow  as  they  please;  others  pinch  ofl'  the 
dead  parts  only.  If  the  blossom  is  pulled  off"  they 
will  produce  fruit  in  the  lall.  They  are  pestered 
with  lice,  but  lime  water  kills  them  if  sprinkled 
upon  them. 

Rosemary,  Rosmarinus,  sea  dew,  delights  in 
a  poor  gravelly  soil,  and  has  a  more  aromatic  smell 
than  in  richer  soil,  and  will  stand  the  cold  better. 
It  is  propagated  by  cutting  or  slips,  which  may  be 
planted  eillier  in  the  fall  (September,)  or  in  the 
spring,  and  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain 
after  they  have  taken  root;  or  they  may  be  suffer- 
ed to  remain  where  the  cuttings  are  first  put. 

Rue,  Ruta,  i'rom  Ruo,  gr.  to  preserve,  viz. 
health.  It  is  propagated  as  rosemary,  to  which 
we  refer,  only  it  must  be  done  in  the  sprinir.  It  is 
not  good  for  edgings,  to  which  use  it  was  formerly 
applied,  because  it  either  grows  too  luxuriant,  or 
if  repressed,  ragged,  wherefore  it  is  now  discon- 
tinued, and  made  use  of  only  l()r  medical  purposes. 

Spinach,  Spinachia,  should  be  sown  about  the 
latter  end  of  July  or  middle  of  August,  when  there 
is  an  appearance  of  rain,  and  drawn,  when  up,  to 
be  about  three  or  four  inches  asunder.  It  should 
be  constantly  cleared  of  weeds,  in  October  the 
spinach  will  be  fit  tocut,  when  you  should  oniycrop 
the  largest  leaves;  in  the  spring  you  shoiild  sovv  a 
fresh  crop,  which  will  come  to  maturity  in  April, 
when  the  winter  sowing  will  run  to  seed,  and  the 
best  plants  should  be  reserved  for  seed.  In  En- 
gland they  aim  at  a  succession,  and  sow  in  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March;  but  in  this  country  it  is 
apt  to  run  to  seed  in  the  spring,  and  if  prevented, 
is  milky  and  distasteful.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  drills  about  two  feet  distance,  and  if  j'ou  desire 
seed,  the  plants  should  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  asunder.  Seed  sown  in  the  spring  will  pro- 
duce as  good  seed  as  any.  There  is  a  male  and 
female  plant,  the  former  of  which  produces  spires 
of  stamineous  ffowers,  which  contain  the  farina, 
and  impregnate  the  embryos  of  the  female  plants, 
and  produce  the  seed;  and  if  the  males  are  pulled 
up  the  seed  will  not  be  worth  any  thing.  When 
the  plants  change  color  they  should  he  cut  and 
dried  a  few  days  in  the  sun,  turning  them  every 
day,  and  when  dried,  beat  out  and  preserved  from 
mice.     It  delights  in  the  best  soil. 

Strawberry,  Pragaria,  fi-om  its  aromafic 
ecent.  There  are  three  sorts  chielly  protraL'ated, 
the  wood,  the  scarlet  or  Virginian,  and  the.  haut- 
bois;  there  is  a  green  sort,  which  some  call  dray- 
ton,  and  others,  the  pine  apple,  from  its  participa- 
ting of  the  flavor  of  that  delicious  fruit,  but  none 
has  ever  been  brought  into  this  country,  and  it  is 
but  rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  England.  Sep- 
tember is  the  best  month  for  transplanting,  though 
it  is  ollen  done  in  February.  But  I  have  mysell 
transplanted  with  success  when  in  full  bloom. 
The  soil  this  plant  deligiils  in  ought  to  be  a  fresh 
loamy  sort.  If  too  rich,  the  vines  i^row  rampant, 
and  do  not  produce  the  fruit  so  good  as  in  ground 


less  enriched.  All  strawberries  should  be  at  least 
a  foot  distance,  but  I  recommend  two  feet,  to  have 
them  in  irreat  perfection.  They  ought  to  be  plant- 
ed in  betls,  with  alleys  two  feet  wide,  fijr  the  con- 
venience of  going  between  to  cleanse  them  of 
weeds,  very  prejudicial  to  them.  In  the  spring, 
when  your  vines  are  in  Hower,  if  it  is  dry,  water 
them,  otherwise  their  blossom  will  drop  off.  In 
Sejitember  you  should  pull  off  all  the  strings,  or 
runners,  and  every  weak  plant;  dig  up  between 
the  beds,  and  strew  some  fine  mould  or  wood-pile 
earth  between  the  plants,  observing  not  to  cover 
them  with  it;  this  will  greatly  strengthen  them, 
and  your  fi-uil  will  be  much  larger.  They  do  not 
last  above  three  years,  so  that  to  keep  constantly 
supplied,  you  should  make  a  new  plantation  a  year 
before  the  old  ones  are  destroyed.  The  scarlet 
strawberry  will  come  a  fortnight  sooner  than  any 
other  sort.  The  Chili  strawberry  will  grow  to  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  best  dung  (if  any,)  for 
strawberries,  is  that  of  cows,  sheep,  and  pigeons. 
In  order  to  have  them  Infer  in  the  season,  and  to 
afford  a  s^uccession,  cut  off  the  tops  of  some  before 
they  blossom,  which  will  retard  their  ripening  till 
the  forward  ones  are  gone.  Many  people  keep 
them  constantly  strung,  but  I  should  imagine  that 
wounds  them,  but  in  the  proper  season.  It  is 
thought  a  clayey  soil  f^uits  them  best,  because  the 
best  are  Hmnd  at  Hammersmith,  where  the  best 
and  most  bricks  are  made.  Ashes,  ifnot  in  too  great 
a  quantity,  (lor  they  are  then  too  hot,)  suit  thena 
very  well. 

Sage,  Salvice,  sahis  vita:,  may  be  propagated 
in  any  of  the  summer  months,  if  watered  and 
shaded  till  they  have  taken  root.  It  delights  in  a 
drv  poor  soil.  There  are  fifteen  difl'erent  sorts, 
but  the  common  or  green,  and  the  red  are  princi- 
pally cultivated.  The  broad  leaved  sage  is  pre- 
ferable fur  tea. 

Salsify,  or  goats"  beard,  Tragopogon,  sow  in 
March  or  April,  in  rows  a  foot  asunder,  keep  the 
plants  six  inches  distance,  and  lake  them  up  when 
the  leaves  decay. 

Taxsy,  Tanac.eium,  is  propagated  from  the 
creeping  roots  which  shoot  out  if  undisturbed,  and 
may  be  planted  in  spring  or  autumn,  at  about  a 
loot  distance.  The  paths  round  the  bed  should  be 
ollen  dug,  in  order  to  keep  the  roots  within  bounds. 

Thybie,  Thymus  from  Thuos  gr.  odom  or 
Thumos  gr.  animal  spirit.  This  is  to  be  propa- 
irated  either  from  the  seed,  or  parting  the  roots. 
If  from  the  former,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
IMarch,  if  li'om  the  latter,  the  slips  from  the  roots 
should  be  planted  the  latter  end  of  the  same 
month,  about  six  inches  distant.  This  plant  im- 
poverishes the  ground  much,  for  nothing  will  suc- 
ceed in  land  where  lh}nie  has  grown  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Turnip,  Rapa.  The  while  and  purple  rooted 
turnip,  are  the  two  sorts  chieffy  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land lor  the  table.  They  delight  in  a  light  sandy 
soil,  and  not  rich,  for  that  makes  them  sticky  and 
rank.  Fresh  land  suits  them  better  than  land 
worn  out,  and  will  communicate  to  them  a  sweet- 
er flavor.  The  gardeners  about  jjondon,  sow 
their  seed  successively  from  March  to  August,  for 
the  market,  though  such  as  are  sown  early  are  lia- 
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ble  to  be  eat  by  the  fly  in  dry  weather,  wherefore 
it  is  advisable  to  water.    But  the  farmers  sow  from 
June  to  tlic  middle  of  August;  after  tliat  time  tliey 
will  not  i\p|)le  kindly,  and  if  you  intend  your  crop 
lor  the  table,  in  the  summer  it  would  be  proper  if 
possible,  to  put  your  seed  into  a  moist  soil,  and  in 
some  open  place  not  near  hedges,  &c.     It  is  said 
they  are  a  great  improvement  to   barren  land. 
The  ground  intended  lor  this  purpose  should  be 
well  worked  and  made  as  fine  as  it  can  be,  and  if 
you  sow  a  large  quantity,  it  should  be  in  drills 
very  thin,  the  common  allowance  being  one  pound 
to  the  acre,  though  two  are  very  sufficient,  and 
should  be  harrowed  in,  and  rolled  in  order  to  break 
the  clods,  and  in  ten  days  your  seed  will  come  up. 
When  your  plant  has  lour  leaves,  your  ground 
should    be   hoed,   and   the  turnips   pulled,   to   be 
about  six  inches  asunder,  and  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month  after  they  should  be  hoed  a  second 
time,  and  left  within  eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet; 
for  what  they  want  in  number  will  be  sufficiently 
compensated  in  weight.  Ten  inches  are  a  sullicient 
distance  for  roots  intended  for  the  table,  because 
the  largest  are  not  generally  esteemed  the  sweet- 
est.    It  is   but  of  late  years,  that  turnips  have 
been  sown  in  the  fields  lor  cattle,  and  yet  it  was 
practised  by  the  ancients,  for  Columella  recom- 
mends the  sowing  the  rape  for  cattle.     In  many 
parts  of  England,  at  this  day  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  method,  lor  they  sow  their  seed  with  barley  in 
the  spring,  and  when  the  barley  is  cut,  the  tur- 
nips afibrd  the  sheep  soimething  green  to  pick  up. 
The  proper  method  of  sowing  turnips  in  the  field 
is  with  the  drill  plough,  in  rows  three,  four,  five, 
and  six  ieet  asunder,  the  last  is  most  recommend- 
ed.    Lord  Townsend  sowed  an  acre  in  drills,  and 
worked  it  with  the  plough,  and  another  acre  in 
broad  cast  and  hoed   by  hand,  and  the  turnips 
sown  in  drills;  yielded  a  ton  and  a  half  in  weight 
more  than  that  vvliich  was  sown  in  the  other  hus- 
bandry.    The  great  danger  turnips  are  liable  to, 
is  from  the  fly,  in  dry  weather,  when  the  leaf  is 
tender  and  smooth,  wherefore  you  ought  to  sow  a 
little  soot  along  the  drills,  which  will  keep  the  fly 
off',  till  the  rough  leaf  comes  on,  and  then  the  fly 
wont    touch    it.     Caterpillars    sometimes    attack 
these  plants  when  they  have  surmounted  the  en- 
mity of  the  fly,  but  some  hungry  poultry  turned 
into  the  turnip  field  or  patch  in  a  morning,  will 
soon   get  it  rid  of  these  insects.     Miller  recom- 
mends feeding  cattle  or  sheep  on  turnips,  within 
hurdles   which  should    be   removed   every   day, 
otherwise  they  will  destroy  a  great  quantity  more 
than  they  can  eat.     The  best  mutton  in  England 
is  fed  on  turnips,  and  lis  a  vulgar  mistake  to  say  it 
makes  it  rank.    In  order  to  save  seed,  some  of  the 
fairest  plants  should  be  transplanted  in  February, 
about  three  feet  asunder  each  way. 

A  gardener's  calender. 

January.  Prepare  hot-beds  for  cucumbers;  as 
little  can  be  done  this  month  in  a  garden,  I  would 
advise  the  preparing  of  your  dimg,  and  carrying  it 
to  your  beds,  that  it  may  be  ready  to  be  spread  on 
in  February. 

February.  Sow  asparagus,  make  your  beds, 
and  Ibrk  up  the  old  ones,  sow  sugar  loaf  cabbages; 
latter  end,  transplant  cauliflowers,  sow  carrots,  and 
transplant  for  seed,  prick  out  endive  lor  seed,  sow 


lettuce,  melons  in  hot  beds,  sow  parsnips,  take  up 
the  old  roots  and  prick  out  for  seed,  sow  peas,  and 
prick  them  into  your  hot  beds,  sow  radishes  twice, 
plant  strawberries,  plant  out  turnips  lor  seed; 
spade  deep,  and  make  it  fine,  plant  beans. 

March.  Slip  your  artichokes,  if  fit;  plant  kid- 
ney beans,  cabbages,  celery,  parsley,  cucumbers, 
currants,  chamomile,  celandine,  nasturtium,  fea- 
therfew,  fennel,  ivy,  horse-radish,  hyssop,  laven- 
der, lettuce,  radishes  twice,  marjoram,  marsh 
mallow,  mint,  melons,  nnllet,  mugwort,  onions 
and  for  seed,  peas  twice,  potatoes,  raspberry, 
rosemary,  rue,  spinach,  tansy,  thyme,  turnips. 
You  may  begin  to  mow  your  grass-walks,  and 
continue  so  to  do  every  morning,  and  roll  them; 
turf  this  month,  and  plant  box. 

April.  If  artichokes  not  slipped  last  month,  do  it 
this;  plant  bushel  and  garden  beans,  sow  cabbages; 
12th,  sow  cauliflowers;  sow  celery,  cresses,  nas- 
turtium, lettuce,  peas,  sow  radishes  twice;  sage 
will  grow  in  this  or  any  other  month;  turnips,  sow 
salsii'y  early,  pepper.     Turf  this  month. 

May.  Latter  end,  broccoli,  celery,  cucumbers 
for  [)ii-klos,  endive,  tiiatherlew,  hyssop,  cuttings  of 
marsh  mallow,  melons,  [leas,  sow  radishes  twice, 
kidney  beans.     Turf  this  month. 

June.  Cabbages  should  be  sown,  sow  radish- 
es twice,  transplant  cabbages,  prick  out  cauliflow- 
ers, do.  broccoli.  Draw  up  by  the  roots  all  your 
weeds. 

July.  Transplant  broccoli,  sow  cabbages,  cole- 
worts,  transplant  cauliflowers  to  stand,  endive, 
gather  millet  seed,  take  up  onions,  sow  radishes, 
twice,  BOW  turnips,  plant  kidney  beans  to  preserve. 

y/ugust.  Sow  cabbages;  latter  end,  carrots,  get 
your  cucumber  seed,  sow  cresses,  prick  out  endive, 
early  sow  lettuce,  mullein,  gather  onion  seed, 
plant  garlick,  get  parsnip  seed;  12th  sow  peas  for 
the  fall,  sow  radishes;  middle,  sow  spinach,  thouo"h 
some  say  not  till  after  the  20th;  sow  turnips. 

September.  Sow  cabbages;  10th,  sow  cauliflow- 
ets;  plant  cuttings  of  currants,  clary  comfrey,  plant 
cuttmgs  of  gooseberries,  sow  radishes,  plant  layera 
or  suckers  of  raspberries,  rosemary,  plant  out 
strawberries,  string  your  strawberries,  and  dress 
your  beds,  plant  tansy. 

October.  Latter  end,  cut  down  your  asparagus, 
and  cover  your  beds  with  dung,  plant  beans  for 
spring,  sow  cabbages;  20th,  transplant  cauliflow- 
ers, pliuit  horse  radish,  prick  lettuce  into  boxes, 
sow  peas  for  the  hot  beil,  radishes;  turf  this  month. 

November.  Take  up  your  cabbages,  sow  cab- 
bages, take  up  your  cauliflowers,  such  as  are 
flowered,  and  house  them,  take  up  your  carrots, 
trench  all  your  vacant  land,  prune  your  trees  and 
vines,  plant  out  every  thing  of  the  tree  or  shrub 
kind,  that  has  a  root  to  it;  if  any  thing  is  done  to 
your  artichokes,  this  is  a  good  month;  plant  box; 
turf  early. 

December.  Cover  your  endive  with  brush,  co- 
ver celery,  and  every  thing  else  that  needs  shelter. 
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i(  the  weather  will  admit,  turn  over  your  ground 
that  is  trenched,  in  order  to  mellow  it,  and  pul- 
verize it.  Whatever  will  prevent  delay  and  en- 
able you  to  begin  spading  in  February,  should  be 
done  this  month. 


From  the  Silk  Grower. 
A  STATEMKKT  OF    PRACTICAL,  SILK  BUSINESS. 

To  the  Committee  on  Silk,  Jlmerican  Institute: 

Gentlemen — The  vast  importance  of  the  silk 
culture  to  our  country,  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
public  to  obtam  information  respecting  it,  make  it 
the  duty  of  every  one  engaged  in  producing  a 
"silk  crop,"  to  lurnish  his  quota  of  knowledge, 
that  thus  a  mass  of  practical  information  may  be 
collected,  from  which  we  may  go  forward  with 
confidence,  and  gather  in  the  rich  harvest  which 
is  before  us. 

With  these  views,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
solicitation  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  give  you  the 
result  of  my  experience  during  the  past  summer. 
I  would  first  premise,  that  in  making  a  trial  of  the 
eilk  culture,  it  was  my  desire  to  adopt  a  mode 
which  could  be  followed  by  our  agriculturisis  at 
large,  rather  than  to  show  the  greale.-?t  possible 
quantity  of  silk  that  could  be  produced  from  a  giv- 
en portion  of  land.  Such  an  experiment,  made 
under  peculiar  advantages  of  soil  and  culture, 
yielding  a  large  product,  might  be  viewed  with 
admiration;  but  the  means  being  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  mass  of  our  citizens,  the  same  results  could 
not  be  attained. 

The  field  from  which  the  experiment  was  made, 
was  situated  in  East  Hartford — the  soil,  of  a  light, 
sandy  nature,  of  a  quality  termed  in  that  quarter, 
good  corn-land.  It  was  ploughed  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  harrowed  and  furrowed  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  roots  and  trees  (moras  mullicau- 
lis)  were  now  laid  down  and  covered  from  two  lo 
four  inches,  the  tops  having  a  slight  upward  incli- 
nation; they  were  placed  about  twelve  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  the  rows  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  having  been  previously  moderately  manured. 

After  the  field  was  planted,  a  section  compris- 
ing one  eighth  of  an  acre  was  marked  oti',  to  be 
subjected  to  a  more  particular  experiment.  It  was 
stocked  with  780  roots  and  trees,  all  of  one  year's 
growth,  having  had  their  tops  partially  or  wholly 
killed  by  the  severity  of  the  past  season.  One- 
third  were  two  feet  high,  one-third  one  loot,  stripped 
of  their  limbs,  and  the  remainder  were  roots  with- 
out tops.  By  the  1st  of  June  the  new  shoots  be- 
gan to  show  themselves,  and  by  the  1st  of  July 
they  numbered  4,800,  and  had  attained  the  height 
of  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 

A  family  of  4,000  worms  were  now  started, 
which  wound  upon  the  23d  July,  having  con- 
sumed 131  lbs.  leaves.  Three  other  lots,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  28,000,  were  now  put  out  at  inter- 
vals of  several  days,  in  order  to  favor  the  increas- 
ing growth  of  the  leaves.  15y  the  10th  of  Sept., 
the  last  had  finished  their  labors.  Weight  of 
leaves  consumed  in  Aug.,  701  lbs.  and  in  Sept. 
332  lbs. 

Total  weight  of  leaves  gathered,     .     .     l,164lbs. 
Total  number  of  worms  fed,      .     .     .     32  000 
Producing  nine  bushels  cocoons. 
Yielding  (so  far  as  reeled)  1  lb.  of  silk  perhushei. 

Weight  of  cocoons, 95  lbs 

Waste  silk,  and  floss, lib. 


Twenty-seven  thousand  of  the  worms  were  of 
the  two-crop  kind,  requiring  4,000  to  make  a  pound 
of  silk  and  consuming  144  lbs.  of  leaves.  The 
remaining  5,000  were  the  long-crop  eix-weeka 
worms,  2,500  of  which  produced  a  pound  of  silk, 
and  consumed  90  lbs.  leaves.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  fed  the  long-crop  worms  entirely,  ag 
they  are  known,  to  be  much  the  most  productive 
of  any  other  kind,  but  they  could  not  be  procured. 

Business  now  calling  me  away,  the  feeding 
was  discontinued,  and  the  trees  were  immediately 
removed  from  the  ground,  having  attained  an 
average  height  of  4^  feet,  well-rooted,  and  with 
heavy  limbs. 

The  produce  of  the  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  aa 
above,  it  appears  is  9  bushels  cocoons  or  9  lbs.  silk; 
being  at  the  rate  of  72  lbs.  per  acre,  from  the  feed- 
ing between  the  1st  July  and  the  tenth  Sept.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  that  had  the  1,164  lbs.  leaves  been 
led  to  worms  of  the  six-weeks  kind,  the  yield  would 
have  been  13  lbs.  of  silk,  or  nearly — and  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  new  leaves  were  develop- 
ing when  the  trees  were  removed,  it  is  presumed 
that  had  they  remained  during  September,  enough 
more  might  have  been  added,  to  have  swelled  the 
product, so  as  to  have  made  the  crop  at  the  rate 
of  125  lbs.  per  acre. 

During  the  period  of  feeding,  the  safety  and 
even  advantage  to  the  tree  of  frequent  defoliation 
was  fully  proved.  The  trees  from  which  this  ex- 
periment was  made,  were  stripped  of  their  leaves 
lour  different  times,  yet  at  no  time  were  they  in- 
ferior to  others  that  were  untouched  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  remarked,  that  where  the  leaves  were 
removed,  the  limbs  shot  forth  with  greater  vigor — 
care  being  taken  to  leave  the  tender  leaves  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches. 

The  very  great  advantage  of  this  species  of 
mulberry  over  standard  trees,  was  manifest;  while 
such  trees  are  dilficult  of  success,  and  from  the 
small  size  of  the  leaves,  requiring  much  labor  to 
gather  any  quantity,  it  was  easy  for  a  child  to 
take  from  the  niorus  multicaulis  15  to  20  lbs.  in 
an  hour. 

The  plan  of  retarding  the  hatching  of  the  eggs 
by  keeping  them  in  an  ice-house,  was  found  per- 
fectly successful;  the  worms  which  wound  the 
finest  cocoons  were  thus  kept  back  until  the  3d  of 
August. 

It  may  be  useful  to  new  beginners  to  know,  that 
the  large  six-weeks  worm,  either  white  or  sulphur 
colored,  is  altogether  preferable  to  the  two-crop;  for 
not  only  are  they  more  productive  of  silk,  but  from 
their  superior  length  of  thread,  thereeler  is  able  to 
produce  silk  of  better  quality,  and  with  less  labor. 

The  convenience  of  a  shrub  tree,  where  the 
farmer  wishes  to  change  his  crop,  may  be  seen 
li-om  the  fact,  that  with  the  use  of  a  plough,  the 
trees  on  this  section  of  land,  4,800  in  number,  were 
turned  out  of  the  ground  in  30  minutes.  An  hour 
more  was  sufficient  to  curt  them  fi'om  the  field. 

Every  one  who  lakes  up  the  culture  of  silk,  is 
surprised  at  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  it 
is  produced,  and  of  this  experiment  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  none  of  the  persons  who  took  care  of 
the  trees,  gathered  the  leaves,  or  ied  the  worms, 
had  ever  seen  a  tree  or  silk-worm  before. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  comparative  me- 
rits of  the  moras  multicaulis,  and  other  kinds  of 
the  mulberry;  but  large  as  has  been  the  estimate 
of  some  cultivators,  of  the  produce  and  value  of 
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the  former,  I  believe  its  astonishing  power  oP  re- 
producing foliage,  its  tenacify  of  life,  and  the  great 
ease  with  which  it  is  multiplied,  have  never  been 
overrated.  A  (riend  informs  me  that  a  field  of 
roots,  deprived  of  their  tops  last  fall,  remained  in 
the  ground  during  winter,  and  that  from  the  new 
shoots,  which  started  as  early  as  any  other  vege- 
tation, he  was  able  to  feed  from  one  to  two  months 
earlier  than  from  others  planted  the  follovving 
May.  From  these  collected  facts,  we  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  leaves,  and  the  conse- 
quent weight  of  silk  that  may  be  obtained  from 
the  morus  multicaulis,  when  it  shall  liave  attained 
greater  age,  even  in  this  latitude. 

I  am  not  able  to  name  the  cost  of  raising  silk; 
but  an  intelligent  culturist  of  my  acquaintance, 
from  a  proof  of  three  successive  years,  rates  it  at 
$2  per  lb.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  trees  and  the 
tillage;  respecting  the  latter,  I  am  of  opinion  the 
labor  bestowed  on  a  field  of  mulberry,  need  not  be 
more  than  on  a  field  of  Indian  corn. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  nearly  all  the  labor  of 
raising  silk,  viz:  plucking  the  leaves,  feeding  the 
worms,  and  reeling  it  into  sewings,  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  females  of  a  family,  and  thus^  the 
product  be  considered  a  clear  gain,  like  that  of  any 
other  collateral  branch  of  farming.  The  growing 
of  silk  needs  but  to  be  looked  into,  to  be  appre- 
ciated ;  and  if  100  pounds  can  be  produced  the 
first  year  of  planting,  worth  $5  the  pound  in  raw 
silk,  or  ^9,  when  in  sewings,  what  other  crop, 
it  may  be  asked,  can  be  named  coming  near  it  for 
profit? 

I  will  only  add,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  see  the  interest  the  Americau  Institute  has 
taken  in  this  all-important  subject,  and  to  express 
the  hope,  that  the  coming  exhibition,  from  our 
silk-growers,  and  the  increased  patronage  of  the 
institute,  may  give  to  it  a  fresh  interest. 

Yours,  respectllilly, 

J.  Danfortii. 

Hartford,  Con.,  Sept.  mh,  1838. 

To  the  Committee  on  Silk,  American  Institute  : 

Gentlemen — The  accompanying  sewing  silk,  3^- 
pounds,  is  offered  (or  exhibition  at  the  coming  fair; 
and  you  may  consider  me  a  competitor  for  the 
premium  offered  through  the  Institute  in  April. 
This  silk  was  produced  from  y'^-th  of  an  acre  of 
land,  being  one  half  the  section  named  in  the 
statement  annexed.  It  should  be  remarked,  ihat 
the  cocoons  (4i^  bushels)  from  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, were  sent  some  40  miles  to  be  reeled,  and 
consequently  were  much  injured,  so  as  to  produce 
less  silk;  and  from  haste  in  reeling,  (to  prevent  all 
the  millers  from  eating  out,)  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Weight  of 
waste  silk  and  floss,  1  lb. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  Danfortii. 


For  the  Fanners'  Register. 
SKINLESS    OATS. 

JVardsfurk,  Charlotte,  Jan^y  16,  1839 
About  three  years  ago,  you  enclosed  me  twen- 
ty grains  of  skinless  oat  seed;  I  drilled  them  care- 
fully, and  made  a  half  bushel  in  the  shuck.  1 
sowed  them,  and  ihey  turned  out  well;  liom 
which  1  made  a  large  stack  last  year,  all  of  which 


I  intend  to  sovv  this  spring.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  oats,  notwithstanding  they  have 
been  repudiated  by  some  writer  in  the  Rrgister, 
some  tin)e  ago.  If  I  succeed  well  with  this  crop, 
I  will  give  you  a  particular  account  (or  the  Regis- 
ter. I  am  satisfied  now,  they  are  a  valuable  oat. 
But,  as  they  have  been  condemned,  I  wish  to 
make  a  full  trial  of  them.  R.  J.  Gaines. 

[The  success  of  the  trial,  so  far,  is,  of  hself,  a 
valuable  report,  and,  therefore,  is  here  given  to 
encourage  other  experiments.  The  more  full  fu- 
ture account  will  be  still  more  acceptable. — Ed. 
Far.  Reg.] 

PRINCEANA. — No.  II. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

I  find  that  my  strictures  on  Mr.  Prince's  bom- 
bastic advertisement,  have  drawn  forth  a  pungent 
rejoinder  from  him;  pungent  in  language,  but 
tame  and  spiritless  in  argument.  I  wish  to  show 
that  he  does  not,  and  cannot  successfully  contro- 
vert the  position,  that  multicaulis  trees  of  south- 
ern growth  are  superior  to  his  own,  even  with  the 
limitations  and  modifications  with  which  he  now 
attempts  to  prop  up  his  vain  boasting.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Prince  has  almost  shifted  his  ground.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  his  challenge  was  directed 
against  the  multicaulis  trees  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia; for  they  were  the  plants  that  he  said  had  re- 
ceived the  encomiums  which  he  thought  so  un- 
merited. Mr.  Prince  now  tells  us  that  he  does 
not  consider  these  as  southern  trees;  it  is  only 
those  "of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  the 
states  south  of  them,"  that  are  of  such  inferior 
value.  The  climate  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  is 
now  complimented  as  approximating  so  nearly  to 
that  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  ^'lushing, 
as  to  enable  us  to  raise  trees  almost  as  gjod  as  his 
own;  as  even  being  "amongst  the  besL  of  their 
kind."  With  this  admission,  I  see  no  ur/*vent  rea- 
son for  Mr.  Prince's  acting  on  the  "defensive." 
He  should  have  known  that  discretion  was  the 
belter  part  of  valor;  he  might  have  looked  before 
he  leaped. 

If  I  erred  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Prince  meant 
to  include  all  New  England  a«-  being  adapted  to 
produce  raultica'-'Jis  of  "sufjerior  growth,"  the 
error  j/gs  certairJy  a  ve  y  natural  one;  (or  we 
aredistitvctk  assurvJ  t^  'he  advertisement  as  a 
"truth  '"  Hs^at  in  B'^iJ^e  Island  and  Connecticut, 
"trees'of  two  and  f  i''ee  years  old  are  (bund  to  be 
as  hardv  as  an  (PP^^  ''"ee."  Now  if  they  are, 
under  these  K\i  AJmstances,  as  hardy  as  an  apple 
tree  in  those  stufi^i  it  is  ofit-ring  no  violence  to 
Mr.  Prince's  arcument,  to  represent  him  as  main- 
taining that  aftp'"  reaching  the  above  age,  they 
would  flourish  f^. extensively  with  the  apple.  In 
passing  through  .h^it,  term  of  probation,  however, 
they  inight  be  reduced  to  the  melancholy  condi- 
tion of  the  animal,  which  died  just  as  he  was 
trained  to  live  upon  nothing. 

But  Mr.  Prince  claims  distinguished  merit  for 
having  acclimated  the  multicaulis;  and  he  deserves 
it,  if  he  has  succeeded  as  well  as  he  pretends.  In 
the  short  space  of  some  six  or  eight  years  he  has 
been  able  to  accommodate  the  habits  of  this  pro- 
duction of  a  tropical  climate  to  the  rigors  of  a  high 
degree  of  latitude;  to  inliise  strength  into  its  con- 
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Btitution;  to  educate  it  like  a  child;  in  short,  to 
make  it  as  hardy  as  an  apple  tree  I  Of  all  the 
empirical  pretensions  which  Mr.  Prince  has  set 
up,  none  is  more  vain  and  ridiculous  than  this. 
There  is  no  instance  on  record,  of  a  tender  plant 
becoming  acclimated  in  such  a  brief  period.  Here- 
tofore this  process  has  been  the  work  of  aj^es;  and 
whenever  the  removal  has  been  so  distant  from  its 
native  clime  as  that  of  the  multicaulis,  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  has  been  but  imperlectly 
achieved  at  last.  But  in  eight  years,  at  most,  the 
multicaulis,  a  native  of  the  Phillippine  Islands^ 
has  been  endowed  with  the  constitution  of  the  rtp- 
ple  tree,  by  the  potent  spells  of  Mr.  Prince.  Tru- 
ly the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone  would 
not  have  been  more  marvellous  than  this  sudden 
metamorphosis.  Even  the  peach,  vvhieh  has  been 
two  centuries  in  America,  has  not  become  accli- 
mated to  every  part  of  New  England;  and  the 
Catalpa,  the  Pride  of  India,  the  fig,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean vine,  some  of  which  are  natives  of  extra- 
tropical  regions,  do  not  withstand,  without  protec- 
tion, the  severity  of  milder  winters  than  those  of 
New  England.  On  this  subject  of  the  acclima- 
tion of  the  multicaulis,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Prince's  letter,  to  an  article  in  the 
last  number  of  the  'Magazine  of  Horticulture,' 
published  at  Boston,  which  reached  me  by  the 
same  mail  that  brought  me  the  Farmers'  Regis- 
ter. That  article  comes  from  a  most  respectable 
source;  not  less  respectable  than  Mr.  Prince,  and 
quite  as  disinterested;  and  expresses  the  convic- 
tion, sustained  by  facts,  that  the  multicaulis  will 
not  answer  the  purposes  of  silk  culture  in  the  New 
England  states.  We  are  informed  by  the  editor, 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  trees  has  not  been 
increased  for  some  years;  and  that  many  thou- 
sands of  them  have  been  totally  destroyed.  But 
Mr.  Prmce  has  not  only  over-rated  the  value  of 
the  multicaulis,  as  applicable  to  the  climate  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  but  he  has  been 
assiduously  engaged  in  depreciating  those  varie- 
ties of  the  mulberry  which  can  alone  withstand 
the  seventy  of  such  a  climate.  Witness  his  let- 
ter to  the  'Wisconsin  Culturist' — his  numerous  ad- 
vertisemel»-ts,  claiming  for  himself"  the  merit  of 
vuv.''in£r  nothing  of  the  '^humbug  kind'''' — and  his 
attempts,  covtrtas  well  as  open,  to  put  down  the 
Alpine  mulberry^  ^vhich  has  been  gradually  gain- 
ing in  public  estimai'.-^n  in  the  northern  states,  not- 
withstanding the  mill-rtone  that  has  been  hung 
around  its  neck.  One  might  suppose  that  in  the 
Alpme,  Mr.  Prince  has  behe'.a  the  ghost  of  Ban- 
quo,  in  a  fair  way  of  reclaitning  (he  rights  of 
which  it  has  been  unjustly  afid^insidiously  de- 
prived. This  variety,  (the  morus  moretti  or  M. 
macrophylla  of  Europe)  has  wi  hstO'..J,  without 
being  scathed,  a  degree  of  cold  vvhich  has  been 
destructive  to  the  multicaulis.  I  e  growth  is  ra- 
pid; it  is  readily  multiplied  by  cuttings;  and  in 
amount  of  foliage  it  is  barely  surpassed  by  the 
multicaulis  itself.  When  all  delusion  shall  have 
passed  away,  it  will  take  a  rank  in  the  northern 
states,  similar  to  that  which  is  now  hold  by  the 
multicaulis  in  the  states  south  of  New  York. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  am  actuated  only 
by  a  regard  for  the  interests  and  success  of  the 
silk  culture.  However  desirable  it  might  be,  (and 
to  none  would  it  be  more  desirable  than  to  my- 
self,) that  the  multicaulis  should  justify  the  charac- 
ter for  hardiness  which  Mr.  Prince  has  given  of  it, 


yet  ;t  carinot,  and  ought  not  to  be  recommended 
ae  otieriivg  a  safe  reliance  for  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  introduce  the  culture  into  the  interior 
of  Nciv  Ai]ngland,  and  New  York.  If  it  can  ever 
be  ea;'-!.<l  fi'om  destruction,  it  must  be  by  treating 
it  «'=  a 'perennial  or  herbaceous  plant.  Two  intelli- 
gent gentlemen  from  Connecticut,  who  have  re- 
cently passed  through  our  state,  have  confessed 
as  much;  though,  even  under  this  disadvantage, 
they  placed  a  high  value  upon  it. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Prince's  arguments,  and  specu- 
j  lations.  Let  us  now  examine  a  little  into  his  fiicts, 
and  see  if  they  are  not  equally  as  convenient  to 
him.  He  has  condemned  southern  trees,  and  af- 
firms /hat  in  the  northern  markets  they  do  not 
comnt)and  as  high  prices  as  those  of  his  own 
grovv'Ui.  He  even  appeals  to  the  dealers  of  Bur- 
lington aUft  Philadelphia,  in  confirmation  of  his 
assertion.  I  happen  to  know  something  of  the 
facts  of  vlie  case;  and  if  Mr.  Prince  is  really  so  ig- 
norant of  them,  he  might  also  be  greatly  enlight- 
ened on  some  points,  by  consulting  those  gentle- 
men. He  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  learn  that 
they  do  decidedly  prefer  the  trees  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  to  those  of  ihe  Linna^an  Botanic  Gar- 
dens. During  a  sojourn  in  those  cities,  during  the 
past  summer,  it  was  made  no  secret,  that  southern 
trees  commanded  the  preference,  particularly  aa 
stock  for  planting;  on  account  of  the  superior  ma- 
turity of  the  buds.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
heard  the  admission  so  freely  made;  and  I  consid- 
ered it  alike  liberal,  and  creditable  to  their  candor. 
A  gentleman  near  Philadelphia,  in  his  zeal  in  fa- 
vor of  southern  trees,  took  me  to  his  mulberry 
plantation,  some  miles  distant,  to  show  me  the 
marked  diflierence  in  growth  between  plants  rais- 
ed from  Carolina  cuttmgs,  and  those  obtained  from 
his  own  vicini»ty,  all  growing  side  by  side,  in  land 
of  the  same  quality.  Those  that  were  procured 
farthest  south  were  so  much  larger,  and  more  vi- 
gorous, that  one  might  have  supposed  the  ground 
on  which  they  stood  had  been  doubly  manured. 
The  Florida  and  Mobile  trees  were  but  little  known. 
Those  which  had  tieen  received,  arrived  so  late  in 
the  season,  that  no  correct  judgment  could  be  pass- 
ed upon  their  merits  for  propagation.  It  was 
thought  probable,  however,  by  some,  but  given 
merely  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  that  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  fibre  of  the  wood 
might  be  soft  and  spongy,  and  therefore,  not  so  fit 
for  planting.  But  this  objection,  even  if  well 
founded,  could  avail  Mr.  Prince  nothing,  since  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  using  immature  buds  in  his  plan- 
tations. In  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Roberts,  he  con- 
tends that  they  are  more  prompt  to  vegetate,  and 
that  they  produce  as  good  tiees  as  the  matur- 
ed buds.  Perhaps  Mr.  Prince's  ingenuity  can 
alone  solve  the  question,  whether  the  ripe  wood 
of  the  south,  or  the  immature  wood  of  the  north, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  continue  the  growth  of 
its  offspring  to  the  latest  period  in  autumn?  By 
the  way,  this  practice  of  planting  green  buds  is  a 
happy  commentary  on  Mr.  Prince's  claims  in  re- 
gard to  tiie  acclimation  of  the  nmlticaulis.  It  is  one 
way  of  acclimating  a  plant,  which  is  new  in  the 
annals  of  horticulture. 

Mr.  Prince  is  very  willing  to  admit  that  we  can 
raise  fine  trees  in  the  south — in  litct,  that  they  will 
''attain  their  utmost  developemenl" — provided  we 
make  use  of  seed  produced  at  the  north.  Tliis 
position  is  not  more  tenable  than  the  other,  that 
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southern  cuttings  planted  in  the  north  make  an  in- 
complete growth.  It  is  an  established  rule,  that 
the  more  perfect  the  organization  of  the  parent, 
tlie  more  healthy  and  vigorous  will  be  the  otTspring. 
I  have  now  belbre  me  a  letter  from  an  intelligent 
gentleman,  residing  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  written 
without  any  reference  to  this  controversy,  and  in 
ignorance  of  its  existence.  He  says,  "I  have 
trees  (500)  originally  fi^om  Long  Island,  five  years 
old,  which  are  not  so  large  or  vigorous  as  those  of 
my  own  raising,  planted  in  March  last !  "  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Prince's  doctrine,  the  succeeding 
generations  could  never  have  attained  the  same 
developement  as  the  stock  from  which  they  sprung. 
Not  content  with  simply  claiming  a  superiority 
for  northern  over  southern  trees,  Mr.  Prince  has 
undertaken  to  decide  the  degree  of  preference  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  He  says  they  have  one- 
third  more  of  buds  upon  them,  and  are  therefore 
worth  50  per  cent  more.  This  assertion  is  so  en- 
tirely gratuitous  tliat  I  cannot  imagine  how  any 
person  having  a  regard  for  "truth,"  could  venture 
to  make  it.  In  what  respect  do  they  have  more 
buds?  Is  their  developement  greater?  Mr.  P. 
has  virtually  abandoned  this  ground.  Are  the 
joints  closer  together  ?  The  proximity  or  elonga- 
tion of  ihe  joints  depend  mainly  on  the  size  of  the 
plant.  A  three  foot  tree  at  Flushing  has  precisely 
the  same  number  of  joints  that  a  tree  o^  the  same 
size  has  elsewhere,  excluding  the  side  branches. 
But  a  small  plant  has  certainly  more  buds  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size  than  a  tall  one.  Mr.  Prince 
must  therefore  mean  that  his  trees  have  more  l)uds 
per  foot  than  southern  trees.  Granted:  but  does 
not  this  fict  imply  smuh'er  trees,  and  thereby  im- 
pair their  value  lor  propagation  7  A  section  of 
such  a  growth,  to  be  long  enough  for  a  cutting, 
must  include  a  greater  number  of  buds  than  if 
the  tree  was  large  and  vigorous;  or  ifdivided  into 
single  buds,  the  pieces  are  necessarily  so  short, 
as  to  retain  their  vitalitj''  only  for  a  limited  time.  In 
regard  to  the  fitness  ofsuch  v^ood  lor  propagation,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  gentleman  of  Flushing,  a  neighbor  of  Mr 
Prince:  "Out  of  10,000  cuttings,"  says  the  writer, 
"1  have  raised  only  200  trees;  cuttings  generally 
turned  out  badly  this  year,  owing  to  the  season 
being  damp  and  cold  in  the  spring,  and  followed 
by  dry  weather."  The  season  was  equally  un- 
favorable here,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  any  thing  like  such  a  ftuluro,  in  any  planta- 
tion in  Virginia;  and  li-om  all  accounts,  JMr 
Prince's  increase  from  the  number  planted  was 
not  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 

Mr  Prince  says  I  have  evaded  his  warjer,  in- 
stead of  accepting  it.  On  this  point  I  must  dilTer 
with  him;  for  he  has  never  ventured  to  make  it 
in  plain  and  explicit  terms.  His  first  proposition 
was  this:  "We  now  olTer  to  exhibit  one,  two, 
three  or  more  thousand  of  our  trees,  witli  any 
plantation  of  one  year's  growth,  of  the  same  kind, 
existing  in  Maryland  or  Virginia."  This  offer 
designates  no  specific  age  for  his  own  trees;  and 
if  it  had  been  accepted,  it  might  have  possibly 
comported  with  Mr  Prince's  notions  of  a  fair 
"competition,"  for  him  to  have  exhibited  two- 
year  old  trees,  while  he  restricted  us  lo  those  ol 
one  year's  growth.  Neither  docs  his  last  olli-r, 
though  apparently  made  in  sucli  a  spirit  of  libe- 
rality, fully  meet  the  case.  If  he  was  as  sincere 
and  earnest  as  he  aireclis  to  be,  and  really  believed 
Vol.  VlI-8 


in  the  great  superioriiy  of  his  own  trees,  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  claim  any  advantages  in  the  con- 
test. I  therefore,  again  assert,  that  Mr  Prince 
dare  not  show  his  trees  on  fair  and  equal  terms. 
It  is  now  too  kite  in  the  season  to  be  exhibiting 
southern  trees,  as  our  slender  stock  is  very  nearly 
exhausted;  but  if  Mr  Prince  will  renew  his  wager 
for  another  year,  and  will  say,  "We  now  offer 
to  exhibit  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  one,  two,  three, 
or  more  thousands  of  our  multicaulis  trees  grown 
in  New  York,  or  New  England,  from  cuttings 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  the  ensuing  spring, 
with  a  like  number,  grown  in  the  same  manner,  in 
any  plantation  in  Maryland  or  Virginia;  and  if 
ours  are  not  superior  in  the  growth  of  the  wood, 
and  number  of  mature  buds,  to  any  other  parcel 
of  similar  extent,  we  will  pay  to  the  ov/ner  of  the 
other  parcel  one  thousand  dollars,  or  one  thousand 
of  the  trees,  he  agreeing  to  pay  a  similar  forfeit,  if 
the  reverse'is  the  case."  I  say,  if  Mr  Prince  will 
make  this  offer,  he  will  redeem  himself  from  the 
reproaches  he  has  incurred,  of  vain-boasting,  and 
msincerity;  and  his  desire  lor  competition  shall,  in 
due  time,  be  gratified. 

A  word  in  regard  lo  Mr.  Prince's  personalities, 
and  I  have  done.  He  has  mdidged  in  thern 
throughout  one  half  of  his  communication,  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  attention 
from  the  matter  in  dispute.  They  are,  how- 
ever, as  harmless  in  Ihe  ell'ectfhey  may  have  been 
intended  to  produce,  as  they  are  misdirected.  The 
editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register  is  abundantly  able 
to  rescue  his  own  conduct  and  motives  from  as- 
persion; and  the  arrows  of  IMr.  Prince  have  not 
reached  me,  either  directly,  or  through  the  sides  of 
another.  Anti-puff. 


ON  THE  SEVERAL  CLAIMS  TO  THE  MERIT  OF 
HAVING  FIRST  INTRODUCED  THE  BIORUS 
MULTICAULIS. 

From  the  Ricliniond  Enquirer. 

You  will  recollect,  ihat  it  was  at  your  request, 
received  on  the  10th,  that  I  addressed  a  hurried 
communication  for  the  'Enquirer'  of  the  12th  Oc- 
tober last. 

I  now  desire,  through  tlie  same  medium,  to  no- 
tice a  letter  of  Wm.  R.  Prince  of  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1838 — a  postcript  to  the  same,  dated  the  22d 
of  December,  following,  addressed  to  the  editor  of^ 
and  published  in,  th.i  Farmers'  Register,  vol.  6, 
No.  12,  pages  753  and  4,  and  also  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Prince,  to  Gideon  B.  Smith, 
dated  the  12th  of  July,  1830,  published  in  the 
same  No.  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  page  754. 

In  my  communication  of  the  12th  of  October 
last,  I  expressed  the  Jjelief,  based  upon  good  au- 
thority, as  I  then  supposed,  that  we  were  indebt- 
ed to  Dr.  Norton  for  the  introduction,  &c.,  of  the 
moras  multicaulis  in  this  country.  During  the 
session  of  the  silk  convention  in  Baltimore,  in  De- 
cember last,  and  since  my  return,  I  have  obtained 
such  information  as  induces  me  now  to  believe, 
that  I  was  mistaken  in  the  belief  then  so  hastily 
expressed;  and  as  there  are  now  three  persons 
claiming  that  distinction*  I  shall  not,  until  I  see  the 
title  deeds  legally  authenticated,  venture  the  ex- 


*  Wm.  Prince  and  Son,  Dr.  Norton,  and  M.  Bes- 
SJn.     Si;e  F,  Rojjistcr,  vol.  6,  No,  12..  p.  755. 
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pression  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  proprietary  title 
thereto. 

Now  for  the  letters.  What  does  the  letter  o. 
November  1st  say,  (aHudinix,  I  suppose,  to  the 
simple  expression  of  my  belief?)  "  1  am  not  con- 
tent to  let  such  flimsjr  statements  pass,  without  a 
suitable  rebuke" — antl,  how  does  he  rebuke  the 
'•flimsy"  statement — let  us  see — to  wit:  by  sla- 
ting in  his  letter  to  Gideon  B.  Smith,  on  the  r2ih 
of  July,  1830— yes,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1330— 
*' I  should  have  been  pleased,  if  you  had  stated, 
that  your  Chinese  mulberry  tree"  (now  the  mul- 
ticaulis)  "came  from  me — I  don't  believe  one  tree 
exists  in  the  country,  but  yours  and  mine :  we 
have  about  twenty"!!!  What  does  he  say"? 
On  the  22d  of  December,  1838,  he  says,  I  sent  to 
Dr.  Norton  "  in  the  fall  of  1828,  or  spring  of  1829, 
the  Phillippine  Island  mulberry,  it  not  having,  at 
that  early  period,  received  the  title  of  morus  mul- 
ticaulis." 

If,  then,  in  July.  1830,  Gideon  B.  Smith  had 
but  one  tree,  and  IVilliavi  R.  Prince  only  about 
TWENTY!!!  and  THE  about  TWENTY- 
ONE  trees  were  jILL  then  in  the  country,  how 
could  he  (  Wm.  H,  Prince,^  have  sent,  in  the  fall 
of  1828,  (near  two  years  before,)  a  tree  to  Dr. 
Norton  ?  " 

Is  this  the  promised  rebuke  of  a  "flimsy  state- 
ment?" If  it  is,  there  is  in  it  more  ********* 
than  *****.  I  now  leave  it  to  the  public  to  say, 
whether  there  is  more  flimsincss  in  my  statement 
than  there  is  discrepancy  in  his  own. 

Again — According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter,* (postscript,  December  22d,  1838,  upon  which 
Wm.  R.  Prince  relies  to  show  that  Dr.  Norton 
had,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  a  tree  (morus  multi- 
caulis)  agreeing  '-precisely,"  as  he  says  he  some- 
time since  suggested  to  Gideon  B.  Smith,  it  is 
shown,  that  Dr.  Norton  was  in  possession  of  the 
tree  as  ealy  as  the  spring  of '28,  and  that  the  doc- 
tor and  John  Carter  were  propagating  rajjidly  the 
morus  multicaulis  in  the  summer  of  1828,  whereas 
he  had  but  about  twenty  trees  in  July,  1830,  more 
than  two  jears  thereafter;  which,  with  the  one 
then  in  the  possession  of  G.  B.  Smith,  he,  in  the 
same  month  and  year,  (12th  July,  1830,)  stated, 
"  he  believes  are  the  only  trees  in  the  country,  (a 
belief  which  he  must  eventually  contend  was  "  a 
flimsy  statement,")  and  which  he  cannot  be  "con- 
tent" to  let  pass  without  a  suitable  (self)  "re- 
buke." 

To  conclude  :  I  entertain  no  unkind  feelings  to- 
wards Wm..  R.  Prince — for  Gic'eon  B.  Smith  I 
have  the  highest  respect.  I  have  studiously  avoid- 
ed the  use  of"  harsh  language,  other  than  such  as 
W.  R.  P.  used  himselij  and  have  only  sought  to 
show,  that  others,  who  ought  to  be  better  informed 
than  myself,  may  have  been  mistaken!  in  their  be- 
lief as  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  morus  multicaulis  into  this  coun- 
try. I  leave  the  question  of  first  introduction  to  be 
settled  by  the  three  claimants,  and  shall  not,  pro- 
bably trouble  you  again.  J.  W. 


*  In  this  statement,  there  isa  radical  error.  It  is 
this:  Wm.  R.  Prince  never  saw  Jo/(?i  Carter — another 
flimsy  statement,  deserving  (self)  "rebuke." 

t  See  Farmers'  Register,  p.  393,  16th  to  51st  line, 
and  vol.  6,  No.  12,  p,  751. 


From  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  (1808.) 
COUNTY    AGRICULTURAI.,    REPORTS. 

The  idea  of  ascertaining  the  agricultural  state 
of  every  district  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  printing 
each  survey,  according  to  one  uniform  model,  is 
the  greatest  undertaking  ever  attempted  by  any 
institution;  and,  though  carried  on  with  funds  ex- 
tremely inadequate  to  such  an  attempt,  yet  it  is  at 
last  in  a  fair  way  of  being  happily  accomplished. 
All  the  counties  in  England  will  be  completed  in 
the  course  of  this  year.  Several  will  remain  to  be 
done  in  Scotland,  for  the  execution  of  which  fit 
persons  can  be  procured,  as  soon  as  adequate 
funds  are  obtained  for  that  purpose.  In  the  course 
of  this  year,  five  reports  have  been  already  print- 
ed, and  eight  transmitted  to  the  board  in  a  state 
ready  lor  publication;  so  that  the  progress  haa 
been  considerable,  and  the  termination  of  this 
most  important  undertaking,  by  which  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  lijnds  of  tlie  board  has  hitherto 
been  absorbed,  is  probably  at  no  great  distance. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  Irom  these  re- 
ports, are  universally  recognized  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; for  the  same  plan  has  been  alreadj'  adopted 
in  France  and  Russia,  and  wil!  probably  be  imi- 
tated in  every  other  civilized  countr}'.  A  letter 
has  latelj'  been  received  tiom  a  celebrated  agricul- 
turist in  France,  in  which  he  states  hia  opinion, 
"that  such  a  measure  is  the  most  useful  that  can 
be  undertaken,  for  bringing,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  agriculture  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection."* 
Indeed  the  information  furnished  by  the  various 
reports  and  comiTiunications  published  by  the 
board,  far  exceeds  what  is  generally  apprehended. 
Dr.  Coventry,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  who,  fi-om  his  situation, 
is  led  to  examine  every  work  connected  with  the 
subjects  on  which  he  lectures,  has  recently  de- 
clared, 'that  in  these  late  reports  and  publications, 
there  is  detailed  more  useflil  and  distinct  informa- 
tion, on  various  branches  of  agriculture,  and  on 
rural  concerns  in  general,  than  was  in  print  before 
these  were  drawn  vp.^'f  What  then  may  not  be 
expected,  when  all  these  reports  are  completed, 
for  little  more  than  one-half  of  them  were  printed, 
when  this  idea  of  their  merit  and  utility  was 
formed  by  Dr.  Coventry. 


IMPORTANCE    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

To  prove  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  a 
community,  seems  very  like  demonstrating  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to 
wear.  That  it  is,  indeed,  the  first  and  greatest 
concern  of  every  nation,  and  the  foundation  of  its 
prosperity  in  every  other  matter,  is  a  truth  so  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  that  it  has  obtained  almost 
the  currency  of  a  proverb. — Farmers^  Cabinet, 


*  The  French  expressions  are,  'Je  crois  que  ce  tra- 
vail est  le  plus  utile  de  tout  ceux  qu'on  peut  entre- 
prendre,  pour  amener,  dans  un  tres  court  espece  de 
temps,  I'agriculture  a  un  grand  degre  de   perl'ection.' 

f  See  discourses  explanatory  of  the  object  and  plan 
of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Economy,  by  Dr.  Coventrv,  1  vol.  octavo,  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  1808,.  p.  187. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Register. 

ESTIMATES    AND    REMARKS    ON    THE     PROFIT 
OF  IJIPROVING   LAND  AND    FARMING. 

To  the  farmers  of  Virginia,  who  are  too  cautious 
and  too  much  of  false  economists  to  improve  their 
lands,  by  bringing  all  the  means  of  improving  with- 
in their  reach,  the  Ibllowing  remarks  are  respect- 
fijlly  offered.  He  who  gets  rich  as  a  merchant  by 
buying  and  selling  produce,  runs  great  risk  of  be- 
ing poor  by  some  Ibrtuitous  accident.  Every  day 
occurrences  teach  us  this.  He  who  speculates  in 
etofk,  in  gold  mines,  in  multicaulis  buds,  may  sud- 
denly get  rich  in  imagination,  be  a  nabob  to-day, 
to-morrow  a  beggar:  of  this  we  have  too  many 
examples,  in  these  days  of  lottery  offices,  and  all 
Bhort  cuts  for  getting  rich  in  an  hour.  But  he  who 
ventures  a  penny  to  improve  his  h^nd,  in  fact  runs 
no  risk  at  all;  he  gains  his  pound  without  a  ven- 
ture of  a  penny;  his  return  is  certain.  Who,  from 
the  days  of  ^Esop  until  now,  ever  heard  of  any  man 
who  seduously  and  understandingly  went  about 


to  improve  his  land,  and  lost  by  it?  Some  may  have 
come  to  ruin  from  extravagance  of  another  sort; 
but  never  by  any  money  spent  directly  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  they  cultivate.  This  may 
be  a  slow,  but  it  a  certain  way  of  becoming  inde- 
pendent, and  riches  got  in  this  way  stick.  They 
don't  come  like  an  April  shower,  and  vanish  like 
the  dew.  Why  then,  farmers  of  Virginia,  shall 
we  leave  our  calling  and  follow  after  that  which 
belongs  to  speculators'?  "Slow  and  sure,"  saya 
the  proverb — and  "a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush;"  let  us  then  leave  the  golden  bird 
that  perches  in  the  multicaulis,  to  those  who  are 
more  expert  bird-catchers  than  we;  and  let  us  hold 
steadily  to  the  bird  in  our  grasp.  You  who  are 
the  holders  of  rich  land,  I  ask  to  look  at  the  fol- 
lowing calculations,  for  encouragement  to  keep  it 
rich :  you  who  hold  poor  land,  read  them,  and  be 
stimulated  to  make  it  rich;  but  both  read  poor 
Richard's  almanac  the  while,  and  learn,  that  "he 
who  by  the  plough  would  thrive,  himself  must 
either  hold  or  drive."  No  manure  will  answer 
without  the  master's  foot. 


Landlord  JVo.  1. 


Dr.        In  acH  twenty  acres  Land,  at  S 100  per  acre,     Or. 


To  interest  on  cost  of  land,  $2000, 
To  cost  of  a  man  and  horse,  1  year, 
Wear  and  tear  tools. 
Additional  labor  in  harvest,  SiC. 
Cost,  fiauling  and  spreading  300  bus.  lime. 
Cost,  hauling  and  spreading;  300  bus.  ashes 
Cost,  hauling  and  spreading  240  loads  ma 
nine. 
To  seed,  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes, 
To  plaster  and  clover  seed. 

To  whole  am't  expenses. 


$120 

00 

250 

00 

20 

00 

40 

00 

90 

00 

30 

00 

120 

00 

20 

00 

10 

00 

$700 

00 

By  72  bbls.  corn,  at  $4  00  per  bbl. 

By  olfal  from  corn. 

By  150  bus.  wheat,  $1  50  per  bush. 

By  24,000  lbs.  clover-hay  at  $7  00  per  m. 

By  400  bus.  Irish  potatoes,  50  cts.  per  bu 

By  wheat-straw,  peas,  &,c.,  say, 

By  whole  am't  profits, 


Balance  Cr. 


n  #'288 

00 

30 

00 

225 

00 

168 

00 

200 

00 

19 

00 

930 

00 

#230 

00 

Landlord  A'o.  2. 


L>r.        In  acH  20  acres  Land,  at  $10  per  acre. 


Cr. 


To  interest  on  $200, 

To  cost  man  and  horse  for  1  year. 

Wear  and  tear  of  tools. 

Additional  labor. 

Seed-oats,  corn  and  peas. 

To  whole  am't  expenses, 
Balance  Dr. 


n   12 

00  j 

250 

001 

20 

00 

5 

001 

5 

00 

$292 

00 

152 

00 

By  18  bbls.  corn. 

By  ofFal  from  corn. 

By  6000  lbs.  oats,  at  $7  00  per  m. 

By  12  bush,  peas,  at  $1  00, 

By  pasturage,  8  acres  poor  land, 

To  whole  amount  profits, 
Balance, 


72 

00 

7 

50 

42 

00 

12 

00 

6 

50 

140 

00 

152 

00 

292 

00 

In  the  annexed  account  No.  1,  I  have  sup- 
posed the  twenty  acres  laid  off  into  three  equal 
fields  of  six  acres  each,  with  a  lot  of  two  acres  for 
trucking  (if  I  may  make  a  word.)  It  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  it,  that  landlord,  number  1,  atier 
paving  a  high  price  for  his  land,  put  manure  of 
different  sorts  on  it  to  the  amount  of  §250  per  an- 
num; and  still  the  land  pays  this  sum,  current  ex- 
penses, and  pays  him  within  a  fraction  of  12  per 
cent,  on  his  investment;  so,  that  it  is  apparent,  un- 
der this  system,  he  will  be  able  to  keep  his  capi- 
tal increasing  in  value,  while  he  is  at  the  same 
time,  making  12  percent,  on  it.  It  is  equally  ap- 
parent, that  landlord  number  2,  who  wraps  his 
one  talent  in  a  napkin,  will  be  brought  in  debt 
every  year,  to  an  amount  equal  to  more  than 
tivelve  times  the  amount  of  the  inleresi  on  his  in- 
vestment. What  (oily  then  to  work  poor  land 
without  improving  it;  the'means  for  which  every 
man  possesses  more  or  less,  on  or  near  his  land. 
If  the  class  I  address  could  lift  the  veil  which  co- 


vers my  name,  they  might  say  "ph3'sician  heal 
thyself;"  but  I  hope  with  less  truth  every  day,  for 
1  am  striving  to  benefit  myself  and  posteritj^, 
while  I  am  helping  to  brace  up  our  dear  old  mother 
Virginia,  who  is  fast  sinking  under  the  ruthless 
treatment  of  her  children;  who  nourish  her  with 
nothing,  while  they  are  tugging  at  her  empty 
dugs,  and  killing  her,  while  they  are  starvincr 
themselves  to  death;  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  en- 
ergy and  enterprise.  As  a  general  rule,  let  me 
advise  my  fellow-laborers,  if  you  want  productive 
seed-corn,  manure  your  land,  and  carefully  save 
the  seed;  if  you  want  fine  wheat,  fallow  and  use 
lime,  and  your  seed  will  be  good;  if  you  want  im- 
proved cattle,  first  rear  grass  lor  them  to  eat,  and 
don't  buy  a  Durham  bull  at  ^1000  or  2000  to  feed 
him  on  straw  and  shucks  in  winter,  and  buds  and 
marsh  grass,  in  spring  and  summer.  It  will  not 
answer;  his  breed,  in  ten  years,  will  be  no  better 
than  the  common  cattle  of  the  country;  whereas 
if  you  had  laid  out  this  .^2000  in  manure,  lime, 
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grass  seed  and  plaster,  besides  the  improvement 
of  your  land,  you  would  have  in  the  ten  years, 
converted  all  your  cattle  into  Durham,  wiihout  a 
bull  of  that  breed.  I  do  not  mean  to  throw  a 
damp  on  judicious  importations  of  slocks,  &c.  I 
only  mean  to  ridicule  tliat  class,  who  are  guilty  of 
the  lolly  of  supposing  they  can  make  a  week's  old 
bantling,  a  man,  by  going  lo  a  tailor's  and  buy- 
ing him  a  man's  suit  of  clothes;  instead  of  nour- 
ishing him  well,  and  keeping  him  warm,  and  giv- 
ing him  time  to  grow,  and  develope,  with  nature's 
aid,  the  resources  hidden  within  him. 

Mr.  Editor  I  see  you  yawn.     I  take  the  hint, 
and  am,  yours,  &c.  Anti-Humbug. 


PROGRESS      OF      THE      MORUS      MULTICAULIS 
TRADE,  AND  PROSPECT  OF  FUTURE  PRICES. 

Inquiries  have  been  frequently  made,  by  letters 
as  well  as  verbally,  and  proceeding  from  s:tran- 
gers  as  well  as  /i-om  acquaintances,  as  to  our 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  probable  continuance,  or 
decline,  of  the  high  prices  of  morus  multicaulis 
plants — and  consequently,  the  expediency,  thence 
to  be  inferred,  of  entering  upon,  or  avoiding,  the 
"mulberry  speculation."  These  inquiries  have 
been  answered  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  not 
only  by  our  published  and  general  views,  but  also 
privately  and  specially.  Still,  we  have  felt  re- 
luctant to  express  opinions,  or  give  advice,  not  only 
because  the  progress  of  the  speculation  had  out- 
stripped and  belied  all  our  previous  calculations, 
but  also  because  our  private  interest,  of  owner- 
ship, had  become  deeply  involved  in  the  market 
value  of  the  plants. 

The  views  which  we  entertain  on  this  subject 
are,  perhaps,  but  of  little  worth;  but  such  as  they 
are,  they  v/ill  be  given  here  li-ankly,  in  answer  to 
particular  inquirers,  as  well  as  (or  the  information 
of  readers,  and  the  agricultural  public  in  general. 

The  prices  of  multicaulis  plants  have,  in  the  gene- 
ral, been  slowly  advancing,  from  the  time  in  Sep- 
tember when  we  pronounced  them  to  be  exorbi- 
tant, to  this  day.  There  was  a  decline  in  No- 
vember, which  seemed  to  indicate  the  bursting  of 
the  bubble  of  speculation,  or  factitious  prices.  Eut 
the  depression  was  but  transient,  and  was  caused 
by  that  being  the  time  for  paying  for  all  the  prior 
purchases ;  and  many  persons  who  had  bought 
■without  money,  and  expected  lo  pay  by  their  profits 
on  sales,  were  compelled  to  put  the  plants  in  mar- 
ket, and  sell  them  at  any  price  which  could  then 
be  obtained,  to  meet  the  debts  incurred  by  their 
purchase.  Since,'  the  prices  have  not  only  return- 
ed to  their  previous  mark,  but  iiave  gone  beyond. 
The  regular  and  current  prices  now,  in  Richmond, 
are  3  cents  the  bud,  lor  cuttings,  or  entire  plants 
exclusive  of  roots — 20  cents  for  roots  of  fdants  of 
one  year's  growth  from  cuttings — and  20  cents 
the  foot  for  trees  of  that  age  and   kind,  with  or 


wiihout  lateral  branches,  and  taken  as  they  come. 
There  are  not  many  plants  now  in  market,  as 
nearly  all  are  now  held  to  plant;  and  neither  are 
there  many  persons  seeking  to  buy  at  present. 
There  are,  however,  enough  both  of  buyers  and 
sellers  to  show  prices  fairly. 

Several  public  auction  sales  have  been  recently 
made  in  New  York,  and  reported  in  the  newspa- 
pers as  having  brought  much  higher  prices  than 
the  above  mentioned — as  high  as  25  to  30  cents, 
the  loot  fur  small  plants;  which  would  be  equal  to 
about  4  cents  the  bud,  ripe  and  green — if  any  of 
the  wood  was  immuture.  But  we  have  no  faith  in 
the  reports  of  these  auction  sales;  as  it  is  very  easy, 
by  fraudulent  combination,  and  nctitious  bidding, 
to  make  prices  appear  to  be  as  high  as  the  parties 
may  please,  or  may  dare  to  venture  on  the  public 
credulity. 

The  occurrence  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  op- 
posite results,  either  of  the  stock  of  plants  now  in 
this  country  being  of  immense  value  to  the  own- 
ers and  the  public,  or  of  no  value  whatever,  will 
depend  upon  this — whether  silk  culture  proper  shall 
really  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  or  that  no  more  is  done  towards 
that  end  than  had  been  when  this  mulberry  spec- 
lation  was  produced,  and  the  prices  were  rising  to 
their  height.  If  the  first-named  and  most  desira- 
ble result  should  be  produced,  and  the  culture  of 
silk  should  be  established,  so  as  to  promise  soon 
to  become  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  the 
United  States,  then  there  will  be  sufficient  demand 
for  every  multicaulis  plant  that  can  be  raised  in 
1839,  and  at  prices  yielding  good  profits  to  those 
who  plant  even  at  the  present  high  prices  of  cut- 
tings. But  if  there  should  be  no  more  solidify  in  the 
present  increased  and  more  extended  movements 
towards  silk-culture,  than  was  in  all  those  of  the 
north,  which  had  so  much  sought  to  attract  public 
attention  and  gain  notoriety,  previous  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  speculation,  then  the  value  of  plants 
will  sink  to  nothing  as  soon  as  the  bubble  bursts; 
and  the  mulberry  mania  will  compare  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  famous  tulip-mania  of  Holland, 
and  serve  to  produce,  and  to  leave,  as  little  ol  real 
value  to  the  holders,  or  to  the  country  at  large. 

In  an  article  of  considerable  length  published  in 
our  last  October  number,  we  stated  fully,  and 
proved,  that  the  previous  pretended  silk-culture  of 
the  northern  and  middle  states  had  resulted  in  al- 
most nothing;  and  then  supposing  that  the  future 
was  to  be  judged  by  the  past  operations,  we  pro- 
nounced the  then  rising  demand  and  prices  of  mul- 
ticaulis plants  as  the  work  and  effect  of  specula- 
lion.  And  we  believe  now,  as  much  as  when  the 
opinion  was  first  declared,  that  the  sudden  and  ra- 
pid advance  of  the  market  price  of  multicaulis 
plants  was  almost  entirely  built  upon  trading  spec- 
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ulation;  and  if  it  had  continued  to  be  as  baseless 
as  it  tlien  was,  tiie  price  would  probably  have  fallen 
before  this  time.  However  little  of  the  reasoning 
process  there  may  be  in  deriving  proper  views  oi' 
the  profits  of  silk-culture  from  the  existence  of  a 
baseless  mulberry  speculation  and  mania,  there 
seems  now  to  be  good  ground  to  believe  that  such 
has  been  the  effect;  and  that  very  many  persons 
have  thus  had  their  minds,  for  the  first  time,  effect- 
ually directed  to  this  valuable  and  (as  we  have 
long  maintained  as  to  Virginia,)  profitable  branch 
of  industry.  We  may  venture  now  to  say  that 
silk-culture  will  be  commenced  by  many  persons 
in  Virginia  and  other  southern  states,  and  fairly 
tried ;  however  little  creditable  it  may  be  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people  that  this  good  result  will 
have  been  produced,  not  by  the  sufficient  proper  in- 
ducements which  have  long  existed,  and  been  to- 
tally disregarded,  but  by  the  stronger  stimulus  of 
the  mulberry  mania;  which  ought  rather  to  de- 
press than  to  encourage  silk-culture,  by  making 
the  undertaking  so  nmch  more  costly.  But  correct 
reasoning  is  seldom  the  mode  by  wbich  commu- 
nities arrive  at  results,  or  are  induced  to  make 
changes  of  old  habits ;  and  if  such  a  beneficial 
change  is  now  to  be  made,  in  the  adoption  of  silk- 
culture,  we  may  be  content  to  welcome  the  benefit, 
without  scrutinizing  too  closely  the  legitimacy  of 
its  origin. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  speculation  in 
mulberry  plants,  all  the  establishments  for  silk- 
culture  of  this  country,  which  had  for  some  years 
been  so  conspicuous  on  paper,  were  in  the  north- 
ern and  middle  states;  and  to  that  time,  nothing 
had  been  perlbrmed  by  any  of  the  numerous  silk- 
con)panies,  to  redeem  their  promises  and  make 
good  their  great  pretensions.  The  facts  in  regard 
to  these  liberal  promises  and  small  performances 
were  stated  at  sufficient  length  in  the  article  above 
referred  to,  and  also  in  another,  subsequently,  by 
T.  S.  Pleasants,  commenced  at  page  449  of  vol. 
VI.  !n  the  south,  almost  nothing  had  then  been 
done,  either  according  to  the  northern  fashion  of 
conducting  silk-culture,  or  truly  and  really  by  feed- 
ing silk-worms,  and  producing  silk.  The  mania 
for  buying  mulberry  plants  spread  from  the 
north  where  it  commenced,  even  more  rapidly 
through  Virginia  and  the  adjacent  states.  But 
most  of  the  purchasers  were  of  different  charac- 
ter, and  so  will  be  the  effects  of  their  operations, 
whether  caused  at  first  by  delusion,  or  by  correct 
views.  At  the  north,  after  prices  had  been  ad- 
vancing, and  the  mania  growing,  for  several 
months,  and  when  sales  were  making  daily,  and 
ihe  contracts  perhaps  had  covered  an  amount  far 
exceeding  that  at  which  all  the  multicaulis  plants 
in  the  world  would  have  been  estimated  a  few 
months  previously — still  the  buyers  were  nearly 


all  mere  speculators,  and  of  the  most  transient 
operation,  who  designed  to  sell  again,  and  very 
speedily.  Very  lew  purchases  had  been  made  by 
farmers,  or  persons  who  designed  to  plant ;  and, 
very  often,  the  same  lot  of  plants  had  been  sold 
several  times  over,  and  at  continually  advancing 
prices,  while  they  were  still  growing  in  the  ground 
of  the  original  proprietor.  So  far  as  these  went, 
and  they  were  the  principal  operations,  the  trade 
was  simply  and  purely  a  speculation,  having  no 
regard  to  the  intrinsic  value,  or  future  uses  of  the 
commodity. 

As  soon  as  the  new  and  great  demand  was  ge- 
nerally made  known  in  Virginia,  (though  it  was 
not  soon  enough  to  prevent  many  lots  being 
bought  up  at  half-price  by  speculators,)  the  fever 
spread  and  raged  here  more  than  even  at  the 
north.  For  instead  of  being  confined  there  to 
mere  traders  in  the  then  existing  plants,  there 
arose  here  a  very  extensive  demand  among  far- 
mers and  others  who  bought  to  plant.  Thus,  ex- 
cept a  few  large  purchases  made  to  supply  the  great 
and  general  demand  for  small  parcels  for  plant- 
ing, and  which  served  merely  to  supply  that  de- 
mand, every  purchaser  in  Virginia  bought  to  make 
profit  by  planting,  and  the  future  increase  and  ex- 
pected value  of  the  product.  It  is  true,  that  all 
of  these  persons  also  were  speculators,  though  in 
a  different  sense.  They  differed  from  others  in 
this  only,  that  they  speculated  on  the  market  va- 
lue of  the  future  product,  instead  of  the  present 
stock  purchased  by  them.  But  though  the  large 
majority  of  the  numerous  southern  purchasers 
(unfortunately,)  had  no  view  to  silk-culture,  and 
many  also  deluded  themselves  by  extravagant  ex- 
pectations of  high  prices  of  future  crops  of  plants 
— still  there  are  enough  of  them  who  design  to 
commence  silk-culture  proper,  to  insure  fair  and 
extensive  trials,  and  the  sure  establishment  of 
that  branch  of  industry,  should  it  be  approved  by 
the  first  adventurers.  Should  this  be  the  result, 
or  even  a  sufficient  promise  of  it  appear  durinn^ 
this  year,  there  will  be  hundreds  of  those  who 
bought  upon  mere  speculation,  who  will  deem  it 
profitable  to  retain  part  of  their  stock  this  year, 
and  to  increase  it  hereafter,  for  its  legitimate  use 
in  feeding  silkworms. 

To  produce  the  beneficial  and  important  result 
of  establishing  silk  culture  in  Virginia,  and  there- 
by to  insure  a  demand  for  all  the  growing  trees,  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  that  every  one,  or  that  most, 
of  those  who  have  bought  mulberry  plants  shall 
commence  that  business.  If  one  only  in  twenty  of 
the  present  buyers,oronein  five  hundred  of  the  far- 
mers who  are  properly  situated  for  it,  should  be- 
gin to  raise  silk,  these  will  be  -enough  to  spread 
the  business,  and  to  maintain  a  sufficient  demand 
for  plants  through  this  year. 
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But  by  a  ^'sufficient  demand,''''  and  euflicient  pro- 
fits for  cultivation,  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  what 
is  believed  by  many  persons,  that  the  present  high 
prices  of  plants  will  be  sustained  for  the  next 
growing  crop.  Such  expectation  is  ridiculous; 
and  il'it  were  possible  that  it  could  be  realized,  the 
result  would  do  much  harm  to  general  interests — 
though  they  would  be  very  favorable  to  the  in- 
terests of  individual  cultivators,  and  to  lew  more 
than  to  our  own.  But  if  the  prices  next  autumn 
should  be  not  less  than  one-fifth  part  of  what  the 
cultivators  pay  for  the  stock  to  plant,  they  will, 
with  a  fair  average  product,  make  great  profits  on 
their  investment  and  cultivation.  Should  the 
prices  be  one-third  of  the  present  rates,  planters 
will  make  enormous  profits;  and  still  more  those 
who  bought  their  stock  for  planting  at  much  lower 
than  the  present  rates.  And  if  there  should  be 
(what  seems  now  not  impossible,)  a  general  awa- 
kening throughout  the  country  to  the  advantages 
and  profits  of  silk-culture,  then  the  whole  stock  of 
plants  in  this  country  will  not  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  those  who  will  desire  to  obtain 
thera  for  jiropagation,  even  if  without  any  view  to 
the  selling  of  trees.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
each  person  will  take  many  or  ^aw,  according  as 
the  price  may  be  low  or  high — thus  insuring  high 
prices  lor  a  very  limited  supply,  or  sutTicient  de- 
mand and  remunerating  prices  for  the  largest  sup- 
ply. 

Tlie  same  money-price  of  these  trees  may  be 
very  high,  or  abundantly  low,  to  purchasers,  ac- 
cording to  the  object  of  purchase,  or  their  in- 
tended future  use.  If  the  great  demand  were 
merely  for  speculation,  as  it  was  when  first  pro- 
duced, we  should  consider  any  pr 'ice  as  too  high  for 
planting,  and  that  one-third  of  the  present  rates 
would  be  enormous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  de- 
signed to  be  put  to  proper  and  profitable  use, 
prices  higher  than  the  highest  yet  known  can 
well  be  afforded  for  small  parcels,  to  put  the  pur- 
chasers in  stock.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  is  not  the  handfijl  of  little  twigs  for  which 
the  buyer  pays,  perhaps,  more  than  its  weight  in 
silver — but  lor  the  product  which  he  expects  to 
obtain  from  that  stock.  So  great  is  the  facility 
and  certainty  of  extensive  and  rapid  propagation 
of  the  multicaulis,  that  S^OO  worth  of  stock  to 
plant,  at  the  highest  prices,  if  taken  the  best 
care  of,  would,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  produce 
from  60  to  100,000  trees;  which,  at  proper  dis- 
tance, would  be  as  large  a  mulberry  plantation  as 
most  cultivators  would  desire  to  have.  Allow  one 
j^ear  more,  and  a  commencing  stock  of  only  $5 
worth  will  do  as  much.  The  only  question,  then, 
for  the  planter  and  the  intended  culturisi,  will  be, 
whether  the  lime  or  the  money  may  be  of  the 
most  value  to  him.     But  in  either  case,  the  com- 


bined cost,  in  time,  labor,  and  money,  will  provide 
a  capital  for  silk-raising  more  cheaply  than  the 
apple  orchards  were  raised  ibrmerly  in  lower  Vir- 
ginia, for  making  brandy,  and  which  were  then 
considered  as  an  indispensable  appropriation  of  land 
and  capital  on  every  farm.  If  a  kind  of  apple  tree 
had  then  been  introduced  which  was  as  easily 
propagated  as  the  multicaulis,  and  would  furnish 
a  flill  crop  of  apples  in  two  years,  then  it  would 
have  been  clieaper  for  the  intended  brandy-maker 
to  buy  a  stock  of  those  trees  at  3  cents  the  bud, 
rather  than  the  ordinary  grafted  trees  at  the 
usual  low  prices.  It  is  the  wonderful  ease  and 
rapidity  of  propagation  of  the  multicaulis,  which 
is  bought,  and  which  causes  and  justifies  the 
high  price  to  those  who  design  to  profit  by  its 
use,  arid  not  merely  by  sales.  For  we  repeat,  that 
without  using,  and  availing  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
and  to  sufficient  extent,  in  the  country  generally, 
that,  at  any  price,  the  purchase  of  plants  will  be 
too  dear.  But  this  frculty  for  reproduction,  which 
causes  and  justifies  high  prices,  must  as  certainly 
operate  to  reduce  them  speedily  to  almost  nothing, 
as  articles  of  sale.  We  therefore  have  little  con- 
fidence in  the  not  uncommon  opinion  that  multi- 
caulis plants  will  maintain  profitable  prices,  or  in- 
deed be  worth  raising  for  sale  at  all,  in  general, 
after  the  present  year. 

The  speculation  in  this  country  has  spread  to 
France.  Some  American  orders  were  supplied 
there,  and  sales  of  plants  imported  thence  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  New  York.  But  the  ea- 
gerness of  the  American  purchasers  soon  ad- 
vanced the  prices  in  France  300  per  cent,  and 
then  the  holders  refused  to  sell,  choosing  to  re- 
serve all  their  slock  for  planting.  But  the  whole 
stock  in  France,  and  all  Europe,  if  not  in  Asia,  is 
smaller  than  that  in  the  U,  States;  and,  therefore, 
can  but  little  afiect  the  market  here  by  furnishing 
supplies.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  fever  of 
speculation  will  be  as  flilly  spread  there,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  only  very  high  prices  be  maintain- 
ed, but  that  there  will  also  be  produced  a  better 
knowledge  and  higher  appreciation  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  morus  multicaulis  than  has  heretofore 
existed  in  France. 


From  the  New  England  Farmer. 
MULBERRY    FEVER. 

[The  following  article  presents  views  somewhat 
differing  from  the  foregoing.  The  writer's  com- 
pliment to  the  inventive  talent  of  his  countrymen 
was  not  undeserved.  We  have  not  heard  yet 
whether  the  fabrication  of  silk-worms  eggs,  which 
he  anticipates,  has  been  commenced;  but,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  'Northampton  Courier'  that  there 
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are  in  market  multicaulis  cuttings  manufiictured 
from  twigs  of  bass  wood. — Ed.  Far.  Reg.] 

This  new  disease  has  become  quite  epidemic 
and  continues  to  rage  violenlly.  We  cannot  lor 
our  lives  divine  any  especial  reason,  whj^  it  should 
have  burst  out  all  at  once  among  us  and  so  wide- 
ly extend  itself,  excepting  that  all  the  diseases  of 
this  character,  (we  mean  those  brought  on  by 
ppeculation  and  avarice,)  are  highly  contagious. 
We  trust  it  would  not'be  deemed  disrespectful  to 
the  faculty,  if  we  suggested  that  possibly  the 
mulberry  doctors  have  themselves  had  some  hand 
in  creating  and  aggravating  the  disorder  with  a 
view  to  their  *****.  It  i?  not  for  us  to  give  any 
■words  of  caution.  We  have  not  the  care  of  the 
public  health;  but  wc  think  it  advisable  for  those, 
who  desire  to  keep  well  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
contagion.  The  disorder  has  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  risen  to  a  .«tate  of  raving  madness,  and 
men,  like  insects  round  a  fire  in  the  woods  of  a 
dark  night,  are  seen  dashing  into  the  flames.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  silk  business  is  to  be  one 
of  the  great  interesis  of  the  country,  and  one  of 
the  most  productive  and  profitable  of  agricultural 
employments;  but  the  mulberry  tree  business  and 
the  raising  of  silk  are  not  precisely  the  same. 
One  would  think,  however,  irom  present  move- 
ments, that  every  thing  is  to  be  accomplished  the 
next  year;  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  come 
then;  and  that  the  "wedding  garment"  is  to  be 
made  of  silk  of  man's  own  raising.  When  from 
a  single  multicaulis  tree  perhaps  a  thousand  or 
more  buds  or  cuttings  can  be  taken  in  a  single 
season,  each  of  which  will  in  one  season,  wTih 
good  luck  and  good  care,  form  a  handsome  tree, 
certainly  there  need  be  no  difficulty  apprehended 
in  the  projiagation  ol"  the  plant.  When  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  or  two  hundred  or  ibur  hundred 
dollars  are  demanded  Ibr  a  pound  of  mulberry 
seed  not  at  all  sure  to  come  up,*  which  can  be  im- 
ported for  a  twentieth  part  of  that  sum  with  equal 
confidence  of  success,  we  cannot  help  asking  our- 
selves, where  does  the  money  come  from,  or 
where  has  the  shrewdness  of  our  merchants  and 
sea-captains  gone  to?  When  half  a  dollar  a 
piece  is  asked  and  paid  for  trees  which  were 
grown  this  season  from  seed  sown  last  spring  and 
represented  to  be  of  equal  or  superior  value  for 
feeding  worms  with  any  trees  grown,  and  espe- 
cially because  it  is  stated  that  they  will  "stand  our 
climate,"  we  are  really  very  curious  to  know  what 
is  to  be  the  price  next  year  of  cabbage  plants;  and 
whether  we  cannot  aflTord  to  raise  them  upon  a  con- 
siderable scale  atsomewhere  about  /briy-nine  cents 
a  plant.  When  silk-worm  eggs,  which  were  fbr- 
formerly  thought  high  at  eight  cents  per  thousand  | 
are  now  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred,  and 
fifty  cents  per  hundred  are  even  contemplated,  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  and  we  encourage 
those  who  are  too  anxious  to  begin  at  once,  to 
wait  patiently;  that  our  Connecticut  wooden-nut- 
meg gentlemen  before  spring  will  have  an  ample 
supply  to  meet  any  demand,  dropped  on  the  best 
hot-pressed  letter  paper,  and  made  out  of  the  pur- 
est yellow  bees-wax.  But  the  flame  is  kindled, 
and  the  furnace  glows  with  a  white  heat.  Let 
those,  whose  wings  are  not  made  of  asbestos,  try 
the  intensity  of  the  flames  if  so  they  choose. 

H.  C. 

•  And  which  cannot  produce  the  niullicaulism\i]hei- 
ry,  even  if  H  should  coia^  up,— Er.  Far.  Reg. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

December,  1S3S. 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  you  my  annual  five  dol- 
lars, and  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  much 
and  varied  information  which  you  have  given  me 
in  the  last  year.  I  should  send  you  some  commu- 
nication for  your  valuable  work  ;  but  I  forbear — lor 
my  fiicnds  and  neighbors  have  given  me  to  un- 
derstand that  they  think  me  possessed  of  a  calca- 
rious  devil.  Poor  souls  !  Could  J  exorcise  myself, 
and  cause  my  devil  to  enter  into  them,  as  into  the 
swine  of  old,  how  great  would  be  their  profit! 

I  have  purchased  since  June  1st  twenty  thou- 
sand bushels  of  oyster  shells,  and  am  now  haul- 
ing, burning,  and  spreading :  my  wheat  field 
shows  that  dear  old  Mother  Earth  endorses  my 
work,  and  I  am  in  grief  that  I  know  not  how  to 
make  her  gratelul  acknowledgments  in  appropri- 
ate terms.  But  I  Iiave  a  notion  that  by  laws  pe- 
culiar to  herself  she  marks  in  characters  not  de- 
struclable  by  time  the  deeds  of  her  children.  As- 
sumint^  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  enter  into  my  joys 
when  I  spread  upon  her  lap  fields  of  golden  corn, 
or  throw  over  her  nakedness  a  rich  green  robe  bor- 
dered with  gold.  I  halt  my  hobby  for  a  moment 
to  ask  if  feelings  like  these  can  lead  to  destructive 
ambition  ?  Happiness  is  the  great  object  of  every 
being  of  mind  ;  and  who  is  so  happy  as  he  who 
receives  the  applause  of  his  mother  for  virtuous  or 
benevolent  deeds?  And  then,  sir.  are  not  the  claims 
of  mother  earih  paramount ?  Who  feeds  the  hun- 
gry? Who  clothes  the  naked  ?  'Tis  she,  dear  old 
soul,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  make  her  shine  as  the 
morning  star.  The  selfish  nature  of  man  has 
blinded  him  and  turned  his  thoughts  from  his  first 
and  greatest  duty — his  duty  to  the  (buntain  of  all 
good,  Mother  Earth.  1  wish  you  great  prosperity, 
Ibr  in  that,  the  whole  human  family  will  partici- 
pate.    Respectfully,  your  friend,  &c. 


EFFECTS    OF    LIME   AS    MANURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

January,  1839. 

Your  call  upon  the  subscribers  to  the  Refisler 
is  too  just  to  be  resisted  or  derided.  Original 
communications  only  can  keep  up  an  excited  in- 
terest in  your  valuable  work;  good  as  your  selec- 
tions are,  they  belong  to  agriculture  generally,  as 
a  science,  and  not  to  particular  localities.  You 
will  however,  agree,  that  it  is  a  dull  and  irksome 
business  to  preach  to  unbelievers;  as  well  mio-ht 
1  go  into  my  pasture  and  exhort  my  hotrs  not  to 
destroy  the  means  ol"  their  own  welfitre  and  sub- 
sistence, as  to  give  you,  for  the  culiivaiors  of  the 
land,  in  general,  any  thing  about  improving  hus- 
bandry, if  the  course  recommended  involves  any 
thing  like  immediate  expense.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  have  been  induced  to  use  clover  and 
plaster,  but  were  warned  of  the  sure  result,  if  they 
did  not  make  their  land  dry.  This  did  not  suit 
them;  and  the  result  was  absolute  (iiilure.  Now, 
sir,  would  you  believe  that  this  aave  them  occa- 
sion lor  believing  that  plaster  did  not  suit  their 
land?  >Vhy,  sir,  stable  dung  would  fail  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

In  the  last  three  years  I  have  purchased  fortv 
thousand  bushels  of  oyster  shells,  and  some  lime- 
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stone  from  the  country  above  Harper's  Ferry.  I 
have  passed  over  G50  acres  of  land,  upon  which 
I  have  used  about  35,000  bushels;  and  i["  I  allow 
much  Cor  my  mania  upon  I  Ids  subject,  my  farm 
has  returned  me  the  money  expended,  and  yet 
holds  a  surplus  for  Jiirther  operation.  I  shall  not 
go  into  detail,  but  I  hold  the  record  of  my  prede- 
cessors which  enables  me  to  show  that  my  annual 
produce  is  not  less  than  eight  times  as  much  as 
theirs;  and  this  record  is  lor  eight  or  ten  years. 
I  speak  not  of  this  in  boast,  for  1  blush  to  think 
that  I  have  not  done  better.  1  began  farming 
when  young,  and  had  none  to  counsel  with.  II 
1  suggested  to  my  neighbors  what  I  expected,  I 
could'^see  that  they  pitied  my  lolly  or  my  igno- 
rance. I  offered  my  property  again  and  again  for 
sale;  for  my  heart  sickened  with  hope  deferred.  I 
remembered  that  that  great  man  Moses  had  used 
up  40  years  in  etiecling  his  purpose;  but  that  he 
finally  saw  the  land  of  "milk  and  honey,"  and  I 
tugged  still  at  the  "tough  oar."  The  strife  was 
fearful ;  lor  afier  draining  my  land,  it  had  been  so 
loner  drowned  that  it  was  not  productive.  About 
the"^time  that  I  had  settled  this  fearful  inquiry,  1 
met  with  your  '  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures.' 
1  had  before  made  two  experiments  with  lime  some 
years  apart;  but  I  resolved  upon  a  third;  (or  I 
saw  that  the  land  was  wet  upon  which  I  had  liuled. 
This  burst  upon  me  like  the  sun  of  Auslerlitz  did 
upon  that  meteoric  man  Napoleon;  and  since 
that,  more  care  in  draining  makes  the  hme  work 
like  a  charm.  If  I  run  riot,  sir,  upon  the  subject  ot 
lime,  you  must  give  me  room.  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly harm  any  person;  but  to  me,  it  is  meat  and 
bread. 


I  sold  this  season  past  iB200  dollars  worth  of 
turnips,  from  one  acre  of  land,  and  I  assure  you, 
sir,  that  until  the  equinoctial  rain,  I  did  not  think 
I  should  make  one  bushel.  It  was  passing  strange 
to  see  how  rapidly  they  grew.  I  made  a  good 
crop  of  corn  li'om  the  rain  we  had  upon  13th 
August;  and  one  thing  good  lor  philosophy  to 
know  attends  it  in  a  very  curious  degree.  It  is 
the  flint-like  character  of  the  cob  or  husk.  I  do 
know  that  timber  grown  in  lime-stone  land  is 
much  heavier  than  that  grown  in  other  land;  is 
it  the  same  with  corn?  Lime. 


For  Uie  Farmers'  Register. 
MONTHLY     COMMERCIAL,   REPORT. 

Speculation  has  been  more  active  than  usual, 
in  the  absence  of  recent  intelligence  from  Europe. 

The  ascertained  short  crop  of  tobacco  in  this 
country,  causes  prices  still  to  advance,  and  they 
are  now  about  ^2  per  100  lbs.  higher  than  in  De- 
cember. The  lowest  quality  of  new  lugs  $;9  to 
i§10,  and  new  leaf  ^13  to  ^\7.  Purchases  are 
confined  chiefly  to  manufacturers. 

Cotton  has  also  advanced  about  2  cents,  and 
may  now  be  quoted  13  to  14  els.  The  receipts 
and  shipments  from  all  ports,  in  the  aggregate,  are 
considerably  short  of  last  year's  at  the  same  period ._ 

There  has  been  little'variation  in  the  price  of 
flour.  A  small  advance  has  been  realized  in 
some  markets,  but  the  current  rates  are  still  about 
^8^  for  all  but  city  mills— which   is  held  at  ^9. 

Wheat  commands  165  to  175  cents. 

Feb.  1,  1839.  X. 
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ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Continued  from  page  17,  last  No.) 
Chap.  III. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  ROOT  AND  STEM; 
1st.  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THEIR  GROWTH  ; 
2d.  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OR  PRESKNCE  OF  BUDSJ 
3d.     IN  THE  MANNER    OF  THEIR  GROWTH. 

Having  completed  our  examination  of  the  ele- 
mentary vegetable  structures,  and  of'  the  organs 
formed  immediately  from  them,  viz  :  the  cellular, 
woody,  and  vascular  tissues ;  we  will  now  com- 
mence our  investigation  into  the  structure,  and 
vital  action,  of  the  compound  organs  of  plants. 
These,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  are  divi- 
ded into  two  classes;  according  as  they  are  in- 
tended to  minister  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  or 
to  the  production  and  perfection  of  the  Iruit.  The 
lirst  class,  including  the  root,  stem  and  leaves, 
being  termed  organs  of  vegetation  ;  and  the  se- 
cond, including  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and 
pistils,  being  termed  organs  of  fructification. 

The  root  and  stem,  we  will  examine  in  connex- 
ion. The  central  part,  or  axis  of  a  plant,  that  part 
to  which  all  the  other  parts  are  attached,  consists  oi' 
two  distinct  poriioiis;  the  ascending  portion,  or 
stem,  and  the  ilescending  portion,  or  root.  The 
common  deliuiiion  of  the  term  root,  is  "that  part  of 
the  trunk  which  fixes  the  plant  to  the  soil,  and  bur- 
rows beneath  its  surface."  This  definition  will 
answer  as  a  popular  one  ;  but  if  we  wish  to  get  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  root,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  difierences  whu-h 
exist  between  it  and  the  stem  a  little  more  in 
detail. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  root 
is  in  the  direction  of  its  growth.  If  a  seed  be 
placed  in  the  ground,  in  favorable  circumstances, 
the  embryo  plant  within  it  soon  l)egins  to  grow  in 
two  opposite  directions;  one  of  its  extremities 
manilesiing  an  invincible  tendency  to  grow  up- 
wards into  the  air  and  light,  and  the  other  an 
equally  invincible  determination  to  the  earth,  away 
from  ihe  light.  If  after  a  seed  has  sprouted  its 
position  in  the  ground  be  reversed,  so  that  the  stem 
shall  point  downwards  and  the  root  upwards,  they 
will  both  twist  entirely  around,  in  order  to  develope 
themselves  in  their  proper  media.  This  fact  is  com- 
monly explained  by  saying,  that  the  root  is  attract- 
ed by  the  moisture' of  the  earth,  whilst  the  stem  is 
attracted  by  the  air  and  light.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  very  loose  use  oflani^uage,  to  talk  about  the  at- 
traction of  the  root,  ibr  moisture,  or  of  the  stem, 
for  air  and  light.  Attractions  are  those  forces 
which  different  portions  of  matter  exert  on  eacli 
other,  tending  to  bring  those  portions  together.  If 
a  particle  A,  be  attracted  by  another  particle  B,  of 
equal  size,  the  force  exerted  is  as  much  exerted  by 
A  as  it  is  by  B  ;  and  the  tendency  of  A  to  move 
is  no  greater  than  that  of  B.  If  one  of  these  bo- 
dies be  in  any  way  fixed,  it  is  plain,  that  all  the 
movement  must  be  made  by  the  other.  Such  are, 
in  fiicl,  the  circumstances  in  which  the  yount^  root 
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of  a  plant  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth  are  placed. 
The  young  root  is  fixed,  whilst  the  moisture  is 
moveable.  If  then  there  is  an  attraction  between 
the  two,  the  moisture  should  move  up  towards  the 
root,  and  not  the  root  down  towards  the  moisture. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  supposed  attraction  between  the  stem, 
and  the  air  and  light.  One  of  the  facts  which 
is  most  frequently  lirought  forward  in  support  of 
thi3  notion  of  attraction  is,  that  when  a  plant  is 
placed  in  a  dry  and  barren  spot,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  a  more  moist  and  fertile  one,  iie 
rooTs  are  always  found  to  increase  more  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  that  moist  and  fertile  portion  than 
in  any  other.  This,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is 
not  owing  to  any  attraction  exerted  by  the  mois- 
ture ujion  the  roots,  but  to  an  cntirel}'  dillereut 
cause. 

This  matter  has  been  put  to  the  test  of  direct 
experiment.  Dutrochet  filled  a  box  wiih  moist 
earth,  and  having  jiierced  the  bottom  with  many 
holes,  he  placed  within  the  box,  and  near  to  its 
lower  surface,  a  number  of  beans,  and  then  sus- 
pended it  in  the  air  about  eighteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  seed  being  thus  situated,  it  should 
Ibllow,  that  i!"  the  young  stem  is  attracted  by  the 
light,  and  the  root  by  moisture,  the  Jbrmer  should 
shoot  downwards  into  the  air,  and  the  latter  up- 
wards into  the  mois!  earth.  This,  iiowever,  did  not 
take  place;  l)Ui,  on  the  contiaiy,  the  nidicles  de- 
scended into  the  amiospliere,  where  they  soon 
dried  up  and  pcrisiii'd;  whilst  ihe  stems  ascended 
vertically,  lorciiig  their  way  into  the  earth.  He 
then  placed  some  of  the  saiall  plants  so  that  their 
roots  poinied  directly  up  into  the  soil;  but  instead 
of  fixiiiir  ihemselvoa  therein,  their  |!oin(s  soon 
turned  aiouiul,  and  grew  in  an  opposiie  direction. 
Supposing  that  possibly  the  quan'ity  of  earth  might 
affect  the  direction  of  their  growth,  he  afterwards 
made  use  of  a  much  larger  box,  and  accumulated 
a  very  considerable  mass  of  earth  above  the  seed, 
but  the  result  was  the  same  as  before;  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  stem  is  not  aitracted  by  air  oriitjlit, 
neither  is  the  root  repelled  by  light  or  attracted  by 
moisture. 

That  the  radicle  is  not  attracted  by  moisture,  the 
same  naturalist  afterwards  proved  more  directly  by 
another  experiment.  He  susj)ended  in  a  glass  jar  a 
piece  of  sponge,  so  placed  as  to  present  a  flat  verti- 
cle  surface  in  one  direction.  One  end  of  this  piece 
of  sponge  was  made  to  di[)  into  a  cup  of  water,  so 
that  it  might  always  be  kept  filled  with  water.  He 
then  suspended  within  the  same  jar,  a  germinating 
bean ;  bringing  its  radicle  as  near  to  the  vcrticle 
face  of  the  sponge  as  was  possible,  without  touch- 
ing it.  In  this  case,  if  any  attraction  had  been  ex- 
erted upon  the  root,  by  the  moisture  of  the  sponge, 
a  slight  turn  of  the  former  would  have  brought 
them  in  contact.  The  radicle,  however,  grew 
perpendicularly,  manifesting  no  tendency  to  turn 
towards  the  sponye.  The  true  explanation  of  this 
matter  appears  to  be  this:  that  as  roots  lengthen, 
by  the  addition  of  new  matter  to  their  extremities, 
in  a  soft  or  semi-fluid  state,  liieygrow  downwards, 
under  the  action  oi'  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 
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The  young  stem,  on  the  contrary,  growing  by  the 
increase  of  parts  alreatly  formed,  has  liom  i(s  first 
dcvelopement,  a  tendency  to  grow  in  the  direction 
in  wliich  the  bud  points.    If,  in  consequence  ol  the 
buds  pointing  obli(|uely,  the  young  stem  slioois  in 
an  oblique  direction  whilst  yet  beneath  the  surface 
of  tlie  soil,  the  juices  accumulate  on   the  lower 
side,  and  thus  causing  it  to  elongate  more  rapidly 
than  the  upper  side,  the  erect  position  of  the  stem 
is  restored.     The  bud  (i'oni  which  the  stem  grows 
contains  every  part  of  that  stem,  and  all  its  ap- 
pendages, in  miniature.     If  the  axis  of  this  bud, 
i.  e.  the  stem  in  miniature,  points  perpendicularly 
upwards,  and  its  alier-growth  is  effected  simply  by 
the  enlargement  ol   these  points,  it  is  [)lain,  that 
the  stem  must  have  the  same  direction  as  the 
axis  of  the  bud  ;  or,  in  other  words,  must  tjrovv  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  bud  points.     The  root 
does  not  grow  from  a  bud,  but  increases  in  size  by 
the  addition  of  sepaiate  portions  of  semi-fluid  mat- 
ter to  its  extremity;  it  will,  therefore,  increase 
downwards,  for  just  the  same  reason  that  an  icicle 
does.     If  this  explanation  be  the  correct  one,  it 
will  follow,  that  when,  in  a  germinating  seed,  the 
root  happens  to  point  directly  upwards,  and  the 
stem  directly  downwards,  the  two  parts  should 
grow  in  these  directions;  yet^  being  in  a  slate  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  the  slightest  variation  li'om 
a  vertical  line  would  cause  them  in  time  to  resume 
their  proper  directions.      In  confirmation  of  this 
view,  DeCandolIe  placed  a  hyacinth  in  water,  and 
having  fixed  its  bud  so  as  to  point  directly  down- 
wards, caused  its  stem  to  develope  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  Knight,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tliis 
explanation  of'  the  downward    tendency  of  the 
root,  has  tested  its  correctness  by  the  following 
very  ingenious  experiment,     lie   constructed  a 
wheel,  and  on  its  circumference  fiastened  a  quanti- 
ty of  moss.     In  this  moss  he  placed  a  number  of 
beans;  and  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water,  which 
served  at  the  same  time,  to  moisten  the  seed, 
the  wheel  was  made  to  revolve  vertically,  at  the 
rate  of  150  times  in  a  minute.     In  this  rapid  revo- 
lution, the  seeds  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
centrifugal  force,  acting  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
gravity;  but  much  more  powerfully,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.     After  some  days,  the  wheel  was 
stopped,  and  on  examining  the  growing  seed,  it 
was  found  that  each  young  plant,  had  taken  the 
direction  of  the  radii  of  the  wheel,  the  root  being 
turned  directly  from,  and  the  stem  directly  tovvards 
the  centre  of  revuluiion.     This  experiment  was 
varied,  by  causing  the  wheel  to  revolve  horizon- 
tally; and  the  result  was,  that  when  the  wheel 
revolved  with  a  moderate  velocity,  the  roots  were 
directed  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  and 
the  stems  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards  ;  in  obe- 
dience to  the  joint  action  of  the  centrifugal   force 
and  the  attraction  of  gravitation.     Tiie  more  ra- 
])id  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  nearer  did  the 
axis  of  the  plant  approach  to  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion; but  when  the  wheel  revolved  slowly,  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation  preponderatinir,  the  young 
plants  frrew   in  a  nearly  vertical  direction.     The 
only  objection  which  I  have  ever  heard  urtfed  to 
this  explanation,  is  this  :  if  the  root  desL'cn(l>!  l)y 
the  action  ol"  gravity,  liow  is  it  that  the  lateral  di- 
vis^ions  of  the  root  ulien  grow  in  a  direction  nearly 
horizontal  ?     In  answer  to  this,  I  would  say,  that 
the  lateral  divisions  of  the  root  grow  horizontally, 
bt'cauae  they  meet  with  some  obstruction  to  their 


perpendicular  growth.  The  longest  horizontal 
roots  are  generally  to  be  found  lying  between  the 
loose  porous  soil  and  the  harder  and  more  com- 
pact substratum  of  earth  beneath  that  soil;  and 
they  grow  in  that  direction,  for  just  the  same  rea- 
son, that  the  water  (which  certainly  descends  un- 
der the  action  of  gravity)  collects  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  a  horizontal  sheet,  at  the  same 
place. 

Some  parasitic  plants,  such  as  the  common  mis- 
letoe  (iiincum  veriicillalum)  furnish  the  only  real 
exceptions  to  this  rule.     These  direct  their  roots, 
(if  indeed  they  can  be  called  roots)  towards  the 
stem  of  the  plant  on  which  they  grow  ;  and  al- 
ways grow  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  part  of 
the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached.     The  na- 
ture of  the  body,  does  not  affect  the  result.     The 
seeds  of  the  misletoe,  if  made  to  germinate  upon 
the  surlace  of  a  common  ball,  will  turn  all  their 
roots  tovvards  (he  centre  of  that  ball.     The  at- 
traction of  the  body  to  which  the  mistletoe  fixes 
itselfj  cannot  be  admitted  even  in  this  case,  as  the 
cause  of  the  direction  which  the  roots  take,  as 
Duirochet  has  shown    by  the  Ibllowing  experi- 
ment.    "  I  glued"  says  that  distinguished  bota- 
nist ''a  germinating  seed  of  the  mistletoe  to  one 
end  of  a  delicate  copper  needle,  mounted  upon  a 
pivot,  a  little  ball  of  wax  being  placed  as  a  coun- 
terpoise upon  the  other  extremity.     I  then  placed 
by  the  side  ut"  the  needle  thus  prepared,  a  small 
block  of  wood,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mille- 
metre  (nearly  one-twentieth  of  an  inch)  from  the 
radicle.     The  apparatus  was  next  covered  with  a 
glass  shade,  so  that  no  external  cause  could  dis- 
Turb  the  needle.     In  five  days,  the  young  plant 
began  to  direct  its  radicle  towards  the  piece  of 
wood,  the  needle  not  changing  its  position,  al- 
though it  was  extremely  moveable.     In  two  days 
more,  the  radicle  was  directed  perpendicularly  to 
the  block,  the  point  being  in  contact  with  it,  and 
yet  the  needle  had  not  moved  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree."    On  this  experiment  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, that  had  any  attraction  been  exerted  by  the 
block,  upon  the  root,  instead  of  causing  the  end  of 
that  root  to  be  turned  up,  and  sustained  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  it  should  have  caused  the  needle 
to  move  around,  so  as  to  touch  the  block.     The 
reason  why  the  roots  of  a  parasitic  plant  turn  to- 
vvards the  stem  of  the  plant  on  which  it  grows, 
we  must  at  present  look  upon  as  one  of  the  secrets 
of  nature.     Perhaps  at  some  fliture  day,  when 
vegetable  physiology  has  been  more  studied,  and 
is  better  understood,  we  may  be  able  to  explain 
the  mystery.     Except  in  the  case  of  parasitic 
plants,  the  root  shows  an  invincible  tendency,  to 
grow  downwanls  into  the  soil,  whilst  the  stem, 
shows  an  equally  invincible  tendency  to  grow  up- 
wards into  the  air. 

A  second  peculiarity  of  the  root  is,  that  it  forms 
no  buds,  whilst  the  stem  always  forms  them.  As 
roots  (brm  no  buds,  and  of  course  develope  no 
leaves,  I  hey  present  neither  scales,  which  are  the 
rudiments  of  leaves,  nor  scars,  which  are  the  ves- 
tiges of  them.  These  remarks,  however,  are  to 
be  understood  as  applying  to  roots  and  stems  in  or- 
dinary circumstances  onl}'.  In  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  roots  of  some  plants  have  the 
power  of  forming  buds,  which  are  hence  termed 
adventitious  buds.  So  also  the  stem,  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  has  not  the  power  of  put- 
tin"  Ibrth  roots,  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
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does  fumiili  itself  with  adventilious  roots.  It  is 
well  known,  that  when  the  trunk  of  a  Lombardy 
poplar  (populus  dilatata)  is  cut  off  near  to  the 
ground  ;  and  even  in  some  iiislunces,  wlvere  the 
trunk  is  not  cut  off,  but  parts  of  its  roots  project 
above  tlie  surface,  (hose  roots  will  produce  buds 
and  youn^  shoots,  in  abundance.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  if  a  stalk  of  the  weeping-willow  (sa- 
lix  babylonica)  be  cut  oti,  and  stuck  in  moist 
ground,  it  will  soon  form  adventitious  roots,  and 
become  a  tree  as  readily  as  if  raised  from  the  seed. 

Du  Hamel  perlbrmed  a  singular  experiment 
upon  a  young  willow.  He  bent  the  trunk,  so  as 
to  bury  the  extremities  of  the  branches  in  the 
ground;  after  these  had  taken  root,  and  had  es- 
tablished themselves  in  their  new  situation,  he  un- 
covered the  true  roots,  and  elevated  them  into  the 
air ;  thus  turning  the  tree  upside  down.  The 
roots,  adapting  themselves  to  their  new  situation, 
produced  buds  and  leaves;  whilst  the  Ibrmer 
branches  took  the  place  of  roots.  We  must  not, 
however,  infer  from  this,  that  roots  and  branches 
are  mutually  convertible  into  each  other.  The 
branches  in  this  ease  were  not  changed  into  roots, 
by  being  buried  in  the  earth,  nor  even  the  roots 
changed  into  branches,  by  being  elevated  into  the 
air  ;  but  the  buried  branches,  gave  rise  to  adven- 
titious roots,  whilst  the  roots,  in  the  new  and  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  in  which  they  were 
placed,  gave  rise  to  adventitious  buds.  This  pow- 
er o(  forming  adventitious  buds,  is  peculiar  to  the 
roots  of  some  plants,  and  not  common  to  those  of 
all.  The  roots  of  the  silver  fir  of  Switzerland, 
will  sometimes  live  for  half  a  century  after  the 
stem  is  destroyed,  but  will  never  sprout  again  ; 
whilst  the  roots  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  will  put 
forth  buds  almost  as  readily  as  the  stem  itself 

A  third  distinction  between  the  root  and  the  steni 
is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  of  their  growth  ;  the 
stem  always  maniiesting  a  tendency  to  grow  with 
perfect  regularity,  vvhilsf  the  root  never  docs.  In 
this  particular,  the  stem  and  the  root  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  different  media  in  which  they  de- 
velope  themselves.  Burrowing  beneath  the  soil 
as  the  root  does,  and  having  to  niake  its  way  in  an 
unequally  yielding  medium,  now  having  its  pro- 
gress stopped  on  one  side  by  a  rock  or  some  other 
hard  substance,  and  then  on  the  other  side,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  lor  it  to  have  grown 
with  perfect  regularity,  even  had  provision  been 
made  for  such  a  growth.  But  not  so  with  the  stem; 
shooting  as  it  does  up  into  the  air,  it  can  increase 
equally  well  in  every  direction.  II  we  examine 
a  young  shoot  of  any  plant,  as  the  dog-wood 
(corftKS  sanguineus')  lor  instance,  at  the  close  of 
its  first  year's  growth,  we  will  find  its  leaves  dis- 
posed with  perfect  regularity.  In  the  plant  select- 
ed they  are  placed  in  pairs,  and  regularly  alternat- 
ing with  each  other,  as  to  the  sides  of  the  stem  on 
which  they  grow.  If  the  first  pair  point  north  and 
south,  the  second  will  point  east  and  wesi,  the  third 
north  and  south  again,  and  so  on.  The  buds, 
which  are  in  fact  the  ruilimentary  branches  of  the 
next  year,  are  formed  only  at  the  points  at  which 
the  leaves  are  joined  to  the  stem,  and  of  course 
must  be  placed  on  that  stem  with  the  same  perfect 
regularity  wliich  characterizes  the  disposition  of 
the  first  year's  leaves.  The  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  the  branches  ol'each  succeeding  year.  If 
a  plant  could  grow,  entirely  exempt  from  the  ope- 
ration of  all  disturbing  causes,  it  would  be  as  per- 


fectly regular  as  if  put  together  by  the  hand  of 
art,  with  the  square  and  compass.  The  only  rea- 
son why  plants  never  do  present  this  appearance  is, 
that  they  always  are  affected,  more  or  less,  by  cer- 
tain external  causes,  which  disturb  their  growth. 

I  will  mention  some  of  these  disturbing  causes, 
and  illustrate  their  operation.  We  will  suppose  that 
a  plant,  during  the  first  year  of  its  life,  has  formed 
eight  buds,  and  that  each  of  these  is  packed  away 
under  its  shealh  of  scales,  in  order  to  stand  the 
storms  of  winter.  The  sheaths  are  seldom  so  form- 
ed as  to  be  a  perfect  protection  against  water.  It 
is  almost  always  the  case,  that  if  a  drop  of  rain 
happens  to  strike  them  precisely  upon  the  tip,  it 
will  penetrate  into  the  bud.  If  after  such  an  acci- 
dent has  happened,  a  cold  night  occurs,  this  water 
will  freeze,  and  thus,  the  bud,  and  all  that  in  other 
circumstances  would  have  sprung  from  it,  will  be 
destroyed.  It  frequently  happens,  that  of  the  buds 
formed  one  season,  not  more  than  one-half  live  to 
open  and  grow  the  next  spring.  Now,  it  is  very 
improbable,  that  if  one-half  of  eight  buds  be  tlius 
destroyed,  they  will  be  either  the  first,  third,  fifth, 
and  seventh,  or  the  second,  fourth,  sixth  and  eighth; 
and  yet  all  these  would  be  necessary  in  order  that 
the  plant  may  retain  a  perfect  regularity  of  form. 

Again  :  there  are  many  insects  which  by  instinct 
are  taught  to  pierce  the  stems  of  plants  in  order  to 
deposite  their  eggs.  Whenever  this  is  the  case, 
the  part  thus  pierced  swells  up,  and  disorganiza- 
tion, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  ensues.  The  nut- 
gall,  the  green  balls  which  we  often  see  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  and  the  excresences  which  we 
see  on  the  stems  of  plants,  are  all  produced  in  this 
way.  If  we  suppose  that  the  wound  inflicted  by 
the  insect  exerts  no  positively  deleterious  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  the  plant  wounded,  yet,  as  an 
excrescence  is  formed,  a  part  of  the  nutritious  mat- 
ter, which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
gone  to  increase  the  size  of  the  limb,  is  necessarily 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  excrescence;  and 
of  course  the  limb  must  suffer  in  size  on  this  ac- 
count. Thus,  an  irregularity  in  the  form  of  a  plant 
may  be  produced. 

Again:  we  know  that  direct  sun-light  is  neces- 
sary to  the  heaUhy  growth  of  a  plant.  So  soon 
as  a  tree  has  grown  to  some  considerable  height, 
its  upper  branches  shade  those  beneath  them,  and 
thus  induce  in  them  a  diseased  growth,  and  even 
death  itself.  All  are  familhar  with  the  fact,  that 
what  is  commonly  called  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  sel- 
dom presents  any  branches.  This  is  not  because  it 
did  not  send  out  branches  in  the  first  instance,  but 
because  the  branches  which  it  did  form  have  been 
overshadowed  and  destroyed  by  those  growing 
higher  up  upon  the  stem.  In  the  case  of  a  spe- 
cies of  pine  common  in  lower  Virginia,  the  branch- 
es of  which  are  early  filled  with  resin,  and  on  that 
account  do  not  easily  decay,  a  scries  of  dead 
branches  may  be  seen  stretching  from  the  root  up 
to  the  living  branches  of  the  tree.  Trees  growing 
in  the  forest,  where  they  ate  shaded  by  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  seldom  present  many  lateral 
branches,  except  towards  the  top ;  whilst  those 
growing  in  the  open  field,  where  the  sun-light  has 
free  access  to  them  on  every  side,  generally  spread 
their  branches  far  and  wide. 

Again  :  a  young  shoot  may  be  bent  by  the  wind; 
if  bent  but  little,  its  elasticity  will  generally  restore 
it ;  but,  if  bent  much,  it  receives  a  permanent 
crook,  and  thus  an  irregularity  is  produced.    The 
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same  effect  may  by  produced  by  snow  and  ice, 
which,  in  the  winter,  frequently  accumulate  upon 
young  trees,  aud  the  young  limbs  oi'  trees,  and 
bend  ihem  towards  the  earth.  Thus  it  is,  that 
though  there  is  a  tendency  in  trees  towards  a  per- 
fect regularity  in  growth,  so  that  if  they  could  be 
freed  from  the  operation  of  all  disturbing  causes, 
they  would  apoear  as  if  morticed  together  by  the 
hand  of  art,  aiid  would  be  in  their  outlines  perfect 
cones,  yet  we  never  see  them  presenting  this  re- 
gularity of  form. 

There  are  one  or  two  facts  respecting  the  opera- 
tion of  these  disturbing  causes,  which  are  worthy 
of  a  passing  notice.  One  ol  them  is,  that  most 
of  them  operate  more  powerfully  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer.  Totliis,  as  well  as  to  the  fact, 
that  they  are  longer  exposed  to  this  operation, 
must  be  attributed  the  far  greater  irregularity  whicii 
we  observe  in  perennial  than  in  annual  plants. 
The  catnip,  (iiepeta  cataria,')  which  has  none  of 
these  disturbing  causes  to  contend  with,  except 
those  which  operate  in  the  summer,  and  these 
only  for  a  short  period,  presents  but  slight  devia- 
tions from  its  regular  form  ;  whilst  the  oak,  which 
lives  from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  age,  bear- 
ing the  storms  of  a  hundred  winters,  is  well  cha- 
racterized as  the  "gnarled  oak,"  Another  fact 
worthy  of  notice  is,  that  although  the  operation  of 
these  causes  seems  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  ac- 
cidental, so  that  we  can  assign  no  reason  why  one 
bud  should  be  destroyed  rather  than  another,  or 
why  an  insect  should  sting  one  branch  rather  than 
another ;  that  yet  their  destroying  effect  is  so  ma- 
naged as  to  be  consistent  with  a  general  regularity 
of  growth.  About  as  many  buds  are  destroyed 
on  one  side  of  a  tree  as  on  another.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  do  we  meet  with  a  tree  so  lop-sided  (to  use 
an  unauthorized  but  very  expressive  word,)  as  to 
endanger  its  stability.  Although  a  tree  is  very 
irregular  in  the  minutiae  of  its  growth,  yet  it  is  re- 
gular in  the  midst  of  all  its  irregularity. 


Chap.  IV. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  OF  THK  ROOT.  SPONGK- 
LETS.  BIENNIAL  ROOTS.  COLLAR  OF 
PLANTS.  UNnER-GROUiVl)  STEMS,  TIIEIU 
NATURE    AND    STRUCTURE. 

Having  attended  to  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant characteristic  features  of  the  root,  we  will 
now  examine  that  organ  a  little  more  in  detail. 
The  root  of  the  garden  bean  (vicia  faha)  may  be 
assumed  as  the  type.  The  root  of  this  plant  con- 
sists of  a  main  stem,  irregularly  divided,  and  sub- 
divided, into  what  are  called  the  branches  of  the 
root,  or  rootlets.  From  tiiis,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  common  form  of  the  root,  we  meet  with 
many  departures.  The  root  of  the  carrot,  (dau- 
cus  carota)  consists  of  a  mass  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, of  a  conical  form,  and  having  all  its  rootlets  at 
its  lower  extremity.  In  the  turnip  (brassica  rajxi) 
this  mass  is  nearly  globular  in  its  form.  Most 
grasses  have  no  regular  main-root,  but  a  number 
of  rootlets  starting  from  one  common  point,  the 
base  of  the  stem.  Lichens  have  no  regular  root ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  lower  surface  of  their  leaves, 
lying  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or  rock,  or  bark 
ou  which  they  grow,  absorb  nourishment  for  them, 


and  thus  perform  the  office  of  roots.  There  are 
many  modified  forms  mentioned  by  botanists ;  but 
as  they  are  very  uncommon,  it  is  not  worth  the 
while  to  mention  them,  when  our  object  is  an  ex- 
amination into  the  physiology  of  plants. 

The  principal  office  of  the  root,  is  to  absorb 
nourishment  from  the  soil.  This  absorption  is  not 
efl'ected  by  the  mass  of  the  root,  and  throughout 
its  whole  length,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  by 
a  peculiar  class  of  organs,  situated  along  the 
smaller  sub-divisions,  or  rootlets  only.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  these  or- 
gans. So  long  as  the  root  remains  buried  in  the 
moist  earth,  they  are  distended  by  the  liquids 
which  they  contain,  and  which  they  absorb  rapid- 
ly from  the  soil.  In  order  to  fit  them  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  appropriate  work,  they  have  ne- 
cessarily been  made  permeable  to  liquids  in  the 
highest  degree  ;  and  hence,  when  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  and  exposed  to  the  dry  atmosphere,  suf- 
lering  these  liquids  to  pass  out,  with  the  same  fki- 
cility  with  which  they  passed  in,  they  soon  shrivel 
up,  and  lie  so  close  to  the  main  root,  as  to  be  with 
dilTiculty  distinguished  fi'om  it.  The  easiest  way 
to  get  a  sight  of  them,  is  to  place  the  root  of  a 
growing  plant  in  water,  wiiich  in  this  instance, 
may  be  considered  a  transparent  kind  of  soil  ;  in 
such  circumstances  they  (luickly  become  distend- 
ed, and  stand  out  visibly  from  the  side  of  the  root- 
let. From  a  similarity  in  the  structure  of  these 
organs,  as  exhibited  under  the  microscope,  as  also 
in  their  manner  of  action,  to  little  sponges,  they 
have  received  the  name  of  spongioles  or  sponge- 
lets  ;  and  by  this  name  we  shall  hereafter  men- 
tion them. 

That  roots  absorb  nourishment  solely  by  means 
of  their  spongolets,  Senebier  has  proved,  by  the 
following  simple  experiment.  He  took  two  young 
radishes  (raphanus  saiivus')  from  llie  ground, 
with  their  stems  and  leaves ;  one  was  so  placed 
that  its  apex  only  fthe  part  on  which  the  sponge- 
lets  are  situated)  dipped  in  water;  the  whole  root 
of  the  other  was  plunged  beneath  the  surftice  of 
the  water,  excepting  the  apex,  which  was  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  leaves  of  the  former,  remained 
fresh  for  several  days,  whilst  those  of  the  latter 
soon  began  to  wither,  and  only  recovered  their 
freshness,  when  the  extremity  of  their  root  was 
immersed.  This  is  an  experiment  which  has 
been  frequently  repeated,  and  always  with  similar 
results. 

The  form  of  the  sponglets  of  plants,  which  de- 
rive their  nourishment  immediately  li-om  the  soil, 
is  always  spherical  or  spheroidal.  In  that  curious 
class  of  plants  termed  parasites,  (of  which  the 
misletoe  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example.)  which 
instead  of  searching  in  the  earth  lor  their  own 
food,  fix  themselves  upon  the  stems  of  other  plants, 
and  live  by  robbing,  the  spongioles  have  the  form 
of  disks  ;  thus  fitting  them  to  (asten  themselves  to 
the  stems  of  other  plants,  and  also  to  absorb  the 
greatest  quantity  of  nourishment  from  those  plants. 
Spongelets  in  this  form,  fasten  themseh'es  to  the 
stems  of  plants,  in  just  the  same  way  in  whicli 
children  fiisten  moist  pieces  of  leather  to  stones,  in 
order  to  lift  those  stones. 

Spongelets  as  I  have  already  remarked,  are 
situateci  only  along  the  smaller  sub-divisions  of 
the  root.  A  knowledge  of  this  ftict,  will  suggest 
several  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants.     First,  when  manure  is  used  to  assist  the 
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growth  of  a  young  tree,  or  of  any  plant  which 
spreads  its   roots  to  some  distance,  the  manure 
should  not  be  placed  at  the  point  where  the  stem 
enters  the  ground,  but  at  some  distance  Irom  that 
point,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  roots  ;  because  it  is  at  these  parts,  and 
these  alone,  that  the  roots  can  absorb  the  nourish- 
ment llirnislied  by  the  manure.     Second,  when  a 
vine  is  to  be  set  out  near  a  tree,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  supported  by  that  tree,  it  should  be  set 
close  to  the  trunk,  rather  than  at  the  distance  of 
several  feet  from  it,  because  if  set  at  the  distance 
of  several  leet  from  the  tree,  its  spongelets  will 
have  to  absorb  nourishment  from  the  same  portion 
of  earth  as  those  of  the  tree,  and  thus  the  two 
will  interlere  with  each   other's  growth  ;   but,  if 
placed  near  to  the  tree,  the  spongelets  of  the  two 
will  operate  upon  diHerent  portions  of  earth,  and 
of  course  will  not  interfere  with  each  other.   Third, 
as  what  is  commonly  called  the  soil  is  the  portion 
of  earth  which  furnishes  nourishment  most  abun- 
dantly,  it  is  advisable   to  cause  the  roots  of  a 
plant  to  spread  horizontally,  rather  than  perpen- 
dicularly ;  to  keep  them  in  the  soil,  rather  than  to 
eufler  them   to  penetrate   beneath  it.     This  the 
German  gardeners  effect,  in  the  case  of  fruit-trees, 
by  placing  a  Hat  stone  in  the  bottom  of  ihe  hole  in 
which  the  trees  are  to  be  set,  and  then  setting  the 
young  tree  directly  upon  this  stone.     There  is 
only  one  precaution  to  be  observed  in  adopting 
this  method,  and  that    is,   not  to  place  the  flat 
stone  too  near  the  surface,  least  the  roots  should 
not  take  sufficient  hold  upon  the  ground,  to  ena- 
ble the  tree  to  resist  the  action  of  high  winds. 
The  best  point  at  which  the  roots  of  a  tree  can 
spread,  is   along  ihe  lower  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  reason  lor  this  we  shall  see,  when  we  come 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  sap.     Fourth, 
in  transplanting  trees  we  should  take  great  care  of 
the  rootlets,  or  smaller  sub-divisions  of  the  root, 
as  these  are  the  efficient  parts  of  that  organ.     If 
the  root  have  several  branches,  it  is  better  to  cut 
off  all  those  branches  excepting  one,  and  to  retain 
that  one  with  all  its  sub-divisions  perfect,  than  to 
cut  off  the  ends  of  all  the  branches,  as  is  the  com- 
mon practice.     I  have  heard  of  an  excellent  jilan, 
Bometimes  pursued  in  transplanting  the  arbor-vita, 
or  fiat  cedar,  (thuga  occidentalis,')  a  tree  which  it 
is   very  difficult  to   move  without  killing.     The 
plan  is  this.      During  the  spring  preceding  the 
autumn  or  winter  when  the  young  trees  are  to  be 
removed,  the  roots  are  all  cut  off  at  a  convenient 
distance  fi^om  the  stem,  (a  fool  or  eighteen  inches 
will  be  sufficient  if  the  tree  is  small)  by  striking  a 
sharp  spade  in  the  ground,  at  the  point  where 
they  are  to  be  cut.     The  tree  is  then  left  standing 
for  the  summer ;  during  this  time  the  branches  of 
the  root,   being  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  rootlets,  will  form  others  in  great  numbers, 
and  of  course  all  of  these  will  be  situated  near  the 
stem,  and  will  be  easily  removed  with  it.     When- 
ever a  young  tree  is  removed  according  to   the 
method  ordmarily  pursued,   it  of  course  has    to 
form  almost  an  entire  set  of  new  rootlets,  before  it 
can  be  prepared  to  operate  to  advantage  in  its 
new  situation.     Besides  this,  it  has  to  establish 
the  rootlets  which  are  left  attached  to  its  stem,  in 
a  new  place.     The  effect  of  both  of  these  opera- 
tions, is  to  check  the  growth  of  the  plant.     Sud- 
den and  great  checks,  are  always  much  more  in- 
jurious to  the  growth  of  a  plant;   that  slighter 


checks,  though  they  operate  for  a  much  longer 
time.  The  advantage  of  the  plan  which  I  have 
mentioned,  over  the  common  plan  lies  in  this; 
that  a  slight  check  continued  for  some  time,  is 
substituted  for  a  sudden  and  great  one.  Fifth,  as 
rootlets,  and  more  especially  spongelets,  are  deli- 
cate organs,  and  of  course  easily  broken,  it  is 
much  better  to  take  up  at  least  a  portion  of  earth 
with  the  root,  than  violently  to  shake  all  the  earth 
off.  Where  the  earth  is  shaken  off,  or  the  plant 
pulled  up,  instead  of  dug  up,  a  great  many  of  the 
rootlets  are  always  broken  off,  and  of  course  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  checked.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan,  to  remove  young  trees  whilst  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard  around  their  roots.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  earth  which  is  attached  to  the  root, 
seldom  breaks  off,  and  thus,  all  destruction  of  the 
rootlets  is  avoided. 

Both  of  these  plans  last  suggested,  have,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  been  pursued  with  evident 
advantage.  In  the  case  of  trees,  such  as  the 
arbor-vitcB,  which  it  is  difficult  to  remove  without 
killing,  they  should  always  be  pursued  ;  in  the 
case  of  many  trees,  trees  of  easy  growth,  it  does 
not  seem  to  make  so  much  difference;  yet,  even 
in  the  case  of  these,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  does  make  a  difierence.  There  is  always  a 
best  way  of  doing  every  thing;  and  if  we  would 
expend  our  labor  to  the  greatest  advantage,  we 
should  always  endeavor  to  ascertain  this  best 
way,  and  if  it  be  but  a  little  more  difEcult  or  la- 
borious than  an  inferior  one,  always  pursue  it. 
It  is  by  attending  to  little  things  that  great  things 
are  accomplished  ;  and  more  especially  is  this  true 
with  respect  to  improvements  in  agriculture.  Be- 
sides this,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
a  difference  which  may  he  inconsiderable  in  the 
case  of  a  single  plant,  may  become  one  of  great 
importance  in  the  case  of  a  crop,  consisting,  as  ma- 
ny of  our  common  crops  do,  of^  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  plants. 

There  is  a  fact,  with  respect  to  biennial  plants, 
which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Biennial  plants  are  such 
as  require  two  years  to  attain  their  full  growth; 
or  such  as  bear  (heir  seed  the  second  season  after 
they  are  planted.  During  the  first  year  of  their 
growth,  their  vital  energy  is  expended  in  Ihe  for- 
mation and  enlargement  of  their  root,  and  in  fill- 
ling  its  cellules  with  nutricious  matter.  During  the 
second  year,  their  roots  undergo  no  increase  of  size; 
but  the  whole  of  the  nutritious  matter  collected  in 
them  during  the  previous  year's  growth,  is  expend- 
ed in  perfecting  the  stem  and  seed.  All  are  fa- 
milliar  with  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  root  of  a  com- 
mon beet  {beta  vulgaris,')  aflbrds  a  great  deal  of 
nourishment  if  taken  at  the  close  of  its  first  year's 
growth,  it  is  good  for  nothing  after  the  plant  has 
gone  to  seed.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  when  we 
delay  until  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  plant 
anticipates  us,  and  we  get  nothing  but  the  dry 
empty  cellules,  or  boxes,  from  which  the  nutritious 
matter  has  been  already  removed. 

The  most  important  office  of  the  root,  is  that 
which  I  liave  already  mentioned,  viz :  to  absorb 
nourishment  from  the  soil.  When  a  plant  first 
springs  into  independent  being,  it  sends  one  single 
stem  upwards,  and  a  single  root  downwards.  As 
the  stem  spreads,  the  root  also  spreads.  As  the 
twig  of  one  year  the  next  year  becomes  a  branch, 
so  the  rootlet  of  one  year  Ihe  next  year  becomes  a 
root ;  and  thus  the  two  go  on  increasing  propor- 
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tionably  in  size.  As  these  two  parts  of  a  plant 
are  intended  to  operate  together,  the  one  furnish- 
ing the  material  and  the  other  working  it  up ;  in  a 
healthy  state  of  a  plant,  they  will  always  preserve 
their  relative  size.  It  has  sometimes  been  made 
a  question,  whether  it  was  advisable  to  lop  the 
branches  of  a  tree  when  we  transplant  it.  If  the 
ends  of  the  roots  are  cut  off',  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  I  should  decide  the  question  in  lavor  of  lop- 
ping the  branches  also  ;  and  perhaps  even  where 
the  roots  are  not  cut  off,  as  their  action  is  checked 
to  a  certain  extent  by  being  placed  in  a  new  situa- 
tion, it  maybe  advisable  to  lop  the  branches  to  a 
small  extent.  The  only  other  office  of  the  root, 
which  I  shall  mention  at  present,  is  that  of  fixing 
the  plant  in  the  ground,  and  thus  enabling  it  to 
rear  its  stem  in  the  atmosphere,  and  spread  abroad 
its  leaves,  so  that  under  the  action  of  sun-light, 
they  may  be  enabled  to  perform  their  appropriate 
functions. 

Between  the  root  and  the  stem  there  is  no  defi- 
nite organic  separation,  but  the  two  melt,  as  it 
were,  together.  Nevertheless,  the  imaginary  line 
formed  by  their  union,  has  received  the  name  of 
collar  or  neck,  and  great  importance  hat^  some- 
times been  attributed  to  it.  A  very  common  im- 
pression is,  that  the  collar  is  the  seat  of  vitality; 
and  that  if  a  tree  be  cut  through  at  its  collar  it  will 
never  grow  again.  If  such  trees  as  the  pine  and 
the  oak,  be  cut  off'  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  it  is 
true,  that  they  never  will  sprout  up  a  second  time ; 
but  there  are  other  trees,  such  as  the  Lombardy 
poplar  and  willow,  which  may  be  cut  directly 
through  the  collar,  or  even  below  it,  without  pre- 
venting the  part  which  remamsfrom  shooting  Ibrth 
young'stems,  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  have 
been  removed.  This  proves  that  the  opinion  that 
the  collar  is  the  seat  of  vitality,  is  an  erroneous 
one.  The  fact  that  many  trees,  when  cut  off'  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  are  effectually  killed, 
whilst  others  are  not,  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  a 
different  way.  As  1  have  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter,  the  roots  of  some  plants  have  the  power 
of  Ibrming  adventitious  buds,  and  thus  giving  rise 
to  stems,  whilst  others  are  entirely  destitute  of  this 
power.  If  a  plant  of  the  first  kind  is  cut  off  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  its  root  is  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  soil,  that  root  is  placed  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  for  developing  adventi- 
tious stems.  If  a  plant  of  the  second  kind  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  way,  as  its  roots  are  inca|)able  of 
forming  adventitious  buds,  it  is  of  course  effectual- 
ly killed.  That  the  collar  is  not  the  seat  of  vital- 
ity, those  farmers  whose  land  are  over-run  with 
sassafras,  (^laurus  sassafras,)  must  have  found  out 
to  their  sorrow. 

In  stating  that  the  roots  of  plants  do  not,  except 
in  extraordinary  circumstances,  form  buds,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  point  out  a  distinction, 
which  botanists  make,  between  true  roots  and  un- 
der-ground stems.  Ofthese  underground  stems,  the 
tuber  of  the  potato,  {solarium,  tuberosum,)  or  what 
is  commonly  called  the  potatoe  itself,  may  bemen- 
tioned  as  an  example.  These  always  form  buds. 
They  are  distinguised  from  true  roots  by  the  for- 
mation of  buds;  and  from  true  stems  by  the  charac- 
ter of  their  buds ;  for  whilst  the  buds  of  true  stems 
send  forth  branches  only,  the  buds  of  underground 
stems  always  send  forth  both  roots  and  branches.  It 
is  necessary,  both  for  the  sake  of  exactness  of  lan- 
guage, and  for  practical  purposes,  carefully  to  dis- 


tinguish between  these  two  classes  of  organs.  For 
whilst  an  under-ground  stem  is  one  of  the  means 
destined  by  nature  for  the  multiplication  of  plants, 
true  roots  never  perform  this  office  except  in  cir- 
cumstances special  and  very  unusual.  Neither  do 
such  stems  appear  to  perform  the  office  of  roots.^ 
They  seem  intended  to  act  a  part  similar  to  that  of 
seed,  their  buds  taking  the  place  of  the  embryo, 
and  their  mass  the  place  of"  the  parenchyma  of 
the  seed.  Like  seeds,  they  are  destined  to  give 
rise  to  new  individuals  of  their  species,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  nourishment,  until  their  roots 
are  sufficiently  developed  to  perform  that  office. 
Hence  it  is,  that  before  sprouting,  they  are  filled 
with  nutritious  matter,  and  form  a  very  important 
article  of  food  ;  but  after  sprouting  they  are  shri- 
velled and  dry,  consisting,  like  the  roots  of  biennial 
plants  after  their  second  year's  growth,  of  nothing 
more  than  empty  cellules,  which  the  growing 
plant  has  exhausted  of  all  nutritious  matter;  and 
hence  too  it  is,  that  a  potato,  although  not  buried 
in  the  earth,  will  sprout  and  grow  very  well,  so 
long  as  the  nutritious  matter  which  it  contains 
lasts,  but  80  soon  as  that  is  exhausted,  will  die. 

Under-ground  stems  present  a  very  considerab'e 
variety,  both  in  form  and  in  structure.  The  tuber 
of  the  potato  is  generally  more  or  less  globular  in 
form,  and  always  homogeneous  in  structure  ;  the 
cormus  of  the  tulip  is  far  more  regular  in  its  shape 
than  the  potato,  but  like  that,  is  homogeneous  in 
its  structure  ;  the  bulb  of  the  onion  has  the  same_ 
shape  as  the  cormus  of  the  tulip,  but  instead  of 
being  like  that,  homogeneous  in  its  structure,  it 
consists  of  a  number  of  concentric  bands,  easily 
separable  from  one  another.  The  botanist  consid- 
ers these  as  modified  leaves  ;  the  scaly  bulb  of  the 
lilly  is  more  evidently  made  up  of  modified  leaves. 
The  root-stock  of  the  sweet-flag,  (acorus  calamus) 
which  presents  us  with  still  a  diffierent  form  of  un- 
der-ground stem,  is  a  thick-jointed  stalk,  seriding 
forth  shoots  and  roots  from  every  separate  joint. 
These  are  some  of  the  common  forms  of  under- 
ground stems;  there  are  others  which  are  more 
uncommon,  and  vvhich  it  is  hardly  worth  our  while 
to  notice  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  wild  onion,  or  garlic,  (allionia  vincale,) 
forms  its  bulbs  at  the  top  of  its  stem,  among  its 
flowers  and  seed;  the  orange  lilly,  (lilimn  bulbi- 
ferum,)  a  plant  common  in  gardens,  forms  its  bulbs 
at  the  points  where  its  leaves  are  joined  to  the 
stem  ;  the  common  white  lilly  {liliiim  candidum,) 
forms  its  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  old  bulbs,  and 
not  from  the  roots  ;  and  the  potato  in  like  manner 
forms  its  tubers  at  the  extremities  of  short  under- 
ground branches,  as  is  evident  from  inspection  du- 
ring the  forming  state  of  tubers,  and  not  upon  the 
roots,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  By  particular 
management,  De  Candolle  states,  that  he  has 
caused  potatoes  to  form  on  (he  ordinary  branches  of 
the  plant,  and  even  at  the  axils  ot'the  leaves.  That 
the  tubes  are  formed  upon  the  under-ground 
branches,  and  not  upon  the  roots  of  potatoes  is  a 
fact  vvhich  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  attempting 
to  determine  the  best  manner  of  cultivating  that 
vegetable.  The  circumstances  which  seem  most 
favorable  to  the  developement  of  these  under- 
ground branches  on  vvhich  the  tubers  form,  are,  the 
exclusion  of  light  and  a  proper  degree  of  moisture. 
If  the  light  be  not  excluded,  the  branches,  if  devel- 
oped at  all.  will  be  like  the  common  branches  of  the 
plant ;  if  there  be  not  sufficient  moisture  present, 
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Ihe  branches  will  not  form  at  all.  The  circutn- 
siances  which  seem  most  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion and  perfection  ol"  the  tuber,  are,  the  exclusion 
of  hffht,  a  proper  degree  ol"  moisture,  and  protec- 
tion Irom  the  intense  heat  of  tjie  sun.  The  efiect 
of  light  upon  the  tubers,  is  to  render  them  oreen 
and  bitier,  by  converting  their  nutritious  nTatter 
into  matter  similar  to  that  of  which  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  are  composed.  The  want  of  moisture 
prevents  the  full  developement  of  the  tuber.  The 
cHect  of  the  intense  heat  of  Ihe  sun  is  to  harden 
the  tissues  of  the  tuber,  so  as  to  unfit  them  for  the 
perfor.Tiance  of  their  office.  Besides  this,  it  is  im- 
portant that  tine  soil,  or  whatever  it  may  be  in 
which  the  tubes  grow,  should  be  so  loose  as  not 
to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  their  increase  in  size.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  tubers  derive 
nourishment  ii-om  the  soil,  not  immediately,  but 
through  the  true  roots. 

With  these  remarks,  I  will  venture  to  propose 
what  I  should  consider  the  best  plan  for  cultivating 
potatoes.     Let  the  ground  be  prepared  in  the  or- 
dinary way;  lay  the  potatoes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lurrovv,  and  cover  them  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  with  coarse  manure,  or  leaves,  and  then 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  earth.     After  the 
stalks  are  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  ground 
cover  ail  except  their  ends  under  in  the  sanie  man- 
ner ;  and  perhaps,  this  process   may   be  advan- 
tageously repeated  a  third  time  ;  after  which  thev 
should  be  surtered  to  go  to  seed.     The  first  cover- 
ing should,  unless  the  land  be  very  rich,  consist  in 
part  of  manure,  in  order  to  furnish  nourishment 
to  the  plant;  the  second  and  third,  may  consist  of 
straw  or  leaves,  as  the  principal  object  is  to  keep 
the  earth  loose,  and  to  protect  the  tubers  from  the 
action  of  the  sun.     It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally 
known,  that  there  is  no  more  effectual  protection 
tor  ground,  against  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun 
than  a  covering  of  dry  leaves.     Where  they  co- 
ver the  ground  to  the  depth  of  three  or  tour  inches 
on  removing  (hem,  even  in  the  hottest  weather 
you  will  find  the  ground  moist  under  them.  Hence 
It  IS,  that  they  assist  a  crop  of  potatoes,  even 
where  they  are  not  covered  with  earth,  so  as  to 
cause  more  tubers  to  form  amongst  them.     I  have 
never  known   potatoes  to   be  raised  in  just  the 
manner  which  I  have  proposed,  but  in  rnany  in- 
stances, I  have  known  them  to  be  raised,  in  me- 
thods somewhat  similar  ;  and  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation has  extended,  the  nearer  the  method  adopt- 
ed has  approached  to  the  method  which  I  have 
proposed,  the  better  the  crop  has  been.     I  have 
known  an  excellent  crop  of  potatoes  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  simply  laying  the  seed-pototoes  in  a  furrow, 
and  covering  them  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more 
with  dry  leaves  and  straw.     Many  larmers  are  in 
the  habit  of  covering  their  potatoes  with  loose  sod 
instead  of  simple  earth,  always  turning  the  trrass 
side  of  the  sod  under,  so  as  to  prevent  its  sprout- 
ing ;  and  very  good  crops  are  raised  in  this  way. 
But  whatever  plan  we  may  adopt,  a  knowledc^e  of 
the  nature  of  the  tuber,  and  of  the  manner  of  its 
growth,  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  kept  suf- 
hciently  moist,  should  be  protected  from  the  licrht 
and  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  that  the  earth  around 
It  should  be  kept  loose ;  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
etalk  should  be  covered  under  after  it  has  grown 
to  some  considerable  height;  and  that  the  manure 
which  is  intended  to  assist  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  should  be  placed  around  the  true  roots,  and 


not  the  tubers,  as  these  last,  like  the  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  derive  their  nourishment  through  the 
true  roots.  ° 

(To  be  continued.) 


MEMOIR    TO    CONGRESS    ON     THE    BEET     CUL- 
TURE. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  ai}d  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  uimerica  in 
Congress  assembled  : 

The  memorial  of  Charles  Lewis  Fi.eischmann,  a  natural- 
ized citizen  of  tlie  United  States, 

Respectfully  represents  : 

The  existence  of  crystallizable  sugar  in  the 
beet-root  was  discovered  by  the  German  chemist 
Markgraf,  m  the  year  1747.  He  communicated 
the  results  ol  his  experiments  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Berlin;  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance which  his  discovery  would  have  on  acr. 
riculture  and  industry,  and  endeavored  to  bringit 
into  practice;  but  at  that  time,  the  price  of  su.rar 
being  moderate,  chemistry  not  advanced  to  mwli- 
fy  the  complicated  operations,  and  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  not  sufficiently  awakened  to  make  it  an 
object  of  speculation,  the  discovery  remained 
i^'^5°"!.^^'"g  P"t  '"to  practical  use  until  the  year 
1796,  (forty-nine years  afterwards,)  when  Achard, 
another  Prussian  chemist,  repealed  the  experi- 
ments of  Markgraf,  modified  them,  and  erected 
the  first  manufactory  at  Kunnern,  in  Germany, 

The  results  of  Achard's  manipulation  created 
great  sensation  all  over  Europe,  particularly  in 
t  ranee,  where  the  chemists  re-examined  the  pro- 
cess of  Achard,  simplified  it,  and  made  it  more 
practicable  and  profitable  in  its  results. 

These  simplified  manipulations  were  adopted  bv 
enthusiastic  speculators,  full  of  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, peculiar  to  the  French  character;  but  the 
results  were  not  satisfactory,  as  the  immensely 
large  and  costly  manufactories  were  partly  esta- 
blished in  places  where  the  soil  was  not  sufficiently 
productive,  where  fuel  was  scarce  and  hi^rh,  the 
market  distant,  and  the  operations  directed  by  men 
who  had  not  the  least  idea  of  agriculture— a 
science  necessarily  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  beet-sugar— nor  practical  knowledge 
ol  an  entirely  new  process,  and  a  most  imperfect 
apparatus.  The  consequence  of  these  obstacles 
was  a  complete  failure,  which  induced  the  opinion 
over  the  whole  world,  that  the  extraction  of  sucrar 
Irom  the  beet,  though  correct  in  theory,  was  fm- 
practicahle  on  a  large  scale. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  enhght- 
ened  men;  they  saw  the  causes  of  failure  in  tlieir 
true  light,  and  endeavored  to  overcome  and  to  cor- 
rect them.  The  political  events  of  1812  accele- 
rated the  developement  of  this  new  branch  of  in- 
dustry; the  French  government,  in  want  of  a 
substitute  for  the  colonial  sugar,  encourat^ed  the 
manufacture  of  the  beet-sugar,  by  establishing 
tour  large  manufactories,  and  teaching  the  best 
method  of  extraction. 

In  1814,  these  manufactories  were  in  full  opera- 
tion and  flourishing,  when  the  peace  of  Europe 
allowed  the  importation  of  the  colonial  sugar  into 
1 1  ranee,  causing  a  destructive  shock  to  the  manu- 
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facturers  of  indigenous  sugar,  which  none  but  im- 
mense fortunes  could  endure,  and  created,  again, 
llie  belief  that  the  manulacture  of  ihe  jject-sugar 
could  never  come  in  competition  with  the  colonial. 

This  might  have  been  the  final  catastrophe  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  beet-sugar,  had  it  not  been 
lor  the  etibrls  made  to  revive  it  again  by  some 
wealthy  and  enlightened  manufacturers. 

These  efforts,  however,  did  not  arise  entirely 
from  the  patriotic  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
France,  (as  now  pretended,)  but  partly  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  immense  capitals  invested  in  build- 
ings, apparatus,  liirms,  &c.  Moreover,  the  man- 
ufiicturers  knew  there  was  yet  five  or  six  per  cent, 
more  to  gain  by  an  improved  operation. 

This  it  was  that  gave  a  new  start  to  this  favo- 
rite branch  of  industry;  and  chemistry,  particu- 
larly adapted  to  improve  the  art  and  manulacture, 
assisted  in  simplifying  the  process,  and  discovered 
the  mode  of  reviving  animal  charcoal  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  repeatedly  used,  while  the  im- 
proved apparatus  helped  to  economize  labor  and 
fuel;  and  all  this,  combined  with  a  wonderful  per- 
severance, reduced  the  expenses  of  the  fabrica- 
tion, and  enabled  the  old  establishments  to  conti- 
nue in  operation,  even  when  the  price  of  colonial 
sugar  was  very  low.  This  created  confidence  ana 
a  rapid  increase  of  establishments. 

The  cultivation  of  the  beet  has  had  the  most 
beneficial  influence  on  agriculture;  as,  in  the  last 
year,  more  than  eighty  thousand  acres  of  land 
were  planted  in  beet,  producing  about  one  million 
of  tone  of  this  root;  and,  as  generally  rotations 
of  four  crops  are  adopted,  it  brought  at  least  three 
million  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  under 
the  highest  cultivation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  manufactories,  and  the  quantity  produced,  in 
France. 
In  1828   there  were  103  manufactories,  which 

Beet-sugar. 

produced  100,000  cwt. 

1831         200      220,000 

1836  643  950,000 

1837  600  1,000,000 
Or  20,000  tons  of  beet-sugar. 

The  manufacture  of  indigenous  sugar  did  not 
affect  the  demand  for  colonial  sugar,  as  the  con- 
sumption continually  increased  until  the  year 
1836,  as  appears  by  a  table  from  (he  Journal  of 
Conmierce  of  1836,  viz: 

In        Consump.  of  colon,  sugar.      Con.   of  beet-sugar. 

18-5  61,255,232  fi-.  4,000,000  fi-. 

1831  67,542,792  10,000,000 

1832  62,069,638  15,000,000 
1835  69,000,000  30,000,000 

But,  in  the  year  1336,  France  imported  only 
75,120  tons  of  colonial  sugar — a  diininulion  ol 
15,630  tons  in  one  year;  a  quantum  too  large  not 
to  alarm  the  proprietors  of  the  sugar  plantations 
in  the  French  colonies,  and  particularly  in  JMar- 
tiiiique,  who  looked,  some  years  ago,  with  an 
ironical  smile  at  the  beet-sugar  manuiiiciurer. 
They,  who  have  ridiculed  and  caricatured  every 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  industry,  felt  them- 
selves forced  to  send,  in  1835,  Baron  de  Cools, 
with  the  following  proposition  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, viz:  demanding — 

1.  Diminution  of  (he  duties  upon  French  colo- 
nial sugar  of  50  per  cent.,  and  a  proportional  re- 
luction  of  duties  upon  the  foreign  colonial  sugar. 


2.  The  permission  (o  export  the  colonial  sugar 
direct  to  a  foreign  market. 

3.  A  careflil  examination  and  investigation  how 
the  French  colonial  and  beet-sugar  nianufjxctories 
can  be  equally  taxed. 

The  latest  news  from  France  states  that  the 
government  came,  finally,  (o  the  conclusion  of  an 
equal  taxation  upon  the  indigenous  and  colonial 
sugar,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  New  York  paper,  (Morning  Courier  and 
New  York  Enquirer  of  December  18,  1838,) 
dated 

[By  tlie  Ville  de  Lyons] 

Paris,  October  30, 1838. 

"A  branch  of  industry,  (the  offspring  of  neces- 
sity under  the  empire,)  the  production  of  sugar 
from  beet-root,  has  engaged  much  attention  in 
France,  and  has  been  carried  on  with  success,  and 
to  a  vast  ex(ent.  The  natural  consequence  has 
been,  that  sugar,  the  produce  of  the  French  colo- 
nies, which  is  burdened  with  a  very  large  duty  on 
importation  into  France,  loas  beaten  out  of  the 
market.  Appeals  were  made  by  (he  suffering 
colonists  to  the  government,  repeatedly,  repre- 
senting (he  dis(ress  in(o  which  (hey  had  fallen 
from  this  circumstance  ;  the  irremediable  ruin  (hat 
would  necessarily  fiill  upon  them  if  the  present 
tariff  were  maintained,  and  soliciting  relief.  After 
a  variety  of  expedients  to  evade  a  decision  on  the 
point,  the  government  has  just  come  to  (he  reso- 
lution of  proposing  to  the  chambers,  (which  are 
to  meet  on  the  21th  December,)  to  reduce  the 
import  duty  on  colonial  sugar  by  8^  francs  per 
cwt.,  which,  with  a  precisely  similar  excise  duty 
levied  on  (he  beet-root,  or  home-grown  sugar, 
will,  the}'  say,  sufTIce  to  re-open  the  market  to  the 
colonies." 

Such  is  the  state  and  results  of  the  indigenous 
sugar  mnufacture  in  France. 

What  is  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  industry 
in  the  other  parts  of  Europe  ? 

England,  (the  mother  of  colonies,)  which  waa 
very  much  prejudiced  against  (he  manufacture  of 
indigenous  sugar,  seems  to  see,  in  the  adoption 
of  it,  the  only  means  of  improving  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  man  in  her  colonies  ;  and 
she  has  already  overcome  some  of  her  prejudices, 
and  has  begun  to  establish  manufactories.  The 
following  article,  taken  from  the  London  Mechan- 
ics' Mugazine  of  18.36,  (No.  169,)  wiU  show  its 
progress : 

"  A  refinery  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root  is  be- 
ing erected  at  Thames  Bank,  Chelsea,  which,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  in  operation  in  about  six 
weeks.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  during 
ihe  past  summer,  a  great  many  acres  of  land  have 
been  put  into  cultivation  with  the  root,  at  Wands- 
worth and  other  places.  The  machinery  will  be 
principally  on  the  plans  of  the  vacuum-pans,  and 
a  pure  refined  sugar  will  be  produced  from  the 
juice  by  the  first  process  of  evaporation,  affer  it 
has  simply  undergone  the  process  of  discoloriza- 
lion.  Another  part  of  the  premises  is  appropria- 
ted to  the  manufacture  of  coarse  brown  paper  from 
the  refuse,  for  which  it  is  extensively  used  in 
France.  In  case  the  govcrment  do  not  interfere, 
and,  by  rendering  the  product  excisable,  retard  or 
prohibit  its  manulacture,  several  individuals  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  establish  refineries  in  differ- 
ent partsofihe  kingdom  for  purifying  sugar,  which 
may  be  produced  in  agricultural   districts    for   do- 
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mestic  or  foreign  use.  A  refinery  has  lately 
been  establised  at  Belfast,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
town  upwards  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  iiave 
been  put  in  cuhivation  with  the  beet- root  for  tlie 
■    manufacture  of  sugar." 

Russia,  which  adop{s  every  useful  improve- 
ment in  manufacture,  has,  in  the  southern  depart- 
ments, large  manufactories  of  beet-sugar,  by  which 
she  expects  to  furnish  some  of  the  Asiatic  mar- 
kets with  this  article.  So  have  Eohemia,  Hun- 
gary, Austria,  and  Switzerland  large  beet-sugar 
manufactories,  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 

The  Germans,  though  the  discoverers  of  thecr}'^- 
(allizable  sugar  in  the  beet-root,  until  1S3G   made 
very  little  progress  in  its  manulacture.     This  is  to 
be  ascribed   as   well  to  the  continual  war   with 
France,  which  checked  every  improvement,  as  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  business  itself     The  Ger- 
mans, well  aware  and  well  informed  of  every  im- 
provement made  abroad,  never  found  it  sufficiently 
lucrative  to  embark  in  it ;  but  it  seems  that  this  na- 
tion which  has  given  the  world  so  many  great  and 
important  discoveries,  was  destined  to  bring  ils  own 
discovery  of  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  lioin  the 
beet  to  perfection.     This   was  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Schuetzenbach,  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Ba- 
den. Schuetzenbach  re-examined  carefully  Mark- 
graft's  experiments,  and  found  that  the  first  expe- 
riment of  this  great  chemist,  made  eighty-nine 
years  ago,  is  the  best  method,  when  modified,  to 
produce,  with  less  labor  and  expense,  eight  pounds 
of  white  refined  sugar  out  of  100  pounds  of  the 
raw  beet-root.    This  improvement  it  is,  which  will, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  exclude  all  the  colonial 
sugar  from  the  European  market,  as  well  as  our 
own.    This  improvement,  also,  will  change  the 
condition  of  millions  of  men  in  the  colonies. 

The  opinion  and  judgment  of  a  nation,  jealous 
of  every  discovery  or  improvement  made  in  other 
countries,  and  especially  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
in  which  it  has  sacrificed  millions  of  francs  for  its 
perfection,  will  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  importance 
of  the  new  improvement.  These  new  discoveries 
are  detailed  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats  Politique^  et  Literaries,  in 
Paris,  dated  the  16th  July,  1838;  by  Michel  Che- 
valier, viz: 

"It  would  seem  that  the  spirit  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  days  of  the  revolution,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  political  arena,  and  is  exert- 
ing itself  in  that  of  industry.  At  this  time,  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  is  on  the  point  of 
undergoing  a  metamorphosis  which,  as  it  appears, 
will  change  all  the  condition  of  its  existence,  and 
extend  its  influence,  not  only  to  the  consumption, 
but  also  to  the  production  of  that  article. 

"Until  now,  a  series  of  operations  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  extracting  of  sugar  li-om  the  beet, 
which,  though  simple  enough  in  appearance,  are 
in  reality  complicated  and  delicate;  which  de- 
mand not  only  a  great  number  of  intelligent  and 
skilful  workman,  but  also  require  considerable 
material  to  be  operated  upon  ;  and  which,  again, 
consume  costly  articles,  such  as  milk,  blood,  ani- 
mal charcoal,  &c. 

"In  the  former  process  the  sugar-beet  was 
scraped;  the  pulp  pressed  by  means  of  an  hy- 
draulic press.  Thejuice  so  obtained,  underwent 
defecation,  or  the  separation  of  the  albuminous 
and  mucilaginous  elements,  and  then  the  clarifica- 
tion and  evaporation.  Once  concentrated,  (he 
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sirup  underwent  crystallization,  which  furnished 
the  raw  sugar ;  and  this  then  had  to  be  refined 
before  it  could  be  admitted  on  our  tables. 

"Since  its  origin,  the  process  of  extracting  the 
sugar  has  always  been  the  main  point,  but  it  has 
been  modified  and  improved  in  the  details;  so 
much  so,  that  our  manufacturers,  who  were  ruin- 
ing themselves  when  the  sugar  was  at  six  francs 
the  pound,  are  becoming  rich  at  the  low  price  of 
20  sous  per  lb.  At  this  time,  the  scraping,  press- 
ing, delecation,  clarifying,  and  evaporating  were 
attended  with  difficulties,  which  it  required  a 
great  length  of  time  to  subdue.  The  loss  in  man- 
ufacturing was  enormous,  as  only  from  three  to 
five  parts  of  sugar  were  obtained  from  a  hundred 
pounds  of  beets,  instead  of  ten  pounds,  which  are 
contained  in  the  root. 

"With  the  assistence  of  chemical  analysis,  it 
was  ascertained  that  this  evil  proceeded  from  the 
presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  acid,  of  divers 
coloring,  mucilaginous,  and  gelatinous  matters, 
suspended  in  the  juice.  The  presence  of  these 
mischievous  substaiicc^a  injures  the  sugar,  prevents 
it  fiom  crystallizing,  .sometimes  destroys  it,  and 
causes  it  to  yield  uiily  poor  molasses.  To  pre- 
vent these  injurious  eflects,  diflerent  agents  have 
been  used,  which  were  found  more  or  less  effica- 
cious. Apparatus  was  constructed,  which  accel- 
erated the  manufacture,  and  diminished  the  time 
during  which  the  sugar  is  in  contact  with  these 
injurious  substances;  but  the  inquiry  was  never 
made  whether  it  were  possible  to  separate  the  su- 
gar fiom  those  foreign  bodies,  or  at  least  to  neu- 
tralize or  paralyze  their  destructive  power,  before 
thejuice  is  extracted. 

"The  new  process,  first  alluded  to,  was  discov- 
ered in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  by  Mr.  Schuet- 
zenbach, of  Carlsruhe.  The  experiments  intro- 
duced a  method  of  manufacturing  the  sugar,  which 
was  adopted  by  several  manufacturers  on  the  rio-ht 
bank  of  the  lline,  and  which  is  already  in  vig- 
orous operation. 

"Like  all  ideas  which   are  destined  to  accom- 
plish revolutions  in  manufactures,  as  well  as  in 
politics,  that  which  serves  as  the  basis  to  the  new 
process  is  simple.     The  operation  of  drying  the 
beets  immediately  after  they  are  taken  fram  the 
field,  is  now  the  first  step  in  the  process.     By 
this  operation,  the  mucilaginous  matter,  which  ia 
an  integral  part  of  the  beet,  losses  the  property  of 
dissolving  in  water;   this  drying  stops  also  the 
fermentation  which  takes  place  during  the  preser- 
vation of  the  beets  in  cellars  or  in   the  heap,  and 
likewise  prevents  the  formation  of  acids,  which 
weje  created  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar,  and 
wlfich  embarrassed  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar. 
"When  the  beets  are  once  dried,  the  suga'r  ia 
easily  obtained  by  mixing  them  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  which  produces  a  solution   of  sugar 
and  a  very  small  proportion  of  other  bodies,  and 
which,   by  the  process  of  evaporation,  gives  at 
once  a  good  product,  which  can  be  easily  refined. 
"In  a  word,  the  elementary  operation  of  the  de- 
siccation acts  with  the  power  of  exorcism;  it  drives 
from  thejuice  all  injurious  substances  which  were 
the  former  causes  of  evil  in  this  manufacture. 

"This  fact  being  once  understood,  and  duly 
verified  by  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  it  was 
then  important  to  bring  it  to  perfi^ction  by  an  easy 
practical  manipulation.  This  ie  what  the  'Socieie 
(V  JEncouragemenf  is  about  to  undertake,  and 
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that  with  every  chance  of  complete  success. 
This  is  already  much  more  than  mere  expectation, 
because  the  problems  which  it  has  proposed  are 
already  more  than  half  solved,  and  the  entire  so- 
lution of  them  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt :  so 
that  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  from  beets  is 
about  to  be  built  on  a  new  basis. 

"The  'Societe  d'  EncouragemenV  have  offered 
the  following  prizes  for  the  promotion  of  this  man- 
ufacture : 

"1.  One  of  4000  francs  for  the  best  process  for 
the  desiccation  of  the  beets. 

"2.  One  of  4,000  francs  for  the  best  treatment 
of  the  dried  beet  for  the  extraction  of  the  raw  su- 
gar. 

"3.  One  of  4.000  francs  for  the  conversion  of 
the  raw  into  refined  sugar,  without  taking  it  out  of 
the  mould. 

"4.  One  of  3,000  francs  for  an  analysis  of  the 
beet  root,  &c. 

"5.  One  of  3,000  francs  for  the  invention  of  a 
saccharometer,  which  should  be  constructed  so  as 
to  be  easily  applied,  and  to  have  the  property  of 
showing  immediately  the  quantity  of  crystalliza- 
ble  sugar  contained  in  the  fluid  under  trial.  A 
contrivance  of  this  kind,  which  would  be  a  sure 
guide  for  the  farmer,  and  for  the  workmen  in 
manufactories,  indicating  to  the  former  the  proper 
time  to  collect  his  crop  of^  beets,  and  to  the  latter, 
how  to  manage  his  operations,  would  be  of  im- 
mense value. 

When  these  five  prizes  are  gained,  the  theoret- 
ical and  practical  renovation  of  the  manufacture  of 
beet-sugar  will  be  radically  accomplished  in  all  its 
forms. 

"To  the  question,  xvill this  be  effected?  it  may 
be  safely  answered  that  existing  facts  scarcely  al- 
low of  the  expression  of  a  doubt  that  such  will  be 
the  case. 

"The  problem  of  the  complete  and  rapid  de- 
siccation by  an  economical  process  has  presented 
very  formidable  difficulties.  This  drying  may  be 
denominated  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  sys- 
tem; but  this  problem  is  far  from  being  insolvable; 
on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  solved. 
"In  one  of  the  last  sessions  of  the  Societie  d' 
Encouragement,  Mr.  Beyrand,  of  Marseilles,  pre- 
sented beets  cut  in  slices,  which  were  dried  in  eight 
minutes  by  the  combined  action  of  pressure  and 
heat,  effected  by  two  cylinders,  heated  to  one  hun- 
dred degrees  by  steam.  This  result  will  appear 
more  prodigious  when  we  consider  that  100  parts 
of  beets  contain  84  parts  of  water. 

"The  beets,  prepared  after  Mr.  Beyrand's  me- 
thod, preserve  all  their  sweetness.  Mr.  Schuet- 
zenbach,  of  Baden,  dries  the  beets  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess, probably  less  perfect  than  Mr.  Beyrand's  me- 
thod; but  the  result  is  already  excellent,  and  fa- 
vors the  application  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  Mr.  Schuetsenbach,  the  beets  are  cut 
m  small  thin  slices,  and  as  soon  as  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  air,  they  bend  and  roll  up,  and 
lose  the  property  of  slicking  together,  which  gives 
the  hot  air  of  a  kiln,  (to  which  they  are  brought 
immediately  after  they  are  cut,)  a  free  circulation 
in  all  directions  round  them.  The  temperature  of 
these  kilns  is  from  30  to  40  degrees  Reaumur, 
(from  99.5  to  122  degrees  Fahrenheat.) 

"Mr.  Schuetzenbach's  apparatus  of  desiccation 
Is  very  economical.  The  machine  lor  cutting  the 
beets  costs  only  fi-om  400  to  600  finncs,  and  half  a 


horse  power  is  sufficient  to  put  it  in  operation. 
Such  a  macliine,  when  at  work  every  day  for  three 
months  will  cut  one  million  killogrammes  of  beets, 
(about  1000  tons,)  wliioh  would  be  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  a  large  manufactory.  A  kiln,  about  10 
feet  by  9,  and  9  feet  high,  dries,  in  24  hours,  3000 
pounds  of  beets,  and  consumes  only  420  pounds  of 
charcoal.  Three  such  kilns  would  be  sufficient  to 
dry  all  the  beets  cut  by  one  machine  during  twelve 
hours. 

"  In  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Schuetzenbach,  the 
dry  beets  are  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  sprinkled 
over  with  lime,  and  stored  away  in  casks.  When 
the  sugar  is  to  be  extracted,  this  coarse  powder  is 
mixed  with  water,  which  produces  a  liquor  mark- 
ing 21  degrees  on  the  saccharometer;  and  when 
evaporated  with  Rolh's  apparatus,  this  liquor 
yields,  without  any  other  preparation  at  the  first 
chrystallization,  a  raw  sugar,  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  bonne  quatrieme,  which,  after  a 
second  chrystallization,  becomes  a  bonne  commune 
The  advantage  of  this  new  method  is  such,  that 
the  beets  raised  at  Esslingen,  in  Germany,  in  1837, 
(less  rich  in  sugar  than  the  preceding  year,)  yield- 
ed more  than  eight  per  cent,  of  chrystallyzable  su- 
gar, instead  of  five,  which  was  the  highest  product 
by  the  old  process;  and,  in  the  proportion  as  the 
gain  on  sugar  increases,  the  expenses  decrease;  so 
much  so,  that  eight  pounds,  now  obtained,  costs 
less  than  formerly  four  or  five  firora  100  pounds  of 
beets. 

"  Two  important  points  are  then  attained :  first, 
how  to  dry  the  beet;  and  second,  how  to  extract 
the  sugar  from  it. 

"To  refine  the  raw  sugar,  without  taking  it  out 
from  the  moulds  in  vvhich  the  syrup  was  placed 
to  crystallize,  and  which  always  causes  the  loss 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  appears  to  be 
a  question  equally  advanced.  Recent  experi- 
ments, on  a  large  scale,  show  that  raw  sugar  wash- 
ed in  moulds,  with  pressure,  gives,  in  the  short 
space  of  three  days,  a  perfect  refined  article,  which 
formerly  required  from  two  to  three  weeks  to  ef- 
fect. 

"In  regard  to  the  analysis  of  the  beet  in  its  di- 
vers states  of  maturity,  nothing  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted ;  but  this  is  a  task  which  chemists  can 
at  any  time  accomplish,  and  the  prize  held  out  for 
it  will  induce  many  a  chemist  to  undertake  it;  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  know  to  what  ex- 
tent the  constituent  parts  of  the  sugar-beet  devel- 
op themselves  simultaneously,  and  which  is  the 
most  favorable  moment  for  collecting  them  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

"In  regard  to  an  exact  saccharometer,  of  a  sim- 
ple and  practical  construction,  with  the  aid  of 
which  all  manufacturers  can  accertain,  to  a  fifti- 
eth part,  the  richness  of  the  saccharine  matter  in 
beets,  and  of  all  other  substances  containing  crys- 
tallizable  sugar,  the  learned  researches  of  a  young 
chemist,  M.  Peligot,  promise  great  success.  Lime 
and  barytes,  have  the  property  to  combine  with 
crystallizable  sugar,  and  form  together  an  insolu- 
ble composition,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  su- 
gar does  not  alter,  and  is  easily  separated  from  if. 
In  bringing  this  fact  to  a  simple  mechanical  ope- 
ration, no  doubt  is  left  that  the  quantity  of  sugar 
contained  in  beet  sirup  can  be  afecertained  with 
the  greatest  nicety. 

"The  proplems  proposed  by  the  Societe  J'  Un- 
covragement  arc  at   tliis  lime   almost   solved.     It 
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does  not  any  longer  propose  to  discover  a  new 
method,  but  only  to  perfect  the  processes  which 
are  already  verified  by  an  application  on  a  large 
scale.  Among  the  advantages  which  are  derived 
from  the  renovation  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
beet-sugar,  is  the  extension  of  the  culture  of  the 
beet-root ;  because  it  will  be  easy  for  every  farmer 
to  send  his  dry  product  to  any  market,  far  or  near, 
as  the  weight  of  the  raw  beet  is  reduced,  by  the 
process  of  desiccation,  to  less  than  one-sixth  part. 
The  beet  can  now  be  raised  any  where,  however 
distant  from  the  manufactory ;  and,  reciprocally, 
it  is  possible  to  establish  manufactories  in  all  parts 
of  France,  to  concentrate  them  in  such  places 
where  fuel  is  plenty  and  at  a  low  price ;  whereas, 
at  present,  the  manufacture  is  only  possible  close 
to  a  field,  fertile  enough  to  produce  beets.  Ano- 
ther important  fact :  1,000  pounds  of  beets  contain 
100  pounds  of  sugar.  The  price  of  beets  is  about 
12  francs  ;  the  expense  of  drying  and  extracting 
the  sugar  would  not  exceed  10  fi-ancs,  (this  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  experiments  ;)  making  the  total 
amount  22  francs.  Suppose  that  one-tenth  of  the 
sugar  is  lost,  the  manufacturer  would  have  90 
pounds  of  sugar  lor  22  li-ancs,  or  100  pounds  for 
less  than  25  francs.  Allowing  for  small  expen- 
ses, &c.,  50  per  cent.,  the  sugar  (the  refined  su- 
gar of  this  country)  could  be  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer for  38  centimes,  (or  7^  cts.)  per  pound. 

"This  will  create  a  revolution  in  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar,  as  well  as  in  the  division  of  the 
brances  of  industry,  over  the  whole  globe  ;  then 
instead  of  importing  sugar  from  the  southern  re- 
gions it  will  be  lell  for  us  to  furnish  them. 

"Michel  Chevalier." 

Another  proof  of  the  practicability  and  great 
advantage  of  this  improvement,  is  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  it  was  adopted  and  put  into  ope- 
ration by  the  Germans  themselves,  who  are  gene- 
rally very  careful  and  prudent  in  all  their  specula- 
tions. They  have  already  established  extensive 
manufactories  on  the  Rhine. 

The  importance  of  Mr,  Schuetzenbach's  discov- 
ery is  best  proved  by  chemical  analysis  and  exam- 
ination of  the  physiology  of  plants.     This  analy 


formed,  contain  the  sugar  in  its  pure  stale,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mucilage "? 

These  are  questions  as  to  the  physiology  of  the 
beet,  which  Avere  first  suggested  by  Raspail,  a 
French  chemist,  (in  his  work  on  the  physiology 
of  plants,  Paris,  1837,)  and  he  solved  these  im- 
portant problems  by  the  following  microscopic  ex- 
periments. 

"When  a  thin  slice  of  the  red  beet-root  is 
brought  under  the  locus  of  a  microscope,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  texture  of  the  beet  is  formed 
of  hexagonal  cells,  transparent,  and  of  a  purple 
color;  these  cells  are  crossed  by  white  ones,  four 
or  five  times  longer  than  the  purple  cells;  this 
tissue  of  white  cells  is  crossed  again  by  bundles 
of  opaque  cylinders,  of  a  gray  color,  through 
which  the  spirals  (elements  generateurs)  are  ob- 
served. 

"When  a  drop  of  acid  (^acide  sulphurique  al- 
bumineux,  which  has  the  property  of  coloring  sac- 
charine substances  purple)  is  put  on  this  thin 
slice,  the  colors  change;  the  part  which  was  pur- 
ple turns  yellowish,  the  long  cells  remain  white, 
but  the  obaque  cylinders  become  purple." 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  cells,  naturally 
purple,  enclose  the  coloring  matter  and  the  muci- 
lage, and  the  opaque  cylinders  the  sugar  in  its 
pure  state.  Thus  the  mucilage  in  the  beet-root  is 
separated  by  nature  from  the  sugar,  and  mixed 
during  the  manipulation,  which  caused  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  extraction  in  the  old  process,  when 
the  mucilage  was  combined  with  the  sugar  in  gra- 
ting, pressing,  and  even  in  defecation. 

To  separate  this  five-tenths  parts  of  mucilage 
which  the  beet  contains,  occasioned  not  only  the 
loss  or  considerable  sugar,  but  also  labor,  fuel,  and 
costly  material,  as,  for  instance,  animal  charcoal, 
blood,  &c. 

The  new  process  acts  entirely  in  conformity 
with  the  results  of  scientific  investigation,  and  the 
whole  process  is  reduced  to  a  simple  operation, 
which  gives  a  sure  gain  of  eight  per  cent,  of 
white  refined  sugar  from  one  hundred  pounds  of 
the  raw  beet-root. 

The  beets  are  now  cut  in  thin  slices,  dried  be- 
fore any  fermentation  can  take  place,  ground  to 


sis  of  the  beet-root  shows   that  100  parts  of  the    fi,,e         jg    g^  that  all  cells  are  bi^oken'a1)art,  and 


root  contain — 

86.3  parts  of  wafer, 
3.2  parts  fibrous  matter, 
10.0  parts  of  crystalizable  sugar, 
0.5  parts  of  mucilage. 
By  the  new  process,  the  water  in  the  beet  is 
evaporated,  and  there  remain  only  13.7  parts  ol 
dry  substance,  which  consists  of  the  sugar,  mucil- 
age, and  fibrous  matter. 

The  sugar  dissolves  in  cold  or  warm  water  al- 
most instantaneously. 

The  mucilage  is  insoluble  in  water;  when  in 
a  dry  state,  and  mixed  with  water,  it  only  swells  to 
a  slimy  matter. 

The  fibrous  matter  is  insoluble,  and  has  nei- 
ther in  the  old  nor  new  process  any  injurious  influ- 
ence. 

From  this  analysis,  we  learn  that  the  mucilage 
is  the  only  substance  which  causes  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  extraction  of  sugar.  The  principal  pro- 
cess consists,  then,  in  the  separation  of  the  mu- 
cilage from  the  sugar.  But  is  this  mixture  a  work 
of  nature,  or  the  result  of  the  manipulations?  Or, 
does  the  cellular  tissue,  of  which  the  beet-root  is 


mixed  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  sugar  be- 
fore the  mucilage  begins  to  swell.  The  pure  un- 
colored  liquor  obtained  is  evaporated,  and  the  si- 
rup brought  into  moulds  to  crystallize. 

These  statements  should  be  considered  as  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  infallibility  and  practicability 
of  the  new  improvement ;  and  the  introduction 
and  general  adoption  of  it  in  this  country  would 
be  of"  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  its 
population. 

Some  enterprising  citizens  of  the  United  States 
sent  agents  to  France  to  investigate  (he  manipu- 
lations of  this  branch  of  industry;  but  the  results 
have  yet  effected  very  little,  and  the  sugar  pro- 
duced from  the  beet  in  this  country  is  of  no  great 
account,  which,  arises  probably  from  the  want  of 
skilful  and  intelligent  operators  in  the  former  com- 
plicated manipulations.  But,  at  present,  in  Eu- 
rope, the  manipulations  are  reduced  to  a  process 
much  simpler  than  brewing  common  table  beer, 
which  can  be  comprehended  and  performed  by 
every  person.  The  period  is  not  distant,  when 
farmers  will  produce  their  own  sugar,  or  at  least 
raise  and  dry  the  beet  ready  for  the  manufacturer. 
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The  general  argument  against  the  introduction 
of  this  branch  of  industry,  that  labor  is  too  high 
in  the  United  Slates,  is  incorrect,  when  we  consi- 
der the  other  great  advantages  which  the  United 
States  have  over  every  other  country  on  the  globe 
in  almost  every  business,  and  especially  in  this 
branch  of  industry : 

1st.  The  United  States  possess  a  climate  which 
suits  the  beets  better  than  any  climate  of  Europe, 
because  the  summers  are  excessively  warm,  which 
increases  the  saccharine  property  of  the  beet-root. 
2d.  Plenty  of  cheap  and  rich  land,  subject  to 
but  a  small  tax. 

3d.  Inexhaustible  stores  of  fuel,  from  which  the 
great  natural  water-courses,  rail-roads,  and  canals 
branch,  over  the  whole  union. 

4th.  Well-constructed  labor-saving  machines  of 
all  descriptions. 

5th.  An  intelligent  population,  which,  when 
once  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  industry',  will 
soon  bring  it  to  great  perfection — a  population  un- 
derstanding the  use  and  management  of  machine- 
ry, and  famous  for  improvements  and  inventions. 
Whereas,  in  Europe,  the  land  is  over-taxed,  high 
in  price,  and  therefore  the  interest  upon  it  consi- 
derable ;  subject  to  tHhes  and  other  feudal  bur- 
dens, while  the  fuel  is  scarce  and  valuable,  and 
its  transportation  high  and  slow.  The  population 
are  entirely  unacquainted  with  labor-saving  ma- 
chines, and  possess  very  little  mechanical  inge- 
nuity, while  their  enterprise  is  prohibited  by  the 
excise  laws  of  their  petty  governments. 

It  is  obvious  that  America  overbalances  with 
its  advantages,  the  low  prices  of  labor  in  Europe; 
and  that  she  is  able,  not  only  to  provide  herself 
with  all  the  sugar  wanted  for  home  consumption, 
but  also  to  supply  other  countries. 

The  sugar  now  produced  in  Louisiana,  averages 
only  about  four  and  a  half  pounds  per  head  for  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  or  about  70,000,- 
000  pounds  annually,  which  is  but  a  small  part  of 
our  consumption,  as  enormous  sums  are  yearly 
paid  to  foreign  countries  for  sugar,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  shows,  viz : 

1832,  imported  into  the  U.  States,  ^2,933,688 

1833,  do.  do.  4,752,343 

1834,  do.  do.  5,537,829 

1835,  do.  do.  6,806,184 

1836,  do.  do.  12,514,551 
This  sum  will  annually  increase  in  proportion 

as  the  population  augments  and  their  comforts 
and  means  improve. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  ne\v  branch  of  indus- 
try, the  sums  at  present  paid  for  imported  sugar, 
would  be  in  a  short  time  a  clear  gain  to  the  coun- 
try: its  agriculture  would  be  improved,  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  exhausted  and  deteriorated  land 
would  be  again  taken  up  and  improved.  To  procure 
the  necessary  manure  for  this  purpose,  the  farmer 
would  be  obliged  to  increase  his  live-stock,  which 
would  find,  during  the  winter  season,  plenty  of 
food  in  the  residuum  of  the  manufacture.  It 
would  increase  the  consumption  of  sugar  amon"- 
the  less  wealthy  class,  and  would  make  their  con- 
dition of  life  more  comfortable,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, greatly  extend  the  population  of  the 
country. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  not  confined  to  the 
beet  and  cane  only.  In  Hungary,  there  arc  at 
present,  manufactories  whirh  make  sugar  from 
pumpkins.     The  lollowing  article,  translated  Irom 


the  ^Hanoverian  Communicator,^  1837,  gives  the 
particulars,  as  follows: 

"A  manufacturer  in  Hungary,  for  three  yeara 
past,  has  used  pumpkins  for  the  nianufacture  of 
sugar.  We  have  seen  raw  and  refined  sugar, 
also  sirup  from  this  manufactory,  and  found  the 
refined  sugar  equal  to  the  colonial  in  every  re- 
spect. The  raw  sugar  is  crystalline,  coarse-grain- 
ed, light-colored,  and  of  more  agreeable  (melon- 
like) flavor  than  the  common  raw  beet-sugar ;  the 
sirup  is  of  a  blackish-green  color,  and  has  also  a 
melon-like  flavor,  but  is  suitable  for  consumption. 
The  juice,  obtained  by  pressure,  yields,  on  an  ave- 
rage, six  per  cent,  of  sugar.  But  the  water-melon 
of  the  south  of  Hungary  is  still  more  productive 
than  the  pumpkin  of  the  north.  The  sugar  ob- 
tained from  the  pumpkin  is  always  considerable, 
whether  the  fruit  has  been  raised  on  rich  or  poor 
land.  The  manipulation  is  said  to  be  more  sim- 
ple than  the  manufactory  of  beet-sugar,  and  re- 
quires less  attention,  as  the  pulp  and  the  juice  may 
stand  for  three  weeks  without  getting  sour  or  los- 
ing any  quantity  of  sugar.  The  juice,  during  tha 
process  of  evaporation,  does  not  rise  in  the  boil- 
ers, and  is  not  so  liable  to  be  burnt.  The  residu- 
um is  very  good  food  for  cattle.  One  acre  pro- 
duces 650  cwt.  of  pumpkins  ;  twenty  pumpkins 
yield  sufficient  seed  ibr  one  acre  of  ground.  From 
the  remaining  seed  a  very  good  table  oil  of  about 
16  per  cent,  can  be  obtained. 

"Marquardt." 

Indian  corn,  at  the  period  of  tasselling,  yields 
just  half  as  much  sugar  as  the  sugar-cane;  and  it 
is  astonishing  that  this  well  known  fact  did  not 
induce  persons  to  plant  corn  especially  for  that 
purpose. 

To  make  use  of  green  corn  and  pumpkins  pro- 
fitably, and  to  improve  the  crop  of  beet  in  quality 
and  quantity,  the  following  plan  is,  therefore  sug- 
gested, which  would  keep  a  manufactory  in  ope- 
ration all  the  year  round  : 

We  know  that  the  beet  requires  a  deep  soil, 
sufliciently  provided  with  decomposed  manuic,  as 
when  planted  in  green  manure  they  ^ield  much 
less  sugar,  and  the  operation  is  rendered  more 
difficult ;  to  prepare  the  field  properly  for  the  beet, 
it  should  be  well  manured,  (no  matter  in  what 
state  the  manure  may  be  applied,)  ploughed,  and 
planted  in  corn  and  pumpkins,  and  worked  regu- 
larly as  long  as  the  pumkins  leave  room  for  the 
horse-hoe.  When  the  corn  begins  to  form  the 
tassel,  it  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  sugar  extract- 
ed from  it.  The  pumpkin  has  then  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  to  come  to  full  maturity,  and 
should  be  used,  when  ripe,  for  sugar.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  field  would  be  in  first-rate  order 
for  the  beet,  and  the  following  rotation  of  crops, 
viz : 

Indian-corn  and  pumpkins,  with  j) 
manure,  >  for  sugar, 

Beets,  3 

Barley, 

Clover, 

Wheat. 

An  acre  of  good  cultivated  land  yields,  on  an 
average,  twenty  tons  of  the  beet-root.  Beets 
were  sold  this  fall,  near  Boston,  for  $5  per  ton. 

One  ton  of  beets  yields,  when  treated  afier  the 
new  method,  180  lbs.  of  tvhite  refined  sugar. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  a  ton  of  beets  into  su- 
gar would  be,  at  very  high  estimate,    ^6.     One 
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hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  refined  beet-sujrar 
would  cost  ^11,  or  6  y'^  cents  per  pound,  for  which 
we  now  pay,  at  the  lowest  rate,  16  cents. 

Mr.  Norbert  Rilliex,  of  New  Orleans,  has  re- 
cently invented  an  apparatus  for  reducing  saccha- 
rine liquids,  which  has  been  patented  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  is  already  tested. 

This  apparatus  surpasses  Howard's  and  Roth's, 
or  any  other  invention  of  this  description,  not  only 
in  simplicity  and  cheapness,  but  also  in  the  ar- 
rangement in  the  boiling  of  sugar,  according  with 
the  laws  of  science  and  economy. 

The  liquor  is  reduced  by  two  vertical  cylinders, 
heated  by  steam,  over  which  the  syrup  is  distri- 
buted in  small  quantities.  One  of  the  cylinders 
operates  under  a  vacuum,  and  entirely  evaporates 
the  condensed  liquor  by  a  low  degree  of  heat,  to 
hinder  the  formation  of  molasses — an  improve- 
ment of  the  highest  importance,  which,  till  now, 
has  never  been  accomplished.  The  syrup  can  be 
reduced  to  any  degree  of  the  saccharometer  de- 
sired, which  is  performed  by  the  most  ingenious 
and  simple  contrivance  of  a  difti^rential  thermome- 
ler.  This  apparatus  will  greatly  facilitate  the  ma- 
nufacture of  sugar,  in  regard  to  the  economy  of 
labor,  fuel,  and  time,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
product.  This  apparatus  will  rank  among  the 
most  ingenious  and  important  inventions. 

The  production  of  indigenous  sugar  in  France 
was  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  NapoleoiVs  conti- 
nental system;  and  the  successful  extraction  of 
sugar  from  the  beet  was  relied  on  as  the  surest 
guaranty  of  its  stability. 

That  branch  of  productive  industry,  therefore, 
which  the  first  statesman  and  captain  of  the  age, 
regarded  alike  as  the  means  of  conquest,  and  the 
source  of  wealth  and  independence,  cannot  be 
considered  a  matter  of  inditierence  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  great  and  growing  republic,  whose 
duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  watch  over  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  its  citizens — a  goverment  aspiring 
to  no  conquest,  yet  whose  enviable  distinction  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  last  hope  of  freedom — the 
last  asylum  of  liberty. 

The  information  imparted  in  the  preceding 
pages,  collected  as  it  is  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  it  is  hoped  will  be  regarded  as  of  the 
highest  importance  to  any  and  every  government, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  great  in- 
terests of  a  nation. 

Having  traced  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  beet-sugar,  from  its  first  dis- 
covery in  Europe  to  the  present  time,  through  all 
its  varied  experiments  and  decreasing  expenses, 
until  no  longer  requiring  the  bounty  of  govern- 
ment, but  yielding  a  revenue,  the  only  remaining 
inquiry  is,  how  shall  the  American  people  avail 
themselves  of  the  important  advantages  of  this 
new  source  of  national  wealth  and  industry? 

To  acquire  a  correct  and  minute  knowledge  of 
this  new  branch  of  industry,  (now  practically  un- 
knovvn  in  this  country,)  it  is  necessary  to  visit 
Hungary,  Germany,  France,  and  England,  in  or- 
der to  examine  all  the  recent  and  important  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture of  beet-sugar.  To  accomplTsh  this  object, 
it  would  require  the  following  qualifications : 

1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  old  method  of 
extracting  sugar  from  the  beet,  and  every  appara- 
tus hitherto  used. 

2.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture,  in  or- 


der to  ascertain  the  precise  cost  of  the  production 
of  the  raw  material,  the  influence  which  it  has  on 
the  different  systems  of  agriculture,  and  the  econo- 
my in  regard  ;o  the  feeding  of  cattle,  &c. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  to  be  visited,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  technical  and  vulgar  terms  in  me- 
chanics and  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  patois  of 
the  countries. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  the  art  of 
drawing,  in  order  to  be  able  to  delineate  any  ap- 
paratus at  first  sight,  and  at  a  glance,  as  manu- 
iacturers  are  not  always  willing  to  have  their  appa- 
ratus examined  minutely. 

Chari.es  Lewis  Ft^etschmann, 
Graduate  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Institute 
ofJJavaria. 

Patent  Office, 

Washington,  December  27,  1838. 

Patent  Office, 
December  28,  1838. 

Sir — At  the  request  of  the  author  of  the  accom- 
panying memorial,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
same  to  your  care,  for  such  disposition  as  you 
shall  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  wishes 
of  jVlr.  Fleischmann,  and  the  interests  of  the 
country. 

Allow  mc  to  state  that  Mr.  Fleischmann  is  a 
gentleman  of  varied  practical  and  scientific  infor- 
mation, and  has  been  for  the  last  two  years  a  re- 
sident of  this  city,  and  employed  by  me  in  the  Pa- 
tent Office.  He  is  a  native  of  Bavaria,  and  was 
educated  is  the  royal  agricultural  and  polytechni- 
cal  school  at  Schleissheim,  near  Munich,  at  which 
he  graduated  with  distinguished  honor,  and  was 
appointed  Inspector  of  the  Public  Domain — an  of- 
fice of  great  responsibility,  and  rarely  conferred 
but  on  men  of  advanced  age;  he  was  also  direc- 
tor of  the  estates  of  Count  Seinsheim,  comprising 
twenty-four  villages.  Emigrating  to  this  country 
with  much  experimental  knowledge,  and  we'll 
versed  in  the  French  and  German  languages,  ho 
has,  at  my  suggestion,  draughted  this  memorial, 
which  I  believe  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  deep 
interest,  comprising  as  it  does,  the  most  important 
and  latest  discoveries  in  the  manufacture  of  beet- 
sugar,  drawn  from  publications  recently  received 
at  this  office  from  Europe. 

Should  the  government  desire  the  services  of  an 
agent  to  investigate  this  subject  by  visiting  the 
manufactories  of  Europe,  I  would  respectfully  re- 
commend the  author  of  this  memorial. 
With  the  highest  respect, 

1  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  L.  Ellsworth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Linn,   U.  S.   Senate. 


Frciti  thfi  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

DISCOVERY  OF  EARTH  IN  LARGE  QUANTITY 
FORMED  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  ANIMAL- 
CULES. 

On  the  8th  January,  1838,  Professor  Hausmann 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of 
Gotfingen,  a  preliminary  notice,  on  a  discovery  con- 
nected with  our  own  coimtry,  which  is  undoubtedly 
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among  the  most  remarkable  facts  lately  added  to 
the  science  of  geognosy. 

In  the  month  of  November,  this  year,  Colo- 
nel Von  Hammerstein,  president  of  the  Provincial 
Agricultural  Society  of  Uelzen,  in  the  territory  of 
Luneberg,  the  able  author  of  several  prize  essays, 
and  the  zealous  promoter  of  the  agriculture  of  his 
native  country,  had  the  goodness  to  send  to  Pro- 
fessor Haussmann,  two  specimens  of  varieties  of 
earth,  which  were  dug  out  near  Oberohe,  during 
an  excavation  made  by  the  above  mentioned  so- 
ciety, in  the  district  of  Ebstorf.  The  extreme 
lightness  of  these  varieties  of  earth  rendered  it  im- 
probable that  they  were  of  an  argillaceous  nature ; 
but  their  state  of  aggregation  did  not  permit  us  to 
conclude  that  they  consisted  of  pure  silica,  al- 
though, notwithstanding  this,  they  really  have 
such  a  composition,  according  to  the  chemical 
examination,  kindly  instituted  by  Dr.  Wigners,  in 
the  accademical  laboratory.  The  specimen  No. 
1,  according  to  this  investigation,  is  chemicallyj^wre 
silica.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  fine,  extremely 
loose,  earthy,  flaky  consistence,  and  a  chalk-white 
color.  It  has  a  soft  and  meager  leeling,  some- 
what like  starch,  and  does  not  grate  between  the 
teeth.  On  water  it  swims  for  a  moment,  then  sinks 
down,  and  gradually  swells  up.  Mixed  with  a 
little  water,  it  acquires  a  pasty  consistence,  with- 
out being  adhesive.  The  specimen  No.  2,  is  also 
silica,  but  contains  likevi'ise  a  very  insignificant 
quantity  of  a  matter  destructible  by  fire.  lis  Irac- 
ture  is  fine-earthy;  the  color  brownish-grey,  slight- 
ly inclining  to  green,  becoming  darker  by  the  ad- 
dition of  moisture.  It  is  friable,  meager,  but  soft 
to  the  touch,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue.  It  swims 
on  water  for  some  minutes,  but  it  afterwards  sinks, 
absorbing  water  with  a  noise,  giving  out  many 
air-bubbles,  and  then  expands  gradually  by  irre- 
gular splitting  of  the  liminse,  without  being  alto- 
gether separated.  When  exposed  to  heat,  it  ra- 
pidly assumed  a  while  color.  Here  and  there  it 
is  traversed  by  veins  of  pure,  chalk-white,  fine- 
earthy  silica,  filled  with  smaller  or  larger  cavities. 

According  to  the  information  communicated  by 
Col.  Von  Hammerstein  to  Professor  Hausmann, 
this  silica  has  been  found  in  astonishing  quantity 
in  six  different  places  of  the  above  mentioned  dis- 
trict, on  the  edge  and  first  acclivity  of  the  great 
plateau  of  the  Luneberger  Haide,  covered  to  the 
depth  of  only  one  foot  and  a  half  by  the  soil.  The 
pure  white  silica  forms  the  upper  bed,  and  has  a 
thickness  of  10  feet  to  18  feet.  The  colored  por- 
tion is  beneath,  and  has  been  already  penetrated 
to  a  depth  of  10  ftjet,  without  the  lower  boundary 
having  been  reached. 

The  peculiar  state  of  aggregation  of  this  silica, 
led  Professor  Hausmann  to  conjecture  that  it 
might  be  analogous  to  the  Kieselgurh,  found  in  the 
turf  at  Franzensbad  in  Bohemia,  and  that  like  that 
substance,  it  might  be  composed  of  the  siliceous 
shields  of  infusory  animals.  A  preliminary  mi- 
croscopic examination  seemed  to  confirm  this  no- 
tion. In  order  to  attain  certainf}-  on  this  subject. 
Professor  Hausmann  sent  specimens  to  the  distin- 
guished investigator  of  the  infusory  world.  Profes- 
sor Ehrenberg  of  Berlin,  who,  by  his  extraordina- 
ry discoveries,  regarding  the  occurrence  of  fossil 
infusoria,  has  opened  an  entirely  new  field  of  the 
most  interesting  investigations.  He  requested 
that  naturalist  to  examine  these  specimens  of  earth 
more  minutely,  with  a  special  view  to  these  ob- 


jects, and  he  received,  through  his  kindness,  the 
intelligence,  that  both  earths  are  entirely  composed 
of  beautiful  and  perfectly  preserved  infusory  cover- 
ings; that  these  are  very  various,  but  still  belong 
only  to  known  species,  and  to  such  as  are  found 
in  a  living  state  in  fresh  water  at  the  present  day. 
In  the  earth  No.  1,  they  are  free  from  foreign  mix- 
ture; but  in  No.  2,  they  are  mixed  with  organic 
slime,  and  with  the  pollen  of  pines.  During  even 
his  first  examination.  Professor  Ehrenberg  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  several  species  of  inflisora, 
whose  coverings  form  this  silica,  and  in  ascertain- 
ing that  there  occurs,  in  the  lower  bed,  a  species 
of  infusoria  found  in  the  polishing  slate  of  Ha- 
bichtswald  and  Hungary ;  and  another  peculiar  to 
the  Kieselguhr  of  Bohemia;  both  of  which  seem 
to  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  upper  bed  :  but  upon 
these  points  we  shall  defer  further  remarks,  in  or- 
der that  we  may  not  anticipate  the  publication  of 
the  completed  investigation  of  Professor  Ehren- 
berg. 

That  a  mass  more  than  twenty  feet  in  thickness 
should  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  coverings  of 
animals  which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
which  can  only  be  recognized  with  the  assistance 
of  a  high  magnifying  power,  is  an  extraordinary 
fact,  and  one  which  the  mind  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend without  some  difliculty.  The  farther  we  at- 
tempt to  pursue  the  subject,  the  more  we  are  as- 
tonished. That  which  occurs  in  an  invisible  con- 
dition in  the  fluid  element,  and  which  cannot  be 
recognized  by  the  human  senses,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  art,  becomes,  by  immense  accumulation 
and  solidification,  one  of  the  circle  of  phenomena, 
which  are  witnessed  by  us  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
a  compact  mass  is  formed,  which  can  be  weighed, 
felt,  and  seen;  and  this  mass  is  presented  to  us  in 
such  quantity,  that,  when  regarded  only  in  07Je  di- 
rection, it  surpasses  by  three  times  the  height  of 
the  human  figure.  Who  could  venture  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  infusory  animals,  which  would 
be  required  to  produce  even  one  cubic  inch  of  this 
mass?  And,  who  could  venture  to  determine  the 
number  of  centuries,  during  which  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  bed  of  twenty  feet  in  thickness  was  tak- 
ing place?  And  yet,  this  mass  is  only  the  product 
of  yesterday,  compared  with  the  other  more  com- 
pact siliceous  masses  for  which  the  infijsoria  of  a 
destroyed  creation  afforded  materials.  But  what 
would  have  become  of  that  loose,  light  silica — 
which,  by  its  great  porosity,  and  its  power  of  ab- 
sorbing water  in  quantity,  in  some  measure  indi- 
cates its  origin — if,  instead  of  being  covered  by 
soil  one  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness,  it  had  been 
covered  by  a  great  mass  of  earth  or  rock  ;  or,  if 
another  power,  such  as  the  action  of  fire,  had  caus- 
ed its  solidification?  In  that  case,  we  should  have 
had  no  bed  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  but  should 
perhaps  have  found  a  compact  stony  mass,  capa- 
ble of  scratching  glass,  affording  sparks  with  steel, 
and  polifhable, — a  substance,  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  abundant  evidence  furnished  by  the  disco- 
veries of  Ehrenberg,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult 
to  suppose  had  resulted  from  the  coverings  of  in- 
visible animals.  Such  a  consolidation  and  hard- 
ening of  this  loose  silica,  might  perhaps  be  partly 
accomplished  in  another  way,  by  making  the  ex- 
periment of  employing  it  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  or  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  porcelain; 
by  which  means  a  discovery  so  very  remarkable, 
in  a  natural  historical  point  of  view,  might  at  the 
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same  time  become  of  practical  importance.  Glass 
formed  from  the  coverings  of  infasory  animals  ! 
Who  would,  a  few  years  ago,  have  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  this  substance,  by  whose  assistance 
invisible  life  in  water  is  revealed  to  us,  being  pre- 
pared from  a  material,  derived  from  the  same  world 
of  extremely  minute  animated  beings  ;  or  that  we 
should  be  enabled,  by  means  of  a  substance  lur- 
nished  by  an  invisible  creature,  to  investigate  the 
smallest  and  most  obscure,  as  well  as  the  largest 
and  most  remote,  bodies  in  creation? 

[Communicated  to  us  by  Prolessor  Hausmann, 
from  the  '^  Gnttingische  gelehrte  anzeige?i."  25th 
January,  1838.] — Ed.  Philos.  Jouk. 

An  additional  interest  is  given  to  the  foregoing 
statement,  by  the  fact,  that  a  deposite  of  these  in- 
fusorial coverings,  analogous  to  that  above  describ- 
ed, has  been  discovered  by  Professor  J.  W.  Bai- 
ley, of  West  Point,  N.  Y. ;  and  they  doubtless 
will  be  found  in  no  inconsiderable  extent  in  other 
parts  of  this  country.  Professor  Bailey  says  the 
deposite  he  discovered  is  "8  or  10  inches  thick  and 
probably  several  hundred  yards  in  extent,  which 
is  wholly  made  up  of  the  siliceous  shells  of  the 
bacillaria,  &c.,  in  a  fossil  state;"  v.  his  paper 
with  figured  descriptions  in  Silliman's  Journal, 
October,  1838.  We  have  examined  a  portion  oi' 
this  "clay-colored  mass,"  from  West  Point,  under 
the  microscope,  and  witnessed  the  organic  forms 
as  described  by  the  discoverer.  G. 

Jour.  Fianklin  Institute. 


From  the  Mining  Journal. 
SUGAR    FROar  THE  PUMPKIN. 

A  complete  revolution  is  expected  to  take  place 
in  the  manufacture  of  native  sugar — a  revolution 
which  will  probably  compel  the  beet-root  growers 
to  "hide  their  diminished  heads."  In  other  words, 
the  pumpkin  is  about  to  enter  the  field  as  a  rival 
of  the  beet-root,  and  to  force  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties to  revise  its  late  enactment  on  the  sugar 
question.  We  hear  that  an  industrious  specula- 
tor is  on  the  point  of  establishing  a  manufactory 
for  extracting  sugar  from  this  over-grown  and 
hitherto  despised  production  of  the  vegetable  world, 
the  first  experiments  on  which,  it  is  added,  have 
been  crowned   with  complete  success. 


A    CHEAP    AND    CONVENIENT     MODE    OF    BOR- 
ING   FOR    MARL. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

I  inclose  ^5  for  Vol.  7,  of  your  very  useful  Re- 
gister, and  along  with  them,  a  lame  account  of 
(what  I  think,,)  a  most  excellent  implement  lor 
boring  for  marl,  or  for  searching  into  Mother 
Earth  after  many  of  her  hidden  treasures;  and  of 
which,  if  there  was  any  merit  in  so  simple  a  con- 
trivance, I  should  say  I  was  the  inventor. 

It  consists  of  a  f  inch  square  bar  of  iron*  of  any 
required  length,  with  a  1^  inch  barrel-auger 
welded  to  one  end,  and  a  handle  ol'iron,  having  a 
mortise  to  fit  the  rod  very  loosely,  so  that  it  can 
elide  up  and  down  at  pleasure;  and  a  ihumb-screw 
at  the  side  of  the  mortise  in  the  handle,  to  fix  it  at 
any  required  height.  In  forging  out  the  rod,  the 
smith  should  make  whh  his  punch,  indentations 

*  I  find  this  rod  large  enough. 


about  a  foot  apart  along  the  whole  length,  to  re- 
ceive the  end  of  the  screw.     So  much  for  the 
borer.     If  more  than  10  fiiet  be  required  for  the 
length  of  the  borer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  support 
the  upper  end,  otherwise  it  will  waver  in  boring, 
and  prevent  the  rod  from  going  down  perpendicu- 
larly.    Now  to  comprehend  my  fixture,  you  have 
only  to  imagine  a  large  over-grown  four-legged 
stool,   over-topping  the  operater's  head  about  a 
foot  or  so,  with  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  seat 
through  which  the  rod  passes.     The  legs  to  be 
stout  and    far  apart,   and    going  quite  loosely 
through  the  holes  in  the  seat,  with  good  shoul- 
ders for  it  to  rest  on.     Two  of  the  legs  on  one  side 
to  be  fiilly  two  feet  longer  from  the  shoulders  up 
than  the  others,  so  that  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  you 
can  preserve  the  level  by  lowering  the  long  legs 
and  driving  a  nail  under  the  seat  into  each  leg, 
and  thereby  forming  a  shoulder.     If  20  feet  ofiod 
be  required,  (which  is  the  length  of  the  auger  I 
have  in  use,)  you  must  put  another  four-legged 
stool  of  light  materials  and  smaller  dimensions^ 
about  six  feet  high,  upon  the  top  of  the  first,  se- 
curing firmly  (by  mortise)  its  legs  at  top  and  bot- 
tom.    From  the  centre  of  the  upper  stool,  a  tube, 
(made  of  four  strips  of  thin  plank,  tacked  togeth- 
er,) descends  to  the  seat  of  the  lower  stool,  and  is 
mortised  into  it,  through  which  tube  the  rod  pas- 
ses up  and  down,  and  is  always  kept  in  place.     If 
more  than  20  feet  be  required,  you  have  only  to 
continue  this  tube  up  as  high  as  necessary,  and 
brace  it  to  the  seat  of  the  upper  stoul.    The  ope- 
rator has  but  to  turn  the  handle  and  he  is  surprised 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  rod  descends,  ow- 
ing to  its   weight ;  and  he  should  not  bore  more 
than  two  feet  at  a  time  before  withdrawing,  al- 
ways relaxing  the  thumb-screw,  and  letting  the 
handle  fall  to  the  ground  before  pulling  up  the  rod. 
The  great  improvement  here  suggested,  consists 
in  the   moveable  handle  upon  a  continuous   rod  of 
any  reasonable  length,  thereby  dispensing  with 
sere  w-joints  and  other  contrivances,  which  are  cost- 
ly to  make,  and  troublesome  in  their  use.     The 
fixtures  to  keep  the  rod  plumb,  may  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  size  and  great  lengths  required;  but  for  30 
feet,  you  will  find  the  above  not  a  bad  contrivance. 
If  you  think  so  poor  an  affair  deserves  a  place 
in  your  Register,  you  can  dispose  of  it  that  way; 
but  if  not,  i  shall   be  nothing  daunted,  and  may 
bore  you  again  another  time. 

Yours,  Nous  Verrons. 


ANALYSES    OP    SUNDRY    SPECIMENS    OF    CAL- 
CAREOUS   ROCK,  OR  MARL,  IN  S.  CAROLINA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  farmers'  Register. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1839. 

In  giving  you  a  number  of  localities,  where  the 
earthy  or  other  loose  aggregated  carbonates  of 
lime  are  to  be  found  to  the  south,  I  omitted  to  give 
the  analysis  of  many  of  them  ;  and  as  this  subject, 
through  your  writings,  is  now  becoming  of  import- 
ance, they  maybe  acceptable  to  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  your  Register. 

I  observe  that  my  good  old  friend,  Dr.  Cooper, 
is  pleased  to  censure  my  use  of  the  term  "marl" — 
which  is  all  right.  In  using  it,  1  did  but  comply 
with  the  common  idea,  that  marl  is  any  earthy 
material  whatever,  which  imparts  or  give  fertility 
to  soil,  being  used  in  contradistinction  to  manures, 
which  are  vegetable  or  animal,  or  mixtures  of  both 
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and  also  to  salt,  gypsum,  &■".,  which  may  be  con- 
■sidered  in  the  light  of  stimuli,  intended  to  increase 
Vii'e,  as  th-ey  do  galvanic  action  in  our  piles  and  bat- 
teries. When  a  student  in  France,  and  as  a  lecturer, 
I  adopted  the  French  idea  of  marl,  which  was  this, 
that  any  rock,  or  earthy  substance,  vvhich  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  lost  its  cohesion,  and  crumbled 
into  earth,  which  may  be  subdivided  into  calcare- 
ous and  argillaceous,  as  either  clay  or  lime  predo- 


Among  the  important  and  interesting  deposites 
of  earthy  lime-stone  to  the  south,  is  Shell  Bluff',  on 
the  Savannah  river,  about  twenty  five  miles  below 
Augusta.  This  bluff  rises  fifty  or  more  feet  above 
the  river,  consisting  of  alternations  of  carbonates 
of  lime  of  various  degrees  of  impurity,  with  beds 
of  clay  and  of  sand.  The  upper  bed  is  about  six 
feet  thick,  containing  abundance  of  the  gigantic  os- 
trea,  which  were  collected  and  burnt  for  lime. 


minated. 

The  first  bed  below  the  oysters  we  shall  call  No.  2,  this  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
And  fine  parts  ferruginous  clay. 

The  next  below,  each  being  in  the  descending  order,  No.  3,  of  carbonate  lime. 
Fine  quartz  sand  and  a  little  whitish  clay, 
No,  4.    83.2  carb.  lime,  and  16.8  of  coarse  quartz  sand,  and  very  tenaceous  yellow  clay. 


77.6 
22.4- 


-100. 


60. 
40. 


—100. 


5. 

93.4 

6. 

64.4 

7. 

54.4 

8. 

85.2 

9. 

47.2 

10. 

37.2 

11. 

73.2 

12. 

62.4 

13. 

73.2 

14. 

47.2 

15. 

71.6 

7.6  yellowish  argil,  no  sand. 
35.6  white  glassy  quartz  sand,  with  whitish  clay  in  small  quantity. 
45.6  yellowish  glassy  quartz  sand,  being  stained  with  iron. 
14.8  glassy  sand  and  yellowish  earth. 
52.8  glassy  sand  and  yellowish  clay  and  ochre. 
62.8  light  olive  colored  clay,  fine  and  coarse. 
26.8  coarse  glassy  sand,  with  a  little  yellowish  clay. 
37.6  coarse  glassy  sand,  with  a  little  yellowish  clay. 
26.S  sand  and  clay,  the  former  coarse,  the  latter  in  small  quantity. 
52.8  sand  and  clay. 
28.4  light  yellow  clay,  very  adhesive. 


The  earthy  lime-stone  on  Mr.  Darby's  planta- 
tion, in  Saint  Matthew's  Parish,  S.  C,  of  which 
I  then  noticed  two  kinds,  gave  by  analysis,  the  first, 
92.2  carbonate  of  lime,  and  5.8  clay  and  iron,  the 
former  not  very  tenaceous  or  adhesive,  the  second, 
90.4  carbonate  lime,  9.6  clay. 

The  same  kind,  but  at  some  distance  in  Orange- 
burg district,  belonging  to  Dr.  Jameson,  presented 
by  analysis,  91.6  carbonate  of  lime,  and  8.4  clay, 


dark  colored  and  plastic ;  the  color  was  owing  to 
animal  matter  in  great  part.  This  earthy  lime- 
stone was  quarried  and  burnt  for  lime. 

The  object  in  all  these  analysis  was  the  quanti- 
ty of  lime ;  the  other  information,  at  the  time,  be- 
ing of  no  manner  of  use,  nor  will  be,  excepting 
for  speculative  geology,  and  at  a  remote  day. 
Lardn£r  Vanuxem. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EXTENDING  THE  USE  OF 
XIME  AS  MANURE  IN  VIRGINIA,  THE  COAL 
TRADE. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

The  ability  vvith  which  the  subject  of  using 
aime  is  treated  by  the  various  practical  farmers, 
who  contribute  to  your  valuable  periodical,  pre- 
cludes the  idea  that  I  should  be  able  to  say  any 
thing  in  its  favor,  which  would  induce  those  who 
do  not  use  it  now,  in  future  to  commence;  but  1 
do  not  despair  of  giving  such  information  that  if 
followed,  will  furnish  lime  to  upper  A'irginia,  at 
•least  on  much  better  terms  than  Ibrmeriy,  and  in- 
crease the  amount  with  those  who  now  use  it. 
Until  our  stores  of  lime-stone  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  state  are  unlocked,  we  must  look  abroad 
for  the  present  and  future  supply,  as  heretofore ; 
and  it  is  to  the  reduction  of  rates  Irom  this  quarter 
only,  thai  my  plan  is  to  operate  upon.  The  usu- 
al or  minimum  price  of  lime,  per  cask,  is  about 
^1  75,  sometimes  it  reaches  $2  50,  and  expenses 
to  be  added,  which  deters  many  li-omils  use,  while 
if  at  ^1  per  cask,  the  same  or  more  money  might 
be  laid  out,  and  double  results  might  be  expected. 

Lime  is  usually  brought  out  as  ballast;  and  the 
reason  isobvious,  for  a  vessel  coming  to  Richmond, 
can  always  find  a  load  of  coal  lor  some  port,  and 
thus,  if  only  half  freiglit  for  lime  can  certainly  be 
obtained,  it"  would  come  most  freely. 

Plan. — Let  each  farmer  calculate  how  many 
tierces  he  intends  consuming,  and  write  to  some 
one  who  is  not  too  much  burdened  with  business 
to  attend  to  it,  enclosing  the  money  to  buy,  say 
50  casks,  when  it  can  be  bought,  at  81  to  $1^. 
Wc  will  suppose  1000  persons  to  join,  and  the  or- 


der will  reach  50,000  casks.  Each  to  have  a  por- 
tion sent  to  him  from  every  cargo.  Let  it  once  be 
understood  that  the  farmer's  price  would  be  cer- 
tain to  be  $1  for  every  cask  brought  here,  and, 
my  word  for  it,  we  should  be  well  and  constant- 
ly supplied  ;  the  advantage  would  be,  that  the 
storage  and  all  second-hand  charges  would  be 
thus  avoided  ;  liar  the  summer,  when  little  is  doing 
in  freights,  would  be  the  time  to  carry  up  and  re- 
ceive the  lime.  Our  rail-roads  have  most  liberal- 
ly put  down  the  rates  of  every  improver  of  the 
soil  to  the  bare  cost  of  carriage ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  advance  the  opinion,  that  when  our 
packet  line  of  boats  to  Lynchburg,  (the  capital  of 
which  is  $20,000,  and  mostly  taken)  gets  ftilly 
into  operation,  arrangements  of  the  same  kind 
will  be  cheerfully  entered  into;  for  every  cask  of 
lime  thus  carried,  would  add  at  least  four  or  more 
casks  or  barrels  of  produce  to  be  returned  in  the 
same  boats  at  a  future  period. 

While  I  have  pen  in  hand,  suffer  me  to  digress 
from  the  service  of  lime,  so  far  as  to  make  a  re- 
mark upon  the  value  of  cur  coal  trade  to  the  state. 

Owners  and  shippers  of  produce  in  New  Or- 
leans, very  frequently  ask  the  captains,  or  in  other 
words,  give  them  the  choice  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  or  Richmond ;  and  in  many, 
very  many  cases,  the  latter  is  chosen  for  the  rea- 
son, that  much  of  the  carriage  is  done  by  Egg- 
harbor  and  other  northern  vessels,  and  going 
south,  they  take  out  their  various  "notions,"  and 
wishing  to  go  home,  prefer  Richmond  ;  for  here 
they  can  always  get  a  home  fi-eight  of  coal,  and 
in  any  other  port,  they  most  probably  would  have 
to  go  in  ballast.  It  is  to  this  cause,  mainly,  that 
Richmond  can  now  compete  succesefully   with 
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those  cities,  in  sugar,  molasses,  bacon,  lard,  &c. 
and  give  the  purchasers  their  supphes  as  they 
want  them  ;  requiring  thereby,  less  capital  to  do 
the  same  business  with,  than  if  bought  at  the 
north,  in  anticipation  of  the  trading  seasons. 

J.  H.  D.  LowNES. 
Richmond,  Feb.  S,  1839. 


PREPARATIONS     FOR     SILK-CULTURE      IifEAR 
GEORGETOWN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Georgetoivn,  1st  Feb.,  1839. 
I  shall  have,  if  my  roots  and  cuttings  succeed 
as  well  this  year  as  the  last,  /rom  300,000  to  500- 
000  Chinese  mulberry  trees  next  fall,  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
branches,  as  1  shall  give  them  room  enough.  I 
am  novv  building  a  laboratory  for  the  worms  to 
do  their  work  in,  50  feet  by  20,  2  stories.  This 
for  a  beginning,  to  feed  one  million  of  worms  next 
summer.  I  shall  enlarge  it  next  year  to  the  ex- 
tent required  to  feed  all  the  leaves  I  can  grow.  1 
have  taken  measures  to  procure  silk-worm's  eggs 
from  France,  which  I  expect  to  arrive  about  the 
1st  April.  I  have  ordered  them  of  the  best  de- 
scription, and  shall  probably  have  some  pounds  to 
dispose  of.  Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Mason,  Jr. 


For  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 
FAILURE      OF       EXPERIMENTS.        MODES       OF 
KEEPING    SWEET     POTATOES. 

Ills  as  useful  to  the  agricultural  reader,  to  learn 
the  failure  of  any  experiment,  produced  by  the 
suggestions  of  reported  success,  as  it  is  to  hear  of 
its  having  liilly  performed  all  that  was  ascribed  to 
it.  I  am  induced  to  make  this  observation,  in  con- 
sequence of  seeing  it  stated,  some  short  time 
back,  in  the  Register,  that  if  twigs  from  an  apple 
tree  be  inserted  in  an  Irish  potato,  and  pieced  in 
the  ground,  that  the  i  wig  would  grow  and  flourish, 
and  become  a  living  tree.  A  friend  of  mine  per- 
formed this  experiment.  He  carefully,  as  direct- 
ed, inserted  a  number  of  fine  twigs  in  an  equal 
number  of  Irish  potatoes,  and  watered  them, 
whenever  it  was  necessary.  But,  lo !  the  twigs 
all  died,  whilst  tiie  potatoes  grew  and  flourished^' 

I  have  met  with  another  failure  in  a  highly  re- 
commended species  of  corn,  the  "  Baden  or  twin- 
corn."  I  have  cultivated  this  corn  for  2  or  3  years, 
being  induced  to  do  so  from  the  many  panegyrics 
bestowed  on  it;  but  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion" that 
it  Avill  not  answer,  except  on  very  rich  land,  and 
in  such  land  any  species  will  produce  well.  The 
objection  I  have  to  the  Baden  corn,  is,  that  it 
sends  out  a  great  number  of  shoots,  or  as  our 
farmers  term  it,  -'over-shoots  itself,"  and  conse- 
quently, not  one  of  them  attains  perfection  and 
makes  a  good  ear,  unless  the  land  be  uncommon- 
ly good  ;  and  even  then,  not  over  two  ears  fill  out, 
whilst  the  remainder  amount  to  little  or  nolhinff. 

A  correspondent  in    the  Register  desired  To 


*  Out  correspondent  might  have  seen  in  the  same 

No.,  by  our  comments  on  the  piece   referred  to,  that 

it  was  not  selected  for  republication,  for  its  supposed 

truth,  but  to  expose  its  worthlessness.— Ed.  F.  Reg. 
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know  how  sweet  potatoes  can  be  kept  through 
the  winter  months.  This  is  a  secret,  I  can  assm-e 
him,  well  worth  knowing.  I  can  inform  him  of 
the  method  adopted  in  the  lower  section  of  Vir- 
ginia, most  famous  too  for  its  sweet  potatoes. 
This  winter,  many  persons  have  already  lost  their 
potatoes,  in  consequence  of  having  heavy  rains 
about  the  time  they  were  dug,  which,  by  being 
saturated  with  water,  brought  on  the  rot  after  they 
were  put  up. 

There  are  two  methods  used  for  putting  away 
sweet  potatoes.  One  plan  is  to  build  a  small 
house  of  brick,  sunk  one  or  two  feet  in  the  ground. 
The  size  of  the  house  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
wants  of  the  farmer ;  they  are  generally  7  or  8 
feet  square,  with  a  small  door  opening  to  the  south, 
and  a  brick  \e{\  out  in  the  north  end,  to  be  stopped 
or  opened  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  them 
air.  When  the  potatoes  are  put  into  this  house, 
some  clean  dry  pine  leaves  are  put  over  them,  as 
well  as  under  them. 

The  other  plan,  which  is  much  the  most  com- 
mon, is  to  put  them  up  in  hills  out  of  doors,  as 
follows.  A  bed  of  pine-leaves  is  laid  down  on 
the  ground  about  a  foot  deep,  the  potatoes  are 
then  placed  upon  it  in  a  pile  of  a  conical  form;  a 
covering  of  dry  pine  leaves  is  then  put  all  over 
them  a  foot  thick,  and  then  dry  earth  thrown  over 
the  whole  about  6  or  8  inches  thick  and  carefully 
patted  down  with  a  spade.  Some  leave  an  ajjer- 
ture  at  top,  and  insert  an  oblong  box,  4  inches 
square,  down  to  the  potatoes,  and  lay  a  piece  of 
plank  over  the  outer  orifice,  which  is  to  be  re- 
moved in  warm  days  to  admit  air,  as  it  is  consi- 
dered that  much  heat  is  injurious.  If  these  hills 
be  not  made  with  much  care,  the  frost  will  reach 
the  potatoes  and  destroy  them.  To  prevent  this, 
I  have,  for  several  years,  put  up  my  potatoes  in 
such  a  hill  as  I  have  described,  made  in  my  cellar 
instead  of  the  open  air;  and  so  lar  have  never 
failed  to  keep  them,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
freeze.  A  heavy  rain  has  lately  fallen,  and  some 
water  got  into  my  cellar,  and  1  fear  it  may  injure 
them.  Peter  De  Quir. 


For  the  Farmers'  Register. 
MARL.      MARL    INDICATOR.      PROLIFIC  CORN. 
SUCKERS.    SEKD.       DEEP    CULTURE  THE  SE- 
COND   TI3IE,    PARTICULARLY    IN    DRY    SEA- 
SONS.      NINi:-LOT  SYSTEM. 

While  I  make  a  remittance  to  the  editor,  I  will 
also  take  occasion  to  offer  a  few  ideas  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Reirister.  I  think  it  highly  probable, 
that  they  will  not  be  considered  very  valuable ; 
and  many  will  think  that  they  had 'as  well  not 
have  been  published.  But  this  opinion  should  be 
resisted  in  this,  our  day  of  small  things,  with  due 
fortitude.  It  is  a  sort  of  "  besetting  sin"  of  the 
eastern  Virginian,  (and  of  the  southerners  general- 
ly,) that  if  he  cannot  exhibit,  or  do  that  which  is 
"first  rate,"  he  will  do  nothing.  And  while  the 
Register  is  waiting  for  its  contents  to  be  made  up 
of  all  the  necessary  exhibitions  of  p^r/ed/on  in  the 
art  and  science  of  agriculture,  its  editor  is  put  to 
his  "  wit's  end,"  in  writing,  copying  and  extract- 
ing, for  the  edification  and  pleasure  of  its  numer- 
ous readers,  ail  expectmg  him  to  form,  for  their 
hungry  appetites,  a  least  of  fliU  variety.     And 
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why  will  they  not  help?  Because  they  cannot  sur- 
pass every  body  else  ;  because  some  more  igno- 
rant reader,  or  less  willing  contributor,  may  hap- 
pen to  say,  "  this  is  not  new,  I  knew  it  long  ago." 
While  then  we  aim  at  perfection,  let  us  remember 
that  the  end  is  to  be  attained  by  gradual  improve- 
ment. Let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  small  things, 
great  ones  were  never  yet  possessed  without 
them.  By  the  use  of  twenty-six  letters,  which 
were  at  first  only  sounded,  without  vanity,  pride 
or  shame,  the  most  extraordinary  developments  of 
the  human  mind  have  been  accomplished.  Let 
us  do  likewise.  We  should  all  have  cause  to  re- 
joice to  see  the  Register  filled  monthly  with  what 
we  have  seen,  heard  and  done ;  particularly  in 
our  own  state,  and  more  especially  in  the  eastern 
part  of  it,  lor  we  need  most.  But  as  to  what  I 
have  done,  seen  or  heard. 

I  did  not  commence  the  use  of  marl  on  the 
place  where  I  live  at  this  time,  until  1837.  Its  ef- 
lects,  consequently,  have  been  observed  but  on  the 
two  succeeding  crops ;  they  are  good.  I  think 
that  I  may  with  confidence  assert,  that  I  have 
seen  as  much  as  one  hundred  per  cent,  produced 
in  the  product  of  poor  land.  All,  however,  are 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  value  of  marl.  Be- 
coming zeal  on  the  part  of  its  users  will  sooner  or 
later  bring  it  into  general  use.  I  think  it  proba- 
ble that  many  are  prevented  from  using  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  burden  imposed  by  the  example  of 
those  who  are  applying  or  have  applied  it.  They 
are  unwilling  to  begin  so  heavy  a  job,  as  it  would 
be  to  put  from  three  to  five  hundred  bushels  of 
marl  to  the  acre.  I  find  that  no  difi'erence  in 
crops  can  be  discovered  from  like  land  that  has 
been  marled  at  small  and  heavy  rates.  Some  ten 
years  ago,  I  marled  a  small  farm  with  very  strong 
marl,  at  the  rates  of  seventy,  and  six  hundred 
bushels.  The  result  was,  that  the  last  was  in- 
jured, while  the  first  was  equal  to  marling,  at  any 
rate,  between  those  extremes.  I  now  consider, 
that  marl,  which  contains  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  lime,  should  seldom  be  applied  in 
a  quantity  greater  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  When  the  land  will  bring 
now  five  barrels  to  the  acre,  one-fifly  may  be  used. 
The  marl  1  ase  is  from  what  is  called  the  lower 
deposite.  Some  beds  are  highly  calcareous,  while 
others  have  but  a  small  per  cent.;  and  one  kind 
into  which  I  have  dug,  has  no  lime.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a  dark  "bottle-green"  color,  and  is 
what  we  call  about  here,  "green  sand,"  though 
much  finer,  and  considerably  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  Pamunky  "green  sand"  marl.  I 
am  not  yet  able  to  report  on  the  effects  of  this  de- 
posite. Over  my  strongest  marl,  I  olten  find  an 
over-layenof  whatis  called  "blue-fuller."  I  think 
it  what  the  English  call  "fat  marl."  I  was,  at 
first,  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  it,  but  found,  on  tri- 
al, that  it  was  highly  serviceable  when  applied 
with  the  shelly  part.  It  appeared  to  increase  the 
corn-crop  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  simply 
marled  land.  That  mass  of  blue  was  once  shells, 
I  think,  which  were  dissolved  by  the  acids  of  our 
hills.  Some  minute  shells  are  still  undissolved  in 
it;  it  abounds  most,  under  oozing  hill-sides. 

Besides  the  blue  mass,  I  have  tried  the  swamp 
over-layer,  or  mud.  Its  effi^cts  are  also  very  good 
with  the  marl.  I  tried  this  on  some  four  or  five 
acres  alone,  last  year ;  but  the  season  was  too  dry 
to  enable  me  to  judge  of  it ;  it  must  wait  for  ano- 
ther crop. 


I  think  that  I  have  perceived  a  manifest  differ- 
ence between  the  dry  beds  of  marl,  and  the  marl 
of  the  lower  deposite,  in  their  operation  on  the  na- 
<itr«i  grasses.  Both  kinds  will  expel  the /JotJerii/ 
grass  ;  but  the  higher  kind  will  greatly  lessen  the 
crab  and  fbx-tail  grasses,  both  valuable;  while 
the  lower  deposite  seems  to  promote  the  growth 
of  both  of  these.  I  am  sustained  in  this  observa- 
tion by  others,  and  men  of  experience.  It  may 
result  li-om  the  application  of  too  much  marl,  per- 
haps added  to  rather  too  deep  ploughing.  Close 
grazing  also  helps,  no  doubt.  But  I  have  thought 
that  the  lower  marl  contains  a  salt,  not  possessed 
by  the  higher,  which  acts  as  manure,  not  only  to 
the  grasses,  but  to  the  crops.  This  salt  can  be 
observed  to  cover  every  lump  of  marl  which  haa 
been  exposed  for  a  while  to  the  atmosphere,  as  an 
efhorescent  white  coat.  !n  an  analysis  rudely 
made  by  me,  I  lost  about  24  per  cent.,  which  ap- 
peared to  liave  gone  off'  in  the  solution.  I  am 
pretty  certain,  that  this  salt,  is  not  "green  sand." 
I  sent  a  sample  of  m.arl  to  Prolessor  Rogers,  re- 
questing him  to  analyze  with  reference  to  it,  but 
he  evidently  overlooked  it. 

A  word  as  to  the  "marl  indicator."  In  a  back 
number  of  the  Register,  some  curiosity  was  ex- 
pressed in  reference  to  its  discovery.  It  seemed  to  be 
thought  highly  important.  It  was  suggested,  as 
well  as  I  recollect,  that  it  had  been  credited  to  Dr. 
Westmore,  which  the  doctor  declined.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  who  indeed  first  noticed  the  con- 
nexion between  this  plant  and  the  existence  of 
marl.  In  relerence  to  the  matter,  I  will  slate,  that 
I  distinctly  noticed  the  fact,  and  constantly,  for 
many  years,  urged  the  importance  of  it  upon  the 
public,  from  the  year  1823,  when  I  first  com- 
menced the  use  of  marl.  I  had  never  heard  of 
it  before  my  observation  of  it.  Finding  that  it 
never  failed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  marl,  or 
lime,  in  some  form,  I  considered  it  highly  valuable. 
While  I  entertain  the  hope,  that  many  will  yet  be 
benefited  by  the  discovery,  I  make  these  remarks 
merely  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  person  had 
noticed  the  fact  before  me. 

I  am  trying  the  prolific  corn.  The  seed  were 
obtained  of  James  JVL  Garnett,  Esq.  The  first 
seed  were  planted  in  a  corner  of  a  fielil,  and  of 
course,  received  a  cross  of  a  large  white  kind  of 
corn,  which  grew  partly  round  the  corner.  I  did 
not  like  the  first  crop  very  well,  but  concluded,  not- 
withstanding, toexlend  tliecrossed-seed  to  half  my 
crop  in  1837,  in  comparison  with  a  very  fine  large 
while  corn  of  the  neighborhood.  The  tost  lands, 
particularly,  two  acre-lots  near  the  house,  were  not 
precisely  equal,  but  nearly  so.  The  prolific  lot 
was  too  thick,  (a  great  mistake  as  to  that  corn, 
it  recjuiring,  from  acclimation,  more  distance  than 
is  usually  given,)  and  consequently  it  fired  consid- 
erably, but  yielded  eight  barrels,  one  bushel  and  a 
hall'tothe  acre;  while  the  other  gave  a  product  of 
only  twenty-nine  bushels.  The  two  lots  were  im- 
mediately contiguous,  so  as  to  cross  again.  From 
this  second  crop,  being  convinced  that  the  prolific 
suited  me,  notwithstanding  the  fault-finding  of  ma- 
ny who  had  tried  it,  I  took  my  seed  exclusively. 
My  last  year's  crop  was  of  that  kind.  I  find  that 
weak  land,  such  as  mine,  in  general  is,  cannot  pro- 
duce a  very  large  corn ;  and  if  it  be  made  able  to 
bring  th(!  largest  to  perfection,  it  will  certainly  give 
a  fair  return  of  the  smaller  varieties.  Many  of 
those  who  have  fallen  out  with  the  prolific  corn, 
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ere  at  fault  themselves;  expecting  an  unreasona- 
ble return,  and  planting  too  thickly.  But  the  pro- 
lific delights  exceedingly  in  someih'mfr stimulating 
and  nutritious.  It  is  weaker  in  draught  than  the 
large  corn,  which  is  proved  hy  the  liict,  that  if 
they  are  planted  in  alternate  rows,  the  large  corn 
will  beat  it  readily.  Good  authority,  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, asserts,  that  a  better  croj)  of  wheat  ibl- 
lows  it,  than  will  tollow  the  larger  corn,  which 
sustains  my  observation.  I  think  that  the  prolific 
corn  will  recover  its  reputation  after  a  while,  unless 
we  can  find  a  better.  I  shall  plant  a  few  acres  of 
the  genuine  Baden  corn  this  season,  received  from 
Thomas  H.  Baden  himself. 

I  have  tried  the  "cor/i-sitcA'-er"  question  too,  and 
would  in  reference  to  the  matter  say,  that  to  in- 
sure in  this  climate,  a  good  return  of  sucker-corn, 
we  should  have  a  very  rich  soil,  which  must  be 
deeply  ploughed  ;  the  seed  should  be  planted  at 
something  like  double  distance,  the  crop  thorough- 
ly cultivated,  and  have  an  unusual  supply  of  rain 
throughout  July  and  August.  Without  tliese  pre- 
requisites, muck  hope,  but  little  corn  will  our  fields 
produce.  I  should  call  this  a  humbug.  I  think  it, 
and  am  satisfied.  With  the  two  parent  stalks,  [ 
liad  sometimes  as  many  as  nine  stalks,  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  high,  standing  at  about  five  by  three 
feet  distance.  But  lacking  the  great  prerequisites, 
and  finding  that  both  parents  and  children  would 
perish,  in  the  midst  of  the  season,  1  thrust  in  the 
knife,  cut  olf  the  suckers,  and  so,  succeeded  in 
earing  the  stalks  only  tolerably.  Theory  and  fact 
will  sometimes  disagree. 

Of  seed-corn.  I  commenced  a  trial  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  seed  from  the  lop,  and  from  the 
under  ears  of  the  most  prolific  stalks.  The  season 
was  so  dry  last  j'ear,  however,  that  it  left  me  in 
great  uncertainty.  I  lelt  glad  to  find  even  one  on 
a  stalk.     Thousands  had  none.     The  observation 


culture  will  object  to  the  probably  high  beds, 
which  will  result  from  twice  throwing  dirt  to  the 
corn;  but  we  again  appeal  to  experience,  to  fact. 
Many  cases,  of  the  most  striking  character,  can 
be  adduced  in  this  quarter  in  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  practice.  Thorough-cultivation  seems 
to  be  all-important  in  a  drought,  while  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  superficial  plans  will  answer  well  in 
ordinary  seasons. 

Lastly  of  the  nine-lot  system.     The  opinion  of 
the  editor,  is  respectfully  requested  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  plan.    For  the  improvement  of  an  ex- 
hausted iarra,  I  have  divided  it  into  a  standing  pas- 
ture, and  nine  other  parts  for  cultivation,  viz:  two 
parts  to  be  in  cultivation  every  other  year  in  corn, 
to  be  Ibllowed  by  wheat.     These  contain  between 
ibrty  and  sixty  acres  each,  are  marled,  or  nearly 
so,  and  are  to  receive  all  the  manure  that  can  be 
raised — dry   leaves,    soil   from    the    woods,  and 
swamp-mud,  excepted,  which  will  be  put  on  oth- 
er lots  also;  so  that  the  rotation  and  treatment  are, 
manure,  corn,  vvheat.     Then  come  three  lots,  to 
be  cultivated  in  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  clover, with 
help  fi-om  the  woods,  swamp  and  marl.     These 
will  contain  only  about  twelve  acres  each.     The 
balance  of  the  arable  land  will  make  four  lots,  to 
be  improved  by  marl,  &c.,  and  cultivated  in  corn, 
wheat,   &c.,  and  clover.     Under  this  S3'stem,   I 
work  one  of  each  of  the  lots  annually.     I  think 
I  he  lour- field  system  possessed  of  some  advanta- 
ges over  this,  but  it  also,  has  its  objectionable 
points.     My  greatest  difficulties  are  to  be  found,  I 
lear,  (tor  I  only  commenced  it  last  year,)  in  sup- 
port lor  my  stock  in  summer,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  getting  clover  to  "stick"  or  take  on  poor  land. 
Without  marl,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  it.     It 
is  my  opinion,  which  is  based  on  last  year's  trial, 
that  such  land  can  be   restored  by  repeated  pea- 
fallows,  green,  sooner,  and  at  a  smaller  expense, 


made  hy  me,  however,  led  me  to  preler  the  top  tlian  it  can  be  done  by  clover.  I  obtained  a  fine 
ear.  Whether  it  is  more  productive  or  not,  time  {fallow  of  peas  after  wheat,  last  year.  The  edi- 
may  yet  prove.     It  is  generally  larger,  and  is  pro- 


bably more  perfectly  matured,  if  we  understand 
the  philosophy  and  physiology  of  the  corn-plant. 
Of  the  corn-culture.  What  I  have  now  to  oi- 
ler, is  neither  my  own  nor  new,  but  it  seems  to 
nie  to  be  very  valuable.  An  excellent  manager 
in  King  William,  Mr.  John  Luckhard,  has  pro- 
bably lor  many  years  practised  it,  besides  many 
who  have  received  it  from  him.  Not  to  go  into 
the  minutia?  of  the  culture,  I  wish  to  stale,  thRt 
the  most  successful  plan,  (circumstances  consi- 
ered,)  consists  in  '•siding''''  the  corn,  [turning  off 
the  earth  from  the  stalk,]  with  lour  furrows, 
which  is  generally  done  m  stiff  land — the  last  two 
being  very  superficial.  The  hoes  now  clear  the 
plants  of  grass  by  a  cross-wise  stroke,  so  as  to  re- 
move it  from  the  top  of  the  bed  ;  this  is  followed 
by  the  usual  course,  of  what  is  called  throwing 
dirt  to  the  corn.  And  then  comes  the  plan  pro- 
posed. Instead  of  the  introduction  of  the  cultiva- 
tor now,  the  plough  is  continued,  running  the  first 
furrow  near  the  corn,  but  very  superficialltj;  the 
next   is  to    be  deeper   and  so   on,  until  the  whole 


lor  will  please  give  me  his  opinion,  or  advice  as 
lo  these  matters.  J.  Du   Val. 

King  4-  Queen  county,  Feb.  2d,  1839. 


From  the  London  Horticultural  Journal. 
ARTIFICIAL    MANURE. 

The  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Societies  of 
Paris  have  lately  been  directing  their  attention  to 
the  value  of  the  receipt  left  by  M.  Jauffret,  for 
making  artificial  manure.  It  was  at  the  request 
of  the  minister  of  agriculture,  that  the  Royal  and 
Central  Society  of  the  Seine  undertook  the  exam- 
ination of  this  question  :  and  M.  Quenard  having, 
about  the  same  lime,  laid  befbre  the  society  two 
modes  of  fabricating  manure,  different  from  M, 
Jauffret's  plan,  it  was  determined  to  compare  the 
respective  plans  together,  and  determine  on  their 
relative  utility.  M.  Quenard  is  secretary  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Monlargie,  and  is  esteem- 
One  of  his  ma- 


ed  as  an  experienced  cultivator, 
nures  is  a  species  of  compost,  and  the  other  is 
space   is  thoroughly    broken.     The  corn,  during  j  analogous  in   principle  lo  the  preparation   oi' M 


this  last  ploughing  is  large,  too  large,  many  thin 
to  bear  such  treatment.  But  this  appears  to  he 
the  only  successful  course  for  a  dry  season.  It 
will  succeed  well  in  a  wet  season  also,  but  its  pe- 
culiar value  is  owing  to  its  eflects  in  the  absence 
of  rain.     Those  who  advocate  the  level  system  of 


Jauffret.  As  this  subject  is  considered  of  great 
importance  in  France,  we  have  thought  fit  to  lay 
belbre  our  readers  a  concise  account  of  M.  Que- 
nard's  method  of  proceeding,  premising  that  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Paris  have  not  vet  given  in  their  report. 
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The  mode  of  preparing  the  compost  \b  simple 
enough  : 

1st.  A  layer  of  green  stufi' taken  from  a  pond. 
2d.  A  layer  of  quick-lime,  ashes,  and  soot. 
3d.  A  layer  of  straw  and  green  grass. 
4th.  A  layer  of  quick-lime,  ashes,  and  soot. 
These   layers  are   repeated  until  they  reach  a 
cart  load  at  least.     Holes  are  then  made  through 
the  several  layers,  and  a  quantity  of  water  is  intro- 
duced, sufficient  lo  saturate  ihe  mass,  and  cause 
a  thorough  mixture  of  the  vegetable  matters  with 
the  alkaline  and  sooty  substances.     According  to 
M.   Quenard,  this  produces  a    perfect  compost. 
The  second  preparation  difiiers  from  the  other,  in- 
asmuch as  the  dissolution  of  the  alkaline  substan- 
ces are  first  obtained  by  means  of  a  prepared  lye, 
which  is  used  to  saturate  the  matters  which  are  to 
be  transformed  into  manure.     The  following  are 
the  proportions  to  be  used  in  turning  1500  Jbs.  of 
straw  into  manure.    In  a  vessel,  possessing  greater 
breadth  than  depth,  pour  in — 
1st.  800  pints  of  common  water. 
2d.  125  pints  of  oven-ashes,  if  they  can  be  pro- 
cured, as  they  have  the  property  of  potash  to  some 
extent ;  if  not,  you  must  use  the  common  ashes. 

3d.  75  pints  of  soot,  if  possible,  from  kitchen 
chimneys,  tor  this  soot  contains  more  of  animal 
matter,  and  is  more  soluble  in  water.  This  mix- 
lure  must  then  be  well  stirred  up,  and  made  to  in- 
corporate. 

4th.  20  pints  of  powerful  lime,  which  must  be 
first  slacked  with  the  usual  quantity  of  water. 

Tile  whole  of  this  must  now  be  well  stirred  to- 
gether again  so  as  to  insure  a  perfect  amalgamation 
of  the  several  matters.  From  lime  lo  lime,  during 
twenty-four  hours,  this  mixing  must  be  renewed, 
and  at  the  end  ot  that  time,  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  will  be  effected.  This  liquid  will  be  found 
exceedingly  powerful,  and  capable  of  producing 
fermentation.  Plunge  into  this  liquid,  while  moved 
quickly  about,  in  order  to  hold  suspended  the  in- 
soluble particles  which  usually  settle  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  quantity  of  vegetable  substances,  which 
it  is  desirable  to  turn  into  manure — no  matter  whe- 
ther they  are  dry  or  green,  easy  to  be  dissolved  or 
refractory,  in  with  them.  When  they  shall  have 
been  well  saturated  with  theliquid,  place  them  in 
a  trench,  prepared  beforehand,  with  a  channel 
through  the  side,  to  let  the  superfluous  moisture 
run  off.  This  you  can  receive  in  vessels,  as  it 
will  be  of  use  again.  As  many  layers  of  the  stuff 
thus  perleclly  welted  may  be  placed  as  may  be 
required.  Care  must  be  taken  to  stir  the  llquiLJ 
well,  each  time  that  new  vegetable  substances  are 
put  in.  As  each  layer  is  put  on  the  heap,  it 
should  be  well  beaten  down.  The  more  the 
whole  mass  is  united  together,  the  quicker  will  be 
the  result.  At  the  farthest,  the  delay  never  exceeds 
36  or  18  days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
place.  The  heat  may  be  increased,  and  the  iermen- 
taiion  quickened,  by  surrounding  the  heap  with 
whatever  substances  may  be  lying  about.  At 
the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  the  Ifeap  is  welted 
with  the  liquid,  fi-om  time  to  time,  up  to  the  six- 
teenth or  eighteenth  day,  when  the  manure  is 
found  ready  for  use.  It  is  important  to  preserve  a 
certain  quantity  ofthe  first  preparation,  to  mix  with 
the  mass  alterwards,  to  promote  fi^mentation. 
Time  and  quality  will  both  be  gained  in  this  man- 
ner. This  part  ofthe  liquid,  thus  preserved,  may 
be  considered,  for  manure-making,  what  mother 


is  in  vinegar,  yeast  in  beer,  or  baum  for  baking. 
M.  Quenard  declares,  that  he  has  lor  years  tried 
this  pre[)aration,  and  that  it  never,  by  any  chance, 
has  been  (bund  to  fail.  We  place  il  bel()re  our 
readers,  leaving  them  to  try  the  experiment  on  a 
small  scale. 


From  tlie  Journal  of  the  American  Sillc  Society. 
EXTRACTS  FROM    THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF 
THE  SILK  CONVENTION. 

ON  THE  FITNKSS  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
SILK-CULTURE. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  said,  with  the 
consent  of  the  convention,  he  would  offer  a  few 
remarks  in  support  of  the  resolution  now  under 
consideration.  Tliat  silk  may  be  grown  in  all  the 
United  States,  not  only  lor  domestic  purposes,  but 
as  a  valuable  article  of  commercial  export,  he 
knew  from  his  own  experience,  and  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  respectable  people  in  every 
state  in  the  union.  I  have  now,  said  Mr.  S.  been 
twelve  years  engaged,  more  or  less  intimately  in 
this  business.  For  seven  years,  I  kept  an  experi- 
mental cocoonery,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ob- 
taining and  diffusing  information  on  the  subject; 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  its  failure  had  been  made  known  to  him, 
which  could  in  the  remotest  degree  be  attributable 
to  either  climate  or  soil.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
been  able  to  prove,  conclusively,  that  the  climate 
of  our  whole  country  was  better  adapted  to  the 
silk-culture  than  that  of  any  other  county,  except 
China;  and  ours  suffered  nothing  in  comparison 
even  with  that.  The  great  desideratum  in  a  cli- 
mate suitable  lor  the  most  successful  production  of 
silk,  said  Mr.  S.  Is  dryness  j  and  the  more  marked 
the  climate  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  the  bet- 
ter is  it  adapted  to  the  silk-culture  ;  and  the  fiir- 
ther  it  is  fi-om  it,  the  less  is  it  fit  lor  the  business. 
Ifgenllemen  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  writings  of  the  Chinese,  as  translated  into 
French  and  thence  into  English,  and  embracing 
a  period  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  years,  1  be- 
lieve, they  would  find  that  a  dry  atmosphere  has 
aiways  been  considered  essential  to  the  silk-busi- 
ness. He  had  found  it  necessary  in  this  place,  to 
employ  stoves  to  expel  dampness.  He  considered 
England  nearly  equal  to  France  as  (o  tempera- 
ture, but  the  atmosphere  is  too  damp  lor  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  silk.  Even  in  Ireland,  where 
the  climate  is  much  more  salubrious  than  that  of 
England,  and  the  temperature  unobjectionable, 
the  culture  of  silk  cannot  be  pursued.  He  had 
been  surprised  to  see  a  publication  made  in  the 
north  of  the  successful  use  of  even  wet  leaves — 
leaves  even  dipped  in  water.  It  had  been  stated, 
that  worms  ted  with  leaves  thus  wet,  had  made 
bettersilk,  and  moreof  it  too,  than  when  dry  leaves 
were  used.  He  begged  to  caution  ihis  convention 
against  the  practice.  It  might  succeed  in  a  single 
experiment,  when  all  other  circumstances  com- 
bined in  its  favour;  but  as  a  regtdar  practice,  it 
was  highly  dangerous.  He  had  twice  lost  his 
whole  brood  of  worms  from  feeding  wiih  leaves 
only  slightly  wet  with  dew.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  make  a  fire  in  his  cocoonery  in  even  damp 
weather,  no  matter  how  warm  the  weather  might 
be,  and  especially  at  the  time  the  worms  were 
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beginning  to  spin  their  cocoons.  At  this  period, 
a  dry  atmosphere  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  Ibr- 
nialion  of  good  silk.  In  damp  weather,  tlie  co- 
coons will  be  soli  and  flabby,  the  fibre  cannot  dry 
speedily  as  it  is  spun  by  the  worm,  and  the  conse- 
quence will  be  an  inlerior  article. 

That  silk  may  be  cultivated  in  any  part  of  the 
U.  Stales,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  want  but 
six  weeks  of  warm  weather  for  the  purpose;  and 
what  part  of  our  happy  country  is  there,  asked 
Mr.  S.,  in  which  we  have  not  six  weeks  of  hot 
sunmier  weather? 

Mr.  Smith  pointed  to  a  morus  mullicaulis  tree, 
standing  at  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  four  or  five 
years  old,  and  grown  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
unprotected  fi-oni  the  inclemency  of  the  winters, 
and  yet  it  was  uninjured  ;  and  alluded  to  another 
which  had  remained  uninjured  upon  the  brow  of 
a  hill  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the  North  river,  state  of 
New  York,  for  five  or  six  years.  [It  has  indeed 
been  there  since  the  spring  of  1830,  as  it  was  given 
to  Dr.  Hosack,  by  Dr.  Pascalis,  at  that  time,]  and 
yet  it  remained  perfect,  not  a  bud  had  ever  been 
killed.  Mr.  S.  said  he  knew  that  silk  could  be  made 
from  the  morus  multicaulis  in  almost  every  section 
of  the  Union,  and  as  we  were  but  just  entering 
upon  this  important  branch  of  industry,  which  he 
hoped  yet  lo  be  able  to  call  American  industry,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  begin  right. 
We  have  no  prejudices  to  contend  with,  no  old 
orchards  of  other  trees  to  get  clear  olj  no  bad  hab- 
its to  eradicate,  as  in  Europe. 

We  are  asked  why  they  do  not  make  silk  from 
morus  multicaulis  in  Europe.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. They  must  in  the  first  place  go  to  a  very 
considerable  expense  in  the  purchase  of  the  trees, 
as  we  have  to  do;  but  in  addition  to  this,  they  have 
their  old  over-grown  white  mulberry  trees  to  dig 
up  and  throw  away.  Besides  this,  in  Europe, 
generally,  the  landlords  own  the  trees  and  sell  the 
leaves  by  weight  to  the  surrounding  peasants  to 
feed  the  worms  with;  and  so  long  as  they  can  sell 
their  white  mulberry  leaves,  they  will  not  be 
very  likely  to  destroy  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of 
replanting  their  grounds  with  the  multicaulis,  and 
especially  so  as  they  will  not  derive  much  il"  any 
advantage  from  it.  Another  reason  why  they  do 
not  make  silk  from  this  tree  in  Europe,  is,  the 
trees  are  all  in  possession  of  the  nurserymen,  who 
propagate  them  for  exportation,  for  which  they 
have  a  demand  at  liigh  prices.  The  probability 
is,  that  at  this  day,  there  is  not  one  hundredth  part 
as  many  plants  in  France  as  in  the  United  Slates. 
But  neither  io  France  nor  in  the  United  States, 
will  any  one  make  silk  while  they  can  sell  the 
trees  at  the  prices  now  current  in  both  count riiv. 

Mr.  S.  related  a  series  of  experiments  in  feeding 
from  fifteen  varieties  of  mulberry,  in  1830,viz:  the 
morus  multicaulis,  the  Tartarian,  the  while  mul- 
berry, (several  kinds,)  common  wild  nuilherry, 
&c.  &c.  tlie  result  of  which,  fully  convinced  him 
ol"  the  superiority  of  the  morus  mullicaulis.  The 
worms  preferred  it,  the  cocoons  were  larger,  and 
the  silk  better  and  stronger.  He  then  tested  the 
strength  of  the  silk  from  different  varieties  of  the 
mulberry,  by  suspending  weights  to  each  till  it 
broke,  and  in  every  instance,  he  had  found  that 
from  the  multicaulis  to  bear  more  weight  than  any 
other  kind.  The  native  mulberry  produced  silk 
next  in  strength  to  that  from  the  multicaulis, 
and  the  Tartarian  next.     But  the  difference  was 


extremely  elight.  He  believed  it  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  three  or  lour  per  cent,  between  the 
strongest  and  the  weakest. 

Mr.  S.  asserted  that  the  multicaulis  was  not  a 
Chinese  tree.  There  was  in  the  Phillippine  Isl- 
ands, it  was  true,  a  tradition  that  a  colony  of  Chi- 
nese who  emigrated  to  those  islands,  had  brought 
the  tree  with  them  secretly  from  China;  but  va- 
rious orders  had  been  sent  to  China  for  it,  but  the 
tree  had  never  been  found  there.  The  white 
mulberry,  said  Mr.  S.  is  a  native  of  China,  and 
not  of  Italy  as  is  generally  supposed.  We  had 
no  doubt  taken  the  idea  of  its  Italian  nativity  from 
the  fact  of  its  extensive  use  in  that  country.  The 
seed  derived  from  China  is  white  mulberry  seed, 
in  some  of  its  varieties.  And  here,  said  Mr.  S. 
permit  me  to  state  a  fact  in  relation  to  such  seed. 
The  white  mulberry  "plays,^''  as  the  gardeners  ex- 
press it,  into  more  varieties  than  almost  any  other 
tree  wfien  raised  from  seed.  I  have  seen  a  bed  of 
seedlings  all  from  the  same  parcel  of  imported 
seed,  from  which  might  be  selected  an  hundred 
different  varieties.  It  was  a  singular  fact,  that 
white  mulberry  seed  raised  in  this  country  did  not 
thus  play  ;  its  produce  were  almost  always  the 
same  as  the  parent  tree. 

Mr.  S.  spoke  favourably  of  the  Alpine  mulberry 
and  of  the  Brussa,  the  latter  being  what  he  for- 
merly had  in  his  grounds,  and  used  lor  feeding 
worms,  under  the  name  of  the  "Constantinopoli- 
tana."  The  word  "multicaulis"  was  adopted  by  the 
Linna?an  Society  of  Paris,  as  being  descriptive  of 
the  specific  character  of  the  tree,  which  is  many- 
stalked;  that  is,  numerous  stocks  grow  from  the 
crown  of  the  roots,  like  those  of  the  lilac,  hazle, 
&c.  The  first  introduction  of  the  name  multicau- 
lis, into  this  country,  was  in  the  early  part  of  1830. 
Three  of  the  trees  were  sent  to  the  late  Dr.  Pas- 
calis, of  New  York,  under  the  name  of  morus 
multicaulis,  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  tree 
and  its  botanical  characters.  Dr.  P.  sent  the 
pamphlet  containing  them  to  me,  and  I  at  once 
discovered  that  the  descriptions  and  drawings  ap- 
plied exactly  lo  my  Phillippine  island  mulberry, 
as  we  then  called  if,  which  had  been  in  my  pos- 
session for  some  time,  presented  to  me  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Prince,  of  Long  Island.  This  tree  is 
still  in  my  possession. 

In  reply  to  several  questions  from  diflTerent  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  S.  slated,  that  he  had  found  his  worms, 
fed  upon  the  multicaulis,  as  healthy  as  those  fed 
upon  other  varieties  of  the  mulberry.  The  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  multicaulis,  is  a  slight  sandy  loam, 
or  gravelly  soil ;  the  situation  should  be  high  and 
dry,  with  a  northern  or  north-western  exposure, 
and  no  protection.  Indeed  he  would  select  the 
coldest  and  bleakest  hill-side  for  his  multicaulis. 
When  protected  by  a  wall  or  close  fence  from  the 
northern  blast,  they  have  been  frequently  killed; 
but  if  planted  upon  a  high  and  dry  ground,  where 
water  cannot  stand  about  the  roots,  and  exposed  to 
the  north,  they  can  hardly  be  killed.  They  should 
not  be  grown  upon  low  or  rich  ground;  they 
become  too  succulent,  and  grow  too  late  in  the  fall. 
Mr.  S.  said  that  his  tree  had  always  been  perfectly 
naked  of  leaves  and  the  wood  perfectly  ripe  to  the 
topmost  buds,  before  ice  began  to  form  in  the  fall. 
He  objected  to  a  clay  sub-soil,  as  it  would  retain 
too  much  water,  and  expose  the  roots  to  injurj'. 
He  related  an  interesting  experiment  which  he 
had  tried  in  feeding  with  fifteen  varieties  of  mulber- 
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ry  leaves ;  the  worms  unKbrmly  preferred  the  mul- 
ticaulis,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Phiilippine 
island  mulberry. 


From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Society. 
STATEMENT  OF    PKODUCT    OF    SILK,  MADE  BY 
THE    REV.  WM.  MC   LEAN,  OF    NEW   JERSEY. 

Much  doubt  having  been  entertained  by  our 
farmers  and  others,  whether  the  production  of  silk 
could  be  made  profitable  in  this  country,  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
New  Jersey,  last  spring,  offered  a  premium  of 
eighty  dollars  to  the  person  who  would  produce 
the  greatest  number  of  pounds  of  cocoons  from 
the  sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

In  order  in  some  measure  to  test  the  matter  of 
profit,  with  reference  to  this  premium,  and  anx- 
ious myself  to  see  what  could  be  done  the  first 
season,  even  by  the  most  inexperienced,  I  mea- 
sured and  planted  vvitli  the  morus  raulticaulis  the 
sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

The  ground  was  laid  of  in  a  parallelogram  form, 
about  thirty  by  ninety  feet.  The  soil  was  not  rich 
and  not  more  than  two  ordinary  loads  of  manure, 
worth  one  dollar  each,  was  put  on  the  lot.  I 
planted  roots  tlie  growth  of  the  previous  season, 
in  an  upright  form  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  the  trees  about  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows — 
twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty  roots  in  all. 
The  ground  was  by  no  means  suitable  for  trees, 
being  a  cold  heavy  clay,  they  were  accordingly 
email — not  having  attained  an  average  of  more 
than  three  feet  the  whole  season.  The  roots 
were  planted  the  twentieth  of  April.  In  order 
to  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  growth  of  the 
leaves,  I  intended  to  feed  but  a  few  worms  at  a 
time,  and  have  successive  crops. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  when  my  trees  were 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  my  first  eggs  hatch- 
ed, the  next  hatched  June  twenty-sixth,  sooner 
than  I  expected  or  intended.  Fearing  I  might 
get  no  more  eggs  to  hatch,  I  fed  about  twelve 
thousand  worms  on  the  sixteenth.  Tiie  trees 
being  small  and  the  season  exceedingly  dry, 
the  leaves  grew  very  slow.  About  a  week  be- 
fore the  worms  spun,  I  took  from  the  worms  I 
was  feeding  on  the  leaves  produced  on  the  six- 
teenth of  an  acre,  about  five  thousand,  and  bor- 
rowed and  weighed  the  leaves  to  carry  these 
through.  To  do  this,  required  one  Jiundred  and 
forty-three  pounds  of  leaves.  The  worms  thus 
fed,  together  with  a  few  hundred  of  the  two-crop 
variety,  fed  late  in  the  season,  produced  thirty - 
eight  pounds  and  eleven  ounces  ot'cocuons.  After 
deducting  the  proper  amount  for  leaves  borrowed, 
which,  according  to  Count  Dondola,  is  twenty-one 
pounds  of  leaves  for  each  pound  of  cocoons — six 
pounds  and  thirteen  ounces  being  deducted,  I  had 
from  the  sixteenth  of  an  acre  thirty-one  pounds 
and  fourteen  ounces  of  cocoons.  About  nine 
pounds  of  these  cocoons  were  the  mammoth 
white,  tfie  balance  were  the  common  sulphur, 
except  about  two  pounds  of  the  two-crop  variety. 
1  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  process  of  fi-eding 
when  I  commenced,  and  indeed  of  the  necessary 
fixtures  and  accommodations  lor  leedingto  advan- 
tage. I  fed  them  as  much  as  they  would  cat, 
kept  the  hurdles  clean,  and  the  room  well  venlila- 
tecl.     The  weather  was  exceedingly  warm  during 


the  whole  time  of  feeding;  but  the  worms  were 
remarkably  healthy,  and  all  wound  in  about  thirty 
to  ihirty-ibur  days. 

Now  as  the  matter  of  profit,  if  thirty-one  pounds 
fourteen  ounces  is  produced  from  the  sixteenth  of 
an  acre,  then  five  hundred  and  ten  pounds  is  pro- 
duced from  the  acre. 


From  tlie  Journal  of  ilie  American  Silk  Society. 
ESTIMATE      OF    THE     VALUE     OF      MULBERRY 
AND    SILK    CULTURE,    STATED    BY    DR.   WM. 
GIBBONS  OF  DELAWARE,   IN  THE  SILK  CON- 
VENTION. 

In  the  following  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  morus  multicaulis,  in  the  culture  of  silk,  I 
present  nothing,  but  what  any  one,  with  a  litlle 
knowledge  of  the  subject  may  arrive  at  for  him- 
self^. The  circumstances  alone  through  which  it 
was  elicited,  gave  it  a  peculiar  interest.  1  had 
heard  it  repeated  ii-om  various  quarters,  and  read 
it  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  that  the  price  given 
for  the  morus  multicaulis  was  an  absurd  extrava- 
gance, that  the  traffic  in  it  was  a  wild  and  ruinous 
speculation,  a  humbug,  &c.  From  this  cause  I 
was  induced  to  sit  down  soberly  at  my  desk,  and 
descending  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  calculate 
what  the  tree  was  worth, /or  the  production  of 
silk  alone  ;  discarding  all  speculation  on  the  pro- 
fits of  raising  the  trees  for  sale.  And  in  doing 
this,  to  bring  my  opponents  to  ground  that  could 
not  be  disputed,  by  taking  known  and  established 
data  for  this  calculation,  to  wit : 

1.  That  one  tree  of  the  morus  multicaulis,  with 
its  side  branches,  costing  sixty  cents,  with  allow- 
ance for  failures,  will  make  at  least  sixteen  trees, 
by  cuttings. 

2.  That  one  cutting,  in  good  ground  and  with 
good  culture,  will  produce,  the  first  summer  after 
planting,  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  of  leaves. 

3.  That  3,000  good  cocoons  will  produce  one 
pound  of  silk. 

4.  That  12,000  cuttings  will  grow,  for  one  year, 
on  an  acre. 

5.  That  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  leaves 
will  feed  a  worm. 

Wiih  these  data,  the  following  results  must  be 
manifest. 

1.  7.50  trees,  including  the  roots,  plant  an  acre 
of  12,000. 

2.  12,000  trees  from  these  cuttings,  yield  100,- 
000  ounces  of  leaves. 

3.  100,000  ounces  of  leaves,  will  feed  130,000 
worms. 

4.  That  an  allowance  of  10,000  in  130,000  for 
death  of  worms,  and  bad  cocoons  is  a  sufficient 
allowance,  and 

5.  That,  therefore  130,000  worms,  will  yield 
120,000  good  cocoons,  yielding  when  reeled,  forty 
pounds  of  raw  silk,  and 

Lastly,  that  forty  pounds  of  raw  silk,  well  reel- 
ed, will  bring  g200. 

The  expense  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 
Rent,  ^10 

Planting  and  culture  of  the  trees,        30 
Raising  the  worms,  30 

Reeling  ihe  silk,  20 
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Profit  per  acre. 


$110 
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In  those  states  where  a  bounty  is  given,  it  must 
be  added  to  the  above;  and  where  the  trees  are 
left  out  through  the  winter,  the  planting,  &c.  oC 
the  trees  and  cuttings  must  be  subtracted  lirora  the 
amount  of  cost. 

The  sum  expended  for  trees  at  60  cents,  is 
^450  ;  the  net  gain,  therefore,  amounts  to  twenty 
percent,  the  first  year  on  the  capital  laid  out,  and 
leaves  $30  for  incidental  expenses. 

For  the  second  year  the  cultivator  has  192,000 
trees  and  roots,  the  net  profit  of  which,  planted  on 
sixteen  acres,  will  amount  to  81"60,  which  will 
leave  him  a  handsome  income,  and  allow  him  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  a  cocoonery.  The  profits 
ol"  the  third  year,  should  he  plant  all  his  roots  and 
cuttings,  will  pay  him  lor  all  his  improvements, 
and  leave  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket. 

Now  if  these  important  results,  which  may  be 
readily  obtained,  were  brought  before  the  Ameri- 
can public  by  being  carried  out  in  practice,  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  it  could  not  fail, 
eminently  to  encourage  and  extend  the  silk  cul- 
ture. 


From  tlie  Journal  of  tlie  American  Silk  Society. 
ON    THE    RESOLUTION    (WHICII    PASSED)    RE- 
COMBIENDING      THE       ADOPTION      OF       THE 
PIEDMONTESE    REEL. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  remarked  that  the 
great  object  to  be  attained  was  uniformity  in  the 
quality  of  American  raw  silk;  and  this  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  adoption  by  our  whole 
country  of  a  standard  of  reeling.  As  the  subject 
had  been  suggested  by  him  in  the  business  com- 
mittee, he  would  give  his  reasons  here,  why  he 
considered  the  subject  of  so  much  importance; 
and  also,  why  the  Piedmontese  reel  was  the  only 
one  on  which  we  can  rely  for  the  attainment  of  the 
great  object. 

In  the  first  place,  said  Mr.  S.,  all  principal  arti- 
cles of  produce  are  subject  to  regulation  by  certain 
legal  enactments,  or  by  inspection,  or  both,  in  all 
countries.  The  Piedmontese  government  requir- 
ed all  raw  silk  to  be  reeled  upon  a  reel  of  a  parti- 
cular construction,  that  the  form  and  quality  of  the 
article  might  be  uniform  and  superior.  No  soon- 
er was  this  regulation  adopted  by  the  government 
than  an  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  article 
took  place  ;  and  to  this  day,  Piedmontese  raw  silk 
commands  a  higher  price  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  In  our  own  country,  the  article  of  flour 
is  not  only  reqnired  to  be  inspected  before  it  can 
be  sold,  to  insure  its  conformity  to  certain  stand- 
ards of  quality,  but  even  the  laws  require  that  the 
barrel  which  contains  it  shall  be  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  inches  in  length  of  stave,  and  so  many 
inches  in  diameter  of  head  and  bilge  ;  not  only 
these,  but  the  barrel  must  contain  196  lbs.  olflour. 
And  similar  regulations  exists  in  relation  to  almost 
every  other  article,  certainly  all  staple  articles. 
Why  and  for  what  reason  are  these  regulations 
adopted?  Need  I  ask  this  large  assern'bly  this 
question?  Is  the  answer  not  most  obvious  to  all 
men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  commerce  of 
the  world?  The  reason  is,  that  the  article  shall 
always  be  of  the  highest  attainable  quality,  and 
that  it  shall  be  known  as  such  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world ;  that  it  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
character  for  itseif,  which  shall  give  it  precedence 


every  where.  It  is  well  known  that  in  fbrei<rn 
countries  the  value  of  articles  is  often  depreciated 
by  mere  character,  and  the  reverse.  For  in- 
stance, in  South  American  ports  the  price  of  flour 
varies  more  on  account  of  the  brand  than  on  its 
intrmsic  quality.  A  vessel  load  of  one  particular 
brand,  often  sells  for  two  or  three  dollars  a  barrel 
more  than  that  of  another  brand  ;  when,  if  the 
real  quality  of  the  two  parcels  had  alone  been 
looked  to,  perhaps  the  prices  would  have  been  re- 
versed. The  reason  of  this  preference  was  alone 
to  be  found  in  the  previously  established  quality 
of  the  preferred  brand  ;  and  it  was  a  fact  to  be  re- 
membered by  this  assembly,  that  however  good 
other  brands  might  be,  it  required  a  long  time  to 
counteract  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  object  of 
preference.  Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  cha- 
racter, and  it  stands  us  in  hand,  as  beginners  in 
the  great  business  of  producing  silk,  to°  establish 
a  character  for  our  raw  silk  at  the  start,  that  shalt 
not  only  insure  it  equality  of  consideration  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world,  but  give  it  precedence 
every  where.  And,  (excuse  me  for  repeatintr 
what  I  have  so  recently  asserted,  when  I  had  the 
honour  to  address  you  on  another  subject,)  all  we 
want  to  secure  this  precedence  in  the  very  facto- 
ries of  Italy  herself,  is  this  uniformity  and  excel- 
lence in  reeling.  Yes,  sir,  adopt  this  resolution, 
and  let  the  American  people  imbibe  and  practise 
upon  its  spirit,  and  you  will  kill  every  silk  worm 
in  Europe.  The  Italians  themselves,  to  say  no- 
thing of  France  and  England,  will  give  us  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent,  more  for  our  raw  silk  than  they 
will  for  any  produced  in  Europe;  because,  besides 
Its  regular  conformity  in  reeling  to  their  known 
and  accepted  standard,  its  intrinsic  quality  of 
fibre  IS  superior  to  all  other  silks,  owing,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  to  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  our  cli- 
mate to  lis  most  perfect  production. 

In  the  second  place,  the  reasons  why  the  Pied- 
montese reel  is  the  only  one  on  which  we  can  rely 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object,  are 
these.  The  P.edmontese  reel  produces  the  most 
perfect  article  of  raw  silk  of  any  reel  known.  For 
a  long  period  of  time  the  silk-producing  countries 
of  Europe,  were  without  any  fixed  standard  of 
reeling.  Almost  every  filature  used  reels  differ- 
ent from  all  others.  The  forms  of  the  article 
were  as  various  as  the  number  of  the  reeler^ 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  manufacturers 
were  obliged  to  adapt  their  machinery  to  everv 
little  parcel  of  raw  silk.  This  caused  much  trou- 
ble and  expense  to  the  manufacturers,  and  fhev 
of  course  were  oblirrcd  to  deduct  an  equivalent 
from  the  price  they  paid  for  the  raw  material 
Ihis  condition  of  the  silk  producing  interests  at 
length  attracted  the  aitenlion  of  the  Piedmontese 
government,  which,  after  long  deliberation,  ap- 
pointed a  l)oard  of  scientific  men  of  the  highest 
character,  to  construct  a  reel  upon  such  principles 
as  should  insure  the  most  perfect  article.  The 
result  was  the  reel  now  known  as  the  Piedmon- 
tese reel,  and  which  is  universally  used  in  Italy 
and  which  is  now  recommended  to  your  attention, 
and  for  the  adoption  of  the  A  merican  people.  Let 
me  digress  again  for  a  moment.  I  do  not  pretend 
ihnt' Yankee  ingenuiit/  cannot  invent  a  more  in- 
genious machine,  I  know  fliem  too  well  for  that 
nor  do  I  wish  to  compel  all  our  people  to  purchase 
and  use  this  or  that  man's  manufacture  or  con- 
«u  uciiun— we  care  not  who  makes  or  who  sells 
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the  reel  used.  The  great  object  is  to  induce  all 
our  people  to  use  reels  that  shall  produce  a  unifor- 
mity of  results  ;  and  as  the  Piedniontese  reel  pro- 
duces raw  silk  of  the  most  perlect  quality,  as  silk 
from  this  reel  is  known  and  appreciated  all  over 
Europe,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  factories  are 
adapted  to  its  use,  we  ought  to  adopt  this  reel  also. 
As  we  are  beginning,  it  will  be  liir  easier  lor  us  to 
adopt  the  Piedmoniese  reel,  and  make  our  raw  silk 
conform  to  the  standard  of  form  now  preferred, 
than  to  compel  all  the  factories  of  Europe  and 
America  to  alter  their  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  adapting  it  to  our  silk.  The  Piedmontese  reel 
is  constructed  upon  principles  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  skein  produced  by  it  is  always  exactly  of  a 
certain  length,  (six  leet  eleven  inches  circumfer- 
ence,) the  fhreads  are  laid  upon  the  bars  in  a  dia- 
gonal line,  crossing  obliquely  each  layer  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  fresh  wet  thread  never  comes 
in  contact  with  the  wet  thread  just  belbre  laid  on, 
and  consei^uently  there  is  no  glueing  of  the  threads 
toi^ether.  The  skeins  thus  reeled  are  also  un- 
wound by  (he  manufacturers  vvithout  any  waste, 
as  the  peculiar  manner  of  laying  it  upon  the  reel 
enables  them  to  unwind  it  vvithout  any  difficulty 
from  tangling.  Various  other  valuable  objects 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  reel,  which  it  would 
lake  too  much  time  to  describe  in  detail. 

But,  continued  Mr.  S.,  even  if  this  reel  pos- 
sessed no  single  quality  superior  to  the  hundreds 
of  other  kinds,  the  single  fact  that  the  article  pro- 
duced by  it  is  known  and  preferred  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  America,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  war- 
rant us  in  universally  adopting  it. 

It  seems  necessary  to  explain  that  the  object  in 
recommending  the  Piedmontese  reel,  is,  that  we 
may  produce  the  best  possible  commercial  article 
of  raw  silk.  We  have  no  reference  to  the  mak- 
ing of  sewing  silk,  oi  other  domestic  articles;  nor 
htrve  we  any  reference  to  the  use  of  the  various 
machines  that  have  been  invented  for  making 
sewing  silk,  &c.  These  machines  are  all,  doubt- 
less, admirably  adapted  to  such  purposes;  and 
will  no  doubt  be  used  lor  them.  But  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  say  here  that  raw  silk,  as  reeled  on  fhe 
Piedmontese  reel,  is  adapted  to  all  the  forms  of 
manufacture  to  which  raw  silk  can  be  applied ; 
and  that  after  it  is  thus  reeled,  it  can  be  doubled 
and  twisted  into  any  form  required.  It  is  a  mai- 
ler of  doubt  with  me,  therefore,  whether  any  of 
these  machines  will  be  retained  in  use  for  any 
kind  of  silk  after  we  obtain  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  the  subject. 

Before  I  conclude,  permit  me,  in  answer  to  va- 
rious questions  from  different  parts  of  the  house, 
to  say,  that  there  is  in  Philadelphia,  a  perfectly 
constructed  Piedmontese  reel.  It  was  imported 
in  1826,  by  Dr.  James  Mease,  of  that  city,  who 
was  then  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the 
cause;  and  I  believe  that  reel  is  the  only  true  one 
ever  imported.  Dr.  Mease  early  foresaw  the 
great  advantage  of  beginning  right  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  perniit  me  to  say  here,  that  to  him  is 
the  country  indebted  for  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  silk-culture. 

Permit  me,  Mr,  President,  to  make  one  more 
remark,  and  I  will  then  leave  the  subject  to  the 
disposal  of  the  convention.  I  have  labored  hard 
and  long  in  the  silk  cause;  I  have  done  much  to 
introduce  into  our  beloved  country,  this  most  va- 
luable branch  of  industry;  but  I  have  never  done 


anything  of  half  the  importance  to  the  cause 
that  this  resolution  will  accomplish,  if  seconded 
by  the  American  people.  I  feel,  Mr.  President, 
that  all  that  has  been  done,  is  a  mere  drop  in  fhe 
bucket  compared  to  this.  I  therefore  ask  the  con- 
vention to  pass  this  resolution,  or  at  least  the 
spirit  of  it,  for  I  care  not  lor  the  form,  co  that  we 
obtain  the  substance— and  I  shall  then  have  done 
my  task,  I  shall  have  accomplished  the  great  work 
that  has  been,  1  might  say,  the  main  object  of 
my  life— or  at  least  of  twelve  years  of  it.  Were 
I  required  to  point  out,  as  the  last  act  of  my  life, 
the  way  in  which  my  country  and  countrymen 
would  be  most  benefited,  I  should  unhesitatingly 
point  to  the  general  production  of  silk  in  a  do- 
mestic way,  in  all  our  farmers'  families,  and  in  a 
uniform  manner,  as  the  great  source  of  national 
and  individual  prosperity,  yet  reserved  to  the 
American  people. 

DIARY 

OF       AN       EXPERIMENT       IN      REARING      SILK- 
WORMS. 

[There  is  no  mode  of  conveying  agricultural 
instruction  which  is  so  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
lime  so  impressive,  as  by  piesenting  an  accurate 
and  full  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  of  some  trial 
or  process,  with  all  the  incidents,  errors,  and  mis- 
haps, as  well  as  the  correct  operations  and  suc- 
cessful results.  In  general  treatises,  or  in  general 
directions  and  didactic  instruction,  the  writer  ne- 
cessarily proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  each 
of  his  rules,  as  presented  in  order,  is  understood, 
and  properly  obeyed,  and  that  all  goes  right  in 
the  procedure  founded  thereon.  He  cannot,  with- 
out digressing  intolerably,  consider  and  provide 
lor  every  excepiion,  and  disaster,  to  be  caused 
either  by  ignorance,  or  neglect  of  the  directions,  or 
by  unavoidable  evils  of  bad  weather,  or  other  ac-: 
cidental  and  rare  disasters.  It  is  an  account  o 
those  necessary  omissions,  that  general  treatises, 
or  merely  didactic  instructions,  are  rarely  satisfac- 
tory in  all  respects  to  those  who  are  previously  al- 
together unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who, 
therefore,  need  to  be  informed  on  every  particular, 
many  of  which  would  be  so  familiar  to  the  more 
experienced  writer,  as  not  to  be  deemed  worth 
being  mentioned. 

The  following  diary,  (though  more  concise 
than  is  to  be  desired,  on  than  would  have  been 
presented  to  readers  as  little  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject as  the  people  of  the  United  States,)  is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  what  has  just  been  said. 
The  writer  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  a  zealous, 
though  not  long  experienced  silk-culturist;  he 
having  had  but  the  benefit  of  an  apprenticeship, 
or  the  conducting  of  a  course  of  experiments,  of 
eleven  years  in  this  business  ;  which  he  had  first 
introduced  in  a  part  of  France  where  it  had  not 
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before  been  practised,  and  where  it   was  before 
Ihought  unsuitable,  on  account  of  the  compara- 
tively severe  climate.  Forthe  department  of  Avey- 
ron,  though  in  the  southern  part  of  France,  is  so 
elevated  as  to  be  as  cold  as  the  northern  depart- 
ments, in  the  latitude  of  Paris.     The  general  pro- 
cedure ol"  M.   Carrier  in  feeding  silk-worms   is 
evidently  directed  by  Dandolo's  rules,  which  are 
those  laid  down  in  the  French  treatise  of  which 
a  translation  was  made  for  and  presented  in  the  last 
volume  of  this,  work,  (commencing  at  p.  468,  vol. 
vi. ;)  and  reference  to  the  directions  there  given  will 
serve  to  fill  out,  and  make  clear,  every  thing  which 
may  not  be  stated  here  with  sufficient  fullness  and 
particularity  in  the  diary.     In   reading  the  state- 
ments of  daily  operations  and  condition  of  his  la- 
boratory, we  become,  as  it  were,  the  companions 
of  the  writer  in  his  labors,  anxieties,  and  pleasures, 
and  feel  interest  in,  and  derive  lasting  as  well  as 
useful  admonition   from,  every  occurrence.     We 
enter   fully  in  all  the  writer's   cares   and  feelings, 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  disappointments,  and 
rejoice  with  him  in  his  success.     Such  a  diary  has 
all  the  interest  of  a   narrative  of  novel  facts,  as 
well  as  offering  the  most  effective  of  instructions. 
We  hope  that  the   plan   of  communication  here 
presented,  will  be  adopted  this  summer  by  some 
of  the  many  rearers  of  silk-worms  in  this  coun- 
try; and  that  their  diaries,  made  much  more  full 
and  minute  than  this,  will  be  given  to  the  public, 
through  the  Farmers'  Register. 

The  following  is  one  of  several  letters  written 
by  M.  Carrier  to  Bonafous  of  Turin,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  investigators  and  scientific 
cultivators  of  this  branch  of  industry,  after  Count 
Dandolo.  Each  of  these  letters  embraces  either 
the  statement  of  the  distinct  operations  of  a  par- 
ticular season,  or  some  other  separate  and  substan- 
tive subject,  which  may  appear  alone,  without 
suffering  for  the  omission  of  the  others.  This  is 
the  fourth  letter;  the  fifth  will  be  given  afterwards; 
and  the  sixth  (which  was  obtained  first)  was 
translated  for  and  published  in  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister, (vol.  ii.  p.  537)  and  was  thence  copied 
into  several  of  the  agricultural  papers  of  this 
country.  It  presented  estimates  of  the  profits  ol 
each  of  the  three  departments  of  silk-culture, 
(viz.  cultivating  and  providing  the  leaves,  feeding 
worms,  and  winding  the  silk,)  which  would  be 
more  interesting  and  valuable  to  readers  at  this 
time,  than  when  (he  translation  was  prepared  and 
first  published.  To  be  interested  and  instructed 
by  an  article  on  any  subject,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  readers'  curiosity  and  desire  to  learn,  should 
have  been  excited;  and  for  want  of  previous  ex- 
citement, cr  sufficient  interest  felt  in  advance,  it  is 
probable  that  various  articles  which  we  gathered 
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from  French  journals,  and  published  in  the  Far- 
mers' Register  several  years  ago,  were  not  then 
dulyappreciated  by  readers,  who  would  now  study 
them  with  interest.  Under  this  impression,  we 
shall  resort  to  the  same  sources,  (from  which  the 
American  public  has  been  excluded,  except  so  far 
as  this  journal  has  served  as  the  channel  of  sup- 
ply,) for  some  other  articles  which  were  then 
passed  over,  but  are  well  deserving  notice  now. 

There  is  a  mistaken  impressionl'upon  most  well- 
informed  persons  in  this  county,  which   causes 
them  to  under-rate  the  value  of  the  writings  of 
French  silk-culturists.     This  is,  that  silk-culture 
having  been  very  long  prosecuted  in  France,  the 
articles  published  thereon,  in   periodicals  of  the 
present  time,  would  be  only  suited  for  the  infor- 
mation of  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  already 
well  versed  in  the  regular  business;  and  that  they 
would  contain  almost  nothing  for  the  instruction 
of  novices,  and  for  a  country  in  which  the  culture 
was  untried.     If  the  premises  were  true,  this  con- 
clusion would  be  undoubtedly  correct;  for  the  best 
instructions  on  any  subjects,  furnished  by  agricul- 
tural periodicals,  will  always  be  presented  by  wri- 
ters who  are  in  very  similar  circumstances,  and 
not  very  much  advanced  as  to  time  and  proficien- 
cy, before  those  seeking  to  be  informed.     Be- 
tween those  who  are  the  most  and  the  least  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge,  there  is  a  want  of  feelings 
and  ideas  in  common;  and  when  the  best  informed 
insti-uctor   is    addressing    well-informed    readers, 
his  lessons  will  be  worth  not  much  to  the  most  ig- 
norant.    But  though  silk-culture  in  France  dates 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XI,  it  has  been  confined 
to  the  most  favorable  portion,  and  to  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the   territory,   and  carried  on  even 
there  in  a  very  rude  manner.     It  is  but  recently 
that  exertions  have  been  made  to  extend  the  bu- 
siness, and   in  its  highly  improved  state,  to  the 
central,  and  even  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom; and  the  facts  and  reasoning  necessary  to 
forward  that  object,  and  all  the  lights  thrown  on 
the  subject,  are  therefore  precisely  suited  to  those 
persons  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience. 
Hence,  the  recent  writings   of  French  culturists 
are  of  especial  value  to  the  many  new  or  intended 
beginners  in  this  country. — Ed.  Far.  Reg.] 

FOURTH  LETTER  FROM  M.  AMANS  CARRIER 
TO  IVI.  BONAFOUS,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ROY- 
AL   GARDEN    OF    TURIN. 

Translated  from  the  Freneli,  for  the  Farmers"  Register. 

Rodez,  June  30,  1833. 
I  resume,  sir,  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction, 
a  correspondence  which  has  been  interrupted  by 
political  events,  during  the  last  I liree  years.  Do 
not  believe,  however,  that  this  stormy  time  has 
slacliened  my  zeal,  or  suspended  my  labors  in 
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planting  mulberry  trees,  and  continuing  my  annu- 
al roarings  ofsilk-worms.  In  truth,  in  1832,  fear- 
ing the  invasion  of  the  cholera,  I  limited  my  ope- 
rations merely  to  raising  as  many  silk-\yorms  as 
were  necessary  to  preserve  the  stock  of  the  two 
precious  varieties  which  you  had  sent  me  from  Tu- 
rin. JBut  the  crops  of  1830  and  1831,  increasing 
in  quality  each  year,  have  given  fine  products, 
and  furnished  occasions  for  making  new  observa- 
tions, which  have  entirely  confirmed  my  hopes. 
All  the  intelligent  persons  of  our  department  (A- 
veyron,)  are  now  persuaded,  by  twelve  public 
rearings  of  silk-worms,  made  at  Rodez  during 
twelve  successive  years,  and  vvhich  have  given, 
on  the  average,  103  lbs.  of  cocoons  for  each  ounce 
of  eggs,  that  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the  possibili- 
ty of  Tntroducing,  generally,  in  our  country,  that 
branch  of  agricultural  industry,  which  oflers  the 
most  certain  advantages  to  all  those  who  can,  and 
know  how  to  avail  of  them.  I  will  state,  besides, 
as  additional  proof,  and  which  I  think  will  be  con- 
clusive, the  result  of  my  operations  of  this  year. 

Not  having  forgotten,  sir,  that  I  owe  the  great- 
er part  of  my  success  to  your  kindness,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  excellect  instruction  vvhich  you  have 
frequently  addressed  to  me  directly,  I  am  the  more 
desirous  to  continue  to  inform  you  of  my  trials, 
and  the  progress  annually  made  therein. 

To  render  my  statement  more  exact,  1  shall  lay 
before  you  an  analysis  of  the  journal  of  my  rear- 
ing?, in  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  care- 
fully noting  the  operations  of  each  day,  as  well  as 
all  the  facts  which  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  be- 
ing examined. 

Rearing  of  silk-worms  made  in  1833,  from  22^ 
decagrammes  of  eggs,  (1\  ounces.) 

May  7th.  The  eggs  detached  from  the  cloths, 
and  collected  in  the  ves.sels  for  washing  and 
cleansing  them.* 

11th.  The  eggs  put  upon  hurdles  of  wood, 
and  placed  in  a  small  apartment,  for  the  purpose 
of  hastening  the  hatching  by  artificial  heat, 
which  was  at  first  raised  to  75  degrees,  then  to 
77,  and  at  last  to  82.t 

18th.  The  worms  hatched  in  great  numbers; 
this  had  been  announced  by  some  few  of  them 
hatching  the  day  belbre.  The  same  day  (ISth,) 
the  first  lifting  and  removal  of  worms  were  made, 
by  the  ordinary  procedure,  amounting  to  about 
half  the  whole  product. 

19th.     Nearly  as  many  more  hatched. 

20th.  A  few  more  obtained.  The  balance  of 
the  eggs  appearing  unproductive,  were  thrown 
away. 

At  the  hatching,  the  worms  were  distributed 
into  three  divisions,  so  as  to  make  them  come  to 
maturity  at  one  or  two  days  difl'erence  of  lime  be- 
tween   the  several  portions.     This  plan  has  al- 

*  The  various  operations  which  are  here  slightly  al- 
luded to,  are  fully  described  in  the  treatise  on  rearin"- 
and  feedini^  silk-worms,  translated  from  the  French,  in 
the  6th  vol.  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  from  pa"-e  468 
to  480.— Ed.  F.  R. 

t  The  degrees  of  temperature  in  the  original  are 
marked  according  to  Reaumur;  in  this  translation, 
they  are  changed  to  the  equivalents  of  Fahrenheit  s 
thermometer. — Ed.  F.  R. 


ways  been  found  convenient,  because  it  facilitates 
the  labors  of  the  last  days,  by  dividing  them,  and 
thus  requiring  levver  laborers  and  less  haste,  and 
permitting  more  economy.  This  plan  is  very 
easy  to  put  in  practice,  as  the  silk-worms  accom- 
modate themselves  wonderfully  to  their  treatment. 
Their  growth  is  forwarded  or  retarded  at  pleasure, 
by  employing  more  or  less  heat,  and  more  or  less 
food,  without  danger  of  injuring  their  health  in 
the  least.  In  resorting  to  this  plan,  however,  it 
must  not  be  neglected  to  keep  the  worms  of  each 
of  the  difl'erent  divisions  perfectly  equal  in  their 
condition,  in  order  that  the  several  moultings  of 
each  may  be  made  regularly  and  at  one  time. 

No  notice  will  here  be  taken  of  any  but  the  first 
division.  The  same  cares  were  given  to  the  two 
others,  and  the  like  results  were  produced. 

First  Agk. — May  18th.  The  first  day  of  the 
rearing,  the  silk-worms  were  lifted  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  bj"  means  of  young  shoots  of  wild 
for  seedling)  mulberry.  In  this  day  they  also 
received  two  repasts  of  leaves  chopped  very 
small. 

19ih,  20th,  and  21st.  They  had  four  repasle, 
each  day. 

22d.  They  seemed  disposed  to  make  their  first 
moulting.  Slill  a  repast  of  more  or  less  leaves, 
was  given. 

23d.  They  are  almost  all  in  their  dormant 
state.  To  hasten  to  that  state  the  more  backward 
ones,  a  lew  more  leaves  were  given  to  thera  at 
many  times  during  the  day. 

24th.  No  food  given.  In  the  morning,  some 
worms  already  awakened,  and  the  others  still  tor- 
pid. At  4  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  had  revi- 
ved in  great  numbers.  To-morrow  all  will  be 
awake. 

This  first  age,  which  has  lasted  7  days,  has 
been  very  fortunate.  Not  a  single  worm  has 
been  lost.  The  teiTiperature  of  the  small  labora- 
tory has  been  kept  constantly,  by  means  of  fire:, 
at  from  66  to  68  degrees. 

Second  Age. — May  2.5th.  At  4  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  worms  after  having  completed 
their  first  moulting  were  lifted  by  twigs  of  mul- 
berry of  somewhat  larger  size,  and  changed  to  a 
larger  apartment.  At  10  o'clock  at  night,  they 
had  another  repast. 

26ih,  27th,  and  28th.  They  devoured,  with 
avidity,  five  meals  each  day.  Their  health  is 
perfect.  Five  meals  were  given  lor  the  purpose 
of  advancing  this  first  division  two  days  belbre  the 
second. 

29th.  Again  five  meals,  but  less  copious.  The 
decrease  of  appetite  indicates  the  approach  of  the 
second  moulting. 

30th.  The  worms  eat  very  little,  and  by  even- 
ing are  all  torpid. 

31st.     They  revive,  with  facility. 

The  second  period  has  also  been  passed  through 
most  fortunately,  and  again  was  of  7  days'  dura- 
tion. The  litter  has  not  been  changed  through 
this  age,  because  it  was  not  thick,  and  never  moist. 
The  leaves,  besides,  have  been  given  with  discre- 
tion, and  were  always  entirely  devoured.  As  yet 
there  are  no  worms  dead,  not  even  of  the  sick  and 
the  backward.  The  insects  have  continued  so 
lively  and  animated,  as  to  cause  good  hopes  of  the 
results.  The  temperature  has  continuccl,  without 
fire,  at  from  71  to  75  degrees. 

When  it  was  determined  to  hatch  mure  than  7 
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ounces  of  eggs,  the  design  was  to  reduce  them 
aderwards  to  tlie  product  of  5  ounces,  by  getting 
rid,  at  each  moulting,  of"  tiie  worms  in  bad  condi- 
tion and  of  doubtlul  health.  It  was  believed  that 
there  would  be  leaves  (or  no  more.  To-daj^,  after 
an  examination  of  resources,  and  of  the  fine  ap- 
pearance of  the  mulberry  trees,  it  was  decided  to 
throw  awa}'  none  of  the  worms. 

Third  Age. — June  1st.  The  worms  com- 
menced their  third  age,  and  were  changed  to  the 
large  laboratory  in  two  hours  of  time.  In  this 
new  locality,  at  noon,  the  temperature  was  73  de- 
grees without  fire.  This  first  day,  three  repasts 
only  were  given. 

2d.  The  weather  is  very  fine,  and  the  interior 
heat  was  75  degrees  at  half  after  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  At  4  in  the  evening  a  storm  occurred 
which  has  very  much  lowered  the  temperature. 

3rd.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  only  59  degrees.  The  worms 
then  have  experienced,  within  24  hours  a  diminu- 
tion of  16  degrees.  It  was  observed  that  they 
seemed  a  little  benumbed,  and  that  they  ate  the 
leaves  but  slovvly.  Many  fires  have  been  light- 
ed, and  notwithstanding,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  thermometer  has  lowered  still  2|  degrees 
more.  Raining  all  the  day.  The  leaves  had 
been  gathered  wet,  but  they  had  not  been  given 
until  after  being  dried  upon  the  floor  of  a  liigh 
stage,  in  a  brisk  current  of  air.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  evils,  the  worms  appeared  lively  enough 
at  the  last  meal,  at  9  o'clock  at  night. 

4th.  At  5,  A.  M.,  the  outer  air  was  cold,  and 
the  thermometer  indicated  55  degrees  in  the  labo- 
ratory. The  fires  have  been  quickened,  and  the 
temperature  was  raised,  in  two  hours,  to  62  de- 
grees. The  evening  was  milder.  The  worms 
are  well,  and  eat  wonderfully. 

5th  and  6th.  The  weather  fine,  and  the  ther- 
mometer at  66  to  68  degrees  durinjjcthe  24  hours. 
The  worms  doing  as  well  as  is  possible. 

7ih.  Rain  all  the  day.  The  leaves  gathered 
wet,  but  dried  around  a  fire.  The  moulting, 
which  ought  to  have  taken  place  yesterday,  is  re- 
tarded by  the  humidity  of  the  weather.  The 
Avorms  are  becoming  torpid  but  slowly  ;  yet  they 
have  had  all  the  day  from  (-6  to  68  degrees  of 
heat,  by  aid  of  continual  fires. 

8lh.  The  weather  fine  enough,  although  the 
sky  has  been  obscured  part  of  the  day.  Almost 
no  fire,  and  yet  the  temperature  all  day  has  been 
from  66  to  68  degrees.  The  worms  seem  to  be 
all  in  their  dormant  state  ;  still,  every  two  hours  a 
little  cut  leaves  given.  It  was  observed  at  the 
time  of  this  moulting,  as  in  the  preceding  years, 
that  there  were  a  few  worms  which  did  not  become 
torpid,  and  wliich  wandered  over  the  leaves,  with- 
out eating.  Three  hundred  of  these  worms  have 
been  put,  for  experiment,  upon  a  little  shelf  to 
themselves.  Perhaps  some  curious  observations 
may  possibly  be  made  on  them. 

9th.  The  weather  very  fine,  and  the  worms 
in  the  best  state  of  healUi.  At  5,  P.  M.  they  are 
almost  all  awakened.  Tlie  temperature,  without 
fire,  has  been  con>tanlly  fiom  68  to  71  degrees. 

The  third  arre  then  has  lasted  nine  days,  and 
has  been  sufficiently  remarkable  lor  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  weather,  and  still  more  for  the  vari- 
ations of  temperature  of  the  laboratory.  The 
moulting,  however,  has  been  very  good,  and  the 
worms  do  not  appear  to  have  sustained  any  other 


damage  than  being  one  or  two  days  retarded  in 
their  progress  to  maturity. 

Fourth  Age. — June  10th.  At  10,  A.  M., 
the  worms  have  commenced  their  fourth  age. 
They  have  had  two  meals,  without  counting  in 
the  leaves  of  the  twigs  by  which  they  were  lilted 
from  the  litter.  The  weather  superb.  The  ther- 
mometer has  risen  in  the  day  to  77  degrees,  and 
has  not  been  under  68,  without  fires.  Never  was 
lliere  a  better  promise  of  success. 

llih.  Wind  from  the  south,  very  strong.  Still 
68  to  71  degrees  of  heat.  The  worms  increase  in 
size  visibly,  and  still  go  on  well. 

12th.  The  thermometer  had  sunk  in  the  night 
to  62  degrees.  The  wind  is  very  cold.  The  fire 
in  the  chimney  has  been  lighted.  To-day  too 
many  leaves  have  been  given ;  the  worms  have 
not  eaten  all.  Orders  are  given  to  clean  it  away, 
and  to  supply  food  less  abundantl}^ 

13th.  The  worms  eat  heartily,  and  are  growing 
fiist.  The  temperature  64  degrees  with  fire,  in 
the  morning;  and  from  noon,  66  to  68  degrees 
without  fire. 

14th.  Rainy  weather  all  the  day.  The 
leaves  have  been  gathered  part  wet  and  part  dry. 
There  was  need  of  fire  to  keep  the  temperature 
up  to  64  degrees. 

15th.  In  the  morning  62  degrees,  and  at  noon 
66.  Weather  gloomy.  The  state  of  the  worms 
shows  that  they  aie  about  to  make  their  last  moul- 
ting. 

16th.  Almost  all  the  worms  assumed  their  dor- 
mant state  in  the  course  of  this  day.  The  warm 
and  clear  weather  favors  their  sleep.  At  11  at 
night,  a  violent  storm  arose,  with  loud  thunder. 

17th.  The  worms  revive,  all  together.  The 
sky  is  clear,  the  air  hoi  and  heavy  in  the  labora- 
tory. Notwithstanding  the  opening  of  the  win- 
dows, and  of  a  large  ventilator,  (soiipirail,')  the 
heat  could  not  be  reduced  below  75  degrees.  Up 
to  this  time  there  has  been  no  unpleasant  scent ; 
persons  unaccustomed  to  the  air  of  a  laboratory, 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  other  odor  than 
ihat  spread  by  the  green  leaves  of  the  mulberry. 

The  fourth  age  has  been  finished,  and  perfectly, 
in  8  days.  The  worms  entered  and  revived  from 
ttieir  last  moulting  very  equally.  At  this  moult- 
ing, there  were  fewer  wandering  worms,  by  half, 
and  these  were  taken  out  and  thrown  away  imme- 
diately. To  this  time,  the  rearing  of  this  year 
presents  much  less  of  loss  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
cedingyears.  The  season  has  been  very  favorable. 

Fifth  and  i.ast  agk.— June  18th.  All  the 
operations  of  changing  the  worms  to  fresh  hur- 
dles have  been  completed  with  rapidity,  in  a  fine 
day  and  with  a  natural  temperature  of  73  degrees. 
Tliey  have  seized  on  the  young  branches  of  mul- 
berry with  the  greatest  eagerness. 

19th.  In  the  morning,  the  temperature  was  at 
66  degrees,  at  noon  71,  and  at  3  P.  M.,  75  de- 
grees. The  worms  have  had  to-day  four  meals 
and   have  eaten  8  quintals*  of  leaves. 

20lh.  Cloudy ;  71  degrees.  The  appetite  of 
the  worms  augments,  and  the  consumption  (of  all 
of  the  three  divisions;  lias  risen  to  10  quintals. 
The  rearing  goes  on  well. 

21st.  Weather  cold  and  gloomy.  Tempera- 
ture 62  degrees.  The  fires  have  been  lighted, 
and  have  increased  the  warmth  to  66  c'egrees. 


The  Paris  quiatal  is  100  lbs. 
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The  worms  have  had,  at  four  meals,  nearly  15 
quintals  of  leaves.  No  worms  dead,  nor  dymg. 
22d.  The  sky  is  still  obscured,  and  the  weather 
continues  cold.  At  5  A.  M.  the  thermometer  in- 
dicated only  62  degrees,  notwithstanding  the  ni- 
creased  fires.  None  ol'  the  worms  which  have 
made  the  fourth  moulting  have  been  found  dead  ; 
and  there  are  some  dead  of  the  small  number 
which  did  not  then  fall  into  the  fourth  sleep.  All 
of  this  kind  are  thrown  away,  without  mercy. 
The  consumption  of  leaves  becomes  enormous;  it 
has  been,  this  day,  about  20  quintals.  The  worms 
are  in  good  appetite. 

23d.  The  worms  are  in  the  most  ravenous 
state,  and  could  not  be  doing  better.  The  sun  re- 
appears, and  the  temperature  rises,  without  fire,  to 
71  degrees.  The  consumption  of  leaves  is  fright- 
ful. The  trees  are  stripped,  and  the  fear  of  the 
leaves  failing  causes  me  m.uch  uneasiness.  The 
expenditure  to-day  is  23  quintals.  The  windows 
remained  open  through  the  day.  Still  no  bad 
odor.  We  have  not  cleaned  the  hurdles  since  the 
last  moulting,  but  it  will  be  dune  to-morrow,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  litter, 
which  is  but  of  little  thickness,  and  not  heated, 
but  to  give  the  worms  more  space,  as  they  he 
very  thick. 

24th.  After  the  morning  meal,  the  worms  were 
removed,  and  the  litter  cleared  away.  There 
were  found  on  the  hurdles  very  lew  dead  worms. 
The  strongest  appetite  (freze,)  continues  still, 
but  less  violently,  especially  in  the  evening.  How- 
ever, 18  quintals  of  leaves  have  been  devoured. 
The  number  of  mulberry  trees  yet  to  be  stripped 
is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  fear  of  a  want  of 
leaves  increases  every  hour. 

The  day  has  been  very  fine,  and  the  interior 
temperature  has  been  kept  to  71  and  73  degrees, 
the  windows  being  open  from  10  in  the  morning  to 
5  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

25th.  This,  the  eighth  day  of  the  fifth  age,  has 
been  very  fine.  The  temperature  still  71  to  73 
degrees.  The  appetite  of  the  worms  slackens 
progressively,  and  the  lear  of  there  being  want  of 
Ibod  is  much  lessened.  'J'here  still  remain  37 
large  trees  to  strip.  The  consumption  13  quin- 
tals. It  is  already  observed,  with  pleasure,  that 
the  worms  are  disposed  to  spin.  They  exhibit  all 
the  signs  of  their  maturity  being  near.  They  will 
doubtless  climb  in  two  days.  We  must  to-mor- 
row fix  the  faggots  of  broom,  (or  hedge  lor  them 
to  spin  in.) 

26th.  The  brightness  and  heat  of  the  day  yes- 
terday have  much  hastened  the  maturity  of  the 
worms.  These  circumstances  will  advance,  by  a 
day,  the  term  of  their  career.  There  were  found 
many  of  them  this  morning  which  had  already 
quitted  their  litter,  and  had  climbed  even  to  the 
ceiling.  After  the  meal  at  10  A.  M.  there  is  a 
general  movement  on  all  the  hurdles;  the  worms 
run  here  and  there,  searching  for  support.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  ;  they  arc  ready  to  mount,  and 
this  is  especially  the  moment  of  delighc  to  the 
amateur  culturist.  Four  persons  are  engaged  im- 
mediately in  placing  the  branches  of  broom  upon 
the  highest  shelf,  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
the  most  ibrward  worms  from  all  the  hurdles  be- 
low. This  operation  will  not  cease  until  all  the 
shelves  are  thus  prepared.  As  liist  as  the  broom 
is  placed,  the  worms  climb  to  it  with  a  degree  ol 
haste  which  I  have  never  before  remarked.     This 


labor  is  finished  at  5  in  the  evening,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  worms  are  already  mounted.  The 
weather  changed  towards  noon.  The  sky  was 
covered  with  clouds,  and  at  G  o'clock  a  storm  oc- 
curred, accompanied  by  loud  cla|)s  of  thunder, 
which  operated  to  slacken  the  climbing  of  the 
worms,  but  caused  not  the  slightest  derangement 
to  the  labors  of  those  already  on  the  broom.  The 
consumption  of  leaves  still  diminished  ;  and  no 
fear  remains  of  any  scarcity. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  quantities  of 
leaves  used,  and  which  have  been  slated  lor  the 
latter  days,  were  consumed  by  the  whole  mass  of 
worms  of  all  the  three  divisions.  With  all  the  de- 
sire to  do  so,  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  sepa- 
rately the  quantity  eaten  by  each  division  ;  and 
the  statement  made,  of  their  joint  consumption, 
is  only  to  establish  a  fact  which  should  warn  all 
persons,  beforehand,  of  the  enormous  provision  of 
leaves  which  must  be  made  lor  the  last  age. 

27lh.  On  this,  the  forty-first  day,  and  the  last, 
of  the  rearing,  the  worms  of  the  first  division  are 
all  lodged  in  the  cabins  made  by  the  placing  of  the 
broom,  and  ihey  are  actively  cngnged  in  spinning 
their  cocoons.  The  other  two  divisions  are  Ibl- 
Ibwing  near,  to  the  like  successful  end. 

I  leave  for  a  time,  sir,  my  wonderful  spinners  to 
their  labors,  and  in  a  continuation  of  my  letter, 
which  will  not  be  long  in  coming,  I  shall  pre- 
sent to  you  the  product  of  this  rearing,  and  the  ob- 
servations which  it  has  caused  me  to  make;  and 
1  will  speak  to  you  of  the  progress  of  the  planting 
of  mulberries  in  our  country,  leaving  the  evidence 
of  results  to  show  the  advantages  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Aveyron  can  draw  irom  this  culture. 

Abiaks  Cariiier. 


ESTIMATES 

OF  THE  EXPEKSE  AND  PROFIT  OF  AN  ACTUAL 
KKARING  OF  SILK-WORMS. 

[The  following  article  is  not  less  interesting  than 
the  preceding,  ol"  which  it  is  a  continuation,  and  for 
similar  reasons.  It  presents  a  statement,  in  detail, 
of  the  expense  and  profits  of  an  actual  rearing  of 
a  brood  of  silk-worms — and  not  merely,  like  such 
as  has  been  so  often  published  in  this  country, 
an  estimate  of  what  the  writer  either  supposes  in 
advance  of  facts,  or  wishes  his  readers  to  believe, 
would  he  the  cost  and  profit  of  operations  yet  to  be 
performed,  and  of  which  the  value  is  yet  to  be 
tested.  Such  a  mode  of  estimate  may  show  any 
desired  result,  and  therefore  they  may  be  had  of 
any  desired  amount  in  American  publications,  and 
offering  from  .$100  to  ^1000  of  returns  from  the 
mulberry  leaves  of  an  acre,  to  be  fed  to  silk- worms. 
The  estimate  of  M.  Carrier  ma)'  also  be  very  in- 
correct in  the  general  result  shown.  But  even  if 
so,  he  has  exhibited  the  facts  and  stated  the  prices 
which  furnish  his  premises;  and  if  the  valuations 
are  wrong,  the  error  may  be  corrected,  or  made 
such  as  the  reader  may  admit  as  certain,  and  the 
product  be  then  calculated  according  to  the  change 
of  the  grounds  of  calculation.     And  though  we 
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confide  fully  in  the  correctness  of  M.  Carrier's 
estimates  for  the  country  in  which  his  labors  were 
perlbrmed,  they  are  necessarily  unsuiled  in  several 
respects  to  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States, 
in  general,  or  Virginia  in  particular.  This  detracts 
nothing  from  i/ie  value  of  his  practice  and  opinions; 
but  will  require  to  be  made  by  the  American  read- 
er some  allowances  in  the  data,  which  of  course 
will  affect  the  result.  Thus,  the  prices  stated  lor 
labor  are  much  too  low  for  this  country.  Those 
for  white  mulberry  plants  are  very  low,  in  money- 
price,  compared  to  those  now  given  here  lor  the 
multicaulis  mulberry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss 
of  the  use  of  the  white  mulberry,  for  the  first  five 
years  of  its  growth,  costs  more  than  thrice  the  pur- 
chase-money; and  the  rent  of  land  in  France  is  ten- 
fold more  costly  than  that  of  equal  quality  in  Vir- 
ginia. But  all  these  differences  of  circumstances, 
though  they  should  be  duly  considered  and  allowed 
(or,  are  not  in  the  least  objectionable.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purposes,  and  profits,  if  a  certain  amount 
of  labor,  of  land,  of  food,  &c.,  can  produce  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  silk  at  Rodez;  for  our  climate  is 
better  for  silk-culture,  and  therefore,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  means  will  produce  equal,  if  not 
still  more  valuable  results. — Ed.  F.  R.] 

FIFTH  LETTER    FKOM  M.  ABIANS  CAURIER,  TO 
M.  BONAFOUS. 

Translated  for  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Jiodez,  July  5th,  1833. 

I  have  presented  to  you,  in  my  letter  of  the  30th 
of  last  month,  the  principal  circumstances  of  my 
rearing  of  silk-worms  of  this  year.  I  propose  now 
to  show  you  what  profits  1  should  already  have  re- 
alized therefrom,  if  I  had  been  willmg  to  Ibrego  that 
to  be  derived  from  the  winding  of  my  cocoons. 

By  July  2d,  the  worms  of  all  the  three  divisions 
[as  stated  in  the  preceding  letter,]  were  fixed  on 
the  hedge.  The  backward  worms  were  but  very 
few ;  and,  with  some  care,  cocoons  were  obtained 
from  almost  the  whole  of  the  worms. 

On  the  8th,  four  persons  were  employed  in  gath- 
ering the  cocoons  Irom  the  broom  which  had  re- 
ceived the  worms  of  the  advanced  division.  This 
labor  occupied  the  whole  day. 

On  the  lOtli  and  r2ih,  respectively,  the  same 
persons  performed  the  like  operation  for  the  two 
later  divisions.  There  were  (bund  on  the  broom  a 
very  fijw  dead  worms,  of  the  kind  called  capelans 
in  the  south,  because  of  their  black  color.  I  shall 
give  hereafter  the  reason  of  this  rare  fact. 

On  each  day  of  gathering,  the  cocoons  were 
weighed  with  minute  precision.  The  weights 
were  as  follows : 

July  8th,  1st  division,  356  lbs. 

10th,  2d    do  292 

12th,  3d    do  280 

Total,  928  lbs. 

The  cocoons  collected  were  placed  upon  the 
same  hurdles  which  had  served  fbr  the  feeding, 
(but  after  having  been  cleaned  and  again  covered 
with  paper.)  They  occu|)ied  six  shelves  of  27  Itict 
long,  and  4  broad.     The  thickness  of  the  cocoons 


was  about  three  inches.  It  is,  as  1  was  told,  the 
best  mode  of  preserving  them,  by  preventing  their 
being  heated,  which  happens  when  they  are  heap- 
ed. These  cocoons  have  been  examined,  with  the 
greatest  attention,  b}'  experienced  connoisseurs.  It 
results  from  this  verification,  that  they  are  of  very 
equal  sizes,  almost  all  depressed  around  the 
centre,  and  well  furnished  with  silk  to  the  extre- 
mities, a  circumstance  very  favorable  to  a  good 
winding  ;  in  pressing  them  between  the  fingers, 
there  was  some  difficulty  to  indent  them.  Their 
color  is  of  the  whiteness  of  snow,  and  their  texture 
extremely  fine.  Taken  at  hazard,  and  on  many 
parts  of  the  hurdles,  it  was  found  that  it  took  203 
cocoons  to  weigh  a  pound.* 

I  will  observe  to  you,  sir,  and  I  shall  do  It  with 
pride,  that  we  have  already  arrived  at  equalling  in 
products  the  model-rearings  of  Count  Dandolo. 
We  have  obtained  123^-  pounds  of  cocoons  from 
the  ounce  of  eggs;  and,  according  to  the  tables 
which  accompanied  his  excellent  work,  his  crop, 
in  each  of  these  years,  barely  reached  121  pounds 
from  the  ounce  of  eggs. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  always 
equally  favored ;  for  1  think,  and  ought  therefore 
to  say,  that  many  fortunate  circumstances  con- 
curred at  this  time,  to  cause  such  success.  These 
were,  the  fine  weather,  and  the  abundance  and 
excellence  of  the  leaves  fbr  the  one  part,  and  for 
the  other,  the  favorable  position  of  the  new  labo- 
ratory, the  increase  of  currents  of  air,  a  better  ar- 
rangement of  the  hurdles,  and  perhaps,  also,  the 
management  better  understood  than  formerly. 

Elsewhere,  however,  still  better  products  have 
been  obtained;  and  it  is  gratitying  to  me  to  in- 
form you  of  a  rearing  made  in  this  department,  of 
which  the  result  proves  that  we  are  very  favora- 
bly situated  to  profit  by  silk-culture.  Madame 
Loirette,  of  Millau,  has  raised  this  spring  the  silk- 
worms proceeding  from  5  ounces  of  eggs;  and  has 
obtained  700  pounds  of  cocoons,  or  140  pounds  to 
the  ounce.  This  lady,  whose  intelligence  and  zeal 
are  already  properly  appreciated,  has  a  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  tlie  country,  fbr  the  good  exam- 
ple she  has  offijreil,  in  making,  every  year,  very 
careful  and  well  conducted  rearings  of  silk-worms. 

I  now  reach  the  essential  part  of  my  letter,  to 
that  which  will  fix,  I  doubt  not,  the  attention  of 
my  countrymen. 

After  being  satisfied  that  mulberry  trees  can 
prosper  in  our  country,  and  that  the  climate  is  fa- 
vorable to  raising  silk-worms,  the  capital  object  of 
the  proprietor  is  to  know  whatexpense  will  be  re- 
quisite for  him  to  incur,  in  undertaking  this  cul- 
ture, and  what  are  the  profits  which  he  may  ex- 
pect to  obtain.  To  fix  this  properly,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  estimate.  Mine  will  be  here 
presented. 

In  1829,  the  seventh  year  of  my  planung,  I 
showed,  (in  a  note  addressed  to  you,  Sept.  15th,) 
that  the  clear  profit  of  my  rearing  silk-worms  at 
that  time,  had  been  33^  per  cent,  upon  the  capi- 
tal employed  fbr  the  purchase  and  planting  of  the 
mulberry  trees,  the  use  of  manure,  rent  and  til- 
lase  of  the  land.     Now  1  shall  make  the  account 


*  This  great  weight,  as  well  as  the  length  of  all  the 
ages  of  the  worms,  prove  tliat  they  were  of  a  larger 
kind  than  the  common;  and,  as  we  believe,  less  pro- 
fitable.—Ep.  F.  R, 
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for  the  eleventh  year  shice  beginning  ihe  planta- 
tions. 

The  piece  of  land  where  my  mulberry  trees  are 
planted,  is  at  the  gates  of  Rodez,  and  devoted, 
these  thirteen  years,  to  the  culture,  as  a  nursery, 
of  all  kinds  of  trees,  lor  fruit  and  ornament,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  80,000.  The  size  is  about 
three  hectares.  The  part  occupied  by  the  mul- 
berry trees  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  surface.*  For  the  sake  of  i)roper 
order  and  arrangement  in  the  plantations,  and  to 
regulate  things  so  that  the  mulberry  trees  intended 
to'produce  leaves  for  feeding  shall  not  in  any  man- 
ner injure  the  trees  of  the  nursery,!  I  have  enclosed 
this  property  by  a  road  of  three  metres  [10  feel,]  in 
width,  planted  on  both  sides,  with  a  row  of  dwarf 
mulberries,standing  at  three  leet  distance  from  each 
other.  This  road  forms  straight  lines  from  one  cor- 
ner to  another.  Ail  the  irregular  parts  lying  outside 
of  this  great  quadrangle  [formed  by  the  road,]  are 
also  set  in  mulberry  trees.  I  have  also  planted 
upon  a  point  exposed  to  the  south,  125  standard 
mulberry  lrees,J  which  are  in  five  lines,  and  filteen 
feet  apart.  Some  other  trees,  which  also  are  stand- 
ards, separate  the  several  compartments  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  nursery. 

Estimate.     Expenses  of  every  kind. 

francs,  c.        francs,  cen. 

225  standard  mulberry  trees  at      1  225 

Planting  and  manuring  the  225 

trees  at  0  75         168  75 

450  dwarf-trees  on  the  borders, 

or  separate,  30         135 

135   dwarf-trees  disposed   in  a 

hedge,  30  40  50 

Planting  and  manuring  the  585 

dwarfs  at  60         333 

2,500  plants  in  eeed-bed,   the 

1000  at  20  50 

Their  p!anting,without  manure,  100 

Culture,  40  days'  work  a  year, 

and  for  11  years,  440,  at  1  50        660 

Rent  of  a  half-hectare  of  ground 

for  11  years,  by  the  year,       100  1,100 


francs,  will  be  reduced  to  less  than  2000.  How- 
ever, it  is  this  last  sum  which  I  have  taken  as  the 
basis  of  my  operation.  If  I  do  not  count,  in  the 
general  addition  of  expenses,  the  interest  of  the 
sums  advanced  each  year,  nor  the  rent  of  the  lo- 
cality lor  the  feeding,'it  is  because  I  have  been 
largely  indemnified  by  the  result  of  the  preceding 
reariiigs,  and  by  the  crops  of  vegetables  of  every 
kind,  cultivated  between  the 'rows  of  mulberry 
trees. 

Let  us  now  see  the  product  of  the  rearing,  and 
compare  the  revenue  of  this  year  with  the  ex- 
penses already  incurred. 

The  928  lbs.  of  cocoons,  might  have  been  sold, 
lor  cash,  according  to  usage,  at  1  franc  50  cen- 
times     .  -  -  -  1,392.00 

Deduct  the  expenses  of  rearing,  viz. : 
62days' work  ofa  man,  at  1.50,     93.00 
33       do.     of  a  woman,  at     75      24.75 
16       do.     of  a  child,  at         50       8. 
4  sacks  of  charcoal  1.50        6 

Pit-coal     -  -  -  8 

Lights       -  -  -  2 

Loss  of  broom  to  form  the 
cabins,  and  of  which  the 
rubbish  served  to  feed 
the  fires  -  -  20 

Paper  and  other  small 
charo;es  -  -  10 


Total  expenses, 


2,812  25 


Not  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  plantations 
which  are  embraced  in  tliis  esiiniale,  are  of  trees  of 
three,  four,  and  five  years  old  ;  and  one-third  of  the 
trees,  at  least,  have  not  been  stripped  this  year, 
particularly  a  young  coppice  of  1500  dwarf-mul- 
berry trees,  grafied  not  long  since.  1  think,  after 
these  considerations,  that  it  is  just,  for  fixing  the 
exact  income  of  1833,  to  deduct  from  the  above 
expense,  that  of  the  culture  and  rent  of  ground 
occupied  by  the  trees  of  which  the  leaves  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  production  of  the  co- 
coons.    In  this  case,  the  sum  total  of  2,812  ^^^f^ 


*  The  hectare  is  not  quite  2h  English  or  American 
acres;  therefore  the  whole  piece  of  land  was  about  7S 
acres,  and  the  part  in  mulberry  trees,  1+  acres. — Ed". 
F.  R. 

t  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  thr.t  it  is  of  the  white 
mulberry  that  M.  Carrier  speaks;  the  leaves  of  which 
are  not  plucked  for  feeding,  nor  cannot  be,  with  safety 
to  the  trees,  until  after  the  trees  are  five  years  old. — 
Ed.  F.  R. 

X  -d  haute  tige,  that  is,  intended  to  grow  to  full  or  na- 
tural size,  instead  of  being  confined  and  dwarfed  by 
close  planting,  or  other  means.~ED.  F.  R. 


Total  expenses 


171.75 


Net  product  fr.1220.25* 

This  sum  of  1,220  f„%  francs,  obtained,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  my  planting,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  a  capital  of  2000  francs,  is  equal  to  an  in- 
terest of  60  per  cent.  And  even  if  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  2820  y-ii'ij  francs  be  counted  as  the  capi- 
tal, the  interest  will  still  be  above  40  per  cent. 

It  should  be  observed  moreover  that  this  plan- 
tation gives  product  in  the  five  years  less  consider- 
able, in  truth,  [than  will  be  the  average  product,] 
but  which  wdl  progressively  increase  with  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  without  the  expenses  being 
increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

Such  results,  (obtained  at  Rodez,  a  point  of  the 
department  where  the  climate  is  severe  enough, 
and  the  temperature  very  variable,)  appear  to  me, 
as  I  have  said  before,  of  a  kind  to  command  the 
attention  of  all  the  proprietors  of  land  proper  for 
this  culture.  Indeed,  I  ask  of  you,  sir,  what 
other  branch  of  agricultural  industry  offers  to  the 
cullivatois  such  great  profits'? 

I  will  add  some  of  the  observations  which  I 
have  been  able  to  make  upon  my  three  last  rear- 
ings  of  silk- worms. 

I.  At  each  period  of  the  life  of  the  worms, 
there  are  to  be  observed  some  that  are  not  dis- 
posed to  moult.  These  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the 
first  are  swollen,  larger  than  the  ordinary  worms  ; 
their  color  is  livid  and  shining;  they  are  almost 
always  extended  upon  the  litter,  without  making 
the  least  movement;  however,  when  food  is  given, 
they  climb  upon  it,  and  eat  a  little.  The  others, 
to  the  contrary,  are  meager,  thin,  and  wrinkled 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  body;  they  remain  at- 
tached to  the  point  of  the  hurdle  which  they  oc- 
cupy, keeping  their  heads  raised,  and  moving  them 
continually.  Their  muzzle  is  very  pointed.  These 


Or  $227.65,  the  franc  being  93  f'^  cents.— Ed. 
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two  kinds  of  worms  seem  lo  be  suflering  under 
some  disease  which  obstructs  their  moulting. 
There  perisli  a  number  at  each  time  lor  moulting. 
Three  hundred  of  these,  were  separated  this  year, 
at  the  third  moulting,  and  placed  apart  ibr  obser- 
vation. It  resulted  Irom  this  trial,  that  more  than 
half  of  them  could  not  moult,  and  were  dead  in  a 
few  days.  The  large  and  shining  ones  died  of  the 
gras,  or  yellows;  and  the  others  became  contract- 
ed and  shortened  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Their 
bulk  diminished  more  than  lialf,  and  they  were 
soon  in  a  stale  of  putrefaction.  Among  these 
sick  worms"which  got  through  the  difficulties  of  this 
moulting,  many  sunk  under  the  fourth;  and  none 
made  any  other  than  bad  cocoons.  From  this 
fact,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  at  present  incontesta- 
ble, I  conclude  confidently,  that  it  is  best  to  hatch 
at  least  one-fourth  more  worms  than  you  intend 
to  rear.  By  this  means,  you  can  rid  yourself,  at 
the  different  moulting?,  of  all  the  backward  worms 
which  consume  uselessly  much  of  the  leaves 
and  cause  infinite  trouble  in  attempting  to  equalize 
them  Willi  those  more  advanced.  For  several 
years.  I  have  been  using  this  method  with  success. 
To  put  it  in  practice,  it  oniy  requires  at  each 
moulting  a  day's  labor  of  an  experienced  hand, 
who  picks  them  out  and  throws  them  away.  This 
Httle  expense  is  well  paid  for. 

II.  It  is  best  to  keep  an  empty  hurdle  ready  for 
the  moment  at  witich  the  worms  are  ready  to  be- 
gin to  spin  their  cocoons.  This  practice  has  two 
great  advantages.  At  first,  that  of  allowing  the 
faggots  of  broom  to  be  fixed  at  the  first  sign  of 
the  climbing  of  the  worms,  and  of  its  being  done 
with  care,  without  the  fear  of  seeing  the  worms 
crushed  under  ihe  unskilful  hands  of  the  opera- 
tors; and  of  cleaning  them  more  conveniently  and 
thoroughly  than  when  they  are  upon  the  shelf  on 
which  are  formed  the  cabins:  then,  these  boughs, 
which  ought  always  to  be  put  on  the  upper  hur- 
dle, arc  destined  to  receive  the  worms  from  the 
lower  shelves,  which  anticipate  by  some  hours,  or 
even  a  whole  day,  the  general  climbing.  This 
process  also  permits  you,  before  placing  the 
broom  on  the  edges  of  all  the  hurdles,  lo  wait  un- 
til the  greater  portion  show  a  disposition  to  climb. 
When  this  moment  comes,  they  are  taken  from 
the  shelf  next  below,  and  are  placed  on  the  high- 
est which  has  been  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
This  hurdle  is  cleansed,  the  broom  is  put  on  it,  and 
the  worms  from  the  next  one  below  are  removed 
to  it,  and  so  on,  whatever  may  be  the  number. 
In  this  manner,  the  lowest  hurdle  remains  vacant, 
and  ought  to  be  furnished  with  boughs  to  receive 
from  the  upper  hurdles  the  backward  worms 
which  do  not  climb  lor  24  or  36  hours  at  the  la- 
test. By  this  process,  the  worms  are  not  put  un- 
der the  cabins  until  they  are  ready  lo  spin;  the 
hedge  is  then  covered  with  worms  in  a  little  time, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  those  which 
remain  cannot  find  a  place  there,  you  must  has- 
ten to  remove  them,  to  prevent  their  suffering  from 
the  filth  of  those  which  first  climbed  up.  It  is  to 
this  method  of  proceeding,  sir,  that  I  attribute  the 
great  advantage  I  have  had,  this  year,  of  finding 
very  ihw  worms  called  capelans.  This  fact  is  ea- 
sily explained,  by  the  vvorms  which  climbed  first 
being  healthy  and  vigorous,  while  among  the 
backward  are  found  a  certain  number  which  have 
scarcely  strength  to  climb  the  hedge,  wlicre  they 
perish  without  ability  to  begin  their  work. 


III.  In  the  twelve  rearings  I  have  made,  I  have 
not  found  a  single  worm  dead  of  muscardin. 
Our  climaie  seems  fitted  to  remove  from  us  the 
danger  of  this  terrible  scourge,  which,  in  warmer 
climates  not  unfrequently  destroys  whole  laborato- 
ries. I  ought  to  tell  you,  however,  that  having 
been  in  the  liabit,  for  two  or  three  years,  of  open- 
ing all  the  cocoons  intended  for  propagation, 
whenever  the  butterfly  failed  to  come  out,  I 
have  found  from  ten  lo  twelve  which  enclosed  a 
worm  in  the  state  of  disease  called  muscardin,  or 
dragee. 

IV.  Wishing  to  examine,  myself,  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  retard  sufficiently  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs,  so  as  also  to  retard  the  rearing,  in  years 
when  foliage  is  backward,  I  made  this  year  the 
following  experiment :  On  the  same  day  that  the 
eggs  were  put  in  the  chamber  heated  lo  the  tem- 
perature of  19  degrees,  I  had  a  small  number  pla- 
ced on  a  marble  table,  without  any  thing  inter- 
vening but  a  thin  sheet  of  paper.  This  lable  was 
in  a  room  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  re- 
mained open  a  large  part  of  the  day,  the  tempera- 
ture varying  from  7  to  18  degrees.  The  eggs  so 
placed,  have  fully  answered  Ihe  object,  and  ihe 
worms  were  hatched  four  days  after  iliose  which 
had  been  warmed  artificially.  They  have  been 
reared  seperately,  without  much  care,  and  have 
succeeded  well.  This  experiment  seems  to  me 
to  prove  two  things  :  first,  as  I  have  already  often 
said,  that  worms  hatched  spontaneously  yield 
good  products  ;  and  secondly,  that  there  are  verv 
lew  means  to  impede,  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
hatching  when  the  proper  season  arrives,  unless 
by  a  procedure  extraordinary,  and  always  uncer- 
tain ;  for  example,  by  means  of  ice-houses.  Is  it 
not  to  be  feared  that  infecundity  of  the  eggs  wil! 
be  produced  by  exposure  in  such  a  place  Ibr  a  long 
lime?  It  is  not  the  cold  exact  I}',  that  I  would 
mosti}'  fear,  because  in  the  winter  of  1829  and 
1830,  the  greater  portion  of  my  eggs  for  propaga- 
tion were  placed  in  a  chamber,  where  the  ther- 
mometer descended  more  than  once  to  16  degrees 
below  freezing;  and  another  small  quantity  which 
was  left  attached  to  the  borders  of  the  shelves, 
where  the  moths  had  laid  them,  was  exposed  to  a 
degree  of  cold  as  much  as  2  degrees  below  0,  during 
the  most  rigorous  days  of  that  memorable  winter; 
and,  would  you  believe  itsir!  all  ihese  eggshatch- 
ed  well  and  produced  fine  looking  worms. 

I  shall  have  still  farther  observations  to  present 
to  you,  but  think  it  time  to  end  my  present  letter. 
In  my  next,  I  will  tell  you  of  our  perplexities  in 
winding,  and  our  efforts  to  overcome  them.  I 
will  also  keep  you  informed  of  the  progress  of  our 
mulberry  plantations,  and  you  will  be  convinced, 
sir,  by  my  communications,  that  if  we  have  had 
to  struggle  for  a  long  time  against  vexatious  pre- 
judices, they  are  on  Ihe  eve  of  disappearing  li-om 
our  department.  Private  interests,  besides,  will 
be  the  most  able  advocate  lor  the  adoption  of  a 
culture  which  produces  so  much  for  my  country. 
Amans  Carrier. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  statement  com- 
plete, for  the  benefit  of  readers  vvho  have  not  the 
2nd  volume  of  llic  Farmers'  Register,  an  extract 
will  be  taken  from  M.  Carrier's  sixth  letter,  which 
was  therein  '^iven  at  length. 
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1.  "  The  proprietor  who  wishes  to  occupy  a  plan- 
tation of  mulberry  trees,  supposing  he  had  already 
at  his  disposal  nquaniity  equal  to  those  which  I 
stripped  last  spring  and  in  the  same  condition, 
(that  is)  producing  160  quintals  of  leaves  at  4  li". 
the  quintal— well!  this  proprietor  could  have 
obtained  fi-om  half  a  hectare  oC  ground  with  no 
other  expense  than  that  of  cultivating  the  tree?, 
a  revenue  of  G40  fr.  or  320  I'r.  lor  each  seteree. 
composed  oC  640  square  fathoms. 

2.  The  person  who  would  have  bought  this  quan- 
tity of  leaves  to  devote  himself  only  to  the  raising 
of  silU-worms,  would  have  had  (as  I  did)  928 
pounds  of  cocoons,  and  would  have  sold  them  at 
1  li-.  50  c.  a  pound,  according  to  the  price  of  that 
time :  this  sale  would  have  produ- 
ced,        -----      l,392li-.  00c. 

Deduction  ot  expenses,  purchase^ 

of  about  8  ounces  of  eggs  at  3 

fr.        -         -        -     24li-.  OOc  | 
Expense  of  all  kind  for  the  man-  !       ggg      ^^ 

agement,         -         -     171  75    j 
Price  of  160  quintals  of  leaves  at 

4  fr.         -        -         -     640  00 
Rent  of  the  room,         -     60  00   J 

His  part  of  the  profits  for  40  days  at- 
tendance,        -         -         -         -        496      25 

3.  Thn  filateiLr  (or  reeler)  who  buys  the  cocoons, 
obtains  a  quantity  of  silk  equal  to  mine,  and  sells  it 
in  the  same  manner,  -  -  l,868r'r.  55c. 
He  draws  Irom  the  remains,         -         115      00 


Total,        -        -         -      .  -     1,983      55 
It  is  necessary  to  deduct  irom  this"| 
sum  as  the  cost  of  928  pounds  of  | 
cocoons  at  1  fr.  50  c.  I    -i  /^ck       ok 

l,392(i-.  OOc.  \    ^'^^^      ^^ 
Expenses  of  (he  filature,  | 

263      85    J 


Clear  gain  of  the  reeler, 


327      70 


4.  The  laborer,  with  a  family,  takes  for  his  share 
the  remains  of  this  filature,  employs  his  wife  and 
children  to  prepare  and  wind  the  low  and  different 
qualities  of  sUk,  which  are  in  much  request  and 
readily  sold.  These  products  can  be  valued,  after 
having  received  all  the  suitable  work,  165!r.  OOc. 
Deduction  (or  the  purchase  of  the"! 

first  materials,         -        50fr.  OOc.  !     gQ       qq 
Hand  work,  although  gained  by  the  f 

family,         -        -        -     30  00.    J 

Profit,  without  including  his  work  al- 
ready paid,         -         -         -         -        85       00 

A  simple  recapitulation  will  make  the  result 
belter  understood  than  this  division  of  the  labor, 
which  division  certainly  agrees,  in  many  cases, 
with  the  taste  or  situation  of  persons  who  neither 
wish,  nor  are  able,  to  undertake  all  pails  of  ihe 
business. 

The  land  owner  who  sells  160  quin- 
tals of  leaves  at  4  fr.  receives,  640rr.  OOc. 
The  person  who  buys  them  and  man- 
ages the  raising  of  worms,  gains,  19G  25 
The  reeler  who  takes  charge  of  the 
cocoons,  winds  ihem,  and  receives 
for  his  labor,         .         -         -         -   337       70 


The  laborer  who  works  up  (he  re- 
mains does  the  labor  /or  .30  fr.  and 
gains  besides,       -         -         -         -      85      00 

Sum  equal  (o  the  (otal  profit  which  1 
have  made  by  the  union  of  all  these 
operations,         -         _         -         -    1,548       95 


Equal  (o  ^288 

The  position  of  Rodez,  in  the  south  of  France, 

(though  fiirther  north  than  silk  has  heretofore  been 
generally  or  usually  cultivated,)  may  induce  the 
opinion  that  the  climate  agrees  with  its  latitude,  and 
that  the  culturist  in  Virginia  would  be  less  advanta- 
geously situated.  We  have  no  doubt  but  (hat  our 
climate  is  better  for  silk  than  (hat  of  any  part  of 
France,  and  very  far  superior  to  that  of  Rodez. 
For  more  full  evidence  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
latter,  we  will  add  an  extract  translated  from  ano- 
ther French  writter,  M.  Hazard,  who  cites  this 
statement  of  M.  Carrier's,  and  maintains  (hat  (he 
position  of  Rodez  is  as  cold  as  that  of  even  the 
northern  parts  of  France,  the  fitness  of  which  for 
silk-culture  he  was  adducing  facts  and  arguments 
to  maintain.     His  words  are  these  : 

"I  will  cite,  on  this  head,  a  new  culturist,  under 
a  climate  which,  comparatively,  and  because  of 
the  pfreat  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  much  more  rude  than  the  climates  of  the 
north,  [of  France,]  and  which  consequently  ought 
to  be  more  disadvantageous  to  silk-worms  and  to 
mulberry  trees." 

The  writer  (hen  copies  (he  s(atement  of  profits 
(riven  just  above,  and  adds.  "I  ask  if  this  is  not 
a  great  product,  and  well  worth  the  trouble  of  at- 
tempting to  obtain  the  like.  I  do  not  think  (hat 
any  one  will  object  that  M.  Amans  Carrier  is  in 
(he  south  of  France,  and  in  a  climate  more  favorable 
than  the  central  and  northern  parts.  The  climate 
of  Rodez  is  a  rude  climate,  and  one  much  more 
disadvantageous,  certainly,  than  that  of  Paris." 


From  tlie  New  England  F  armor. 
PROrAGATING    PEAU    TREKS     FROM    ROOTS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Van  Mons. 

I  now  propagr\te  for  myself  and  intimate  friends, 
(he  most  choice  variedes  [of  pears,]  which  I  ob- 
tain by  means  of  ihe  roots.  Not  a  single  one  (i^iils, 
in  this  new  process.  It  is  immaterial  in  what 
manner  they  are  set  out.  This  method  was  dis- 
covered accidently,  in  consequence  of  some  roots, 
on  which  I  intendVd  to  graft  other  kinds  of  pears, 
being  thrown  on  the  ground  and  covered  with  a 
little'earth,  to  preserve  them  until  used  lor  that 
purpose,  and  which  were  lost  sight  of  and  forgot- 
ten until  (he  next  spring,  when  all  of  them  sent 
up  slocks,  which,  in  the' autumn,  were  as  tall  as 
those  raised  liom  the  seed,  of  two  year's  growth. 
They  can  be  set  out  in  the  spring  as  well  as  au- 
tumn. If  I  had  sooner  known  this  method,  I 
should  not  have   lost  a  single  one   of  my  new 
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varieties  of  pears. — For  roots  could  iiave  been 
taken  Crom  all  the  kinds,  in  my  large  plantation, 
at  the  time  of  its  desiruciion. 

Such  roots  should  be  selected  as  have  one  or 
more  terminal  fibres,  and  those  that  are  often  cut 
oft',  or  left  in  the  earth,  when  a  tree  is  transplant- 
ed, succeed  well.  They  cannot  be  too  small,  but 
should  not  be  larger  than  the  finger.  The  wounds 
at  the  large  ends  of  the  roots  should  be  covered 
%vith  some  composition,  to  protect  them,  as  in 
grafting.     They  must  be  set  out  obliquely. 


MEMORIALi  OF  THE  INTERNA!^  IMPROVE- 
MENT CONVENTION  TO  THE  GENERAL.  AS- 
SEMBLY   OF    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

To  the  Honorable, 

The  General  jisserably  of  N.  Carolina. 

The  undersigned  have  been  deputed  a  commit- 
tee to  present  to  your  honorable  body  a  memorial, 
expressive  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  a  large  and 
respectable  portion  of  your  fellow-citizens,  recent- 
ly assembled  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  in  convention, 
upon  the  important  subject  of  improving  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  state.  In  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  we  feel  well  assured  of  receiving  a  fa- 
vorable hearing,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  nume- 
rous and  patriotic  body  whose  views  we  are  espe- 
pecially  charged  to  present,  as  from  the  subject, 
which  addresses  itself  so  powerfully  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  whom  has  been  com- 
mitted the  high  trust  of  guarding  the  interest  and 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  our  common  country. 

What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  state? 
What  its  means  for  improvement  ?  And  in  what 
way  are  these  means  to  be  most  effectually  applied  ? 
These  are  the  interesting  (luesiions  to  which  we 
have  been  directed  most  respectfully  to  invite  your 
attention  ;  and  which,  as  your  memorialists  hum- 
bly conceive,  are  of  such  high  public  concernment. 
In  examining  into  the  condition  of  the  state, 
whether  we  advert  to  the  past,  or  »'iew  the  present, 
whilst  much  may  be  found  to  warm  the  breast  of 
the  patriot,  there  is  but  little  to  gratify  the  pride, 
or  to  stimulate  the  enterprise  of  The  citizen.  We 
may,  indeed,  proudly  boast  of  the  exalted  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  and  claim  for  our  citizens  ihe 
most  devoted  attachment  to  the  union  of  the  states; 
that  there  has  been  engrafted  into  our  own  consti- 
tution those  principles  of  rational  freedom,  the 
soundness  of  which  has  been  so  tiilly  proved 
in  the  success  of  that  representative  system 
which  constitutes  our  pride  and  boast  as  a 
nation  ;  conferring  a  degree  of  freedom  on  the 
governed  unknown  in  the  old  world,  and  se- 
curing to  industry  its  rich  reward,  peace  and 
plenty;  that  the  increase  of  our  population, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  advancement  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  in  civilization,  have 
been  rapid  beyond  all  example ;  that  these  national 
blessings  inspire  confidence  as  to  the  high  desliny 
ofthe  republic,  and  call  forlhsendmentsof gratitude 
to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  events.  But  whilst 
we  may  thus  boast  of  our  rapid  advancement  as  a 
nation,  we  regret  to  say,  our  own  state  shares  but 
little  in  this  general  prosperity.  To  prove  this, 
facts  must  be  submitted,  however  mortifying  to 
our  pride,  or  painful  to  our  feelings.  In  the  aftpor- 
tionment  of  representatives  among  the  states,  un- 
der the  first  census.  North  Carolina  and  N.  York 
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were  equal,  each  having  ten  members.  What  is 
likely  to  be  our  rank  in  comparison  to  New  York, 
under  the  census  soon  to  be  taken,  embracing  a 
period  of  fifty  years?  She  will  have  exceeded  her 
forty  members,  whilst  our  state  will  retain,  or 
barely  exceed,  her  original  ten.  What  a  startling 
contrast !  Yet.  in  point  of  territory,  North  Caroli- 
na has  her  fifty  thousand  five  hundred  square 
miles,  whilst  New  York  only  exceeds  it  by  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  At  the 
first  period,  our  population  was  nearly  equal  ; 
whereas,  at  present,  she  will  exceed  two  million, 
whilst  ours  will  be  but  a  fraction  beyond  seven 
hundred  ihousand.  Yet  this  immense  difference 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  our  climate  or  soil,  but  in 
part,  at  least,  to  the  rapid  tide  of  emigration^ 
There,  every  thing  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
condition  of  her  people — here,  our  citizens  have 
gone,  with  the  bible,  encyclopaedia,  and  the  axe, 
those  pioneers  of  civilization,  to  give  population 
and  character  to  the  wilderness  of  the  west.  In 
this  way,  more  than  half  a  million  of  our  people 
have  left  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  carried 
with  them  wealth,  talent,  and  enterprise.  It  may 
gratify  our  pride,  to  be  told  in  one  congress  there 
were  nine  senators,  native  born  citizens  of  N.  Caro- 
lina ;  yet  the  fact  only  proves  how  much  we  have 
lost  by  liiilmg  to  render  our  people  prosperous  and 
satisfied  at  home. 

We  might  pursue  this  inquiry  still  further,  and 
examine  into  the  rapid  growth  of  our  sister  states  ; 
but  we  flatter  ourselves  that  you,  as  we  feel  as- 
sured every  patriotic  citizen, to  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  state  shall  remain  in  her  present  con- 
dition, are  prepared  to  reply  most  emphatically, 
NO  !  If  so,  this  brings  us  to  the  second  inquiry, 
an  estimate  of  the  means  of  the  state. 

Stocks. 
In  the  Bank  of  the  State,  ^500,000 

In  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  520,000 

In  the  Buncombe  Turnpike,  5,000 

Roanoke  &  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Com- 
panies, 82,500 
Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Rail-Road,         600,000 
Bonds  for  the  sale  of  Cherokee  lands,  in 

1838,  and  of  a  prior  date;  350,000 

The  cash  balances  in  the  public  treasury  are  not 
included  in  the  above  estimates,  as  they  may  be 
required  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  other  ne- 
cessary appropriations.  The  state,  then,  has  a 
capital  of  more  than  two  millions,  vested  in  pro- 
ductive stocks,  and  in  bonds  on  interest.  It  is  true, 
a  part  of  this  sum  is  pledged  as  a  literary  fund  ; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  we  presume,  that  no  part  of 
the  principal  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used,  and  that  it 
will  continue  to  increase,  until  the  interest  accru- 
ing  on  it  may  be  called  for,  in  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  of  free  schools.  The  state  is  free  from  debt, 
and  has  a  credit  supported  by  her  natural  resour- 
ces, and  the  habits  and  manners  of  her  citizens. 
The  taxable  property  of  the  state  may,  as  the  com- 
mittee think,  be  estimated  at  near  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  She  comprises  thirty-two  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
two  dollars  the  acre;  she  has  three  hundred  thou- 
sand slaves,  which  may  be  valued  at  three  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  besides  the  private  stocks,  mer- 
chandize, and  other  property,  subject  to  taxation. 
But  it  is  not  proposed  to  resort  to  taxation,  nor  is 
it  accessary  to  carry  out  the  views  and  plan  of 
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those,  in  whose  name  we  have  been  authorized  lo 
addreas  you.  These  matlers  are  merely  relerred 
to  show  the  ability  of  the  state,  and  the  ample 
means  she  has  to  sustain  that  credit,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  into  n)arket. 

Having  shown  the  condition  oC  the  state,  the 
necessity  and  demand  for  a  change,  and  the 
means  for  effecting  it,  your  memoriahsts  are 
brought  to  the  mteresting  question,  as  to  what  is 
best  to  be  done?  In  answer  lo  that  question,  we 
have  to  present  to  you  that  plan  or  system  which 
was  the  result  of  the  anxious  deliberations  of  those 
in  whose  behalf  this  memorial  is  presented.  No 
higher  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  actual 
wants  of  our  people,  and  of  the  demand  and  ne- 
cessity for  something  to  be  done,  than  in  the  vol- 
untary congregation  of  that  assembly,  whose 
wishes  and  opinions  we  have  been  directed  to 
make  known.  A  body  comprising  near  200  dele- 
gates, selected  from  forty  counties,  men  of  char- 
acter, of  intelligence,  and  of  wealth,  voluntarily 
obeying  the  call  of  their  country,  argues  a  deep 
distress  in  the  community,  and  a  loud  demand  (or 
its  remedy.  The  strifes  and  struggles  of  party 
have  been  silenced,  and  the  voice  of  patriotism 
alone  has  been  heard,  invoking  you  to  action.  It 
is  the  first  and  dearest  privilege  we  enjoy  as  a  free 
people,  that  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government,  every  plan  for  changing  our  condi- 
tion and  promoting  our  happiness  and  prosperity, 
both  in  choice  and  execution,  must  originate  with 
or  be  sanctioned  by  the  people.  The  plan,  then, 
which  we  have  the  honor  to  present,  originated 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  claims 
your  most  liberal  and  attentive  examination. 
Your  memorialists  shew,  that  after  a  week  of 
earnest  and  anxious  consideration,  the  convention 
agreed  upon  a  plan  which  is  embodied  in  a  series 
of  resolutions  herewith  submitted,  and  annexed 
to  this  memorial.  The  convention  came  to  the 
conclusion,  with  great  unanimity,  that  all  the 
works  mentioned  in  said  resolutions  were  of  a 
great  and  useful  character,  and  constitute  a  sys- 
tem of  improvements  which,  if  begun  and  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted,  would  eminently  conduce  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  state,  both  as  increasing  the 
commonwealth  and  in  elevating  and  confirming 
its  moral  and  political  character. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  general  system  recommen- 
ded, it  is  proper  to  say,  whilst  there  existed  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  grade  or  class  of  the 
respective  works,  yet  there  was  none  as  to  their 
eminent  utility  and  meritorious  claim  to  the  aid 
and  patronage  of  the  legislature.  But  the  con- 
vention was  admonished,  as  all  must  be,  by  past 
experience,  that  the  works  proposed  must  be 
brought  within  the  available  means  of  the  state, 
or  all  would  fail.  Hence  the  necessity  and  expe- 
diency of  a  classification.  In  this,  too,  they  were 
following  the  example  of  the  national  legislature, 
in  their  works  of  harbors  and  fortifications. 
What  the  nation  could  not  accomplish  with  its 
ample  resources,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  a  sin- 
gle state  could  effect,  with  its  limited  means, 
though  confined  to  works  within  her  own  borders. 
Here  then  collision  begins,  here  is  the  danger  of 
failure,  and  here  the  demand  for  disinterested  and 
enlarged  patriotism.  Hence  it  is  deemed  impor- 
tant that  your  honorable  body  should  be  fully  and 
candidly  informed  of  the  reasons  and  views,  which 
influenced  the  convention  in  recommending  cer- 


tain works  tor  prompt  and  immediate  execution. 
Let  them  not  be  charged  with  selfishness  or  with 
local  preferences,  but  remember  the  difficulty  of 
the  subject  and  the  necessity  lor  action. 

1.  A  guarantee  by  the  state  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Ga.^ton  and  Raleigh  rail- 
road. This  is  not  a  subscription  or  a  loan,  and 
does  not  call  for  any  expenditure.  It  is  a  mere 
loan  of  the  credit  of  the  state,  upon  such  surety 
as  the  legislature  shall  require  to  enable  the  com- 
pany to  obtain  a  loan  on  better  terms  than  they 
otherwise  could  do,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  com- 
plete their  great  work.  This  favor  appeared  so 
reasonable  in  itself,  as  lo  meet  with  but  little  op- 
position. It  is  deemed  due  to  the  liberal  spirit  of 
those  enterprising  citizens  who  had  been  willing 
to  risk  their  own  fortunes  in  so  great  a  work.  It  al- 
so recommended  itself  to  the  convention,  as  a  work 
penetrating  to  the  capital  of  the  state,  there  to  be 
connected  with  other  works,  and  accommodating 
many  of  our  citizens  in  the  transportation  of  their 
produce  to  market.  Having  already  received  the 
favorable  action  of  a  committee  of  both  branches 
of  your  honorable  body,  more  is  not  necessary  to 
be  said. 

2.  A  subscription  by  the  state  o^  four -fifths  of 
the  capital  slock  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Yadkin 
ra-l-road.  This  is  one  of  the  great  works  in  the 
general  systen;,  and  may  be  considered  as  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  those  recommended  in  the  first 
class.  In  regard  to  this  work,  the  convention  had 
certain  data,  both  as  to  its  necessity,  its  impor- 
tance to  a  large  portion  of  the  state,  its  policy,  as 
sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
people,  and  certainly  as  to  the  cost  of  its  construc- 
tion. As  to  the  work  itself,  it  is  to  connect  the 
east  and  west;  to  commence  wiih  a  home  market, 
from  the  banks  of  a  river,  rising  and  terminating 
within  our  own  limits  ;  to  be  extended  lor  the  pre- 
sent to  the  Yadkin,  a  stream  which  passes  through 
a  productive  and  populous  section  of  the  country, 
and  whose  product  must  be  carried  to  a  distant 
foreign  market,  unless  this  great  work  shall  suc- 
ceed. As  early  as  1815,  the  idea  of  connecting 
the  waters  of  the  Yadkin  with  that  of  the  Cape 
Fear,  received  the  favorable  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture. But  unfortunately  the  geological  structure 
of  the  intervening  country  presented  difficulties 
not  then  to  be  surmounted  by  a  canal,  with  the 
limited  means  of  the  state.  Those  difficulties  dis- 
appear, however,  before  the  mighty  engine  of 
steam.  The  actual  extent  of  internal  communi- 
cation, by  means  of  rivers  and  roads,  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  connect  itself  with  this  road, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  thirty  counties, 
embracing  at  least  15  millions  acres  of  land,  and 
probably  much  exceeds  that  quantity.  Thus  will 
the  occupants  of  moderate  sized  farms  be  enabled 
to  make  outfits  for  market  in  their  own  vehicles, 
and  for  which  the  power  of  a  single  horse  v.'ill  be 
quite  sufficient  to  reach  some  depot  on  the  main 
route.  Also  in  securing,  what  every  farmer  in  the 
country  will  know  the  value  of,  a  much  smaller 
portion  of  time  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
ject. For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  rail- ways,  over  all  othgr  means  of 
conveyance  is  the  saving  of  time,  the  annihilation 
of  space.  Time  is  money,  and  the  attainment  of 
greater  speed  and  certainty,  amounts,  in  effect,  to 
a  reduction  of  expense.  The  advantages  of  a 
more  speedy  conveyance,  are  often  of" greater  va- 
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!ue  than  the  whole  charges  of  tringportafion,  and 
thoi3e  advantages  can  never  be  so  fully  realized, 
at?  by  the  use  ol'rail-vvays.  These  are  a  few  oftlie 
rich  advantages,  which  are  to  be  extended  to  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  people  of  our  stale,  by 
means  of  the  proposed  route.  This  produce  is 
first  to  be  brought  to  Fayetteville,  whose  capital 
will  increase,  as  calls  may  he  had  lor  its  employ- 
ment.    Where   prices   may   be   now  conpidered 


of  the  incorporation  of  the  company  and  a  eub- 
scription  of  two-fifths,  under  the  authority  of  a 
law  of  your  last  session.  Has  a  single  naember 
been  ousted  of  his  place  in  consequence  of  the 
vote  thus  given?  As  far  as  we  know,  or  have 
reason  to  believe,  not  one. 

But  we  are  here  met  with  the  objection;  the 
plan  proposed  changes  the  subscription  bj'  the 
state  from  two-fifths  to  that  of  lour-fifths.     Why 


low,  they  will  rise  by  demand  and  competition  to 'this  change?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
the  highest  rates.  It  is  then  to  descend  to  Wil-  { liict,  that  unless  it  is  made,  the  road  cannot  suc- 
mington  by  means  of  steamboats,  whose  number  i  ceed.  A  survey  and  estimate  have  been  made, 
will  also  multiply  as  has  been  the  case  on  the  j  under  the  direction  of  the  most  experienced  engi- 
Ohio  and  Mississippi.  From  thence  it  finds  its  ,  rieer  in  the  United  States,  a  North  Carolinian 
way  lo  foreign  markets,  through  Cape  Fear  inlei,  i  lie.eling  for  his  native  state  all  the  ardor  and  zeal 
which,  if  not  the  best,  has  its  advantages.  The  |  of  a  most  devoted  son,  fi-om  which  it  appears, 
tables  annexed,  show  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  I  lo  construct  the  work  in  the  best  possible  mode 
foreign  trade,  entered  and  cleared  at  Wilmington  ,  anil  in  the  way  which  meets  his  sanction,  would 
from  October  1836  to  October  1837  ;  also  the  ton-  j  cost  two  millions  of  dollars.  To  raise  two- 
nage  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  pons  of  j  fitihs  of  this  sum,  by  means  of  private  subscrip- 
Noriblk,  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  for  the  same  tion,  has  been  lound  impracticable.  But  should 
time,  as  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of;  the  subscription  of  the  slate  be  changed,  as  pro- 
the  Treasury.  posed,   we  are  well  assured  the  amount  will  be 

From  these  tables  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  |  most  certainly  taken  bj-  individuals.  This  is  re- 
1837,  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  liir-  [commended  not  ordy  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
eign  trade  from  Wilmington  exceeded  that  ol' 
Norfolk  6,384  tons,  and  exceeded  both  the  ports 
of  Richmond  and  Petersburg  together  17,694  tons. 
We  are  informed,  on  high  authority,  that  the 
coasting  trade  of  Wilmington  employs  a  greater  I  Tiiese  wiih  the  convention,  were  held  as  conclu- 


woiK,  its  accommodation  for  such  a  large  portion 
of  the  state,  but  from  the  further  fact,  it  is  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  connecting  links,  the  great 
trunk,    in  which   others  are   hereafter  to  share. 


tonnage  than  her  foreign  trade.  We  have  not 
the  means  of  ascertaining  its  actual  amount,  as  it 
is  not  reported.  If  this  be  true,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  so,  not  only  on  the  high  authority  from 
which  we  received  it,  but  because  we  know  the 
maritime  trade  of  N.  Carolina  is  principally  a 
coasting-trade — it  would  follow,  Ihat  the  tonnage 
employiui  in  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Wilmington  is 
greater  than  the  three  great  ports  of  Virginia,  Nor- 
folk, Richmond,  and  Petersburg. 

The  port  of  Wilmington  possesses  two  advan- 
tages over  most  of  the  other  ports  in  the  United 
States,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  estimated. 
1.  It  is  a  fresh-water  port,  and  vessels  are  exempt 
from  the  destruction  to  their  bottoms  (unless  cop- 
pered) occasioned  by  the  salt-water  worms.  2.  It 
furnishes  the  most  miscellaneous  cargo  of  domes- 
tic products  of  any  port  in  the  union.  All  kinds 
of  bread-stufTs,  rice  included  ;  naval  stores  of  eve- 
ry kind  and  of  the  best  quality  ;  lumber,  the  very 
best  in  the  world  ;  staves  and  heading  ;  cotton, 
whiskey,  &c.  &c.  So  that  vessels  can  supply 
themselves  with  a  cargo  from  that  port,  that  can- 
not Jail  to  suit  some  market,  and  make  a  profitable 
voyage.  Again,  that  steamboats  have  been  ply- 
ing on  the  Cape  Fear  as  high  as  Fayetteville,  for 
the  last  20  years;  and  we  are  assured  that  no  seri- 
ous accident  has  ever  occurred  during  the  time. 
Like  other  rivers  in  the  south,  its  navigation  is 
suspended  in  the  summer  months,  and  so  is  the 
great  Ohio.  We  learn  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Ohio,  from  ice  and  drought,  is  suspended,  on  an 
average,  six  months  in  the  year,  whilst  that  of 
the  Cape  Fear  is  suspended  not  more  than  (bur 
and  a  half  months,  and  that  at  a  season  when  the 
crop  is  not  ready  for  market.  Such  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Cape  Fear  inlet,  under  circum- 
stances as  they  now  exist. 

We  have  said  the  policy  of  building  this  rail- 
road has  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  and 
the  people.     We  have  only  to  advert  lo  the  fact 


sive  ficts  and  reasons  to  justify  the  change. 

3.  The  incorporation  of  a  company   for  the 
opening  of  an  inlet  at  the   foot   of  Albemarle 
sound,  near  Naushead,  and  a  subscription  by  the 
state  of  ilirec-fifths   of  its   capital   stock.     This 
work  was  deemed  by  the  convention  of  the  high- 
est importaiu-p,    from  the  fact  of  so  many  of  the 
rich  counties  in  the  north-east   pari  of  the  state 
being  directly  interested   in  its  success  ;  from  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  ihe  produce  which  would 
find  a  market   through  it  ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  long  pressed  upon  the  notice  both  of  the 
national  and  state  legislatures.     Albemarle  sound 
runs  in  a  dirert  east  course  from  the  conflux  of  its 
head-waters,  the  distance  of  some  eighty  miles, 
and  at  its  eastern  extremity  is  separated  from  the 
ocean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand-bank,  some  hun- 
dred yards  in  width.     It  is  navigable  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  the  ocean,  where  its  waters  sepa- 
rate into   the  Roanoke  and  Croatan  sounds,  and 
change  its  direction  nearly  south — Roanoke  is- 
land  between  them.     These  two  sounds  unite 
again,  and  some  twenty-five  miles  from  the  point 
where  the  current  ofthe  Albemarle  changes  from 
an  east  to  nearly  a  south  course,  they  enter  the 
Pamlico  sound.     From  the  north-eastern  extremi- 
ty of  the  Pamlico  is,  fifty  miles  distant,  the  Ocra- 
coke  inlet,  the  only  navigable  one  for  vessels  suit- 
ed to  the  coasting  trade.     It  is  proposed  to  throw 
a  dam   or  other  construction  across  the  Croatan 
sound,  and  thus  force  the  waters  ofthe  Albemarle 
to   break  their  passage  through   the  bank   at   ita 
foot  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.     It  is  estimated  by 
intelligent  seamen  accustomed  to  the  navigation 
of  this  coast,   that  through  the  proposed   inlet, 
double  the   number  of  voyages  may  be  made  as 
are  now  made  through  that  at  Ocracoke.     It  has 
been  estimated  by  a   member  of  the  convention, 
that  the  12  counties  in  North  Carolina,  nearly  all 
the  produce  of  which  seeks  its  market  through  the 
Albemarle,  export  not  less  than   from  four  to  six 
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millions  of  doilare  annually.  This  profluce  con- 
sists of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  fish,  peas,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  in  naval  stoies  and  lumber.  These 
articles  are  nearly  ail  of  such  bulk-  as  lo  forbid  a 
deposiie  l)ei\veen  the  place  of  production  and  sale. 
Hence  the  importance  of  its  beintr  received  from 
the  wharves  and  rivers  of  the  producers  and  car- 
ried at  once  to  the  ocean  for  its  final  destination. 
To  the  fishing  interest  the  success  of  the  work  is 
of  peculiar  importance,  as  the  annual  tribute  from 
abroad  for  this  article  alone  is  estimated  by  ffentle- 
men  from  that  section  of  the  state  at  -9300,000. 
This  work  has  also  been  examined  and  estimates 
made,  under  the  authority  of  an  enp-ineer  of  the 
state  and  of  the  United  States.  They  difl^er 
greatly  as  to  the  cost,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
material  and  the  manner  of  constructing  the  work. 
But  however,  uncertain  this  may  be,  tile  people  in 
that  section  of  the  slate,  it  is  said,  are  willing  to 
risk  their  own  capital  in  its  success,  and  think  a 
subscription  not  exceeding  500,000  dollars  by  the 
state,  would  render  it  certain.  If  so,  the  conven- 
tion was  of  opinion  it  should  be  granted. 

4.  The  payment  by  the  state  of  the  balance, 
150,000  dollars,  of  its  subscription  to  the  Wilming- 
ton and  Raleigh  rail-roads  ought  at  once  to  be 
made.  The  convention  came  to  this  opinion  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  very  liberal  and  spirited 
exertions  of  the  private  subscribers,  in  having 
risked  so  much  on  their  part  for  so  great  a  public 
work,  and  Irom  the  certainty,  as  well  as  from  the 
progress  made,  as  the  high  profits  expected,  that 
the  work  must  and  will  be  finished.  The  prompt 
payment  cannot  injure  the  state,  and  will  greatly 
aid  a  spirited  portion  of  her  citizens. 

5.  The  survey  of  Neuse  and  Tar  rivers,  with 
the  view  to  steaaihoat  navigation,  and  if  found 
practicable,  that  the  board  of  internal  improve- 
ments be  authorized  to  contract  for  effecting  it. 
Those  rivers  are  the  property  of  the  state,  the 
charters  granted  for  their  improven:ients  having 
been  long  since  forleiled.  It  is  proper  then,  that 
the  surveys  should  be  had  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  as  due  to  her  citizens,  who  will  use  them 
lor  their  produce,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  one 
of  these  rivers  is  so  directly  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  one  of  its  markets,  Washington, 
which  has  heretofore  been  sustained  with  so  much 
epiril,  but  which  has  recently  suffered  so  severely 
by  fire  ;  whilst  the  other  leads  to  an  old  town, 
which  has  many  claims  on  the  liberality  of  the 
state,  besides  its  direct  connection  with  the  great 
rail-road  in  which  the  state  has  so  deep  an  in- 
terest. 

6.  A  survey  from  Raleigh,  via  Hillsborough, 
to  Greensborough,  with  the  view  to  a  McAdam- 
ized  turnpike  road,  a  conipany  and  a  subscription 
of  two-fifths  by  the  state.  This  route  is  recom- 
mended from  the  fiict,  that  it  is  to  take  the  main 
line  of  travel  from  the  seat  of  government  to  the 
western  counties  in  the  state  ;  that  it  passes 
through  two  among  the  largest  and  most  produc- 
tive counties  in  the  state,  whose  people  are  far- 
mers, deal  principally  in  the  necessaries  of  life, 
own  their  own  vehicles,  accustomed  to  their  use, 
and,  without  this  road,  can  share  but  little  in  the 
direct  advantages  of  internal  improvements.  Be- 
sides, it  is  for  the  present  to  terminate  at  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  inland  towns  in  the  state, 
Greensborouorh,  which  has  its  flourishing  schools, 
its  steam-mills,  cotton  factories,  and  in  every  way 


its  population  is  both  active  and  enterprising.  A 
cheap  and  speedy  mode  of  reaching  a  market,  as 
we  learn,  would  often  enable  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietor of  tier  cotton  I'actory  to  send  the  product 
of  his  esinblishmcnt  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
realize  a  profit  of  two  or  three  cents  on  the  pound. 
This  profit  would  not  operate  to  his  advantage 
alone,  but  to  that  of  the  grower  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. 7'he  pro|,'osed  survey  would  cost  but  little  ; 
and  the  road,  if  McAdamized,  would  not  likely 
exceed,  according  lo  the  estimate  of  the  board  of 
internal  improvements,  ^3,000  per  mile,  and  a 
part  of  it,  possible  one-half,  would  be  an  ordinary 
turnpike,  the  cost  of  which  would  not  exceed  ^200 
to  300  per  mile.  The  road,  in  justice,  ought  to 
belong  to  the  state,  except  that  experience  has 
shown,  to  construct  and  keep  up  such  works,  calls 
for  intlividual  interest  and  attention;  otherwise 
they  constitute  a  continual  drain  on  the  public 
treasury,  and  end  in  ruin.  From  this  line,  a 
blanch  might  hereafter  be  extended,  with  great 
propriety,  to  some  eligible  point  on  the  Dan  river ; 
and  thus  cive  to  the  people  in  that  fertile  region, 
the  means  of  reaching,  i/^so  inclined,  the  markets 
of  their  own  state. 

Such  are  the  works  as  placed  in  the  first  class 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  convention  ;  such  are 
some  of  the  views  and  reasons  which  influenced 
that  body  in  recommending  them.  If  any  one 
should  object,  that  his  work  ought  to  be  placed  on 
equally  favorable  ground  with  the  most  favored 
class,  he  should  pause,  consult  the  means  of  the 
sta;e,  and  then  ask  himself,  "if  such  a  plan  had 
been  adopted  but  five  years  ago,  would  not  my 
wishes  now  be  gratified?"  Time  marches  rapid- 
ly ;  and  a  few  years,  as  we  trust,  will  serve  to 
bring  into  operation  the  whole  scheme,  and  others, 
if  their  claims  and  advantages  shall  hereafter  be 
disclosed  and  properly  pressed. 

Second  class. — These  as  will  be  seen,  contem- 
plate a  connection  with  the  two  great  rail-roads 
now  in  progress,  as  well  as  with  the  proposed 
road  from  Fayelteville  to  the  Yadkin.  The  Beau- 
fort road,  leading  from  the  fine  harbor  at  that 
place,  is  the  most  important  from  that  fact,  as  an-t 
other  outlet  will  be  thus  opened  to  the  ocean,  and 
the  produce  of  the  upper  country  will  then  find 
additional  means  of  being  shipped  to  any  portion 
of  the  commercial  world.  The  inlet  at  Beaufort, 
is  said  to  be  not  only  the  best  in  our  own  state, 
for  its  depth  of  water,  having  from  22  to  24  feet 
on  its  bar,  but  it  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any 
other  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Pensacola.  Why 
then,  it  maybe  asked,  was  not  its  rail-road  placed 
in  the  first  class?  The  answer  to  a  majority  of 
the  convention,  was  plain  and  satisfactory.  It 
has  no  produce,  no  capital  ;  these  must  be  brought 
from  a  distance.  One  great  trunk  in  connecting 
the  east  and  west,  was  deeined  sufficient.  A  road 
from  Beaufort  to  Raleigh,  and  thence  to  the  west, 
had  been  authorized,  and  it  totally  failed.  The 
convention  had  no  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  it  would  prove  more  successful  at  present. 
Two  connectins  roads  were  too  expensive  to  be 
undertaken  at  the  same  time  by  the  state,  and  her 
true  policy  forbade  it.  Hence,  the  one  Irom  Fay- 
elteville was  selected  as  most  likely  to  succeed, 
as  required  by  the  pressing  demands  of  our  wes- 
tern citizens,  as  leading  to  markets  in  which  ca- 
pital is  already  employed,  and  as  having  an  outlet 
that    might   answer  present  demands.      Again, 
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when  the  western  road  shall  reacli  Fayelteville, 
you  are  still  on  the  descending  line,  and  from 
thence  may  be  carried  to  Beaufort.  Such,  it,  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  the  quantity  ofproducefl-onitlic  upper 
country  as  will  hereafter  Ibrce  itself  to  the  best 
rr.arket.  In  this  way,  what  the  liiends  of  Beaufort 
cannot  do  for  themselves,  will  be  done  by  othe''s. 

The  loan  of  three  millions  to  be  contracted  hy 
the  state.  Il  has  been  already  shown,  in  estimat- 
infj  the  funds  of  the  slate,  she  has  upwards  of  two 
millions  invested  in  a  way,  whilst  they  will  prove 
productive,  are  not  likely  to  be  embarrassed  or 
squandered.  By  the  system  proposed,  this  fund 
is  not  to  be  touched,  but  to  be  held  as  a  guarantee 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  state  in  the  negotiation 
of  a  loan,  and  a  surety  to  her  own  citizens  against 
any  contingency  vvhich  may  arise.  The  maxi- 
mum of  the  loan  is  three  millions;  and  the  money, 
when  borrowed,  wilf  be  mostly  expended  amongst 
ourselves;  and  for  it  the  slate  will  hold  certificates 
of  stocks  which  will  be  productive,  and  will  in 
themselves  constitute  an  additional  surety  atrainst 
any  future  calls  upon  her  own  citizens.  These 
stocks  can  at  any  time  be  brought  into  market, 
and  thus  relieve  the  state  against  any  pressing 
embarrassment.  The  debt  will  be  postponed  to  a 
future  period;  the  works  will  progress;  the  bur- 
then will  be  divided  betweeen  posterity  and  our- 
selves; and  in  this  way  the  estate  which  our  chil- 
dren are  to  inherit  will  be  improved,  our  own  con- 
dition relieved,  and  means  provided  for  them  to 
meet  the  claim  which  has  been  entailed  in  order 
to  its  improvement.  This  accords  with  the  most 
rigid  principles  of  justice,  prudence,  foresight,  and 
economy.  The  estate  is  fast  going  to  decay;  our 
people  are  not  in  a  condition  to  make  the  necessa- 
ry repairs  and  to  improve  it.  without  a  resort  to 
loans.  This  state  of  things  has  not  been  brought 
about  from  any  want  of  frugality  in  our  expendi- 
tures; of  forbearance  in  contracting  debts,  or  fi-om 
any  extravagance  or  want  of  system  in  the  pro- 
per and  judicious  management  of  our  domestic 
concerns.  At  no  former  period  in  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  state,  has  there  been  less  extrava- 
gance, and  yet  at  no  period  has  it  been  found 
more  difficult  to  keep  free  from  embarrassment. 
The  evil  is  to  be  found  not  in  any  passing  events, 
but  in  the  want  of  a  proper  encouragement  to  the 
products  of  our  soil,  and  in  the  fact  that  our  most 
wealthy  and  enterprising  citizens  are  driven  to 
more  genial  climes. 

If  we  look  to  our  sister  states,  most  of  them  will 
he  found  in  the  march  of  improvement,  and  their 
citizens  contented  and  happy.  Yet,  they  have 
resorted  to  loans  ;  and  experience  proves,  so  far 
from  ending  in  injury  to  the  people,  they  have  the 
more  rapidly  advanced  to  wealth  and  prosperity. 
And  this  too,  without  any  resort  to  taxes;  the 
profits  from  the  works  havintr-been  quite  sulilcient 
to  meet  the  interest  and  proriile  a  fimd  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal.  South  Carolina  has 
but  recently  subscribed  one  million  to  her  great 
rail-road,  guarantied  the  loan  of  two  millions  more, 
and  by  way  of  relief  to  her  favorite  city  from  a 
heavy  calamity,  added  two  millions  more  to  her 
debt.  But  we  forbear  to  press  this  matter  fur- 
ther, as  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  embarrassing  the  state 
by  contracting  a  debt  of  three  millions  of  dollars. 

If  our  foreifiithers,  with  not  half  of  our  means, 
limited  as  they  are,  when  dissension,  faction,  and 
treason  lurked  in  every  neighborhood  ;  when  the 


property  of  the  citizen  was  liable  to  seizure  by  the 
enemy,  and  to  wanton  destruction  by  the  traitor, 
when  the  assassin  beleaguered  his  path  by  day,  and 
threatened  his  repose  by  night ;  ii;  at  such  a  time, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  that  band  of  patri- 
ots could  bear  up  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  un- 
der a  debt  of  seventy-five  millions,  let  us  not  talk 
of  embarrassment  by  the  sum  proposed,  having, 
as  the  state  has,  the  ability  to  raise  it  without  a 
resort  to  taxation.  The  only  question  that  can 
admit  of  discussion  is,  not  the  ability  of  the  state 
to  raise  such  a  sum  without  prejudice  to  her  citi- 
zens, but  whether  she,  in  her  sovereign  capacity, 
shall  engage  in  a  system  of  this  kind  at  all.  And 
can  we,  at  such  a  period  as  this,  with  all  the  light 
of  experience  before  us,  be  seriously  called  upon 
to  discuss  such  a  question?  Will  you  leave  these 
matters  to  individual  enterprise,  when  every  state 
in  the  union  has  undertaken  the  system  with  so 
much  success?  At  the  close  of  the  memorable 
struggle  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  North 
Carolina  had  her  territory  and  her  population. 
Her  territory  still  remains  ;  Mecklenburg,  Moor's 
creek.  King's  mountain,  and  Guilford,  are  land- 
marks which  time  cannot  raze  from  the  page  of 
history.  But  where  is  her  population?  Where 
the  monuments  of  her  improvement?  Her  popu- 
lation is  fast  leaving  her.  and  her  monuments,  we 
fear,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  things  past. 
Is  this  state  of  things  to  continue?  Or  are  we 
ever  to  be  roused  to  action?  It  is  much  to  be  fear- 
ed, if  you  shall  separate  without  doing  any  thing, 
the  cause  of  internal  improvement  will  have  sus- 
tained a  shock  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  re- 
cover. The  patriotic  feeling  which  now  warms 
and  animates  the  citizen  will  become  chilled  by 
your  apathy.  It  is  our  part,  in  the  name  of  a  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  people,  to  advise ;  it  is  for 
you  to  act.  By  rejecting  the  plan  proposed,  and 
doing  nothing,  you  may  seal  the  fate  of  internal 
improvements.  By  acting,  you  incur  no  risk  that 
can,  in  any  reasonable  probability,  embarrass  the 
state.  But  you  stay  the  tide  of  emigration,  now 
draining  the  life-blood  of  the  commonwealth  ;  you 
stimulate  the  farmer  to  new  exertion  and  improve- 
inent  ;  you  invite  the  capitalist  to  open  the  rich 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  to  bring  forth  its  hidden 
treasures  of  iron,  copper  and  coal;  you  every  where 
encourage  the  mechanic  and  the  man  of  enter- 
prise ;  you  open  new  streams  of  wealth,  running 
in  different  directions,  in  different  dimensions,  and 
at  different  heiiihts;  but  watering,  adorning,  and 
fertilizing  the  fields  and  meadows  through  which 
their  courses  are  led.  Again,  we  ask,  can  you 
hesitate?  We  tell  you  the  spirit  for  improvement 
is  abroad  in  the  land  ;  that  it  invites  you  to  awa- 
ken to  the  true  interest  of  the  state;  to  burst  the 
shackles  of  a  jealous  and  short-sighted  policy;  to 
rise  triumphant  over  physical  obstacles,  and  the 
still  stronger  mounds  of  local  prejudice;  and  by 
your  action,  to  elevate  our  beloved  state  to  her 
proper  rank,  as  one  of  the  political  members  of 
this  great  conlederacy,  and  let  her  shine  with  a 
new  light  amid  the  stars  of  our  national  galaxy. 

R.  M.  Saunders,  Chairman. 

John  H.  Bryan, 

Louis  D.  Henry, 

L.  H.  Marsteller, 

Hugh  McQueen, 

Jabies  Allen, 

T.  L.  Clingman. 
December  20th,  1838. 
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Resolutions  of  the  convention. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  convention  concur  in  the 
report  of  the  general  committee,  that  the  several 
vvori<s  of  improvement  therein  recommended  de- 
serve the  patronage  of  the  state,  and  ought  to  be 
effected. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
views  of  the  convenlion,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  means  and  ability  of 
the  state,  a  loan  of  tliree  millions  of  dollars  ought 
to  be  contracted. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
several  works,  the  convention  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing classification: 

First  Class, 

1.  A  guarantee  by  the  state  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  rail- 
road company. 

2.  A  subscription  by  the  state  of  four-fifths  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Yadkin 
rail-road  company. 

3.  The  incorporation  of  acompany  for  the  open- 
ing of  an  inlet  at  the  foot  of  Albemarle  sound,  and 
a  subscription  by  the  state  of  three-fifths  of  its  cap- 
ital stock. 

Second   Class. 

1.  A  rail-road  from  Beaufort  harbour  to  connect 
with  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  rail-road,  and  a 
subscription  by  the  state  ol"  four-fit hs  of  its  capital 
stock. 

2.  A  rail-road  from  Raleigh  to  intersect  with  the 
Wilmington  and  Raleigh  rail-road,  at  or  near 
Waynesborough,  and  a  rail-road  from  Raleigh  to 
Fayetteville,  and  a  subscription  to  each,  of  two- 
fifths  of  the  capital  stock  by  the  state. 

4.  Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  (he  convention. 


Virginia  tonnage  cleared. 


Petcrsbui'fr,  American  vessels 
Riclinioiid,  "  " 

Foreign  " 


Norfolk,  American  vessels, 
Foreign        '■ 


2,748 
13,-340 
4.340 


20,328 


12,771  I 
12,222  I 

I 

24,993  J 


20,328 


24,993 


ON  THE  operation  OF  MAGNETISM,  AND  OP 
TIME,  IN  IMPROVING  THE  TEMPER  OF 
STEEL  AND  THESHARPNESS  OF  FINE  EDGED 
INSTRUMENTS.  A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  THE 
PILES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register, 

Watkinsville,  Clarke  co.,  Jan.  26,  1839. 

I  read  somewhere,  a  long  account  of  the  reason 
why  a  razor  dipped  in  hot  water  shaved  easy. 
The  writer  concluded  the  reason  was  very  plain  ; 
for,  said  he,  by  way  of  illustration,  it  depends 
upon  the  same  princijile  why  a  hot  knife  cuts  but- 
ter or  cheese  more  easily  than  a  cold  one  ;  it  melts 
and  softens  as  it  goes,  thus  making  a  way  for  it- 
self. This  observation  induces  me  to  send  you  a 
disertallon  on  shaving,  which  may  be,  like  the  di- 
sertation  on  nian-midwilery,  fit  to  be  read  some- 
times, if  not  at  all  times. 

Is  it  commonly  known — have  I  learned  it  some- 
where and  tbrgei  where,  or  is  it  an  observation  of 
my  own — that  surgeons'  instruments,  razors,  or 
any  instruments  requiring  a  good  temper  and  fine 
edge,  are  greatly  improved  by  being  charged  with 
the  magnetic  principle  1     If  it  is  new,  it  should  be 
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the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  company  ought  to 
be  paid  without  delay ;  that  surveys  of  Neuse  and 
Tar  rivers,  with  the  view  to  s'eam  navigation,  and 
the  survey  of  a  route  from  Raleigh  via  Hillsbo- 
rough, toGreensborough,  in  Guillbrd  county,  with 
the  view  to  a  McAdamized  turnpike  road,  ought 
to  be  made  by  the  state;  and  if  the  said  rivers 
should  be  found  such  as  to  justify  the  use  of  steam- 
boats, the  board  of  internal  improvements  be  au- 
thorized to  contract  accordingly.  And  that  a  com- 
pany be  incorporated  for  the  construction  of  the 
eaid  road,  and  a  subscription  of  two-fifths  of  its 
capital  by  the  state. 

Wilmington  tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 


American  vessels, 
Foreign  " 


12,378 1 
3,827  I 


16,205 


American  vessels, 
Foreign  " 


25,600 
3,929 


■Entered, 
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Virginia  tonnage  entered. 


16,205 


29,529 


Petersburg,  American  vessels 
Richmond,  "  " 

Foreign  " 


Norfolk,  American  vessels, 
Foreign         " 


3,693 1 

2,823 

1,197 


7,712 

4,357 
10,000 

1 4,357  j 


'Entered, 


7,712 


per  ot  steel  lar  exceeuing  any 
plan.  The  efiect  it  has  on  the  edge  of  a  razor, 
lancets,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  is  astonishing. 
Charge  a  needle  with  magnetic  principle,  make  it 
sharp,  and  give  it  to  your  good  wile,  and  she  will 
notice  the  difference.  Therefore,  the  first  step  to- 
ward? taking  off  the  beard  easily,  is  to  have  the 
razor  rubbed  with  load-stone. 

Again,  it  is  a  known  lact,  that  newly  tempered 
steel  is  always  defective.  It  improves  with  age, 
and,  I  believe,  would  continue  to  improve  to  an 
unlimited  number  of  years.  This  fact  is  common- 
ly known  ;  but  a  wromg  reason  is  given  for  it.  It 
is  generally  believed,  that  in  old  times  the  temper- 
ing of  steel  was  better  understood  than  at  this 
day.  It  is  a'common  belief  among  surgeons,  that 
old  London  instruments  were  better  made  than 
they  are  in  this  country;  that  they  are  better,  is 
certain  ;  but  it  is  age  that  has  improved  them. 
Facts  in  proof  of  this  position,  every  body  can  call 
to  mind.  I  will,  however,  state  a  iew  that  have 
come  within  my  own  knowledge.  More  than  25 
years  ago,  I  had  a  set  of  dissecting  knives  made 
by  Brown  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  directed  to 
make  them  as  good  as  they  could  be  made,  and  to 
charge  double  price  for  them.  They  were  found, 
upon  trial,  good  for  nothing,  were  thrown  aside, 
and  after  remaining  for  many  years  neglected,  I 
had  the  rust  cbaned  off,  and  sharpened.  They 
are  now  as  good  as  the  best  I  have  ever  used. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  I  had  a  couching  needle 
made  of  a  singular  form,  by  a  black-smith.  The 
opera'ion  ofconcliing  for  blindness  requires  a  well 
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tempered  instrument ;  the  point  must  be  perlect. 
After  having  it  several  times  tempered  over,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  bring  it  to  a  perfect  point.  It 
was  thrown  aside  as  useless  ;  not  less  than  a  half 
dozen  times  I  sent  to  the  north,  and  had  new  nee- 
dles made,  directing  two  or  three  prices  to  be  offer- 
ed for  them,  so  that  they  might  be  made  of  the 
best  kind;  none  of  these  instruments  were  as  good 
as  I  wished  them  to  be.  As  I  frequently  practice 
this  operation  on  dead  eyes,  as  well  as  on 
brute's  eyes,  to  save  my  new  instruments  this 
old  needle  was  cleaned  of  rust  and  sharpened 
again  ;  and  upon  trial,  it  was  now  found  to  be 
the  best  instrument  I  have.  1  have,  of  late,  ope- 
rated successfully  on  perhaps  a  dozen  blind  eyes 
with  this  old  instrument,  and  I  should  certainly 
consider  it  the  best  instrument  I  have  seen.  Some 
time  ago,  I  went  from  home  to  amputate  an  old 
man's  thigh.  I  had  to  use  a  borrowed  set  of  in- 
struments ;  and  when  I  examined  them  I  hesi- 
tated whether  to  operate.  They  looked  so  old 
and  rough  that  I  feared  to  use  them.  As  the  knife, 
however,  appeared  to  take  a  fine  edge  when  strap- 
ped, I  proceeded  to  operate.  After  [  had  cut  down 
to  the  bone,  I  passed  the  knife  several  times  round 
the  bone,  pressing  it  hard,  that  the  bone  might  be 
perfectly  clear.  As  I  calculated  I  had  destroyed  all 
edge  on  the  knife,  I  concluded  I  would  sharpen  it 
before  I  returned  the  instruments  to  the  good  old 
worn  out  surgeon.  To  my  surprise,  I  found,  upon 
examination,  that  the  knile  still  retained  a  perfect 
razor  edge.  I  tried  these  instruments  many  ways 
to  try  their  temper,  as  I  considered  them  the  best 
I  had  ever  seen.  I  went  to  see  the  old  gentleman, 
determined  to  own  them  at  any  price ;  but  they 
could  not  be  purchased.  Heinforn)ed  me  that  they 
were  a  very  old  set  of  instruments  when  he  was  a 
young  man  and  a  surgeon  in  the  army.  He  told 
me  of  several  high  officers'  limbs  they  had  ampu- 
tated ;  that  they  had  done  much  service  since  he 
had  them,  and  that  they  were  considered  old  worn- 
out  instruments  when  he  received  them.  I  now 
inquired  if  he  valued  them  because  they  were  of 
superior  temper.  He  told  me  they  were  the  only 
ones  he  had  ever  used,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
that  they  were  better  than  common  ;  that  he  only 
valued  them  for  their  age.  These  are  the  best 
tempered  instruments  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the 
oldest.  When  new,  I  have  no  idea  they  were  bet- 
ter than  common  ;  in  fact,  every  person  in  the  habit 
of  using  tempered  steel  or  iron,  in  any  way,  will 
be  able  to  recal  facts  to  prove  that  the  older  they 
are  the  better.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  fact,  that  a 
newly  made  razor  will  seldom  shave  well,  and  that 
the  older  the  better.  Therefore,  in  selecting  a 
good  razor,  an  old  rusty  razor  will  be  'generally 
better  than  a  newly  made  one;  for  rust  also  im- 
proves the  temper.  But  even  with  the  best  mechan- 
ics, a  perfect  temper  is  only  an  occasional  good 
hit ;  and  many  razors  may  be  tried  before  a  good 
one  is  got.  The  old-fashioned  direction,  to  buy 
many  cheap  old  razors,  and  keep  trying  until  we 
get  a  good  one,  is  a  good  direction. 

Time,  or  age.  has  an  effect  on  the  edge  of  a  ra- 
zor that  no  art  can  produce.  The  instrument- 
maker,  after  grinding  and  honing  a  razor  or  other 
instrument,  gives  it  a  slight  strapping  on  a  bad 
strap,  and  it  is  finished.  Now,  this  newly  tem- 
pered razor,  fresh  sharpened,  could  not  be  made 
to  shave  well.  The  instrument-maker  knows  if 
he  straps  off  the  wire-edge  he  leaves  it  rough  like 


a  saw.  full  of  little  gaps.  It  would  now  shave  very- 
rough,  but  it  may  be  months  or  years  before  the 
shaver  uses  this  razor,  by  which  time  age  has  en- 
tirely taken  off  the  wire-edge  and  left  a  smooth 
fine  edge.  Time  takes  off  the  wire-edge  per- 
fectly. No  art  can.  Therefore,  when  we  buy  a 
new  razor,  (^lor  this  new  razor  may  have  been 
made  many  years,)  we  should  select  a  sharp  one, 
for  we  may  never  get  as  good  an  edge  on  it  again; 
this  edge  should  be  saved  as  long  as  possible^  ne- 
ver putting  it  on  a  strap  while  it  will  do  without. 
By  only  strapping  it  on  a  clean  silk  handkerchief^ 
or  the  palm  of  the  hand,  if  the  razor  is  a  good  one, 
it  will  keep  its  edge  a  long  time. 

But  after  the  razor  has  become  dull,  the  object 
is  to  sharpen  it,  and  make  it  shave  well.  Ob- 
serve, although  lime  has  put  a  good  edge  to  the 
razor,  the  maker  did  not.  For,  in  addition  to 
other  reasons  why  he  cannot  put  on  a  good  edge, 
his  strap  is  in  such  frequent  use  with  newly 
ground  instruments,  that  it  is  full  of  particles  ot 
wire-edge,  stuck  in  it,  which,  if  the  razor  is  much 
strapped  on  it  to  make  it  perfectly  sharp,  will  make 
it  worse.  Sending  a  dull  razor  to  the  instument- 
maker  to  be  sharpened  for  immediate  use,  will  al- 
ways result  in  disappointment;  therefore,  this 
must  be  done  at  home.  Every  man  with  a  hard 
beard,  who  wishes  to  shave  easy,  must  keep  more 
than  one  razor.  Now  to  sharpen  it,  the  hone 
must  of  course  be  a  good  one,  and  for  the  most 
part,  a  fine  oil-stone  is  better  than  any  hone. 
Thick  oil  is  better  than  thin  ;  therelbre,  use  cas- 
ter oil  in  preference  to  olive  oil.  Now  bear  par- 
ticularly in  mind,  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to 
put  a  good  edge  on  a  razor  if  it  is  well  tempered 
while  cold.  Rubbed  as  gently  on  the  hone  as 
we  can,  the  edge  will  fly.  After  sharpening,  pass 
it  along  the  thumb  and  it  will  be  rough.  Examine 
it  with  a  microscope,  and  the  edge  will  be  found 
full  of  little  gaps,  and  an  irregular  wire-edge. 
Rub  off  the  wire-edge,  and  it  will  be  rough  and 
wholly  unfit  for  shaving.  The  only  way  to  guard 
against  this,  (and  without  this  caution  to  put  a 
good  edge  on  a  razor  is  an  impossibility,)  is  to 
put  the  blade  in  hot  water.  Make  it  as  hot  as 
boiling  water  can  make  it,  and  rub  it  gently  on  the 
hone  with  little  more  than  its  own  weight,  fre- 
quently dipping  the  blade  in  boiling  hot  water. 
Now  if  the  razor  is  a  good  one,  and  sharpened  in 
this  way,  the  heat  of  the  water  expands  the  metal 
and  thickens  the  edge  so  that  it  may  be  brought 
to  a  very  fine  edge;  while  at  the  same  time,  heat 
so  toughens  the  edge  that  it  will  not  fly.  Exa- 
mine it  with  a  microscope,  and  it  will  be  found  to 
have  a  smooth  regular  edge,  with  a  very  fine  wire- 
edge  all  the  way  ;  for  the  edge  becomes  so  per- 
fectly fine,  that  the  very  extreme  point  (so  as  to 
say)  of  the  edge,  has  no  substance  to  wear  it  off; 
ami,  therefore,  turns  up  all  along.  Now,  how  to 
lake  off  thit!  fine  wire-edge.  Every  strap-maker 
gives  directions  ;  and  every  direction,  if  fbllowed, 
spoils  that  fine  smooth  edge  that  is  essential  to 
easy  shaving.  Rub  it  across  the  thumb  nail,  as 
directed,  and  examine  it  with  the  microscope,  and 
we  have  broke  off  the  wire-edge  in  places  and 
made  the  blade  flill  of  little  gaps,  while  in  other 
places,  we  have  turned  the  fine  edge  and  made 
more  wire-edge  than  before  ;  go  to  strap  it  off, 
and,  by  much  of  the  wire-edge  breaking  off  and 
sticking  in  the  strap,  the  straf)  is  ruined  and  ren- 
dered unfit  to  put  on  a  really  fine  edge  any  how, 
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and  the  razor  made,  in  reality,  worse  than  before. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  manage  this  wire-edge 
so  as  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  easy  shaving  in  lull 
perfection.  Time  is  the  best  and  only  doctor; 
therefore,  bear  in  mind  this  direction:  after  the 
razor  is  sharpened  as  above  directed,  wipe  it  per- 
fectly dry,  not  touching  the  edge  with  any  thing, 
and  above  all  things,  not  touching  it  on  a  strap; 
put  it  in  the  case  or  wrap  ii  up,  and  put  it  away. 
The  longer  it  remains  untouched,  the  better;  but 
three  months  at  least  will  be  required,  for  time  to 
take  off  this  wire-edge.  How  time  acts  upon  the 
razor's  edge  is  not  the  question,  (although  it  ad- 
mits of  explanation  ;)  the  fact  is  what  we  want ; 
and  who  ever  will  try  it  will  find  it  so.  After  let- 
ting the  razor  remain  three  months  or  longer  un- 
toioched,  it  is  now  fit  for  a  shaving;  but  before  be- 
ginning, tie  one  end  of  a  silk  handkerchief  to 
something,  holding  the  other  in  the  hand,  and 
strap  the  razor  sometime  on  it,  then  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand;  let  the  razor  be  cold  during  this 
strapping,  as  we  want  a  little  briltleness  about  it, 
that  any  particles  of  wire-edge  which  might  still 
remain  may  break  off,  thus  preventing  them  from 
sticking  on  the  strap  and  spoiling  it.  Now  dip  the 
blade  in  boiling  hot  water  and  apply  it  to  the 
smooth  side  of  one  of  Mechis'  magic  straps,  lath- 
ering the  face  and  dipping  the  razor  in  hot  water 
as  usual;  and  the  beard  may  be  mowed  off  not 
only  so  easy  that  it  cannot  be  felt,  but  the  razor 
will  shave  so  perfectly  easy  and  smooth,  that  it  will 
shave  the  beard  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
is  as  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  shave  in 
full  perfection,  to  dip  the  razor  in  boiling  hot  wa- 
ter while  strapping,  as  it  is  while  honing  it. 

Now  there  is  another  important  item  to  be  no- 
ticed, if  we  wish  to  shave  easy,  no  matter  how 
good  the  razor  is,  and  how  well  all  these  prepara- 
tory steps  are  followed.  Constant  use  injures  the 
temper  of  the  razor,  and  if  it  is  not  rested  it  will 
fail  to  perform  well.  Metals  when  frequently 
strained  loses  their  tone,  and  require  time  to  reco- 
ver. A  spring  in  constant  use  weakens,  but  re- 
covers from  rest.  Sportsmen  know,  that  by  very 
often  shooting,  their  guns  and  rifles  become  what 
they  call  crazy,  and  will  not  shoot  well  until  they 
are  rested.  Razors  that  are  kept  in  constant  use 
are  so  often  heated  with  warm  water,  and  thereby 
expanded  and  put  on  the  strain,  that  after  a  while 
they  lose  their  tone  or  temper,  so  that  they  will 
not  bear  as  good  an  edge  as  they  before  did.  It 
requires  something  like  three  months  rest  for  them 
to  recover  their  temper  again.  So  that  if  the  plan 
be  adapted  of  always  using  several  razors,  and 
whenever  one  is  honed,  letting  it  remain  three 
months  or  more  before  it  is  used,  it  will  also  reco- 
ver its  temper,  and  it  will  not  become  too  soft 
from  constant  use.  Not  only  will  the  man  who 
has  a  rough  beard  find  benefit  from  the  position  I 
lay  down,  that  steel  or  other  metals  are  not  fit  for 
use  immediately  after  tempering,  but  others  who 
have  use  for  well-tempered  instruments  or  tools, 
will  derive  benefit  from  observing  it.  The  farmer 
who  will,  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  crop,  have 
all  his  ploughs  pointed  and  tempered,  and  put  up 
till  next  year,  will  find  that  the  points  that  he  has 
had  on  a  year  will  last  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
those  that  are  put  on  and  put  into  immediate  use. 
But  why  does  the  razor  shave  more  easy  by 
dipping  in  hot  water?  It  cannot  be  liom  its  sof- 
tening or  melting  eti'ect  on  the  beard ;  for,  after 


the  beard  has  been  well  lathered  with  soap  and 
warm  water,  it  is  hardly  presumable,  that  what 
heat  might  be  in  the  razor  blade  would  soften  it 
much  more.  In  addition  to  which,  it  is  perhaps 
noticed  by  most  of  men  who  have  hard  beards, 
that  the  razor  will  not  shave  so  well  if  it  is  too 
hot;  to  shave  easy,  it  must  be  dipped  in  hot  water, 
and  then  getting  cnol  before  it  is  applied  to  the 
face.  Two  reasons  should  be  given  in  explanation: 
first,  because  when  the  razor  is  used  cold  the  tem- 
per is  so  hiirh  and  the  edge  so  fine,  or  thin,  that  it 
will  fly  and  become  fiill  of  little  gaps  ;  whereas, 
by  dipping  it  in  warm  water  the  heat  expands  it 
and  gives  it  a  liille  toughness,  or  by  softening  it 
a  little  lakes  away  that  extreme  britlleness  which 
makes  it  break.  Shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hot 
and  one  that  is  cold,  and  examine  them  with  a 
powerful  microscope,  and  the  difference  will  be 
very  plain.  Again,  if  we  consider  the  shape  of  a 
razor  blade,  and  consider  that  heat  expands,  the 
back  is  much  thicker  than  the  edge,  and  will  re- 
tain its  heat  loncer;  therefore,  the  back  more 
heated  and  expanded  than  the  edge,  would  cause 
the  edge  to  be  on  a  strain  and  brought  lo  a  more 
perfect  edge.  In  dissecting  out  large  tumors  and 
other  surgical  operations,  where  very  sharp  knives 
were  required,  I  have  always  kept  the  knives  in 
a  bowl  of  hot  water,  and  changed  them  as  they 
became  cool. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  medical  prescription,  if 
you  do  not  think  it  too  much  out  of  place.  1  would 
wish  it  published,  too,  for  those  who  may  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  use  for  it.  II'  it  acts  as 
kindly  with  them  as  it  has  with  me,  it  will  be  in- 
valuable. Having  to  practice  physic  in  a  rough 
country,  I  had  to  ride  on  horse- back.  Although 
I  always  secured  the  most  easy  saddle-horses 
1  could  procure,  yet  I  soon  found  constant  riding 
produced  piles.  I  could  not  begin  to  describe 
how  much  this  wretched  disease  has  pestered 
me,  not  only  in  point  of  the  distressing  pain  I 
suffered,  but  at  the  very  times  when  I  was  most 
busy,  and  my  services  most  wanted,  this  unwel- 
come affliction  would  be  most  afflicting.  After 
disabling  me  from  attending  to  business,  or  caus- 
ing so  much  pain  that  I  felt  like  any  thing  else 
more  than  attention  to  professioi:al  duties,  I 
thought  I  had  tried  every  plan  that  the  ingenuity 
of  man  could  suggest,  without  doing  much  good 
or  harm.  Asa  iast  resort,  that  nothing  should  be 
left  untried,  i  sent  to  an  old  woman,  who  was  no- 
ted for  curing  piles,  lor  some  of  her  infallible  oint- 
ment. Fearing  I  might  lose  confidence  in  the  old 
witch's  remedy,  which  she  aflirmed  never  failed,  I 
used  it  as  she  directed,  without  examining  its  com- 
position.* As  it  did  no  good,  1  then  examined  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  lard,  rubbed  with  a  lead  pestle. 
As  my  own  treatment,  as  well  as  all  other  plans 
suggested  by  medical  men,  did  no  good,  I  endea- 
voured to  become  reconciled  to  endure  it,  hoping 
at  any  rate,  it  would  get  no  worse.  In  this  I  was 
disappointed,  for  although  the  many  remedies  tri- 
ed did  not  cure,  yet  they  kept  it  at  a  check;  lor  so 
soon  as  I  gave  over  trying,  it  became  rapidly 
worse.  I  now,  from  theorising  on  the  disease, 
concluded  to  try  a  plan  which,  to  me,  was  new. 
I  have  never,  that  I  recollect  of",  seen  or  heard  of 
its  being  tried  before  ;  but  be  it  old  or  new,  its  suc- 
cess is  the  object.  AVhen  tried,  it  acted  as  a  balm, 
and  so  far,  as  a  perfect  cure.  It  is  this  :  Take  a 
piece  of  patent  lint^  or  linen  cloth,  spread  upon  it 
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some  Turner's  cerale,  (some  tallow  or  nny  mild 
ointment  would  do  as  well,)  in  ihe  middle  of  the 
plaster  put  some  calomel,  say  29  i^rains,  and  eve- 
ry night  apply  it  to  the  piles,  lt'tiin<?  it  reaiain  all 
night  ;  the  relief  will  be  almost  immediale.  Con- 
tinue it  (ill  cured,  and  when  the  disease  apfjears 
disposed  lo  return,  apply  it  again.  I  have  recom- 
mended it  to  a  number.  Calomel,  to  piles,  is  as 
certain  a  cure  as  tooth-pulling  is  tor  tooth-ach,  and 
the  only  remedy  [  know  of  worth  using. 

RoBKRT  R.  Harden. 


For  the  Farmers'  Register. 
MARSH-MUD  AS  MANDRE.      BLUE  MARL. 

In  the  Inst  No.  of  the  Register,  you  solicit  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  application  of  marsh- 
mud  ;  I  have  made  several  short  communications 
to  the  Register  on  this  subject,  and  have  but  lit- 
tle to  add. 

I  commenced  the  use  of  marsh-mud,  on  a  large 
scale,  in  the  year  1S2S,  and  have  never  been  dis- 
appointed in  its  effects.  In  stating  my  opinion  of 
the  relative  value  of  marsh-mud  and  marl,  in 
1834,  I  observed  that  mud  would  cease  to  benefit, 
after  a  few  years'  cultivation.  Experience  has 
convinced  me  of  its  more  durable  eli'ecis,  and  1 
now  say,  wiih  confidence,  that  mud  taken  from  a 
ravine,  on  a  salt-water  river,  where  ve^etaliie  ac- 
cretions, and  the  washings  from  a  good  soil,  have 
gradually  surmounted  the  tide,  is  more  durable  in 
its  productive  qualities  than  stable  or  barn-}  ard 
manure. 

I  made  a  small  experiment  with  marsh  mud  in 
1824.  Last  season  I  cultivated  the  field  in  corn, 
where  the  mud  had  been  applied  ;  though  by  rea- 
son of  the  drought,  nothing  grew  well,  the  dura- 
bility of  the  improvement  was  manliest,  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  corn  on  the  adjacent  lands. 
This  year  I  propose  applying  marl  lo  lands  here- 
tofore covered  wiih  marsh-mud  ;  and,  if  3'our 
theory  be  right,  that  marl  will  give  permanent  ef- 
fect lo  puirescent  manures,  I  calculate  those  lands, 
under  a  moderate  system  of  cultivation,  will,  liir  a 
long  time,  require  no  farther  improvements. 
That  lands  should  be  manured  lor  every  crop  of 
wheat,  as  they  are  in  Pennsylvania,  I  readily 
agree  ;  but  in  a  country  which  depends  almost  1 
exclusively  upon  srrain,  labor  has  become  a  very  j 
serious  matter.  The  (i'ee  people  of  color,  for  the  I 
most  part,  go  to  the  cities,  where  their  career  is 
generally  short  and  we  cannot  purchase  slaves  at 
Mississippi  prices.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
profits  of  slaves  sold  to  the  planters  of  the  south  ; 
but  1  know  of  no  instance  of  a  successful  emi- 
grant, with  his  slaves,  from  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Son)e  of  them,  alier  a  short  absence,  have 
returned  with  large  credits  to  purchase  slaves,  and 
with  very  seductive  accounts  of  the  profits  of  cot- 
ton and  sugar  plantations.  A  iew  years  have 
generally  sufficed  to  wind  up  ihe  concerns  of  these 
adventurers,  by  death,  or  insolvency,  and  ffene- 
rally  by  both;  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  think 
that  if  the  slave-holding  emigrants,  or  their  repie- 
sentatives  from  this  part  of  the  country,  could  set- 
tle a  general  account,  they  would  find" the  balance 
as  much  against  them  as  it  was  witlithe  Balti- 
more privateers-men  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
war.  I  do  not  mean  lo  tay.  that  all  who  gu  to 
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the  south  iiul.  A  sharj)  lellow,  whose  raoral.-< 
subserve  his  vviis,  will  make  money  at  any  filace 
where  he  has  room,  and  his  success  (at  least  /or  a 
titne)  will  be  certain,  if  he  has  the  good  fortune  lo 
get  to  be  a  director  of  a  paper  bank.  Rut  a  Vir- 
ginian or  a  Marylander,  who  had  grown  up  under 
the  influence  of  moral  habits,  and  checks  derived 
from  his  parentage  and  education,  would  feel 
strange  in  a  country  where  the  Lynch-law  is  part 
of  their  code,  bowie  knives  of  their  dress,  and 
where  whigs,  democrats,  nullifiers,  members  of 
the  legislature,  members  of  the  church,  and  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  circulate  "Oakland  notes," 
he  would  hardly  feel  himsell' justified  in  taking  a 
hand  in  this  srame,  or  as  if  one  of  these  holy 
men,  would  join  him  as  a  partner.* 

I  know  a  gentleman  of  this  state,  who,  from 
small  beginnings,  by  prudence  and  industry,  had 
realized  a  handsome  fortune,  sullicient  lo  supply 
him  with  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  eh- 
gances  of  lile  ;  he  had  also  been  a  successlLiI  po- 
litician; and  in  a  evil  hour,  was  induced  to  think,  by 
bad  advice,  that  his  time  and  capital  was  misspent 
in  cultivating  tobacco,  wheat  and  corn,  on  a  beau- 
tiful farm,  which  had  been  improved  under  his 
care  and  direction.  To  make  his  fifty  thousand  a 
million,  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land,  on 
some  of  the  waters  of  the  xMississippi,  and 
sent  his  son,  with  a  laroe  number  of  his  slaves, 
to  settle.  The  last  account  I  had  of  the  concern, 
was,  that  the  entire  crop  of  corn  and  cotton  hail 
been  ruined  by  the  overflow  of  the  river,  seven- 
teen of  the  slaves  had  died  of  levers,  generated,  by 
the  malaria,  and  that  the  son  was  slowly  recover- 
ing from  the  li^vcr  of  the  country,  which  at  one 
time,  left  but  litile  hope  of  life. 

1  leel  a  paternal  regard  for  cultivators  of  the 
earth,  and  to  those  of  them,  who  shall  at  any  time 
leel  a  desire  lo  become  rich,  by  the  growth  of 
three,  or  four  crops  of  cotton,  or  two  or  three  of 
sugar,  and  then  return  lo  their  native  plains,  to 
enjoy  otium  cum  dignilaie,  1  recommend  iEsop's 
Fables,  They  are  all  of  them  entertaining,  and 
some  of  them  well  suit  their  case.  I  recommend 
this  book,  in  sober  earnestness.  I  learnt  from  it 
in  my  youth,  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  some 
of  which  have  served  me  in  my  journey  of  lile. 

In  communications  heretofore  made  to  the  Re- 
gister, I  have  suggested  that  blue-marl,  contain- 
ed properties  fertilizing  beyond  the  lime  contained 
in  it.  Farther  observation  has  confirmed  the  opi- 
nion. I  have  worked,  principally,  two  pits,  one  of 
blue,  the  other  of  yellow-marl.  Professor  Duca- 
t"^!  reported  the  latter  lo  be  richest  in  lime.  I 
have  applied  the  marl  from  those  pits  to  land 
equal  in  point  of  leriility,  and  exhaustion,  and 
have  always  found  the  l(?rtilizing  eliects  from  the 
lanils  covered  with  blue-marl,  more  quickly  dis- 
closed, and  exceedinLT  in  product.  Your  Pro- 
fesf:or  Rogers,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Register,  page 
G34,  in  speaking  of  blue-marl,  suggests  that  iis 
coloring  appears  to  consist  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, diMived,  probably,  from  the  organic  materials, 
associated  with  the  shells,  which  imparts  toil,  fer- 
tilizing properties.  The  qualities  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  substances  combined  with  matter  used  in 
acricullure,  was  a  matter  of  diligent  and  success- 
ful inquiry,  by  Sir  11.  Davy;  and  \  should  think, 


*  Sec  Dr.  Ha;;an"s  letter  on  Missiissippi  banking,  i» 
Farmcn'  Register  lor  Dcceiuber,  p;!ge  729. 
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the  constituents  of  blue  marl,  well  worth  the  in- 
quiries of  your  Proitissor  Roifers,  and  our  Pro- 
fessor Ducalel,  botli  state  geolo;iist8.  VVhntsaia- 
ly  Prolessor  Rogers  receives  trom  your  state  I  tlo 
not  know ;  but  Prolessor  Ducatel's  from  ours,  is 
fully  adequate,  and  I  think,  the  inquiry  within  the 
scope  of  his  duties.  Rusxicus. 

E.  S.,  iMarylaiid,  Feb.  1st,  1839. 

[The  supposition  of  our  correspondent,  as  to 
there  being  some  other  useful  ingredient  than 
the  calcareous  part,  in  blue  marl,  is  doubtless  cor- 
rect. But  whether  the  additional  value  thence 
derived  is  enough  to  be  appreciated,  is  more  than 
we  can  say.  The  observation  of  the  particular 
facts,  which  will  be  stated  in  the  following  article, 
first  pointed  out  to  us,  and  satisfactorily,  that  it 
was  the  dark  colored  extract  of  vegetable  matters 
which  gave  the  blue  color  to  shell-marl.  And 
this  coloring  matter  is  undoubtedly  chem.ically  com- 
bined with  the  calcareous  matter,  and  cannot  be 
removed  by  any  washing  with  pure  water.  The 
proof  of  this  is,  that  in  all  the  pits  dug  into  the 
very  remarkable  blue  marl,  described  below,  on 
Shellbanks  (arm,  water,  in  great  quantity,  passed 
through  every  part  of  the  mass,  without  there  be- 
in-;  the  slightest  effect  produced  in  lessening  the 
deep  tint  ol  the  marl,  or  affecting  the  purity  ol  the 
water.  Further — in  the  well  dug  through  this 
bed  of  marl,  and  which  received  its  principal  sup- 
ply ol"  water  from  a  soft  quick- sand  beneath,  the 
water  rose  to  and  stood  at  the  height  of  about  13 
feer,  and  altogether  in  this  blue- marl.  Yet  the 
water  was  at  first,  and  has  continued  to  be,  re- 
markable for  its  purity  and  excellence. 

The  Ibilowing  statement  was  written  to  form  a 
part  of  the  second  edition  of  the  'Essay  on  Cal- 
careous Maruires,'  and  was  one  of  several  por- 
tions omitted,  because  it  was  desired  to  include 
nothing  that  was  extraneous,  or  not  sufficiently 
sustained  by  iiict,  or  reasoning.  But  though  no 
similar  particular  observations  have  since  been 
made,  nor  any  experiment  tried,  it  is  proper  here 
to  state  that  nothing  has  been  since  learned  to 
cause  doubt  of  the  then  supposed  cause  of  the  co- 
lor of  blue  marl;  and  that  the  time  which  has 
elapsed,  and  general  observation,  have  confirm- 
ed, what  then  was  doubtful,  merely  because 
new. — Ed.  Far.  Reg. 

THE  ni^UE  COLOR  OF  MAUL  PROBABLY  CAUS- 
ED BY  THE  PRESkUNCE  OF  VEGKTABLK  MAT- 
TER. 

[An    omitted    note,    written    for    tlie    'Essay    on   Calcareous 
Manures.'] 

A  fact  which  has  very  recently  fallen  under  my 
observations,  seems  to  throw  liglit  on  the  cause  of 
the  blue  color  of  some  marls.  I  will,  however, 
merely  state  the  facts,  and  leave  it  to  others  to 
reason  as  to  the  causes. 

There  is  one  body  ofmarl  at  Sliellbaiiks  of  very 
unco(nmon  appearance.     The  upper  part  is  dry 


and  yellowish,  soft,  and  as  fine  and  even  more 
yielding  than  sand  ;  which  is  similar  at  the  topa 
of  many  other  beds.  Below,  it  is  wet  and  firm, 
but  still  yellow  ibr  some  six  to  ten  inches.  Still 
lower,  and  without  any  perceptible  change  of  tex- 
ture, there  is  a  sudden  change  of  color,  precisely 
to  a  line,  (though  not  quite  a  horizontal  line,)  to 
a  deep  and  beautiful  sky-blue;  by  lar  the  most 
pertect  blue  known  in  marl  or  earth  of  any  kind. 
This  color  continues  to  the  bottom;  as  was  known 
by  having  dug  a  well  through  it  at  a  few  hundred 
yards  distance.  Beneath  the  marl,  there  is  a 
brownish  quick  sand,  from  which  an  abundance 
of  pure  water  rose.  It  may  be  well  to  observe 
here,  that  whenever  marl  is  blue,  there  is  no 
other  color  known  beneath  ;  and  it  certainly  waa 
the  lowest  in  two  other  remote  bodies,  through 
which  I  reached  the  bottom,  on  another  farm. 
The  bottom  of  this  bed  (at  Shellbanks,)  could  not 
be  reached,  except  in  the  well,  though  many  pits 
were  dug  6  to  7  Icjet  deep  in  the  blue  marl.  The 
whole  of  this  wet  marl,  (yellow  as  well  as  blue,) 
consists  of  alternate  thin  layers  of  a  fine  and  close 
calcareous  clay,  (apparently  the  true  marl  of  min- 
eralogists,) and  of  finely  broken  fragments  of  shells, 
few  of  which  are  larger  than  grains  ol"  wheat,  and 
generally  much  smaller.  The  layers  of  clay  vary 
Irom  ooe-eigluh  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  the  layers  of  powdered  shells  fill  l"roni  double 
to  triple  these  difierent  spaces.  The  digging  is  on 
the  edge  of  an  alluvial  fiat,  which  above  is  a  wet 
swamp  ;  and  a  stream  passes  by  the  marl,  and 
nearly  as  hi<j;h  as  it  is  wet.  In  digging  pits,  the 
water  passed  so  last  through  the  porous  layers  of 
broken  shells,  and  from  every  side,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  sink  the  digging  even  to  6  or  7  Itjet ;  and 
to  get  to  that  depth,  there  were,  towards  the  last, 
two  men  kept  constantly  throwing  out  water  to 
enable  two  others  to  dig  and  throw  out  marl. 

From  another  body,  about  400  yards  distant, 
which  was  of  different  appearance,  and  showed 
no  blue  color,  even  at  the  lowest  known  depth, 
where  also  it  was  wet,  some  of  the  upper  dry  and 
fine  part  was  taken  in  1833,  to  floor  a  stable  yard, 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  and  saving  the  li- 
quid manure.  The  marl  was  covered  with  vege- 
table and  animal  manure,  and  sometimes  with 
such  filth  from  about  the  houses,  as  well  as  the 
cleanings  of  the  stable.  About  12  months  after  it 
had  been  so  placed,  this  once  yellow  marl  was 
dug  into,  and  found  to  present  the  same  deep  and 
beautiful  blue  color  of"  the  former  body  described. 


THE   LAST    COMMUNICATIONS    OF     GEORGE   E. 
HARRISON,    OF    BRANDON. 

The  following  communications  were  prepared 
just  before  the  sudden  illness  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  writer,  only  five  days  after  the 
date  of  liis  letter ;  which  event  deprived  the  coun- 
try of  one  of"  its  most  useful  and  valuable  citizens. 
We  speak  of  George  E.  Harrison  solely  as  an  im- 
prover and  cultivatorof  the  soil — in  which  respects 
his  labors  were  among  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Virginia,  of  all  such  that 
have  been  performed.  It  does  not  comport  with 
the  design  of  this  publication  to  remark  on  other 
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eubjects  for  encomium,  however  highly  deserv- 
ed ;  and  it  is  especially  requisite  that  we  shall  not 
be  tempted,  upon  any  occasion,  to  admit  any  such 
obituary  notices  as  are  customary  in  newspapers, 
which,  by  the  irequent  abuse  and  prostitution  of 
praise,  or  want  ofall  discrimination  in  applying  it, 
have  become  as  mere  words  of  form  ;  having  nei- 
ther fitness  of  application,  nor  truth. 

Mr.  Harrison's  communications  to  the  Farmers' 
Register  were  always  valuable  ;  but  his  too  great 
diffidence,  and  his  shyness  of  public  observation, 
and  misplaced  fear  of  criticism  or  censure,  re.iirain- 
edhis  pen  within  limits  much  more  contracted  than 
our  wishes  or  the  public  interest  would  have  re- 
quired ;  and  the  additional  value  of  his  real  sig- 
nature was  never  permitted  to  be  given  to  any  one 
of  his  communications.  As  his  scruples,  on  this 
head,  (as  all  but  himself  would  have  considered,) 
were  altogether  misplaced  and  unnecessary,  we 
shall  take  permission  thus  to  state  the  authorship 
of  the  short  communication  which  was  designed 
to  be  published  as  anonymous,  and  also  to  give  the 
letter  which  was  meant  to  be  altogether  private. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  improper  to  be  thus 
and  of  this  time  presented  ;  and  the  contents  will 
be  the  more  interesting  on  accounts  of  the  fact, 
that  before  the  letter  was  closed,  or  indeed  en- 
tirely completed,  that  the  writer  had  ceased  to 
live.  The  blanks  for  numbers,  as  shown  below, 
were  left  thus  in  the  writing,  to  be  filled  by  parti- 
cular rel'erence  to  accurate  accounts  of  actual  ex- 
penses. From  Wm.  B.  Harrison,  esq.,  from 
whom  the  letters  have  just  been  received,  we 
learn  tliat  liie  writing  of  what  follows  was  one  of 
the  last  acts  ol"  his  lamented  brother. 

The  tenor  of  the  inquiries  which  drew  forth 
this  letter  may  be  inlbrred  from  the  answer.  The 
"Byrd  manuscript,"  the  publication  of  which,  en- 
tire, we  had  urged  on  the  possessor,  is  a  (olio  vol- 
ume of  the  ivrilings  of  his  distinguished  ancestor. 
Col.  Wm.  Byrd  of  Westover.  By  the  favor  of 
Mr.  Harrison,  we  had  formerly  been  permitted  to 
extract  the  portion  of  this  old  and  curious  volume, 
which  gives  the  journal  and  account  in  detail,  of 
the  earliest  passage  through  the  great  Dismal 
Swamp.  (Vol.  iv,  p.  593,  Farmers'  Reeister.) 
We  shall  accept  (if  the  ofl'er  be  still  available.) 
with  orreat  pleasure,  the  use  (as  restricted,)  of  this 
precious  volume;  and  in  making  use  of  it,  will 
comply  carefully  with  the  wishes  and  directions  of 
the  possessor. — Ei>.  Far.  Reg. 

Edmund  Ruffixt,  Esq. 

Brandon,  January  I4th,  18.39. 
Dear  sir — I  received  your  message  by  mv 
brother,  and  subsequently,  your  favor  of  the  4ih 
ult.  I  very  soon  prepared  a  reply,  but  it  was  so 
meager  and  unsaiisli^ciory,  that  I  permitted  it  to 
remain  in  my  pocket,  intendlnor,  so  soon  as  I  poi 
opportunity,  to  put  it  in  better  form,  and  forward  it 
to  you.     The  engagements,  however,  of  compa- 


ny and  of  business,  have  heretofore  hindered  me.  I 
generally  find  Christmas  a  most  harassing  pe- 
riod, Irom  the  needful  preparations  for  the  coming 
year,  as  well  as  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  past. 
These  difficulties  have  been  enhanced  on  the  re- 
cent occasion,  by  my  parting  with  a  manager  who 
had  been  eleven  years  in  my  service,  and  who 
had  so  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  my  bu- 
siness, that  I  have  found  it  hard  to  get  along  with- 
out him.  Although  the  causes  oi'  delay  I  have 
detailed  still  exist  in  some  degree,  I  cannot  con- 
sent loniier,  even  to  sce//i  inattentive  to  your  wishes. 

I  should  not  like  to  enijaLiie  in  the  publication  of 
the  Byrd  manuscript,  even  if  I  felt  entirely  at 
liberty  "to  do  so.  i  placed  if  some  time  ago,  in  the 
hands  of  some  jrentlemen  in  Richmand,  with  au- 
thority to  extract  such  portions  as  iliey  thought 
proper,  lor  the  use  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
V^irijinia;  and  I  have  heard  tliat  i3!40  had  been  ex- 
fiended  in  copyiiiii  the  selected  parts.  AVere  1  eo 
inclined,  it  would  be  necessary  to  confer  with 
them  before  1  coulil  uniieriMke  the  publication  of 
the  whole  work  in  an  iiidcpendent  volume.  I  do 
not,  however,  consider  myself  precluded  from  al- 
lowiuiT  you  to  [Miblii^h  as  much  as  you  think  pro- 
per, in  the  Re^isier,  only  stipulating  before-hand, 
that  the  relique,  which  I  irreatly  prize,  shall  not 
leave  your  liniit?e  ;  that  the  parts  chosen  for  publi- 
cation, shall  he  carel'ully  examined  by  you,  and 
such  alteriiiiiiiis  and  corrections  made  as  the  form 
of  the  author  may  recjuire;  and  finally,  that  copies 
in  manuscript  iie'taki>n  f!)r  the  press,  instead  of 
prinfinir  from  the  work  itself  With  these  condi- 
tions, ii  will  lie  entirely  at  your  service,  and  I  will 
Ibrwaril  it  to  you  by  the  first  sale  conveyance. 

I  had   riilicr  post[)one  lor  a  while,  a  report  of 
my  expcriiiiriit    with    the  camel-lighters  in  the 
transporiaiinii  ofmarl.    I,  for  some  time,  suspend- 
ed that  oixM-.iiiou,  and  have  biit  recently  resumed 
it.     I   will  endeavor  to  make  some  observations 
which  shall  enable  me   to  enter  more  into  detail 
than   I  now   (;an.     My  business  is  so  extensive, 
and  ucnerailv,  so   prcssinjr,  and  my  amusements, 
pruh  pudnr !  so  atirai-tivc,  that   I   do  not  attend 
nmch  lo  ihe  minutia-  ol  things.     1  do  not  consider 
camel-lighters  at  all  adaplcil  to  distant,  and  not 
well  to  river  transportation,  owing  to  their  being 
unmanageable,  and  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  and  the  tide.     Their  ease  of  draught  ren- 
ders them  particularly  suitable  to  shallow  creek 
naviuation ;   and   for   the   purpose  you    mention, 
vizTthe  removal  of  mar.-^h-mud,  I,  on  the  whole, 
esteem  them  preferable  to  any  description  oflighl- 
er,  and  beyond  comparison  .<;o,  but  lor  two  or  three 
ohjections,  which  are  so  cogent  as  to  bring  the 
shallow    open   scow    into    powerful   competition 
with  them.     The  objections  to  the  camels  are  the 
necessity  of  using  pumjts,  which  are  so  apt  to  aet 
out  of  order  i/i  the  hands  of  negroes,  the  difiiouliy 
of  sloppintr  leaks  when   they  occur,  and  should 
one  accidentally  turn  over,  of  uprighiing  it.     One 
would  suppose,  to  look   at  the  broad   flat  things, 
that  the  latter  casualty  never  could  occur;   but   it 
nevertheless,  did  to  one  of  mine,  and  the  trouble  of 
resiorins  it  is  hardly  conceivable.     My  lighters 
are  40  feet  by  12,  and  rather  more  than       inches 
deep.  The  cost        ,  comjjleie,  I  think,  fully  % 
One  of  ihree-fourths   the  siz**  specified,   and  of 
thinner  plank,  would  probably  answer  your  pur- 
pose.    I  merely  gueps  at  the  cost,  which  may  be 
very  wide  of  ihe  mark.     A  great  deal  ©f  timber 
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is  required,  as  every  panicle  of  sap  shouKl  be  re- 
jected except  Ironi  the  iioliom  phinkp. 

Fri  regard  to  inarsh-iiiud  I  have  had  no  expe- 
rience either  iiy  itself  or  in  conipnsi  ;  peiliapp, 
having;  been  deterred  from  usiiijr  it  hy  JMr.  Lew- 
is' failure,  whii'li  I  eoii^^idered  decisive.  !f  1  find 
it  convenient,  I  will,  with  pleasure,  try  the  expe- 
jiment»  prescribed  by  you,  arni  report  the  results; 
Though  we  are  generally  so  much  pushed  as  to 
have  but  little  linie  \'or projects,  however  rational 
they  may  be.  I  am  of  opmion,  tlial  oystcr-shell- 
lirae  unslacked,  costs  us  at   the  kiln  cents  a 

bushel.  The  enclosed  letter  may,  perhaps,  enlight- 
en you  as  to  the  price  of  stone-lime.  I  send  the 
Jetter  with  a  short  article  by  way  of  introduction, 
which  you  can  use  if  ycu  deem  them  ot'  any 
value.  All  1  recollect  of  C;ipt.  B.  is,  that  he  once 
look  off  a  cargo  of  corn  here,  and  that  he  seemed 
to  be  a  respectable  person,  between  wiiom  and 
ourselves  some  civilities  were  inierchariied,  to 
whicli  circumstance,  I  suppose  I  am  indebted 
for  the  letter.  Till  the  receipt  of  it,  I  had  even 
forgotten  his  name. 

1  cordially  reciprocate  your  expressions  of  liiend- 
ship,  and  shall  always  be  happy  to  meet  vou  at 
home  or  abroad,  but  more  especially  at  this  |)lace. 

With  kind  wishes,  1  am,  dear  sir,  truly  youis, 
Geo.  E.  IIarkison. 


THE  USE  OF  miPORTKn  STONE-LiaiE  PRO- 
POSKl?  IN  LOWER  YIRGIMA.  J.1-11E  FOR 
HOGS. 

To  tlie  Editor  nf  the  farmers'  Register. 

1  herewith  send  a  letter  il'om  Capt.  Lewis  Bos- 
worth,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  whose  object  in  addres- 
sing me  will  probably  be  promoted  hy  its  publica- 
tion in  the  Register  ;  and  as  it  may  be  of  service 
to  some  of  your  readers,  the  benefit  may  be  reci- 
procal. The  information  it  imparls  comes  very 
opportunely.  The  supply  of  oyster-shells  is  pre- 
carious, and  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demand. 
Marl,  doubtless  the  most  valuable  calcareous  dres- 
sing, is  not  every  where  to  be  had,  and  is  a  heavy 
and  expensive  alfair  when  both  land  and  water- 
carriage  have  to  be  encountered.  If  filty  bushels 
of  stoiie-lim'>,  in  the  state  and  at  the  price  men- 
tioned by  Capt.  h..  will  suffice  for  an  acre,  it  will 
be  cheaper  than  the  customary  quality  of  shell- 
lime;  viz:  72  bushels.  If  a  like  quantity  be  re- 
quired, it  will  be  rather  more  costly,  but  will  pre- 
sent the  great  advantage  of  being  attainable  at 
anytime,  and  to  any  extent.  I  have  ordered,  (iir 
myself  and  one  of  my  neighbors,  a  small  cargo, 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  you  may  again  hear 
from  me  on  the  subject. 

Is  it  known  that  lime — shell-lime  I  mean — is 
much  relished  by  fattening  hoes,  nnd  is  very 
beneficial  to  them?  I  think  tfie  fact  may  be 
relied  on.  I  am,  myseli;  so  well  satisfied  of 
it,  that  mine  are  kept  regularly  supplieii.  The 
discovery  was  made  here  accidentally.  The  re- 
markable thriftiness  of  a  large  number  of  those 
animals  confined  in  a  barn-yard,  into  which  was 
throvrn  the  refuse  lime  from  the  trough  used  for 
eoakinir  seed  wheat,  first  led  to  it.  The  lioizs 
were  observed  to  eat  it  with  avidity.  Its  useful- 
ness, like  that  of  ashes,  often  ap[ilied  to  the  same 
purpose,  may  consist  in  its  being  a  corrective 
of  acidity.     I   have  frequently,  on  crossing  the 


Blue  Ridge,  been  struck  with  the  superior  condi- 
tion of  the  swine  in  tlie  "Great  Valley,"  and  have 
ascribeil  it  to  the  ubundance  of  lootl  in  that  fertile 
region.  I\lay  it  fiot  be  owing,  in  some  degree  al- 
so, to  the  liealthfltl  tendencies  of  lime-stone  water? 


11. 


James  River,  Jan.  l-iih,  1S39. 


Xcvsark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  10,  183S. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  take  the  liberty  to  inliirm  3'ou  a  plan  our  fiarrners 
have  discovered  in  improving  their  lands,  l)y  using 
stone-!:me  slacked  at  the  kilns.  Ourlarmers  have 
taken  Irom  the  kilns  here,  from  2,000  to2,500  bush- 
els per  day,  in  the.  fall  and  spring,  in  the  time  of 
planting  and  sowing.  The  fiictory  here  is  but  a 
lew  rods  from  my  house,  and  is  composed  of  13 
perpetual  kilns,  and  employs  75  hands.  I  find 
lour  oilier  kilns  liave  started  this  season,  in  the 
adjoiiiinir  towns,  lor  the  same  purposes,  but  not  as 
laige.  The  thouglit  struck  me,  that  it  would  be 
very  sood  lor  the  land  on  the  James  River,  and 
es|)ecially  your  neighborhood.  It  may  be  sent 
out  10  your  liarms,  and  not  exceed  12  cents  per 
bushel,  at  your  landing.  Should  this  meet  your 
approbation,  you  will  liave  the  goodness  to  answer 
tiiis  letter,  and  give  your  opinion  on  the  subject. 
I  am,  dear  sir. 

Your  friend  and  humble  serv't, 

Lewis  Bosworth. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  DEMAND,  SUPPLY  AND 
PRICES  OF  THE  NEXT  CROP  OF  MORUS 
BIULTICAULIS. 

In  the  last  number,  we  submitted  at  length  our 
own  views  upon  this  subject;  and  also  gave,  im- 
mediately after,  (in  the  piece  signed  H.  C.)  the  op- 
posite opinions  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  agri- 
cultural writers  in  New  England,  Henry  Colman, 
esq.,  conmiissioner  of  the  agricultural  survey  of 
Massachusetts.  We  have  since  seen,  in  the  last 
number  of  llie  'Silk  Culturist,'  of  Hartford,  the 
following  statement  of  the  opinions  and  anticipa- 
tions of  lis  editor,  .Tudge  Comstock  ;  and  it  is  here 
copied,  that  all  (he  light,  and  the  most  opposite 
opinions  of  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities 
of  being  infiarmed  on  this  subject,  may  be  placed 
belbre  our  readers.  No  one  has  had  these  oppor- 
tunities more  fully  oflered  than  the  editor  of  the 
'Silk  Culturist,'  and  no  editor  or  writer  could  be 
quoted,  who  stands  higher  for  integrity  and  sound 
judgment.  But  still  we  consider  Jiim  as  much  too 
sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  high  prices  ;  and  as 
much  above  the  most  probable  results,  as  Mr. 
Colman's  calculations  were  below  them.  Our  po- 
sition, in  (his  matt(;r,  was  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes ;  and  we  have  had  additional  reasons,  since 
the  i)nblication  of  ifie  article  relerred  to,  to  be  the 
more  confirmed  in  the  opinions  there  expiessed. 
It  is,  however,  for  our  readers  to  compare,  ;ind  de- 
cide upon,  these  several  views. 

It  is  proper  to  add  here,  (hat  what  was  then  sta- 
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ted  as  our  single  postulate  for  the  sure  result  of 
"sufFiL'ient  prices"  for  mulberry  plants  of  the  next 
crop,  that  is,  a  bona  fide  commencement  of  silk- 
culture  to  sulTicient  extent— as  to  Virginia,  at  least 
—  is  made  more  probable,  by  every  later  account 
received. 

No  one,  even  six  months  ago,  could  have  anti- 
cipated the  recent  occurrences  in  this  strange  bu- 
siness and  speculation  ;  and  we  therefore  dare  not 
presume  much  upon  the  certainty  of  our  present 
expectations  of  the  future.  But  whatever  may  be 
their  degree  of  correctness,  our  opinions  were 
weighed  carefully,  and  stated  fairly. — Ed.  Fak. 
Reg. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  editor  of   the  Silk 
Guitarist,  dated  Jan.  1st,  1839.- 

With  these   preliminary  remarks,  1  now   pro- 
ceed to  give  a  definite  answer  to  your  several  en- 
quiries ;   and,  taken  together,  they  appear  to  in- 
volve   the     general    and   oft-repealed    question, 
What  niill  the  multicaulis  be  worth  next  autumn? 
Let  us  first  look  at  the  past.     The  sales  of  trees 
of  last  year's  growth  commenced  with  us  in  Au- 
gust.    The  market  opened  at  about  twenty  cents, 
though  thousands  had   been  sold  in    JVlassachu- 
setls  and  elsewhere  for  ten  cents,  and  even  less. 
Soon  speculation  commenced,  and   they  chantred 
hands  at  different  prices,  until  they  commanded  $1, 
and  in  some  cases  more,  under  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer.     The  last  auction  sales  in  New  York, 
were  a  lot  of  very  small  trees,   and   the  prices 
ranged  from  ST^  to  70  cents,  equal   to  from   25  to 
30  cents  a  foot,  and   this,  1  think,  may   be  saiely 
assumed  as  their  present  value  at  auction.     Willi 
this  brief  view  of  the  past,  let  us  now  look  into 
the  future,  and  see   if  we  can   form   any  rational 
opinion  of  their  market  value  next  autunm.  How- 
ever, before  embarking  upon  the  ocean  of  con- 
jecture, I  will  state  one   fact,  and   it  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  my  estimation.     While  in  Balti- 
more, and  on  ray  return,  I   ascertaineil   that  pur- 
chasers were  offering  twenty  cents  for  trees  de- 
liverable next  autumn.     One  gentleman   told  me 
he  had  contracied  lor  100,000  at  12.\  cents,  had 
been  offered  twenty  cents  lor  a  part  of  them,  and 
had  declined  the  offer.     Another  very  intelligent 
gentleman,  residing  in   Wilmington,    Delaware, 
told  me  he  had  been  offered  20  cents  for  his  next 
year's    crop,   and    had   refused    the    ofl'er.      He 
also  mentioned  several  other  instances  within  his 
knowledge,   of   like  offers   and   refusals.     From 
these  fads  and  other  corroborating  circumstances, 
I  am  satisfied   that  contracts    may  l>e  made  with 


rules  of  philosophy,  and  say  they  unquestionably 
will,  unless  the  causes  which  produce  the  advance 
the  last  year,  have  been  removed.  But  have  they? 
In  order  to  answer  this  inquiry,  we  must  first  as- 
certain what  they  were.  The  causes  which  oc- 
casioned the  demand,  and  the  rapid  advance,  were 
two-told  :  1st.  The  small  number  of  trees  in  the 
country,  compared  with  the  great  interest  awa- 
kened in  the  culture  of  silk.  The  liberal  boun- 
ties oflered  by  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, &c.,  for  the  culture  ot'  silk  lor  a  limited  peri- 
od, aroused  a  s[)irit  of  enterprise  which  could  be 
gratified  with  nothing  short  of  immediate  ac- 
tion. Hence  large  invesiiments  were  made,  for 
the  purpose  of  permanent  plantations,  in  the  hope 
of  rich  returns  arising  from  the  profit  on  growing 
silk,  as  well  as  from  the  munificience  of  the  go- 
vernment. This  was  one  of  the  causes  and  as  the 
laws  giving  ihe  bouniies  remain  unrepealed,  we 
may  confidently  conclude,  it  is  not  removed  in  this 
respect. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  number  will  be  so  increased 
by  another  crop,  and  importations,  that  the  coun- 
try will  be  fully  supplied,  the  market  overstocked, 
and  the  price  reduced  to  their  actual  value  for 
feeiling  the  worm.  With  respect  to  the  number 
necessary  to  supply  the  country  and  make  every 
farmer  a  silk-grower  on  a  very  limited  scale,  I 
can  form  no  very  rational  conjecture ;  but  when  I 
look  over  its  vast  extent,  and  take  into  considera- 
tion the  number  required  to  plant  an  acre,  1  can 
conceive  it  to  be  almost  innumerable.  Though  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  calculations  have  been 
made  on  this  subject,  yet  estimates  of  the  actual 
number  now  in  this  country  have  been  made,  by 
difl'erent  persons,  and  on  difierent  data,  but  with 
substantially  the  same  results.  All  unite  in  the 
opinion  that  the  number  does  not  materially  vary 
from  3,000,000.  With  respect  to  importations, 
but  little  need  be  said,  as  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  not  more  than  100,000  could  be  procured  in 
all  Europe  lor  exportation  to  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  a  lew  will 
be  imported,  possibly  enough  to  swell  the  number 
to  3,500,000.  Admit  this  then  to  be  the  number 
on  hand  for  planlinff  the  coming  spring,  and  make 
ten  the  ratio  of  increase,  whicii,  after  deduc- 
tions for  ordinary  losses,  is  certainly  large  enough, 
and  we  sliall  have  35,000,000;  a  large  number 
truly,  but  not  enough  to  supply  the  little  state  of 
Connecticut,  a  small  spot  on  the  map  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  market,  therefore,  cannot  be  over- 
stocked, or  the  price  reduced  by  the  increase  of 
the  next  crop. 

2d.  Another  cause  of  the  last  year's  demand 
and  price  is  of  the  same  general  character,  but 
developing  itself  in  a  different  form.     Like  the 


responsible  men  in   Maryland  and  Delaware,  lor   other,  it  originates  in  the  love  of  money,  but  is 


the  delivery  of  trees  next  tall  at  twenty  cents, 
and  probably  more.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  opi- 
nion, it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  mar- 
ket value  of  trees  of  next  year's  growth,  is  about 
the  same  as  it  was  of  last  year's  growth  in  Au- 
gust. If  this  be  so,  the  next  inquiry  is,  will  they 
advance,  and  if  so,  to  what  point?  We  have 
seen  that  they  advanced  several  hundred  per  rent 
the  last  year,  in  two  or  three  months,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  they  advance  in  like  manner,  or  at  all, 
during  the  nine  or  ten  months  that  must  inter- 
vene between  this  time  and  the  time  of  delivering 
the  next  year's   crop?  and  here  let  me  apply  my 


less  patient  lor  its  gratification.  I  allude  to  spe- 
culation; for  no  one  conversant  with  the  subject 
denies  the  fact,  that  of  all  speculations  in  this 
country,  the  mulberry  speculation  is  the  greatest. 
This  rage  for  speculation  in  mulberry  trees  is  not 
content  with  the  rich  profits  which  may  be  re- 
alized fi'om  their  cultivation,  but  strives  to  en- 
hance them  by  buying  and  selling,  like  other  ar- 
ticles of  commerce.  So  common  has  this  prac- 
tice already  pbtained,  that  it  is  becoming  a  cus- 
tom with  editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  to 
give  the  sales  and  prices  of  multicaulis  ;  and  the 
ediior  of  one  very  respect ibie  dfiily  paper  in  the 
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cily  of  New  York  has  honored  it  with  a  place  un- 
der his  head  of  "  trade  and  commerce."  The 
fiict  that  estates  and  even  forlunes  have  been 
made  the  past  year,  not  only  by  cultivaiing  tlie 
tree,  but  by  merely  buyinj;  and  seliinjj  it,  has  be- 
come too  notorious  to  escape  the  observation  of 
the  eagled-eyeil  money-maker,  and  it  is  not  a  trait 
of  Jiis  character  to  remain  idle  while  his  neigh- 
bor is  making  his  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  doilars,  by  simple  stocking  an  acre  of  land  with 
the  multicaulis.  This  cause,  then,  it  appears,  re- 
mains, and  consequently  I  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  etitjct  will  continue. 

But,  in  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
time  vvill  come  when  the  country  will  be  supplied, 
and  prices  must  lall  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
tree  lijr  making  silk.  True ;  and  so  will  the  time 
come  when  this  world  vvill  be  burned  up,  but  where 
is  the  farmer  who  will  omit  planting  his  corn  and 
potatoes  next  spring  because  that  event  is  certain. 
The  very  lact  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
tree  will  fall  in  price,  is  a  sufficient  stimulus  to 
men  of  enterprise  and  industry  to  double  their 
diligence  in  acquiring  a  competency  before  it  ar- 
rives. That  period,  like  all  others  in  the  future, 
is  hidden  from  us,  and  let  us  be  admonished  by  its 
uncertainty,  that  when  it  does  come,  it  finds  us  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  ready.  With  respect 
to  this  all-important  time,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  I  know  but  little,  having  never  per- 
plexed myself  about  it.  I  consider  my  time  bet- 
ter spent  in  cuhivating  mulberry  trees,  at  prices 
hkethe  present,  and  thereby  laying  up  something 
against  a  rainy  day,  and  endeavoring  to  persuade 
my  friends  to  do  the  same.  It  is,  however,  the 
opinion  of  the  best-informed  on  the  subject,  that 
when  that  time  arrives,  I  mean,  when  the  coun- 
try will  be  fully  supplied,  you  and  I  shall  be  at 
least  ten  years  older  than  we  now  are. 

Thus  much  for  an  answer  to  the  general  inqui- 
ry, lohat  rvill  the  multicaulis  be  worth  next  autumn? 
You  will  perceive,  I  have  given  no  definite  price, 
nor  do  I  intend  to.  I  have  given  you  a  lew 
facts  and  some  arguments,  and  from  them  you  must 
draw  your  own  conclusion.  1  will,  however,  say, 
that  I  think  you  are  within  sale  limits  at  the  max- 
imum price  on  which  your  calculations  are  based. 


I  somewhat  doubt  your  being  able  to  procure 
trees  in  the  spring  at  the  price  you  mention;  but 
should  they  cost  you  75  cents  and  multiply  ten- 
fold, an  investment  of  ,'§500  would  give  you  6,GG0 
trees,  which,  at  twenty-five  cents,  would  amount 
to  -91)666,  and  leave  you  a  profit  of  over  S'lOOO, 
besides  being  in  the  way  of  profiting  by  all 
that  they  may  advance  above  that  price.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  disposed  to  hold  out  encouragement 
which  will  ultimately  prove  liillacious;  but  I  do 
believe,  if  you  adopt  this  course  the  coming  sprinir, 
the  autumn  will  find  you  in  circumstances  more 
favorable  to  a  relinquishment  of  the  labors  of  your 
profession,  the  purchase  of  a  flirm  where  you  can 
have  the  privileges  of  which  you  speak,  and  final- 
ly, in  the  enjoyment  of  that  "oiu/m  cum  digni- 
tate,''^  which  we  all  so  ardently  desire.  Respect- 
fully and  truly  yours,  F.  G.  Comstock. 


THE    BOHAN     UPAS    OF    THE     WEST,    A     HOAX. 

We  have  been  informed  by  a  correspondent  re- 
sidino-in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Charles,  IV!  o.,  lliiit 


the  account  published  in  the  St.  Louia  '  Bulletin,' 
of  the  enormous  bohamtpas  of  the  west,  and  cause 
of  the  milk-sickness,  was  simply  a  specimen  of 
that  choice  kind  of  wit  called  hoaxing.  Notwith- 
standing the  marvellous  features  which  were  so 
manifest  in  the  article,  we  had  supposed  that  its 
being  first  published  in  a  respectable  newspaper, 
so  near  the  alleged  locality  of  the  tree,  was  a  suf- 
ficient guaranty  that  there  was  something  of  truth 
on  which  to  be  found  the  exaggerations  of  magni- 
tude, &c.  Therefore,  like  most  other  of  our  edi- 
torial brethren,  we  were  so  far  deceived  as  to  re- 
publish the  article,  without  comment,  Cpage  719 
of  vol.  vi.) 

When  any  journal  has  thus,  unwittingly,  aided 
to  give  currency  to  a  lie,  it  is  the  duty  of  its  con- 
ductor, to  state  the  detection.  But  more  especial- 
ly is  this  incumbent  on  the  first  publisher — and  if 
his  exposure  is  not  made  (if  in  his  power)  of  the 
deceiver,  as  well  as  of  the  deception,  then  he  is 
equally  guilty  of  the  fraud  on  the  public. — Ed. 
Far.  Reg. 

manuring  with  rotten  logs  and  brush. 


To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

Clarksville,  February  \2th. 
Upon  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  most  respec- 
table and  veritable  gentleman  of  Halifax  county, 
Virginia,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  remarkable  effects  of  a  new  and  rare  manure, 
as  exhibited  by  an  experiment  in  that  county,  a 
lew  years  since.    The  manure  above  alluded  to,  is 
only  rare  as  to  the  manner  ol'its  application,  for  in 
old    Virginia  it    very    much    aboundeth.      The 
experiment  was  as  follows :    A   gentleman  cut 
down  the  pine  growth  which  had  covered  a  piece 
of  land,  exhausted  and  turned  out  of  cultivation 
by  his  fiilher  or  grand-father.     As   is  usual,  he 
suffered  the  logs  and   brush  to  lie  upon  the  land 
the  first  summer.     In  the  fall  and  winter  succeed- 
ing, he  commenced  his  preparations  for  a  crop  of 
corn,  by  running  two  strokes  with  a  large  two- 
horse  plough  in   the  same  furrow,  one  turning  to 
the  right,  and  one  to  the  left.     This  trench  thus 
made,  was  filled   with  the  logs  and  brush  of  the 
pine  trees  next  convenient  to  it,  which  cleared  a 
place  for  the  second  llirrow  ;  and  so  on,  until  this 
log  and  brush  material  was  all  consumed.     With 
this  preparation   he   passed  over  half  the  land. 
The  balance  was  simply  flushed  with  the  same 
two-horse  plough,  and  well  manured  from  the 
stable   and   farm- pen.     The  crop  grown  on  the 
beds,  manured   in  the  hill   with   pine  logs  and 
brush,  was  not  only  the  best  corn  of  the  two,  but 
was  unusually  rich  in  its  growth,  and  heavy  in  its 
production.     The  owner  of  the  corn  was  induced, 
from  its  remarkably  luxuriant  appearance,  to  pull 
up  one   of  the  loirs,   durin<j  the  £rnnving  of  the 
crop,  to  see  how  it   was   that  such  viiror  was  im- 
parted to  it  ;  he  found  the  couniloss  number  of  lit- 
tle thread-like  roots,  v/hich  mainly  contribute  to  the 
supply  of  the  vegetable,  to   have   perlbraied  the 
waier-soaked  and  partly  decayed  trunks  and  limbs 
of  the  pine  trees,  buried  below. 
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Here,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  fountain  of  manure, 
which,  in  its  general  diffusion  through  our  state, 
and  in  its  practical  good  effects,  as  demonstrated 
above,  bids  fiir  to  rival  the  boasted  marl-beds  of 
lower  V^irginia;  and  that  which  has  been  regard- 
ed as  an  indication  of  poverty  and  decay  in  our 
lands,  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  their  resto- 
ration and  recovery. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  Carrington. 


ANSWER    TO    STRICTURES    ON   THE    PROPAGA- 
TION   OF   SILK-WORMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Register. 

I  have  read  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Layton  Y.  At- 
kins, in  the  January  No.  of  the  Farmers'  Register, 
(page  26,)  on  a  paragraph  in  the  second  number 
of  my  essay  on  the  culture  of  silk.  1  readily  ad- 
mit the  uncourteousness  of  the  language  used  by 
me  in  tiie  paragraph  he  refers  to,  and  I  can  only 
plead  the  haste  in  which  that  essay  was  com- 
posed, in  extenuation.  1  had  no  time  to  revise  the 
article;  it  was  written  ''off-hand,"  and  went  be- 
yond my  control  before  an  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed, by  reflection,  to  correct  the  phraseology.  But  I 
cannot  go  any  further  than  this.  The  "  theory," 
(I  presume  he  means  ^/tc/;radice,  as  I  did  not  give 
the  theory,)  I  cannot  admit  to  be  either  "  errone- 
ous" or  "calculated  to  do  harm."  And  from  a 
remark  in  the  latter  part  of  his  article,  I  suspect 
Mr.  Atkins  has  altogether  mistaken  the  mean- 
ing of  the  j-aragraph  he  criticizes ;  for  he  says, 
"The  energy  of"  the  males  is  far  from  beinij  ex- 
hausted when  the  females  are  satiftjied,  and  if  not 
taken  aw;\y,"  &c.  This  remark  leads  me  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Atkins  would  allow  the  moths  to  re- 
main coupled  until  the  females  were  "satisfied  ;" 
and  if  so,  how  does  he  ascertain  that  result,  if  not 
from  the  fact  of  the  couple  having  voluntarily  se- 
parated? The  Chinese  writings  which  Mr.  A. 
quotes,  say  not  a  word  about  separating  the  cou- 
pled moths  ;  it  merely  recommends,  "  as  I  under- 
stand it,"  that  the  males  that  have  become  de- 
tached from  the  females  be  removed.  The  quo- 
tation from  D'Homergue's  essay  is  entirely  irre- 
levant; and  even  if  ever  so  much  to  the  point 
against  me,  would  be  no  authority  with  me. 
My  opinion  of  his  essay  has  lon<i  been  known,  and 
I  need  scarcely  now  repeat  it.  I  will  only  remark, 
in  passing,  that  D'H.  labored  hard  to  prove  that 
we  could  never  learn  to  reel  silkioiihoKt  two  years' 
instruction  in  his  filature,  for  establishini;  which, 
and  teaching  sixty  young  men  to  reel  silkjie  ask- 
ed ,^60,000  of  the  government  of  the  U.  Stairs. 
His  essay  is,  in  liict,  nothing  more  than  a  compn- 
lation  from  French  and  Italian  works.  Will  Mr. 
Atkins  do  me  the  fiivor  to  say  whether  he  can  fol- 
low D'H's.  direction  to  separate  the  male  and  fe- 
male cocoons,  so  that  they  shall  be  laid  on  separate 
tables,  "the  males  on  one  table,  and  the  females  on 
another?"  But  I  will  now  give  the  theory  on 
which  my  practice  is  founded,  and  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  Mr.  Atkins  will  point  out  wherein  it  is 
"erroneous  and  calculated  to  do  harm." 

The  silk-worm  moth  lays  from  350  to  400  e<jfrs. 
Each  c^cT  is  fecundated  separately  ;  consequently, 
il  the  moths  are  separated  before  they  separate  ol 
themselves,  more  or  less  of  the  eggs  will  be  unfc- 


cundated.  There  is  no  precise  time  required ; 
from  six  to  twelve  hours  is  usually  occupied  ;  but 
I  have  often  known  them  to  remain  cou|)led  eigh- 
teen hours,  and  very  seldom  found  them  to  separate 
voluntarily  in  six  hours.  I  have  separated  them 
after  being  together  one  hour,  and  but  about  a  do- 
zen eggs  were  fecundated  ;  those  separated  at  the 
end  of  two  hours  I  found  laid  only  about  fifty  fe- 
cundated eggs;  and  so  on  in  pretty  regular  propor- 
tion to  the  time  occupied,  were  the  e^rgs  fecunda- 
ted. Those  that  I  separated  at  the'^end  of  six 
hours  were  generally  about  two-thirds  fecundated, 
and  very  setdom  more  ;  while  all  that  I  left  together 
till  they  separated  of  their  own  accord,  were  uni- 
formly all  fecundated  ! 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  silk-moths,  the  French 
direct  that,  after  they  have  remained  coupled  six 
hours,  they  must  be  separated,  by  taking  them  by 
the  wings,  one  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
each  hand,  and  pulling  them  apart,  and  takin'ij  the 
males  away.  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  look  at 
this  direction  with  a  little  of  your  usual  common 
sense,  and  say  whether  I  have  been  unpardonably 
"  uncourteous"  in  calling  this  "  foolery?  "  I  leave 
out  the  national  allusion  in  courtesy  to  Mr.  Atkins. 
Is  there  any  other  instance  in  the  breeding  of  ani- 
mals in  w4iich  this  act  is  thus  interfered  with?  Is 
there  a  single  reason  that  can  be  given  for  such 
interference? 

I  do  not  object  to  removing  the  males  from  the 
females,  after  they  have  voluntarily  separated  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  my  fixtures  so  contrived,  that 
the  released  males  generally  fiill  ofi'  upon  the  floor 
and  are  swept  out  of  the  room. 

The  "  viscid  humor,"  spoken  of  by  D'lloraer- 
gue,  is  nothing  moj-e  than  the  remains  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  ovarium  after  the  ego-s  have  been 
formed ;  it  is  often  entirely  absen"and  I  never 
knew  it  to  do  any  other  harm  than  to  soil  the  pa- 
pers on  which  the  eggs  were  laid. 

GiDEOK  B.  Smith. 

[The  views  on  both  sides  of  this  matter  have 
now,  we  presume,  been  sufficiently  expressed, 
and  we  beg  leave  to  close  the  discussion.  It  would 
be  a  ridiculous  degree  ofsqueamishness  to  exclude 
such  subjects  from  an  agricultural  journal,  which 
must  necessarily  treat  of  many  particulars  of  the  ge- 
neration and  propagation,  of  domestic  animals.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  desii  aide  that  the  language  used, 
on  such  anatomical  and  physiological  branches  of 
general  agricultural  science,  shall  be  as  much 
guarded  in  manner,  and  limited  in  extent,  as  utility 
may  admit,  and  propriety  require.— Ed.  F.  R. 


From  tiic  Southern  Agriculturist. 
LARGE    AMOUNT    OF     SOAP    PRODUCED    FROM 
MYRTLE    WAX. 

Mr.  Editor,— Mnny  of  your  readers  may  not 
he  aware  of  the  great  quantity  of  soap  which  can 
be  produced  Irom  a  small  quantity  of  myrtle  wax. 
I  have  repeatedly  made  the  experiment  ia  my 
own  family;  and  in  hopes  of  being  uselijl,  1  send 
you  the  follow in-r  account,  taken  n«any  years 
since,  and  which  has  been  found  correct  up  to  the 
luesent  time. 
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To  tliree  bushels  and  a  half  of  common  wood 
ashes,  was  added  huh" a  bushel  ofunslacked  iinie. 
These^  being  well  mixed  together,  were  put  into  a 
cask  capable  of  containing  sixty  gallons,  and  was 
filled  up  with  water.  In  lorly-eight  hours,  the  lye 
was  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg.  It  was  then 
drawn  otJ',  and  from  six  to  eight  gallons  of  it  put 
into  a  copper  kettle,  capable  of  containing  about 
twenty-five  gallons.  To  this  was  added  only  four 
pounds  of"  myrtle  wax.  This  was  kept  boiling 
over  a  constant  steady  fire  f"rom  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  3  in  the  alternoon.  For  the  first  three 
or  four  hours,  a  supply  of  strong  lye  was  poured 
in  occasionally,  and  the  whole  l"requently  well  stir- 
red with  a  ladle.  Alter  six  hours  boiling,  two 
quarts  of  common  large  grain  salt  were  thrown 
into  the  kettle,  which  was  left  one  hour  more  to 
simmer  over  a  slow  fire.  The  liquor  was  then 
put  into  tubs  to  cool,  where  it  continued  twenty- 
lour  hours  ;  and  then  the  soap  was  taken  out,  wip- 
ed clean,  and  put  to  dry.  'Fhe  next  day  it  was 
weighed,  when  the  produce  wasfounti  to  be  forty- 
nine  pounds  of  good  solid  soap,  from  the  materials, 
and  by  the  process  above  mentioned.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks,  the  soap  had  lost  only  a  few  pounds, 
from  the  evaporation  of"  iis  watery  particles. 

In  many  parts  of  our  stale,  the  myrtle  tree  is 
abundant,  and  from  three  jjecks  to  a  bushel  may 
be  gathered  from  a  hand  per  day.  Would  it  not 
be  worth  the  while  ot"our  planters  to  attend  to  this 
matter?  I  am  sure  it  would  save  them  many  a  dol- 
lar. Your  obedient  servant, 

Economy. 

St.  PauVs  Parish. 


If  the  operation  be  performed  with  care,  after 
some  experience,  the  result  will  be  the  production- 
of  grapes  without  pips. 


From  tlie  Ilorticultiiral  JournaU 
EMASCULATION    OF  THE    VINE,  OR  A  BIETIIOW 
TO    PRODUCE    GRAPES    WITHOUT    SEEDS. 

Some  of  your  readers  will  possibly  feel  startled 
at  the  above  designation,  and  many  will  disap- 
prove of  a  term  used  in  surgery  to  an  operation 
on  the  vine,  at  variance  with  received  opinions  on 
the  physioloiiy  of  plants.  But  to  your  more  inge- 
nious readers,  the  experiment  will  offer  a  new 
.source  of  amusement,  and  perhaps  may  lead 
to  useful  investigation.  In  Portugal  and  other 
places,  I  fi-equently  met  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  which  produced  fruit  divested  uf"  pips.  Up- 
on inquiring  for  the  cause,  no  one  was  able  to  en- 
lighten me,  further  than  that  the  effect  was  acci- 
dental. And  I  make  no  doubt  that  mere  accident, 
(such  as  the  perioral  ion  of  the  plant,  when  young 
by  a  worm,  or  a  blow  from  a  spade  or  hoe,  when 
first  planted,)  did  produce  the  same  efFfct  on  those 
trees  which  it  would  have  produceil  upon  the  vine, 
if  done  purposely,  and  with  a  view  of  the  same 
result. 

For  this  ingenious  operation  on  the  vine,  I  was 
indebted,  some  years  ago,  to  a  horticulturist  of 
great  eminence  in  Paris.     It  is  as  follows  : 

When  the  sap  is  rising  in  INlarch,  make  a  deep 
incision  in  the  heart  of  the  bearing  branch,  from 
whence  extract,  with  a  grafting  knile,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  [1  centime,  5  lignes,]  of  the 
pith,  [moelle,]  close  under  the  first  bud  [nojud,] 
at  the  stem,  (souche.)  The  wound  is  then  to  be 
bound  up  with  worsted,  like  a  grat>.  This  may 
be  removed  at  the  end  ol'  three  weeks. 


From  the  Horticultural  Journal. 
NEW     BIETIIOD      OF      APPYTNG     SULPHUR     TO- 
PLANTS,    IN    A    LIQUID    FORM. 

The  "flowers,"  or  the  finely  levigated  stone 
brimstone,  are  with  great  difficulty  mixed  with 
water  ;  and  yet  it  is  sometimes  highly  desirable  to 
throw  a  shower  of  sulphuretted  water  over  the  en- 
tire foliage  of  a  vine  or  peach  tree.  This  object 
can  be  readily  effiscted  by  the  aid  of  a  little  gum 
tragacanth  [ijum-dragon,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called.} 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  gum,  which  can 
be  procured  very  chea()ly  of  any  drugcisf,  may 
perhaps  sutBce  for  two  or  three  years.  To  a  table 
spoonful  or  two  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  in  a  wedge- 
wood  mortar,  add  three  or  four  grains  [or  a  quan- 
tity that  would  scarcely  cover  one  hall"  of  a  four 
penny  piece,]  of  the  tragacanth;  rub  them  toge- 
ther, dropping  in  a  very  little  water ;  work  these- 
materials  with  the  pestle  till  an  even  pasty  mass  be 
produced  ;  then  add  water,  to  bring  the  sulphur 
to  the  consistency  of  cream  ;  and  in  this  state  it 
will  nnite  with  any  quantity  of  water;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  particles  of  the  sulphur  will  become  dif- 
fused throufrhout  the  whole  hulk,  and  can  then  bo 
taken  up  by  a  syringe.  The  sulphur,  it  is  true,. 
will  be  deposited  in  time,  but  agitation  will  bring 
it  again  to  that  stale  of  diffusion  in  which  the  par- 
ticles may  be  thrown  on  the  plant ;  to  which,  also, 
they  remain  fixed  in  situations  wherein  they  may 
exert  their  utmost  energy,  whether  that  be  [ire- 
ventive  or  remedial. 


THE  FORMER  POOR  AND  EXHAUSTED  CONDI- 
TION, AND  EARLIEST  SUBSEQUENT  IM- 
PROVE?JENTS,  BY  JMARLING,  OF  COGGIn''s 
POINT  FAR3I. 

(An  omitted  portion  of  the  'Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures.') 

[The  following  article  was,  as  it  purports,  for 
the  greater  part,  written  in  1S26,  and  was  added 
to  and  completed  in  1833.  The  object  of  it,  at. 
both  times,  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  'Essay  oit 
Calcareous  Manures,'  to  serve  as  appendix  to  the 
many  particular  experiments  with  marl,  therein 
given.  But  the  saine  considerations,  as  stated  be- 
low, which  prevented  it's  beiog  included  in  the 
first  edition,  also  operated  to  exclude  it  from  the 
second.  In  now  giving  it  publication,  no  change 
has  now  been  made,  except  a  few  merely  verbal 
corrections.] 

Experiments  on  a  small  scale,  made  to  test  the 
value  of  manures,  however  numerous  and  varied 
they  may  be,  or  however  carefully  conducted  and 
minutely  reported,  will  never  be  so  satisliiclory  to 
the  reader,  as  knowing  the  general  effects  of  the 
same  practice  when  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
experimenter's  land,  and  affecting  the  whole  of 
his  capital  and  labor.    In  limiled  experiments,  the 
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operator  may  easily  deceive  olhers,  If  he  chooses: 
and,  even  if  actuated  by  the  strictest  regard  lor 
(futb,  the  wish  to  obtain  a  particular  result,  will 
often  cause  him  to  deceive  himselll  But  in  the 
results  of"  any  general  practice,  continued  (or  ten 
or  twelve  years  on  a  well  known  farm,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  cultivator  can  deceive  either  him- 
self or  his  neighbors.  For  this  reason,  those  who 
have  read  the  statements  of  the  experiments  pre- 
sented in  this  essay,  may  require  to  know  what 
proportion  the  success  of  my  subsequent  and  ge- 
neral practice  bore  to  their  results.  The  personal 
objections  which  caused  me  to  exclude  theibllow- 
ing  detailed  answer  to  this  requisition  from  the 
first  publication  of  this  essay,  are  not  removed. 
But  it  has  appeared  that  the  omission  has  caused 
distant  readers  to  place  an  estimate  on  the  wri- 
ter's merit  and  general  success  as  a  farmer,  fiir 
above  the  truth — and  many  others  may  err  as 
much  by  measuring  the  value  of  the  system  of 
improvement  recommended,  by  the  known  and 
acknowledged  faults  of  the  writer's  general  ma- 
nagement. Either  of  these  inferences  would  be 
erroneous,  and,  in  different  ways,  would  operate 
to  impair  the  value  of  the  opinions  and  facts 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  reader.  These 
considerations  induce  me  now  to  submit  the  de- 
tails which  will  follow,  of  matters  which,  in  any 
other  aspect,  are  of  no  importance  to  any  but  my- 
self. The  objectionable  character  of  egotism  is 
necessarily  conspicuous  in  these  details  ;  but  that 
fault  cannot  be  pos.-ibly  avoided  in  a  work  which 
is,  in  fact,  but  a  statement  of  the  opinions,  expe- 
rience, and  personal  labors  of  the  writer. 

Having  kept  written  memoranda  of  my  farming 
operations  as  long  as  they  engaged  my  personal 
attention,  I  am  enabled  to  present  a  taljle  of  crops, 
which  shows  the  griT,in  crops  of  Coggin's  Point, 
from  1813  to  this  time,  1S26,*  with  as  much  accu- 
racy as  can  be  expected  under  such  circumstances. 
This  woulil  be  the  best  of  all  modes  of  fixing  the 
genera!  effects  of  any  system  of  improvement,  if 
the  fields,  and  the  rotation,  had  remained  without 
alteration.  But,  like  most  others  in  our  country, 
my  tiirm  has  been  in  a  state  of  continual  change 
in  these  respects,  which  prevents  as  accurate  con- 
clusions being  drawn,  as  other  circumstances 
would  have  allowed.  From  1813  to  182G,  the 
arable  land  (excluding  all  waste  spaces,  not  culti- 
vated,) has  been  increased  (i-om472  acres,  to  602. 
by.clearing  wood-land,  and  some  draining.  The 
rotation  has  been  changed  from  3  to  4  shifts,  and 
still  is  not  regular,  as  the  poorest  land  is  sometmies 
left  out  when  it  comes  in  turn  lor  corn,  (so  as  to 
have  three  years  of  rest,  and  bear  only  one  crop 
of  grain) — and  the  richest  land  is  sometimes  made 
to  bear  three,  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  even  four 
grain  crops  in  succession.  Si  ill,  however,  some 
of  the  fleets  are  not  atiectcd  by  any  such  sources 
of  error,  and  will  serve  to  show  the  miserably  low 
product  of  what  was  called,  (in  conunon  par- 
lance) "a  good  James  River  plantation;"  and 
from  which  may  be  inferred  something  like  the 
usual  product,  of  the  back  lands  generally , 
which  were  so  much  inferior  to  those  on  the 
river — and  which  still  remain  as  poor  as  ever, 
where  no  nmrl  has  been  used. 

*  The  time  when  this  was  written.     I  have  thouglit 
it  best  not  to  change  its  form,  but  to  add  the  observa- 
tions afterwards,  that  my  experience  has  funiishod, 
from  1826  to  tliis  lime,  1S34. 
Vol.  VII— 15 


Of  the  472  acres  of  arable  land,  about  100,  on 
the  river,  consisted  of  neutral  soil,  including  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  what  was  calcareous. 
All  this  had  been  very  much  reduced  below  its 
great  original  fertility,  by  severe  and  careless  til- 
lage, and  still  more  by  the  washing  of  rains.  The 
produce  of  this  once  fine  soil  was  still  equal  to  20 
bushels  of  corn,  (and  in  some  cases  25  or  nriore,) 
on  the  richest  places,  which  were  too  level  for  the 
soil  to  be  washed  away  by  rains;  and  as  low  as  15 
bushels  or  less,  on  a  larger  proportion.  This  kind 
of  land,  (though  generally  a  light  loam,  and  none 
of  it  clay,)  formed  the  only  good  wheat  soil  on  the 
farm.  It  did  not  form  one'body — but  was  cut  up 
and  separated  into  many  pieces,  by  hill-sides,  ra- 
vines, and  strips  of  wood,  marsh,  or  other  waste  or 
worthless  land.  The  same  objectionable  surface 
and  form  belong  to  nearly  all  the  old  cleared  land 
on  the  farnr ;  a  large  proportion  being  hilly,  and 
more  or  loss  injured  by  washing — and  many  deep 
natural  ravines  with  wet  bottoms,  which  were 
covered  with  trees,  serving  to  kill  the  land  all 
along  their  margins,  to  shelter  vermin,  and  greatly 
to  increase  the  labors  of  every  year.  Nearly  300 
acres,  which  lay  next  to  the  neutral  and  calca- 
reous soils,  were  of  the  land  penetrated  by  these 
ravines;  and  all  this  was  supj^osed  to  have  been 
or'iginally  of  that  kind  of  soil  called  free-light  land, 
though  not  as  light,  except  a  small  portion,  as  the 
soils  described  in  experiment  14  [pp.  46,  47,  of  2nd 
ed.  'Essay on  Calcareous  Manures.']  The  remain-^ 
in(T  70  to  90  acres  were  outside  of  the  heads  of  the 
ravines,  and  like  the  adjacent  wood-land,  must 
have  been  always  unproductive,  as  well  as  acid 
soils.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  added  by 
clearing  afterwards  was  of  the  same  bad  charac- 
ter; and  not  so  much  as  20  acres  ol'  new  land  was 
of  durable  fertility.  Nearly  all  the  inferior  quali- 
ties of  soil  were  acid  sandy  loam — though  a  snrall 
proportion  was  of  acid  clay. 

This  general  description  of  soils,  and  their  situ- 
ation, if  considered  in  connexion  with  my  doc- 
trines as  to  the  action  of  calcareous  manures,  are 
enough  to  prove  that  the  farm  was  not  favorably 
constituted  to  be  highly  benefited  by  those  ma- 
nures. Their  greatest  efiects  have  always  been  on 
the  most  acid  soil.  The  great  body  of  the  old  clear- 
ed land,  showed  less  benefit,  even  where  level, 
and  still  less  in  proportion  as  its  natural  soil  had 
been  lost  by  washing.  As  to  the  spots  so  much 
washed  as  to  be  barren  "galls,"  the  worst  of  them 
still  remain  in  that  state,  and  never  can  be  made 
productive,  except  at  a  cost  exceeding  their  value 
alter  being  improved.  The  neutral  soil  has  been 
still  less  improved  by  marling.  Irr  addition,  the 
excessively  heavy  applications  of  marl  on  more 
tharr  150  acres,  caused  the  benefit  of  that  manure 
to  be  almost  lost  lor  some  years,  and  the  v.'holc 
damage  has  not  yet  been  overcome. 

The  crops  of  corn  have  not  been  actually  mea- 
sured by  the  barrel,  except  in  those  cases  marked 
[thus  •']  in  the  talale.  In  the  other  cases,  esti- 
mates of  quantity  were  made  by  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  houses  filled  with  corn,  or  by  the  num- 
ber and  average  size  of  the  cart-loads  brought 
from  the  field.  After  the  first  five  corn  crops,  nei- 
ther tlieir  amount,  nor  average  to  tire  acre,  indi- 
cates the  I'ate  of  improvement,  for  several  reasons : 
the  usual  extent  of  cultivation  was  much  lessened 
lor  some  years,  to  furnish  labor  lor  marliirg,  and  at 
other  liuies  on  account  ul"  liic  low  price  of  corn, 
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(sometimes  it  being  less  than  40  cents  the  buslicl,) 
unci  there  being  on  hand  a  large  supply.  The  pans 
thus  left  out  were  generally  the  poorest  of  the  field, 
which  had  the  efiect  of  raising  the  apparent  ave- 
rage product.  From  1818  to  1823,  inclusive,  the 
crops  of  corn  were  also  considerably  increased  by 
the  annual  cultivation  of  part  or  all  of  30  acres  of 
embanked  tide-marsh,  which  has  since  sunU  so  low 
as  to  be  unfit  (or  grain,  or  even  grass.  But  the 
average  product  of  Wheat  is  a  much  better  mea- 
sure of  the  rate  of  improvement  of  the  liirm  :  for 
though  the  sandy  nature  of  most  of  the  soil  was 
very  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  wheat — yet  hav- 
ing a  ready  market,  and  the  delivery  at  my  land- 

TABLE   OF    G 


ing,  and  being  able  to  deliver  it  very  early,  it  was 
deemed  tlie  most  profitable  crop,  and  as  much  was 
raised  every  year  as  I  he  system  of  cultivation  and 
extent  of  land  permitted.  The  whole  crop  was_ 
always  delivercil  to  tlie  buyer  within  the  space  of 
two  or  three  day.s,  which  leaves  very  little  ground 
lor  error  in  quantities.  My  fields  have  been  care- 
fully surveyed,  and  the  only  mis-statement,  on  that 
score,  that  tlie  (o. lowing  table  can  present,  will 
arise  from  my  having  to  guess  at  the  sizes  and 
amount  of  the  pieces  of  waste  land  iuclud^ed  in  the 
fields,  but  deducted  in  the  statement  of  acres 
cultivated. 
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Imperfect  as  this  table  is,  for  the  various  rea- 
sons before  stated,  it  furnishes  information  in  some 
cases  so  exact,  that  they  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  accurate  experiments  on  a  whole  field,  or  the 
entire  larm.  The  most  important  ol  these  cases 
will  be  referred  to,  and  accompanied  with  such 
explanations  as  are  necessary. 

The  first  three  crops  of  corn  covered  all  the 
land  then  cleared,  except  48  acres,  which  could 
not  have  yielded  more  than  10  bushels  per  acre. 
That  supposed  product  being  added  to  the  actual 
product  of  all  the  balance,  (forming  the  crops  of 
1813,  14,  and  15,)  shows  the  average  of  the  whole 
cultivated  land  (excluding  all  waste  spaces,)  to 
have  been  12^1  bushels  the  acre.  From  such  an 
average  on  land  of  very  unequal  qualities,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  poorer  half  of  the 
farm  did  not  yield  on  the  average  8  bushels  of 
corn.  During  the  first  6  years,  but  little  ofihis  poor- 
er half  was  sown  in  wheat,  as  it  would  not  have 
yielded  more  than 2  or  2^  bushels:  Therefore,  the 
first  two  general  averages  of  5g  and  7,-|  bushels  of 
wheat,  were  obtained  from  the  richesf  parts  (say 
ihree-fifths)  of  the  land  ;  and  if  all  had  been  in- 
cluded, a  much  lower  general  average  would  have 
been  made — probably  not  4  bushels.     The  in- 


crease of  general  average  product  of  wheat,  per 
acre,  in  the  second  of  these  two  terms  of  three 
years,  was  not  owing  to  any  apjjreciable  increase 
of  lertility,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  much  less 
land  was  sown,  and  the  parts  left  out,  of  course, 
were  the  poorest.  The  wheat  crops  of  1819 
and  the  next  two  years  were  increased  in  amount 
by  a  summer  fallow  of  some  of  the  poor  lands  be- 
Ibre  left  out — besides  the  improvement  which  had 
then  been  gained  from  the  earliest  marlings. 
Since  then,  all  the  poorest  land  has  been  marl- 
ed, and  the  lohole  is  regularly  sown  in  wheat 
in  its  turn  ;  and  yet  the  average  of  the  years 
1822,  '23,  '24,  rose  to  lOJ  bushels.  After- 
wards the  crops,  as  well  as  the  average  products 
were  reduced — but  it  was  owing  to  various  disas- 
ters which  greatlyinjured  all  the  crops  of  our  part 
of  the  country.  In  1825  very  i'ew  persons  made 
half  a  crop  ;  and  still  less  of  perfect  grain. 

No  grazing  had  been  permitted  on  the  poor 
land,  and  but  little  on  the  rich,  since  1814 — and 
during  the  first  6  years,  before  marling  was  begun, 
I  was  more  attentive  to  making  and  applying 
farm-yard  and  stable  manures,  than  for  the  6  or  7 
years  after.  The  table  shows  that  these  means 
jnoduced  veiy  little,  if  any,  general  increase  of 
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crops — fiini  liint  nearly  all  the  improvement  actu- 
ally gained  was  apparent  as  soon  as  marled  land 
only  was  soitm  in  wheat.  As  each  field  came  un- 
der Its  second  rotation,  there  was  always  more  or 
less  oC  loss  sustained  from  the  disease  caused  by 
my  improper  heavy  dressings. 

One  circumstance  should  be  stated,  as  it  served 
to  make  the  apparent  average  increase  of  crops 
greater  than  the  truth — and  another,  that  served 
to  lessen  it.  In  1824,  "25,  and  '26,  a  field  of  70 
acres  of  the  best  soil  was  one  half  in  wheat  on 
fallow  every  year — which  gave  a  crop  from  35 
acres  each  year,  instead  oi'  from  only  half  that 
amount,  which  would  have  been  ti-om  the  regular 
four-shift  rotation.  The  other  circumstance  was 
the  clearing  and  bringing  into  cultivation  more 
than  100  acres  of  land,  which,  before  marling, 
would  certainly  not  have  averaged  6  bushels  ol" 
wheat  to  the  acre;  and  of  course  this  served  to 
lessen  apparently  the  general  average,  after  it  was 
raised  to  10  bushels.  The  reclaimed  marsh,  be- 
fore referred  to,  never  bore  wheat,  and  therelbre 
has  not  afiected  these  estimates. 

The  product  of  one  poor  field  of  135  arable  acres 
happened  to  be  measured  and  set  down  separately, 
Ibr  two  crops  of  corn,  before  marling.  In  1814,  it 
brought  1125  bushels,  or  8  J  to  the  acre.  In  ISl?, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  good  season,  it  brought 
1235  bushels,  or  9  and  a  small  fraction  to  the  acre, 
in  1S25  my  whole  crop  wason  70  acres  of  this  field, 
(supposed  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  whole-,)  and 
the  first  cultivation  after  its  being  marled.  The 
produce  was  1254  bushels,  \ery  nearly  18  bushels 
the  acre.  Some  farm-yard  manure  had  been  giv- 
en to  this  crop — and  rather  more  to  each  of  the 
two  former.  But  no  manure  put  on  that  land,  be- 
fore marling,  had  shown  any  effect  longer  than  a 
sinojle  course  of  crops,  il"  so  long. 

Since  this  table  was  prepared,  and  the  forego- 
ing estin\ates  and  observations  written,  (to  1826,) 
8  more  crops  have  been  made.  Not  having  paid 
the  same  personal  attention  to  my  business  lor 
the  greater  part  of  this  time,  nor  continued  to 
make  written  memoranda  of  the  operations  of  the 
farm,  I  cannot  extend  the  table  of  crops  accu- 
rately to  this  time,  and  can  only  state  general  and 
important  results. 

The  wheat  crops  of  1827,  28,  29,  as  well  as 
the  two  last  preceding  those  years,  were  all  very 
bad,  and  generally  on  account  of  rust,  which 
seemed  to  have  become  so  regular  and  destructive 
in  its  visitations,  that  I  began  to  think  that  a 
change  of  climate  had  taken  place,  which  requir- 
ed that  wheat  should  be  abandoned  as  a  crop  in 
lower  Virginia.  JVlost  persons,  on  poor  land,  be- 
tween James  River  and  Carolina,  gave  up  the 
crop  entirely.  My  own  sowing  was  on  this  ac- 
count reduced  in  extent  by  30  or  40  acres  a  year, 
of  the  richest  land,  which  was  given  up  to  the  then 
newly  adopted  crop  of  cotton.  This  crop  was 
commenced  on  48  acres  in  1825,  increased  to  96 
by  1829,  was  reduced  greatly  in  extent  in  1830, 
and  then  abandoned  for  ever.  My  crops  of  cot- 
ton were  very  good,  and  peculiar  benefits  were 
obtained  from  the  powers  of  marl  in  warming  the 
soil,  and  hastening  the  maturing  of  the  crop.  But 
my  best  land,  wherever  it  might  lie,  was  taken  for 
cotton — and  all  my  liirm-yard  and  stable  manure 
was  given  to  it.  The  land  being  kept  year  after 
year  in  that  crop,  and  under  the  most  perfect  and 


incessant  tillage,  was  caused  to  be  washed  most 
destructively  by  every  heavy  ram;  so  that,  with 
washing  and  exhaustion  together,  all  the  manure 
did  not  prevent  the  best  land  being  actually  redu- 
ced in  productiveness  in  these  five  years.  This 
culture  had  also  cut  up  and  almost  destroyed  the 
best  fields  for  other  crops;  and  not  only  took  their 
best  portions  for  cotton,  but  also  robbed  the  other 
and  poorer  parts  of  all  share  of  the  manure.  It  is 
therelbre  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  wheat 
crops  should  have  been  much  dimin'shed,  even 
without  the  aid  of  so  many  successive  bad  sea- 
sons. In  1831,  the  crop  of  wheat  generally  was 
remarkably  good  ;  and  of  mine,  2401  bushels  were 
measured,  and  llilly  one  hundred  more  had  been 
lost  by  sj)routing  in  the  field  during  the  long- 
est spell  of  wet  weather,  about  the  close  of 
harvest,  ever  before  known  at  that  time  of  year. 
In  1835,  the  crop  of  corn,  on  one  of  the  lourregu- 
lar  shiiis,  amounted  to  more  than  4000  bushels. 
At  this  time,  (1834)  the  arable  land  has  been 
increased  to  about  770  acres,  by  new  clearings  of 
wood-land,  all  of  whch  was  of  acid  poor  soil,  the 
first  cultivation  of  which,  even  after  marling, 
served  to  reduce  the  previous  general  average  pro- 
duct of  wheat.  Clover,  which  the  cotton-culture 
excluded  from  the  best  soil,  has  since  been  sown 
over  nearly  the  whole  farm,  and  grows  on  every 
field,  with  more  or  less  vigor,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  land.  This  has  been  partially 
grazed,  and  the  best  parts  mowed  for  the  last  few 
years.  Farm-yard  and  other  putrescent  manures, 
which  were  almost  entirely  neglected  while  the 
marling  was  most  on  hand,  have  since  been  col- 
lected and  applied  much  more  abundantly,  than 
at  any  former  time,  though  still  less  so  than  ought 
to  be  done.  With  the  operation  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  were  others  which  served  to 
have  counteracting  effects.  The  withdrawal  of 
my  personal  attention  from  my  fiirm,  (owing,  at 
first,  to  long-continued  ill  health,)  the  removal  to 
another  place  of  residence — and  the  change  of 
pursuits,  and  of  habits  growing  out  of  these  and 
other  circumstances — all  concurred  to  change  a 
general  system  of  farm-management,  which  had 
been  always  imperfect,  slovenly,  and  wasteful,  to 
what  was  much  worse  in  every  respect.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  strange,  that  improvement  has  not 
kept  on  with  the  rapidity  with  whichit  formerly  ad- 
vanced, notwithstandmg  the  many  causes  which 
operated  even  then,  to  retard  its  progress.  What- 
ever I  have  been  enabled  to  perform  by  the  only 
means  for  improvement,  in  which  zeal  and  the 
deep  interest  felt,  made  me  highly  successful, 
may  be  done  much  better,  and  with  much  greater 
profit,  by  the  many  who  are  better  economists  and 
better  operatives;  or  by  many  others,  who,  though 
perhaps  exercising  no  more  skill  and  economy, 
have  greater  facilities  for  applying  calcareous  ma- 
nures, and  soils  more  favorable  to  receive  such  im- 
provement. It  is  believed  that  the  present  ave- 
rage product  (1834)  of  the  arable  land  of  the  Cog- 
gins'  Point  farm,  (excluding  all  waste  spots)  in 
corn,  would  be  fi-om  20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre, 
in  average  seasons,  and  with  good  cultivation — 
and  in  wheat  after  corn,  9  to  10  bushels.  Wheat 
on  clover,  of  course  would  be  far  more  productive, 
but  to  what  extent,  1  will  not  presume  to  offer  an 
estimate,  as  this  system  is  but  now  commencing 
as  a  part  of  the  general  rotation. 
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Petersburg,  February,  1839. 
tt  woukl  probably  appear  a  strange  omission 
if  nothing  were  added  to  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, of  the  four  years  which  liave  since, 
passed.  It  is,  therefore,  that  a  lew  general 
remarks  will  be  oiibred.  Long  before  the  date 
of  the  last  addiiions,  (1834)  the  writer  had 
not  only  changed  his  residence,  but  had  un- 
dertaken other  pursuits  which  have  since  become 
more  and  more  engrossing  in  the  dem;md  on  his 
time  and  labor,  and  have  prevented  all  personal 
attention  to  his  farming  business.  Adtlcd  to  this, 
the  laboring  force  on  tlie  land  was,  at  first,  inade- 
quate to  keep  it  ia  proper  slate,  either  of  tillage  or 
of  continued  improvement;  and  the  armual  in- 
crease of"  lerlility  since,  has  served  to  increase  the 
need  lor  labor,  and  the  losses  incurred  by  the  defi- 
cient labor  and  other  farm  capital  not  being  sup- 
plied. Thus,  while  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  and  the  increased  ability  to 
reward  proper  exertions,  are  abundantly  mani- 
fest, the  farm,  in  every  other  respect,  was 
suffered  to  get  wretchedly  out  of  order  ;  and  now 
requires  much  labor  and  expense  to  be  put  in 
good  condition.  The  requisite  labor  has  just  now 
been  furnished,  and  other  remedies  aflorded  ;  and 
it  is  hoped,  that  within  a  few  years  time,  the 
great  and  valuable  improvement  mac'e  here  by 
marl,  will  no  longer  be  partially  obscured,  or  the 
full  efllect  of  it  be  rendered  the  least  doubtflil,  by 
the  mismanagement  of  the  faim,  or  neglect  of  its 
owner.  Ed.  Rupfin. 

From  Uie  Cultivator. 
ROOT    CULTURK. 

Persuaded  that  root  culture  is  ultimately  to  ef- 
fect a  great  improvement  in  our  husbandry,  we 
propose  to  make  it  the  subject  of  some  remarks  in 
this  and  subsequent  numbers.  The  advantages 
which  root  crops  offer  to  the  farmer,  are  the  fol- 
lowing, viz :  they  furnish  the  most  food  for  ani- 
mals, and  the  most  food  for  vegetables  in  the  form 
ofdung;  they  are'least  exhausting  to  the  soil,  which 
they  serve  to  divide  and  pulverize ;  they  are  ex- 
cellent to  alternate  with  grass  and  grain  in  conver- 
tible husbandry;  and  for  these  reasons  they  are 
the  most  profitable  to  the  cultivator,  on  all  liirms 
which  will  admit  of  their  culture.  We  intend  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  different 
roots  which  are  adapted  to  our  field  culture,  to  the 
best  modes  of  managing  the  crops,  the  manner  of 
preserving  and  feeding  them  properly,  the  expense 
of  culture,  the  average  product,  and,  so  far  as  our 
data  will  justify,  state  their  relative  value  as  cattle 
food. 

The  roots  we  intend  to  notice  are,  the  potato, 
the  turnip,  the  beet,  the  carrot,  and  the  parsnip. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  consider  them  individu- 
ally, we  will  offer  some  preliminary  remarks. 

Five  things  are  essential  in  the  culture  of  the 
roots  we  have  named:  1st.  A  dry  soil  ;  2d.  a 
rich  soil ;  3d.  a  deep  worked  soil ;  4th.  a  well 
pulverized  soil,  and  5lh.  good  after-culture.  The 
crop  will  be  abundant  in  proportion  as  these  sever- 
al requisites  are  present,  and  defective  in  propor- 
tion as  they  fail. 

By  a  dry  soil,  we  mean  a  soil  that  is  not  wet. 
Moisture  is  beneficial  to  all  crops,  but   tvater  is 


detrimental  to  all  root-crops,  though  it  repose  upon 
the  sub-soil,  or  but  occiisionally  saturate  the  sur- 
face. Hence  where  roots  are  grown  upon  soils 
that  are  tenacious  and  Hat,  or  ujion  those  which 
repos^e  upon  aninipervious  sub-soil,  the  land  should 
be  thrown  into  ridges,  and  the  fuirows  kept  open 
for  the  free  passage  of  the  water  in  heavy  rains. 

A  rich  soil  is  as  essential  to  good  crops  as  rich 
and  abundant  food  is  to  the  fiuieningof  fi^rm  stock. 
We  all  know  that  short  pasture  and  coarse  fodder 
will  keep  cattle,  though  it  will  not  fatten  them. 
So  wiih  roots — they  will  live  and  grow  upon  a 
poor  soil,  but  their  product  and  profit  will  be  great 
only  on  a  ?'/c/j  one.  The  advantage  to  the  crop, 
as  well  as  the  animal,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  dead  organic  matter  which  it  converts 
into  living  organic  matter — into  vegetable  and  in- 
to meat.  Ordinarily  speaking,  a  good  dressing  of 
manure  will  double  the  products  of  a  root-crop. 
To  illustrate  this  fact  more  fully,  we  abstract  the 
Ibllowing  tabular  statement  from  Arthur  Young's 
experiments  in  planting  potatoes.  The  prepara- 
ration  and  culture  were  alike  in  all.  The  num- 
bers to  which  the  asterisk  [*]  is  affixed  were  ma- 
nured crops. 


•^ 

Preceding 

Expense 

Pi 

oduct, 

Profit. 

Loss. 

crops. 

£  s.    d. 

bushels. 

£ 

s.    d. 

s.  d. 

1 

Fallow... 

3  19     1 

104 

at  Is.  6d 

2 

18     5 

0    0 

2 

Barley,... 

4     5     9 

128 

2      0 

3 

11   10 

0    0 

3 

Wheat,.. 

6  13     6 

46 

0      20 

0 

0     0 

0    0 

4* 

Do.... 

7  16  10 

101 

0      20 

2 

5     6 

0    0 

5 

Do.... 

6     2     6 

39 

0      20 

0 

7     6 

0    0 

6 

Do.... 

7   19     4 

63 

0      20 

0 

16  11 

0    0 

7* 

Do... 

4   14     5 

170 

0      20 

9 

2     0 

0    0 

8 

Do.... 

8     9     3 

30 

0     20 

0 

0     0 

15    6 

9* 

Do.... 

4  12     1 

201 

0    20 

11 

2     9 

0    0 

The  three  manured  crops,  it  will  be  seen,  gave 
an  acgregate  product  of  472  bushels,  and  an  ag- 
gregate net  profit  of  £22.  10.3,  [.>B99  90,  say 
i^lOO;]  the  three  adjoining  plants,  treated  like  the 
others  in  all  respects  but  manuring,  gave  an  ag- 
gregate net  product  of  but  132  bushels,  and  an 
aggregate  net  profit  of  but  8s.  lid.  [-^1  96,  say 
^2;]  thus  showing  that  the  manure,  in  these  ca- 
ses, caused  an  absolute  gain  of  ^98,  and  that 
where  it  was  not  used,  there  was  in  fiict  only  a 
nominal  profit  of  two  dollars.  These  fiicts  will 
serve  to  show  the  reader,  first,  the  great  value  of 
manure  in  fiirming  operations,  and  to  stimulate 
him  to  save  and  economise  it ;  and,  secondly,  to 
show  him  the  propriety  of  oZu'rtys  manuring  his 
potato  crop,  for  which  it  is  universally  admitted 
the  unfermented  dung  and  litter  of  his  cattle  yard 
is  best  filled. 

A  deep  worked  soil  is  necessary,  that  the  tap 
roots  of  the  beet,  carrot  and  parsnip  may  not  only 
penetrate  freely,  and  enlarge  their  length  and  vo- 
lume, but  that  their  radicles,  which  arc  principally 
upon  their  lower  extremities,  may  there  find  food 
for  the  plant.  The  fibrous  roots  of  the  potato  and 
the  turnip  are  equally  benefitted  by  a  deep  tilth, 
from  which  they  can  draw  nourishment,  and  find 
shelter  fiom  drought. 

The  pulverization  of  the  soil  is  essential  to  the 
germination  of  the  seed,  to  the  easy  extension  of 
the  roots,  and  to  the  (ree  circulation  of  air  and 
moisture,  and  the  admission  of  solar  heat,  all  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  and  transmit  the  food  to  Iho 
grov/ing  plants. 
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ThinniniT  ilie  pliuils  and  keeping  them  free  from 
weed:^,  and  llio  snrlai-e  of  the  soil  open  lo  aimos- 
plieric  inHuence,  is  of  great  importance.  If  liie 
eoil  is  dry,  and  rich,  and  deep,  and  well  pulveriz- 
ed, f  lie  labors;  of  the  husbandman  vvill  yet  not 
avail  niu(di,  in  root  crops,  if"  he  sufl'ers  his  plants 
to  he  injudiciously  crowded,  or  to  he  choked  and 
robbed  oftheir  ibod  by  rank  growing  weeds.  And 
as  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  the  thinning  and 
cleaninc  processes  should  be  comn.cnced  early, 
and  rigidly  persevered  in,  not  only  that  the  weeds 
may  n"ot  exhaust  the  teriility  of  the  eoil,  hut  that 
the  latter  growth  may  not  mature  their  seed,  and 
thus  perpetuate  the  evil. 

In  our  next  number,  we  shall  treat  of  the  cul- 
ture, &c.  oi'  the  root  crops  named  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article. 


From  tlie  Cultivator. 
EXPERIMENT  IN  PLANTING  CORN ALTERNA- 
TION OF  CROPS — niODE  OF     APPLYING   GYP- 
SUM— OF  FATTENING  HOGS. 

Rockingham  coiinly,  Va.  Dec.  25,  1S38. 
Sir — A   friend  of  mine,  last   spring,  planted  a 
part  of  his  corn  at  the  depth  that  corn  is  usually 
planted  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  in  another 
part  ol  his  tleld,  he    ran  his  planting  furrows  un- 
usually deep.     The  land    was  of  unilbrm  quality, 
and  the  corn  in  both  parts  covered  with  the  com- 
mon quantity  of  earth,  so  that  the  only  dilference 
in  planting,    consisted    in   the  different  depths  of 
the  planting  llirrows.     In  the  early   part   ol' the 
summer,  the  corn  planted   in  the  shallow  furrows, 
grew  the  best,  and  promised  to  make  the  best  crop, 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  the  season  be- 
came dry,  [the  drought  was  severe,]  and  then  the 
shallow  planted  corn  began  to  Avither,  whilst  the 
deep   planted  corn  kept  green,   and  continued  to 
grow  alter  the  other  was  almost  killed  by  drought, 
and  made  in  the  end  greatly  more  corn.  These  iLicls 
have  brought  to  my  attention  the  question,  whether 
corn  should   be   planted  deep  or  shallow?     And 
by  the  question,  let  it  be  understood,  that  it  is  not 
a  question  about   the  depth  of  earth    with  which 
corn  shall   be  covered  ;   but  a  question  about  the 
depth    of  the   furrow.     And   to    this   question,  1 
would   invite   the  attention  of  agriculturists,  and 
request  the  communication  of  (acts  from  all  who 
have  had  any  experience  in   the  two    modes  of 
planting  ;  as  it  is  by  a  comparison  of  many  liicts 
only,  that  we  can  come  to  any  saltj  conclusion  in 
agricultural  aflairs.     I  have  understood,  that  it  is 
settled,  that  in  the  sandy  lands  and  warm  climate 
of  South  Carolina,  deep  planting  is  best.     And  if 
it  shall  be  found  that  in  our  more  northern  cli- 
mates and  clayey  soils,  deep   planting  will  yield 
the  best  crop,  there  is   another  advantage  attend- 
ing it,  that  will  recommend  it   to  those  who  cul- 
tivate this  valuable  grain.     Corn  that  is  planted 
deep  is  not  so  easily  blown  down   by  winds,  and 
will  not  be  bent  and  tangled   at  cutting  time,  like 
that  which  is  planted  on  the  surface.     As  this  is  a 
question  involving   no   depth  of  reasoning  or  sci- 
entific knowledge,  it  may  perhaps  be  passed  over, 
with  less  attention  than  it  deserves.     But  if  it  be 
duly  considered,  it  will    be  found  to  be  a  question 
of  interest,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  who  can  com- 


municate facts  vvill  contribute  their  aid  to  a  correct 
settlement  ol  the  question.  In  the  case  mentioned 
above,  the  corn  was  planted  in  a  sandy  soil,  of  but 
moderate  fertility,  and  it  will  occur  to  all  that  in 
experiments  which  may  be  detailed,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  sliould  be  given. 

Another  ijucstion  of  interest  to  myself,  is  now 
liji'cing  itself  upon  my  attention;  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  those,  whose  experi- 
ence may  enable  them  to  speak  upon  the  subject. 
To  state  the  question  more  clearly,  1  will  premise 
that  for  near  twenty  years,  I  have  been  cultiva- 
ting a  small  farm  upon  the  four-field  system. 
wTien  it  first  came  to  my  hands,  a  part  of  it, 
though  originally  fertile,  had  been  greatly  exhaust- 
ed by  bad°management,  and  all  my  efforts  were 
directed  to  its  improvement.  My  crops  have  been 
corn,  wheat,  clover;  and  by  a  fiee  use  of  plaster 
and  some  degree  of  economy  in  saving  manure, 
my  flirm  is  now  greatly  im[)ioved  and  may  be 
said  to  be  in  good  heart.  The  soil  is  a  tolerably 
stiff  clay,  based  upon  what  we  call  blue  slate, 
the  rock  lying  at  a  good  de|)th  below  the  sur- 
face. I  have  preferred  mowing  lo  grazing,  and 
as  the  hoof  is  injurious  to  clay  lands,  the  stock 
have  been  kept  off  the  fields  as  much  as  possible, 
when  the  g'-ound  was  soli.  But  little  has  been 
sold  off  the'^farm  except  wheat,  clover  seed,  cattle 
and  hogs. 

Having  but  a  small  fiirm,  and  being  desiroias  of 
cultivating  more  land  than  my  firm  will  allow, 
upon  the  four-field  system,  \  am  inclined  to  divide 
my  land  into  three  shills,  and  this  forces  upon  my 
attention  the  question,  whether  I  can  preserve  the 
degree  of  fertility  which  my  land  has  attained,  by 
cultivating  corn,  vvheat,  and  clover,  and  letting  the 
clover  stand  but  one  year,  instead  of  two.  By  let-- 
ting  the  clover  stand  two  years,  the  land  has  im^ 
prov-ed  ;  and  now  if  it  shall  stand  but  one,  will  the 
land  deteriorate,  and  will  the  crop  be  reduced? 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  corn  shall  be  fed  upon 
the  farm  ;  that  the  clover  shall  be  in  part  mown, 
and  in  part  grazed  by  hogs  ;  and  that  a  reasona- 
ble degree  of  economy  shall  be  used  in  saving 
manure. 

As  he  who  asks  information  from  others,  should 
be  willing  to  communicate  any  which  he  may 
have,  and  thereby  show  his  readiness  to  contri- 
bute to  the  common  fund,  I  will  mention,  that  my 
practice,  has  been  to  sow  plaster  broad-cast  upon 
corn,  instead  of  putting  it  on  the  hill,  believing, 
that  at  earing  time,  which  is  the  most  important, 
the  roots  have  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
tliai  the  plaster  being  sown  broad-cast,  will  then 
be  in  a  situation  to  contribute  more  to  the  growth 
of  the  corn,  than  it  would  be  if  placed  immediately 
at  the  stocl<,  as  it  is  the  ends  of  the  roots  that  take 
up  nourishment  :  and  believing,  too,  that  when 
sown  in  this  way,  the  plaster  will  benefit  the  suc- 
ceeding wheat  crop,  and  the  young  clover  which 
shall  be  growing  with  the  wheat.  I  have  indeed 
thought,  that  sometimes  the youngcloveris  there- 
by saved  fi'om  being  killed  by  drought. 

For  some  years  past,  my  attention  has  been 
turned  to  hogs,  and  having  been  successful  in  my 
efi'orts,  I  will  give  you  my  opinions  upon  that  sub- 
ject. The  more  common  practice  with  us,  is  to 
let  our  hogs  shift  for  themselves,  or  to  feed  them 
but  sparingly  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
then  during  the  fiatiening  season  to  feed  them  to 
excess.     We  then  attempt  to  do  that  by  force, 
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which  n)ijih1  previoiiply  have  been  accomplished 
by  an  easii-r  and  cheaper  process.  By  feediiifj  too 
sparingly  during  the  winter,  the  hogs  are  kept 
alive  only;  they  do  not  grow;  become  stinted, 
are  worth  no  more  in  the  spring  than  they  were 
in  the  (all,  Irequenlly  not  so  much,  and  of  course 
what  has  been  Rxl  has  lieen  wasted  ;  and  then, 
durins  laltening  season,  they  are  Ted  to  excess, 
and  loss  is  sustained  by  undigested  corn.  JVly  plan 
has  been  to  feed  well,  to  start  my  pigs  fat,  and  to 
keep  lliem  in  unilbrndy  good  condition.  They  are 
always  growing  and  mcreasing  in  value  ;  are  fed 
with  a  small  quan  ity  ofgrain  when  rutming  in  clo- 
ver pasture,  and  by  culling  up  corn  lor  them  as  soon 
as  it  is  in  good  roasting  "ears,  they  are  ready  for 
market,  as  soon  as  the  weaiiier  is  cold  enough  for 
slaugliiering.  They  are,  in  this  way,  fatiened  du- 
ring moderate  weather,  and  all  agree  that  hogs 
fatten  faster  in  moderate  than  in  cold  weather.  1 
prefer  fattening  in  a  field,  to  a  close  pen,  and  from 
my  observation,  I  am  satisfied  the  field  is  the  best. 
The  field  is  used  that  is  intended  tor  the  corn  the 
following  year.  The  grass  and  clover  roots  which 
they  get,  coniribute  to  their  healih,  and  save  corn, 
as  any  one  may  be  convinced,  by  observing  that 
they  will  feed  a  part  of  the  day  on  the  clover, 
however  plentiliilly  they  may  be  fed  with  corn. 
If  hogs  be  well  (ed,  and  kept  dry,  and  clean,  and 
warm  in  winter,  and  be  iurnished  with  shade  and 
plenty  of  water  in  sunmier,  they  will,  T  think,  be 
always  profitable.  A  good  breed  should  be  se- 
lected, as  some  breeds  are  certainly  more  profita- 
ble than  others.  The  feeding  of  hogs  presents 
another  question  of  interest,  and  we  ought  to  in- 
quire, whether  clover  grazed  by  hogs,  will  im- 
prove the  land  as  much  as  if  it  be  grazed  by  cattle  ; 
and  whether  the  corn  led  to  hogs  upon  a  field  will 
improve  it  as  much  as  if  it  were  fed  to  catile. 
These  are  questions  which  I  would  not  undertake 
to  decide  from  my  ex|)erience,  and  upon  which  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others.  Ifthese 
inquiries  shall  receive  any  attention  from  the  cor- 
respondenls  and  readers  of  the  Cultivator,  I  may 
be  encouraged  to  trespass  again  upon  your  atten- 
tion. Georgk  H.  Chrisman. 


From  tlie  (I^ondon)  Farmers'  Magazine. 
ESSAY    UPON  THi:  BKKEDING  OF    I.IVE  STOCK, 
AND    ON      THE      COMPARATIVE     INFLUENCE 
OF    THE    MALE    AND    FEMALE      PARENTS    IN 
IMPRESSING    THE     OFFSPRING. 

By  John  Bosioell,  I^sq.   of  Balmuto  and  King- 
causie, 

[In  the  year  1825,  the  Highland  Societj'^  pro- 
posed as  the  subject  of  prize  essays,  the  solution 
of  the  question,  "  Wliether  the  breed  of  livestock 
connected  with  agriculture  be  susceptible  of  the 
greatest  improvement,  li-om  the  qualities  conspi- 
cuous in  the  male,  or  from  those  conspicuous  in 
the  female  parent  V  Four  essays  were  received, 
to  which  premiums  were  awarded.  Those  that 
were  written  by  J.  Boswell,  esq.  of  Balmuto,  and 
by  the  iate  Rev.  Mr.  Berry,  were  considered  the 
best.  As  many  persons  may  not  have  seen  these 
essays,  which  contain  information  valuable  to  all 
those  who   study  the   principles   of  breeding,  we 


have  given  the  essay  by  Mr.  Boswell.  which  will 
be  fomifl  interesting  to  every  one  concerned  in  the 
breeding  of  stock.] 

Te  quoque,  magna  Pales,  et  te  memorande  canemus 
Pastor  ab  Ampliryso. — Virgil. 

The  very  great  utility  of  a  clear  knowledge  as 
to  the  best  method  of  improving  the  breed  of  live 
stock,  connected  with  agriculture,  must  be  appa- 
rent to  all;  and  as  one  ficartily  devoied  to  agricul- 
ture in  all  its  branches,  I  cannot  help  congratulat- 
ing the  farmer  on  the  information  he  is  likely  lo 
receive  on  so  important  a  subject  through  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Highland  Society.  As  this  sub- 
ject has  long  [I  may  say  from  my  earliest  youth] 
been  one  in  which  I  have  taken  the  greatest  de- 
light, and  on  which  I  have  bestowed  much 
thought,  besides  having  had  very  great  op|)ortu- 
nities  of  seeing  experimentally  the  changes  pro- 
duced on  stock  from  crossing,  and  other  circum- 
stances, I  trust  I  may  be  justified  from  any  charge 
of  self-assurance,  in  ofitiring  a  lew  facts  in  as 
short  and  succinct  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  and  my  own  experience  as  an  author,  will 
permit,  being  well  aware  that  facility  of  commu- 
nicating knowledge  is  almost  as  necessary  as  ex- 
perience in  order  to  shine  as  an  essayest. 

Hoping,  then,  for  candor  in  weighing  the  vari- 
ous facts  1  shall  bring  forward,  and  deprecating 
criticism  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  together  (being  a  mere  farmer,  and  no 
author,)  1  shall  lay  belbre  the  society  such  as  oc- 
cur to  my  recollection. 

The  society  has  put  the  question,  "  Whether 
the  breed  of  livestock,  connected  with  agriculiure, 
be  susceptible  of  the  greatest  improvement  from 
the  qualities  conspicuous  in  the  male,  or  (hose 
conspicuous  in  the  lemale  parent'?' 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  answer  ihe  que- 
ry put  by  the  society,  and,  having  done  so,  to 
prove  by  facts  that  the  an^'wer  given  is  the  pro- 
per one.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doul>t  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  answer  ought  to  be  "  the 
male."*  But  belbre  proceeding  to  prove  this,  1 
would  warn  all  who  m;iy  turn  their  thoughts  to 
the  subject,  that  it  must  bean  enlarged  view  oF 
this  or  any  other  matter  connected  with  nature, 
which  alone  can  irive  a  true  knowledge  as  to  the 
point  at  issue.  The  fable  of  the  fly  on  the  build- 
ing ought  never  to  be  fijrgetten  ;  and  the  slock  of 
a  country  or  a  district  can  only  lead  to  the  true  re- 
sult as  to  any  particular  breed.  I  would  also  re- 
mark, that,  belore  the  breed  of  a;country  can  be 
improved,  much  more  must  be  looked  to  than  the 
answer  to  the  question  put  by  the  Highland  Soci- 
ety, such  as  crossing,  selection  of  both  parents, 
attention  to  pedigree,  and  lastly,  food  and  care  of 
the  oH'spring. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  my  ideas  on  these 
heads  ;  and  then,  having  given  some  prools  as  to 
the  male  being  the  parent  having  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  progeny,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove, 
that,  whether  I  be  right  or  wrong,  still  the  male  is 


*  Jt  often  happens  that  an  author  who  has  distinctly 
espoused  one  side  in  a  question  so  difficult  as  this,  feels 
disposed,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  to  mo- 
dify, or  even  alter,  his  opinions ;  but  it  is  consistent 
with  our  knowledge,  that  the  accurate  observations 
and  farther  experience  of  two  years  have  only 
strengthened  the  author  of  this  essay  in  the  assertions 
which  it  contains. — Ed.  Far.  Mag. 
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the  parent  which  we  must  look  to,  as  best  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  breed  of  any  country. 

TIte  art  o(  improving  the   breeds  of  dilTerent 
animals  was  almost,  if  not   altogether,  unknown 
to  the  ancients.     Virgil,  who  seems  to  have  paid 
some  attention  to   it,  has  stated  things   which  ex- 
perience has  since  taught  us  are  erroneous.     In 
this  i)art  of  the  island  it  has  yet  to  be  introduced, 
and  we  are  forced  to  go  to    England  for  authori- 
ties on   the  subject.     A   few   oi'  our  countrymen 
have  indeed,  of  late  years,  come  fourth,  as  it  were 
— and  in  this  immber  we  must  rank   Mr.  Stirling 
of  Keir,  Mr.    Robinson  of  Ladykirk,  and  Mr. 
Rennie,  jr.  of  Phantassie,  who   having  seen  the 
value  of  improved  slock,  and  of  attending  to  pedi- 
gree, or  breeding  from  parents,  "  de  bonne  race,'''' 
as  the   French  well  express  it:  but  with  the  ex- 
ception oi"  these,  and  some  lew  others,  we  are  yet 
miserably  behind.  The  very  term  "a  great  breed- 
er," signifies  two  totally  different  things  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  :    in  the  former,  it  means  a 
judge,  and  one  who  delights  in  in)proved  breeds ; 
in  tlie  latter,  a  person  who  has  a  great  number  oi' 
(commonly  speaking)  half-starved  calves  or  mise- 
rable lambs,  and  in  whose  stock  we  may  see  every 
variety  of  shape  and   color.     We   have  only  to 
look  to  any  drove  of  Scotch  beasts  on  the  road,  to 
satisfy  ourselves  of  the  want  of  all   care  in  our 
breeders.     The  cattle  are  of  all  ditl'erent  shapes, 
some  with  horns,  and  some  without ;  and  if  you 
inquire  of  the  owner,  you  will  find  that  he  pur- 
chased some  of  those  dissimilar  beasts,  not  li'om 
diti'erent   breeders,   not   in  different  districts,  but 
from  the  same  farmer — and  his  own  cattle  in  one 
fair.     How  and  why  is  this?     Because  our  Scotch 
farmer  is   ignorant   of  his  own  trade!     They  all 
know   and   adtnif,  that   "  breeding-in-and-in,"  or 
"  oure  sib,"*  as  they  call   it,  is   bad;  they  know 
the  value  of  crossing,  and  they  wish  to  cross,  and 
do  so;  but  it  is  without  judgment.     A  liirmer  no 
sooner  hears  that  his  neighbor   has  got  a  good 
bull,  most  likely  from  a  distance,  than  he  says,  "I 
must  have  a  breed  of  him,"  as   he  calls   the  first 
offspring  between  his  own  cow  and  this  bull ;  and 
the  cow   is  put   to  this  animal,  although  the  one 
slipuld  be  Galloway,  and  the  other  a  short-horn  : 
thus  his  calves  are  so  unlike,  that,  when  his  stock 
is  carried  to  market,  they  present  that  tag-rag  ap- 
pearance  which    I   have   mentioned    before,  and 
which  the  best  dealers  are  now  rectifying  to  them- 
selves  for   their  own   profit,  by  carefully  classiuf; 
them  into  horned  or  polled,  &c.  and  thereby  rais- 
ing the  value  of  the  self-same  animal  from  10s.  to 
20s.  a-head  in  the  markets  of  the  south,  by  giving 
them  that  uniformity  which   the  breeder  ought  to 
have  done. 

When  1  would  praise  the  advantage  of  cross- 
''ing,  1  would  have  it  then  to  be  clearly  understood, 
that  it  is  only  to  bring  together  animals,  not  near- 
ly related,  but  always  of  the  same  breed,  never 
attempting  to  breed  from  a  race-horse  and  a  cart- 
mare,  or  vice  versa.  Such  a  thing  may  do  well 
enough  for  once  to  get  an  insulated  animal,  but 
will  end  in  vexation,  if  attempted  to  be  prolonged 
info  a  line 

We  know  that  crossing,  even  however  ill-done, 
is  productive  of  good.  It  uniformly  frees  an  ani- 
mal from  many  of  the  weaknesses  and  maladies 
to  which  tfiose  bred  in-and-in  are  subject,  and  al- 

*  Nearly  related. 


most  invariably  procures  a  much  larger  animal 
than  either  of  the  parenis.  That  enlightened 
gentlemen  and  accurate  ol)server  of  everything 
connected  with  animals,  Sir  John  Sebright,  whom 
I  shall  ti-equenlly  liave  occasion  to  quote,  says,  "  [ 
have  tried  many  expeiiments  by  breeding  in-and- 
in  upon  dogs,  fowls,  and  pigeons;  the  dogs  be- 
come, from  strong  spaniels,  weak  and  diminutive 
lap-dogs  ;  the  fowls  become  long  in  the  legs,  small 
in  I  he  body,  and  bad  breeders." 

Mr,  Bake  well,  that  illustrious  breeder,  denied 
this  ;  and  was  the  first,  I  believe,  who  said  that  a 
cross  was  unnecessary,  that  animals  would  not 
degenerate  by  being  bred  in-and-in,  &c.  but  let 
us  look  to  the  result.  His  admirable  breed  of 
sheep  are  fast  going  to  decay ;  they  have  even 
now  become  small,  and  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
what  is  termed  soft  sheep,  i.  e.  liable  to  many  com- 
plaints. The  malady  to  which  sheep  are  most 
subject,  decay  of  the  liver,  attacks  them  very  fre- 
(juently,  ana  altogether,  they  make  good  the  old 
adage,  of  soon  ripe  soon  rotten ;  more  quickly 
coming  to  maturity  than  any  animul  we  know, 
and  as  speedily  going  to  decay.  I  have  seen  the 
wonderful  effects  produced  by  crossing,  in  reno- 
vating this  breed,  having,  for  several  years,  been 
in  the  habit  of  buying  in  a  couple  of  scores  of 
Highland  ewes,  and  putting  them  to  a  pure  Bake- 
well  ram.  They  were  always  poor  small  things, 
worth  not  tnore  than  from  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 
each  ;  yet  these  ewes  produced  lambs  which  as- 
tonished every  one  who  saw  them,  and  which 
sold  to  the  butcher  at  10s.  6d.  a-head.  As  to  the 
appearance  of  those  lambs  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
s|)eak  in  another  place.  Did  the  limits  of  an  essay 
permit,  1  could  bring  many  more  instances  to  prove 
this,  my  first  position,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  shun  breeding  in-and-in;  but,  as  i  must 
hasten  to  the  main  question,  I  shall  only  remark, 
that  the  benefit  of  crossing  extends  even  to  the 
vegetable  creation,  a  fact  which  is  now  pretty 
well  known,  and  may  easily  be  proved  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  various  plants.  In  none  is  it  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  turnip.  It  is  now  some 
years  since  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Gordon,  larmer,  at 
Orrock,  near  Aberdeen,  that,  as  tiie  brassica  tribe 
easily  tireed  together,  as  it  were,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  cross  the  rata  baga  with  some  of  the  other 
sorts.  He  did  so,  and  found  that  the  crosses 
which  he  had  got  were  far  superior  in  size  to 
either  of  the  sorts  he  put  together,  and  also  very 
hardy  as  to  standing  frost.  I  know  another 
small  farmer,  who,  after  a  very  severe  winter, 
tried  puttinir  red-top  and  Norfolk  while  turnips  to- 
gether, which  are  both  very  easily  destroyed  by 
fi-osts.  From  these  he  jirocured  a  cross  which 
stood  the  frost  uncommonly  well,  and  grew  to  a 
large  size  on  poor  soil.  Bui  to  proceed  to  selec- 
tion. 

In  this  term  I  would  include,  not  only  the  choice 
of  two  well-made  parents,  but  the  guarding  care- 
fully that  the  same  defects,  however  slight,  did 
liot  occur  in  both  ;  lor  it  is  a  fiict,  stated  by  Sir 
John  Sebright,  and  which  has  uiiilbrmly  been 
proved  by  my  own  experience,  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways by  putting  tlie  best  male  to  the  best  female 
that  the  best  produce  will  be  obtained  ;  for  should 
ihey  both  have  a  tendency  to  the  same  defect,  al- 
though, in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  it  will,  in  gene- 
ral, preponderate  so  much  in  tlie  produce  as  to 
lender  it  of  little  value. 
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I  found  the  truth  of  this  in  a  very  striking  in- 
stance about  ten  years  ago.  Having  a  cart- mare 
of  a  very  superior  description  [;\nd  which  hns 
twice  gained  premiums  at  agricullural  shows]  I 
looked  out.  lor  a  first-rate  stallion,  iuteiidiiig  to 
breed  Irom  her.  At  that  time  a  horse,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Buchan,  near  Crief,  called  Blaize,  was  car- 
rying all  before  him.*  I  thought  I  could  not  do 
better  than  breed  from  this  horse,  not  taking  into 
consideration  that  both  sire  and  dam  were  of  the 
same  make,  viz:  rather  long  in  the  leg;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  I  had  a  very  fine  Ibal  to  be 
sure,  but  with  longer  legs  than  either  of  the  pa- 
rents. The  next  time  1  iiad  learned  to  correct  my 
former  error,  and  bred  from  a  short-Iegtxed  horse 
from  Cheshire,  which  was  a  great  cross  to  my 
Scotch  mare,  and  also  differed  from  her  in  shape. 
'J'he  efiect  was  immediately  visible.  I  hnd  a 
mare  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an 
equal  to,  the  leg  not  being  so  short  as  the  father's, 
although  the  whole  appearance  much  resembled 
him,  nor  quite  so  long  as  thai  of  the  dam.  Ano- 
ther very  striking  instance  of  this  came  under  my 
notice  a  few  years  ago.  A  friend  of  mine  [Gene- 
ral Burnett]  had  a  mare  what  is  called  three  parts 
bred,  certainly  a  very  fine  mare  to  breed  l>om, 
but  a  very  tall  mare,  with  long  legs,  which  was 
put  to  the  longest  letrged  thorough-bred  horse  1 
ever  saw.  (Bethlem  Gabor.  the  property  of  Lord 
Aboyne.)  The  produce  quite  resembled  the  sire, 
and,  at  two  years  old,  had  reached  the  height  of 
seventeen  hands;  but  he  was  a  monster,  all  legs, 
and  very  soon  proved  this  by  knuckling  over  at 
the  pastern  joint,  till  at  last  he  could  not  walk  ;  and 
at  three  years  old  was  shot.  The  same  mare  was 
next  covered  by  Hospitality,  a  horse  as  remarka- 
ble for  being  short  in  the  leg,  and  what  is  termed 
short-jointed.  The  produce  was  now  a  low  stur- 
dy animal,  ij-reatly  resembling  the  sire,  and  short 
in  the  leg  ;t  thus  in  both  instances  provini?",  not 
only  what  I  mention  to  be  requisite,  viz:  judicious 
selection  of  the  two  parents  in  reference  to  the 
make  of  each,  but  also  the  great  power  of  the 
male  to  change  the  whole  shape  and  appearance 
of  the  produce. 


*  This  horse  ^eneraly  cleared  £150  per  annum  to 
his  owner,  gaining  every  prize  at  all  the  aijricultural 
sliows  for  many  years;  IVequentlv  b°inn;  =r>I"cto(l  as 
the  best,  when  25  to  SO  of  the  iinest  stallions  from 
Clydesdale  and  Fife  were  shown  in  the  same  field; 
and  was,  without  all  doubt,  a  most  superb  horse. 

f  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  ISO!),  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Knight,  on  the  same  subject  as  this  es- 
say, the  author,  in  contending  for  the  impropriety  of 
propagating  from  large  in  preference  to  small  females, 
brings  forward  a  very  interesting  remark  upon  length 
of  leg  in  the  offspring.  "  Nature,"  says  he,  "  has 
given  to  the  offspring  of  many  animals  (those  of  the 
sheep,  the  cow,  and  the  mare,  afford  familiarexamples) 
the  power,  at  an  early  age  to  accompany  their  parents 
in  flight ;  and  legs  of  such  animals  are  nearly  of  the 
same  length  at  the  birth  as  when  they  have  attained 
their  perfect  growth."  The  natural  result  from  which 
would  be,  that  the  offspring  should  resemble  their 
mother  in  length  of  leg,  and  consequently,  while  there 
was  an  excess  in  this  respect  on  her  part,  care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  breed  from  a  male,  calculated  by  the 
comparative  shortness  of  his  legs,  or  the  great  depth 
of  his  chest  and  shoulders,  either  to  correct  the  ten- 
dency or  impart  a  body  of  proportional  power. — Ed. 
Mag. 


I  proceed  next  to  mention  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  pedigree. 

If  we  look,  with  an  attentive  eye,  to  nature  and 
to  her  productions,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  not 
only  beautilul,  but  that  all  she  docs  is  uniform. 
Thus  every  wilil  animal  is  of  the  same  color,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  shape  ;  every  flower  resembles 
another;  but  man  must  alwa}^  be  assisting  na- 
ture, as  he  terms  it.  Then  we  see  flowers  grow 
many  colored,  or  perhaps  double;  beasts  and 
birds  chance  their  sliape,  color  and  nature,  so  thai 
we  see  such  varieties  as  were  altogether  unlooked 
for. 

The  only  way  v\^e  can  guard  ajrainst  this,  is  to 
know  well  what  the  ancestors  of  the  animals  we 
breed  liom  were.  Wiihout  this,  our  produce  will 
every  now  and  then  be  breaking  through  the  ge- 
neral rules,  and  annoying  us  with  odd-looking 
animals,  deriving  their  shape  from  some  of  their 
ancestors,  perhaps,  two  or  three  generations  back. 
Few  words  will  suflice  as  to  Ibod,  and  care  of 
the  offspring.  Noihiiiir  can  be  more  absurd  thari 
to  suppose  that  animals  can  improve  if  neglected 
in  their  youth. 

We  have  the  strongest  proof  of  this  in  the 
starved  animals  bronixht  from  the  West  High- 
lands, which  crowd  our  liiirs,  particularly  those  of 
Falkirk  and  Hallow  Fair  of  Edinburgh.  Let  a 
firmer  buy  some  of  those  when  "  year  olds,"  and 
place  them  [ere  they  be  at  the  age  of  maturity] 
in  a  more  genial  climate,  and  on  good  keep.  See 
what  beautilul  cattle  they  become.  Let  him  buy 
two-year  olds,  and  the  improvement  will  be  Icss-^ 
at  three,  and  ihey  will  oidy  lay  on  fat,  wiihout 
reaching  larire  size.  On  'he  other  hand,  let  him 
purchase  half  a  dozen  starved  looking  small  cows, 
from  the  same  part  of  the  country,  in  calf  [pro- 
vided they  shall  be  of  the  pure  breed ;]  let  him 
take  those  cows  home,  and  suffer  the  produce  to 
suckle  the  dam  while  she  li^eds  in  good  pasture. 
In  winter,  let  them  be  well  fed,  and  lie  in  a  shed 
or  house  tolerably  warm.  What  sort  of  beast  has 
he  now  ?  I^et  the  reader  call  to  mind  the  West 
Highlanders  shown  at  Queensbury  House  for  the 
two  last  years,  every  one  of  which  weighed  from 
70  to  80  sione,  and  the  question  is  answered.  I 
was  once  'al;en  to  see  the  cattle  of  the  late  General 
Simpson,  who  had  the  purest  short-horn  blood,  a 
breed  which,  without  all  doubt,  arc  capable  of  be- 
ing made  the  fattest.  These  catdc  were  in  such 
a  state  as  I  have  never  seen  any  other  animals. 
They  were  all  bone  and  skin,  llicir  eyes  looked 
unhealthy  ;  and  altogether,  from  starvation,  and 
I  rather  think  from  want  of  crossing,  they  appear- 
ed like  so  many  invalids  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption. To  improve  any  breed,  or  keep  it  up 
when  improved,  slock  must  be  well  fed  fi"om  the 
time  they  are  produced.  "Sir,"  said  a  great 
breeder  to  me  once,  "to  produce  a  fine  animal,  you 
must  l(3ed  him  from  the  starting-post."  Warmth, 
that  is  a  temperate  climate,  appears  to  be  perfect- 
ly necessary  to  the  improvement  of  all  animals, 
and  particularly  so  in  live  stock  connected  with 
agriculture;  for,  if  we  look  at  these  animals,  or 
even  the  human  species,  whether  in  the  frigid  or 
in  the  torrid  zone,  we  find  them  dwindling  into 
Liliputian  size. 

I  come  now  to  the  grand  point ;  to  prove  which, 
[  conceive  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  upon  some 
marks  whereby  a  change,  and  that  change  an  im- 
provement, may  be  traced.     The  one,  which  in 
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my  mind  is  by  far  the  strontrest,  is  color;  next,  I 
would  place  smallness  of  the  head  and  ears;  in 
the  horse,  ox.  and  sheep,  prominence  of  the  eye  ; 
in  all  wideness  of  the  chest,  tendency  to  fatten, 
early  maturity,  tranquility,  and  love  to  man,  or 
rather  dependance  on  man. 

Let  us  now  proceed  regularly,  and  commence 
with  the  horse,  as  the  most  noble  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  animal.  The  influence  that  the  male 
has  on  this  class  of  animals  is  the  most  striking. 
Everyone  must  recollect  how,  in  blood-horses, 
the  color  of  the  sire  goes  throughout  the  progeny, 
and,  in  a  dealer's  slable,  every  grey  is  a  Delphini 
or  a  Sir  Harry  Dinsdale,  every  black  a  Sorcerer 
or  a  Thunderbolt,  and  so  on.  While  you  hear 
people  constantly  remark  that  such  a  horse  can  be 
nothing  but  a  get  of  such  a  one — what  is  this  but 
to  say,  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  male  goes 
throughout  the  produce  ?  In  work-horses  it  is  the 
same.  A  very  strong  instance  of  this  was  visible 
some  years  ago  in  the  county  of  Kincardine. 
Here  Ihere  was  not,  I  suppose,  one  single  mare 
to  be  found  of  a  chesnut-color,  when  Mr.  Barclaj', 
of  Ury,  brought  down  a  Suffolk  punch,  of  a  bright 
red  chesnut-color,  and  in  a  few  years  plenty  of 
chesnuts  were  to  be  found.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, a  dun  or  slate-colored  stallion  gained  the 
prize  from  the  Kincardine  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion ;  when  he  came  into  the  country,  dun-horses 
were  very  rare,  now  they  are  to  be  found  every- 
where. In  the  county  of  Fife,  some  years  ago,  a 
horse  called  Sportsman,  found  his  way  from  York- 
shire, and  covered  a  vast  number  of  mares,  parti- 
cularly those  belonging  to  the  farmers,  which  at 
that  time  were  either  black  or  grey.  This  horse 
was  a  rich  dark  brown,  with  a  tanned  muzzle,  and 
he  instantly  made  a  very  large  proportion  of  horses 
of  that  favorite  color;  and  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, he  was  himself  one  of  the  best  trotters 
ever  seen,  and  his  progeny  were  so  also,  so  that 
the  fanners  talking  of  a  good  trotter,  would  say, 
"  O  yes,  he  is  a  Sportsman."  Sir  Robert  Dick,  a 
few  years  ago,  purchased  a  work-mare,  whirth  I 
happened  to  know  the  breed  of  lor  several  genera- 
tions. She  was  black,  very  large,  and  coarse; 
eyes  small,  head  and  ears  large,  and  very  rough 
at  the  heels.  This  mare  was  put  to  Caleb  Quo- 
tem,  a  beautiful  bay  horse,  with  much  of  what 
dealers  call  gaiety.  I  saw  the  produce;  it  was 
bright  bay,  with  no  hair  at  the  heels,  the  eyes 
large,  the  head  and  ears  small,  and  altogether  the 
produce  had  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  blood- 
horse.  Here  the  dam  was  of  the  cart  breed.  Let 
us  look  the  other  way :  Mr,  George  Harley 
Drummond  had  two  or  three  thorough-bred  mares, 
which  had  thrown  foals,  small  in  size  and  deficient 
in  bone  to  a  blood-horse.  He  put  them  to  a  cart- 
horse, they  instantly  produced  stout  boned  colts, 
with  much  hair  at  heel,  and  altogether  like  the 
sire.  In  the  year  1821,  I  purchased  a  very  neat 
small  mare  lor  a  relation  of  mine,  which  had  a 
foal  at  her  loot  by  a  cart-horse  ;  this  foal  turned 
out  to  all  intents  a  very  good  cart-horse.  The 
mare  was  afterwards  put  for  three  seasons  to  Ku- 
tuzof,  and  the  foals  were  in  all  appearance  like 
blood-horses. 

The  late  General  Ayton,  of  Inchdairnie,  a  great 
many  years  ago,  sent  down  a  horse  fiom  England 
to  his  property  in  File,  which  covered  the  country 
mares  in  his  vicinity  [at  that  time,  I  am  informed, 
very  poor  beasts,]  and  produced  such  wonderful 
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effects  on  the  breed  in  that  neighborhood,  as  may 
be  seen  this  very  day;  the  horses  in  that  quarter  be- 
ing the  best  in  the  country,  and  particularly  remark- 
able for  width  of  chest,  docility  in  work,  and  alto- 
gether fine  animals.  Last  year  [182-1]  I  chanced 
to  see  the  tenantry  of  a  gentleman,  who  has  the 
district  which  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Avon,  in  Aberdeenshire,  driving  his  winter  store 
of  coals.  The  horses  struck  me  as  being  liir  above 
the  common  run  of  those  in  the  Highland  glens, 
and  in  fact  first  rate,  compared  with  what  ten 
years  before  I  had  seen  in  the  carts  of  the  self-same 
farmers.  I  was  at  first  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  find 
out  how  so  great  a  change  had  taken  place,  as  I 
knew  that  tlie  land  in  that  part  of  the  county  waa 
all  held  by  small  farmers,  who  neither  could  nor 
would  purchase  large  high  priced  mares  to  breed 
from,  (ar  less  those  horses  then  in  my  view.  I 
soon  found,  on  investigating  the  matter,  that  the 
whole  change  had  been  brought  about  by  good, 
stallions ;  and  in  this  way :  The  different  agricul- 
tural associations  in  the  north  have,  for  many 
years,  been  in  the  practice  of  offijring  large  pre- 
miums lor  stallions,  which  brought  troops  of  fine 
horses  from  the  west  of  Scotland.  After  the  best 
had  been  picked  out  for  the  prize,  the  rest  were 
set  adrift;  and  these  horses,  dispersed  over  the 
country,  of  late  years,  from  the  badness  of  the 
times  and  an  overstock  of  them,  covered  at  any 
price  the  farmer  pleased  to  offer.  Thus  good 
horses  wandered  into  their  glen,  to  their  very 
doors,  and  at  such  a  price  as  these  men  could  givej 
the  result  was  what  I  have  stated. 

In  the  horse,  then,  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  to 
the  male  we  must  look  for  improvement.  Not 
that  I  would  be  supposed  to  assert  that  the  whole 
improvement  can  be  brought  about  a/  once  by  the 
male  ;  that,  if  a  man  were  to  put  a  Shetland  pony 
to  Eclipse — such  a  one,  for  example,  as  "The 
Great  Unknown  "  has  been  pleased  to  mount  Mr. 
Yellowlees  on — were  the  little  beast,  from  which 
the  agriculturists'  legs  dangled,  put,  I  say,  to 
Eclipse,  no  one  would  hope  to  procure  a  racer ; 
nor  can  we  think  that  a  Lincolnshire  black,  and  a 
Highland  garron,  taken  out  of  a  peat  cart,  will 
produce  an  animal  fit  for  a  London  dray  ;  but  by 
repetition  the  end  will  be  produced.  1  once  put 
the  question  of  the  Highland  Society  to  a  very 
able  man  who  fills  a  chair  in  one  of  our  univer- 
sities, and  who  is  an  observer  of  nature  cf  no  or- 
dinary cast,  and  who  also,  li'om  his  profession,  (a 
medical  man)  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  good  judge. 
His  answer  instantly  was,  "The  male,  without 
all  doubt,  but  (added  he,)  you  must  have  a  fijmale 
capable  of  developing  the  good  properties  of  the 
male,  otherwise  a  good  male  will  be  thrown 
away." 

I  would  next  look  a  little  at  the  influence  the 
male  has  on  the  ox.  Here,  although  I  still  see  the 
male  have  by  far  the  greatest  influence,  I  would 
say  that  there  was  a  shade  of  diflerence,  perhaps 
five  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  horse.  The  cow 
appears  to  be  an  animal  whose  progeny  is  often 
much  afl^ected  by  her  imaginaiion  durimr  the  lime 
of  conception,  or  rather  during  the  period  when 
she  is  in  season.  We  have  the  most  ancient,  as 
well  as  the  highest  authority  for  this,  in  the  peeled 
rods  of  Jacob  ;  and  from  what  my  own  experience, 
as  well  as  the  information  of  trustworthy  men,  has 
taught  me,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  calf 
very  often  takes  after  the  beast  that  has  been  jump- 
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ing  on  the  cow,  (whether  ox  or  cow,)  previous  to 
her  being  taken  to  the  male.  One  of  the  most  in- 
telligent breeders  1  have  ever  met  with  in  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Mustard,*  an  extensive  farmer  on  Sir 
James  Carnegie's  estate  in  Angu?,  told  me  a  sin- 
gular Jact  in  regard  to  what  I  have  now  slated. 
One  of  his  cows  chanced  to  come  into  season 
while  pasturing  on  a  field  which  was  bounded  by 
that  of  his  neighbors;  out  of  which  field  an  ox 
jumped,  and  went  wish  the  cow  until  she  was 
brought  iiome  to  the  bull.  The  ox  was  white  with 
black  spots,  and  horned.  Mr.  Mustard  had  not  a 
horned  beast  in  his  possession,  nor  one  with  any 
white  on  it.  Nevertheless,  the  produce  of  the  fol- 
lowing spring  was  a  black  and  white  calf  with 
horns.  1  have  tvvice  had  pure  Ayrshire  cows, 
which  are  uniformly  what  is  called  red  and  white, 
with  horns.  The  first  of  those  I  put  to  a  brown 
bull  without  horns ;  the  produce  was  very  dark 
red,  without  any  white,  and  polled.  The  next  cow 
was  put  to  a  jet  black  bull  with  horns.  The  first 
produce  was  dark  red,  without  any  white,  and  the 
next  was  jet  black,  and  also  without  any  white  ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  make  of  the  progeny  took 
greatly  after  the  sire.  On  settling  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  as  a  farmer,  I  soon  perceived  that  one  of 
the  greatest  defects  in  the  cattle  was  a  tendency 
to  be  knock-kneed  behind,  and  in  mj' endeavors  to 
get  rid  of  this,  I  procured  a  bull  li-om  the  south  of 
Scotland,  free  li-om  that  defect,  and  with  him 
crossed  the  best  looking  cows  of  the  country.  I 
instanll}'  got  rid  of  that  narrowness  behind  observ- 
able in  all  cattle  where  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  breed  ;  and,  in  a  {"ew  years,  by  drafting  such 
queys  as  did  not  please  me,  and  breeding  only 
from  good  shaped  ones,  1  made  a  breed  for  my- 
self, which  I  had  done  before  I  knew  if,  for,  hav- 
ing one  season  lost  almost  all  my  own  calves,  I 
was,  in  consequence  of  this  misfortune,  forced  to 
buy  in  calves.  These  were  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  to  food,  &c.,  as  my  own,  yet  those  from  my 
own  cows  soon  shot  far  a-head  of  them,  both  in 
size  and  condition ;  and  on  examination  of  the  two 
sets  of  animals,  an  evident  superiority  of  ibrm  ex- 
isted in  those  of  my  own,  especially  in  the  small- 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  head,  with  a  prominent 
eye;  and,  a  fad  not  hitherto  mentioned,  that  of 
the  tail  being  one-half  less  as  to  thickness  than  in 
the  unimproved  breed,  while  a  wide  chest,  (that 
unerring  sign  of  a  good  and  quick  feeder,)  was 
very  conspicuous.!  It  would  seem  that  horns  had 
been  given  to  the  cow  by  nature,  and  that  the 
polled  breed  have  been  procured  by  selection  of 
eome  of  those  varieties  we  so  often  see,  as  1  ob- 
serve that  it  more  Irequenily  occurs,  when  a  poll- 
ed bull  is  put  to  a  horned  cow,  that  the  produce 
resembles  the  mother  in  that  particular,  than  when 
a  horned  bull  is  put  to  a  polled  cow,  when  horns 


*  This  gentleman's  stock  are  all  jet  black  and  polled, 
and  so  remarkably  alike,  that  they  show  much  care  in 
attending  to  the  breed. 

t  "An  observation  which  Dr.  Jenner  made  to  me 
about  ten  years  ago,  (the  truth  of  which  has  been  since 
confirmed  by  my  own  experience,)  that  no  animal 
whose  chest  was  narrow  could  easily  be  made  fat, 
applies  particularly  to  the  Merino  sheep,  which  are 
in  general  contracted  in  that  part,  and  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  improve  this  breed." 

Sir  J.  Sebright. 


are  almost  always  the  consequence. f  A  great 
many  years  ago,  the  present  Sir  Alexander  Ram- 
say, of  Fasque,  brought  a  lew  of  the  Lancashire 
cattle  to  Scotland,  a  breed  then  much  in  lashion, 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  remarkable  lor  having 
uncommonly  wide  spreading  horns,  and  all  with 
some  white,  especially  on  I  he  back.  These  cattle 
were  intermixed  with  the  cows  of  the  country  ; 
and  when  Sir  Alexander  came  to  his  estate,  the 
cattle  were  all  horned.  About  that  time  the  polled 
or  dodded  cattle  came  greatly  into  vogue  in  An- 
gus ;  and  Sir  Alexander  purchased,  from  time  to 
time,  jet  black  polled  bulls,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
all  his  cows  were  of  this  sort.  Nevertheless,  every 
year,  even  to  this  day,  one  or  two  of  the  calves 
"cry  back"  to  the  Lancashire,  having  white,  and 
homes  ;  and,  what  is  singular,  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably in  the  male  that  this  lakes  place. 

An  instance  ol  the  influence  of  the  male  in  the 
progeny  of  the  cow  is  narrated  by  Bewick,  the  na- 
tural historian.  He  is  treating  of  the  original 
breed  of  wild  cattle,  which  still  exists  in  a  lew- 
parks  belonging  to  noblemen  in  the  norih  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  one  or  two  places  in  Scotland.  They 
are  unilbrmly  pure  white,  with  black,  or  sometimes 
red  ears  and  noses,  and  always  extremely  wild 
and  fierce.  At  Chillingham  castle,  in  Northum- 
berland, says  Bewick,  cows  used  frequently  to  be 
turned  into  the  park  when  in  season,  which  were 
covered  by  the  wild  bull ;  and  what  is  strange,  the 
produce  from  all  those  cows  were  uniformly  white, 
with  red  ears  and  noses,  and  greatly  partook  of  the 
character  and  qualities  of  the  wild  bull.  Eere, 
then,  is  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  influence  of  the 
male  parent,  and  others  equally  sirong  could  be 
quoted,  did  1  not  think  it  better  to  pass  on  to  an- 
other animal,  the  sheep. 

Here  the  influence  of  the  male  parent  is  most 
striking.  I  have  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this 
essay,  thatl  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
a  couple  of  scores  of  highland  ewes  every  year,  to 
put  to  the  Bakewell  ram.  Let  us  look  a  little  at 
the  characlerisiics  of  every  breed  in  a  wild,  or  at 
least  nearly  wild  state.  We  find  them  muscular, 
active,  restless  in  quest  of  food,  ever  in  motion, 
and  refusing  to  lay  on  fnt.f  Such  I  found  the 
highland  ewes;  they  were  all  small,  with  black 
legs  and  faces,  and  had  horns.  On  being  put  to 
the  Bakewell,  they  produce  lambs  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent breed  from  themselves,  all  having  the  great- 
est tendency  to  get  fat,  the  wild,  wiry  appearance 
of  the  Highlanders  being  entirely  gone  ;  and  in  its 
place  we  have  a  round  fleshy  animal,  resting  peace- 
ably in  the  fields,  the  desire  to  break  over  fences, 
having  likewise  disappeared  ;  and  what  is  remark- 
able, not  a  single  lamb  is  to  be  found  with  black 
legs,  or  a  black  face,  and  scarcely  one  with  any 
sort  of  horn,§  while  all  are  of  a  very  large  size. 
They  thrive  remarkably  well,  any  that  1  have  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  as  an  experiment;  and  I  have 
always  found  them  much  more  free  from  disease 
than  either  the  Bakewell  or  the  black- fliced  sheep, 


I  An  old  French  writer  on  agricultural  subjects  im- 
agines that  polled  cattle  are.  degenerated.  He  says, 
"  Mene  en  Ecosse  on  trouve  la  race  tres  petite,  et  lort 
souvent  sans  cornes." 

I  Look  at  the  hare  and  the  goat,  however  well  fed, 
they  will  refuse  to  lay  on  fat. 

§  Some  few  have  a  sort  of  shrivelled  horn,  which 
drops  off,  or  more  commonly  they  rub  them  off  in  the 
autumn. 
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particularly  (lie  rot  of  the  liver,  which  makes  dread- 
ful havoc  amongst  the  Bakewelh,  nor  does  it  spare 
the  Highlander,  especially  when  put  on  high  keep. 
1  cannot  speak  much  of  the  appearance  produced 
by  a  Highland  ram  with  the  Bakewell  ewe.  Be- 
ing fully  convinced  of  the  power  of  the  male  on 
the  offspring,  I  have  always  accounted  it  as  loss  to 
put  a  bad  male  to  a  high-bred  female,  and  have 
never  done  so.  I  have,  however,  observed,  where 
the  country  people  have  purchased  high-bred  sheep 
at  any  sale  of  mine,  and  bred  from  them  with  the 
ordinary  rams,  that  the  breed  very  quickly  got  bad, 
whereas,  when  a  Bakewell  ram  had  been  purcha- 
sed, I  have  seen  a  most  remarkable  chanae  on  the 
quality  of  the  sheep  ;  and  in  several  instances 
where  the  ewes  had  been  tolerable  from  which 
they  had  bred,  the  cross  was  so  nearly  resembling 
a  new  Leicester,  as  to  deceive  any  one  who  was 
not  a  thorough  judge.  As  I  wish  to  confine  my- 
self to  facts  which  have  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, I  shall  forbear  to  mention  circumstances 
which  tend  to  prove  the  great  power  in  the  male 
as  to  influence  in  the  progeny  o(  the  ewe,  as  I 
have  them  from  others  ;  and  shall  conclude  with 
the  sow. 

The  influence  of  the  male  in  this  animal  is  as 
great  as  in  the  sheep.  A  few  facts  will  show  I  his. 
A  Iriend  of  mine,  soon  after  I  commenced  (arm- 
ing, [thinking,  no  doubt,  to  do  me  a  great  kind- 
ness,] made  me  a  present  of  a  sow  of  the  wild 
species,  in  pig  to  a  boar  of  the  same  sort.  She 
was  sent  to  me  by  sea,  and  during  the  voyage  she 
broke  out  of  the  crib  into  which  she  had  been  put, 
and  when  the  crew  attempted  to  replace  her,  she 
attacked  them  with  open  mouth,  and  forced  them 
to  take  shelter  in  the  rigging.  I  put  her  into  a 
high  walled  field,  where  she  showed  every  mark 
of  a  wild  animal,  starting  off  at  the  least  noise,  and 
running  very  swiftly  to  some  concealment.  When 
the  time  of  littering  came  near,  she  set  to 
work,  and  carried  in  her  mouth  great  quantities  of 
withered  grass  and  rushes,  till  she  had  a  heap  the 
size  of  on  ordinary  hay-cock.  Here  she  had  ten 
young  ones,  so  concealed  that  no  trace  of  them 
could  be  seen.  When  the  heap  was  approached, 
she  made  a  noise  something  like  the  bark  of  a  dog, 
ran  furiously  to  attack  the  person  who  had  the  te- 
merity to  invade  lier  abode.  In  a  short  time  the 
young  ones  made  their  apperance,  they  were  all 
perfectly  alike,  being  of  a  red  or  dark  yellow  co- 
lor, with  regular  black  stripes,  like  a  tiger  or  zebra, 
down  the  sides.  As  they  grew  old  they  became 
darker,  till  they  resembled  the  sow,  which  was  of 
a  port  wine  color.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
take  them,  the  mother  was  secured  by  a  noose 
thrown  over  her,  and  the  young  ones  were  hunted 
down  by  a  number  of  men.  When  escape  was 
impossible,  they  gave  battle,  and  offered  to  bite 
very  furiously. 

I  now  put  the  old  one  into  confinement,  where 
she  had  a  second  litter  to  one  of  the  pigs,  which 
were  in  all  points  like  the  first.  I  next  put  her  to 
a  boar  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  improved  breed. 
At  once  the  litter  had  a  totally  different  appear- 
ance; the  pigs  were  all  difit^rent  from  each  other, 
some  had  a  slight  kmd  of  stripe,  some  none,  some 
were  light,  some  dark.  Those  which  liad  stripes 
when  littered  lost  them,  and  grew  lighter  in  the 
color  as  they  grew  up.  The  leg  had  become  short- 
er, as  had  the  snout.  They  soon  inclined  to  come 
eut  of  the  inside  stye  to  the  feeding  trough,  when 


the  feeder  put  meat  in  it,  and  would  feed  wliile 
he  stood  by;  and,  lastly,  they  proved  much  better 
thrivers,  getting  very  fat,  which  the  old  one  and 
all  the  former  pigs  refused  to  do.  I  gave  a  neigh- 
bora  boar  of  the  first  litter  which  he  put  to  several 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  sows,  where  the  change 
was  equally  manifest ;  the  zebra  stripe,  the  long 
snout,  and  the  length  of  the  leg  appearing  in  the 
whole  of  the  young  ones.  I  was  now  very  sick 
of  the  sight  of  them,  and  sold  them  all  off. 

My  stock  now  consisted  of  a  cross  between  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  and  Squire  Western's  improv- 
ed Essex,  and  were  as  fine  as  any  I  ever  saw,  be- 
ing as  remarkable  for  lameness  and  good  nature 
as  the  sort  I  have  been  speaking  of  were  for  the 
contrary.  After  breeding  flom  these  for  some 
years,  they  at  last  got  such  a  tendency  to  get  fat 
that  they  were  entirely  lard,  and  almost  useless 
from  being  too  fat.  Pork  at  this  time  had  declined 
so  much  in  the  market,  and  the  prices  were  so  far 
fi-om  remunerating  ones,  that  i  parted  with  my 
whole  stock  but  one  sow  at  what  they  would  fetch, 
thinking  the  first  loss  the  best.  From  this  sow  I 
had  too  litters  [previous  to  reducing  my  stock,]  by 
the  full  bred  boar.  They  were  like  hersellj  short 
in  the  snout,  had  very  small  ears,  hardly  any  legs, 
and  were  so  tame  that  they  would  eat  a  few  oats 
out  of  the  man's  hand  wlio  fed  ihem.  Having 
now  no  boar  of  my  own,  I  had  to  look  out  for  one; 
and  being  informed  that  a  gentleman  and  neigh- 
bor of  mine  had  a  pretty  good  one,  I  sent  a  man 
and  a  cart  to  beg  the  loan  of  him.  I  chanced  to 
be  in  my  yard  when  the  man  returned.  My  sur- 
prise was  great  when  I  found  he  had  a  beast  muz- 
zled and  tied  down  with  aquantity  of  ropes;  and  on 
his  being  turned  into  the  sty,  he  proved  to  be  a  beast 
raving  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  with  long  legs, 
a  long  snout,  ears  twice  the  size  of  the  sow,  and  a 
long  shaggy  coat  covering  lank  sides.  In  short,  it 
looked  as  if  my  man  had  got  a  hyena  out  of  Mr. 
Polito's  caravan,  rather  than  a  boar  from  my  neigh- 
bor's farm-yard  ;  and,  when  put  together,  they  by 
no  means  answered  to  the  words  of  tlie  old  song  : 
"  Oh  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen 
So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  nature." 

The  oflspring  of  this  alliance  was  exactly  what 
I  expected  ;  the  cross  had  greatly  increased  the 
size,  the  pigs  being  longer  than  either  of  the  pa- 
rents, while  much  of  the  boar  was  to  be  discover- 
ed in  them  ;  the  snout  had  considerably  lengthen- 
ed, as  had  the  ears  and  legs.  The  whole  of  my 
breed  were  pure  while,  with  hardly  any  hair  on 
them.  The  pigs  were  some  black,  some  spotted, 
and  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  bristles  ;  and  above 
all,  they  were  lively,  active,  wild  things,  refusing 
to  come  near  their  food  while  any  one  stood  by, 
and  had  lost  much  of  the  tendency  to  get  flit. 
(To  be  continued.) 


STRICTURK  AND  DEFENCE.  HAS  SILK-CUL- 
TURE BEEN  STRONGLY  AND  UNEQUIVO- 
CALLY RECOBIM  ENDED  BY  THE  FARBIERs' 
REGISTER? 

We  have  just  been  shown  by  a  friend  a  pas- 
sage of  a  private  letter  (dated  Feb.  12th,)  intend- 
ed lor  reproof  and  correction  of  our  editorial  course; 
in  the  matter  stated.     The  lines  are  as  follows  : 
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"  I  do  not  think  the  Farmers'  Register  is  taking 
the  right  attitude  in  this  matter.  Why  does  not 
the  editor  give  his  subscribers  at  least  one  essay 
from  his  own  pen,  of  no  equivocal  character,  in 
favor  of  going  directly  into  silk-culture7— of  our 
giving  up  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cultivalion  of 
tobacco,  and  eubstitutina  the  growing  of  the  ?no- 
rus,  anil  the  actual  makino:  of  silk?  I  think  that 
an  article  of  tliis  kind  from  his  pen  has  been  look- 
ed for  by  many,  and  would  iiroduce  efiect.  But 
instead  ul  this  he  seems  inclined  to  accord  in  sen- 
timent with  that  most  excellent  man ; ^ — . 

who,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  making  for  him- 
self a  hobby,  out  of  the  exposure  of  the  hobby- 
riding  of  others.  Now,  my  opinion  is  this  :  If  the 
mulberry  speculation  be  a  mania,  every  man  ought 
to  do  his  utmost  in  giving  to  that  mania  the  hap- 
piest direction.  Urge  it — urge  it  onward  to  the 
making  of  silk." 

The  writer  of  this  remonstrance  is  a  gentleman 
for  whose  talents,  virtues,  and  patriotism,  we  en- 
tertain great  respect,  and  whose  censure,  there- 
fore, we  are  very  unwilling  to  bear.  And  as  the 
opinions  of  one  so  intelligent  may  also  be  enter- 
tained (and  indeed  vve  have  had  sundry  such 
intimations  from  other  quarters,)  by  others  of  our 
readers,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  prove  that  the}' 
are  mistaken,  by  quotations  from  the  words,  or 
reference  to  the  substance  of  what  vve  have  said, 
and  in  language  ''of  no  equivocal  character, "  to 
iirge  the  adoption  of  silk-cuhure  in  Virginia  ;  and 
that  not  only  recently,  since  the  mulberry  specu- 
lation has  given  a  very  general  direction  of  our 
countrymen's  views  to  silk-culture,  but  for  years 
before,  when  no  one  else  in  V^irginia  had  rais- 
ed a  voice  in  fiivor  of  its  adoption,  and  when 
for  years  thereafter,  there  was  no  echo,  or  fivor- 
able  response  to  our  own  expressions,  which 
probably  then  passed  unheeded  by  our  friendly 
censor,  because  he  then  felt  no  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. We  beg  of  liim  now,  and  our  readers  in 
general,  to  read  again  the  passages  quoted  or  re- 
ferred to,  which  are  liastily  selected  by  glancing 
over  the  "editorial  remarks"  in  tlie  index  of  each 
volume.  Every  person  who  has  the  volumes  in 
possession  may  resort  to  the  same  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  may  read  many  later  editorial  opinions 
more  fully  stated,  and  more  strong,  than  any  we  will 
here  quote ;  and  may  also  see  wliether  we  have 
omitted  any  thing  ofopposite  tendency.  Rut  we  rea- 
dily admit  this — that  wecautiouslij.and  but  slowly 
at  first,  became  convinced  of  the  absolute  and  cer- 
tain and  remarkable  fitness  of  Virginia,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  United  States  for  silk-culture— and 
we  have  not  on  this,  or  any  other  proposed  im- 
provement, expressed  conviction,  and  certain  as- 
surance, before  being  truly  and  entirely  convinced 
and  assured  of  its  value.  If  that  degree  of  cau- 
tion— which  we  deem  due,  both  to  truth  and  to  the 
claims  and  mterests  of  our  readers — has  subjected 
our  words  to  the  charge  of  being  "equivocal,"  then 


we  must  be  content  to  bear  it,  as  unpalatable  as 
that  word  may  be.  But  except  that  vve  have  not 
"run  riot"  in  setting  forth  and  exaggerating  the 
benefits  and  supposed  profits  of  silk-culture,  and 
have  not  guarantied  the  truth  of  the  very  common 
estimates  of  enormous  conjectural  profits,  (which 
course  would  perhaps  have  satisfied  the  most  san- 
guine projectors — and  would  have  displeased  no 
one — )  a  fair  review  of  all  that  we  have  said  on 
this  subject,  will  show,  at  first,  a  reasonable  and 
sufficient  support  of  the  introduction  of  silk-culture, 
gradually  increasing  to  the  conviction  and  certain 
assurance  of  its  very  great  value  for  Virginia. 
Readers  are  apt  to  notice  verj'  slightly,  if  at  all, 
opinions  on  subjects  in  which  they  feel  no  interest ; 
and  also,  opinions  which  are  much  more  moderate 
than  their  own,  on  subjects  in  which  they  feel 
even  great  interest.  We  infer  that  to  one  of  these 
two  causes  must  be  ascribed  our  friend's  finding 
cur  praise  of  silk-culture  either  too  faint  or  "equi- 
vocal." But  if  he  were  as  warmly  enlisted  in  feel- 
ing on  the  other  side,  and  deemed  the  business 
altogether  unsuitable  to  this  country,  we  suspect 
that  he  would  have  seen,  in  sufficiently  bold  relief, 
and  would  have  strongly  condemned,  our  long 
continued,  frequent,  and  xmequivocal  recommen- 
dations of  a  new  culture,  deemed  by  the  censor  as 
likely  to  injure,  and  in  no  way  to  benefit,  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  this  country. 

The  first  volume  of  this  journal  (commenced  in 
1833.)  contains  no  editorial  writings  in  recommen- 
dation of  this  business  ;  but  sundry  selected  articles, 
eitherinstruclingasto  the  management,  or  showing 
the  progress  made  in  silk-culture  in  remote  parts  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  second  volume  com- 
menced sundry  translations  made  for  this  journal, 
fi'om  recent  French  publications  imported  special- 
ly lor  the  purpose,  and  which  constituted  the  only, 
and  yet  a  very  valuable  source  of  supply  of  such 
information  on  silk-culture  to  this  country.  In 
presenting  these  translations,  vve  were  in  advance 
of  the  interest  and  demand  of  the  public  ;  and 
hence  they  were  then  but  little  noticed  or  prized. 
In  the  publication  of  our  third  volume,  (at  which 
time  the  subject  was  attracting  more  general  at- 
tention in  the  northern  states,  though  still  almost 
none  in  Virginia,)  and  more  and  more  smce,  our 
extracts  and  translations  increased,  with  the  sup- 
ply of  materials,  and  with  the  increase  of  interest 
evinced  by  the  public;  and  latterly  we  have  feared 
that  we  had  urged  the  importance  of  the  subject 
of  silk-culture  on  our  readers  to  the  degree  of  sati- 
ety, if  not  of  disgust,  to  those  who  are  not  as  zealous 
and  as  sanguine  on  the  subject  as  our  friend  is, 
and  as  we  claim  to  be.  We  proceed  to  present 
the  extracts  of  editorial  remarks. 

In  vol.  iii,  Farmers'  Register,  (1835)  page  433, 
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occurs  the  earliest  editorial  article  on  this  subject, 
It  follows  an  account  ofthe  principal  silk  companies 
which  had  then  been  started.  The  only  omitted 
portion  merely  presented  some  well-established 
and  striking  facts  in  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the 
native  mulberry  (morus  rubra)  for  feeding  silk- 
worms. 

"The  foretroing  article  shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  people  of  New  England  are  about  to  make 
silk-culture  a  large  and  important  branch  of  their 
rural  economy.  It  is  there  no  new  and  untried 
speculation.  The  business  has  long  been  pur- 
sued in  Connecticut,  and  with  results  so  satisfac- 
tory as  to  induce  these  recent  and  far  more  expen- 
sive investments  tor  the  same  object.  If  good 
profits  can  be  there  made,  in  the  cold  and  un- 
friendly climate  of  New  England,  (where  it  is 
yet  a  problem  to  be  solved  whether  the  best  spe- 
cies of  mulberry  can  stand  the  winter's  cold,)  how 
much  more  profitable  would  the  business  be  in 
Virginia,  and  the  more  southern  states'?  Our 
cheaper  slave-labor  would  also  afford  advantages; 
and  many  aged  or  infirm  hands  could  be  profita- 
bly employed  in  this  business,  who  are  now  a 
useless  expense  to  their  owners.  Much  land 
that  yields  no  net  profit  under  usual  crops,  would 
serve  well  for  mulberry  trees. 

"The  opinion  expressed  above  ofthe  worth- 
lessness  o(  the  native  (black  or  red)  mulberry  tree, 
\morus  rubral  for  yielding  silk,  is  as  general  as  it 
is  erroneous — and  the  error  (though  of  use  to  nur- 
sery-men,) is  very  injurious  to  the  community,  in 
causing  all  efforts  in  silk-making  to  be  postponed 
until  mulberry  trees  can  be  reared.  Now,  though 
professing  to  know  very  little  of  silk-culture,  we 
will  venture  to  assert  that  those  who  can  succeed 
well,  by  using  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  will 
not  fail,  nor  do  a  much  worse  business,  with  the 
black.  The  black  is  doubtless  somewhat  inferior 
to  the  white  mulberry,  as  this  is  to  the  Chinese:  but 
the  difference  of  products  fi-om  either  two,  would 
not  be  so  great  as  would  be  made  by  the  differ- 
ence of  care  and  management  of  almost  any  two 
new  silk-growers." 

"  But  while  we  advise  those  who  wish  to  rear 
silk-worms  to  use  the  native  mulberry  trees,  if  they 
are  ready  and  convenient,  we  also  recommend  to 
them  the  immediate  planting  of  a  better  kind,  and 
especially  of  the  new  Chinese,  (or  morus  multi- 
culis,)  for  future  use.  If  there  is  doubt  whether 
this  valuable  tree  will  thrive  farther  north,  there 
can  be  none  here  ;  and  as  it  furnishes  undoubt- 
edly the  most  abundant  and  nutiiiious  food,  and 
as  the  silk  business  viust  extend  rapidly,  every 
acre  of  land  now,  or  soon,  planted  with  cuttings 
of  this  tree,  will  be  almost  sure  to  yield  a  highly 
profitable  crop,  either  for  sale  or  for  use." 

In  the  same  volume,  p.  674,  the  following  re- 
marks introduced  a  long  and  elaborate  estimate 
from  the  Albany  'Silk-worm,'  ofthe  expenses  and 
profits  of  commencing  and  carrying  on  mulberry 
and  silk-culture. 

"  We  are  not  competent  to  decide  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  following  estimates,  which  how- 
wer  rest  upon  the  respectable  authority  of  the 
^ditor  of  the  journal  from  which  they  are  copied. 
But  this  we  are  prepared  to  maintain — that  if  such 


profits  can  be  obtained  near  Albany,  much  greater 
would  reward  similar  efforts  in  Virginia,  on  ac- 
count of  our  greater  cheapness  of  land,  cheapness 
ofthe  labor  which  young  or  infirm  slaves,  now  an 
expense,  might  supply — and  still  more,  on  account 
of  our  longer  summers  and  milder  winters. 

"Most  of  our  readers  possibly — and  certainly 
most  of  the  southern  people  who  are  not  our  rea- 
ders— have  no  idea  oi"  the  recent  great  and  rapid 
extension  of  silk  culture  in  the  comparatively  un- 
friendly northern  states.  Joint-stock  companies 
have  been  formed  in  almost  every  northern  state, 
and  large  capitals  invested,  to  carry  on  the  entire 
business,  from  raising  the  mulberry  trees,  to  the 
manufacture  ofthe  products  ofthe  worms.  Either 
these  people  are  mad,  or  we  in  Virginia,  (espe- 
cially of  the  middle  region,)  are  in  this  respect, 
more  than  usually  blind  to  our  own  interest, 

"Three  new  periodical  journals  are  specially 
devoted  to  giving  information  on  silk-culture — and 
three  new  treatises  or  manuals  have  been  publish- 
ed, in  addition  to  the  several  of  somewhat  older 
date.  These  facts,  even  more  than  the  formation 
of  joint-stock  companies  and  the  investment  of 
large  capitals,  prove  that  the  public  mind  and  in- 
terest are  awakened — that  knowledge  is  every 
where  sought — and  that  truth  must  speedily  be 
found,  and  generally  acted  upon.  VVould  that 
such  a  spirit  of  inquiry  existed  in  Virginia,  either 
as  to  silk  culture,  or  any  thing  else  in  which  our 
true  mterests  are  concerned  1 " 

At  page  734  of  vol.  iii,  in  some  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  our  previously  expressed  opinion  that  the 
seeds  of  the  morus  multicaulis  would  not  produce 
the  same  kind,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Roberts,  who 
maintained  the  contrary,  occur  the  following  pas- 
sage, which,  as  well  as  many  others  previous 
and  subsequent,  exhibits  proofs  of  early  interest 
felt  for  the  propagation  of  this  valuable  tree,  and 
of  good  service  offered  to  the  public,  in  information 
in  regard  to  its  propagation,  which,  if  heeded, 
would  have  prevented  many  impositions,  losses, 
ai.d  disappointments,  by  purchasers  relying  on  the 
seeds,  or  pretended  seeds. 

"VVe  were  the  first  to  make  known  this  Euro- 
pean opinion,  (in  an  article  translated  for  the 
Farmers'  Register;")  and  deeming  it  both  true  and 
important,  we  have  frequently  endeavored  to  im- 
press on  tliose  who  were  about  to  raise  mulberry 
nurseries,  not  to  trust  to  the  seed  of  the  morus 
multicaulis.  In  this  we  certainly  had  no  private 
interest  to  serve,  either  direct  or  indirect ;  to  which 
influence  Mr.  Roberts  attributes  the  objections  of 
some  persons  to  the  use  of"  the  seed.  We  have 
presented  before,  and  shall  again,  in  the  following 
piece,  opposing  views,  as  freely  as  our  own  ;  and 
we  should  be  highly  gratified  if  our  brother  editor 
and  esteemed  fellow-laborer  in  this  cause,  can 
maintain  his  position — which  would  be  the  means 
of  introducing  this  valuable  plant  far  more  rapidly 
and  widely,  than  merely  by  the  use  of  cuttings." 

The  next  editorial  article  (vol.  iv,  p.  126)  will 
be  copied  entire.  In  explanation  of  the  failure  of 
the  scheme  there  announced,  and  in  regard  to 
which  we  were  then  so  sanguine,  it  is  proper  to 
slate  that  the  execution  was  not  even  commenced. 
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It.  had  been  started  by  a  single  individual,  who 
was  expected  to  undertake  the  entire  manage- 
ment, and  on  whose  zeal,  care,  and  judgment,  all 
the  other  subscribers  of  stock  entirely  relied,  and 
were  willing  to  venture  their  money,  though  with- 
out intending  to  give  any  of  their  own  time  or  at- 
tention. A  change  ofcircumstances  prevented  the 
gentleman,  on  whom  ail  operations  depended,  from 
undertaking  the  charge  ;  and,  therefore,  no  action 
was  taken  as  to  the  scheme. 

"A  company  has  been  very  recently  made  up 
in  this  place  to  begin  the  business  of  mulberry  and 
silk  culture,  as  soon  as  the  proper  season  arrives; 
and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  individuals  who 
have  commenced  this  exterprise,  we  can  safely 
predict,  that  there  will  be  nothing  wanting  to  in- 
sure success,  if  zeal,  energy,  intelligence,  and 
the  investment  of  sufficient  capital,  can  command 
it.  We  rejoice  most  heartily  in  this  movement, 
and  consider  it  as  the  germ  of  liiture  results  of 
incalculable  value  to  this  region.  In  all  our 
many  efforts,  made  through  this  publication,  to 
urge  the  commencement  and  zealous  prosecution 
of  silk-culture  in  Virginia,  we  have  not  pretended 
to  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  particulars 
of  the  business,  or  the  grounds  on  which  to  esti- 
mate profits.  But  we  have  assumed  this  gene- 
ral position,  which  we  think  cannot  be  shaken — 
that  if  silk-culture  is  profitable  in  New  England, 
(as  it  undoubtedly  is,)  much  more  profitable  must 
it  he  in  loioer  and  middle  Virginia.  We  have  su- 
perior advantages,  (for  this  purpose,)  to  our  nor- 
thern brethern,  in  our  warmer  climate  and  longer 
summers,  the  very  low  prices  of  lands,  and  also  in 
,a  large  amount  of  labor,  altogether  suitable,  and 
Avhich  yields  nodiing  for  other  purposes.  Lands 
in  the  central  region,  exhausted  and  hilly,  but 
well  suited  for  the  ffrowth  of  the  mulberry,  may 
be  now  bought  at  -92  or  S3  the  acre.  For  land 
of  much  less  value  for  silk-culture,  the  silk  com- 
panies of  the  north  seldom  pay  less  than  ^100 
the  acre.  So  great  is  the  difference  in  these  res- 
pects, that  we  have  long  entertained  the  opin- 
ion, that  by  far  the  best  course  that  a  northern 
silk  company  could  take,  would  be  to  establish 
its  operations  on  a  large  scale  on  lands  in  Virginia. 

"There  is  an  establishment  already  existing 
in  Petersburg,  which  is  admirably  suited  to  be 
devoted  in  part  to  raising  silk.  This  is  the  Poor 
House  farm.  This  establishment  is  unusually 
well  regulated,  and  has  already  every  thing  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  the  silk  business  on  a  large 
scale,  except  the  mulberrj'  trees,  and  a  cheap  ad- 
ditional building  for  a  cocoonery.  There  is  enough 
and  good  land  to  plant — plenty  of  suitable  labor, 
there  being  usually  30  or  more  young  or  infirm 
paupers,  most  of  whom  are  fully  competent  to 
attend  to  this  light  work,  and  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  employ,  profitably,  if  at  all;  and 
moreover,  there  is  already  existing  that  constant 
and  excellent  supervision  and  strict  attention, 
which  are  indespensable  to  the  success  of  the  silk 
business,  and  which  it  would  be  both  costly  and 
difficult  to  obtain  for  a  new  establishment.  Nor 
would  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion  create  a 
rival  to  the  silk  company  just  formed.  On  the 
contrary,  every  like  experiment  would  serve  to 
aid  and  increase  the  lights,  and  to  lessen,  by  shar- 
ing the  losses,  caused  by  inexperience,  of  every 


other  new  establishment.  There  is  no  danger 
of  overstocking  the  silk  market,  even  if  silk  were 
cultivated  on  every  farm  in  Virginia,  between 
the  fills  of  the  rivers  and  the  mountains. 

"  In  all  the  northern  states,  individuals  and  so- 
cieties are  everywhere  going  into  the  silk-busi- 
ness. Many  and  large  capitals  are  already  in- 
vested— and  every  week  there  are  annunciations 
of  other  new  undertakings.  No  one  there  ex- 
presses even  a  doubt  of  the  success  and  profit  of 
the  business :  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
silk-culture  has  already  been  carried  on  profitably 
for  more  than  half  a  century  in  Connecticut. 

Wherever  the  white  mulberry  tree  grows,  (no 
matter  of  what  color  the  fruit  maybe,)  proprie- 
tors ought  to  save  the  seeds  of  the  present  crop, 
as  largely  as  possible.  There  can  be  no  crop 
planted  that  will  yield  more  profi(,  for  sale,  than 
the  young  trees,  unless  it  be  of  the  still  more  valu- 
able Chinese  mulberry.  The  white  mulberry 
grows  abundantly  along  the  shores  and  banks  of 
James  River,  and  probably  on  all  our  tide-waters." 

In  the  same  volume,  p.  251,  the  following  is  the 
first  part  of  an  editorial  article  on  "j/nticipated 
changes  in  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States^ 

"  Some  considerable  time  has  now  passed  since 
we  yielded,  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  to  the  be- 
lief, that  the  introduction  of  silk-culture  in  this 
country  would  be  extended  widely  and  profitably: 
and  since  adopting  that  opinion,  we  have  made 
continually  repeated  efibrts  to  impress  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  and  the  other  southern  states,  the 
superiority  of  their  facilities — in  better  climate, 
cheaper  land,  and  the  surplus  and  now  expensive 
hands — for  carrying  on  this  new  business,  over 
those  of  our  northern  countrymen,  who  have  al- 
ready proved  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  and 
are  investing  large  capitals  in  numerous  adven- 
tures for  this  object.  In  New  England,  where 
most  of  these  efforts  are  making,  there  is  no  su- 
perfluity of  labor.  Fortunately,  every  poor  fe- 
male, and  all  persons  infirm  from  either  tender  or 
advanced  age,  may  be,  and  usually  are,  employ- 
ed profitably,  according  to  their  measure  of  bodi- 
ly power.  Yet  si  ill  it  is  considered  profitable  to 
divert  much  of  this  labor  to  the  silk-business: 
and  that  too,  in  a  climate  so  rigorous  that  artificial 
heat  must  be  used  fi-equentlyin  rearing  the  worms, 
and  the  best  kinds  of  mulberries  aie  often  greatly 
injured,  if  not  killed  to  the  ground,  by  such  severe 
winters  as  the  last.  In  Virginia,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty as  to  climate — thousands  of  now  unem- 
ployed and  expensive  hands  might  be  given  to 
the  work — and  lands,  now  unprofitable  or  neglec- 
ted, and  at  very  low  prices,  would  serve  as  well 
for  planting,  as  those  selling  ten  or  twenty  limes 
as  high  in  New  England." 

At  page  335,  vol.  iv,  after  giving  the  resolutions 
of  a  public  meeting  in  Loudoun,  which  recom- 
mended the  introduction  of  silk-culture  at  the  poor- 
house  of  that  county,  we  added  the  following 
comment: 

"  We  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  above  resolutions,  a 
movement  on  the  plan  which  we  have  before  re- 
commended, and  «till  consider  one  of  the  safest 
grounds  on  which  to  commence  silk-culture  in 
Virginia.  Each  of  our  county  and  town  poor- 
house  establishments  furnishes  enough  of  land, 
labor,  superintendence  and  capital,  for  this  pur- 
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pose.  Let  lliis  most  siiiloble  direction  be  given 
(and  in  proper  manner,)  to  these  now  wasted 
means,  and  poor-houses  might  perhaps  cease  lo 
be  nuisances — expensive,  not  only  of  public  mo- 
ney, but  of  the  labor  and  morals  of  the  most  des- 
titute  class  of  society." 

All  these  strong  expressions  preceded  public 
opinion  or  feeling  in  Virginia,  and  therefore  were 
neither  profited  by,  nor  perhaps  scarcely  noticed,  by 
our  readers.  But  they  certainly  will  suffice  to 
show  that  our  recommendations  of  silk-cullure 
were  neither  wanting  nor  "equivocal."  Since 
the  recent  mulberry  mania  has  been  raging,  and 
there  has  thence  sprung  up,  (most  fortunately, 
though  by  most  illegitimate  deduction,)  a  more 
general  and  a  very  strong  disposition  to  enter  upon 
silk-culture,  our  own  previous  favorable  opinions 
have  been  more  and  more  strengthened  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  facts;  and  these  opinions  have 
been  stated  repeatedly,  and  at  length,  in  sundry 
articles  in  the  sixth  volume,  and  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  the  current  volume.  It  is  true  that  our 
zeal,  and  estimates  of  profits,  are  still  much  in  the 
rear  of  the  most  sanguine — that  we  have  insisted 
that  the  dealing  in  mulbeiry  plants  is  not  silk- 
cultare — and  that,  unless  turned  to  silk-culture, 
the  mulberry  speculation  would  be  but  a  bub- 
ble, not  only  worthless,  but  injurious  to  the  coun- 
try. We  have  also  presented,  fairly,  selected  ar- 
ticles on  both  sides,  as  to  the  recent  appreciation 
of  the  morus  multicaulis  ;  and  moreover,  we  have 
been  backward  in  expressing  our  own  increasing 
estimation  of  the  market  value  of  these  plants,  (as 
founded  on  the  manifest  growing  movements  to- 
wards silk-culture,)  because  we  were  fearfiil  of 
being  subjected  to  a  charge  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  our  friend — that  is  of  aiding  to  increase 
the  excitement  for  buying  mulberry  plants,  because 
our  own  private  interest  would  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  increased  demand.  We  know  that 
our  friend  has  had  no  such  private  interest  to  in- 
crease his  fervor,  or  to  impose  a  restraint  upon  his 
words  of  advice  to  the  public.  If  he  had,  we  are 
sure  that  he  would  have  felt  the  weight  of  such 
trammels. 

But  however  restrained,  we  claim  that  our  ex- 
pressions in  recommending  silk-culture  proper, 
have  been  numerous,  strong,  and  any  thing  but 
"equivocal ;"  and  we  may  claim  as  much  in  re- 
gard to  the  necessary  branch  and  the  foundation  of 
silk-culture,  the  propagation  of  the  morus  multi- 
caulis, the  best  mulberry  tree  for  feeding.  We 
shall  not  quote,  but  merely  refer  to,  these  nume- 
rous passages,  which  form  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  editorial  articles  of  the  last  and  current 
volumes.*    And   we  ara  now  enabled  to  add  to 


*  There  are  so  many  of  such  passages,  and  entire 
articles  of  great  length,  which  have  been  published 


the  full  exposition  of  views  given  at  page  60  of 
this  volume,  that  every  day's  information  since 
that  publication,  has  served  to  show  that  silk-cul- 
ture proper  is  about  to  be  commenced  in  very 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  such  extent  that 
we  now  have  no  doubt  but  that  trials  sufficiently 
numerous  will  be  fairly  made  in  this  and  in  the 
other  states,  to  establish  the  business,  and  to  insure 
the  increase  of  it  to  great  extent  by  the  next  year. 
This  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  establish  also  the 
certainty  of  the  profits  of  rearing  multicaulis  plants 
this  year.  The  recent  granting  of  very  liberal 
bounties  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  for  all 
silk  made  in  that  state,  lor  the  next  ten  years,  will 
greatly  forward  this  end,  even  if  no  similar  measure 
should  be  adopted  in  any  of  the  other  southern  or 
slave-holding  states.  A  similar  law  has  just 
passed  the  lower  house  of  the  Ohio  legislature. 
Seven  other,  at  least,  of  the  middle  and  northern 
states  had  offered  bounties  previously. 

In  making  the  foregoing  quotations  and  re- 
ferences, in  evidence  of  early  and  earnest  support 
of  the  suitableness  of  silk-culture  for  Virginia,  we 
have  not  gone  beyond  the  pages  of  the  Farmers' 
Register,  because  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  tlie 
opinions  of  its  editor  to  be  known  elsewhere. 
But  we  will  add  here,  that  a  much  more  full  and 
elaborate  argument,  in  support  of  this  very  object, 
has  recently  been  addressed  to  this  community 
from  the  same  source,  through  a  different  form  of 
publication.  The  material  part  of  that  argument 
will  be  presented  in  the  next  number  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Register;  and  if  it  does  not  serve  to  convince 
the  public  of  its  soundness,  it  will,  at  least,  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  earnestness  of  the  writer  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  proposition,  that  Virginia  is 
not  only  well  suited  to  profit  by  silk-culture,  but 
better  suited  than  any  part  of  Europe. 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
rOOD   FOR    SHEEP.       CAUTION. 

£)ear  Sir, — I  have  sometimes  observed  pofafoeg 
recommended  as  food  for  sheep  during  winter.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  highly  nutritious,  but  they 
should  be  used  with  caution,  as  I  have  found  that 
they  are  injurious  to  ewes  before  they  have  drop- 
ped their  lambs,  as  they  cause  such  a  flow  of  milk 


within  a  few  months,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
quote  any.  We  may  refer  generally  to  all  the  Nos. 
issued  since  last  July,  and  particularly  to  the  following 
editorial  articles :  On  Mr.  Hicks'  experiment,  page 
379  ;  on  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Virginia,  for  silk-cul- 
ture, 391,  and  464,  5,  intrinsic  value  of  the  morus  mul- 
ticaulis, 391,  464,  467,  493,  497,  500,  504  of  Vol.  VI, 
and  of  Vol.  VII,  the  full  exposition  of  views  presented 
at  page  60;  and  several  others  in  the  previous  pages  of 
this  number,  which  were  printed  before  the  message 
of  reproof  was  received. 
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that  the  udder  becomes  so  hard  and  the  milk  caked 
or  thick,  that  the  young  lambs  are  unable  to  draw 
it  out ;  and  without  the  precaution  of  milking  it 
out,  the  lambs  must  perish.  After  the  Iambs  have 
come,  potatoes  may  be  fed  to  the  ewes  without 
danger,  and  will  cause  the  lambs  to  grow  rapidly. 
Turnips  may  be  fed  to  sheep  at  any  time  without 
injury  to  the  lambs.     Yours,  &c.  S. 

Chesterfield,  N.  J.  Jan.  8th,  1839. 


For  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 
MONTHLY     COMMERCIAL     REPORT. 

A  regular  business  has  been  done  in  most  arti- 
cles during  the  month.  Tobacco  maintains  the 
high  prices  quoted  in  our  last — say  $9  to  20.  The 
quantity  brought  in  for  inspection  has  increased, 
but  the  quality  does  not  improve  much  ;  the 
principal  receipts  consisting  of  green  unmerchant- 
able lugs  and  leaf,  unfit  for  export.  The  export 
of  the  month  is  under  300  hhds — old. 

Cotton  has  advanced,  not  in  consequence  of  the 
improvement  in  foreign  markets,  but  from  the  di- 
minished supplies  in  our  own;  which  strengthens 
the  impression  that  the  crop  will  prove  considera- 
bly short  of  the  last,  and  liarnish  a  supply  not  iul- 
ly  adequate  to  the  demand,  on  as  extensive  a  scale 
of  consumption  as  existed  last  year. 

The  receipts  are,  730,000  aixainst  910,000  bales, 
the  exports  about  300,000  against  550,000.   Prices 


are  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  in  February 
last,  but  manufactured  articles  have  not  advanced 
in  proportion  with  the  raw  material. 

The  last  accounts  from  England  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  holders  of  grain  and  flour. 
Prices  had  declined  a  little,  but  the  averages  C78 
or  79  shillings  per  quarter^  were  considerably 
above  the  rate  which  admits  these  articles  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  duty.  Great  exertions  are 
making  in  England  to  abolish  the  corn  laws,  and 
there  is  considerable  popular  excitement  there  oa 
other  subjects.  The  exportation  of  grain  from 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  France,  and  from  Sicily,  haa 
been  prohibited. 

It  is  stated  that  on  the  20th  December,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  vessels  were  taking  in 
cargoes  of  wheat  and  barley  at  Odessa,  and  so  at  all 
the  other  ports  of  ihe  Black  Sea.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  loaned  three-lburihs  of  the  grain  in 
the  government  reserves,  to  be  divided  among 
such  merchants  as  had  foreign  orders ;  to  be  paid 
in  six  months  without  any  interest. 

The  exportation  of  flour  from  this  country  to 
England  has  been  checked  by  the  recent  advices, 
and  the  stocks  in  our  markets  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased at  the  opening  of  spring. 

The  price  of  fjour  in  our  markets  is  $8  to  8J 
and  of  wheat  160  to  170  cents  ;  corn  90  cents. 

Bacon  has  declined  to  10  to  11^  cents. 

Exchange  on  England  9  per  cent  premium. 

Feb.  25th.  X. 
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ON  THE  BREEDING  OF  LIVE-STOCK, 

AND    ON    THE    COMPARATIVE    INFLUENCE    OF 
THE    aiALE    AND     FEMALE     PARENTS    IN    IM- 
PRESSING THE  OFFSPRING. 

C  Concluded  from  page  123.  J 

I  have  thus  produced  tacts  of  the  influence  of 
the  male  on  the  progeny  in  the  horse,  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  and  the  sow,  and  in  all  J  have  endeavored 
to  show  to  the  society,  that,  whether  that  parent 
be  the  high  bred  one  or  not — whether  to  improve 
or  to  deteriorate — it  is  the  inale  which  has  by  far 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  offspring.  I  would 
Btill  quote  one  fact  more,  which  has  come  under 
my  own  eye;  it  is  in  the  common  fowl.  In  the 
year  1810,  1  procured  a  breed  of  the  Malay  or 
Chittagong  fowls,  and  those  I  crossed  once  or  twice 
with  cocks  of  the  same  breed,  got  horn  different 
quarters.  In  spring,  1824,  they  had  been  bred 
from  cocks  reared  at  home  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  were  then  all  dark  colored,  without  a  white 
feather,  having  either  black  or  yellow  legs.  Most 
o(  them  resembled  a  partridge.  At  this  time  I 
learned  tlie,''e  was  in  a  farmer's  possession  a  breed 
of  fine  Malays,  which  his  brother  (a.  surgeon  on 
board  an  Indiaman,)  had  brought  home.  I  sent 
and  purchased  one.  He  was  what  cock-fighters 
termed  "  pied,"  or  in  other  words,  had  numerous 
white  feathers  all  over  his  body,  with  white  legs. 
From  this  cock  were  bred,  in  summer  1824,  about 
Beventy-eight  chicks,  of  which  number  seventy- 
three  were  either  pied  or  had  a  great  deal  of 
white  on  them  ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  them 
had  white  legs.  Nothing  but  the  iiifluence  of  the 
male  parents  could  have  done  this,  for  the  hens 
were  all  gallant  hens,  not  a  white  feather  was  to 
be  found  amongst  them  ;  nor  could  it  have  been 
owing  to  their  ancestors,  for  they  had  all  pedigree 
as  long  as  Sir  VVatkin  Williams  Wynne. 

Thus  far  have  I  stated  facts  which  are  known 
to  myself  and  friends  only;  I  would  now  mention 
some  which  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Let  us 
call  to  mind  the  ofl'spring  from  the  mare  and  the 
jackass.  Is  it  not  obvious  to  all  the  influence  the 
male  parent  has  on  the  mule?  Color,  shape  of 
head,  ears,  and  whole  body,  constitution,  even 
temper,  are  all  derived  from  the  male  parent.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  very  same 
effects  in  the  colt  from  a  quagga  and  a  mare,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Morion,  at  Dalmahoy. 
And  his  lordship,  I  believe,  observed  that  the 
same  mare,  afterwards  covered  by  a  horse,  retain- 
ed in  the  progeny  a  resemblance  to  the  quasiia,* 
a  fact  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature. t  I  have 
been  frequently  told  that  a  mule  got  by  a  horse, 
with  the  female  ass,  is  a  far  superior  animal,  and 
retains  the  mane,  with  the  ears  much  less,  &c. ; 
but  this  is  a  fact  1  never  could  get  to  the  bottom 

*  The  quagga  is  the  species  which  Hnks  the  zebra 
and  the  ass. 

t  An  account  of  the  circumstance  alluded  to  by  the 
author  is  given  by  the  late  Lord  Morton,  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1821,  p.  21.— (Edit.) 
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of.  I  only  know  it  is  believed  by  the  Spaniards.J 
Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  power  of 
the  male  in  birds.  Jt  is  well  known  that  bird  fan- 
ciers, as  they  are  called,  put  a  cock  goldfinch  to  a 
hen  canary,  and  that  way  get  a  strong,  beautiful 
male-bird,  having  the  greater  part  in  plumage, 
song,  and  total  appearance  of  the  goldfinch,  and 
showing,  to  the  most  trivial  observer,  that  the 
male  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the  progeny. 
tC very  one  knows  that  the  hen  of  any  bird  will 
lay  eggs  although  no  male  be  permitted  to  eome 
near  her ;  and  that  those  eggs  are  only  wanting  in 
the  vital  principle  which  the  impregnation  of  the 
male  conveys  to  them.  Here,  then,  we  see  the 
lemale  able  to  make  an  egg,  with  yolk  and  white, 
shell  and  everj'  part,  just  as  it  ought  to  be,  so  that 
we  might,  at  the  first  glance,  suppose  that  here, 
at  all  events,  the  female  has  the  greatest  influence. 
But  see  the  change  which  the  male  producee. 
Put  a  bantam  cock  to  a  large -sized  hen,  and  she 
will  instantly  lay  a  small  egg  ;  the  chick  will  be 
short  in  the  leg,  have  feathers  to  the  foot,  and  put 
on  the  appearance  of  the  cock  ;  so  that  it  is  a  fre- 
quent complaint  where  bantams  are  Itept,  that 
they  make  the  hens  lay  small  eggs  and  spoil  the 
breed.  Reverse  the  case;  put  a  large  dung-hili 
cock  to  bantam  hens,  and  instantly  they  will  lay 
larger  eggs,  and  the  chicks  will  be  good  sized 
birds,  and  the  bantam  will  have  nearly  disappear- 
ed. Here,  then,  are  a  number  of  facts  known  toeve- 
ry  one,  or  at  least  open  to  be  known  by  every  one, 
clearly  proving  the  influence  of  the  male  in  some 
animals  ;  and  as  I  hold  it  to  be  an  axiom  that  na- 
ture never  acts  by  contraries — never  outrages  the 
law  clearly  fixed  in  one  species,  by  adopting  the 
opposite  course  in  another — therefore,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  on  the  length  of 
one  side  being  gi^'en,  we  can,  with  certainty,  de» 
monstrate  that  of  the  remaining;  bo,  having, 
found  these  laws  to  exist  in  one  race  of  animals, 
we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  every  species  ia 
subjected  to  the  self-same  rules — the  whole  beaf- 
ing,  in  fact,  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
radii  of  a  circle. 

Now,  then,  to  the  point  of  expediency.  Let  ua 
suppose  that  I  have  formed  an  erroneous  opimon, 
and  that  other  essayists  brincj  forward  counter- 
proof,  to  show  the  power  of  the  female.  What 
difficulties  arise  in  changing  the  whole  females  on 
an  extensive  farm,  while,  with  what  ease  a  new 
male  is  procured!  Sir  John  Sebright  says,  '-Many 
females  throw  progeny  unlike  themselves,  and  it 
would  be  wise  to  try  them  with  a  male  whose 
stock  is  known  previous  to  breeding  from  them." 
How  should  we  manage  if  we  found  it  necessary 
from  this  cause,  to  put  away  a  set  of  females, 
which  we  had  procured  from  a  great  distance,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  improving  our  breed?  If 
proof  were  retjuired  in  a  thing  so  plan  to  common 
sense,  the  enormous  prices  given  for  males  in  com- 


J  If  a  mule  be  remarked  in  Spain  as  particularly 
neat  and  handseme,  the  muleteer  Wi  i  always  say,  "St, 
$ignor,  caballo  estavo ,  padrt  ;**  Yes,  »ir,  a  horse  was 
his  father. 
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parison  ol  females,  would  show  the  advantage  of 
getting  that  sex  which  can  give  the  breeder  a  hun- 
dred of  his  offspring  in  a  season  in  place  of  one. 
Another  advantage  is  the  letting  out  the  males  to 
hire  lor  the  season,  a  thing  greatly  to  be  wished 
the  soceity  would  encourage,  and  give  premiums 
for.  The  system  is  productive  of  the  best  conse- 
quences, a  few  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  bring 
betbre  the  society ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  it 
is  only  by  the  male,  for  a  thousand  obvious  rea- 
sons, that  it  can  be  done.  When  a  person  has 
bred  or  purchased  a  male,  he  not  only  does  not 
like  to  put  him  away,  although  he  perhaps  has 
found  out  that  he  is  not  well  calculated,  either  as 
to  cross  or  selection,  to  suit  the  females  he  has  to 
put  him  to;  but  from  the  partiality  which  we  all 
have  for  our  own,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  we  think  an 
animal,"  which,  in  truth,  is  of  no  value,  to  be  a 
very  fine  one;  and  thus  the  breeder  patters  on 
with  an  inferior  animal,  instead  of  year  by  year 
selecting  such  a  male  for  hire  as  he  sees  would 
be  best  suited  to  correct  the  faults  of  his  stock. 
Look  to  the  good  arising  in  our  breed  of  hor- 
ses from  this  system,  which  in  fact  public  stal- 
lions exemplify.  Look  how  the  districts  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  practice  of  letting  bulls  and  rams 
of  by  the  season  exists,  have  far  outstripped  the  rest 
the  island  in  the  excellence  of  the  stock  which  ihey 
possess;  and  let  any  one  say  if  the  benefit  result- 
ing from  it  is  not  self-evident.  If  such  a  thing 
were  to  be  introduced  in  Scotland,  and  I  shall  hope 
one  day  to  see  it  introduced  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Highland  Society,  it  ought  decidedly  to  be 
in  the  shape  of  shows  or  competitions.  Then  a 
spirited  farmer,  or  a  few  neighbors,  could  join  and 
procure  a  fine  animal  at  an  easy  rate  :  then  the 
ignorant  pretending  judge  would  be  told  the  truth 
by  the  verdict  passed  on  his  property  by  the  pub- 
lic, who  would  not  spare  either  his  veracity  or  self- 
conceit  ;  comparison  would  teach  all  a  better  taste 
and  judgment;  fine  animals  would  be  brought 
from  England,  and  all  parts  of  the  country;  and 
rewards,  not  only  of  fame,  but  of  emolument,  would 
be  conferred  on  the  man  who  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  his  trade,  and  consequently  brought 
foward  the  finest  animals.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
better  conclude  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Sir 
John  Sebright,  whose  ideas  on  the  subject  alto- 
gether coincide  with  my  own.  "There  is,  per- 
haps," says  he,  "no  means  by  which  the  breed  of 
animals  can  be  so  rapidly  and  so  effectually  im- 
proved, as  by  its  being  the  particular  business  of 
some  breeders  to  provide  male  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  to  hire.  No  trouble  or  expense 
will  be  spared  by  those  who  expect  to  derive  pro- 
fit, not  from  the  quantity  but  from  the  quality  of 
the  animals  which  they  breed  ;  the  competition 
which  must  always  exist  between  breeders  of  this 
description  will  be  a  never-failing  stimulus  to  ex- 
ertion. The  common  farmer,  who  seldom  sees 
any  stock  but  his  own  or  that  oi'  his  neiwhborf=, 
generally  concludes  that  his  have  arrived\t  the 
summit  of  perfection.  But  the  breeder,  who  lets 
for  hire,  must  frequently  submit  his  own  male  ani- 
mals to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  to  the 
criticism  of  his  rivals,  who  will  certainly  not  en- 
courage any  prejudices  he  may  entenain  of  their 
superiority.  Thus  each,  besides  the  improvement 
of  his  stock,  will  receive  a  fair  remuneration  ;  and 
every  breeder  have  the  means  of  aelectino- the 
male  he  thinks  best  calculated  for  the  females  he 
may  happen  to  possess." 


I  have  now,  I  humbly  conceive,  shown  not  only 
that  it  is  the  male  parent  which  is  capable  of  most 
speedily  improving  the  breed  of  live  stoik,  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  but  that  the  male  is  the 
parent,  i'vom  motives  of  sense  and  sound  policy, 
which  we  can  alone  look  to  for  the  improvement 
of  our  breed  of  live-stock. 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
ICE-HOUSES. 

In  your  July  No,  the  question  is  asked,  "  who 
will  answer  to  the  request  of  a  subscriber  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  best  plan  of  building  ice-houses,  the 
most  suitable  situation,  &c.  &c. '?"  As  my  expe- 
rience upon  this  subject  has  been  considerable,  and 
differs,  in  some  respects,  from  that  communicated 
for  the  Cabinet  in  some  of  the  succeeding  num- 
bers, I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  it,  though  at 
this  late  day  :  and  ask  the  lavor  of  a  publication, 
if  you  shall  believe  there  is  in  the  premises  any 
information  conveyed  worth  the  expense  of  print- 
ing. 

The  first  great  secret  in  constructing  an  ice- 
house, which  will  preserve  the  ice  until  the  suc- 
ceeding winter,  consists  in  making  it  of  considera- 
ble capacity;  to  contain  from  80  to  100  full  ox-cart 
loads.  The  next  is,  that  it  should  be  underground, 
and  in  a  porous  soil.  If  this  last  cannot  be  obtam- 
ed,  the  inconvenience  may  be  obviated,  where  the 
location  will  admit  of  it,  by  a  tortuous  drain  fiom 
the  bottom,  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water  from  the  dissolving  ice  without 
admitting  the  introduction  of  the  warm  external 
air;  or  in  a  comparatively  level  situation,  by  sinkmg 
a  well  in  the  centre,  deep  enough  to  reach  a  porous 
soil;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  reached  easily,  of  capa- 
city safficienl  to  contain  eight  or  ten  hogsheads  of 
water,  and  in^both  cases  loalled  and  not  filled  up 
with  stone.  The  bottom  of  the  pit  may  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  have  a  fiill  from  the  whole  circum- 
ference to  this  centre. 

My  ice-house  is  a  pit  eighteen  feet  square,  and 
twelve  feet  deep,  walled  up  with  stone  as  an  ordi- 
nary cellar — the  wall  eighteen  inches  thick,  and 
continued  one  foot  above  the  ground — the  roof  of 
shingles,  and  the  ends  boarded  up  with  the  space 
of  an  inch  between  each  board,  to  admit  a  free  ven- 
tilation. I  fill  it  in  the  following  manner.  When 
there  comes  a  good  snow  which  drifts  a  good 
deal,  I  collect  three  or  four  ox-carts  and  half  a  do- 
zen hands,  and  chosing  a  drift  which  has  blown 
from  a  grass-field,  the  snow  is  cut  with  a  shovel 
or  spade  into  blocks  of  a  size  to  be  handled  with  fa- 
cility, loaded  into  the  carts,  which  are  backed  up 
to  the  door  of  the  ice-hou.-^e  anil  tilted  in.  The  bu- 
siness of  one  hand  is  to  remain  in  the  ice-house 
and  tramp  the  snow  ivell  and  evenly  doivn.  When 
the  snow  is  in  good  condition,  that  is,  when  it  is 
drifted  info  high  l)anks,  and  thereby  remltred  so- 
lid, the  filliiiiris  executed  with  great  iiiciiity,  econo- 
my anil  celerity.  In  the  winter  of  1837,"  my  ice- 
house Wits  filled  to  the  condt  of  the  root  in  one 
day  and  a  quarter,  by  seven  hands  and  two  ox- 
carts, Thedrift  was  within  150  yards  of  the  ice- 
house. In  the  winter  of"lS38  T  filled  the  same 
house  in  one  dny  and  a  half  by  five  hands  and  ,j 
three  ox-car's.  This  snow  was  not.  drifted.  It  was  I 
the  last  of  March,  and  the  prospect  of  getting  drift     1 
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snow  had  failed.  It  was  a  wet  snow.  I  had  it  roll- 
ed into  large  balls  on  one  day,  and  on  the  next, 
when  the  water  had  pretty  well  drained  out  of  it, 
it  was  |}ul  into  carls  and  emptied  into  the  ice-house. 
In  the  latter  mode  when  the  snow  is  wet  enough 
to  be  rolled  into  balls  with  lacility,  the  filling  is  ex- 
ecuted with  more  expedition,  and  packing  very 
close  in  the  house,  it  does  not  dissolve  so  much  as 
the  driven  snow.  I  have  filled  my  ice-house  with 
driven  snow  so  white  and  clean,  as  to  be  used  with 
equal  gust  in  all  modes  in  which  ice  is  used  ;  but 
when  rolled  into  balls,  even  on  grass-lands,  it  con- 
tracts impurities  from  the  surface,  from  which  it 
cannot  be  freed,  which  render  it  unfit  lor  some  few 
of  the  purposes  for  which  ice  is  used.  For  the  pre- 
servation of  fresh  meat,  &c.,  and  for  the  making  of 
ice-creams,  snow  is  preferable  to  ice,  for  an  obvious 
reason  ;  while  for  almost  all  other  purposes  it  may 
be  use(l  with  almost  equal  comfort  and  advantage. 
Snow  is  water  converted  into  vapor,  exhaled,  free 
from  all  impurities  ;  and  frozen  in  the  clouds,  de- 
scends to  us,  and  is  an  appropriate  and  beautiful,  as 
just  emblem  of  the  highest  moral  purity.  Ice  is 
water  congealed,  with  all  its  impurities,  and  these 
are  not  a  tew,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
the  moGt  nauseous  of  them  are  invisible  ;  at  least 
this  is  the  character  of  the  water  from  which  the 
ice  is  obtained,  from  which  most  ice-houses  are 
filled.  The  filling  an  ice-house  with  ice,  is,  to  most 
persons  in  the  country,  even  when  there  is  a  stream 
convenient,  and  a  pond  even  without  the  expense 
of  constructing  one,  a  job  so  laborious,  expensive, 
disagreeable,  and  unhealthy  to  those  actively  en- 
gaged in  its  operations,  that  1  have  no  doubt  many 
are  kept  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  wholesome 
(when  pure,)  and  grateful  luxury  by  these  consi- 
derations alone.  And  why  should  this  be  so,  since 
an  ice-house  filled  with  drifted  snow,  or  snow  wet 
enough  to  be  rolled  into  large  balls,  and  left  fur 
twelve  hours  to  drain  before  being  put  into  the  ice- 
house, affords  all  the  comforts,  advantages  and 
luxuries  which  can  be  derived  from  one  filled  with 
ice.  Add  to  this,  the  cost  of  the  former,  it  does 
not  exceed  $10,  and  may  be  executed  in  dry  and 
mild  weather,  and  exposes  to  no  disease ;  whereas, 
if  filled  with  ice,  the  work  must  be  done  while  the 
weather  is  very  cold  ;  or  if  the  ice  be  dissolving,  it 
is  not  so  good,  and  greatly  exposes  to  disease  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  operation,  and  costs  four 
limes  as  much. 

My  ice-house  is  walled  with  stone.  I  fill  it  with- 
out placing  any  material  betweens  the  wall  and  the 
snow.  As  soon  as  it  is  filled,  and  the  ice  sunken 
sufficiently  for  that  purpose,  which  will  be  the  first 
few  days  of  thawing  weather,  I  cover  it  well  with 
wheat  straw,  say  two  or  three  feet  thick,  and  as  it 
begins  to  separate  from  the  wall  I  push  the  srtaw 
dovvn  as  far  as  it  can  be  got,  and  occasionally  do 
this  during  the  summer.  My  ice-house  frequent- 
ly has  snow  in  it  when  the  season  comes  round  tor 
filling  it. 

Robert  H.  Akcher. 
Churchville,  Harford,  county,  Md. 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabiaet. 
LIME. 

Mr.  Editor, — Your  Cabinet,  which  is  even  now, 
I  believe,  the  beet  publication  on  farming  in  this 


country,  might  be  rendered  more  generally  useful, 
I  am  sure,  if  your  correspondents  (who  are  nu- 
merous and  able,)  would  always  state  the  grounds 
on  which  they  form  their  opinions.  Advice,  un- 
supported by  example,  is  seldom  followed  ;  nor  ia 
the  fact  that  the  persons  who  give  it  most  fre- 
quently use  fictitious  names,  any  incentive  to  its 
adoption,  especially  as  the  statements  and  conclu- 
sions made  by  them,  however  true,  often  appear 
ridiculous  and  absurd.  If  your  contributors  would 
all  substantiate  their  statements,  (by  a  relation)  as 
I  have  intimated  before,  of  the  facts  and  experi- 
ments on  which 'they  are  founded,  and  give  loo 
their  names  and  residences,  so  that  people  may 
know  on  whom  they  depend,  a  very  great  stum- 
bling block  to  the  usefulness  of  your  paper  would 
be  removed. 

These  reflections  were  produced  by  the  singu- 
lar circumstance,  that  although  the  Farmers'  Cab- 
inet abounds  witii  testimony  in  favor  of  using  lime, 
yet  in  tliis  vicinity  there  are  very  few  indeed  wlio 
have  been  prevailed  upon  by  it  to  give  this  inval- 
uable manure  a  trial. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  think  the  following  ex- 
tract from  my  journal  (free  at  least  from  the  above 
objection)  will  have  any  tendency  to  arouse  the 
people  of  this  section  of  country  to  their  own  in- 
terest, you  are  requested  to  give  it  a  place  in  your 
periodical. 

In  the  spring  of  1835, 1  planted  a  field  contain- 
ing twenty-five  acres  of  land  in  corn  ;  this  field 
was  a  light  and  sandy  soil,  and  liad  been  in  corn, 
oats,  and  pasture,  ^vithout  any  admixture  of  clo- 
ver, or  manure,  successively  for  a  number  of  years; 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  was 
received  frorh  this  field  this  season,  which  was 
considered  an  uncommon  large  crop  ;  the  follow- 
ing spring  this  field  was  sown  in  oats,  which  at 
harvest  was  in  some  places  scarcely  worth  cut- 
ting ;  the  following  fall  it  was  sown  in  wheat,  and 
in  the  spring  following  I  sowed  it  in  clover;  the 
result  of  the  wheat  crop  was,  that  I  did  not  receive 
as  much  as  was  sown,  and  thinkmg  the  clover  not 
worth  keeping  for  the  scythe,  it  was  pastured  un- 
til fall. 

Profiting  by  former  experience,  I  now  deter- 
mined to  apply  lime  to  this  field  ;  accordingly  in 
the  spring  (1838,)  I  had  it  well  ploughed,  and  800 
bushels  ofstone-lime  carefully  spread  upon  twenty 
acres  of  the  same.  It  was  then  harrowed  well 
until  in  good  order,  afier  which  it  was  struck  out 
lightly  four  feet  square  for  planting  corn,  whicfi 
was  done  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  oi'  May. 
(My  reasons  for  adopting  the  above  method,  was 
that  the  land  being  poor,  and  having,  the  fall  pre- 
vious to  liming,  been  manured,  I  thought,  by  flush- 
ing it  in  the  sprifig,  and  spreading  the  lime  on  top 
and  harrowing  well  would  be  the  best  plan  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  corn,  as  well  as  to  improve 
the  land  speedily  ;  and  I  would  observe  that  the 
corn  was  not  cultivated  so  much  as  I  wished, 
owing  to  a  storm  which  knocked  it  about  so  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  continue  cultivating  it.) 
I  was  careful  in  leaving  but  two  stalks  in  each 
hill.  The  corn  on  the  twenty  acrs,  which  had 
been  limed  suffered  but  little  if  any,  from  the  se- 
vere drought  which  took  place  this  season,  but 
the  corn  on  the  five  acres  having  no  lime  on,  suf- 
fered very  much.  The  corn  was  cut^up  and  shocked 
in  the  month  of  September,  and  husked  out  and 
measured  in  November.     The  corn  was  very  dry 
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and  good.  The  result  of  this  crop  was  743  bush- 
els from  (he  twenty  acres  which  were  Hmed,  ma- 
nured, &c.  and  80  bushels  from  the  five  acres  hav- 
ing no  lime  on,  making  in  the  whole  823  bushels 
of  corn.  It  is  the  conviction  of  many  farmers, 
that  the  corn. crops  this  season  would  have  been 
much  larger,  had  not  the  drought  taken  place. 

Let  us  now  contrast  this  last  crop  oi"  corn  with 
the  former  one,  and  show  the  difference  as  to  the 
land  which  was  limed,  manured,  &c.,  and  the 
land  which  was  not,  as  the  soil  of  this  field  was 
alike  in  quality  previous  to  the  above  improve- 
ment. 

bU3. 

1835.    Produce  of  twenty  acres,  19  bushels  per  acre,  380 

1838.     Do.      Qf  20  do.    37     do.  do.  743 


Or,  produce  of  the  whole  25  acres  in  1835, 
1838.  Do.  of  20  acres,  and  16  buSiels  per  acre  on  5 
acres  not  limed,  80  bushels, 


363 
475 


803 
^8 


Showing  a  difference  between  the  former  and  the 
last  crop,  from  20  acres,  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  bushels ;  and  a  difference  between  the  for- 
mer crop  from  the  whole  field,  and  the  last  crop, 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  bushel.'j. 

It  will  appt^ar  then,  Mr.  Editor,  that  1  have  re- 
ceived this  season  363  bushels  of  corn  more  Irom 
twenty  acres  of  this  field  than  the  former  crop, 
which  was  received  from  the  same  twenty  acres. 
Or,  taking  in  the  five  acres  which  had  no  lime  on, 
I  received  an  overplu.s  this  season  of  328  bush- 
els, there  being  that  number  of  bushels  of  corn 
from  the  field,  more  than  at  the  former  crop. 

We  will  now  make  some  estimate  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  lime,  and  I  think  it  costs  nothing  to  those 
who  use  it  judiciously  upon  their  land.  We  will 
take  into  this  estimate  the  overplus  corn  from  the 
twenty  acres  of  land  which  was  limed,  the  over- 
plus of  which  is  363  bushels. 

Land  (twenty  acres)  Dr. 

1638.    May  1.  To  am't  paid  for  800  bushels  of  lime 

delivered,  $200  00 

Tospreading  lime,  &c.  8  00 

Not.     Interest  on  thu  money,  7  mo.  7  00 


Supra, 

By  363  bushels  of  corn  at  75  cli. 


215  00 

Cr. 

«272  25 


By  balance  remaining  on  overplus  corn,  $57  25 

Thus  it  will  appear,  that  after  paying  for  the 
lime,  and  for  carting  and  spreading  it,  and  allowing 
the  interest  on  the  money  paid,  there  still  remains 
a  balance  from  tiie  overplus  corn  the  sum  of  $57 
25,  which  will  amply  pay  for  all  extra  labor  and 
expense  that  the  raising  of  this  overplus  of  corn 
may  be  charged  with.  If  such  then  is  the  case, 
which  is  to  me  as  clear  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  how  is  it  that  lime  ''costs  too  much,''''  which  ap- 

f)ears  to  be  the  hobby-horse  upon  which  too  many 
and-holders  in  our  neighborhood  ride  upon  ;  and 
for  which  reason  it  is  not  used  upon  their  lands. 
There  are  few  individuals  here  who  have  lately 
given  it  a  trial,  and  they  have  been  fully  satis- 
fied as  to  the  powerful  effects  of  this  invaluable 
mineral  upon  their  land;  and  I  hope  that  the  time 
is  not  for  distant  when  many  of  our  land-holders 
in  this  neighboorhood  will  give  it  a  trial.  We 
shall  not  then  fear  but  what  our  section  of  country 
will  advance  too  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

R.  M.  Black. 
ffneader  Hun.,  N.  Cattlt  Co.,  Del.,  Dec.  25,  1888. 


From  the  Silk  Culturlst. 
EXHIBIT    OF    THE  VALUE    OF    SILKS,  IMPORT- 
ED    INTO     THE     UNITED     STATES,     AND     EX- 
PORTED, FROM   1821  TO   1837   INCLUSIVE. 


Silks. 

Year. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

1821 

$4,486,924 

$  1,057,243 

1822 

6,840,928 

1,016,262 

1823 

6,718,444 

1,512,449 

1824 

7,204,588 

1,816,325 

1825 

10,299,743 

2,590,381 

1826 

8,327,909 

3,367,015 

1827 

6,712,015 

1,871,276 

1828 

7,686,640 

1,270,461 

1829 

7.192,698 

956,925 

1830 

5,932.243 

1,061,054 

1831 

11,117,946 

1,186,129 

1832 

9,248,907 

1,337,073 

1833 

9,498,366 

1,332,872 

1834 

10,998,964 

1,036,057 

1835 

16,677,547 

758,900 

1836 

22,980,212 

762,730 

1637 

14,352,823 

1,207,802 

T.  L.  Smith,    Register. 
Treasury  Department, 

Register's  Office,  jlug.  31,  1838. 


From  the  Franklin  Farmer. 
the  short-horn  fever  in  KENTUCKY. 

The  Cultivator  and  Genesee  Farmer  were  pro- 
phecying  a  short  time  ago,  that  the  cattle  fever 
in  the  west  would  soon  reach  a  crisis.  Those 
who  are  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  never 
fail  to  find  the  tacts  which  verily  their  predic- 
tions ;  and  accordingly,  the  last  number  of  the 
Cultivator,  in  noticing  the  price  of  a  cow  which 
was  lately  sold  lor  !^2000  in  Kentucky,  announ- 
ces, that  "this  is  the  climax."  The  lever,  hav- 
ing reached  its  crisis,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Cultivator,  we  wonder  that  paper  had  not  ad- 
vised its  readers  whether  the  patient  would  die 
or  get  well.  Judge  Buel  is  unquestionably  an 
excellent  farmer  and  writer,  but  clearly  he  is  no 
doctor  ;  and  if  he  were,  he  could  not  feel  the  pulse, 
of  a  patient,  at  his  distance,  fi-om  Kentucky.  But 
if  our  worthy  cotemporary  will  honor  our  stale  by 
a  visit,  we  promise  to  accompany  him  to  the  farm 
of  every  prominent  breeder,  and  he  will  then  be 
able  to  study  and  learn  the  true  pathology  of  this 
disease,  which  at  a  distance,  appears  so  fright- 
ful. We  will  point  him  to  the  glorious  blue-grass 
pastures,  and  the  immense  fields  of  "meal,  mea- 
dow and  manure,"  abounding  in  Kentucky ;  we 
will  show  him  estimates  of  the  exports  of  live- 
stock from  Kentucky  to  every  quarter  of  the  vast 
south ;  vve  will  prove  to  him  the  great  demand 
for  improved  animals  of  any  discription,  not  only 
existing  in  Kentucky,  but  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  which  cannot  be  met;  vve  will 
point  him  to  the  spirit  which  is  exhibited  here  of 
substituting  superior  for  infierior  stock,  and  to  the 
willingness  of  paying  at  present  a  comparatively 
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high  price  in  view  of  the  vast  advantage  which 
must  ultimately  result  Irom  rearing  good  animals, 
instead  of  bad  ones  ;  and  we  think  he  will  ackow- 
ledge  that  these  are  undoubtedly  some  ot  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  this  great  malady.  Will  you 
come,  Judge? — We  promise  you  shall  graduate 
before  you  return  to  the  north. 

The  "  climax,^''  however,  we  think,  is  not  yet 
attained  in  Kentucky.  The  gentlemen  who  paid 
$2000  for  a  cow,  have  refused  an  advance  on 
that  price  for  her.  One  half  of  the  ^2000  cow 
and  calf  has  been  lately  purchased  by  the  owner 
of  the  other  half,  at  an  advance  on  cost.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  higher  prices  than  these 
will  hereafter  be  given,  for  the  animals  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  are  considered  extra  superior  ; 
but  we  are  confident  that  the  present  current  rates 
will  be  sustained  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is 
not  the  least  symptom  of  that  decline  which  inva- 
riably follows  a  ^'climax."  In  saying  this,  however, 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the 
propriety  of  every  farmer's  giving  these  enormous 
prices.  For  the  good  of  the  breeding  interest, 
and  in  view  of  the  more  rapid  and  general  spread 
of  the  Durham  cattle,  we  wish  they  could  be  sold 
at  prices  that  would  justify  every  farmer  in  sub- 
stituting thera  for  interior  breeds  of  the  country. 
Purchasers  can  in  general,  buy  Durham  cattle  in 
Kentucy  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  they  can  get 
animals  of  equal  quality  in  England,  and  hence 
the  present  current  rates  will  not  probably  decline 
very  shortly.  But  we  should  rejoice  to  announce 
such  a  decline  as  would  enable  all  to  purchase  ; 
although  we  think  those  enterprising  pioneers 
who  have  risked  so  much  money  in  introducing 
them  into  the  country,  ought  to  be  amply  remun- 
erated. We  learn  that  several  individuals  and 
companies  in  Kentucky,  having  heavy  capital, 
have  gone  or  sent  agents  to  England  to  purchase 
more  improved  stock  of  every  discription  ;  and 
this  at  a  time  too,  when,  it  is  understood,  the  price 
of  superior  cattle  has  advanced  fill:}'  per  cent  in 
that  country. 


From  tlie  Genesee  Farmer. 
ELECTRO-MAGNBTIC  POWER. 

In  a  latenamberof  the  Genesee  Farmer,  an  in- 
quiry was  made  as  to  the  state  of  Davenport's 
electro-magnetic  machines,  and  the  probability 
of  their  affording  a  power  capable  of  working 
thrashing  machines  of  the  kind  noticed  by  the  in- 
quirer, as  well  as  affording  power  for  other  pur- 
poses. To  this  inquiry  we  can  only  say,  that 
nothing  morels  known  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port's machines,  than  that  he  has  for  some  months 
been  at  work  upon  one  which  it  is  hoped  will  jus- 
tify the  anticipations  he  and  his  friends  appear  to 
entertain  of  it  as  a  moving  power.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  experiments  of 
others,  if  not  of  Mr.  D.,  would  seem  to  lead  to 
the  supposition,  that  the  increase  of  power  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  size  in  the  ma- 
chines; and  Dr.  Page  of  Washington,  who  has 
tried  various  combinations  of  this  power,  and 
carefully  watched  the  results,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  cannot  be  made  applicable  for  the  purpo- 
ses requiring  great  power,  or  such  as  now  require 
Bteam,  or  at  least  that  a  single  machine  cannot 
be  made  to  exert  such  a  power.     Dr.  Page's  con- 


clusion may  be  correct,  so  far  as  regards  the 
working  of  a  siniorle  machine ;  but  we  think  he 
has  himself  furnished  evidence,  that  any  required 
degree  of  power  may  be  obtained  by  a  combi- 
nation of  small  machines.  In  Silliman's  Journal 
for  January,  1839,  is  a  paper  on  this  subject  by 
Dr.  Page,  in  the  course  of  which  there  is  a  draw- 
ing and  description  of  a  machine  made  by  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Boston,  of  whicli  Dr.  Page  says — "As 
a  proof  that  electro-magnetism  is  susceptible  of 
useful  application  where  only  a  small  power  is 
wanted,  a  sruall  engine  was  made  by  Mr.  Davis 
in  the  inonth  of  July  last,  by  the  aid  of  which  an 
individual  gains  fifteen  dollars  per  day,  by  the 
simpleoperation  of  drilling  the  steel-plates  for  gas 
burners.  I  think  this  may  be  considered  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  mechanical  application  of 
electro-magnetism  has  been  turned  to  profitable 
account."  It  appears  perfectly  evident  to  us,  that  a 
combination  of^the  power  of  several  such  machines, 
like  that  of  several  boilers  on  a  single  steam-engine, 
may  be  nmde  to  exert  almost  any  power  wanted ; 
whether  the  expense  would  be  justified  in  the  re- 
sult, can  only  be  determined  when  the  nature 
and  efficiency  of  this  new  agent  is  better  under- 
stood. As  it  is,  we  must  for  a  time  be  content 
with  the  old  fashioned  agents,  horse,  water  or 
steam-power,  and  patiently  wait  for  other  devel- 
opments and  improvements. 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
THE   SUGAR   BEET    AND    THE   RUTA   BAGA. 

Although  the  gentlemen  who  formed  (he  "Su- 
gar Beet  Society,"  and  introduced  the  seed  among 
us,  have  not  as  yet  seen  their  hopes  realized  by  the 
establishment  of  sugar  manufactories  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, yet  they  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  our 
farmers  for  introducing  to  their  notice  an  article 
which  must,  I  think,  ere  long,  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  our  list  of  root-crops,  as  cultivated  expressly  lor 
the  winter  food  of  our  stock.  I  am  aware  of  the 
preference  given  by  difi'erent  root-growers  to  the 
carrot,  the  ruta  baga,  and  the  beet,  and  that  pre- 
conceived opinion  often  prevents  a  lair  trial  of  the 
merits  of  other  roots. 

I  have  the  past  season  cultivated  the  beet  and 
ruta  baga,  and  were  either  one  out  of  reach,  I 
should  rest  satisfied  with  the  other  as  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries  for  our  cattle  during  the  winter, 
and  a  rich  mine  from  which  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  manure,  and  consequently  the  crops  to 
which  manure  is  applied  ;  I  cultivated  both,  in  or- 
der to  arrive,  by  experiment,  at  some  conclusion  as 
to  their  relative  value ;  the  season  has  been  un- 
propitious  for  all  root  crops,  it  is  said  ;  as  for  me,  I 
cannot  complain;  one  sixteenth  of  an  acre  planted 
with  beets  without  manure,  (but  in  a  deep  rich 
soil,)  twice  ploughed,  and  four  times  harrowed, 
gave  65  bushels,;  at  the  rate  of  1,040  bushels  per 
acre.  One  fourth  of  an  acre  of  ruta  baga  on  an 
inferior  piece  of  ground  on  which  was  put  three 
two-horse  loads  of  manure,  twice  ploughed  and 
three  times  harrowed,  gave  120  bushels ;  equal  (o 
480  bushels  per  acre. 

The  beets  had  a  fair  chance ;  it  was  nothing  but 
straight-forward  work  with  them  from  planting  un- 
til gathering  time ;  but  the  poor  ruta  bagas  had 
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up-hill  work  for  six  weeks  at  the  beginning  ;  the 
drought,  the  grass-hopper  and  the  turnip  Hea,  did 
their  work  so  effectually  that  I  abandoned  the  crop 
in  despair  J  however,  when  the  rains  came  on,  ma- 
ny seeds  which  had  lain  in  tbe  earth  vegetated  and 
grew  so  luxuriantly  as  to  give  the  above  result, 
where  every  one  who  saw  the  ground  predicted 
there  would  not  be  five  bushels ;  with  a  fair  chance, 
I  firmly  believe,  my  quarter  acre  would  have  yield- 
ed 250  bushels. 

As  to  tbe  relative  value  oi'lhe  rival  crops,  I  can- 
not say  any  thing  with  accuracy  farther  than  that 
when  our  stock  of  beets  was  exhausted,  and  we 
commenced  feeding  the  ruta  bagas,  although  I 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  in  the  pails,  the  quantity  of  but- 
ter on  the  second  loeek  of  turnip  feed  loas  reduced 
one-third,  at  which  point  it  still  continues  ;  the 
quality  is  about  the  same. 

I  have  no  other  facts  in  possession  which  will 
warrant  me  in  giving  the  beet  the  prelerence. 
The  cattle  eat  the  turnips  with  the  same  eager- 
ness as  the  beets,  and  present  the  same  healthy 
appearance.  The  horses  and  store-hogs  I  find 
give  preference  to  the  beet,  the  sheep  to  the  tur- 
nip, and  all  the  fault  I  have  to  find  is  with  myself 
for  not  raising  enough  to  let  the  above  mentioned 
worthies  comes  in  with  ihe  cattle  for  their  daily 
rations  of  roots.  Others  have  no  doubt  dipt  into 
this  subject  more  deeply  than  I  have,  and  are  con- 
sequently much  better  qualified  from  experience 
and  longer  observation  to  arrive  at  more  positive 
conclusions ;  will  they  let  us  hear  from  them? 
Mahlon  S.  Kirkbride. 

Morrisville,  Jan.  I5th,  1839. 


From  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
ON  THE  PRKPARATION     OF    ORCHARD    GRASS- 
SEED   FOR  SOWING 

Orchard  grass-seed  is  always  in  the  hull  or 
chaff,  and  is  very  light,  not  weighing  more  than 
12  or  14  lbs.  per  busliel,  and  if  sown  without 
being  first  welted,  it  is  very  liable  to  fail  though 
the  seed  be  ever  so  good.  It  is  recommended  to 
spread  it  out  on  the  floor,  and  with  a  watering  pot 
to  sprinkle  it,  and  then  mix  it  well  with  a  rake, 
and  then  let  it  lay  till  the  next  day,  when  if  ne- 
cessary, it  may  be  again  sprinkled  with  water,  and 
mixed  up  well ;  and  before  sowing  it,  mix  piaster- 
of-Paris  with  it  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  state  for 
sow^ing.  The  water  and  plaster  will  increase  the 
weight,  and  cause  it  to  settle  close  to  the  ground 
and  enable  it  to  take  root.  This  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  and  profitable  grasses,  and  every 
care  ought  to  be  taken  in  sowing  it  properly,  for 
on  this  depends  the  success  of  the  crop.  It  is 
generally  sown  much  too  thin;  two  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  preferable  to  one  by  just  one  half.  Re- 
member that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well.  R. 


From  tlie  Hampshire   Gazette. 
EXCAVATING  BY  STEAM- 

In  excavating  for  the  rail-road  near  Springfield, 
a  machine  is  made  use  o(j  which  is  operated  by 
steam-power.      Similar  machines   are  also   used 


in  other  places  on  the  road.  The  machinery  of 
this  macliine,  which  we  are  not  able  to  describe, 
is  contained  in  a  small  building  about  the  size  of 
an  Irish  hut,  which  is  placed  on  ulu'cls,  aiul  can 
be  moved-  as  necessity  requires.  The,  scoap,  or 
scraper,  (we  are  ignorant  ol  the  proper  name  of 
it,)  is  something  like  a  coal-hod,  with  one  edge 
sharp,  and  containing  three  or  lour  large  teeth. 
A  huge  bail  is  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  scra- 
per, to  which  is  connected  a  chain  that  passes 
over  a  pully  at  the  extremity  ofa  projecting  crane, 
and  communicates  with  the  machinery  within  the 
building;  the  other  end  of  the  scraper  is  united 
to  a  beam,  or  lever,  which  passes  under  the  crane. 
The  scraper  is  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ex- 
cavation, the  mouth  of  it  sustaining  a  downward 
inclination,  and  is  thus  drawn  up  through  the 
gravel  by  the  chain  attached  to  the  bail,  and  filled. 
it  is  then  swung  off  by  means  of  the  crane,  over 
a  gravel  car,  the  bottom  removed  by  a  jerk  upon 
a  cord,  and  the  contents  discharged.  Each  scra- 
per fills  a  car  full,  and  every  operation  occupied 
about  a  minute.  It  is  said  to  excavate  as  rapidly 
as  2-5  men — making  a  saving  of  about  20  men. 
It  can  be  used  to  advantage,  we  presume,  only 
in  rather  light  soils. 

The  Irish  view  it  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  it  constantly  to  prevent  their 
destroying  it.  They  are  not  pleased  with  so  pow- 
erful a  competitor. 


From  the  Maine  Farmer^ 
CARE  OP    COWS. 

Some  farmers  are  particular  to  have  their  oxen 
and  horses  well  tended  and  well  fed,  but  pay  no 
attention  to  their  cows.  This  is  one  of  the  errors 
which  ought  to  be  corrected.  Cows  that  give 
milk  should  have  a  warm  barn,  the  best  hay  and 
a  feeding  of  roots  every  day,  and  the  extra  milk 
will  doubly  remunerate  the  trouble  and  expense. 
iV.nd  cows  that  are  dry,  and  expected  to  calve  in 
the  spring,  should  certainly  be  carefully  tended 
and  warmly  housed  to  keep  them  in  Hesh  and  pre- 
vent them  from  contracting  any  disease  which 
will  be  likely  to  affect  them  after  they  have  calved. 
Cattle  are  as  liable  to  take  cold  from  exposure  as 
men  are,  and  by  paying  a  little  attention  to  their 
comfort  you  maysavefhem  a  great  deal  of  suffering, 
and  yourself  much  loss.  A  great  portion  of  the 
accidents  which  happen  to  young  cows  with  their 
first  calf,  are  owing  to  poor  keeping,  exposure  to 
cold  or  some  accident  during  the  Avinter,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  not  manilested  until  after  they 
have  dropped  the  calf  A  mess  of  raw  potatoes 
and  a  little  salt  regularly  given  once  or  twice  a 
week  to  cows  that  will  calve  early,  is  very 
beneficial.  It  will  keep  their  hide  loose  and  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  healthy-action  through- 
out the  whole  system. 

While  on  this  subject,  there  is  one  practice  more 
we  will  name  which  is  followed  by  some  farmers, 
that  ought  to  be  abandoned.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  the  hay  over  into  the  crib  imme- 
diately under  their  cattle's  noses.  In  this  case 
they  necessarily  breath  on  it,  and  then  will  not  eat 
it.  A  board  from  the  bottom  of  the  partition  that 
separates  the  "  tie-up"  from  the  barn  floor,  should 
be  removed,  and  the  hay  placed  against  the 
aperture  within  their  reach.     By  feeding  in  this 
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way  you  can  give  them  as  much  as  they  will  eat, 
and  they  will  make  no  oris. 


From  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France,  ("in  1787,  '88,  '89.) 

ON  THE   CULTURE   OF  SILK  IN 
FRANCE. 

QuERCY. —  Caussade. — In  the  avenue  leading 
to  this  town,  two  rows  of  the  trees  are  mulberries, 
and  these  are  the  first  we  have  seen. 

Montauban. — Many  mulberries  here,  in  rows; 
and  under  some  of  them  four  rows  of  vines,  and 
then  six  or  seven  times  the  breadth  of  corn. 
When  the  leaves  are  not  in  time  lor  the  worms, 
or  are  destroyed  by  frosts,  they  are  led  with  let- 
tuce leaves  ;  and  if  no  lettuce,  with  cabbage;  but 
the  silk  is  so  worthless,  that  the  failure  is  reckoned 
nearly  equal  to  having  none  at  all. 

Toulouse  to  Noe. — Mulberry  trees  are  here 
worth  from  6  sows  to  20  sous,  and  30  sous  each, 
per  annum,  according  to  their  size. 

Noe. — Mulberries  worth  up  to  3  livres  per  free, 
per  annum.  But  silk  worms  have  missed  much 
for  three  years  past. 

Norbonne. — Many  mulberries;  all  with  pruned 
flat  heads. 

Pinjean. — Olives  are  a  beneficial  article  of  cul- 
ture, but  ihey  prefer  mulberries,  because  ihey 
yield  a  crop  every  year.  On  four  seterees  of  land 
they  have  sixty  trees;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
land  yields  barley  or  oats,  mown  for  forage,  of 
which  the  four  seterees  gives  60  quintals,  that  sell 
at  33  sous  the  quintal.  Single  mulberries  have 
paid  as  far  as  two  louis  each,  and  many  one  louis. 
If  tour  seterees  equal  two  acres,  there  are  thirty 
trees  on  an  acre,  and  the  acreable  produce  of  forage 
will  he  52  livres,  or  2£,  5s,  6d. 

Nisiues  to  Sauve. — Seven  mulberries  on  an  En- 
glish rood. 

Qiesac. — Mulberry  leaves  sell  commonly  at  3 
livres  the  quintal.  A  tree  yields  from  one  to  ele- 
ven quintals:  two,  three,  and  fjur  are  common. 
Gathering  the  leaves  cost  12  sous  the  quintal. 
Fifteen  quintiils  of  leaves  are  necessary  ibr  one 
ounce  of  grain,  [the  seed  or  eifgs  ol  the  vvorni]  : 
20  livres  the  mean  price  of  silk  per  lb.:  reckon 
that  an  olive  tree  pays  as  well  as  a  mulberry. 

Many  mulberries  about  Quesac,  and  sonift  on 
very  poor  dry  laud.  In  grass- fields  the  ground  is 
kept  dug  arounii  them,  as  far  as  the  branches  ex- 
tend. Remark  some  stones  laid  around  many 
trees,  for  soaie  distance  from  ihe  stem. 

Eight  trees  in  somethiriir  less  than  an  EnHish 

o  o  o 

rood. 

By  infiirmation,  ahuonds,  in  Rouverge,  pay  bet- 
ter than  mulberries,  and  with  much  less  expense 
and  aitemioii ;  3,  4,  5,  and  6  livres  a  tree. 

Gange. — iSlany  fine  mulberries  about  this 
place,  whiidi  yiehi  fi"om  3  livres  to  8  livres  a  tree 
in  comnioi!,  young  ont-s  exclude. I.  They  \ieid  'o 
twelve  quintals  of  leaves  ;  in  general,  three,  (bur, 
or  five.  The  price  varies  fi-oin  3  livre-i  to  \Qlivres 
the  i]iiiiital.  They  are  much  more  valual)le  than 
olives.  Tins  yciu*  the  great  cold  in  Aj)ril  destroy- 
ed tlie  younsj  buds  and  hurt  the  crop  irrpailv. 
They  never  think  olgivnitr  any  thing  to  worms  b(.i 
the  leaves  ;  have  heard  of  iweu'y  thiuijis,  hut  treat 
the  idea  with  the  irreatest  contempt,  knowinir  as 
they  do,  by  the  fabric,  the  worthlessness  of  silk, 
if  the  worms  au  so  led. 


Lndeve, — Mulberries  are  more  profitable  than 
olives;  yield  three,  lour,  and  five  quintals  of  leaves, 
which  fell,  in  common,  at  3  livres. 

Mirepoix. — Mulberries  are  here,  but  none  after, 
in  going  from  Carcassonne  to  St.  Martory. 
Auck. — A  lew  mulberries  near  the  town. 
It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  from  Mirepoix  to 
Bagnere  de  Luchoii,  and  from  thence  by  Pau  to 
Bayonne,  and  back  by  Dax  to  Auch,  a  line  of 
much  more  than  300  miles,  1  savv  no  mulberry 
trees. 

GuiENNE. — Leyrac. — Some  few  mulberries. 
Aiguillon. — A  Itiw  trees  for  some  miles  before 
this  place.  Behind  the  chateau,  in  the  town,  is  a 
large  plantation,  formed  by  the  late  duke;  which, 
being  in  the  fine  vale  of  the  Garonne,  the  land  is 
cultivated  as  the  rest,  under  hemp  and  wheat ;  but 
both  those  crops  are  less  than  middling,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  person  who  gave  us  the  informa- 
tion, on  account  of  the  roots  and  shade  of  the 
trees.  The  duke  gives  Ihe  leaves  to  the  people 
in  the  town,  furnishing  also  the  wood,  boards, 
grain,  and  whatever  else  is  necessary  for  (he  busi- 
ness, and  has  in  return  the  third  part  of  the  silk 
they  make.  Every  one  in  the  place,  and  all  round 
the  country,  say  that  he  loses  considerably  by  it; 
asserting,  that  the  land  thus  occupied  is  worth 
500  louis  a  year ;  that  the  crop  of  silk  is  so  preca- 
rious that  he  has  had  eight  quintals,  and  in  other 
years  only  three,  two,  and  even  one;  so  that  on 
an  average,  his  third  part  gives  only  150  louis, 
and  the  crops  under  the  trees  cannot  make  up  one- 
half  of  the  deficiency.  They  also  maintain,  that 
the  land  is  too  rich  for  mulberries ;  and,  to  prove 
that  they  are  right  in  their  ideas,  they  quoted  ma- 
ny srentlemen  in  the  neighborhood,  who  have 
grubbed  up  their  mulberries.* 

Tours. — They  have  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  city  many  mulberries,  insomuch,  thai  the 
value  of  the  raw  silk  has  amounted,  as  they  as- 
sert, in  a  good  year,  to  a  million  o\' livres.  I  walked 
several  times  into  the  country  to  view  Ihe  trees  and 
make  inquiries.  Many  of  Ihe  corn-fields  are  re- 
gularly planted  all  over ;  the  gardens  are  surround- 
ed with  I  hem  ;  and  the  roads  and  lanes  have  rowa 
ol  them.  The  large  good  trees,  in  a  favorable 
year,  give  to  the  value  of  4  livres,  but  not  in  com- 
mon. I  viewed  several  plantations;  containing 
old,  young,  good,  and  bad,  that  gave  on  an  aver- 
age, one  with  another,  30  sous,  which  seemed, 
from  various  accounts,  to  be  a  general  medium; 
it,  however,  excludes  very  bad  years  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  last  spring,  in  which  they  had  no  crop 
at  all,  the  frosts  in  April  (note,  this  is  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  climates  in  France,)  having  entirely 
destroyed.it.     I  saw  several  trees  which  gave  to 


*  All  the  places  before  named,  are  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Fiance.  Toulouse  is  as  far  south  as  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  Montpel- 
lier.  Tours,  in  Touraiiie,  the  next  named  place,  is  on 
the  Loire,  and  about  midw  ly  between  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities.  Since  Young's  account  was 
written,  the  mulberry  plantations  and  silk-culture  of 
Touraine  have  greatly  diminished,  as  appears  horn  an 
inquiry  into  the  causps,  instituted  by  the  Royal  and 
Central  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  as  published 
in  the  .dnnales  de  l\/Igriculivrc  Francaise,  for  1834. — 
See  page  257. — Ed.  Fak.  Kkg. 
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the  amount  of  10  to  15  sous  at  ten  years  old,  and 
30  sous  at  the  age  of  fifieen  years.  Plants,  at  two 
years  old,  are  sold  at  3  /i«res  the  hundred  :  at  three 
years  old,  4livres  :  and  good  trees,  proper  to  plant 
out  in  an  arable  field,  20  sows  each.  In  regard  to 
the  distance,  at  which  the  trees  are  planted,  they 
have  no  general  rule.  I  measured  many  distan- 
ces, in  a  large  corn  [wheal]  field,  and  found 
them  at  two  rod  squaije,  at  an  average:  in  another, 
they  were  six  yards  by  nine ;  which  trees  gave  40 
sous  on  a  medium  :  round  a  garden  they  were  at 
five  yards  from  tree  to  tree:  a  field,  entirely  crop- 
ped with  mulberries,  had  them  in  rows  atone  and 
a  half  rod  ;  and  between  the  rows  another  ofsmall 
plants,  in  the  manner  ofa  hedge,  llsixty  square 
yards  are  allowed  per  tree,  there  will  be  eighty  on 
an  acre,  and  if  they  give  30  sous  each,  it  will 
amount  to  the  vast  produce  of  5  livres  per  acre, 
besides  what  can  be  gained  under  them;  it  would, 
however  be  a  question,  whether  this  under-crop 
would  make  up  tor  bad  years,  that  yield  nothing? 
Around  field,  in  roads,  corners,  &.c.,  the  profit  will 
be  greater,  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  with 
all  this  profit  attending  them,  they  do  not  increase 
about  Tours;  yet  not  one  acre  in  a  hundred  adapt- 
ed to  the  culture,  is  so  employed,  vvhicli  shows 
either  a  very  uncommon  want  ol"capital,  or  doubts 
whether  the  cultivation  is  so  profiiuble  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  from  such  information. 

In  order  to  spread  the  cultivation,  government 
established  nurseries,  and  gave  the  trees  gratis, 
until  private  nurseries  were  opened;  and  in  wind- 
ing the  silk  much  assistance  was  also  given,  to  the 
loss  to  government,  of  20  sows  per  lb.;  but  now  the 
business  is  carried  on  without  any  premium  of  that 
sort.  Probably  such  encouragements  were  of  very 
little  use;  the  abuses  incident  to  all  governments 
would  direct  such  assistance  to  be  given  where  it 
was  not  wanted  ;  and  in  that  case  it  would,  by 
raising  disgust,  do  mischief. 

They  plant  no  mulberry  but  the  white ;  the 
black  they  think  very  bad. 

NoRMANDiE.* — Bizy. — Haviug  read,  in  the 
memoirs  of  some  of  the  agricultural  societies  in 
France,  that  the  marshal  duke  de  JBelleisle  made 
a  very  considerable  and  successful  experiment  on 
the  introduction  of  the  culture  of  silk  in  Norman- 
die,  on  his  estate  at  Bizy,  I  had  lono  ago  made  a 
note  of  it,  for  examining;  as  the  steps  which  pro- 
ved successful  in  such  an  attempt  in  Normandie, 
might  probably  have  the  same  effiict.  if  applied  in 
a  climate  so  similar  as  that  of  England.  !  went 
to  Bizy  with  this  view,  and  did  what  1  could  to 
find  out  the  proper  persons,  concerned  in  this  un- 
dertaking, to  give  me  the  information  that  was  ne- 
cessary. 

Five-and-thirty  years  ago,  the  duke  began  by 
making  some  extensive  plantations  of  mulberries, 
to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  trees :  thev  suc- 
ceeded well ;  and,  in  order  to  draw  all  the  advan- 
tage possible  from  them,  as  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  were  ignorant  and  awkward  in  the 
process,  the  duke,  by  .means  of  a  friend  in  Pro- 
vence, procured  a  man,  his  wifij,  and  all  his  chil- 
dren, well  skilled  in  the  whole  business  of  the  silk- 
worm, and  established  them  at  Bizy,  in  order  to 
instruct  his  own  people  in  it.  By  these  means, 
he  made  as  much  silk  as  the  produce  of  leaves 


*  Normandie— in  the  northern  part  of  France,  and  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Eiigliuh  channel. — Ed,  F.  R. 


would  admit.  I  wished  to  know  to  what  announl, 
but  could  not  ascertain  it ;  but  the  duke  continued 
his  plantations  of  mulberries  during  nine  or  ten 
years.  1  trie^  hard  to  find  out  some  descendant 
or  remains  of  this  Provencal  family,  but  in  vain  ; 
the  man  was  dead,  the  woman  gone,  and  the 
children  dispersed;  the  estate,  on  the  marshal's 
death,  having  been  sold,  and  coming  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  duke  de  Penthievre,  made  all  these 
circumstances  the  more  difficult.  The  great  object 
was.  the  success  of  the  experiment;  this  inquiry 
was  uniformly  answered  by  several  persons  : — it 
had  no  success  at  all.  It  was  a  lavorite  project 
of  the  duke's,  and  supported,  with  perseverance, 
for  many  years,  until  his  death  ;  but  the  silk  did 
not  pay  charges:  and  though  he  very  liberally 
offered  leaves  to  the  poor  people,  on  easier  terms 
than  they  are  supplied  with  them  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  even  gave  trees  ;  yet  nothing  more 
was  done  than  what  his  influence  and  authority 
forced  :  and  the  Provencal  family,  after  ten  years 
experience,  pronounced  that  the  climate  would  do 
to  make  silk,  but  not  with  profit.  To  his  last  hour 
the  duke  had  silk  made,  but  not  an  hour  longer; 
the  practice  had  taken  no  root:  the  country  peo- 
ple, by  whom  alone  such  an  undertaking  could 
prosper,  saw  no  inducement  to  go  into  the  scheme, 
and  the  whole  fell  at  once  into  utter  ruin  and  ne- 
glect on  the  duke's  death  ;  so  that  the  trees  them- 
selves were  by  degrees  condemned,  and  the  num- 
ber remaining  at  present  are  inconsiderable.  Cer- 
tainly no  positive  physical  proof  that  silk  will  not 
do  in  Normandy,  but  it  is  a  presumptive  one, 
pretty  strongly  featured.  Go  into  Languedoc, 
Dauphine,  and  Provence,  and  the  poor  people  do 
not  want  the  exertions  of  marshals  of  France  to 
induce  them  to  breed  silk-worms;  they  have  a 
much  more  powerfijl  inducement — the  experience 
that  it  is  their  interest:  had  this  inducement  been 
present  at  Bizy,  the  culture  would,  in  more  than 
ten  years,  have  taken  root. 

BouRBONNois.* — Moulins. — Mons.  Martin, 
gardener  of  the  royal  nursery  here,  who  is  from 
Languedoc,  cultivates  silk  with  great  success  ;  he 
was  so  obliging  as  to  be  as  communicative  as  I 
could  wish.  Trees  of  two  or  three  years  old  yield 
a  lew  leaves,  but  to  be  stripped  cautiously:  at 
eight  or  ten  years,  they  come  very  well  into  yield- 
ing. One  ounce  of  grain,  that  is,  of  the  eggs  of 
the  worms,  requires  twenty  quintals  [one  hundred 
weight  English]  of  leaves,  and  yields  from  7  lb. 
to  9  lb.  of  silk.  He  has  made  as  far  as  300  lb.  in 
a  year,  the  produce  of  3,000  lb.  of  cocoons  ;  and 
the  worms  that  year  eat  12,000  lb.  of  leaves  every 
day,  for  four  or  five  days  together,  and  fifty  per- 
sons were  employed  for  eight  days.  The  whole 
business  of  hatching  and  feeding  employs  a  month; 
the  winding  is  afterwards  done  at  leisure.  For 
care  and  attendance  of  the  worms,  gathering  the 
leaves,  and  winding  the  eilk,  he  gives  one-fourth 
o(  the  produce,  or  about  6  livres  the  pound  of  silk; 
for  spinnings  livres  ;  in  all,  9  livres ;  rest  profit, 
15  livres.  I'he  men  earn  20  to  24  sous  a  day, 
and  the  women  8  to  10  sous.  He  prefers  this 
climate  for  the  business  to  that  of  Languedoc, 
thoufrh  stoves  are  here  necessary  for  keeping  the 
room  to  the  temperature  of  18  degrees,  Reaumur; 
whereas  in  Languedoc  they  do  without  fires.  The 
season  here  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  ;  the 

•  Bourbonnois— east  of  the  centra!  part  of  France. 
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earliest  is  the  2-k!i  of  April,  and  ihe  latest  Ihe  15th 
of  May.  If  the  leaves  are  not  ready,  he  keeps 
the  hatcliiniT  baciv,  by  lodging  the  grains  in  a  cool 
cellar.  He  has  known  one  tree  in  Languedoc 
yield  80  livrcs  a  year  in  silk.  Moulinsand  its  en- 
virons make  to  the  value  of  60  or  80,000  livres  a 
year.  Motis.  Marlin  sells  trees,  of  two  years  old, 
at  20  livres  the  thousand.  The  distance  of  plant- 
in<x,  il"  lor  crops  under  the  trees,  thiriy  feet ;  i/  no 
crops,  twenty  teet.  Of  the  writers  that  have  treat- 
ed of  this  subject,  he  prefers  Mons.  Sauvages. 

In  Ihe  particulars  of  an  estate  to  be  sold,  was 
one  article  relative  to  the  product  of  silk  ;  muiber- 
ries  enough  for  12  oz.  of  grain,  yielding  60  lb.  of 
eilk. 

VivARAis.* — Maisse  to  Thuys. — First  meet 
with  mulberries  in  going  south  ironi  Auvergne. 
They  yield  very  largely  here;  I  am  assured,  That 
many  trees,  in  a  good  year,  reach  12  livres  each. 
That  in  (bur  years  after  planting,  they  begin  to 
produce  leaves  enough  for  stri[)ping.  The  best  of 
them  are  all  grafted.  Trees,  fifteen  years  after 
planting,  have,  in  a  very  good  year,  yielded  six 
livres.  I  was  shewn  a  small  field  that  yields,  one 
year  with  another,  120  livres;  I  stepped,  and 
Ibund  it  50  yards  by  70  yards,  or  3,500  square 
yards,  (£7.  4s.  4d.  per  English  acre)  ;  yet  th:e 
trees  were  not  regularly  planted,  nor  fully;  and 
this  besides  the  other  produce  of  the  ground. 

jiiibenas. — The  silk-mills  here,  which  are  con- 
siderable, purchase  the  cocoons  of  the  farmer,  at 
28  to  32  sous  the  pound.  The  mulberry  trees  here 
are  very  large. 

Villcneuve  de  Bergue. — Twenty  quintals  of 
leaves  give  one  quintal  of  cocoons,  and  one  quin- 
tal of  cocoons  10  lb.  of  silk.  They  reckon  that 
the  waste,  debris  and  dechet,  pay  the  spinnin-;. 
Eighteen  trees,  of  seven  years  age,  pay  23  livrcs 
a  year;  but  some  trees,  of  ten  years  old,  have  been 
known  to  give  3  livres  each.  Three-fourths  of  an 
arpent  dc  Paris  have  been  sold  lor 400  livrcs;  the 
soil  all  rock  and  stone,  but  calcareous.  The  trees 
are  grafted  before  transplantation,  which  is  at  three 
years  old  ;  price,  12  and  15  sous  each.  The  se- 
cond year  alter  planting  they  begin  to  gather. 
The  price  of  the  leaves  3  livres  the  100  lb.  ;  and 
of  gathering  10  sous  the  quintal.  The  culture  is 
reckoned  more  profitable  than  vines,  which  are 
sometimes  grubbed  up,  to  make  way  for  mulber- , 
ries.  Of  the  sorts,  the  rose  feuille  is  best.  In  the 
road  to  Viviers,  I  remarked  a  tree  2^  feet  in  diam- 
eter; and  very  large  ones  are  in  the  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent, where  no  earth  (only  stones)  is  visible. 

DAUPHiivK.t — Monielimart. — Silk  is  the  great 
produce  of  the  country  ;  they  have  mills,  where 
the  cocoons  are  bought,  at  27  sous  the  pound. 
An  ounce  of  grains  gives  60  lb.  of  cocoons,  and 
12  lb.  of  cocoons  1  lb.  of  silk  :  forty  middling  trees, 
each  yielding  a  quintal  of  leaves,  being  required 
to  feed  thai  proportion  of  worms.  The  grains  are 
hatched  by  artificial  heat,  and  tl>e  operation  de- 
mands wood  to  the  amount  of  24  livres  to  each 
ounce  of  grains.  A  common  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  is,  for  the  proprietor  of  the  land 

*  Vivarais — more  south.  About  midway  between 
the  centre  and  the  Mediterranean. 

t  Dauphine — in  the  south-eastern  part  of  France, 
and  in  the  same  latitude  with,  and  adjoining  Piedmont 
in  Italy. 
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to  find  trees  and  half  the  grains,  the  poor  people 
the  other  half  and  all  the  labor;  and  the  parties 
divide  the  produce  between  them.  The  imftedi- 
ments  in  the  culture  are, — 1.  climate  ;  frosts  in 
the  spring  destroy  the  leaves,  and,  if  at  a  criti- 
cal time,  there  is  no  remedy.  I  demanded  if 
they  had  no  succedaneum,  in  such  case,  in  feed- 
ing the  worms  with  the  leaves  of  some  other 
plants?  The  answer  was,  that  experimeiits  had 
been  made  upon  that  point,  without  any  success  ; 
that  the  idea,  however,  was  nonsense,  for  the 
quantity  of  food  was  so  great,  as  to  render  it  ab- 
surd to  think  of  providing  it,  not  for  a  certain  want, 
but  merely  a  contingent  one  ;  the  expense  of  such 
a  conduct  would  absorb  all  the  profit.  Nor  is  it 
frosts  only  that  are  dreaded;  great  and  sudden 
heats  make  the  worms  fail,  and  they  labor  very 
I)oorly.  2.  The  extreme  labor  of  attending  the 
worms,  is  a  ijreat  objection  to  the  business ;  it  is, 
lor  the  last  fifteen  days,  so  severe  as  to  kill  many; 
and,  for  the  last  eight  days,  they  are  cleaned  every 
day. 

Upon  a  comparison  of  the  culture  of  the  olive 
and  the  mulberry,  it  was  remarked  to  me,  that  one 
great  advantage  of  the  olive,  was  the  contracted 
space  in  which  the  roots  feed,  consisting  chiefly  of 
a  tap-root  and  fibres,  which  made  the  crops  sown 
under  them  good  ;  but  a  mulberry  threw  out  a  pro- 
lusion of  roots,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  around  in 
every  direction. 

They  have  been  known,  at  eleven  years  growth, 
to  yield  200  lb.  of  leaves  each  tree. 

The  mulberry  is  found  not  to  like  water;  for 
there  is  in  the  watered  meadows  a  mound  of  earth, 
1»  keep  the  water  from  the  roots  of  these  trees. 

When  silk-worms  are  ready  to  spin  the  cocoon, 
if  they  are  cut  in  halves  and  thrown  into  vinegar, 
each  worm  gives  two  transparent  ligaments,  very 
strong,  for  making  fishing  lines,  &c.  &o. 

Loriol. — Mons.  L'Abbe  Berenger,  cure  of  ibis 
place,  has  given  an  uncommon  attention  to  this 
culture  ;  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  the  re- 
sult of  many  years'  experience  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

Time  of  sowing. — There  are  two  seasons  ;  the 
first,  with  the  fi'uit,  fresh,  at  the  end  of  June — the 
second  in  May,  with  the  seed  of  last  year,  dry  ; 
and  this  is  better,  because  the  June  sowing  suf- 
fers sometimes,  if  frosts  are  severe,  or  the  weather 
is  both  cold  and  humid.  When  sown  dry,  if  too 
early,  and  cold  weather  succeeds,  they  are  apt  to 
fail.     They  are  often  watered. 

Transplantation  .—In  April  following,  those  that 
were  sown  in  May  arc  transplanted,  three  leet  eve- 
ry way,  into  the  nursery  ;  only  half  the  plants  (the 
best)  being  drawn,  the  rest  are  left  till  the  year  af- 
ter.    They  are  never  transplanted  a  second  time. 

Sort. — The  Jeueille  rose,  with  white  or  grey 
fruit,  is  the  best  ;  black  fruit  not  known  here,  but 
said  to  he  good  for  leafing  late,  and  escaping  frosts 
in  the  spring. 

Grafting. — It  is  best  to  graft,  in  the  nursery,  in 
May,  when  they  are  three  y^ears  old,  at  the  head, 
with  grafts  cut"  in  February  preceding,  and  pre- 
served in  sand  in  a  cellar:  these  grafts  are  branch- 
es three  fiiet  long,  which  are  buried  in  sand,  except 
lour  inches  at  the  end,  for  three  or  four  knots 
to  shoot  ;  if  all  are  buried  in  the  sand,  all  the  knots 
will  shoot.  At  grafting  cut  off  those  knots  that 
have  shot  out,  and  use  the  rest.  The  time  is  after 
gathering  the  leaves  of  tlie  standard  to  be  grafted, 
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when  the  plants  are  5  feet,  or  5|  feet  high.  One 
year  after  grafting,  transplant,  that  is,  about  April. 
Graft  three  or  four  branches. 

Soil. — Good  and  humid  sands,  and  sandy  loams 
are  the  best:  warm,  Ibrvvard,  rich,  and  (riable  : 
roclty  and  stoney  soils  do  well  ;  but  all  clays  are 
bad.  On  the  lightest  stoney  lands,  the  trees  come 
into  bearing  much  sooner  than  in  the  rich  vale, 
but  these  last  vastly  longer  ;  on  the  rich  vale-land, 
two  hundred  years  are  a  common  age  for  them. 

Planting. — In  bad  land  plant  at  eighteen  feet 
square,  in  moderate  at  twenty-four,  and  in  very 
good  at  thirty-six  ;  and,  after  seven  or  eight  years, 
there  can  be  no  crops  under  them,  if  at  these  dis- 
tances. There  are  two  sorts  of  trees,  the  one 
large  standards;  and  the  others  dwarf  ones,  which 
they  call  niurier  nain ;  an  arpent  contains,  of 
course,  many  more  in  number  of  these  than  of  the 
others  ;  and  they  yield,  (or  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  a  larger  produce,  but  afterwards  the  great- 
er trees  are  more  productive.  The  dwarfs  are 
best  for  being  set  in  rows,  for  ploughing  between  ; 
they  are  grafted  at  1|  feet  high  ;  are  never  water- 
ed. The  price  of  trees  25  sous  the  hundred,  at 
the  age  of  one  or  two  years  ;  the  great  trees,  at 
four  or  five  years,  for  grafting,  20  sovs  each,  at 
present  15  sous  each,  and  grafted.  The  operation 
of  planting  is  performed  by  digging  a  hole  6  (eet 
square,  and  2|  or  3  feet  deep  ;  and  they  commonly 
lay  dung  upon  the  roots. 

Cultivation. — The  attention  with  which  they 
manage  the  trees  after  planting,  merits  the  highest 
commendation — after  they  have  been  planted  two 
years,  a  trench  is  dug  around  each  tree,  about  two 
feet  deep,  which  is  left  open  all  winter,  and  filled 
up  again  in  the  spring;  the  year  following,  another 
is  dug,  more  removed  from  the  tree,  which  is  man- 
aged in  the  same  manner ;  and  so  on,  every  year 
a  trench,  till  the  whole  land  is  stirred  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend.  This  appears  to  be  a  most  excel- 
lent system,  and  preferable  to  trenching  the  ground 
at  first ;  as  in  that  way  much  of  it  is  consolidated 
again,  before  the  roots  of  ihe  young  trees  reach  it. 

No  crops  whatever  to  be  sown  on  the  land  after 
the  trees  are  of  a  size  to  have  their  leaves  gath- 
ered ;  as  much  is  lost  in  leaves  as  is  gained  by  such 
crops. 

The  trees  should  never  be  pruned  at  any  other 
season  than  March,  and  but  once  in  two  years  ; 
the  wood  pays  the  expense :  they  receive  one  dig- 
ging per  annum,  at  6  livrcs,  and  a  hoeing  at  3 
livres  per  arpent. 

There  is  anotheradmirable  practice  known  here, 
and  used  by  all  skilful  cultivators,  which  is,  that  of 
washing  the  stems  of  the  treesevery  year,  in  May, 
for  four  or  five  years  afler  planting.  Mons.  L'Ab- 
be  Berenger  always  practises  this  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

Produce. — For  the  benefit  of  the  young  trees 
they  ouglit  not  to  be  stripped  for  seven  oT  eio-ht 
years  after  planting  into  the  field;  they  will  pay 
well  afterwards  (or  this  forbearance  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice is  not  common.  I  viewed  a  young  plantation 
of  Mons.  Blanchard,  at  present  in  the  national  as- 
sembly, who  is  famous  for  his  attention  to  his  mul- 
berries ;  the  trees  were  six,  seven,  and  eight  years 
old,  and  none  of  them  had  ever  been  stripped,  and 
their  appearance  was  very  flourishing.  Mons. 
L'Abbe  Berenger  approves  the  practice,  but  has 
not  adhered  to  it ;  his  trees,  however,  are  very 
fine,  and  do  not  complain  ;  one  plantation,  of  eight 


or  ten  years  growth,  that  have  constantly  been 
stripped,  are,  notwithstanding,  very  fine.  There 
arc  (brty  on  400  toises  of  land,  that  this  year  pro- 
duced, each  tree,  8  lb.  of  leaves.  The  beginning 
of  February  he  planted  the  land  under  them  with 
potatoes,  which  weredugin  August,  and  produced 
forty  quintals;  among  these  potatoes  maize  was 
planted  in  April,  in  squares  of  five  or  six  feet,  and 
the  produce  of  that  will  be  five  or  six  quintals,  at 
8  livres  the  quintal.  He  shewed  me  another  plan- 
tation, of  an  arpent,  of  very  fine  and  flourishing 
dwarf  frees,  which  yielded  this  year  8  lb.  of  leaves 
each  tree,  and  300  lb.  on  the  arpent.  They  are 
ten  years  old  ;  no  crops  have  ever  been  sown  un- 
der them. 

The  produce  of  leaves  may  be  estimated  at  50 
lb.  from  a  tree  of  a  toise  square.  The  greatest 
produce  known  is  10  quintals,  from  a  tree  of  fifty 
years  old.  At  twenty  years  the  medium  is  two 
quintals.  They  increase  till  sixty  years  old,  but 
are  in  good  perfection  at  twenty. 

TTie  -Eggs. — A  paper  of  nine  inches  by  fifteen 
inches,  covered  with  small  leaves,  stuck  full  of 
worms,  gives  one  quintal  of  cocoons  ;  and  this  is 
what  they  call  one  ounce  of  groins.  But  propor- 
tions will  not  hold,  for  the  produce  is  not  increased 
proportionably  lo  an  increase  of  quantity. 

Hatching. — Retarding  the  hatching  of  the 
worms  with  particular  views,  is,  in  many  circum- 
stances, impossible.  When  once  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  is  come  to  a  certain  pitch,  the  hatch- 
ing cannot  be  retarded  by  cellars.  Mons.  Faujaa 
remarked,  that  in  June,  they  would  hatch  in  an 
ice-house  ;  which  shews  that  at  a  certain  age  they 
will  hatch  in  spite  of  cold.  They  never,  however, 
trust  to  the  natural  heat  for  hatching  them,  which 
always  does  it  too  slowly;  it  is  done  with  the  as- 
sistance of  fire,  and  in  the  month  of  May.  They 
begin  to  hatch  at  20  to  22  degrees  (Reaumur)  ; 
but  artificially  it  is  done  at  24  degrees.  When  the 
eggs  happen  lo  have  been  put  in  a  cellar,  at  10 
degrees,  their  common  temperature,  they  after- 
wards hatch  with  difficulty,  and  never  well ;  al- 
ways best  when  they  have  to  undergo  but  a  mo- 
derate change. 

Feeding. — In  this  business  all  sorts  of  food,  ex- 
cept the  mulberry-leali  is  rejected,  at  the  first  men- 
tion, as  the  most  ridiculous,  impracticable,  and  im- 
possible idea,  that  ever  entered  the  head  of  a  vi- 
sionary; and  never  could  be  conceived  but  by  those 
only  who  amuse  themselves  with  a  lew  worms, 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  calculating  quantity, 
expense,  and  quality  of  silk. 

For  one  ounce  of  grain,  a  room  of  10  feet  by  14 
feet,  and  12  feet  high,  is  necessary  ;  but  the  larger 
the  better,  and  with  windows  only  to  the  north. 
There  should  be  ten  tables,  or  shelves,  6  feet  long, 
and  A\  feet  broad,  one  18  inches  above  another; 
the  first  expense  of  which  60  livres. 

Till  the  18'.h  of  April,  there  is  here  no  security 
against  frosts.  Two  years  ago  there  were  many 
leaves  before  that  day,  and  most  people  began 
their  operations  ;  the  leaves  were  all  cut  off",  and 
(hey  lost  the  year  entirely,  (or  it  is  three  weeks 
before  the  leaves  come  again.  Mons.  L'Abbe 
Berenger  would  not  trust  appearances  ;  did  not 
begin  till  after  that  day,  and  had  as  good  a  year 
as  at  any  other  time. 

The  expences  are  usually  borne  between  the 
parties,  and  amount  to  half  the  produce,  not  in- 
cluding the  keeping  the  utensils  in  repair.     But  if 
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they  are  paid  by  the  owner  nf  the  mulberries,  some 
of  them  amount  to  as  follow: — gathering  the 
leaves,  12  lo  15  sous  the  quintal  ;  for  gathering 
the  dwarfs,  only  half  the  price  of  the  others  ;  wood, 
15  livres  for  1,  2,  or  3  oz.  of  eggs  in  one  room  ;  30 
livres  lor  6  oz.  because  in  two  rooms ;  22  livres  10 
sous  for  labor  in  the  house;  spinning,  40  sous  per 
lb.  of  silk.  The  waste  is  worth  20  sous,  therefore 
the  expense  is  20  sows. 

For  the  last  lour  or  five  days,  eight  men  are  ne- 
cessary to  gather  leaves  for  20  oz.  of  gain,  their 
voracity  being  incredible  the  latter  part  of  the 
time. 

The  price  of  the  leaves,  if  bought,  is  4  to  5 
livres  the  quintal,  never  at  3  livres,  but  has  been 
at  10  livres.  From  15  to  18  quintals  of  leaves 
give  one  quintal  of  cocoons,  and  one  of  cocoons 
gives  9  lb.  of  silk.  Cocoons  are  sold  at  26  sous 
the  pound ;  silk,  on  an  average,  at  19  livres.  The 
leaves,  dissected  by  the  worms,  are  dried,  and  kept 
for  hogs,  sheep,  &c.,  being  worth  four  livres  the 
quintal ;  and  an  ounce  of  grain  yields  two  quintals 
of  such :  and  the  dung  of  the  worms,  from  an 
ounce,  is  worth  4  livres  more,  being  excellent ;  the 
best  indeed  of  all  others. 

Two  brothers  here,  Messrs.  Cartiers,  have  had 
as  far  as  80  quintals  of  cocoons,  Mons.  Beren- 
ger's  three  hundred  trees  on  an  arpent,  at  8  lb.  of 
leaves  each,  are  24  quintals  ;  and,  at  4  livres  the 
quintal,  amount  to  96  livres;  and  as  16  quintals 
of  leaves  gives  9  lb.  of  silk,  at  19  livres,  it  is  171 
livres;  and  for 24  quintals  256  Z/tjres,  the  half  of 
which  is  128  livres ;  hence,  therefore,  to  sell  the 
leaves  at  4  livres  the  quintal,  does  not  answer 
equally  with  half  the  produce,  (128  livres  per  ar- 
pent de  Paris,  is  £6.  4s.  Bd.  per  English  acre.) 

Provence.* — jivignon. — At  10  years  growth 
the  mulberries  yield  a  considerable  produce ;  at 
that  age  they  give  100  lb.  to  150  lb.  of  leaves,  but 
not  common.  For  one  ounce  of  grain,  five  or  six 
very  large  trees  ate  necessary ;  or,  if  the  leaves 
are  bought,  to  the  amount  of  24  to  30  livres.  The 
ounce  will  give  from  40  lb.  to  50  lb.  of  cocoons, 
or  5  lb.  of  silk ,  but  more  commonly  12  lb.  of  co- 
coons for  1  lb.  of  silk.  Gathering  the  leaves  10 
or  12  sous  the  quintal,  one  with  another,  dwar/s 
and  standards.     The  waste  pays  the  spinning. 

jiix. — Mulberries,  beyond  all  comparison,  more 
profitable  than  olives  ;  will  give  3  or  4  livres  per 
tree,  more  regularly  than  olives  will  10  sous  ;  but 
the  great  plantations  of  olives  are  on  barren  rocks 
that  will  not  do  for  mulberries. 

Tour  d'^/gwes.— One  ounce  of  grain  requires 
15  quintals  of  leaves,  and  gives  50  lb.  of  cocoons  ; 
that  is,  50  lb.  in  a  small  undertaking,  like  the 
house  of  a  poor  family  ;  but  not  more  than  30  lb. 
in  a  larofe  building.  Mons.  the  President  has, 
however,  had  15  oz.  of  grain  that  gave  40  lb.  one 
with  another:  14  lb.  of  cocoons  give  1  lb.  of  or- 
ganzine  silk. 

On  good  land,  twenty  trees,  of  ten  years  old, 
will  give  15  quintals  of  leaves.  The  waste,  with 
the  addition  of  10  sous  per  lb.  will  pay  the  spin- 
ning. Wood  is  12  sous  the  quintal,  and  1^  quin- 
tal will  wind  and  spin  1  lb.  of  silk  :  and  one  quin- 
tal of  charcoal  will  make  3  lb.  of  silk.  The  com- 
mon calculation  is  10  quintals  of  charcoal  for  1  oz. 
of  grain. 

*  Provence — the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
kingdom,  and  bordered  by  the  Mediterranean. 


Labor  and  fuel,  40  sous  per  lb.  of  silk,  exclusive 
of  gathering  the  leaves  ;  but  the  common  method 
is  to  find  the  trees  and  the  grain,  and  give  half 
the  produce  for  all  the  rest.  The  whole  business, 
exclusive  of  winding  and  spinning,  employs  ex- 
actly a  month. 

Hyeres. — This  article  is  here  but  little  regard- 
ed ;  the  number  is  not  considerable,  nor  do  they 
pay  nearly  the  same  attention  to  them  as  in  Dau- 
phine.  A  tree  of  twenty  years  pays  about  30 
sous  ;  and  some,  of  a  very  great  size  and  age,  6 
livres. 

Frejus. — Close  without  the  town,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  canal  of  irrigation,  are  five  or  six  of  the 
largest  mulberries  I  have  seen,  growing  close  to 
the  water's  edge  ;  from  which  it  should  appear, 
that  they  have  here  none  of  that  objection  to  wa- 
ter which  was  mentioned  to  me  at  Montelimart. 
Estrelles. — At  the  inn  here  there  is  a  mulberry- 
tree  which  yields  black  fruit,  and  leaves  of  a  re- 
markable size.  I  asked  the  master,  if  he  used 
them  for  silk- worms?  Never,  he  replied,  they  are 
no  better  for  them  than  elm,  oak,  or  pine  leaves  : 
it  is  the  white  mulberries  that  are  for  worms.  So 
inaccurately  understood  is  this  point,  even  in  the 
silk  countries  ;  for  in  Languedoc  they  told  me,  all 
sorts  were  given  indiscriminately.  This  tree  would 
be  worth  2  or  3  louis  a  year. 

To  these  notes,  taken  by  myself,  1  shall  add  a 
k\v  others,  for  the  more  general  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 

Languedoc  yields,  in  a  common  year,  from  500 
to  1,200  quintals  of  silk.*  I  have  searched  books 
in  vain  for  information  of  the  quantity  of  silk  pro- 
duced in  all  France;  but  I  find  the  number  of 
looms  which  work  it,  by  one  account,  29,000,t  of 
which  18,000  at  Lyons  ;  but  by  a  later  and  more 
authentic  account,  there  were  ai  Lyons  only  9,335 
looms,  which  worked  about  2,000,000  lb. J  and  in 
all  France  17,500  looms  ;  which,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, would  work  about  3,763,000  lb.  In  1784, 
she  imported  raw  silk  to  the  value  of  29,500,000 
livres,  and  in  1787,  to  28,220,000  livres;  call  it  29 
millions,  and  20  livres  the  mean  price  per  lb.  it  is 
1,450,000  lb. II  ;  which  will  leave  about  2,310,000 
lb.  for  the  home  produce,  or  46,200,000  livres, 
which  is  so  gross  an  impossibility,  as  to  ascertain 
to  a  certainty,  the  exaggeration  of  the  number  of 
looms,  and  confirms,  in  a  fresh  instance,  the  many 
errors  in  the  new  Encyclopasdia.  If  Languedoc 
produces  only  100,000  lb.  all  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom cannot  produce  twenty  times  as  much  ;  for 
the  culture  is  confined  to  three  or  four  provinces, 
except  small  quantities,  that  enter  for  little  in  a 
general  account.  I  was  informed,  at  Lyons,  that 
the  home  growth  was  about  a  million  of  pounds 
weight,  of  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  imported 
per  lb.  or  about  20  livres.  This  makes  the  growth 
to  the  value  of  20,000,000  livres  or  £875,000.  If 
so,  Languedoc  must  produce  more  than  100,000 
lb,  for  that  province  must  be  at  least  one-iburih, 
if  not  one-third  of  the  whole,     I  must  confess  I 


*  Considerations  sur  le  Commerce  de  Bretagne,  par 
Mons.  Pinczon  du  Sel  des  Mons.     12  mo.  p.  5. 

t  Lettre  sur  les  Muriers  and  Vers  a  sole,  Journal  Oe- 
conomique.     1756,  vol.  ii,  p.  36. 

X  Encyclop.  Melhodique  Manuf.  torn,  ii,  pt.  2,  p.  44. 

II  A  very  late  writer  was  strangely  mistaken,  in  say 
ing;,  that  France  imports  20,000,000  of  pounds  wei^^ht. 
Mr.  Townshend's  Journey  through  Spain  vol.  i,  p.  52. 
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have  my  doubts  ui)on  this  point,  ami  think  that 
even  one  million  of  pounds  much  exaggerated, 
for  1  crossed  the  sili<  country  in  more  than  one 
direction,  and  the  quanlity  of  trees  appeared  in- 
considerable for  any  such  produce.  But  admitting 
the  authority,  and  stating  that  tl\e  kmgdom  does 
produce  to  the  amount  of  8  or  £900,000  sterling, 
I  must  remark-,  that  the  quantity  is  strangely  in- 
considerable, and  seems  to  mark,  that  the  ciiraale 
has  something  in  it  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  Italy, 
lor  the  production  oC  this  commodity;  in  which 
country  there  are  little  principalities  that  give  more 
than  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  Yet,  to  hu- 
man feelings,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
climate  of  France  and  that  of  Italy;  the  former 
is  better,  beyond  all  question.  But  the  spring 
frosts  (found  in  Italy  also,)  are  what  brin»  the 
greatest  destruction  on  this  culture,  and  will  for- 
ever retard  its  progress  greatly  in  countries  expos- 
ed to  them.  In  1788,  there  was  a  general  failure 
in  the  south  of  France,  yet  across  the  Pyrenees, 
in  Catalonia,  the  crop  was  abundant,  merely  be- 
cause the  spring  frosts  did  not  pass  those  moun- 
tains. 

In  the  districts  and  spots  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, where  the  chmale  has,  from  experience, 
been  found  favorable  to  silk,  there  is  no  want  of 
exertion  in  following  it;  and  about  Loriol  and 
Montelimarf,  i't  is  cultivated  with  more  energy 
than  in  any  part  of  Lombardy  ;  yet  at  small  dis- 
tances there  are  no  mulberries,  though  the  propri- 
etors are  as  rich  and  as  industrious  as  where  they 
are  (bund.  The  sama  observation  is  to  be  made 
every  where,  and  seems  to  mark  a  great  depen- 
dence even  on  the  locality  of  climate,  if  I  may 
hazard  such  an  expression.  Where  the  culture 
succeeds  well,  it  appears,  from  the  preceding  mi- 
nutes, to  be  highly  profitable,  and  to  form  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  objeci-s  that  can  attract  the  at 
tention  of  the  industrious. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SILK, 

AND    THE    PECULIAR    ADVANTAGES     OF      VIU- 
GINIA    FOR    THE    CULTURE. 

(By  the  Editor.) 

I.     Sketch  of  the  natural   history  of  the    silk' 
loorm. 

The  silk-worm,  like  all  other  insects  which  are 
winged  in  their  most  perlect  state,  passes  through 
three  diderent  conditions  of  existence,  three  en 
tirelydiHerenl  kinds  not  only  of  outward  ibrm,  but 
of  instincts  and  of  habits;  and  in  each  one  oi' 
these  tbrms  and  conditions,  the  animal  is  as  diil'er- 
ent  from  either  of  the  others,  as  a  beast  is  differ- 
ent from  a  bird,  or  either  from  a  fish.  These 
transformations  of  insects  are  of  such  common  oc- 
currence, and  so  general,  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed 
■by  most  persons  ;  and  yet  they  are  so  wonderful, 
that  if  they  were  rare,  or  the  knowledge  of  them 
depended  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  the  facts 
would  not  receive  belief^  Small  and  humble  as 
these  may  be  considered  among  the  works  of  the 
great  creator  of  all  things,  there  are  none  which 
more  strikingly  display  the  wisdom  of  design,  and 
the  wonderc!  and  beauty  of  his  workmanship. 
With  variations  of  time,  lijrm,  and  circumstance, 
as  numerous  as  are  the  difierent  kinds  of  winged 


insects,. all  of  them  agree  m  being  subjected  lo 
these  three  successive  changes  :  First,  from  (he 
egg  is  hatched  a  a  worm  or  maggot,  winch  mere- 
ly devours  voraciously  its  proper  ibod,  l()r  its  ap- 
pointed time.  Secondly,  it  becomes  a  chrysalis, 
of  contracted  size,  and  of  form  and  appearance 
altogether  unlike,  cased  in  a  close  envelope,  in 
which  it  remains  dormant,  motionless,  and  appa- 
rently lifeless,  and  without  food  or  respiration,  for 
days,  or  months,  or  even  lor  years,  according  to  ila 
kind.  Next,  it  bursts  this  envelope,  and  comes 
forth  a  winged  animal,  which  refuses  its  former 
chosen  food,  and  is  incapable  of  existing  in  the 
habits  or  condition  of  either  of  its  previous  forms. 
Many  of  these  last  forms  are  among  ttie  most 
beautiful  and  splendid  of  the  animal  kingdom; 
and  nothing  but  the  imperfection  of  iauitian  vision 
prevents  remarkable  beauties  being  seen  to  deco- 
rate the  most  common,  and  the  least  noticed,  of 
flying  insects.  With  most  classes,  the  llmctions 
of  their  winiied  state  are  so  much  the  most  im- 
portant, that  we  scarcely  notice  their  previous 
states  of  existence  ;  while  in  others,  and  the  moth 
from  the  silk-worm  is  one,  lilii  in  the  winged  state 
lasts  but  a  few  days,  and  its  only  purpose  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  kind. 

The  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  will  hatch  in  the 
natural  temperature  which  usually  Ibllows  soon 
after  the  putting  forth  of  the  leaves  of  the  mulber- 
ry trees,  which  eerve  for  its  peculiar  Ibod.  Un- 
less checked  by  too  cold  a  temperature,  or  by 
other  unliivorable  circumstances,  and  when  sup- 
plied plenlillilly  with  their  proper  Ibod,  the  worms- 
increase  rapidly  in  size.  But  as  the  skin  does  not 
grow  with  the  general  developement  of  the  ani- 
mal, the  body,  in  a  few  days  becomes  too  large 
for  its  covering.  The  worm  then  becomes  slug- 
gish, and  its  appetite  is  suspended  ;  by  a  curious 
provision  of  nature,  (comnr.on  to  many  of  the  lower 
orders  of  animals,)  the  distended  skin  bursts  open, 
and  the  before  compressed  worm  comes  forth, 
again  to  expand  in  growth,  until  the  same  pro- 
cess of  release  again  becomes  necessary.  In  this 
manner,  four  successive  moullings,  as  they  are 
called,  are  perlbrmed  ;  that  is,  four  distinct  skins 
are  cast  off',  in  succession,  as  the  worm  out  grows 
them.  The  times  of  t>hese  moultings  are  sur- 
prisingly regular,  under  regular  treatment,  and 
like  circumstances.  And  even  with  the  greatest 
irregidarity  of  treatment,  not  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  worms,  these  several  moultings  are 
are  finished  in  from  25  lo  3.5  days.  The  worm  has 
then  increased  to  forty  times  lis  first  length,  and  to 
nine  thousand  times  its  first  bulk  and  weight.  It 
then  ceases  to  eat ;  and,  lor  the  [jurpose  of  form- 
ing a  protecting  cover  for  is  a|)proaching  dormant 
state  of  existence,  it  begins  to  spin,  from  the  reser- 
voirs in  its  own  bowels,  the  beautillil  and  delicate 
yet  strong  silken  thread,  whicli  is  so  highly  prized 
by  man,  and  for  lliesake  of  which,  this  feeble  ani- 
mal receives  so  much  of  his  cure.  After  having 
thrown  out  fi-om  its  mouth  enough  scattered 
threads  to  fix  its  designed  structure  firmly  to  some 
support,  in  the  chosen  position,  the  worm  begins 
and  continues  to  spin,  and  to  encircle  itself  with, 
one  unbroken  filament,  carried  around  its  body, 
and  placed  in  successive  layers,  as  regularly  as 
spools  are  filled  by  the  most  perfect  machinery, 
until  the  supply  of  material  is  exhausted,  and  the 
little  oval  dormitory  is  complete  and  secure.  The 
work  is  then  finished.     In  its  close  cell,  the  last 
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ekin  and  the  outward  i'ortn  of  llie  worm  are  both 
cast  ofl',  and  tlie  juices  exuiiinjr  from  the  body 
Boon  harden  into  a  dark  colored  lliin  and  close 
shell.  This  is  the  chrysalis  stale.  The  body  is 
shortened,  and  contracted  in  size  ;  and  the  Ibrrn  is 
as  much  changed,  as  the  appearance  in  color  and 
size.  After  a  short  time,  the  thin  shell  or  skin  of 
the  chrysalis  is  also  thrown  off,  and  the  insect 
opens  a  way  through  its  silken  dwelling,  and 
comes  Ibrih  a  winged  moth. 

To  many  vulgar  eyes  and  understandings,  these 
several  chan<res  oi'  the  outward  form  of  insects, 
are  absolute  transformations,  or  metamorphoses, 
as  complete  as  any  told  of  in  lUiry  tales,  and  as 
unaccountable  as  if  a  magician,  merely  by  words 
of  incantation,  or  waving  his  wand,  were  to  change 
a  man  to  a  beast,  or  a  reptile.  And  to  sucii  per- 
sons, who  do  not  know  that  such  complete  translbr- 
mations  are  altogether  impossible,  these  would  ap- 
pear less  strange  and  incredible  than  will  the  true 
facts  of  the  case.  It  has  been  ascertained,  by,  deli- 
cate dissections  and  careful  observation,  that  each 
one  of  the  successive  and  various  outer  firms  of 
the  insect  is  but  the  cover  and  disguise  of  the  next 
which  is  to  appear.  The  several  skins  which  the 
worm  throws  off  and  renews,  without  changing 
its  figure,  are  probably  produced  by  the  mere  so- 
lidifying of  the  juices  exudinti  from  the  newly 
stripjjed  body.  But  the  very  dirt'erent  and  succes- 
sive forms  of  maggot,  chrysalis,  and  moth  or  fly, 
all  exist  at  once,  however  faintly  traced,  in  the 
semi-fluid  pulp  which  fills  the  body  ol'the  animai. 
Thus,  the  form  of  the  silk-worm-moth  may  not 
only  be  easily  traced  within  the  chrysalis,  but  also, 
though  more  faintly,  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  pre- 
vious form  of  larva,  or  worm. 

It  is  a  curious  matter  for  consideration,  that  al- 
though the  silk-worm  is  as  certain  to  live  and  to 
thrive   as   any  other  animal,  under  the   artificial 
treatment  and  proper  care  of  man,  yet,  if  without 
that  care,  in  any  known  region,  and  under  any 
natural  circumstances  which  we  can  suppose  lo 
exist,  that  few  could  live  even  a  month;  and,  ifleft 
to  sustain  themselves,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  weather,  and  to  the  attacks  of  their  nu- 
merous and  resistless  enemies,  that  the  whole  of 
the  lifeble   race   would   probably  become   extinct 
within  the  year.     Of  course,  this  absolute  neces- 
sity lor  artificial  nurture  could  not  have  always  ex- 
isted ;  for  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  inan 
had  not  learned   the  value  of  silk,  or  the  skill  re- 
quired for  its  culture.     It  may  be  presumed,  that 
in  the  forty-six  centuries,  (as  asserted  by  Chinese 
authors,)' during  which   the  silk-worm  has  been 
under  the  care  of  man,  that  like  other  long  do- 
mesticated animals  it  has  changed  some  of  its  ori- 
ginal instincts  and  habits,  and  thereby  has  ceased 
to  exercise  any  power  to  guard  against  disasters 
to  which  it  is  no  longer  exposed.     It  is  alleged, 
indeed,  and  has  been  so  stated  in  books,  that  silk- 
worms have  been  in  part,  and  extensively,  raised 
in  their  native  country,  China,  on  trees  in  the  open 
air.     But  the  general  facts  of  the  extent  of  this 
peculiar  mode  of  silk-culture,  have  not  been  estab- 
lished by  sufficient  authority;  and  even  if  it  were 
possible  so  to  raise  silk-worms,  we  should  have  no 
faith  in  the  greater  cheapness  or  profit  of  this  me- 
thod.    Silk,  of  some  kind,  may  be  made  from  the 
cocooris  of  various  kinds  of  caterpillars  ;  and  large 
wild  silk-worms,  as  they  have  been  called,  exist  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Chini;  and  high  hopes 


were  entertained  in  Virginia,  190  years  ago,  of 
the  great  profits  to  be  derived  from  raising,  in 
prefiirence,  this  "natural  Vir<xinia  silk-worm."* 
There  are  three  kinds  of  wild  silk-worms  in  China, 
as  described  in  a  memoir  on  the  subject  by  the 
French  Jesuit  missionary,  D'Incarville ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  neitherof  these  is  like  the  domesticated 
insect,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  feeds  exclusively  on 
the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  former  are 
staled  to  reject  this  food,  and  severally,  to  eat  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  fagara,  or  Chi- 
nese pepper  tree. 

China  is  supposed  to  be  the  native  country  of 
the  domesticated  silk-worm.  There  are  extant 
Chinese  writings  on  this  subject  more  than  4000 
years  old  ;  and  a  compilation  of  extracts  on  silk- 
culture  from  Chinese  books  of  very  great  antiqui- 
ty, (compared  to  any  such  treatises  produced  in 
what  we  are  fain  to  consider  as  the  civilized  world) 
has  recently  been  translated  into  French,  and 
thence  into  English,  and  published  in  this  country. f 
From  this  very  curious  work  it  would  seem  that 
silk-worms  have  not  changed  materially,  if  at  all, 
since  the  remote  times  of  these  writings,  and  that 
they  were  no  more  then  than  now,  able  lo  dispense 
with  the  tender  care  of  man. 

II.    The  early  progress  of  the  culture  and  use  of 
silk. 

Until  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  the  produc- 
tion of  silk  was  confined  lo  China,  and  the  Seres, 
a  tribe  driven  by  their  more  warlike  foes  from  Chi- 
na to  Bucharia,  where  they  found  refuge,  and  esta- 
blished this  branch  ?f  then*  former  industry.  From 
the  latter  country  silk  stufls  were  sent  westward 
until  they  reached  Rome,  in  small  quantities,  and 
burdened  with  enormous  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion, and  of  the  intermediate  profits  of  the  Persian 
and  other  traders.  Virgil,  the  earliest  writer  of 
the  west  who  expressly  mentions  silk,  describes 
it  as  "the  soft  wool  which  is  combed  from  the 
trees  of  the  Seres,"  by  which,  it  would  seem  that 
its  origin  had  been  confounded  with  that  of  cotton. 
Notwithstanding  its  increasing  use,  for  centuries 
afterwards  the  Romans  were  not  much  more  cor- 
rectly iiilbrmed  on  this  subject.  The  next  notice 
oi'  silk  by  any  Roman  author,  is  by  Pliny  the  el- 
der, who  speaks  of  it  as  a  product  of  the  Greek 
isle,  Ceos,  and  as  being  derived  from  caterpillars 
which  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  cypress,  ash,  and 
oak  trees.  These,  of  course,  could  not  have  been 
silk-worms.  The  price  of  silk  was  so  great,  that 
even  two  hundred  years  afer  Pliny,  the  stuffs  sold 
lor  their  weight  in  gokl.  It  is  recorded  that  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  that  sovereign  of  the 
world  refused  a  robe  of  silk  to  his  empress,  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price.  The  costliness  and  great 
beauty  of  such  apparel  had,  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
caused  it  to  be  counted  among  the  most  expensive 
and  rare  ornaments  of  women  ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  law  required  "that  no  man  should 
dishonor  himself  by  wearing  silken  garments." 
Heliogabalus  was  the  first  of  the  emperors  who 
used  silk  robes  ;  and  his  doing  so  was  deemed  &n 
offence  so  great,  as  to   be   enumerated    among 


*  See  the  curious  old  poem,  or  rather  string  of  dog;- 
grel  rhymes,  on  this  subject,  dated  1652,  and  re-publish- 
ed in  the  first  volume  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  p.  734. 

t  See  extracts  from  this  volume  at  pp.  228  and  353, 
vol.  vi,  of  Farmera'  Register. 
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the  many  atrocious  and  infamous  crimes  of  tha* 
monster. 

The  use  of  this  luxury  continued  however  to 
increase  among  the  Romans,  until  it  was  not  only 
fully  tolerated,  but  came  to  be  considered  a  neces- 
sary of  life  to  the  rich  and  great ;  and  it  became 
a  matter  of  public  and  national  interest  and  poli- 
cy, to  be  able  to  purchase  silk  free  from  the  extor- 
tion of  the  Persians,  the  immediate  suppliers,  and 
who,  moreover  were  often  at  war  with  the  Roman 
empire.  But  all  efforts  lor  lessening  the  evil  were 
vain,  until  accident  produced  results  which  all  the 
power  of  the  Roman  government  had  not  been 
able  to  approach.  Two  Nestorian  monks,  by  the 
persecution  of  their  christian  brethren  of  other 
sects,  had  been  driven  from  India,  and  took  refuge 
in  China.  There  they  saw,  with  wonder,  in  com- 
mon use,  and  at  comparatively  low  prices,  gar- 
ments of  a  material  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  almost  sacred  to  the  use  of 
princes.  They  also  observed  the  insects  which 
produced  the  material  for  these  rich  stuffs,  and 
learned  the  manner  in  which  they  were  reared, 
and  their  precious  spoils  obtained.  Rightly  con- 
jecturing that  this  information  would  be  highly 
valued  and  well  rewarded,  they  made  the  long 
and  dangerous  journey  to  Constantinople  to  im- 
part it,  and  to  sell  their  plan  to  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian. He  encouraged  their  returning,  to  procure 
the  eggs  of  the  silk- worm.  They  did  so  ;  and  by 
concealing  the  eggs  in  their  hollow  canes,  they 
were  enabled  to  elude  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  the 
Chinese,  and  to  carry  safely  their  charge  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  eggs  were  there  hatched,  and 
the  worms  reared  to  propagate  their  race  ;  and 
mulberry  trees  were  planted  to  secure  in  abun- 
dance their  proper  sustenance. 

Justinian  made  a  royal  monopoly  of  this  new 
and  rich  product.  But  after  his  death,  the  culture 
spread  from  the  capital  over  Greece  proper,  which 
became  devoted  to  mulberry  and  silk-culture,  and 
continued  for  400  years  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  be- 
ing the  only  European  silk-producing  country. 
Religious  persecution  had  been  the  cause  of  bring- 
ing the  industry  from  China  to  Greece;  and 
war,  which  has  served  indirectly  to  confer  so 
many  great  blessings,  as  well  as,  directly,  (o  pro- 
duce so  much  suffering  to  the  human  race,  was 
next  the  means  of  extending  the  knowledge  and 
the  art  of  silk-culture  to  other  regions.  When 
Roger  the  Norman  king  of  Sicily,  invaded 
Greece,  in  1146,  and  spread  devastation  and  ruin 
over  the  Peloponesus,  among  the  other  spoils  of 
his  conquest,  he  carried  off  many  captive  Greeks, 
who,  by  his  order,  taught  his  Sicilian  subjects  to 
rear  silk-worms,  and  to  manufacture  their  pro- 
ducts. The  silk  stuffs  of  Sicily  soon  became  cele- 
brated. Thence,  in  time,  the  culture  was  spread 
over  Italy,  which  still  is  the  only  country  in  Eu- 
rope where  it  is  very  extensively  pursued.  Still, 
all  the  discouragements  produced  by  the  rule  of 
Turkish  despotism  and  barbarism,  have  not  pre- 
vented silk  continuing  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant products  of  the  country  into  which  the  cul- 
ture was  first  introduced  and  established  by  the 
policy  of  Justinian. 

The  attempts  to  establish  silk-culture  in  the  more 
western  parts  of  Europe  have  been  far  less  suc- 
cessful. The  cause  of  difference,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  difference  of  climate ;  the  eastern,  or  more 
distant  from  the  ocean,  having  much  greater  ex- 


tremes of  heat  and  cold,  or  hotter  summers  and 
colder  winters,  in  the  same  latitudes.  And  thia 
defect  of  temperature,  as  it  has  been  commonly  con- 
sidered, (or  wide  extremes,)  in  the  Ibllowing  ar- 
gument, will  be  maintained  to  be  an  important 
advantage  for  silk-culture  ;  an  advantage  which 
Greece  possesses  over  Italy,  and  Italy  over  the 
south  of  France  ;  and,  as  it  may  be  inferred,  lor 
similar  reasons,  our  own  country  over  the  silk 
producing  regions  of  all  Europe.     But  to  return. 

III.   The  climate  of  France,  and  western  Europe 
in  general,  unfavorable  to  silk-culture. 

Silk-worms  and  mulberry  trees  were  first  intro- 
duced in  France  in  1450,  by  Louis  XI;  and  in  30 
years  silk  stuffs  appeared  amoug  the  fabrics  of 
Lyons  and  Tours.  Subsequently,  both  the  cul- 
ture and  the  manufacture  of  silk  were  zealously 
encouraged  by  the  government,  especially  under 
the  reigns  of  Charles  VIII,  Henry  IV,  and  Louis 

XIV.  The  manutacture  has  flourished.  But  in 
all  the  longer  intervals  between  the  different  times 
of  greatest  effort  to  promote  its  growth,  the  cul- 
ture and  production  of  silk  languished  ;  and  in- 
deed it  would  seem  that  it  is  only  since  the  gene- 
ral peace,  in  1815,  that  France  promises  to  derive 
any  considerable  portion  of  her  great  agricultural 
income  from  the  production  of  silk.  This  opinion 
as  to  the  second  greatest  silk  producing  country  of 
Europe  may  probably  be  considered  altogether 
unfounded  and  untenable.  But  it  seeiDS  to  be 
sustained  by  the  general  and  direct  statements  of 
the  latest  French  work  which  we  have  seen,  (Mo- 
rin's  '■Manuel.'' )  After  speaking  of  the  previous 
times  of  depression  which  had  occurred  between 
the  shorter  periods  of  prosperity  caused  by  particu- 
lar encouragement  during  the  lew  detached  reigns 
just  named,  the  author  adds,  that  ''under  Louis 

XV,  and  Louis  XIV,  and  still  more  during  the 
first  years  of  the  revolution,  silk-culture  was  struck 
with  discouragement.  Under  the  empire,  it  was 
barely  not  forgotten  among  the  other  manufac- 
tures. But  since  the  restoration  [1815]  the  estab- 
lishments in  which  silk-worms  are  raised  and  the 
culture  of  silk  prosecuted,  have  taken  a  consisten- 
cy and  growth  much  more  considerable  than  had 
existed  for  a  long  time  previously." 

If  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  Arthur  Young,  in  his  voluminous  and  in- 
teresting and  valuable  report  of  the  agricultural 
practices  and  products  of  France,*  the  opinion 
above  stated  is  greatly  confirmed.  His  travels  and 
personal  observations  were  made  immediately  be- 
fore, and  during  the  early  part  of  the  revolution, 
and  just  at  the  close  of  the  longest  period  of  in- 
ternal tranquillity  and  of  general  prosperity  that 
France  had  ever  enjoyed.  And  yet  at  that  time, 
the  mulberry  plantations  must  have  been  very 
lew,  even  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
which  they  were  almost  confined,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  silk-culture  far  from  profitable.  This  de- 
duction is  unavoidable  from  all  the  statements  in 
Young's  chapter  "on  the  silk-culture  of  France," 
which  was  copied  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
number,  (see  p.  135  to  140.)  In  addition  to  these 
very  full  statements,  the  following  will  be  quoted 
from  his  chapter  on  "climate."  After  having 
stated  many  particular  examples  of  the  severe  ef- 


*  Travels  in  France  during  1787,  8,  9,  by  Arthur 
YounK. 
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fecfs  of  late  frosts  on  other  vegetation,  and  through 
the  country  in  general,  he  adds — "perhaps  it  may 
arise  from  the  late  frosts  in  the  springs,  that  we 
meet  with  so  lew  mulberries  in  France  north  of 
the  olive  district.  The  profit  of  that  tree  is  very 
great;  yet  the  districts  where  they  are  (bund  in 
f'rance  are  very  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
the  exient  of  the  whole  kingdom."  In  a  previous 
passage,  (and  in  his  map,)  he  had  divided 
France,  in  regard  to  climate  and  vegetation,  into 
three  regions,  described  in  his  own  words,  as 
"Isi,  the  northern,  where  vines  are  not  planted ; 
2d,  the  central,  in  which  maize  (or  Indian  com,) 
is  not  planted ;  3rd,  the  south,  in  which  olives, 
mulberries,  vines  and  maize,  are  all  found."  He 
afiervvards  marks  the  northern  boundary  of  this 
olive  district,  (without  the  limits  of"  vvliich  "so 
few  mulberry  trees  were  met  wiih,")  by  a  line 
drawn  through  Montelimart  and  Carcassonne, 
which  leaves  on  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  whole 
"olive  district,"  not  more  than  one-twelfth  part  oi 
the  area  of  France.  And  a  third  of  even  this 
email  district  must  be  much  colder  than  the  rest, 
and  therefore  unsuitable,  as  one  extremity  rises 
into  the  Italian  Alps,  and  the  other  into  the  Pyre- 
nees. Malte-Brun  seems  to  limit  the  silk  produ- 
cing region  to  still  less  space.  This  author  gives 
but  the  following  scant  notice  oj'the  silk-worms  of 
France,  when  enumerating  the  insects  which  are 
among  the  valuable  and  productive  animals  of  that 
kingdom  :  "The  silk-worm,  habituated  to  the  cli- 
mate since  the  time  that  Louis  XI.  planted  the 
mulberry  tree,  forms  by  its  products  part  of  the 
riches  of  Dauphiny.  The  weight  of  raw  silk  thus 
obtained  in  French  manufaciories,  is  equal  to 
5,200,000  killogrammes."  [Universal  Geography, 
France,  book  141.]  The  ancient  province  of  Dau- 
phiny comprehended  the  territory  in  the  south-east, 
which  is  now  divided  into  the  three  departments 
of  High  Alps,  Drom,  and  Isere;  and  to  this  small 
space,  the  words  of  Malte-Brun  would  seem  lo 
limit  silk-culture,  considered  as  either  a  principal, 
important,  or  very  valuable  employment  ofindus- 
try  in  France. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  chapter  of  Young, 
are  the  followwing  passages.  "Mulberries  might 
in  France  be  an  object  of  far  greater  importance 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  yet  the  spring  frosts 
are  fatal  impediments  to  their  culture." — "Tours 
is  the  only  place  north  of  the  maize  climate  where 
they  are  cultivated  for  silk  with  any  success." 
To  this  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  very  small 
proportion  of  the  kingdom  in  which  mulberry 
trees  were  raised,  there  maybe  added  the  facts 
that  raw  silk  to  the  value  of  nearly  30  millions  of 
livres  was  imported  to  supply  the  manufactures  ol' 
France  in  1784,  and  almost  as  much  the  next  year. 

These  views  of  the  comparative  unfriendUness 
of  the  climate  of  France,  and  even  ihatofthe 
portions  of  that  country  most  favorable  to  silk- 
culture,  are  very  different  from  the  opinions  which 
have  prevailed  among  us  ;  and  which  have  had, 
and  still  have,  an  unfavorable  effect  here,  by  their 
carrying  with  them  the  admission  that  the  climate 
of  the  south  of  France  is  belter  than  ours  for  silk- 
culture.  Those  persons,  here,  who  are  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  true  condition  and  disadvan- 
tages of  silk-culture  in  France,  set  out  with  the 
the  discouraging  admission,  that  the  culture  here 
must  be  necessarily  lees  successful,  because  of  the 
supposed  great  and  superior  advantages  of  the 


milder  climate  of  France  ;  and  that,  do  what  we 
may.  our  products  and  profits  cannot  compare 
witii  those  of  France.  The  better  informed,  who 
know  the  defects  of  French  silk-culture,  but  who 
have  not  the  less  admitted  its  superior  natural  ad- 
vantages, would  thence  necessarily  infer  still 
worse  prospects,  and  profits  altogether  insufTicient, 
for  that  industry  in  this  country.  Thus,  to  almost 
all  persons,  the  supposed  condition,  whether  ad- 
vantageous or  otherwise,  of  silk-culture  in  France, 
the  silk  country  of  which  we  know  most,  operated 
as  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  all  efforts  in 
the  United  Stales.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  pro- 
per that  we  should  more  fully  discuss  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  endeavor  to  remove  the  diffi- 
cujy,  by  refuting  the  position  which  has  so  long 
and  so  greatly  served  to  discourage  effort  here. 

Among  the  best  informed  persons  who  have 
taken  this  mistaken  view,  we  vvill  cite  a  writer  in 
the  4th  volume  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  whose 
agricultural  opinions  are  always  worth  hearing, 
and  who  always,  even  when  in  error,  (which  has 
been  rarely  the  case,)  maintains  his  ground  most 
ably.*     His  argument  is  as  follows : 

"The  culture  ofsilk  was  a  favorite  object  of  at- 
tention in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  other  parts  of 
our  country,  at  a  very  earty  period.  The  project 
seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  for  very  many 
years,  until  lately,  when  it  has  been  revived  wit.^i 
increased  ardor,  to  the  north  as  well  as  the  south, 
and  has  occupied  no  inconsiderable  space  in  your 
cohimns.  In  the  numerous  publications  on  the 
subject  that  I  have  looked  over,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  one  word  of  discouragement. 
I  should  not  feel  disposed,  were  it  in  my  power, 
to  discourage  it  altogether;  but  all  will  agree,  that 
the  difficulties  attending  it,  if  any,  should  be  fairly 
stated,  and  that  those  who  engage  in  it,  should  ba 
enable  to  act  '■^  understandingly?'' 

"Having  paid  some  attention  to  this  matter,  \ 
will  give  you  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  and  cer- 
tainly have  no  wish  that  my  opinions  should  pasa 
for  more  than  they  may  be  found  to  be  worth. 

"From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  silk- 
culture  has  never  been  carried  on  extensively  and 
with  success  in  climates  where  the  co!d  of  winter 
is  long  or  severe,  or  in  countries  that  are  not  well 
peopled.  In  China,  the  breeding  of  silk-worms, 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  have  been  carried  on 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  at  this  lime,  employ  a 
considerable  part  of  the  crowded  population  of 
that  immense  empire.  It  has  long  since  been  ob- 
served, and  I  believe,  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  no 
two  distinct  countries,  in  the  same  parallels  of  la- 
titude, resemble  each  other  more  in  climate,  than 
China  and  the  United  States.  In  turning  over 
the  pages  of  Staunton,  Barrow,  and  other  travel- 
lers in  China,  I  was  struck  with  the  circumstance, 
that  in  going  from  north  to  south,  they  did  not 
find  the  cotton  plant  an  object  of  cultivation,  till 
they  came  lo  about  latitude  38,  and  then  only  on  a 
small  scale,  till  they  had  gone  some  distance  fur- 
ther south  ;  showing  a  striking  coincidence,  in  this 
respect,  between  that  climate  and  ours.  The  cul- 
ture ofsilk,  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  so  far 
to  the  north,  by  several  degrees  of  latitude.     In 

*  This  correspondent  was  John  Wickfiam,  esq.  Ttie 
recent  death  of  this  powerl'ul  reasoner  and  enligfitened 
agriculturist,  permits  his  being  now  here  named  with- 
out impropriety. 
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France,  from  all  I  can  learn,  and  I  have  taUen 
some  pains  in  the  inquiry,  it  is  not  exiended  fur- 
ther north  than  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  thoutrh  it 
has  been  attem|)led  in  Normandy,  and  otiier  niore 
northern  parts  of  that  coimlry.  in  Italy,  it  is  car- 
ried on  as  well  in  the  entensive  valley  of  the  Po, 
as  south  of  the  Appenines  ;  but  this  lertile  region 
is  fenced  from  wintry  blasts  by  the  lofty  ramparts 
of  the  Alps,  lor  its  whole  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  its  climate  is  much  more  temperate  in  winter 
than  ours,  and  the  length  of  sunnner  greater. 

"If  a  mild  temperature  were  the  only  re(]uisite  to 
preserve  the  lile  of  the  worm,  this  object  might  be 
attained  by  artificial  means  ;  and,  with  due  atten- 
tion, the  proper  warmth  of  the  apartment  in  which 
they  were  hatched,  might  be  maintained  through 
the  cold  season,  at  the  proper  point,  though  not 
without  much  care  and  cost ;  but  the  worm  cannot 
exist  without  food  as  well  as  warmth,  and  a  con- 
stant supply  of  green  leaves  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  its  sustenance.  Although  attemps  have  been 
made  to  substitute  other  veiretables,  I  believe  none 
have  been  found  to  succeed  on  a  large  scale,  but 
the  mulberry,  son)e  varieties  of  which  are  said  to 
be  much  prelerable  toothers.  The  mulberry  being 
a  deciduous  tree,  can  afford  no  supply  ol'  iood 
during  the  cold  season,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with 
all  other  trees  or  plants,  that  have  been  recom- 
mended as  substitutes.  It  is  true,  that  the  insect, 
while  in  the  egg,  or  in  the  chrysalis  state,  does  not 
consume  any:  and  it  may  be  possible  to  preserve 
the  eggs  unhatched  during  the  winter  in  a  north- 
ern climate,  and  indeed,  it  must  be  so  to  a  ceriain 
degree,  or  the  culture  of  silk  would  fiil  entirely  in 
Connecticut.  But  on  the  other  hand,  its  want  of 
success  in  a  suiRcient  degree  to  make  it  an  object 
in  the  south  of  Germany,  the  climate  of  which  is 
Eot  n)uch  colder  than  ours — in  England,  where  it 
is  milder,  and  this  witli  the  advantage  ol  direct 
encouragement  from  the  public  authorities,  by 
high  premiums,  &c.  and  in  the  more  northern  part 
of  France,  while  it  succeeds  further  south — leads 
to  a  strong,  I  may  say  a  necessary  presumption, 
that  silk  cannot  be  produced  as  a  general  object  of 
cultivation  in  the  northern  states,  or  even  so  fiir 
north  as  Virginia.  You  will  readily  suppose  that 
these  views  are  not  oriirmal.  If  they  were,  their 
value  would  be  less.  They  are  the  result  of  iiiior- 
mation  that  I  have  collected  from  various  respect- 
able sources,  and  among  others,  from  Youno-'s 
♦Travels  in  France,'  a  work  of  great  and  acknow- 
ledged merit,  which  is  probably  in  your  possession, 
or  within  your  reach.  If  not,  you  may  find  it  re- 
printed in  Pinkerton's  Vovages,  &c.  "in  chapter 
23d,  "0/  the  culture  of  silk  in  France,''''  Pinker- 
ton,  vol.  4,  p.  5G9  to  580,  are  notes  on  the  culti- 
vation of  silk  in  different  localities,  generally  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  vvhole  miirht  take  up  too 
much  space  in  your  Register,  but  if  you  can  find 
room  (or  the  passage  on  ^'Normandy,''''  in  pages 
671,  572,  and  for  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  be- 
ginning at  page  577,  ^'Languedoc,''''  &c.  both  you 
and  your  readers  will  find  a  detail  oi'  it  in  facts,  I 
doubt  not,  an  accurate  one,  relating  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  a  course  of  clear  and  forcible  arfrument 
that  will  deserve  your  consideration,  and  1  think, 
satisfy  you,  that  silk  can  never  bpcome  an  object 
of  general  cultivation.  For  myself,  I  am  fully  jjer- 
suaded,  that  it  would  never  answer  on  a  large 
scale  in  our  climate,  even  if  the  wages  of  labor 
were  not  so  high  as  they  now  are,  or  are  likely  to 
be,  for  generations  to  come." 


The  copy  of  'Young's  Travels,'  in  our  posses- 
sion, is  the  first  edition,  2  vols.  8  vo.,  printed  in 
Dublin,  and  is  certainly  entire.  Yet  there  is  no 
such  cha[)ter  as  that  above  relijrred  to;  and  it  is 
only  very  recently  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
find,  in  the  2nd  edition,  4to,  in  the  state  library, 
and  probably  the  only  copy  in  Virginia,  that  there 
is  this  chapter  on  silk-culture  therein,  and  also  sev- 
eral others,  which  are  not  in  the  earlier  edition. 
Not  supposing  that  there  could  be  so  strange  and 
unaccountable  a  defect  in  the  only  edition  then 
known,  we  had  inferred  that  our  correspondent, 
well-informed  as  he  was,  had  mistaken  for  Young's, 
some  other  article  in  Pinkerton's  compilation,  by 
a  difJerent  author.  Nor  could  we  find  that  com- 
pilation, until  very  recently.  The  chapter  which 
has  at  last  been  found,  has  been  re-published  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  as  introductory  to  this  article. 
[t  was  by  a  previous  publication  of  opinion  from 
the  pen  of  this  same  able  writer  whose  views 
we  have  just  presented,  on  the  climate  of  the 
United  Sta'.es,  (see  pp.  599  to  604,  vol.  iv,  Far. 
Reg.)  iliat  we  were  first  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  fact  of  the  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
climate  of  China  and  that  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  the  difierence  of  both  from  the  climate  of  the 
western  coast  of  Europe  and  the  western  coast  of 
America,  in  the  same  latitudes,  or  even  where  the 
mean  temperature  was  nearly  equal.  But  from 
ihe  same  premises,  in  which  we  acknowledge  him 
as  our  instructer,  we  arrive  at  a  very  difterent  con- 
clusions ti'om  this  writer,  as  to  silk-culture  in  this 
country.  For  while  showing  it  to  be  conducted 
under  great  disadvantages  in  France,  he  infers 
that  of  course  it  must  be  much  worse  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  difierence  of 
climate,  we  derive  hope,  and  indeed  assurance,  of 
success  here,  from  the  very  facts  of  these  disadvan- 
tages of  France.  The  grounds  of  this  conclusion 
will  be  next  presented. 

IV.  The  poiiiis  of  resemblance  in  climate  between 
China  and  the  United  States,  and  of  the  differ- 
ence of  both  from  that  ofivestsrn  Europe.  The 
circumstances  which  make  a  climate  favorable  or 
adverse  to  silk-culture. 

It  is  true  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Europe 
is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  same  latitudes 
in  the  United  States  ;  anil  in  the  difl'erent  latitudes 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  nearly  the  same 
on  these  opposite  siuesof  the  Atlantic,  tJiiai  iheEu- 
ropean  teinperatare  is  more  equable  and  mild  and 
the  extremes  of  heat  anfl  cold  much  nearer  than 
in  the  United  States.  Hence,  the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe,  as  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  are 
more  delightful  lo  the  feelings,  and  less  hazardous 
to  health,  (under  like  circumstances  in  other  re- 
spects,) than  any  region  of  this  country,  where 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  so  mucii  great- 
er. This  reirion  of  the  most  delightful  climate  of 
Europe,  has  also  been  that  in  which  the  silk-cul- 
ture of  Christendom  is  exclusively  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  improvements  of  art,  and  wiih  the 
most  profitable  returns;  and  the  opinion  has  thence 
been  derived,  which  has  passed  without  denial 
or  even  doubt,  that  the  warm  and  mild  regi- 
ons of  Europe  had  the  best  climate  for  silk-cul- 
ture ;  and  that -the  best  climate  for  that  purpose  in 
the  United  States,  must  be  far  less  favorable,  be- 
cause more  variable,  and  more  cold.  It  is  this 
opinion  which  I  confidently  oppose  as  erroneous  j 
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and  which,  if  not  corrected,  must  coiUiiiue  to  ope- 
rate as  (he  most  powerful  discoiira^emRrit  toettbrt 
here.  But,  if  it  he  true,  and  admit  led,  that  we 
actually  have  a  belter  silk-climate  tliar.  any  part 
of  Europe,  then  new  and  also  the  stronirest  induce- 
ments will  be  held  out  to  our  countrymen  to  com- 
pete with  Europe  in  a  contest  in  which  nature 
is  our  ally. 

Great  as  are  the  transition.?,  and  remote  as  are 
the  extremes  of  lemperaiure,  felt  ever}^  year  in 
Virginia,  and  however  unfavorable  they   may  be 
to  our  comfort,  or  even  to    health,  they  are  not  of 
the  kind  to  affect  silk-culture  injuriously  to  half  the 
extent  that  is  done  b}^  the  smaller  variations  of  the 
milder  climate  ol   Europe.     This  seemin^I  contra- 
diction will  be  explained.     When  winter  has  once 
set  in,  and    vegetation  is    thereby  made  dormant, 
no  degree  of  cold  known  in    Virrrinia  is   sufficient 
to  damage  the  m  ist  tender  of  the  mulberr}'  tribe. 
And,  indeed,  theseverity  of  thecoklerspellsserves 
as  a  safe-ffuard  against  the  trees  (stimulated  as 
they  would  be  by  continued  wirm  winter  weath- 
er,) putting  forth  leaves  with  the  first  impulse  of 
spring,  and  thereby  incurring  great  risk  of  the  too 
forward  leaves  being  nipped  by  late  spring  Hosts. 
This  danger,  as  has  been  shown  on  the  authority 
of  Young,  and  as  may  be   gathered  from  every 
French  work  on  silk-culture,  is   very  great  in  the 
milder   and  more   temperate  climate  of  France  ; 
and  it   may  be  inferred,  (i-om  the  operation  of  hke 
causes,  that  the  same  danger,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree, must  also  belong  to  the  silk  resrion  of  Italy. 
The  vicinity  of  the  greater  part  of  all  the  silk  re- 
gion  of  these    countries   to  either  the  Alps,   the 
Pyrenees,  or  the  Appenines,  and  the  consequent 
frequent  exposure  to   piercing  cold  winds  cominnj 
from  these  snow-capped  mountains,  must   much 
increase  the  danger  of  late  spring,   or  summer 
frosts.     On   this  account,   after  the   leaves  of  the 
mulberry  trees   have  started,   and  still   more  after 
the  silk-worm  eggs  have  been  hatched,  a  sudden 
depression  of  temperature,  though  but  of  20  de- 
grees, yet  if  serving  to  cause  frost,   might  be  de- 
structive to  the  crop  ;  when  a  variation  of  40  de- 
grees in  this   country   would,   in  comparison,  be 
harmless.     The  important  difi'erence  in  the  two 
different  climates  is  this.     Moderate  as  may  be 
the  variations  in  Europe,  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer will  ot^ten  be  found  from  enough  above  the 
freezing  point  to  urge  vegetation  to  put  forth,  to 
as  much  below  it  as  will  serve  to  kill  the  vegeta- 
tion so  produced.     Here,  with  far  greater  varia- 
tions and  extremes   of  temperature,  our  mildest 
winter  weather  is  too  cold,  or  the  warm  spells  of  too 
short  duration,  to  permit  the   mulberry  leaves  to 
spring  prematurely;  and  in  latter,  sprinu  and  sum- 
mer, there  is  no  weather  cold  enough  to  hurt  them. 
The   winter  transiiions   here  are   between  mode- 
rately and  excessively  cold  weather ;  those  of  Binn- 
mer,  from  moderately  to  excessively  warm.     But 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  cold   season  is  low 
enouiil-i   to   keep  vegetative  life   suspended,    and 
therefore  salt?;  an  1  the  temperature  of  the  warm 
season  is  always  high  enough  for  the  safi'tyof  the 
mulberry  leaves  afier   they  have  opened  and  be- 
gun to  grow.     It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the 
very  great  and  sudden  and  unpleasant  fluctuations 
of  temperature,  which  constitute  the  <rreat  and  ac- 
knowledged deli^ct  of  the  climate  of  Virginia,  are 
not  inconipatible  with  enough  of  steady  cold  wea- 
ther in  winter,  and  steady  warm  weather  in  sum- 
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mer,  to  make  a  far  better  silk-climate  than  that  of 
a  country  the  most  blessed  in  mild  and  regular 
temperature.  There  is  not  sufficient  distinction 
usually  drawn  between  a  climate  being  considered 
warm  lor  its  winter  or  its  summer  temperature. 
The  south  of  France  bears  in  safijty  the  pome- 
granate, the  olive,  and  the  orange,  none  of  which 
can  grow  in  open  culture,  in  Virginia  ;  and  hence 
it  would  be  supposed  that  the  Ibrmer  region  is 
much  the  warmer.  But  it  is  the  mildness  of  the 
winters,  which  prevents  their  being  killed  by  in- 
tense cold,  and  not  the  greater  or  more  regular 
heat  ol'  the  summers,  that  sustains  the  life  of  those 
trees.  And  it  is  not  warm  winters,  but  the  reverse, 
if  connected  with  warm  summers,  which  are  re- 
quired ibr  the  greatest  success  of  mulberry  and 
silk-culture. 

A  strong  support  to  the  position  just  staled  is 
presented  in  an  account  of  the  causes  of  failure  of 
the  silk  crop  in  the  department  of  Gard,  which 
reaches  to  the  Mediteranean,  and  is  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Languedoc,  and  in  the  warmest  and 
best  silk  region  of  France.  This  article  is  in  a 
French  periodical,  and  though  long  in  our  pos- 
session, had  not  been  read,  or  supposed  applicable 
and  useful  here,  until  this  essay  had  been  written. 
A  translation  of  the  article  will  succeed  this;  and 
the  reader  Vv'Ill  there  find  fully  di^^played  the  dis- 
advantages of  warm  weather  in  winter,  as  well 
as  of  cold  weather  in  spring  and  summer  after- 
wards. Admit  to  the  full  extent  the  intelligent 
author's  proposition,  that  the  unusual  warmth  to 
which  the  eggs  were  exposed  in  winter  injured 
the  vitality  and  health  of  the  worms,  and  that  the 
Tiite  frosts  cut  off  the  supply  ol  food  fVoui  the  too 
early  hatched  worms — and  still  there  remains  a 
manifest  remote  or  earlier  cause  of  these  imme- 
diate cause?  of  fiiilure,  viz:  the  warm  weather  of 
winter  having  stimulated  and  forwarded  the  ve- 
getation of  iiie  mulberry  trees,  so  as  to  expose  the 
leaves  to  be  killed  by  the  late  spring  frosts  after- 
wards. A  much  colder  winter  wouUl  have  great- 
ly protected  the  trees,  by  keeping  vegetation  inac- 
tive, even  if  it  had  not  entirely  prevented  the 
evils  of  the  temperature  of  the  succeeding  spring. 
And  both  a  cold  winter  and  a  hot  spring  and 
summer,  (or  the  usual  degrees  and  variations  of 
temperature  in  Virginia,)  would  have  been  a  cer- 
tain safe-guard  against  all  the  lopses  which  occur- 
red in  this,  the  warmest  part  of  l'"'ranpe. 

The  vigorous  growth  of  the  most  valuable  of  all 
grains,  Indian  corn,  may  serve  as  an  indication  of 
the  summer  climate  most  fiivorable  to  silk-worms. 
This  plant  requires  much  heat  of  surwmer,  and  of 
sufficient  duration   to  perfect  its  growth,   and   is 
not  affected  by  the  intense  cold  which  may  reign 
!  in  winter.     And  it  will  neither  flourish  nor  ripen 
in  a  climate  of  much  more  elevated  mean  tempe- 
I  rature,  but  of  which  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
i  cold  of'  winter  are  less  remote.     Thus,  while  this 
!  grain  grows  in  the  highest  vigor  and  luxuriance, 
I  not  only  in  the  longer  summers  of  Virginia,  but 
I  under  the  very  rigorous  climate  of  New  England, 
i  and  even  in  Canada,  where  the  winter  lasts  near- 
ly half  the  year,  yet  in  Europe  it  is  no  where 
so  productive,  not  even  in  the  olive  region  ;  and 
cannot  be  raised  to  profit  where  the  mean  tempe- 
raiureismuch  warmer  than  that  of  Virginia.    Our 
cold  winters  are  merely  not  hurtful  to  the  culture 
and  [iroduol  of  Indian  corn  ;  but  for  mulberry  and 
silk-cuUure  they  are  decidedly  and  greatly  advan- 
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tageous.  By  artificial  cold,  we  may  guard  the 
eifgs  or?ilk-\vorms  from  hatching  too  soon  for  the 
full  supply  of  Ibnd  ;  but  it  i/s  only  a  natural  climate 
of  sufficient  rigor  in  winter  that  will  keep  back  the 
springing  of  the  mulberry  leaves,  Ions'  enough  to 
avoid  such  spring  li'osts  as  are  common  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  even  in  Lombardy.  From 
these  different  causes,  it  follows  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  niullierry  lea\es  by  late  frosts,  which  is  a 
calamity  so  frecjuent  in  those  delightful  and  warm 
climates,  will  be  oi'  very  rare  occurrence  in  Vir- 
ginia. And,  to  extend  the  ground  of  remark,  it 
may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  several  positions 
assumed,  (if  they  are  considered  as  maintained,) 
that  in  no  part  of  the  United  Stales  is  the  rigor  of 
winter  any  obstacle  to  silk-culture,  unless  the  mul- 
berry trees  (while  vegetation  is  dormant)  are 
killed  or  injured  by  the  cold  ;  nor  the  long  duration 
of  winter  weather,  except  so  far  as  shortening  the 
lime  for  growth,  and  lessening  the  summer's  pro- 
duct, of  the  mulberry  leaves.  Neither  is  it  supposed 
that  hi  the  most  southern  states  any  importimt  ob- 
stacles of  opposite  character  will  operate;  for 
though  the  mild  winters  there  will  hasten  vegeta- 
tion, steady  warm  weathe.-  succeeds  as  early  in 
proportion  ;  and  the  summer  is  there  long  enough 
to  raise  several  successive  crops  of  worms,  and 
yet  pretermit  the  time  of  excessive  heat  which 
would  be  injurious  to  their  health. 

There  is  anollier  view  of  i  his  part  of  the  subject 
which  deserves  more  consideration  than  the  inci- 
dental nolicfe  taken  of  it  above.  The  remarkable 
differences  of  temperature  in  the  same  latiiudes. 
which  are  formd  to  exist  on  the  opposite  coasts  of 
the  Allautic.  are  also  Iband  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Thus  the  eastern  coasts, 
both  of  North  America  and  of  Asia,  are  much 
colder,  in  mean  temperature,  than  the  western 
coasts  of  bolli  continents  in  the  same  laiitr.des. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  causes;  but  the 
effects  are  known  to  be  as  just  stated.*  Hence,  it 
might  be  inlerred,  in  the  absence  of  facts  (or  evi- 
dence, that  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  both 
in  mean  temperature  and  in  extremes,  is  much 
more  like  that  of  the  same  latitudes  of  China, 
which  is  similarly  situated  on  the  western  side  ol 
an  ocean,  than  either  is  to  the  climate  of  any  part 
of  Europe;  and  this  position  is  also  sustained  by 
unquestionable  facts.  This  conclusion  then,  to 
which  we  came  both  by  way  of  reasoning  and 
experience,  furnishes  additional  strength  to  my 
position,  that  the  climate  of  Virginia  is  belter  for 
silk-culture  than  the  best  in  Europe.  For  in  Chi- 
na, though  vviih  less  advantage  of  the  improve- 
ments of  art  or  science,  the  business  is  undoubt- 
edly conducted  with  more  success  than  in  any 
part  of  Eurojje;  and  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the 
other  reasons  staled,  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  climate  of  China  is  among  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  ° 

The  cold  of  winter  is  no  injury  to  the  ffrowth 
and  product  of  mulberry  trees,  unless  it  i^so  se- 
vere as  to  kill  their  branches;  and  that  is  not  to 
be  feared  in  Virginia,  even  for  the  most  tender 
kind,  nor  indeed  much  farther  north.     On  the  con- 

*  See  this  subject  treated  in  an  'Essay  on  the 
Climate  of  the  United  States,'  which  was  reviewed'  at 
page  599,  vol.  iv.  Farmers'  Register.  This  essay, 
which  was  first  published  thirty  years  ago,  was  writ- 
ten by  the  late  John  Wickham,  esq. 


trary,  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  in  winter  is 
beneficial,  by  preserving  the  dormant  condition  of 
the  trees,  and  preventing  the  too  early  putting 
forth  of  the  leaves,  and  their  consequent  exposure 
to  the  spring  frosts,  which  are  so  oflen  fatal  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  even  in  Lombard}',  after 
Vi^inters  so  mild  as  not  to  endanger  the  growth  of 
the  olive  and  the  orange  tree. 

Neither  does  the  severest  cold  of  our  winters 
affect  injuriously,  in  any  way,  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worms, or  the  labors  and  products  of  the  worms. 
Experience  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  expo- 
sure to  cold  much  below  the  freezing  point,  does 
not  affect  the  vitality  of  the  eggs  ;  and  if  necessa- 
rj'',  it  is  easy  to  guard  them  from  severe  cold 
weather.  But  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in 
iheir  being  kept  at  a  low  temperature  through 
winter,  whether-  natiu'al  or  artificial,  as  it  retards 
their  hatching  in  spring  until  there  is  no  danger  of 
frost,  or  of  tteficiency  of  mulberry  leaves,  their 
only  suitable  food. 

Thus  our  cold  winters  are  cither  beneficial  or 
harmless  to  both  mulberry  trees  and  to  silk- 
worms; and  it  is  unnecessary  to  bring  proofs  that 
our  warm  summers  are  belter  for  both,  than  the 
cooler  temperature  of  tlie  summer  of  Europe. 

Another  well  known  difference  of  climate  be- 
tween this  country  and  western  Europe,  is  the 
irreater  dryness  of  the  air  here;  and  a  moist  at- 
mosphere is  even  more  injurious  to  silk-worms 
than  exposure  to  too  great  a  degree  of  cold.  This 
ground  of  superiority  cannot  be  disputed  ;  but  we 
are  not  competent  to  estimate  the  amount  of  its 
value.*  The  moisture  of  the  air  of  England  and 
Ireland,  more  than  the  low  temperature,  has  made 
to  fail  the  efforts  there  at  silk-culture. 

It  is  the  proximity  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
the  prevalence  of  winds  charged  wiih  its  vapors, 
that  cause  the  greater  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  western  countries  of  Europe.  And  it  is 
the  more  equable  temperature  of  the  ocean,  com- 
nmnicated  to  the  winds  sweeping  over  its  surlace, 
which  serves  to  moderate  and  prevent  extremes 
both  of  heat  and  cold  in  those  countries.  For  this 
reason,  as  we  advance  eastward  in  Europe,  from 
the  Atlantic  towards  Asia,  though  keeping  on  the 
same  degree  of  latitude,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
places  successively  reached  are  more  and  more 
adapted  to  silk-culture,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
extremes  of  temperature  become  greater. 

Arthur  Young's  practical  observations  on  the 
climate  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  regions  of 
diflijrent  vegetable  cultures,  as  marked  in  his  map 
of  the  former  country,  serve  admirably  to  sustain 
these  views;  allhouo;h  he  does  not  seem  to  liave 
reasoned  thus  from  his  own  observations  and  fiicts. 
His  division  of  France  into  the  three  agricultural 
regions  described  above,  was  not  made  according 
to  any  theory,  or  philosophical  speculation,  but  by 
his  observing  and  noting,  with  the  practised  eye 
of  a  firmer,  in  travelling  across  the  kingdom  re- 
peatedly, and  in  various  routes,  the  places  where 
each  kind  of  culture  began,  flourished,  diminished, 
and  finally  ceased.     Thus,  the  region  over  which 


*  G.  B.  Smith,  esq.,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
authority  on  this  subject,  in  his  remarks  in  the  Balti- 
more silk  convention,  (published  since  this  piece  was 
written,)  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  greater 
dryness  of  the  air  of  this  country,  that  he  deems  that 
alone  sufficient  to  give  to  silk-culture  here  superior 
profits  over  that  of  Europe.     See  p.  83,  vol.  vii,  F.  R. 
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mulberries  were  genera/Zi/cuIiivaiecl,  (not  reixard- 
ing  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,)  showed  to  him 
where  silk  was  deemed  profitable  ;  where  wine 
was  a  common  product,  sliowed  the  region  in 
which  the  vine  flourished  ;  and  where  neither  ol 
these  were  common,  he  inferred  that  the  climate 
forbade  them  both.  According  to  such  observa- 
tions, he  has  drawn  straight  lines  across  the  map 
of  France,  separating  what  he  calls  the  southern, 
central,  and  northern  regions.  But  instead  of 
these  lines  running,  as  perhaps  would  be  supposed 
by  most  persons,  nearly  from  west  to  east,  their 
average  direction  is  about  norih-eastward.  Thus, 
the  Hne  drawn  to  show  the  northern  boundary'  of 
the  olive  and  mulberrj?  region,  thougli  but  short, 
has  ils  eastern  extremity  more  than  2^  degrees  of 
latitude  more  lo  the  north  than  its  western  ex- 
tremity. 

For  these  reasons  also,  principally,  if  not  entire- 
ly, the  climate  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  is  very 
far  better  than  that  o(  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Dauphiny  and  Provence,  in  France,  lying  imme- 
diately westward,  and  within  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude;  and  proceeding  still  (arther  westward, 
towards  the  ocean,  Gascony,  though  more  to  the 
south  than  Piedmont,  is  tbutid  without  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  silk-culiure,  and  unfit  for  that  in- 
dustry, as  was  then  supposed  by  its  cuilivators. 

Since  Young  wrote,  great  and  valuable  im- 
provements in  sillc-culturc  have  been  made,  by 
Dan<ioioand  Bonafousin  Italy,  Camiile-Beauvais, 
Carrier,  and  others  in  France,  by  which,  and  es- 
pecially by  .substituting  artificial  (or  natural  tem- 
perature, "the  business  has  been  successfully  ex- 
tended into  regions  formerly  deemed  much  too 
cold  and  adverse.  But  though  we  highly  appre- 
ciate these  discoveries  and  labors,  and  have  great 
confidence  in  the  superior  profit  of  the  artificial 
eysiem,  slill  it  is  not  this  improved  condition  of 
sillv-culture  that  shows  the  natural  fitness  of  cli- 
mate. It  is  therelbre  that  the  limits  oi"  the  silk 
region,  and  the  profits  of  the  culture,  as  consider- 
ed fifty  years  ago,  fiumish  a  far  more  correct  indi- 
cation of  climate,  than  the  greatly  improved  and 
still  improving  labors  of  (he  present  time. 

If  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  climate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  superior  to  that  of  southern  Europe 
for  silk-culture,  then  there  need  be  no  difliculty  in 
admitting  the  fact,  which  so  many  difflsrent  per- 
sons have  asserted,  that  the  silk  produced  in  this 
country  is  decidedly  superior  in  quality  to  that  im- 
ported from  Europe.  Arthur  Young  reports  that 
the  French  silk  tlten  manufactured  at  Lyons,  was 
lower  in  price  by  one-lliird,  on  account  of  ils  infe- 
rior qual-tj^,  to  the  raw  silk  imported,  (mostly  from 
Italy  it  may  be  presumed,)*  and  if  such  a  vast  dif- 
ference be  caused  thereby  climate,  wema}^  well  at- 
tribute to  that  cause  the  admitted  superiority  of  the 
small  quantity  ofsilk  produced  in  the  Unitcd'Siates; 
and  believe  that  the  effect,  like  the  cause,  will  be 
permanent. 

V.   Early  attempts  at  silk-culture  in    Virginia^ 
and  causes  of  their  failure. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  the  earliest  attempts  to 
introduce  silk-culture  into  Virginia,,  and  show  the 
causes  which  induced  the  efforts,  and  those  which 
brought  total  disappointment  and  failure. 

It  was  to  the  favorable  opiiiion  of  silk-culiurG 


*  Sse  last  arMcls  of  this  No.,  page  1S9. 


I  held  by  James  I.  of  England,  and  his  urgent  re- 
j  commendation,  that  was  owing  the  earliest  legis- 
lation in  Virginia  for  its  encouragement,  and  the 
commencement  of  that  policy  which  was  adopted 
so  early  by  the  colonial  legislature,  and  adhered 
to  so  long  with  no  good  effect.* 

The  earliest  legislation  bj'  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses, or  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  of 
Virginia,  was  in  1621,  fiiieen  years  only  after  the 
first  landing  at  Jamestown  ;  and  two  of  the 
acts  of  this  first  assembly  were  designed  to  main- 
tain the  policy  of  encouraging  silk-culture,  which 
still  earlier  had  been  urged  on  the  colony  by  the 
advice  and  instructions  oi'iiie  kiuir.  One  of  these 
acts  required  that  the  native  mulberry  trees  should 
be  preserved,  when  cutting  down  the  other  forest 
growth  for  cultivation  ;  and  the  object  of  the  other 
was  to  induce  and  compel  the  planting  of  others, 
Cor  feeding  silk-worms.  These,  with  the  many 
subsequent  enactments  fur  this  purpose,  or  on  this 
subject,  have  been  recently  republished,  or  the 
purport  stated,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Farmer's 
Register,  to  which  the  curious  reader  is  relerred, 
for  the  details.!  It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that 
for  half  a  century  it  continued  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  colonial  assembl}',  and  the  frequent  subject  of 
legislation,  to  compel  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  silk. 

But  all  these  many  and  long  continued  efforts 
were  fi'uitless.  Silk  never  became  a  notable  pro- 
duct of  the  colon}",  nor  have  we  any  account  of  its 
having  been  exported  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
save  the  tradition  that  Charles  II.  had  worn  a  robe 
of  Virginian  silk.  The  planting  of  the  white 
mulberry  tree  however,  had  been  very  generally 
extended.  One  individual  had  70,000  trees  grow- 
ing, for  which  he  claimed  and  received  the  boun- 
ty previously  oflered  by  the  colonial  government. 
But  still  no  silk  appears  to  have  been  made,  at 
least  not  m  quantity  sufficient  to  be  noted  as  a 
commodity  of  trade;  and  the  onl}' evidence  of  the 
encouragement  so  long  offered  lor  this  branch  of 
industry,  which  now  remains  visible,  is  presented 
by  the  numerous  white  mulberry  trees,  the  proge- 
ny of  the  parent  stock  formerly  brought  from  Eu- 
rope, and  which  are  thickl}'  set,  and  growing  like 
native  plants,  on  all  the  uncultivated  spots  (and 
especiall}'  where  the  soil  is  calcareous,)  of  the 
banks  of  James  and  York  rivers. 

This  total  failure  of  efforts  so  long  and  steadily 
persevered  in  by  government,  maj'  seem  at  first 
view  as  showing  conclusively  that  Virginia  is  al- 
together unfit  for  profitable  silk-culture,  and  that 
the  many  efforts  just  now  commenring  by  private 
individuals,  will  liave  no  belter  results.  This 
conclusion  would  be  incorrectly  deduced  ;  and  it 
is  important  to  the  well  and  vigorously  conducting 
of  this  new  branch  of  industry,  and  to  the  inter- 
e.sis   of  Virginia,   therein   involved,  that  correct 


*  The  great  partiality  of  James  for  silken  apparel, 
and  its  great  scarcity  and  hi^h  price,  are  exemplified 
in  an  amusinsj  anecdote  of  this  monarch.  While  he 
was  king  of  Scotland  only,  and  being  about  to  admit 
to  a  first  audience  the  English  ambassador,  he  wrote  a 
letter  (which  is  still  preserved)  to  his  subj'ct  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  to  request  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings for  the  occasion  ;  "for"  he  adds,  to  en.'brce  his 
request,  "you  would  not,  sure,  that  your  king  should 
appear  like  a  scrub  before  strangers." 

t  See  notices  on  extracts  of  the  oldest  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia in  regard  to  silk-culture,  at  pp.  G21,  712,  714, 
716,  717,  of  vol,  vi,  Farmers'  .Register. 
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views  should  he  entertained  as  to  the  great  diiTer- 
ence  of  circumstances,  formerly  and  now,  by 
which,  measures  wliich  are  urgently  invited  at 
this  time,  by  inducements  stronger  than  any  Ibr- 
mer  legislative  control  or  bounty,  (however  bene- 
ficial such  aid  might  be)  were  then  forbidden,  or 
rendered  inoperative,  by  obstacles  still  stronger. 

Since  the  modern  improvements  in  managing 
eilk-worms  by  artificial  and  regulated  tempera- 
ture and  ventilation  have  been  made  known,  it 
may  be  [)rononnced  that  every  climate  is  suffi- 
ciently friendly  to  the  growth  and  health  of  silk- 
worms, provided  their  peculiar  food  can  be  pro- 
duced plentiluliy  ;md  cheaply  enough.  The  ques- 
tion is  no  longer,  whether  the  natural  temperature 
of  the  climate  is  mild  and  warm  enough  for  the 
health  of  tlie  silk- worm  ;  but  whether  the  soil  and 
climate  are  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  and 
regular  supply  of  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
and  that  land  for  the  growth,  and  labor  to  gather 
the  leaves  and  to  tend  the  silk- worms,  can  be  also 
afforded  cheaply.  Even  as  to  the  natural  climate 
and  weather,  without  resorting  to  the  easily  avail- 
able artificial  safeguards  against  inclement  spells, 
there  are  few  regions  better  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  silk-worm,  than  all  of  the  lower  and  central 
parts  of  Virginia  ;  and  better  suited  is  our  climate 
than  that  of  any  of  the  more  northern  states,  and 
very  far  more  so  than  in  Connecticut,  where  silk 
has  been  successfully  raised  and  m.anufactured.  in 
families,  for  more  than  GO  years,  without  the 
benefit  of  artificial  temperature,  or  any  other  of 
the  new  and  great  improvements  in  the  culture 
and  management.  All  fears  of  the  climate  being 
unfavorable,  then,  may  be  dismissed  from  our 
minds.  Of  course,  it  was  not  any  defect  of  cli- 
mate that  prevented  the  success  of  the  govern- 
ment formerly  in  the  attempts  to  establish  silk- 
culture. 

But.  there  were  much  greater  obstacles;  and 
such  as  would  have  been  insuperable,  even  if  le- 
gislation for  encouragement  or  compulsion,  had 
been  directed  as  v^^isely,  as  in  fact  it  was  unwisely. 
It  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  old  laws  that  it 
was  not  more  the  care  of  the  government  to  en- 
courage the  raising  of  silk,  than  of  Indian  corn, 
and  other  staple  products,  necessary  lor  the  food 
of  the  cultivators  themselves.  But  for  the  strong- 
er compulsion  of  the  danger  of  starvation,  tjie 
legislative  encouragements  to  plant  corn,  and  rear 
live-stock,  would  perhaps,  have  been  of  as  little 
effect  as  the  encouragment  of  silk-culture.  Du- 
ringall  those  earlylimes,  and  long  alierwanis, 
considerations  of  profit,  or  the  prejudices  formed 
by  old  habits,  induced  the  colonists'to  cultivate  to- 
bacco for  sale  in  preference  to  evory  other  product 
of  agriculture.  This  alone  would  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  counteract  all  the  ill-timed  and 
ill-directed  measures  of  government  to  induce  the 
undertaking  the  new  and  untried  production  of 
silk.  But  besides  this  sufficient  reason,  the  cir- 
cumstances of'  the  country  in  other  respects  were 
then  as  unpropitious  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  silk-culture,  as  they  are  now  the  reverse. 
These  circumstances  will  be  now  briefly  enu- 
merated. 

Besides  mild  and  warm  summers,  (if  artificial 
heat  is  not  regularly  empjoyed,)  and  besides 
the  abundant  and  regular  supply  of  mulberry 
leaves,  there  are  also  several  other  conditions  ne- 
cesaary  for  the  successful  production  of  silk,  as  a 


crop  for  maikpf,  and  still  more  for  exportation. 
These  are,  cheap  land  and  cheap  labor,  and  either 
a  sure  market  at  hand  for  the  cocoons,  or  raw  silk, 
or  manufacturing  establishments  connected  with 
the  cultivation,  to  weave  the  material  for  exporta- 
tion to  remote  markets.  The  slightest  considera- 
tion will  show  at  once  that  all  of  these  necessary 
elements  of  successful  culture  were  deficient  du- 
ring the  whole  time  when  it  was  so  strongly  urged 
by  the  laws  alone.  Labor  was  scarce,  and  great- 
ly wanting  lor  the  demands  o!  what  weie  consi- 
dered pursuits  far  more  profitable  than  silk-raising. 
Land,  it  is  true,  cost  almost  nothing  in  money- 
prices  ;  but  to  clear  off  its  heavy  forest  growth, 
with  very  costly  labor,  made  the  real  price  of  land 
very  high  ;  just,  as  now,  an  emigrant  to  the  west 
may  buy  rich  forest  land  for  $i2  the  acre,  and  yet 
pay  for  it,  in  the  cost  of  clearing  and  bringing  into 
tillage,  more  than  the  price  of  the  best  and  richest 
farms  on  James  River.  For  the  raw  products  of 
silk-culture  there  was  no  near  or  sure  demand; 
and  the  condition  of  a  young  colony  was  altoge- 
ther adverse  to  the  establishments  of  filatures,  and 
manufactories  of  silk  fabrics.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
at  all  strange  that  the  comparatively  feeble  aids 
and  inducements  oficred  by  government  were 
without  effect. 

VI.   The  peculiar  circumstances  which  noio  invite 
silk-culture  in  Virginia. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  present  condition  of 
Virginia  as  calculated  either  to  invite,  or  to  dis-' 
courage,  new  exertions  to  introduce  ihe  culture  of 
silk,  in  addition  to  the  climate,  of  which  enough 
has  been  already  said. 

In  the  first  place,  is  the  production  known  by 
sufficient  experience  to  be  profitable  any  where  in 
the  United  States?  This  question  is  satisltictori- 
ly  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  long  conti- 
nued labors  of  the  many  silk-culturists  in  the  far 
worse  climate  of  Connecticut,  on  lands  lar  more 
dear  than  ours,  and  labor  more  valuable  for  other 
uses,  than  we  have  to  furnish.  Where  a  com- 
munity of  industrious  and  intelligent  people  have 
per.severed  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  of  labor,  without  intermission,  or 
doubt  of  the  value  of  their  returns,  there  can  re- 
main no  question  that  their  profits  are  not  ideal. 

If,  then,  silk-culture,  can  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted under  the  inhospitable  sky  of  New  Eng- 
land, surely  it  can  be  done  in  Virginia  much  bet- 
ter, with  facilities  merely  equal  in  other  respects. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  manifest  superiority  in  cli- 
mate, we  possess  in  Virginia  other  great  induce- 
ments to  undertake  the  business,  in  the  present 
depressed  price  of  our  lands,  and  the  low  cost  of 
the  labor  of^J'oung  or  infirm  slaves,  who  must  be 
maintained  at  the  same  expense  whether  so  em- 
ployed, or  idle  and  totally  unproductive,  as  some 
such  are  on  almost  every  farm  in  Virginia,  and 
who  yet  could  well  discharge  the  light  and  easy 
labors  of  feeding  and  managing  silk-worms. 
From  this  one  source  of  labor,  already  fully  paid 
for  and  suj)ported,  and  now  altogether  profitless 
even  when  not  totally  idle,  enough  operatives 
might  be  drawn,  in  \'irginia  alone,  to  produce  an- 
nually millions  of  dollars  worth  of  silk.  And 
there  is  another  source  from  which  nearly  as 
much  might  be  obtained — the  many  destitute  but 
respectable  white  females,  who  either  suffer  fiom 
want,  notwithstanding  their  daily  and  unceasing 
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toil,  or  live,  as  wretchedly,  (lepeiiLltMit  on  the  cold 
charitj'  of  their  Jriends.  The  windiiitr  or  reelinii 
of  the  silk  I'r.tm  the  cocoons  would  furnish  much 
profitable  eniployiuent  Ibr  intellifjent  and  skilful 
iem  lies  ;  and  .some  of  the  varied  services  ol"  the 
cocoonry  would  suit  even  the  most  feeble  physical 
or  mental  powers.  Thus,  besides  the  benefit  of 
gain  to  private  individuals,  the  introduction  of  this 
business  is  likely  to  aid  greatly  the  public  interest, 
and  also  the  cause  of  benevolence. 

The  low  price  of  lands  in  Virginia,  caused  prin- 
cipally by  the  mania  for  emigration  to  the  west,  is 
an  enormous  evil.  But  still,  as  the  evil  exists, 
and  has  wrought  its  worst  injuries,  it.  is  right  to 
estimate  its  value,  and  make  the  most  of  it,  as  an 
element  of  the  necessary  investment  of  a  silk  cul- 
turist.  Land  here,  which  though  poor,  is  easily 
improveable  and  well  adaj)ted  to  the  growth  of 
mulberry  trees,  may  be  bought  at  from  less  than 
^2,  to  $5  per  acre.  At  the  north,  land  iar  less 
productive  for  that  growth,  and  more  difficult  or 
costly  to  enrich,  would  perhaps  cost  iS;20  at  least ; 
and  the  European  culturist  could  not  be  as  well 
provided  at  a  cost  less  than  -3200  the  acre.  Thus 
the  landed  part  of  the  capital  necessary  to  produce 
a  certain  quantity  of  mulberry  leaves  in  V^irginia, 
would  be.  (even  at  ^5  the  acre,)  only  one-fourth 
the  amount  of  the  same  item  of  expense  in  the 
northern  states,  and  one-fortieth  of  the  same  in 
Europe.  Skilful  and  trustworthy  superintendents 
would,  of  course,  be  more  difficult  to  be  obtained  at 
first,  and  therefore,  would  cost  more  here ;  and  ex- 
perience, too,  must  always  be  paid  for,  by  losses  or 
otherwise,  in  every  new  business.  Nevertheless, 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  Virginia  are  so  great, 
that  the  combined  expenses  of  the  culture  cannot 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be  greater  here  for  the 
first  few  years,  nor  as  great  thereafter.  But  this 
estimate  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  equal  in- 
dustry and  economy  are  brought  into  operation. 
This  is  manifestly  necessary  in  every  business ; 
and  without  proper  indusiy  and  economy  being 
used  by  us,  our  northern  brethren  will  have  greater 
advantage,  from  their  usual  and  admirable  exercise 
of  these  requisites  for  success  in  any  business, 
than  we  shall  find  in  our  belter  climate  and  cheap- 
er land  and  labor. 

The  kind  of  labor  required  for  silk-culture  is  just 
such  as  every  poor-house  would  furnish,  more  or 
less  of,  from  those  who  are  now  altogether  expen- 
sive and  worthless  paupers.  It  was  with  these 
views,  added  to  the  unusually  good  arrangements 
of  the  Petersburg  poor-house,  that  we  urged,  in 
vain,  on  this  community  several  years  ago,  the 
undertaking  of  silk-culture  at  that  establishment. 
Though  the  time  has  passed  for  the  measure  to 
produce  ^30,000  clear  gain,  as  the  adoption  ol 
that  recommendation  then  would  have  done,  by 
profiting  by  the  subsequent  rage  for  buying  Chi- 
nese mulberry  plants,  still,  for  the  regular  and  fair 
returns  of  the  business,  the  present  time  is  much 
more  propitious  than  the  former,  because  there  is 
more  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  better  means 
available.  The  magistracy  of  Petersburg  could 
not  adopt  any  measure  at  so  little  cost  as  this, 
which  would  redound  so  much  to  the  credit  and 
profit  of  their  town,  and  to  the  benefit  of  their 
country  at  large. 

Another  very  great  advantage  is  enjoyed  by  the 
eastern  part  of  Virginia,  in  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  marl ;  which  advantage  is  also  pos- 


sessed by  every  other  place  where  lime  is  easily 
available.  Though  the  mulberry  tree  will  grow 
profitably  on  very  jjoorand  mean  land,  still  its  most 
choice  position  is  on  highly  calcareous  soil.  No 
careflil  observer  can  doubt  as  to  this  strong  pre- 
fiirence  of  the  mulberry  tribe  for  calcareous  soil, 
and  the  more  luxuriant  growth  thereon. 

VII.  Benefits  and  facilities  to  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  the  7r.orus  7nulticaulis, 

But  besides  the  advantages  peculiar  to  Virginia, 
for  prosecuting  silk-cuhure,  there  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one  which  is  common  to  the  union,  and  will 
ultimately  be  common  to  the  whole  silk-growing 
world.  This  is  the  possession  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered and  probably  but  newly  produced,  variety 
of  the  mulberry  tree,  called  morns  multicaulis.  It 
is  not  the  high  market  value  of  this  plant,  m  mere 
speculation  and  trade,  that  is  here  meant.  That 
cannot  last  long  ;  and  indeed  that  factitious  value 
will  be  reduced  to  nothing,  and  |)rove  as  empty  as 
any  other  bubble  blown  up  by  speculation,  unless 
tiie  plants  are  put  to  their  proper  use.  The  real 
value  of  this  variety  for  the  better  and  more  pro- 
fitable feeding  of  silk-worms,  will  prove  great  to 
every  culturist  of  silk  ;  and  this  will  be  increased, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  with  the  necessary 
decline  of  the  enormous  si)eculative  valuation  and 
prices.  The  superior  real  or  feeding  value  of  this 
variety  is  founded  upon  the  following  several  pecu- 
liar qualities : 

1st.  The  remarkable  facility  of  its  propagation, 
and  rapid  growth,  by  which  the  young  silk-cultu- 
rist  may  begin  to  feed  the  worms  in  the  first  sum- 
mer after  planting,  and  have  his  trees  in  a  highly 
productive  state  in  the  second  season;  whereas 
the  leaves  of  the  most  approved  of  the  other  kinds, 
heretolere  generally  used,  cannot  be  safely  plucked 
before  the  trees  are  five  years  old. 

2ndly.  Thegreatereaseof  gathering  the  leaves, 
owing  to  their  large  size,  and  the  small  height  of 
the  trees  iiom  which  they  are  plucked  ;  which  cir- 
cumstances together  serve  to  save  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  this  heaviest  part  of  the  labor. 

3rdly.  The  more  nutritious  quality  of  the  leaves, 
by  which  not  only  a  less  quantity  will  serve  for  the 
food  of  a  given  number  of  silk-worms,  but  also, 
owing  to  their  more  complete  consumption,  there 
will  remain  less  of  refusb  matter  to  be  removed. 

4th.  The  superiority  of  the  silk  produced  from 
leaves  of  this  mulberry  to  those  of  any  other  kind, 
which  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  accurate 
experiments. 

These  superior  advantages  amount  to  so  much 
value,  that  the  use  of  this  plant  might  well  make 
silk-culture  profitable  in  a  country  in  which  it 
u-ould  be  otherwise  a  losing  business.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  for  some  years  to  come,  at 
least,  will  have  almost  the  sole  possession  and 
use  of  this  tree;  and  even  when  the  older  cultu- 
rists  of  Europe  shall  slowly  admit  its  superiority, 
and  obtain  its  full  use,  still  the  advantages  will  not 
the  less  attend  silk-culture  in  general,  by  their  be- 
ing more  widely  diffused.  Though  operating  to 
far  less  extent  and  profit,  still  the  effect  oft  he  gen- 
eral adoption  and  use  of  this  tree  by  silk-culturists 
throughout  the  world,  will  be  like  a  similar  exten- 
sion of  Whitney's  cotton  gin  to  all  cotton  cultu- 
rists  ;  serving  to  benefit  every  one  so  much,  and 
so  much  to  extend  the  market  for  a",  thattheloss 
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of  the  advantage  of  its  monopol.v  by-Zone,  could 
scarcely  be  perceivetl  or  csiiniatecl. 

Tlie  first  known  plant  of  lliis  variely,  was 
brouifht  to  France  iVoni  the  Philippine  islands,  by 
Pero\tet,  a  Frenrh  botanist.  It  has  since  been 
called  the  Chinese  mulberry;  and  seme  of  those 
who  have  attributed  to  il  every  possible  virtue, 
and  falsely  as  often  as  truly,  have  asserted  that 
this  is  the  kind  in  jreneral  use  in  China;  and  to 
this  circumstance,  thev  liave  ascribed  the  superi- 
ority ol"  Chinese  silk  and  silk-culture.  But  there 
can'be  no  sroinul  for  this  supposition  ;  and  it  may 
well  be  douliled  whether  there  is  a  single  plant  of 
this  kint,  in  the  vast  empire  of  China.  It  is  a 
seedling  variety,  different  from  its  own  parent 
slock,  and  incapable  of  reproducing  its  own  kind 
by  its  seeds.  This  beiuir  ilip,  case,  its  origin  may 
as  well  be  recent  as  ancient,  and  the  plant  which 
Perottet  brought  fl-omthe  Pifilippines,  and  which, 
by  its  peculiar  appearance,  attracted  his  notice, 
without  his  reporting  or  probably  suspecting  its 
value,  possibly,  might  have  been  the  only  indi- 
vidual then  existing  in  the  world.  Ilj  as  has  been 
asserted,  this  was  the  kind  o!"  mulberry  :ree  in 
general  use  in  China,  it  is  impossible  that  its  pecu- 
liar appearance,  so  ditiijrcnt  from  any  known  in 
Europe,  should  not  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  missionary,  or  some  other  ol'the  few,  but 
intelligent  and  observant  travellers  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  passing  through  that  great  coun- 
try, and  who  have  published  their  observations. 
In  addition,  the  compilation  of  extracts  from  Chi- 
nese works,  before  referred  to,  though  describing 
several  kinds  of  mulberry  trees,  does  not  speak  of 
one  which  can  be  confounded  with  the  morus 
mullicaulis. 

To  conclude.  If  the  ficls,  which  have  been 
stated,  and  the  arguments  founded  on  them,  are 
both  correct,  then  there  can  be  but  little  ground 
for  doubt  or  question  of  this  important  general  de- 
duction— that  the  combined  advantages  for  silk- 
culture  now  possessed  by  Virginia,  are  superior  to 
those  of  most  of  the  successful  silk-growing  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  and  inferior  to  few,  if  indeed  to 
any. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  OF  THE  CROP 
OF  COCOOXS,  13V  1S34,  IN  THE  DEPARTaiEIST 
OF  GARD.* 

Translated  for  the  Farmers'  Register  from  t!ie  Annalcs  i!e  I'Ag- 
riculture  Franciiisc. 

The  cocoons  have  generally  failed  this  year  in 
the  anondisscment  of  Alais,  (in  Gard,)  which 
furnishesa  large  quantity,  and  of  the  best  quality  ; 
they  have  succeeded  no  better  in  the  other  parts 
of  our  department,  and  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. The  deficiency  of  this  crop  is  so  much  the 
more  severely  lelt,  in  as  much  as  it  may  be  said  to 
be  the  only  one  that  brintrs  us  in  anv  monc}'. 

The  silk-culturists  of  Cevennes  have  great  rep- 
utation, which  they  deserve  by  the  labors  they 
perform,  and  their  attentions  and  watchfulness. 
But  the  greater  number  of  them  are  opposed  to 
any  change  of  their  routine  ;  they  all  continue  to 


*  The  department  of  Gard  is  one  among  the  most 
southern  in  the  olive,  or  the  best  silk  region  of  Frajice. 
It  extends  to  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  western  mouth 
of  the  Rhone.— Ed.  F.  R. 


do  what  they  have  always  done,  or  seen  done,  al- 
though they  are  in  different  localities,  and  al- 
though the  iemperaiure  varies  from  year  to  year. 
Thus  the  most  skilful  cuhurisis  fail  sometimes. 
Either  a  laboratory  badly  situated,  badly  venti- 
lated, the  conlinuance  of  rain  when  leaves  have 
not  been  provided  in  advance,  or  other  causes,  oc- 
casion diseases  of  the  silk-worms,  and  may  cause 
the  failure  of  a  particular  stock.  Eat  this  year, 
the  evil  has  been  general,  and  of  course  there 
must  have  been  a  common  cause. 

The  grasscrie.  ^gras]  or  yelluws,  prevailed  ge- 
nerally in  this  re^rion.  Very  lew  proprietors  liave 
been  spare  I  by  this  plague,  which  has  occasioned 
enormous  losses.  Those  culturists  who  have  had 
half  a  crop  of  cocoons  considered  themselves,  for- 
tunate. 

Some  persons  attribute  this  disease  to  the  [late] 
white  frosts,  which  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  trees.  They  say  that  the  second  puttinor 
forth  of  leaves,  called  aftermath,  is  less  suitable 
lor  the  food  of  silk  worms.  I  cannot  admit  this 
explanation. 

When  the  mulberry  trees,  stripped  of  their 
leaves  in  May  and  June,  and  the  branches  pruned 

I  or  lopped  the  following  months,  shoot  out  a  second 
time,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  this  kind  of  af- 

I  termath  is  of  inferior  quality;  that  the  tree  ex- 

:  hausts  itself  b}^  the  leafing  process,  so  forced  by 

j  our  industry  ;  and  that  the  sap  is  less  elaborated, 
and  \n  great  part  has  exuded  from  the  numerous 

I  wounds  of  the  branches  made  by  both  the  gaiher- 

'  ers  and  pruners. 

But  when,  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  the 

[  frost  aflects  the  young  buds,  often  it  is  but  their 
outer  envelopes  which  are   blasted  ;  and  even  if 

I  entirely  killed,  when  the  weather  becomes  mild, 
other  buds  come  out  in  a  few  days.  If  other  Irosis 
still  follow,  as  in  this  j'ear,  it  is  certainly  a  great 
evil ;  but  il  is  more  easy  to  nature,  I  believe,  and 
costs  less  of  vegstative  force,  to  produce  a  new 
shoot  at  this  season,  than  to  again  cover  the  tree 
with  leaves  after  it  has  been  stripped  and  pruned. 
It  is  certain  thai  after  late  fl'osts,  the  trees  fur- 
nish fewer  and  smaller  leaves,  and  thai  the  total 
weight  of  those  produced  by  a  tree  may  be  less 
by  a  third,  or  even  by  a  half  But  their  constitu- 
ent principles  are  the  same  with  those  spared  by 
the  frost.  The  water,  the  gum  or  resinous  princi- 
ple, die  green  fecula,  the  fibrous  residue,  are  in 
the  same  proportions,  in  either  case,  if"  the  trees 
are  of  the  same  kintl.  and  in  the  same  soil  and  ex- 
posure. The  insoluble  residue  only  is  in  smaller 
proportion  in  the  young  leaves, 

I  will  add.  to  sustain  my  opinion,  that  some 
rearinas  of  silk-worms  upon  the  leaves  called  af- 
termath have  succeeded,  while  some  others  made 
on  leaves  which  had  escaped  the  frosts,  have  fail- 
ed. Every  one  has  observed  this,  as  well  as 
myself 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ill  success  of  the  silk- 
worms was  owing  to  the  wintering  of  the  eggs, 
and  to  the  variations  of  the  temperature  during  the 
hatchinii.  1  do  not  yet  pronounce  as  to  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disease  (the  yellows;)  I  propose  to 
make,  next  year,  some  experiments  to  determine 
the  point. 

The  yellows  docs  not  manifest  itself  hut  little 
until  the  thira  moulting;  but  the  gros,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  the  principle  of  the  other,  appears 
from  the  begining  of  the  feeding.     And   since, 
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this  year,  all  the  laboratories  were  affectptl,  and 
at  each  mouhing  tiie  evil  increased,  and  this  dij=- 
temper  reigned  througlioul.  it  must  be,  iis  I  said 
belbre.  tluit  the  cause  must  be  conmion  to  the 
whoie  country.  I  find  such  a  cause  in  the  tem- 
perature which  we  have  experienced,  and  of  which 
I  am  about  to  submit  some  details. 

The  winter  of  1S33  '4  was  warmer  than  any 
has  been  for  many  years,  as  is  established  b}'  me- 
teorological observations  kept  by  my  fin  her  from 
1802,  and  since  continued  by  myself.  The  ther- 
mometer rarely  sunk  as  low  as  the  freezing  point,* 
[zero  of  cent,  or  32  Fahr.]  ;  and  two  mornings 
only,  February  1st.  and  2nd.,  the  thermometer 
was  at  5  below  zero,  [23  Fahr.]  It  rose  many 
times  as  high  as  14  and  15  degrees  [28  and  29 
Fahr.]  in  December,  January,  and  February. 
We  have  had  delightflil  and  very  hot  days  for 
days  of  winter. 
The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  I  his  season,  =r  -f  9°.  98  cent.  [50  Fahr.J 
The  mean  tempeia- 

ture  of  December,  =  +    9°.  85  [50  F.  nearly.] 
"       .Januarv,     —  +    8°.  75  [48  Fahr.] 

"       February,  =  +    8°.  SO  [48  Fahr.] 

"       March,        =  +  lO'^.  60  [51  Fahr.] 

ft  has  frozen  three  times  in  January,  five  linies 
in  February,  three  times  in  March,  liut  slightly. 
The  first  freeze  took  place  on  January  21st. 
The  lowest  point  ol  the  thermometer  in  open  air 
was  -f  3^,  [374  Fahr.]  The  thickest  ice  ihat  I 
observed  in  the  Hehis,  February  1st,  was  only  10 
miliiineires  [about  half  a  line,  or  one  25th  part  of 
an  inch,]  in  thickness. 

Rains  tell  but  five  limes  in  January  and  once  in 
February;  which  produced  but  71  nnllimetres  of 
water,  [27  hundredths  of  an  inch.]  In  average 
years,  there  fidls  four  times  as  much  in  winter. 

There  has  fallen  no  snow  on  the  plains  ;  and  the 
snow  which  covered  Aigonal  and  Lozerethis  win- 
ter, and  served  to  increase  the  coldness  of  the 
winds  which  pass  over  these  mountains,  remained 
on  them  lor  a  shorter  time  than  in  common  years. 

The  field  labors,  and  vegetation,  were  advanced 
more  than  ordinarily.  Some  culturists,  seeing  the 
buds  of  the  mulberry  trees  about  to  open,  put  the 
eggs  to  hatch  fifteen  days  earlier  than  other  years. 
Some  worms  had  been  hatched  when,  from  the 
16th  to  23rd  of  March,  severe  white  frosts  killed 
the  leaves  in  many  cantons.  It  was  necessary  to 
throw  away  the  worms,  and  to  procure  new  eggs, 
which  were  very  dear.  The  end  of  March  and 
begining  of  April,  were  very  fine  and  hot  weather. 
Some  persons  hatl  sought  to  retard  the  con)ing 
forth  of  the  worms  by  putting  the  eggs  in  cool 
places;  but  others  continued  the  process  of  hatch- 
ing. The  temperature  was  sufficient  to  produce 
the  change  of  color  and  make  the  egi^s  hatch. 

Cold  again,  from  the  17th  to  19th  of  April,  ar- 
rested the  hatching  of  the  worms,  destroyed  the 
leaves  which  the  first  frosts  had  spared,  and  the 
buds  of  the  trees  which  had  [not]  perished  the 
month  before. 

But  ftiw  leaves  are  wanting  in  the  first  age  ol 
the  worms,  even  for  a  considerable  stock  for-  rais- 
ing.    Some  few  culturtsts  saved  their  worms  by 

*  In  the  original  the  degrees  of  temperature  art*  mark- 
ed according  to  the  centigrade  thermometer,  which  are 
here  accompanied  by  the  equivalents  according  lo  Fah- 
renheit.— Ed.  F.  R. 


means  of  some  sheltered  trees.  The  greater  num- 
ber threw  away  part  of  their  stock,  thinking,  and 
rightly,  that  if  there  were  Itnver  cocoons,  their 
price  would  be  higher,  and  that,  towards  tne  close 
of  the  feeding,  the  leaves  would  he  very  scarce 
and  dear.  There  were  some  proprietors  who  gave 
up  this  gathering  entirely,  lo  take  care  of  their 
mulberry  trees;  and  proceeded  to  prune  them 
forthwith.  These  trees  have  well  ripened,  and 
are  at  this  time  very  fine. 

The  diminution  of  the  leaves  was  supposed  to 
be  fijiiy  a  fourth,  and  yet  there  remained  many 
upon  the  trees.  In  general,  the  crop  of  cocoons 
did  not  pay  the  expense  of  the  leaves  ihey  con- 
sumed, although  the  cocoons  sold  lor  more  by 
nearly  halfj  than  in  average  years. 

All  the  culturists  had  observed  that  the  eggs 
changed  color  Irom  the  second  or  third  day,  whilst, 
in  common  years,  eight  days  are  necessary.  The 
winter,  warmer  than  temperate,  had  prepared  the 
eggs,  and  the  first  exposure  to  heat  was  enough  to 
make  them  begin  to  hatch  ;  but  arrested  at  that 
lime  by  cold,  reanimaled  and  benumbed  anew, 
this  alternation  of  life  and  death,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myselfj  was  necessarily  very  prejudicial  to 
the  insects.  The  seed  of  a  plant  which  should  be 
moistened  and  dried  many  times,  would  perish  fi- 
nally ;  as  would  the  eggs  of  a  hen  if  set  upon  one 
day,  suH'ered  to  cool  the  next,  and  so  on  by  turns, 
heated  and  cooled.  We  may  postpone  the  hatch- 
inij  of  all  eggs,  and  consequently  of  those  of  the 
silk-worm;  but  once  commenced,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  warmlh  proper  lor  hatching  them. 

In  other  years,  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
take  accounts  of  the  laboratories  which  succeeded 
badly;  but  this  year  it  was  those  which  did  not 
lail,  which  were  remarked  and  cited.  The  most 
successful  culturists  were  those  whose  eggs  were 
winleved  most  carefullj^,  who  knew  how  to  guard 
them  ll-om  the  early  heats,  used  precaution  in 
hatching  them,  in  moving  them  and  giving  them 
air  the  most  frequently;  and  t?Iose  whose  mulberry 
trees  being  less  damaged  by  the  frosts,  could  avoid 
protracting  the  feeditig  season. 

Ch.  d'Hambrer-Fiuimas, 
Mayor  of  St.  Hyppolyte-de-  Caton,  Member  of  the 

Jjlgricaltural  Society  of  Gard,  8,-c. 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
GRAFTING    AND    INOCULATING. 

Grafting  is  a  mode  of  propagating  varieties  of 
fruit  of  esteemed  quality.  Grafts  maybe  cut  at 
any  time  airier  the  fiall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  and 
belbre  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  spring. 
They  should  be  of  the  preceding  year's  growth, 
and  are  best  from  bearing  trees  and  exterior  limbs. 
They  may  be  preserved  by  imbedding  their  larger 
ends  in  clay,  a  potato,  or  in  moist  earth,  in  a  cel- 
lar in  winter,  or  in  the  open  ground,  partially  or 
wholly  covered,  in  the  spring.  Grafts  are  fre- 
quently sent  across  the  Atlantic.  The  great  care 
should  be,  that  they  are  not  kept  too  warm  or  too 
moist,  so  that  the  buds  swell  before  they  are  want- 
ed for  use.  The  rationale  of  grafling  will  suggest 
ihe  time  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
done.  The  scion  and  graft  are  to  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  sap-wood  of  the  stock,  by  which  the  sap 
ascends  from  the  roots,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
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sap-wood  ofthe  scion  ;  and  a  like  adjustmentimust 
be  observed  between  Ihe  inner  hark  of  both, 
through  which  the  sap  descends  Irom  the  graft  to 
the  stock,  after  it  lias  been  elaborated  in  the 
leaves.  Without  the  first  precaution,  tlie  ^;ap  will 
not  reach  the  gral't.  which  will  consc(iuently  shri- 
vel and  die.  Without  the  last,  the  grail  cannot 
knit  or  unite  to  the  stock ;  for  it  is  the  descending 
sap  which  forms  the  new  wood,  and  which  indeed 
causes  the  graft  to  send  its  roots  down  into  the 
earth,  upon  the  outside  of  the  wood,  but  under  the 
bark  of  the  stock.  The  union  can  only  take  place 
after  the  sap  has  begun  to  circulate  in  the  stock, 
which  is  when  the  buds  are  bursting.  The  clay 
or  composition  is  applied  to  exclude  the  drying  in- 
fluence of  the  air  and  sun,  and  also  rain,  tiom  the 
wound,  until  a  complete  union  has  taken  place. 
The  graft  does  not  become  injured  by  being  some- 
what shrivelled  before  it  is  inserted  ;  but  if  it  ap- 
pears too  much  so,  it  may  be  buried  a  few  hours 
in  moist  earth  before  used.  The  compositions 
used  as  substitutes  lor  clay  are  man3'.  A  good 
one  is  one  part  tallow,  two  parts  beeswax,  and  lour 
parts  rosin,  melted  and  incorporated  like  shoema- 
ker's wa.x.  If  the  weather  is  cold  this  will  require 
to  be  sollencd  by  immersing  it  a  time  in  warm  wa- 
ter. A  thin  layer  of  this  covering  the  end  of  the 
stock  and  the  slit,  will  sufTice.  With  the  addition 
of  a  little  more  tallow,  the  composition  may  be 
spread  upon  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  when  warm,  and 
the  cloth  cut  to  the  required  size  for  a  graft,  and 
applied  wiih  less  trouble  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  prepared 
plaster.  The  different  processes  of  grafting  are  so 
generally  known  that  we  need  not  detail  them; 
our  object  bemg  only  to  throw  out  such  sugges- 
tions as  may  tend  to  render  the  success  ofthe  ope- 
ration more  certain. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
of  Porlsmouih,  N.  H.,  of  his  method  of  perform- 
ing the  operation  : 

"  Persons  intending  fo  graft  or  inoculate  to  good 
advantage,  should  in  August  procure  their  scions 
containing  their  buts  and  grafts.  It  is  well  to  have 
for  their  better  preservation,  a  portion  ofthe  larger 
limbs  connected  with  them.  If  taken  off  imme- 
diately, they  must  be  thrown,  when  bundled  up 
and  labelled,  under  the  north  side  of  your  thick 
yard  or  garden  fence,  where  they  will  be  secure, 
if  exposed  to  the  influence  ofthe  atmosphere; 
having  an  eye  in  case  of  too  warm  and  dry  wea- 
ther, they  are  not  too  much  exposed.  If  so,  just 
enter  their  but  ends  under  the  surface  ofthe  earth. 
This  method  is  better  than  covering  them  up  bo- 
dily, or  keeping  them  in  a  cellar. 

"  Experience  has  taught  me  that  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  procuring  cuttings  in  this  way,  over 
the  practice  of  neglecting  till  too  lalo.  1  shall 
now  attempt  to  show  the  best  method  to  manage 
a  nursery,  as  to  securing  good  fruit  in  the  most 
economical  and  speedy  manner.  To  do  this, 
grafting  and  inoculating  is  my  text.  The  nursery 
is  supposed  to  have  been  judiciously  managed, 
and  of  one  year's  growth  from  the  seed.  Of 
course  the  plants  are  li-om  one  to  two  feet  high, 
and  as  large  as  a  Dutch  quill ;  some  much  larger. 
All  of  this  size  never  will  be  more  fit  to  bud. 
There  should  be  no  delay.  These  little  young 
trees  have  their  peculiarly  smooth  and  pliable 
bark  ;  they  are  very  thrifty,  and  consequently  may 
be  budded  somewhat  later  than  others  of  a  different 
character.     A  nursery  in  this  sttige  may  be  most 


advantageously  budded.  If  Ihe  operation  be  skil- 
ful, they  will  take;  and  if  otherwise,  they  receive 
no  perceptible  injury.  The  advantages  of  early 
budding  are  numerous  and  great.  First,  the  job 
contemplated  is  over:  you  cannot  have  any  unea- 
siness about  it  from  any  delays.  Your  trees  are  in 
a  much  better  slate  for  coming  to  perfection  ;  they 
will  thrive  n)uch  better,  notwithstanding  they  are 
cut  oft'  from  two  fo  four  indies  from  the  ground 
during  the  season;  they  will  far  oul-grov/  the 
others  in  size  and  height,  they  also  grow  more 
erect  and  free  from  craggy  twigs,  a  great  saving 
in  pruning.  The  improvenlenr  in  their  appear- 
ance is  admirable.  Picture  to  yourself  trees  from 
the  nurseries  such  as  I  have  received,  and  at  full 
prices,  with  old  stocks,  half  closed  over,  and  bud- 
ded two  to  three  feet  from  the  ground.  The  con- 
trast is  great. 

"  The  disadvantage  from  suffering  nurseries  to 
remain  till  a  number  of  years  old,  before  budded, 
is  obvious.  The  wound  necessary  for  the  bud,  in 
thick  and  old  bark,  and  especially  if  the  bud  does 
take,  is  of  some  injury.  The  cutting  off  the  large 
old  stock,  leaving  the  bud  alone  while  the  stock  is 
closed  over — meantime  the  quantity  of  roots  with- 
out a  top  in  proportion,  are  great  checks,  and  of 
much  injury  to  the  growth  ofthe  plant;  and  most 
ultimately  affect  the  growth  and  healih  ofthe  tree. 
"  I  make  these  remarks  from  the  authority  of 
my  own  experience  in  inoculating  a  nursery  in  its 
different  slagesas  above  described. 

•'I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  my  process 
in  budding.  I  was  instructed  to  strike  a  hori- 
zontal cut  through  the  bark,  with  a  sharp  knife, 
at  a  suitable  place,  on  the  norih  side  of  the  stock ; 
striking  fi-om  this  a  perpendicular  cut  about  an 
inch  long,  opening  the  bark  with  a  knife  or  some' 
instrument  for  the  purpose  ;  then  taking  a  bud 
li'om  the  scion,  having  a  care  to  take  otl'  a  small 
portion  of  wood  with  the  bud — then  carellilly  ta- 
king away  the  wood,  leaving  the  stem  or  eye  of 
the  bud  whole  and  smooth — then  thrusting  in  the 
bud  with  a  due  proportion  oflbaik,  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  and  half  as  wide.  The  bark 
of  the  but  to  be  thrust  in  Iree  from  the  bark  of 
the  stock  above — then  closing  over  the  bark  of 
the  bud  with  that  of  the  stock,  binding  it  care- 
fully, with  elm  or  bass  rind,  or  with  coarse  vvool- 
len  yarn.  This  process  has  not  yet  proved  per- 
fect ;  it  has  with  me  olten  failed.  I  have  sought 
for  a  more  perfesct  and  sure  process.  Accordingly 
I  have  varied,  as  my  judgment  has  led  me,  for  a 
better  method.  I  have  found  that  instead  of 
striking  a  horizontal,  it  is  best  to  cut  quite  a  slo- 
ping stroke,  splitting  down  from  this  slope  perpen- 
dicularly so  slow  as^  to  admit  the  bud,  taking  off 
in  an  oval  shape,  in  the  same  careful  manner  as 
above  described  ;  having  a  care  to  preserve  a  lit- 
tle wood  at  the  eye  of  the  bud  as  I  had  in  taking 
it  away  in  the  former  process.  The  bud  then  is 
to  be  thrust  under  the  raised  bark,  down  so  low 
as  to  admit  the  bark  ofthe  stock  to  come  in  its 
former  place,  above  Ihe  bud,  f()r  half  an  inch, 
where  it  imniediatelj'  receives  its  usual  nourish- 
ment ;  being  bound  up  with  coarse  woollen  yarn, 
which  I  prefer  to  any  thing  else.  In  winding  on 
the  yarn,  I  am  carelul  to  draw  it  gently  over  the 
wound,  omitting  to  cover  the  bud  till  the  last,  over 
whicli  I  then  draw  the  yarn  very  softly.  In  this 
process,  every  part  works  so  natural'  and  so  smooth, 
that  if  unbound  the  next  day,  it  would  be  difficult 
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to  distinguish  the  bud  rrotn  a  natural  one  ;  and  in- 
deed, the  bud  as  well  as  the  bark  of  the  stock 
seems  not  in  the  least  afiijcted.     In  this  mode  of 
inoculating,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  not  taking. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bark   being  cut  square 
across,  and  the  bud  not  being  sufficiently  thrust 
down,  the  bark  of  the  stock  coming  to  bear  on  the 
outer  bark  of  the  bud,  at  the  top  of  the  slit,  there 
is  nothing  to  support  il;  but  it  dries  and  shrinks 
from  iis  primitive  place,  admits  air,  and   if  the 
wood  is  taken  out  of  the  bud,  it  all  fails  together, 
esj)ecially  if  the  eye  of  the  bud  is  a  little  rubbed  : 
at  any  rate,  live  or  die,  a  dangerous  wound  is  in- 
flicted. 

"  The  mode  that  I  would  recommend,  is  a  safe 
and  fast  way  of  budding  :  it  all  works  natural;  a 
lad  having  his  hand  in,  will  put  in  from  two  to  ibur  | 
hundred  per  day.  I  now  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  inoculating  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
This  was  an  experiment,  with  me,  altogether.  In 
the  season  ofgralting,  I  chose  a  few  trees  that  were 
of  common  size  /or  grafting;  some  had  two  good 
equal  branches,  one  of  which  I  grafted,  the  other 
1  inoculated  at  the  same  time.  I  carefully  cut 
out  the  bark  of  the  branch  where  I  chose  to  place 
a  bud,  cutting  downward,  turning  my  knile  in  and 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  takeoff  the  bark  in  the 
form  usually  given  in  taking  of  the  bud  ;  taking 
at  the  same  time  so  much  of  the  wood,  as  to  com- 
pare with  the  bud  from  the  scion ;  and,  if  the  first 
cut  [idled,  I  carefully  mended  my  hand,  until  it 
well  suited.  Thus  the  bark  being  all  well  done, 
the  bud  was  laid  in,  inside  comparing  with  in- 
side ;  of  course  a  space  was  lell  on  the  edffe  of 
the  bark  of  the  stock  not  covered  from  its  extra 
thickness  on  the  old  stock.  The  buds  thus  being 
left  somewhat  sunk  in  the  stock,  were  then  se- 
cured in  the  usual  way  of  budding." 


TREATMENT   OF   CATTLE. 

From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

My  experience  demonstrates  the  fact,  thai 
where  dry  fodder  is  occasionally  dealt  out  to  neat 
cattle,  they  will  drink  from  six  to  eight  times  per 
day,  and  I  find  by  an  examination  of  the  stock 
through  the  country,  that  their  good  or  bad  con- 
dition is  generally,  if  not  invariably,  in  proportion 
to  their  lacilities  for  obtaining  water.  Neat  cattle 
are  perhaps  an  exception  from  most  animals,  in 
their  extreme  nicity  in  partaking  of  their  (bod  and 
water,  (hence  the  term  neat).  Their  timidity  in 
overcoming  trifling  obstacles  to  obtain  water  is  no 
Jess  observable.  I  have  known  them  to  endure  thirst 
and  cold  with  an  apparent  stoical  indifference,  ra- 
ther than  to  make  any  attempt  to  pass  over  ice  or 
sno\^  drifts.  I  could  name  some  persons  in  this 
vicinity  who  are  considered  good  farmers,  whose 
cattle  every  spring  are  like  walking  skeletons,  liv- 
ing dead  ones,  mere  shadows,  not  lor  any  lack 
of  good  hay  and  comfortable  barn  room,  but  all  for 
want  of  a  convenient  water  fountain,  that  great 
restorative  and  corrector  of  dry  fodder. 

Beibre  closing  my  hasty  remarks,  I  would  call 
your  attention  (If  "I  am  not  out  of  place,)  to  one 
more  error  which  I  think  many  and  even  good 
farmers  have  fallen  into  with  regard  to  a  certain 
quality  in  a  milch-cow,  which  they  seem  to  think 
is  all  important  in  order  to  a  sood  one:  that  is, 
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that  she  should  give  milk  until  the  time  of  her 
calving,  and  if  she  but  possesses  this  quality  it  is 
to  them  a  sufficient  recommendation,  if  they  wish 
to  make  sale  of  her,  and  that  it  is  the  great  and 
only  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  a  good  or  poor 
cow. 

Now  sir,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  at 
variance  with  this  argument,  from  the  facts  that 
cows  that  are  milked  to  near  the  time  of  their 
calving,  will  not  give  so  much  nor  so  good  milk 
during  the  year;  as  being  milked  at  an  unseason- 
able time,  they  loose  much  o(  their  vigor  and 
strength  at  a  time  when  most  needed — their  bags 
do  not  have  their  natural  fiillness — their  calves 
come  weak  and  puny,  and  consequently  are  not 
worth  so  much,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  by  any 
subsequent  keeping  of  the  cow,  to  bring  to  a  con- 
dition to  give  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk,  which  she  would  have  produced  had  she 
gone  dry  some  two  or  three  months. 
With  much  respect, 
I  am  yours,  Henry  Butman. 

Dixmont,  Feb.  18,  1S39. 


PROFIT  OF  IMPROVING  POOR  LAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Register. 

Fairfax  county,  Fa.,  Feb.  I2ih,  1839. 
Dear  sir — The  first  number  of  the  7th  volume 
of  the  Farmers'  Register,  like  the  precedino-  vo- 
lumes, has  safely  come  to  hand,  and  herewith  you 
will  receive  a  check  for  my  subscription  for  the 
current  volume  of  your  most  valuable  Register. 
I  also  send  you  a  memorandum  from  my  Zog--book, 
not  in  any  vain  boasting  spirit,  because  although 
the  results  therein  stated  are  rather  large  for  vTr- 
ginia,  and  especially  for  Fairfiix  ftirming,  still 
many  ol  your  readers  north  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line,  may  be  not  a  little  amused  at  the  self- 
complacency  with  which  I  send  forth  results, 
which,  among  them,  would  be  deemed  unworthy 
of  record.  But  it  is  not  the  well,  it  is  the  sick, 
that  need  the  physician.  It  is  not  the  thorough 
practical  farmer,  whose  highly  improved  lands  al- 
ready return  him  50  or  anlOO  fold,  who  stands  in 
need  of  advice  or  example  to  stimulate  him  to  still 
greater  exertions.  But  it  is  the  great  mass  of  Vir- 
ginia farmers  who,  like  myself,  have  poor  and  ex- 
hausted lands  to  operate  on ;  lands  which,  in 
their  present  impoverished  condition,  are  scarcely 
capable  of  supporting  the  labor  necessary  for  their 
cultivation.  Hence,  in  many  instances,  they  are 
abandoned  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  who  flee  to  the  !ar  west,  in  search  of 
rich  lands  ;  which,  to  be  sure  they  find,  but  with  it, 
the  yawning  grave  stands  ready  to  receive  (he 
mortal  remains  of  a  moiety  at  least  of  emigrants  ; 
who,  had  they  have  displayed  but  half  tlie  ener- 
gy, and  have  expended  in  manures,  judiciously 
applied,  less  than  a  moiety  of  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing to  the  south  or  west,  might  have  Ibund  them- 
selves in  possession  of  frniiful  farms  in  the  land  of 
their  f^ithers  ;  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  which  flow  Ji-om  heallii  anil  competen- 
cy, and  the  enjoyments  of  society  with  which 
they  had  mingled  from  the  hour  of  mirthful  youth 
to  the  noonday  of  manhood.  Is  this  mere  fiction, 
a  picture  of  fancy,  or  are  such  enjoyments  real  1 
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Are  ihey  not  worth  one  email  eflort  to  eecure 
them?  lor  one  I  say  they  are  real,  and  are  worth 
an  hundred  times  what  they  will  cost  to  obtain 
them.  I  have  tried  it,  and  may  novv  spealt  ad- 
visedly. The  first  steps  toward  it,  are  to  cultivate 
less  land  and  do  it  better,  collect  and  apply  at  pro- 
per times,  and  in  due  season,  all  the  manure  that 
can  be  raked  and  scraped  about  the  premises.  If 
your  land  is  deficient  of  calcareous  matter,  supply 
it  either  by  the  application  of  lime,  marl,  or  bone- 
dust.  Cost  what  it  may,  it  willrepay  you,  and  with 
double  interest,  and  although  your  means  may  not 
admit  of  your  improving  more  than  one  single 
acre  the  first  year,  the  increased  products  of  tliat 
acre  will  enable  you  to  improve  two  the  second, 
and  from  those  two  you  may  improve  (with  the 
help  of  the  first  one)  six  the  third  year,  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  the  (burth  year,  and  so  on  pro- 
gressively. For  if  it  be  true,  that  money  makes  mo- 
ney, so  too,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  does  manure 
make  manure,  for  there  is  no  usurious  law  to  limit 
ihe  interest  which  the  farmer  may  draw  from  his 
manure  bank. 

I  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  I  commenced 
farming,  and  I  affirm  that  no  regular  farmer  in 
Virginia  ever  commenced  under  such  appalling 
circumstances  as  I  did.  In  1S19  I  ibund  myself 
in  possession  of  140*  acres  of  land,  one  half  in 
wood,  the  oiher  in  hen-grass  and  deep  gullies, 
without  a  pannel  of  fence  or  a  building  of  any 
description  on  it,  and  without  a  ivh eel-barroiv  load 
of  manure  or  any  thing  to  make  it  of.  'Tis  true,  I 
was  in  the  receipt  of  about  §700  a  year  from  ano- 
ther source  ;  but  what  was  that  when  compared 
with  my  wants'?  Houses  to  build,  laborers  to  hire, 
feed  and  clothe,  farm  to  stock,  myself  with  some- 
what extravagant  habits  to  support,  &c.  &.c.  ;  in 
short,  every  thing  to  buy,  and  nothing  to  sell ! ! 
and  what  was  worse  than  all,  discouraced  at  every 
step  by  my  neighbors,  who,  mostly  affirmed,  that 
Fairfiix  land  could  not  be  improved ;  and  some 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  clover  and  plaster 
would  even  impoverish  it,  whilst  others  declared 
that  plaster-of-Paris  would  not  act  at  all  in  Fair- 
fax, to  which  my  general  reply  was,  "/V/  try  it.'''' 
I  was  adrift  in  the  world,  without  any  spot  on  the 
wide  earth  to  which  I  could  point  as  my  home.  I 
had  to  choose  between  the  life  of  a  wanderer, 
wasting  my  little  income  in  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  or  in  struggling  against  the  thick  array  ot 
difficulties  above  enumerated,  in  endeavoring  to 
build  up  for  myself  a  home  and  a  resting  place  in 
my  own  native  land.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  I  re- 
joice in  the  decision,  and  a  kind  providence  has 
smiled  upon  my  exertions,  and  spared  me  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  my  labors,  which  have  not  altogether 
been  lost,  (though  often  injudiciously  applied) 
even  on  Fairfax  land.  To  what  extent  I  have 
succeeded,  it  would  not  become  me  to  say;  suffice 
it  that  my  farm  on  which  1  reside  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wife,  children,  and  friends,  has  (irovvn 
from  100  (for  I  sold  40  acres  of  the  original  wood 
lot,  to  get  money  to  help  along  with)  to  420  acres, 
including  the  40  sold,  which  I  have  since  bought 
back.  The  whole  amply  stocked  with  the  choisest 
varieties  of  fruit-trees,  all  planted  by  my  own 
hands.    The  arable  land  is  in  good  heart,  some  of 

•  This  lot  of  140  acres  was  desij^nated  in  the  divi- 
sion (by  which  it  fell  to  me)  of  a  larjje  landed  estate, 
by  the  commissioners,  as  lot  No.  3,  "Poor  Hill." 


it  upon  which  I  have  applied  lime,  only  com- 
menced with  six  years  ago,  is  first-rate.  Build- 
mgs*  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  have 
been  erected,  and  of  live-stock,  and  agricultural 
implements  there  is  an  abundant  store.  And  next 
to  the  comfortable  provision  which  I  have  thus 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  my  family,  when 
I  am  no  longer  present  to  supply  their  wants,  is 
the  satislaction  of  seeing  the  success  of  my  experi- 
ment not  altogether  unheeded  by  my  neighbors, 
who  begin  to  ihink  that  Fairfax  lands  may  be  im- 
proved, though  some  are  not  yet  quite  sure  that 
the  experiment  may  not  be  a  little  like  the  I  ndian's 
gun,  "cost  more  than  it  will  come  to."  To  such  I 
would  say,  try  it  for  yourselves,  begin  with  a  sin- 
gle acre  if  no  more.  Others  there  are  among  us 
who  will  not  improve  their  land  because  their 
taxes  would  increase  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
land  is  enhanced  !  This  I  assure  you,  is  a  weigh- 
ty argument  with  some,  especially  with  the  tenant- 
ry, whose  rents  would  also  be  increased  if  they 
should  improve;  and  in  the  total  absence  of  any 
legislative  encouragement  to  the  agriculturist,  this 
rule  of  taxation  has  something  the  appearance  of 
imposing  a  fine  on  a  man /or  improving  his  land!] 
Thos.  ap  C.  Jones. 

Product  of  ten  acres  of  land  on  the  Sharon  Farm, 
in  Fairfax  county.  Va.,  improved  by  liming  and 
manuring,  for  the  year  1838. 


Five  acres  of  wheat  produced  117  bushels, 
at  $1.  60, 

Straw  of  the  same, 

Three  acres  produced  eleven  ions  16  cwt.  of 
cured  clover  hay,  worth  on  the  farm  50c. 
per  cwt. 

Clover  seed  from  the  same  ground,  21  bush, 
worth  now  $15  00  per  bush. 

Rye — the  straw  from  one-fourth  of  an  acre, 

Three-fourths  of  an  acre  in  sugar-beets,  ru- 
ta  baga,  carrots  and  turnips — not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  an  average  crop,  in  con- 
sequence of  drought,  but  according  to  pre- 
sent prices  worth  ,'p75  00, 

Fruit  and  cider  sold  from  peach  and  apple 
trees  growing  on  the  above  land 

One  acre  of  turnips,  gross  amount,  as  per 
statement  No.  1,  (below,) 

Apples  and  cider  and  other  fruits  consumed 
at  home,  and  what  remains  on  hand  at  this 
time, 

Five  pigs  raised  in  a  pen,  and  fed  on  grass 
and  otlal  fruit  from  the  above  ground,  and 
kitchen  slop,  killed  at  ten  months  old, 
weighed  734  lbs.  at  8  cents,  is  $58  72 
deduct  two  bbls.  of  corn  for 


last  feedinj 


8  00 
50  72 


$  187 

28 


130 


75 


251 


255 


86 


50 


1,113 


00 


00 


50 


20 


00 


72 
37 


*  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  buildings 
have  been  erected,  or  the  additions  to  my  land  been 
paid  for  directly  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  farm.  But 
the  farm  affording  me  a  living,  has  enabled  me  to  apply 
other  resources  to  these  objects;  which,  without  the 
farm,  would  have  been  exhausted  in  the  current  sup- 
port  of  myself  and  family. 

t  The  county  assessor,  acting  under  a  law  of  the 
last  session  of  the  assembly,  has  added  just  100  per 
rent,  upon  the  value  of  my  land ;  of  course  I  shall 
have  to  pay  double  taxes;  but  I  don't  consider  myself 
much  the  worse  for  it,  seeing  that  my  products  have 
increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio. 
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One  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars 
and  thirty-seven  cents,  from  which  I  leave  the 
reader  to  make  his  own  deduction  (or  the  year's 
expense  of  cultivation  and  marketing.  This  much  i 
I  affirm,  that  no  acre  of  the  above  land,  except  the! 
Dr.     One,  acre  of  Fairfax  land  in  accH  loith 


one  in  turnips  last  year,  has  ever  cost  $15  to  im- 
prove it,  and  that  every  acre  lias  paid  me  from 
$25  to  $50  annually  since  the  lime  and  manure 
were  applied;  always  doubling  or  trebling  the  cost 
of  improvement  the  first  year. 

The  owner.  Cr. 


1838., 


No.  1 


To  saleable  value  of  the  land  $8  00, 
60  bushels  of  lime  at  r2-|  per  bush. 
Paid  for  hauling  the  same  8  miles,  3  c. 

per  bushel, 
25  bush,  bone  manure,*  bought  in  Rox- 

bury,  Mass.  at  35c.  per  bush,  ^8  57 
Package,  freight,  hauling,  )  „  _. 

spreading,  8cc.  &c.  5  "^^^ 


$12  50 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  hauling 
and  spreading  manure  from  farm- 
yard, turnip  seed  and  after-culture, 
including  three  bushels  of  plaster-of- 
Paris 
Cost  of  marketing  the  crop. 


12 


1$  53    15 


75 


50 


1838 


By   187   bushels   of   turnips,   sold   in 
Georgetown   end  Washington  city, 
at  an  average  of  $1  10  per  bush,  is 
$205  70. 
By  40  bush,  consumed  by  the  family, 
By  5  bush,  reserved  for  seed. 


Present  value  of  the  land,  say  $50  00 
Per  Contra, 


$205 

44 

5 


25520 
5000 

30520 

53  15 

$  252  lo5 


*This  is  my  first  improvement  with  bone  manure; 
and  it  will  be  seen  tliat  it  constitutes  the  heaviest 
item  of  expense  in  the  above  table;  equal,  and 
even  greater  results  might  have  been  secured  by 
substituting  manure  made  on  the  farm  for  the  bone 
manure.  The  labor,  and  all  other  expenses,  / 
have  set  down  at  the  highest  rales  and  cash  prices, 
although  performed  by  my  own  hands  and  teams, 
Ro  that  in  fact,  the  lime  and  plaster  constitute  the 
only  absolute  cash  expenditure  to  which  the  farm-! 
er  is  subjected  in  improving  his  land  about  here,  j 
I  have  made  various  applications  of  the  bone 
manure  to  grass  and  grain  seeded  last  fall,  and  shall  | 
continue  them  through  spring.  If  I  am  spared  toi 
see  the  results,  they  shall  be  communicated  toyouj 
in  due  time.  I 

7^100  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  five 
cents,  the  net  proceed  of  one  acre  of  land  in  a  sin- 
gle crop,  in  return  for  $23  75  laid  out  in  manure. 
Thecash  expended  was  not  sixty  days  out  of  pocket. 
It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  owing  to  the 
unprecedented  drought,  turnips  were  very  scarce 
in  market,  and  were  consequently  unusually  high. 
From  the  same  cause,  however,  my  crop  was  not 
half  of  an  average  one  in  quantity.  I  have  made 
in  a  very  good  season  600  bushels  per  acre,  and{ 
450  might  be  considered  an  average  crop  ;  which,] 
at  37^  cents  per  bushel,  a  fair  average  price,  form 
data  by  which  the  turnip  crop  in  this  vicinityj 
may  be  correctly  estimated.  | 

Thos.  ap  C.  Jones. 
Sharon,  near  Prospect  Hill,  Fairfax  Co.  Fa 
Feb.  12th,  1839. 


[It  is  seldom  our  usage  to  accompany  the  com 
munications  of  correspondents  with  a  commentary 
ol  encomium  ;  and  never  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  personal  compliments  to  the  writers. 
However  well  deserved  such  praises  may  be,  and 
much  as  our  feelings  may  urge  the  expression  of 
approbation  of  such  articles,  and  of  thanks  for  the 
service  to  our  publication  thereby  conveyed,  still, 
for  several  and  obvious  reasons,  we  have  deemed 
It  best,  and  have  throughout  so  acted,  to  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  degree  o(' 


!  excellence  of  communications,  and  of  the  value  of 

their  contents.  It  is  only  when  some  opinion  there- 
jin  stated  requires  especially  to  be  noticed,  either 
I  for  explanation,  recommendation,  or  dissent  and 

reprehension,  that  we  deem  it  necessary  and  pro- 
Iper,  and  in  no  manner  disrespectful  to  any  other 

of  our  contributors  or  readers,  to  offer  comments 
jofourown.     On  this  occasion  we  cannot  refrain 
I  from  calling  attention  to  the  uncommon  and  valu- 
jable  faets  stated  above — and  still  more  to  the  cir- 
jcumstances  under  which  the  improvements  were 
I  made;  because  these  circumstances,  even  more 
jthan  the  results,  prove  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
j  of  acres  in  Virginia,  may  be  highly  improved,  and 
(With  great  profit,  which  have  served  merely  as 
places  of  temporary  sojourn  for  individuals  or  fam- 
ilies, until  they  had  spent  their  estates,  and  taken 
the  next  movement,  to  the  western  wilderness. 
We  allude  more  especially  to  the  country  which 
surrounds  each  of  our  towns,  and  is  near  enough  to 
supply  their  markets.     Commodore  Jonee'  farm 
j  is  so  far  removed  from  one  of  these,  that  few  indi- 
viduals so  situated  would  have  thought  of  usino-  it 
as  a  vegetable  market;  and  still  fewer  as  a  source 
of  supply  for  manures  as  heavy  as  lime.     Yet  who, 
among  the  most  sanguine,  could  have  hoped  ibr 
more  improvement  of  soil?     Or  who,  among  the 
most  avaricious,  could  have  required  more  clear 
profit  in  farming,  than  he  has  achieved?  If  the  posi- 
tion of  our  correspondent  should  be  even  considered 
as  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  territory  improveable 
by  vicinity  to  towns,  still  the  circle  around  each 
would  be  18  miles  in  diameter,   and  the  whole 
space  so  improved  would  yield  net  agricultural 
profits  surpassing  those  now  derived  from  one- 
third  of  the  state.     Besides,  in  each  of  these  cir- 
cles, half  the  proprietors  would  have  means  and 
facilities  far  better  than  those  of  our  correspondent, 
either  in  closer  vicinity  to  the  market  for  sale  of 
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products,  and  the  source  of  supply  of  putrescent 
manures— of  water  carriage — or  of  beds  of  marl, 
on  the  spot,  which  would  save  the  most  costly,  and 
yet  the  most  profitable  expenditure  which  he  has 
incurred,  for  the  purchase  of  lime.     Yet  these 
parts  of  our  country  surrounding  the  towns,  so 
susceptible  o(  profitable  improvement,  are,  with  a 
few  rare  exceptions  in  particular  farms,  among  the 
poorest  in  the  state.     Especially  around  this  one, 
Petersburg,    and    even    within    the    distance  of 
the  farm  of  our  correspondent  from  his  marliet, 
there  are  lands  having  ten-fold  advantages  for  im- 
provement, and  which  would  now  sell  ibr  $6  the 
acre,  and  which  bring  no  real  profit  to  the  present 
cultivators  even  at  that  price  of  purchase,  or  valu- 
ation of  capital.     Yet  there  is  marl  either  on,  or 
not  distant  from  these  lands,  and  the  richest  of 
putrescent  manures  in  the  town,  which  may  be 
bought  for  25  cents  per  load  of  20  bushels  ;  and  of 
which  nine-tenths  rot  in  the  town,  and  serve  only 
to  poison  its  air.  because  the  neighboring  farmers 
will  not  move  them  away  at  that  low  price,  or 
even  if  given  to  them.     There  might  be  secured, 
withinsixmilesof  this  town,  independent  fortunes 
for  one  hundred  improvers  like  our  correspondent, 
on  tracts  of  land  which  now  yield  little  or  nothing 
to  their  cultivators. 

But  to  all  ihid  the  answer  is  ready,  from  every 
one  who  is  thus  neglecllul  of  the  means  proposed: 
"If  all  within  six  miles  of  Petersburg,  or  even  of 
the  more  populous  town  of  Richmond,  were  to 
pursue  this  course,  the  markets  would  be  soon 
glutted  with  supplies  from  the  land ;  and  the  now 
plentiful  and  cheap  sources  of  manure  would  be 
used  up,  without  supplying  half  the  demand." 
So  it  might  be,  if  all  were   at  once  to  adopt  the 
same  course  of  reform  and  improvement.    But 
no  such  fortunate  and   general  and  simultaneous 
change  is  to  be  expected,  or  hoped  for;  and  lor  any 
number  who  will  take  the  course  recommended, 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  wanting  either  the  pro- 
per supply  of  manure,  or  the  demand  failing  for 
their  products.     And  if,  m    the  earliest  possible 
time,  every  farmer  within  ten  miles  of  Washing- 
ton, Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  Petersburg,  and 
Norfolk,  should  improve  his  land  and  increase  his 
products  as  much  and  as  rapidly  as  Com.  Jones 
has  done,  there  can  be  but  little  question  that  their 
markets,  both  i'or  sales  and  purchases,  would  grow 
as  fast  as  their  own  improvements.     The  very 
poverty  and     unproductiveness  of  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  supplies  to  the  markets,  is  one  cause  that 
retards  the  growth  of  the  towns  ;  and  even  though 
a  better  supply  of  the  markets  might  reduce  prices 
somewhat,  yet  by  making  the  demand  larger  and 
always  certain,  the  suppliers  would,  on  the  whole, 
be  better  rewarded  than  now. 


It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  blessings  to  Vir- 
ginia if  her  other  own  native-born  sons  would  gen- 
erally do  as  this  one  has  done;  but  if  not,  it  would  be 
the  next  in  value  if  some  hundreds  of  the  more  in- 
dustrious, prudent,  and  economical  Yankees  would 
come  and  colonize  the  agricultural  wastes  which 
are  to  be  (bund  within  a  few  miles  of  each  of  our 
towns,  and  profit  fully  by  the  resources  which 
the  present  proprietors  neglect,  and  suffer  to  be 
totally  lost.— Ed.  F.  R.] 


From  the  Franltlin  Farmer. 
EXPERIMENTS  OF   GEN.   JAS.  GARRARD  WITH 
VARIOUS  GRASSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Franklin  Farmer  : 

Sir— Upon  the  subject  of  grass,  I  have  found 
no  such  essay  or  notes  as  you  suggest,  was  left  by 
my  farther ;  he  may  have  left  such  essay  or  notes, 
and  should  I  in  future  find  any,  you  shall  have  the 
lull   benefit  of  the  same.     As  to  my  being  able 
to  treat  the  subject  with  that  justice  which  its  im- 
portance demands,  I  feel  myself  quite  incompe- 
tent to  the  task;  and  not  knowing  the  manner 
or  design  of  the  committee,  I  am  unable  to  com- 
municate what  little  knowledge  I  have  upoii  the 
subject,  so  as  to  be  ol"  much  use  to  them.     Some 
of  n)y  liiiher's  experiments  with  grass,  were  made 
before  I  was  of  an  age  to  notice  or  it;el  any  inte- 
rest upon  the  subject.     He  tried  several  varieties 
of  grasses,  amongwhich  were  timothy,  blue  grass, 
clover,  (three  varieties,)  orchard  grass,  red-top, 
meadow-oatand  rye-grass,  the  last  of  which  grew 
only  from  spring  until  winter  and  was  killed  by 
the  frost,  from  which  I  conclude  it  could  be  of  but 
little  use  in  this  country  although  held  in  high  es- 
timation among  the  farmers  of  England,  ii-om 
whom  he  procured  the  seed  when  on  a  visit  there. 
Red-top  is  suited  only  to  low,  wet,  marshy  land, 
and  having  but  a  small  portion  of  such  on  his 
farm,  he  made  but  a  partial  trial  as  to  hs  qualities. 
It  yields  very  abundantly  and  is  a  good  hay  when 
put  upon  land  that  suits  its  growth.     Upon  high 
lands  it  will  not  do  so  well  as  low,  wet  marshy 
lands— this,  1  think,  from  the  trials  I  have  myself 
seen  made  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.     Meadow-oat 
he  tried  and  thought  well  of  as  a  grass  to  make 
hay  ;  the  greatest  objection  was  to  the  time  when 
it  needed  cutting,  which  was  when  the  corn-crop 
needed  undivided  attention.     It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  cut  the  second  time  of  good  sea- 
sons, with  a  good  yield,  and  answers  very  well  to 
be  mixed  with  red  clover— both  ripening  at  the 
same  time,  and  being  well  saved,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent food  Ibr  cattle  and  horses.     Red  clover  he 
tried  as  a  hay  grass;  he  admired  the  hay,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  saving,  together  with 
the  disadvantageous  time  of  saving,  he  abandoned 
the  use  of  it  Ibr  that  purpose.    The  white  clover 
is  vvell  known,  and  is  inlerior  to  the  red,  for  the 
various  uses  of  that  grass.     The  scarlet  was  a 
variety  which  he  procured  in  France,  while  on  a 
visit  to  that  country;   it  was  the  prettiest  grass  I 
ever  saw,  but  the  winter  killed  it  as  it  did  the  rye- 
grass.    Orchard-grass  he  did  not  like  for  a  mea- 
dow-grass for  several  reasons  ;  it  was  equally  ob- 
jectionable with  the  meadow-oat  and  clover,  as 
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to  the  time  of  cutting — it  grows  too  much  m  de~ ! 
tached  sods  and  does  not  sod  completely  the  ground 
— the  hay  is  too  coarse   and   rough — cattle   and 
horses  are  not  as  /bnd  of  it  as  clover  or  timothy ; 
but  lor  a  pasture  grass  he  admired  it  particularly 
when  sown  with  other    grass.     It  is  much  ear- 
lier than  blue  grass,  timothy  or  clover,  and  at- 
fords  grazing  at  a  season  when  it  is  most  needed, 
and  upon  the  whole  he  thought  it  a  valuable  grass. 
Timothy  he  preferred  as  a  meadow-grass  to  either 
of  the  others  which  he  tried.     He  tried  sowing 
at  two  different  seasons,  and   on  different  kinds 
of  land.     He  objected  to  spring  sowing  on  two 
accounts ;  one   was  the  ditficuliy  of"  getting  the 
ground  in  a  suitable  order  to   receive  the  seed  ; 
and  another  was,    if  any    weeds    were    in    the 
ground,     they  grew  up    faster    than   the  grass 
and    injured   the    meadow.      He   preferred    old 
land  for  meadow,  it  being  less  liable  to  have  weeds, 
and  the  grass  not  so  liable  to  fall ;  and  from  the 
different  trials  he  made,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
one  season  with  another  yielded  a  better  crop,  and 
furthermore,  you  were  improving  land  that  most 
needed  it.     He  also  tried  fall  sowing  in  different 
ways,  with  and  without  grain  ,  with  grain,  (usu- 
ally wheat,)  he  first  prepared  the  ground   very 
nicely  by  ploughing  and  harrowing,  and,  sowing 
the  grain  and  leaving  the  ground  as  level  as  pos- 
sible, sowed  the  timothy  seed  and   did  nothing 
more.     The  objections  to  this  mode  of  making 
meadows  are  two-fold — 1st,  It  is  one  season  before 
you  get  any  benefit  of  the  grass,  and  another  is, 
the  timothy  goes  to  seed  before  the  wheat  is  cut 
and  the  heads  of  the  grass  are  cut  off  in  cutting 
the  wheat  which  usually  causes  your  grass  to  be 
too  thin  ;   likewise   the  stubble  is  very  much  in 
the  way  in  mowing  the  next  year.     He  preferred 
preparing  the  ground  well  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember and  sowing  the  seed  and  then  rolling  the 
ground,  which  broke  all  the  clods  and  leveled  the 
ground,  which  is  an  advantage  in  mowing.     He 
preferred  sowing  it  much  thicker  than  is  common 
among  farmers.     A  gallon  to  the  acre  is  what  is 
generally  used  ;  a  peck  is  nearer  what  should  be 
used.     By  sowing  in  the  fall,  and  sowing  thick, 
you  at  once  sod  your  land  and  are  enabled  to  derive 
full  benefit  from  it  the  next  season,  and  in  addition, 
it  keeps  the  weeds  from  growing  up  in  your  mea- 
dow;  whereas  the  usual  idea  is,  sow  thin  and  let 
your  grass-seed  get  ripe  before  cutting,  in  order 
to  set  your  meadow  more  effectually  ;  by  so  doing, 
all  the  vacant  spots  of  ground   most  certainly 
grow  up  in  weeds,  thereby  injuring  your  grass, 
and  finally  your  meadow.     The  primary  object  of 
grass  in  this  country  is  for  grazing  purposes  ;  for 
this  purpose  we  wish  to  put  two  kinds  of  land  in 
grass — our  new  or  wood  -land,  and  our  old  worn  out 
lands.     Our  old  lands  we  usually  sowed  in  wheat 
or  rye,  and  then  in  JVlarch,  when  the  ground   is 
thrown  up  by  the  frost,  we  sowed  a  mixture  of 
timothy,  blue  grass  and  clover,  and  of  late  mix- 
ed some  orchard -grass,  which  is,  I  think,  very 
advantageous.     In  this  way  the  grain  protects  the 
grass  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  by  the  time 
you  wish  to  turn  upon  your  stubble,"  you  reap 
the    benefit  of  the    stubble,    and  at    the    same 
time  knock  the  seed  off  your  grass  and  more  ef- 
fectually set  your  ground.     Some  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced by  Kentucky  farmers  in  getting  their 
wood-lands  set  in  grass,  and  it  arises  from  two 
eauses — the  time  of  sowing,  and  the  grass  being 


pulled  up  by  the  roots  by  the  stock  in  grazing. 
The  last  is  the  cause  of  the  general  failure  in  put- 
ting our  hill-lands  in  grass,  as  a  remedy  for  which, 
I  would  suggest  two  means — 1st,  Sow  your  grass 
as  soon  as  you  save  the  seed,  ?ay  in  July  or  Au- 
gust; at  that  time  the  leaves  of  the  former  year 
are  sufficiently  rotted  lor  the  seed  to  germinate 
and  grow;  the  trees  likewise  furnish  shelter  lor 
the  seed,  and  by  fall,  your  grass  has  begun  to 
take  root,  and  then  the  falling  of  the  leaves  fur- 
nishes a  protection  to  the  young  grass  during  the 
winter,  and  enables  the  grass  to  take  root  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  stock  from  pulling  up  the 
sods  in  grazing.  All  stock  should  be  kept  off 
until  your  grass  seed  is  ripe,  and  tfien  turn  on  as 
much  as  the  grass  will  support  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  which  is  as  long  as  it  should  be  grazed  the 
first  season,  or  at  any  rate  until  late  in  the  fall. 
We  generally  sow  some  timothy  and  clover  seed 
the  spring  following  the  sowing  of  the  blue-grass, 
but  I  think  the  fall  would  be  best  for  sowing  the 
timothy,  for  the  same  reason  advanced  in  rela- 
tion to  the  blue  grass. 

Let  those  who  doubt  the  philosophy  of  the 
above  remarks  relative  to  sowing  grass,  try  it  fur 
themselves.  Should  you,  or  the  committee,  be  able 
to  glean  any  thing  li"om  the  above  remarks,  that 
they  or  you  may  think,  could  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  country,  I  shall  feel  myself  amply  paid  for 
the  little  trouble  it  may  have  put  me  to,  in  the  re- 
flection that  1  have  thus  been  instrumental  in 
communicating  such  information. 

1  remain,  your  ob't,  serv't., 

Chas.  T.  Garrard. 

Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  15,  1839. 


THE   ADVANTAGE     OF   STEAMING     FOOD     FOR 
STOCK.       CULTIVATION    OF    CORN. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uie  Farmers'  Register. 

King  fVilliam,  February  1839. 
I  have  been  using  the  root-steamer  described  in 
the  Cultivator,  of  January  1838,  lor  the  last  12 
months,  and  am  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  my  testimony  in  ita 
fiivor,  and  recommending  it  to  my  brother  larmers. 
Mine  was  made  by  directions  given  in  the  Culti- 
vator and  has  fully  answered  my  expectations. 
JVIy  method  of  using  it  this  winter,  when,  from 
the  dry  summer  and  fall,  we  had  so  few  vegeta- 
bles, has  been  as  follows.  When  fattening  my 
hogs,  all  the  corn  they  consumed  was  steamed 
until  it  became  perfectly  soft  upon  the  ear,  which, 
of  course,  saved  the  trouble  of  shelling  and  the 
toll  of  grinding.  Upon  this  food  almost  exclusive- 
ly, with  the  addition  of  a  \'e,\\  vegetables  which 
we  could  spare  from  the  garden,  steamed  with 
the  corn.  I  fattened  my  hogs,  and  never  had  as  fat 
hogs  before,  or  as  cheap  pork.  The  corn,  in 
steaming,  increases  nearly  double  in  quantity,  and 
I  think  a  saving  of  at  least  one-third  may  be  cal- 
culated on.  After  my  hogs  were  killed,  we  be- 
gan to  steam  for  beeves,  milch-cows,  hogs,  and 
horses.  My  plan  is  to  put  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
shattered  corn  for  my  hogs  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  then  ears  of  corn  for  my  horses,  short  corn, 
cotton  seed,  vegetables,  &c.,  for  my  cows  and 
beeves,  and  then  fill  up  with  shucks,  or  any  other 
coarse  provender  for  the  oxen.  The  shucks,  from 
steaming,   become    very  soft,  and  are  greedily 
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eaten  by  cows  and  steers.  The  shattered  corn, 
together  with  the  liquor  in  the  bottom  of  the  boil- 
er, I  have  found  excellent  food  for  sows  with  3'oung 
pigs.  I  would  recomnnend  the  use  of  steamed- 
corn  for  horses  as  the  most  economical  mode  of 
preparing  it,  I  have  tried  it  particularly  for  old 
horses,  and  have  no  doubt  from  an  experiment 
1  have  made  in  fattening  a  very  poor  horse,  that  it 
is  equal  to  any  food  for  that  purpose.  The  trou- 
ble of  shelling  and  sending  to  mill,  as  also  the  toll 
lor  grinding,  is  saved  on  this  also,vvhile  the  quanti- 
ty of  food  is  increased  by  the  cobs  which  are  all 
eaten  by  the  horse.  I  believe  a  saving  of  one- 
third  or  one-half  may  be  made  in  feeding  horses 
on  steamed-corn,  as  well  as  hogs.  Some  farmers 
will  say  this  steaming  is  too  troublesome  ;  but  I 
can  assure  all  such,  they  will  be  amply  paid  lor  all 
trouble  and  the  small  expense  attending  it.  The 
consumption  of  wood  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  and 
w'ah  the  attention  ol"  a  stnall  boy,  I  am  enabled  to 
save  one-third  of  my  provender,  increase  my  milk 
and  butter,  and  keep  my  horses,  oxen  and  hogs, 
in  good  order.  We  use  the  boiler  or  steamer  also 
to  heat  water  to  kill  hogs,  and  other  purposes; 
mine  holds  about  35  gallons. 

After  seeing  your  remarks  upon  the  Chinese 
corn  humbug,  1  took  the  trouble  to  count  the 
grains  upon  one  stalk  of  my  Maryland  twin-corn. 
The  product  was  3500  grains  from  one;  1400  more 
than  the  Chinese,  if  1  recollect  it  aright.  I  would 
be  glad  if  I  had  an  opportunity  to  send  the  stalk  to 
Mr.  Thorburn,  of  New  York.  I  am  still  pleased 
■with  this  variety  of  corn,  and  shall  plant  no  other 
this  year. 

My  present  method  of  cultivating  corn,  is  the 
following:  The  11  feet  old  wheat  beds  are  broken 
up  in  the  fall  by  reversing  them  with  a  double 
plough,  well  harrowed,  and  sometimes  re-plough- 
ed in  the  spring.  With  a  small  plough  we  run 
one  furrow  on  each  side  of  this  bed,  say  two  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  centre,  so  as  to  have  the  two 
rows  upon  the  double  bed  five  feet  apart,  and  al- 
low six  leet  in  which  to  have  the  water  lijrrow. 
In  these  furrows  the  corn  is  dropped,  say  18 
inches  on  rich  or  manured  land,  and  two  leet  on 
the  poorest  parts,  and  cover  with  a  double-horse 
harrow.  The  cultivators  are  immediately  started 
and  continued  until  the  corn  is  large  enough  to 
thin,  when  we  run  the  same  double-horse  harrow 
with  the  front  and  hind  tooth  taken  out  imme- 
diately upon  the  corn.  I  believe  this  to  be  more 
beneficial  than  any  other  working  given  the  crop, 
it  breaking  and  pulverizing  the  hard  ridge  of  land 
between  the  hills  effectually,  which  no  other  im- 
plement could  do  by  horse-power.  The  hands  fol- 
low immediately  and  thin,  which  is  very  easily 
done,  and  set  up  the  stalks  which  may  be  mashed 
down.  Then  cultivators  again  until  just  before 
harvest,  when  the  dirt  is  thrown  to  the  corn  with 
email  ploughs.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
system  are  these:  It  is  easier  to  reverse  eleven 
feet  beds  than  to  list  upon  them,  as  you  always 
have  a  furrow  ready  to  receive  the  land.  The 
corn-rows  are  unilormly  high,  whereas,  when  list- 
ed, you  have  a  high  and  a  low  bed  alternately 
through  the  field.  The  harrow  works  much  bet- 
ter on  11  feet  than  on  a  5|  feet  bed.  We  save  all 
hoe-work,  I  did  not  hand-hoe  a  single  row  last 
year,  and  made  something  like  60  barrels  to  the 
hand,  on  land  of  medium  quality.  The  harrow 
we  use  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  four  pieces 


framed  together  in  a  square,  braced  in  the  corners, 
and  has  teeth  only  on  the  circumference;  they  run 
deeper,  and  consequently  pulverize  the  land  better 
than  those  iiaving  teeth  in  the  middle,  or  in  every 
cross  bar.  Edward  Hill. 


From  the  Maine  Farmer. 
BREED  OF   SWINE. 

3Iessrs.  Editors  : — I  have  been  for  many  years 
engaged  in  raising  hogs  and  making  pork,  and 
am  fully  convinced  that  much  of  the  profit  of  that 
business  depends  on  the  breed.  "The  old  fash- 
ioned, thin,  long  legged,  long  nosed,  gaunt  bo- 
died" kind;  are  hardly  worth  keeping.  They  are 
continually  uneasy  and  squealing,  feed  them  as 
much  as  you  will.  This  kind,  however,  is  fast  dis- 
appearing and  their  place  being  supplied  by  those 
that  are  better;  among  which  the  Bedlbrd  will 
take  the  first  rank.  This  breed  v/as  introduced 
into  Massachusetts,  several  years  ago,  and  Oli- 
ver Fiske,  of  Worcester,  who  has  much  experi- 
ence in  the  business  of  raising  pork,  says  "expe- 
rience has  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  Bed- 
ford breed  is  far  the  best  that  has  been  introduced 
into  our  country.  They  are  quiet  in  their  nature, 
fat  easily,  and  with  little  expense  or  trouble.  I 
have  had  them  at  12  months  old  weigh  340  lbs. 
and  a  considerable  number  at  18  months  old  400 
lbs." 

Levi  Lincoln,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  President  of  Worcester  Co.  Ag.  Society, 
has  given  his  opinion  of  this  breed  of  hogs,  in  the 
following  language : 

"I  have  great  pleasure  in  voluntarily  offering 
myself  as  your  compurgator  in  the  representations 
with  which  you  have  recently  liivored  the  public, 
of  the  Bedford  breed  of  swine.  The  care  and 
perseverence  which  have  marked  your  attention 
to  the  prospects  and  value  of  these  animals,  and 
the  success  which  has  followed  your  exertions  to 
introduce  them  to  the  favor  of  practical  farmers, 
require,  at  least,  an  acknowledgement  of  obliga- 
tion from  all  those  who  have  been  particularly 
benefited  by  your  liberality,  and  from  no  one  more 
than  from  myself  This  breed  of  swine  has  taken 
the  place  of  a  long  legged,  long  nosed,  flat  sided, 
thriftless  race,  called  by  some  the  Irish  breed,  by 
others  the  Russian,  which  would  barely  pay  by 
their  weight  for  ordinary  keeping,  and  never  for 
one  half  the  expense  of  fattening,  if^  indeed, 
grain  would  make  them  fiit. 

"I  had  three  pigs  butchered  from  the  same  lit- 
ter, precisely  seven  and  a  half  months  old.  Their 
weights,  when  dressed,  were  230,  235,  and  238^ 
lbs.  One  sold  in  Boston  for  6^  cts.  per  lb.;  the 
otheis  were  put  up  here  for  the  fttmily  use.  The 
expense  of  keeping  and  fattening  these  pigs,  I  am 
satisfied,  was  less  than  with  any  other  breed  I 
ever  raised,  and  the  proportion  of  bone  and  offal 
to  the  valuable  parts,  was  surprisingly  small.  I 
have  fifteen  more  on  my  farm,  part  designed  for 
the  market  in  the  spring,  and  part  to  be  kept  over 
as  store  swine,  and  their  appearance  will  furnish 
ocular  satisfaction  of  the  propriety  of  all  which 
has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  breed." 

A  pair  of  these  pigs  was  first  sent  to  this  county 
by  the  duke  of  Bedford  as  a  present  to  General 
Washington,  by  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Park- 
inson, who  resided  near  Baltimore.    Instead  of 
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delivering  them  to  the  General,  he  sold  them. 
The  first  that  came  into  Massachusetts  were  sent 
by  Gen.  Ridgly  oCPennsylvania,  to  Col.  Pickering 
of  Salem,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  preserve 
the  breed  pure,  and  introduce  them  among  the  far- 
mers of  that  state.  Mr.  John  Reed  of  Roxhury, 
obtained  them  from  Col.  Pickering,  and  Mr.  Fiske 
of  Worcester,  had  them  from  Mr.  Reed.  In 
1835  Mr.  Sandford  Howard,  who  then  lived  in 
Hallowell,  purchased  a  sow  and  I  purchased 
a  boar  from  Mr.  Rowland  Howard  of  Easton, 
Mass.  who  had  them  from  Oliver  Fisk.  All  the 
hands  through  which  they  passed,  Irom  their  first 
introduction  into  this  country  until  they  were 
brought  to  this  town,  are  careliil  breeders  of  pure 
stock,  and  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
this  breed  pure,  and  avoid  breeding  in-and-in. 
That  is,  propogating  offspring  among  the  same 
litter.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  therefore  exist 
but  that  the  breed  was  introduced  into  this  state 
in  its  purity. 

Since  I  have  had  them,  I  have  found  them  to 
fully  sustain  the  reputation  given  to  them  by  the 
breeders  in  Massachusetts.  They  are  very  small 
boned,  in  proportion  to  the  size'.  Quiet,  easily 
fatted,  do  much  better  on  raw  ibod  than  any  oiher 
kind,  and  obtain  a  good  size  at  an  early  age. 

I  have  crossed  the  pure  Bedford  with  the  ^ 
Bedford  and  half  Macky,  making  the  progeny 
5  Bedford  and  -\  Macky,  but  Ibund  very  little  ad- 
vantage from  the  crossing.  One  of  these  pigs 
1  wintered  last  winter  on  8  lbs.  of  raw  mandrel 
wurtzels  per  day,  and  she  kept  in  good  condition, 
and  brought  a  litter  of  10  pigs  in  April,  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  which,  I  fed  her  on  the  slops 
from  the  house.  Nine  of  the  pigs  lived,  and  made 
fine  hogs.  During  the  summer  she  lived  princi- 
pally on  grass  with  a  lew  raw  potatoes,  and  in  Octo- 
ber she  had  another  litter  of  13  pigs,  four  of  which, 
however,  owin^  to  an  accident,  died.  She  was 
then  kept  on  boiled  pumpkins,  oats  and  peas,  and 
barley-meal.  Since  then,  she  has  lived  entirely  on 
raw  ruta  baga  and  mangel  wurtzels,  at  the  rate  of 
about  12  pounds  per  day  with  an  opportunity  to 
burrow  on  the  manure  heap,  and  is  now  in  good 
condition. 

1  killed  one  of  the  pigs  which  was  |  Bedford 
and  I  Mackay,  when  nine  months  old,  that  weigh- 
ed 302  pounds.  He  was  fed  on  the  slops  fromlhe 
house,  during  the  summer,  and  the  last  two  months 
was  fed  on  meal  and  corn.  When  I  first  com- 
menced feeding  him  on  meal  he  ate  about  two 
quarts  per  day,  but  after  5  or  6  weeks  he  would 
not  eat  more  than  one  quart.  He  gave  the  most 
meat  in  proportion  to  the  bones,  of  any  hog  I  ever 
killed,  and  I  think  was  the  cheapest  raised. "blhers 
who  keep  this  breed  have  made  the  same  state- 
ment. There  was  one  of  the  pure  Bedford  breed 
killed  in  the  neishborhood  14  months  old,  that 
weighed  385  and  another  18  months  old,  that 
weighed  420  lbs.  neither  of  which  had  any  extra 
keeping. 

Between  the  20lh  of  March  and  last  of  May 
I  shall  have  14  litters  of  pigs,  two  of  which  will 
•^^  7^  pure  Bedford,  and  two  will  be  |  Bedford 
and  ^Mackay,  with  which  I  can  supply  any  per- 
sons who  may  be  in  want. 

Any  persons  who  are  desirous  of  examininrr 
this  breed  of  hogs  can  do  so  by  calling  at  my  larn^ 
about  2^  miles  from  Hallowell  Vilaje. 

„„       „    ^,  J- WiivGATE  Haines. 

Hallowell,  Feb.  13,  1839. 


From  tlie  London  Gardeners'  Magazine. 
WEEDS  AS  MANURE,  AND  VARIOUS  REMARKS. 

Sir, — From  reading  the  review  of  Cruikshank'a 
Practical  Planter  in  your  vol.  p.  448,  I  am  led  to 
make  a  few  straggling  observations.  The  system  I 
advocate  is  equally  applicable  to  horticulture  as  to 
agriculture.  Cruikshank  says,  as  quoted  by  the  re- 
view, (p.  453,)  "  It  may  seem  a  very  paradoxical 
fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  wood,  instead 
of  impoverishing  the  ground  on  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, nourishes  it."  (To  be  sure  it  does.)  "There 
is  very  little  of  our  waste  land,  that  if  trenched  or 
ploughed  will  carry  even  a  moderate  crop  of  grain, 
unless  it  receive  a  considerable  quantity  of  .ma- 
nure. After  bearing  timber,  however,  the  contra- 
ry 13  found  to  be  true."  So  the  old  vague,  un- 
pliilosophical,  unmeaning,  foolish  theory  of  rest  is 
demolished  at  last,  or  ralherexplained.  His  sub- 
sequent reasoning  is  bad.  Farther  on,  (p.  454,) 
he  says,  "That  the  soil  should  be  enriched  by  the 
production  of  wood,  when  the  experience  of  aires 
has  proved  that  it  is  always  exhausted  by  other 
crops,  will  seem  to  them  a  paradox  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind."  By  this  statement  it  does. 
But  other  crops  are  carried  ofi'  annually  by  man 
or  beast,  root  and  branch.  This  I  shall  explain. 
Cruikshank's  theory  is  not  confined  to  wood ;  it 
includes  all  vegetation.  This  is  a  truth  as  palpa- 
ble to  every  one,  when  pointed  out,  as  the  rotun- 
dity of  this  globe,  or  the  simple  act  of  Columbus' 
making  the  egg  stand  on  end  ;  yet  it  is  no  less  la- 
mented than  true,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
splendid  talent  which  has  been  exhibited,  from 
Tull  to  the  present  day,  this  very  obvious  fact 
should  not  have  been  lonu  ajro  adopted  as  a  fixed 
and  leading  principle  in  all  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural operations.  It  stares  us  in  the  face  in  the 
forests  and  prairies  of  this  country,  the  pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  dirty  summer  fallows  of  Eng- 
land, and  every  where  and  in  every  thino-.     The 

principle  of  a  clean  naked  fallow  (fortunately  a  rare 
occurrence,;  is  utter  annihilation.  Had  farmers  and 
gardeners  been  able  to  eradicate  weeds  as  they  are 
called,  the  soil  would  have  been  a  caput  mortuuni 
long  ago.  But  weeds— like  the  principles  of  liber- 
ty—destroy,  hack,  hew,  and  persecute  as  we  may 
rise  again  in  due  time,  not  to  injure,  but  to  ferfal- 
ize  and  benefit.  We  must  follow  nature ;  all  other 
guides  are  fatal  ignesfatuL  "  He  that  made  the 
earth  gave  it  laws  that  'tis  not  good  to  break," 
After  much  steady  observation,  thought  and  prac- 
tice, for  some  years  past,  I  am  perfectly  convinc- 
ed that  all  applications,  no  matter  how  laro-e,  of 
animal  manures,  animal  substances,  and  minerals 
are  comparatively  nugatory,  without  profuse  sup- 
plies of  vegetables  and  their  roots ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  an  occasional  liberal  dressing  of  wheat 
flour,  Indian  corn-meal,  &c.  would  not  be  the  most 
profitable  manure  of  all.  Lions  and  tigers  prey 
on  flesh;  and  the  vegetable  monarchs  of  our  forests 
attain  their  highest  majesty  on  vegetable  food,  and 
in  due  time,  return  again  to  the  soil,  to  produce  in- 
creased fertility.  This  is  very  obvious  on  the  bank.? 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi;  and  vast  masses  too, 
of  drift  wood  are  carried  into  the  ocean  every  flood! 
Does  all  this  timber  grow  and  die  to  no  purpose  ? 
What  is  the  man's  religion  who  says  it  does  ? 

The  second  extract  from  Cruikshanks  is  by  no 
means  a  correct  statement.  If  wood-lands  were 
kept  clean,  and  all  theleavcs  and  dead  branches  car- 
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ried  off,  the  trees  grubbed  up  root  and  branch,  again 
replanted,  and  so  on,  the  soil  would  eventually  be- 
come as  barren  as  any  cotton  or  tobacco  planta- 
tion in  the  southern  states,  and  that  is  poverty 
with  a  vengeance.  Tiie  cause  of  this  is  obvious ; 
but  not  to  the  planters.  They  say  it  is  the  tariff. 
Oh  !  lor  the  school-master !  The  lact  is,  when 
wood-land  is  cleared  in  this  country,  the  crops  are 
olten  very  moderate  until  the  progress  of  decay  has 
brought  the  roots  into  action.  I  will  illustrate  this 
farther.  The  general  system  ol  liirming  in  this 
state  is,  Indian  corn,  often  very  ibid — oats,  (a 
wretched  crop  in  this  hot  climate,)  or  barley — then 
a  very  moderate  dressing  of  manure,  and  a  boun- 
tiful crop  of  weeds  are  ploughed  in,  producing  a 
very  lair  crop  of  wheat,  much  better  than  the  skill 
of  the  farmer  deserves.  The  crops  obtained  are 
not  at  all  warranted  by  the  quantity  of  manure  ap- 
plied. Clover  and  timothy  lor  two  or  more  years, 
and  often  as  long  as  it  will  mow  and  pasture,  then 
Indian  corn  again,  and  so  on.  The  old  sod  is  usu- 
ally ploughed  in  the  sprin^j,  then  corn  planted  in 
May.  For  some  time  it  exhibits  a  very  sickly 
yellow  and  poverty-struck  appearance,  until  the 
green  roots  and  weeds  begin  to  decay;  it  then 
grows  with  great  luxuriance  and  beauty.  If  after 
wheat,  the  land  is  ploughed  before  the  weeds  can 
grow,  and  sown  with  buckwheat  in  July,  which 
is  a  very  clean  crop,  the  succeeding  crop  olTndian 
corn  is  very  poor.  Further,  Cruikshank  says, 
"Trees  draw  their  nourishment  from  a  much  great- 
er depth  than  any  of  the  grasses,  roots,  or  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain."  I  doubt  this  very  much  as 
taking  place  to  any  extent. 

He  would  inler  that  trees  fertilize  the  soil,  not 
by  adding  any  thing  to  it,  (except  leaves,  &c.)  but 
by  not  taking  any  thing  from  it.  The  great  bulk, 
•nearly  the  whole  of  all  the  trees'  roots,  I  have  seen 
many,  are  within  two  feet  of  the  surface.  It  is  their 
decay  which  enriches  the  soil.  They  exhaust  and 
then  enrich.  I  lay  no  claim  to  the  original  disco- 
very ol^this  principle  :  it  has  been  loosely  hinted  at 
and  described  by  various  writers ;  but  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  I  am  the  first  farmer  who 
has  employed  it  in  his  rotation  of  crops ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  at  no  distant  day  it  will 
entirely  change  the  present  results  in  the  best  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  especially  in  hot  climates.  1 
have  had,  and  have  several  pupils,  young  men  of 
talent  and  capital,  well  convinced  ol  the  truth  of 
what  they  have  learned,  and  competent  to  prac- 
tise it.  As  with  all  improvers,  a  due  proportion 
of  sneers,  scorn,  derision,  and  ill-will  has  fallen  to 
my  share;  and,  as  usual,  those  who  know,  observe, 
and  ask  the  least,  talk  the  wisest  and  most  learn- 
edly. To  the  want  of  vegetable  food,  I  entirely 
attribute  the  frequent  failure  of  grass,  clover,  tur- 
nips, saintfoin,  &c.,  in  England,  and  under  the 
improved  system  of  farming  ;  and  the  cleaner  the 
land  is  kept,  I  suspect  the  more  they  fiiil.  To 
say  the  land  is  tired,  proves  something  is  wrong, 
but  explains  nothing.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
the  crops  under  the  old  wretched  system  of  farm- 
ing, were  much  better  than  under  the  new,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  manures,  skill,  management,  &c., 
applied  in  both  instances.  Weeds,  misplaced  ex- 
cept in  summer  fallows,  were  the  old  farmer's  sal- 
vation ;  but  he  did  not  know  it.  Weeds  do  not 
rob  the  soil  ;  they  either  enable  the  farmer  to  do 
so,  or  pre-"ent  him.  as  the  case  n:ay  be  ;  they  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  it;  they  rob  the  crops,  but  not 


the  soil.  I  see  it  often  mentioned  in  your  maga- 
zine as  a  great  advantage  to  leave  Iruit  borders 
uncropped;  this  is  not  nature's  way  of  proeedmg; 
and  those  who  do  not  follow  her  laws  make  sad 
work  of  it,  sooner  or  later.  I  should  greatly  pre- 
fer sowing  them  with  clover,  grass  seeds,  turnips, 
lupines,  borage  marigolds,  or  even  weeds,  yes, 
weeds,  the  vile  things,  &c.  &c.,  manure  and  top 
dress  them,  and  dig  them  in  half,  full  grown,  and 
ripe.  I  do  so  in  my  garden  with  great  success.  I 
shall  not  now  say  much  of  my  own  farm,  as  any 
detailed  account  would  be  unintelligible  and  un- 
satisfactory, for  many  reasons,  and  not  altogether 
belonging  to  your  journal.  My  present  purpose 
is  to  direct  the  attention  of  horticulturists  to  vege- 
table manures.  Nine  years  ago,  my  farm  was 
almost  a  caput  mortuum,  owing  to  unusually  bad 
management  long  continued.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors, a  farmer  by  intuition,  a  Minerva-born,  learn- 
ed at  all  points,  said  lately  to  one  of  my  pupils,^ 
"  It  will  be  so  again  in  five  years."  Query— if 
this  system  has  put  my  farm  on  the  road  to  match- 
less Itirtility  from  utter  exhaustion  in  a  fevy  years, 
by  what  scorpion  process  is  it  to  destroy  it  in  five 
morel  Have  you  any  Minervas  in  England  now"? 
They  are  far  more  plentiful  here  than  rattlesnakes, 
and  far  more  mischievous:  the  latter  bite  only 
when  injured.  1  have  reached  70  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn  per  acre  ;  next  year  1  fully  expect  100 
or  more.  Indian  corn  rather  exceeds  beans  in 
England,  the  land  being  equal.  I  raise  finercropa 
of  Swedish  turnips  here  than  I  ever  saw  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  or  grew  myself  in  England. 
They  have  never  once  failed  in  the  nine  years. 
I  sow  them  alter  wheat  and  barley,  the  same  sea- 
son. My  farm  is  100  acres  ;  about  75  under  the 
plough  :  the  rest  in  grass.  My  rotation  is  8  years, 
growing  in  that  time  eighteen  to  twenty  crops,  (in 
the  southern  states  much  more  might  be  done,) 
above  one-half  harvested,  and  the  remainder 
ploughed  in ;  all  the  rest  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  English  and  Scotch  principles.  I  have  now_ 
growing  the  fourth  crop  this  season  on  some  of 
my  fields.  It  matters  not  what  crops  we  grow;  it 
is  the  use  we  put  them  to  that  does  good  or  evil. 
I  shall  make  this  season  yard-manure  sufficient 
for  45  or  50  acres.  I  could  manure  my  whole  farm 
annually  by  eating  all  my  Indian  corn,  (18  acres,) 
and  not  selling  any  straw,  (next  year  I  begin 
to  sell  it,)  with  18  acres  of  turnips  and  other  crops. 
This  could  hardly  be  done  in  any  country  in  which 
Indian  corn  will  notgrow,  with  turnips  as  asecond 
crop.  This  system  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  all 
crops  are  exhausters  and  improvers,  (independent- 
ly of  their  subsequent  application,)  just  in  propor- 
tion to  what  they  take  out  of  the  soil,  (if  one  crop 
really  takes  more  than  another,)  and  what  bulk 
ana  quality  of  roots  they  leave  behind.  This  I_ 
take  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  old  doctrine  of 
rest,  which  signifies  an  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  which,  when  man  destroys,  bar- 
renness is  the  result.  Clover  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  improvers,  and  so  it  is  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  exhausters,  until  its  roots  are  decayed,  as 
are  all  grasses  and  green  crops.  I  have  top-dress- 
ed clover  in  the  spring  with  yard-manure;  mowed 
the  first  crop;  ploughed  in  the  second;  sowed  tur- 
nips, which  were  very  poor ;  the  succeeding  crops, 
rye  and  corn,  were  excellent.  I  plant  Indian  corn 
ibr  green  fodder,  af.vr  harvest,  in  June  and  July, 
on  wheat  and  rye  ylubbles,  and  after  a  second  crop 
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of  clover  ploughed  in.  Aficr  the  wheat  and  rye, 
the  corn  cotnes  up  dark,  healiliy,  and  vijrorous  ; 
after  the  clover,  yellow,  sickly  and  unthrifiy,  but 
recovers.  The  succeeding  crops  afier  the  clover 
are  superior.  In  both  instances  the  corn  grows 
from  7  to  10  feet  high.  The  ears  form  well,  but  do 
not  ripen,  making  mosi  excellent  [stock]  food.  The 
pigs  steal  the  ears,  whilst  the  t-teers  and  cows  eat 
the  blades,  (leaves.)  Wheat,  barley,  &c.  absorb 
what  is  in  their  roots  in  ripening;  clover,  turnips, 
&c.  being  not  permitted  to  ripen,  do  not.  Indian 
corn,  horse-beans,  &c.  cut  partially  ripe,  are  inter- 
mediate between  these  two.  If  a  field  o(  rye  or 
any  other  grain  is  harvested,  and  another  plough- 
ed in  green,  and  both  sowed  with  any  other  crop, 
that  crop  will  grow  Ibr  a  considerable  time  much 
better  after  the  former  than  the  latter.  I  do  not 
yet  see  the  philosophy  of  this.  Is  the  soil  more 
exhausted  whilst  the.  rye  is  yet  green,  (always  ad- 
mitting that  it  returns  more  than  it  takes,  after  it 
decays  when  ploughed  in,)  than  after  it  is  ripe 
and  all  the  roots  gone?  My  ob;ervation  would 
lead  rae  to  suppose  that  it  is.  All  this  puzzles 
nrie.  When  a  crop  of  grain  is  |)loughed  in  green, 
the  land  turns  up  almost  like  an  old  sod,  and  full 
of  roois  ;  so  much  so  that  we  can  scarcely  cover 
the  corn.  Indian  corn  is  universally  grown  in  this 
country,  and  so  ought  horse-beans  to  be  in  Eng- 
land, in  all  soils  that  will  grow  them.  The  former 
matchless  crop  you  cannot  grow  unless  you  can 
raise  the  temperature  at  midnight  horn  70"  to  S4°; 
I  have  known  it  85°,  and  ielt  it.  Meal  and  turnips 
are  much  superior  for  fattening  cattle  to  either 
alone.  This  practice,  with  green  crops  ploughed 
in,  as  far  as  the  climate  will  permit,  would  revo- 
lutionize the  face  of  the  whole  of  this  country. 

Is  all  this  nonsense  and  quackery,  or  is  it  a 
bomb-shell  cast  into  the  established  system  and 
opinions?  My  views,  I  think,  show  the  very  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  soil  whilst  clover 
is  living,  and  its  great  fertility  when  decayed. 
Wheat  fails  after  clover  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England,  and  is  by  far  the  best  after  it  in  this 
country.  Diflerence  of  temperature  will  account 
for  this.  For  the  "something  is  removed,"  read, 
"the  clover  roots  being  decayed  makes  the  wheat 
successful."  There  is  nothing  removed  but  the 
poverty,  which  is  unfavorable  to  wheat.  These 
somethings,  roofings,  and  tirings  are  poor  guides 
and  explanations.  There  is  much  to  be  learned 
and  done  yet  in  England  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
and  it  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  it,  in  this  most  difficult 
and  complex,  most  noble  and  godlike  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.  The  future  condition  of  hot 
climates  is  a  darling  dream  of  mine.  All  that  has 
yet  been  done  (with  the  exception  of  this  coun- 
try,) and  how  transcendant  in  some  instances! 
was  previous  to  the  art  of  printing,  or  when  it  was 
of  little  value.  The  day  is  not  far  off  (and  close 
at  hand,  if  free  trade  were  established,  so  much 
talked  of  every  where,  anJ  practiced  no  where,  or 
likely  to  be  so  soon ;  northern  countries  had  better 
keep  trade  as  it  is,  as  long  as  they  can,)  when  hot 
climates  will  as  farexceed  cold  ones,  (the  minerals 
alone  of  the  United  States  would  make  a  respec- 
table island.)  in  proihictiveness  and  variety  of  i'ood,  ' 
comforts,  luxuries,  &c.,  and  arts,  sciences,  and  re- 
finements, personal  size,  strength  and  beauty  of 
man  and  beast,  as  latitude  52'^  now  exceeds  in  all 
these  latitudes  60^;  and  the  face  of  nature  will  be 
as  much  more  intensely  green  too.  But  all  this  is 
Vol.  Vn~21 


as  heterodox,  visionary,  and  absurd  here  now,  and 
in  "the  last  anchor'd  isle,"  as  republicanism  was 
60  years  ago  every  where.  In  less  than  another 
centur}',  poor  despised  and  neglected  agriculture 
and  its  professors  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  ladder ; 
"  they  who  are  first  shall  be  last,  and  they  who 
are  last  shall  be  first,"  if  I  read  the  glorious  and 
cheering  signs  of  the  times  rightly.  We  are 
thought'^little  of  here  I  assure  you.  What  stronger 
proof  of  this  is  required  than  the  fact  that  our  farm- 
ers themselves  think  meanly  of  the  first  and  most 
important  of  all  prolessions  ?  Please  to  put  this  on 
record  from  a  man  who  has  seen,  thought,  and 
read  much,  and  who  does  not  herd  much  with  the 
world  as  it  now  is.  When  a  man  advances  any 
thing  new  and  startling,  perhaps  his  readers  have 
a  right  to  know  something  of  his  pretensions.  I 
give  you  some  of  mine.  I  was  a  pupil  of  the  late 
excellent  Mr.  Runciman,  of  Woburn,  and  of  that 
matchless  man  and  farmer,  Mr.  Blomfield,  of  Nor- 
folk. I  resided  a  short  time  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  of  Phantas- 
sie."^  I  was  two  years  at  Edinburgh  College,  and 
one  season  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  London.  I 
made  an  agricultural  tour  on  foot  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  England  ;  this 
was  no  education  for  fitting  a  young  man  of  anient 
mind  and  feelings  for  the  yoke  of  tithes,  game- 
laws,  &c.  But  enough:  I  left  relations,  a  few 
friends,  home,  country,  and  property,  and  I  am 
content. 

P.  S.  I  see  in  your  publications,  American  plants 
and  bog-earth  always  coupled  together.  This 
country  is  not  a  bog,  nor  any  thing  like  one.  Rho- 
dodondrons,  azaleas,  &c.  grow *in  this  neighbor- 
hood on  the  dry  steep  declivities  of  gneiss  and 
hornblende  rocks;  and  thousands  of  rhododen- 
drons grow  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  upon  sands 
as  dry  and  barren  as  those  of  Brandon  in  Suffolk. 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  writing,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive, and  I  fear  my  story  is  somewhat  confused, 
but  of  the  truth  of  its  principles  I  am  well  convinc- 
ed from  experience.  They  will  bear  study  and  in- 
vestigation. 

Are  air  and  wafer  of  any  other  use  to  vegeta- 
tion than  to  ourselves  ?  Plants  absorb  and  decom- 
pose them  ;  so  do  we:  |)oor  diet  alone,  notwith- 
standing. Does  not  vegetation  derive  all  its  food 
from  what  exists  in  the  soil,  and  is  not  vegetable 
matter  the  beef  and  bread  of  vegetables  ?  Forthis 
purpose  weeds  grow.  JNIy  experience  says  some- 
thing for  this  doctrine.  Nature,  farms  and  manures 
as  well  as  man  ;  but  he  has  got  it  into  his  head  to 
reject  her  assistance,  and  do  things  his  own  way. 

George  II.  Walker. 
Longford,  Holmesbitrg,  near  Philadelphia,  lat.  40° 

December  24,  1830. 

[The  writer  of  the  foregoing  article  was  a  strong 
and  original  thinker,  and,  as  his  contributions  to 
this  journal  have  shown,  excited  interest  in  regard 
to  every  thing  which  he  touched  in  writing,  even 
when  his  meaning  was  very  obscure,  (as  it  often 
was,)  or  when  his  propositions  were  most  opposed 
to  the  reader's  opinions.  But  though  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  here  set  forth  were  unquestion- 
ably original  with  Mr.  Walker,  (for  he  was  one 
of  the  last  men  who  would  have  assumed  the  merit 
that  belonged  to  aiioihcr.)  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
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thai  the  great  and  important  and  then  novel  sj's- 
lem  of  manuring  of  land  with  iis  own  vegetable 
growthj  (or  weeds.)  is  the  main  oliject,  and  most 
importantitem  of  value  of  the  agricultural  work  of 
Col.  John  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  which  was  first 
published  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  rules  of 
which  the  author  had  pursued  siill  earlier  in  his  re- 
gular cultivation.  Clover,  or  weeds,  lo  be  left,  or 
turned  in,  as  manure,  was  one  of  the  regular  crops 
in  Taylor's  rotation,  The  misapplications  of  the 
rule,  both  in  precept  by  the  author,  au^d  in  practice 
by  himself  and  still  more  by  his  disciples,  have  been 
numerous  and  very  injurious;  and  the  instructions 
for  practice  of 'Arator'  have  been  ibund  totally 
worthless,  ibr  the  purpose  of  making  natural  poor 
land  very  fertile,  (or  even  to  raise  any  kind  abov^e 
its  natural  degree  of  fertility,)  by  means  of  the 
land's  manuring  itself  with  its  own  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. But  the  want  ol  effect  is  owing  to  the 
soil's  being  so  constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  re- 
taining and  profiting  by  the  manure — and  not  be- 
cause ol'  the  manure  wanting  value,  or  that  Tay- 
lor had  over-estimated  its  value,  for  soils  needing 
the  application,  and  capable  of  profiling  by  its  val- 
ue. Though. we  have  elsewhere  combalied  the 
opinion  of  Taylor  as  to  the  general  application  of 
his-  doctrine,  and  have  shown  the  injury  to  the 
progress  of  improvement  caused  by  relying  on  the 
mis-application,  (Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,) 
still  none  will  go  farther  in  applauding  the  princi- 
ple ol'  his  doctrine,  and  in  maintaining  its  proper 
application  to  be  the  very  corner-stone  on  which 
to  construct  any  plan  of  enriching  land.  Audit 
has  been  acted  upon,  to  more  or  less  extent,  wher- 
ever agriculture  has  been  pursued  with  profit, 
though  wastefully  and  without  the  operator's 
knowing,  or  generally  having  the  least  idea  of,  the 
manner  in  which  nature  was  aiding  and  adding  lo 
his  manuring  processes. 

The  general  theory  or  principle  may  be  thus 
concisely  stated  :  All  vegetable  matters,  in  proper 
state  of  decay  and  decomposition,  serve  as  food 
for  other  growing  vegetables,  and  of  course  for 
manure  lo  soil  needing  it.  Growing  vegetables 
derive  but  part  of  their  nutriment  firom  the  soil, 
and  the  remainder,  (and  a  large  portion,)  from 
the  air  and  from  water,  the  elements  of  which  be- 
come fixed  in  the  plants,  and  serve  as  much  to  in- 
crease their  substance,  and  their  amount  and  value 
as  manure  for  soil  and  food  for  future  plants,  as 
the  other  Ibod  which  had  been  deposited  by  nature 
or  by  art  in  the  soil.  The  powerj  too,  to  draw 
upon,  and  avail  of  this  atmospheric  manure  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  and  suitableness  of  ma- 
nure in  the  soil.  Therefore,  whatever  ihe  natural 
soil,  or  manure  applied,  furnishes  of  food  to  a 
growing  crop  of  plants,  as  much  more,  (or  twice 
or  thrice  as  much,  it  may  be  in  certain  cases,) 


does  nature  add  thereto,  by  furnishing  lo  and  accu- 
mulating and  fixing  in  the  plants  the  elements  of 
air  and  water.  Thus,  the  crop  which  drew  from 
the  soil  say  30  parts  ■  of  its  sustenance,  derived 
thereby  the  power  to  draw  30,  or  perhaps  70  other 
parts  from  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  air  and 
water  ;  and  the  whole  amount,  if  used  to  manure 
Ihe  soil,  by  being  sufl'ered  to  die  and  decay  on  it,  will 
seive  to  again  double  or  triple  its  amount  and  val- 
ue for  the  next  year's  growth,  by  drawing  a  like 
addition  from  the  atmosphere.  In  all  vegetable 
and  putrescent  manures,  more  or  less  of  this  mul- 
tiplying aid  of  nature  is  in  useful  operation,  though 
it  is  not  understood,  nor'  suspected,  by.  those  who 
derive  the  benefit.  And  if  it  were  not  for  this 
bountiful  aid  of  nature,  and  the  cultivated  earth 
or  plants  received  no  more  manure  than  man 
gives,  or  by  possibility  can  afford,  the  most  gentle 
and  what  is  now  the  most  improving  system  of 
cultivation,  would  be  utterly  and  rapidly  destruc- 
tive of  the  lertility  of  the  soil. 

The  farmer  should  continually  bear  in  mind'  the 
general  truth  of  this  doctrine  of  Taylor's ;  and 
thence  learn,  and  practise  accordingly,  that  every 
load  of  manure,  every  addition  of  fertilizing  power 
he  gives  to  his  field,  bountiful  nature  multiplies  in 
quantiiy  and  efiect.  But  let  him  also  beware  of 
misapplying  his  efforts  to  soils  not  constituted  to 
profit  by  them.  The  profuse  supply  of  nutritious 
food,  to  a  diseased  stomach  incapable  of  digesting 
and  accumulating  what  is  furnished,  will  not  add 
to  the  flesh  or  the  health  of  the  subject ;  and  the 
naturally  poor  land,  the  disease  or  constitutional 
defect  of  which  is  the  want  of  calcareous  matter, 
is  as  little  fitted  to  retain,  assimilate,  and  profit 
by,  the  supplies  of  vegetable  matter  which  the  un- 
restricted application  of  the  doctrine  of  Taylor 
would  direct  to  be  given. — Ed.  F.  R.] 


For  Uie  Farmers'  Register. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAND  BY  GRASS  HUSBAND- 
RY.      HAY-MAKING. 

Dr.  Dwight  has  said,  (if  the  document  I  quote 
from  is  correct)  in  speaking  of  the  new  land  of 
the. United  States,  "wherever  the  forest  trees 
have  been  undisturbed  by  fire,  they  have  accu- 
mulated, by  shedding  their  foliage  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages,  and  by  their  own  decay,  a  co- 
vering, of  vegetable  mould  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  sometimes  Irom  eighteen  to 
twenty-lour.  This  mould  is  the  best  of  all  soils, 
and  eminently  friendly  to  every  species  of  vege- 
tation. It  is  indeed  no  other  than  a  mere  mass  of 
manure,  aiid  that  of  the  very  best  kind,  converted 
into  mould  ;  and  so  long  as  it  remains  in  conside- 
rable quantities  all  grounds  produce  plentifully." 

"From  this  source  it  has  arisen  that  all  the  un- 
burnt  new  lands,  in  ihe  northern,  middle^  south- 
ern and  vpestern  states,  have  been,  and  still  are 
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uniformlv  valued  beyond  their  real  worth.  When  ]  herej  and  il  our  soil  and  climate  did  not  afford  us 
the  tract  on  the  Green  Mountains  in  Massachu- I  the  means  of  obtammo;  lertihty,  without  the  ex- 
setts  was  first  seliled,-  the  same  luxuriant  fertility  j  pense  of  labor  applied  there  to  farming  lands,  our 
was  aiiributed  to  it  which  has  since  characterized  1  situation  would  be  dreary.  Fortunately  the  diffi- 
Kentdcky.  About  the  same  time  it  was  ascribed  i  culties  of  scarce  and  dear  labor,  are  compensated 
(o  the  Valieyr  of  Housatonac,  in  the.  county  of"!  by  ample  space,  and  our  climate  for  the  most  part 
Berkshire.  From  these  tracts  it  was  transferred  j  enables  us  to  employ  the  means  of  covering  the 
to  the  lands  in  New  Hampshire  and  VermontjOU  '  lands,  which  our  space  admits  of  being  consigned 
(he  Connecticut,  and  thence  to  those  in  Vermont  |  to  rest  with  a  growth  calculated  to  heal  their 
on   the  western   side  of  the   Green   JMountains.    wounds. 

•  From  these  regions  the  paradise  has  travelled  to  !  The  grasses  are  the  agents  we  must  chiefly  em- 
ihe  western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  j  ploy  in  this.  work,. aided  when  pracucable  by  min- 
New  Connecticut,  to  .Upper  Canada,  to  the  coun-    erais;  not  that  they  are  the  only  one?,  but  such 


tries  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  south-western  territory, 
and  is  now  making  its  progress  over  the  Missis- 
sippi into  the  newly  purchased  regions  of"  Louisi- 
ana. The  accounts  given  of  all  these  countries 
successively,  were  extensively  true  ;  but  the  con- 
clusions which  were  deduced  li-oni  them  were  in  a 


others  as  are  now  known  consume  more  time  than 
the  short  life  of  man  can  spare.  Could  American 
ingenuity  be  earnestly  directed  to  this  subject,  I 
doubt  not  new  sources  of  power  would  speedily  be, 
developed.  We  know  such  powers  exist  in  nature 
IQ  considerable  extent,  from  the  number  now  in 


great  measure  erroneous.     So  long  as  this  mould  |  use,  and  which  hiighl  perhaps  he  enough  it  diey 

remains,  the  produce  will  regularly  be  great,  and  ' " ■"-'  i-  - -  ••■  -"—       —  -  ■—'         i 

that  with  very-  imperfect  cultivation;  for  the 
mould  in  its  native  state,  is  so  soft,  and  light,  as 
scarcely  to  need  the  aid  of  the  plough.  But 
this  mould  after  a  length  of  time  will  be  dissipated. 
Where  lands  are  continually  ploughed,  il  is  soon 
lost ;  on  those  which  are  covered  with  grass  from 
the  beginning,  it  is  preserved  through  a  conside- 
rable period.  At  length,  however,  every  appear- 
ance of  its  efficacy',  and  even  of  its  existence  va- 
nishes. 

"The  true  object  ofinquiry,  whenever  the  quali- 
ty of  a  soil  is  to  be  estimated,  is  the  nature  of  the 
earth  immediately  beneath  the  vegetable  mould, 
fortius  in  every  case  will  ultimately  be  the  soil. 
If  this  is  capable  of  being  rendered,  by  skilful  cul- 
tivation, regularly  productive,  the  soil  is  good  ;  if 
not  it  is  poor." 

There  is  much  trutli  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
but  I  think  there  is  also  some  error.  Wliere  lands 
are  covered  with  grass  from  the  beginning,  unless 
they  are  constantly  kept  close  mowed  and  grazed, 


were  attainable  every  where.  But  lime  and  marl 
are  too  bulky  to  be  transportec'  great  distances, 
and  there  are  many  situations  where  gypsum  does 
not  act,  and  others  where  it  cannot  be  obtained. 
It  would  be  extremely  unphilosophical  to  conclude 
that,  we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  agents  of 
this  character,  and  the  analogy  of  nature  would 
rather  lead  us  to  infer  there  are  many  more,  and 
pel  haps  some  within  the  reach  of  all.  There 
IS  a  peculiar  propriety  in  expecting  these  discove- 
ries from  American  genius.  Wliilsl  it  has  a  spe- 
cial bias  to  immediate  utility,  it  has  shown  itself 
equal  to  any  efforts.  The  disarming  the  light- 
ning of  the  clouds,  and  the  almost  practical  anni- 
hilation of  the  distances  of  earth,  although  the 
most  splendid  instances  of  its  power,  are  only 
higher  examples  of  an  abundant  stock  of  talent 
similar  in  kind,  but  not  §o  conspicuous-^perhaps 
not  so  fortunate.  The  Patent  Office  at  W^ashing- 
ton,  affords  many  proofs  to  sustain  this  assertion. 

'I'here  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  as  ascertain- 
ed by  the  experience  of  many,  that  the  vegetable 


the  mould  will  not  disappear;  otherwise  the  prai-  I  niould  is  restored  to  exhausted  lands  by  putting 


ries  of  the  west  which  have  been  in  grass,  proba 
biy  for  ages,  instead  of  being  the  richest  of  lands, 
would  be  now  poor.  Nor  have  they  escaped  the 
hoof  and  the  tooth;  lor  the  vast  herds  of  buffaloes 
which  inhabited  these  countries  prior  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  white  man,  derived  their  chief  sub- 
sistence from  them. 

It  is  true,  hov/ever,  that  the  tracts  of  country  de- 
scrit)ed  as  having  successively  borne  the  charac- 
ter of  eminent  itirtiiity,  have  one  after  the  other 
lost  it.  And  it  is  owing  to  their  being  -'continual- 
ly ploughed,"  whilst  the  whole  crop  has  been 
taken  off'  without  any  return,  which  is  generally 
the  case  where  a  scarcity  of  animal  labor  exists, 
-  and  the  husbandman  makes  no  effort  to  supply 
the  deficiency  through  the  resources  of  nature. 

If  productiveness  is  to  be  restored  only  by  "skil- 
ful cultivation"  on  the  European  system  of  apply- 
ing artificial  manures,  at  great  expense  of  human 
power,  as  I  suppose  Dr.  Dvvight  means,  1  tear,  for  a 
long  lime  to  come,  the  occupants  of  these  lands 
•  have  rather  a  gloomy  prospect,  as  labor  is  likely  to 
continue  dear  with  us  through  many  generations. 
And  the  new  Eldorados  of  the  west,  pursuing  the 
same  course,  must  meet  the  same  result,  until  at 
last  the  whole  of  our  vast  republic  will  feel  the 
evils  of  a  barren  soil.     European  agriculture,  such 


them  down  in  grass,  and  allowing  them  to  remain 
long  enough  in  that  situation  for  the  decomfxjsi- 
lion  of  the  roots  and  tops  of  the  grasses  which 
have  grown  thereon.  Even  when  grazing  and 
mowing  are  practised  in  moderate  degree,  that  re- 
sult is  not  prevented,  provided  a  moiety  of  the  top 
is  left  in  the  one  case,  or  the  second  crop  in  the 
other. 

This  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance  to  a 
large  portion  of  Virginia,  already  too  much  reduced 
in  fertility  to  yield  a  profit  to  cultivating  labor,  and 
having  no  resources  for  restoration  ex:cept  those 
which  the  hand  of  nature  yields.  Fortunately  the 
poorest  lands  are  capable  of  producing  some  kind 
of  useful  grass,  and  there  is  none  but  has  some 
fertilizing  quality.  They  all  loo,  yield  with  toler- 
able management,  good  hay,  a  resource  of  the 
utmost  consequent  to  an  impoverished  farm,  and 
which  is  far  more  neglected  in  that  portion  of  the 
state  that  needs  it  most,  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  ihe  intelligence  of  the  people  on 
other  subjects.  When  hay  is  obtained  in  abun- 
dance, the  corn  may  be  spared  the  process  of  strip- 
ping the  blades  belbre  the  grain  is  perfected, 
which  so  materially  diminishes  its  product.  Fat 
meal,  milk,  and  butter,  follow  in  the  train  of  (rood 
meadows;  and  every  animal  on  the  farm,  more  or 


as  that  of  England  and  Flanders,  is  inapplicable  [  less,  participates  in  the  advantages.     Red  clover, 
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as  a  fertilizer,  is  the  chief  and  is  the  best  i<nown; 
and  fortunate  la  the  liind-holder  whose  soil  pro- 
duces it  ahundantly.  But  tlie  process  of  making 
hay  from  it  in  an  economical  manner  is  not  gener- 
ally unilerstood,  and  it  may  not  he  useless  to  men- 
tion a  liivv  leading  Ihcts  that  may  serve  to  simplify 
the  ordinary  mode,  as  practised  in  too  many  situa- 
tions, since  hay-maliing  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant preliminary  steps  to  improvement.  When 
the  heads  ol'  the  gra.*s  begin  to  turn  brown,  and 
about  half  the  crop  has  assumed  that  hue,  which 
occurs  in  this  latitude  and  elevation  between  the 
20th  of  May  and  the  middle  of  June,  it  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  in  the  best  condition  for  cutting. 
The  swarlh  should  be  permitted  to  lie  as  cut,  to 
receive  the  influence  of  the  sun,  until  towards  the 
approacla  of  night,  when  it  should  be  raked  to- 
gether and  thrown  into  small  cocks  fiom  three  lo 
Tburt  feet  in  height.  If  the  vveatlier  continues  fair 
it  may  retnain  in  this  situation  three  or  four  days, 
then  be  opened  and  exposed  to  a  day's  sun,  and 
collected  in  cocks  again  at  niuhl,  three  or  four 
times  the  size  of  the  first,  Most  commonly  the 
next  day,  (or  in  any  event  by  being  spread  open 
to  another  day's  sun,)  it  will  be  fit  to  stack,  which 
can  be  known  by  its  feeling  dry  and  elastic,  like 
tobacco  in  good  pressing,  or  (as  it  is  called  with 
us,)  "/)»"'sing"  order.  In  this  stale  the  green  color 
is  preserved  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  smell  is  as 
li'agrant  as  that  of  the  finer  kinds  of  tea.  In  wet 
seasons  the  process  is  more  dilTiculi;  but  unless  the 
rains  are  constant,  opportunities  most  commonly 
occur,  to  open  the  grass  lonn- enough  to  have  it 
dried  by  the  sun,  which  shoidd  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  sunshine  appears,  when  it  may 
be  either  cocked  again,  or  stacked,  according  to  its 
condition.  Il'it  is  sufll^red  to  remain  wet  long,  it 
becomes  hot,  turns  black,  acquires  an  offensive 
emell,  in  short,  runs  through  the  process  of  putre- 
factive fermentation,  which  unfils  it  for  the  food  of 
animals.  But  if  lliis  process  can  be  checked  and 
the  grass  got  dry  enough  to  put  away  in  bulk,  by 
taking  such  intervals  of  fair  weather  as  the  season 
alforiis,  stilha  good  hay  may  be  obtained,  althouirh 
it  has  been  wetted  more  than  once;  but  by  no 
means  as  good  as  if  the  weather  had  been  uni- 
formly fair.  Some  persons  reccommend  sprinkling 
salt  on  the  hay  when  put  up,  should  any  damp- 
ness exist  in  if,  in  or.ier  to  preserve  it.  I  mfinitely 
prefer  putting  it  away  dry,  and  in  our  climate  that 
jnay  almost  always  be  done.  The  hay  is  best 
which  is  cured  enouirh  to  house  or  stack  with  the 
least  exposure  to  ihe  sun  or  rain,  and  a  little  ex- 
perience will  leach  the  farmer  to  avoid  the  evil  of 
over  drying  on  the  one  hand,  or  not  drying  enough, 
and  thereby  incurring  the  risk  ofputreiaction  on  the 
other,  Clover  being  a  grass  with  coarse  stalks,when 
stacked  in  the  fields  and  exposed  lo  the  wealher, 
it  admits  more  water  into  the  bulk  than  finer 
grasses,  and  consequently  much  more  of  the  hay 
is  damaged,  and  rendered  unfit  for  use,  than  occurs 
in  similar  situalions  when  oiher  gra.^ses  are  used. 
Where  hay  is  most  wanted  too.  there  is  generally 
the  greatest  deficiency  of  house-room  to  receive  it; 
and  even  where  the  homestead  furnishes  that,  it  is 
laborious  and  inconvenient  at  the  busy  season 
of  hay-making  to  haul  all  the  hay  in,  A  simple 
contrivance  in  a  great  degree  remedies  these  incon- 
.^•niences,  and  lias  been  practised  on  the  writer's 
farm  for  a  number  of  years  with  entire  success. 
It  merely  consists  in  putting  a  layer  of  rye  or  any 


other  long  straw,  on  the  clover  at  every  two  or 
three  li^et  as  the  grass  rises  in  the  process  of  stack- 
ing, taking  care  that  the  straw  projects  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  body  of  the  stack,  and  when  it  is 
finished  bending  the  projectinir  straw  downwards, 
so  as  to  make  it  resemble  the  eaves  of  a  house. 
If  the  stack  when  finished  is  well  capped  with 
straw,  these  eaves  will  conduct  off  nearly  all  the 
water  that  falls  on  it,  and  the  grass  will  keep  almost 
as  well  as  that  which  is  sheltered  by  a  house. 
The  quantity  usually  put  in  a  stack  here  is  about 
as  much  as  can  be  drawn  by  a  team  with  hay- 
ladders,  sixteen  leet  long,  at  five  or  six  loads. 

Timothy,  (phleum  pratense,)  the  next  favorite 
in  central  Virginia,  does  not  fiourish  well  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  as  far  south  as  this, 
when  standing  alone.  It  rarely  yields  more  than 
two  good  crops  belbre  it  surrenders  the  ground  to 
other  grasses.  But  when  mixed  with  red  clover 
it  is  both  more  vigorous  and  more  lasting.  The 
impenetrable  shade  furnished  by  the  clover  seems 
to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  pre- 
serves that  moisture  in  the  land  so  congenial  to  it. 
'J'here  may  be  other  influences  also,  lor  the  grasses 
prefer  the  neighborhood  of  each  other,  and  are 
generally  so  found  in  state  of  nature.  Clover  ri- 
pens earlier  than  timothy,  but  if  they  are  cut  as 
soon  as  the  latter  blooms,  a  most  excellent  hay  is 
obtained,  the  clover  not  losing  much  by  over- 
ripeness,  whilst  its  brittleness,  and  liability  to  loss 
in  moving,  is  counteracted  by  the  greater  pliability 
and  toughness  of  the  timothy.  I  think  a  larger 
crop  can  be  obtained  from  the  mixed  grasses  than 
li-om  either  singly,  and  it  is  certainly  easier  lo  cure 
the  clover  in  wet  seasons  when  mixed  wiih  timo- 
thy, than  when  alone.  The  pasturage  is  much 
better  also  than  from  either  singly  ;  the  autumnal 
growth  of  the  timothy  affording  good  grazing 
when  the  clover  has  dried;  and,  when  the  ground 
is  not  over-stocked,  I  have  known  the  pasture  to 
be  good  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

Orchard -grass  (dadylis  glomerata)  is  not  like- 
ly to  answer  well  here.  It  grows  fi-eely  only  on 
the  richest  lands,  and  requires  frequent  and  heavy 
manuring  to  keep  it  up;  affording  no  adequate 
compensation  (or  this  trouble,  as  the  hay  from 
it  is  coarse,  and  by  no  means  as  acceptable  to 
horses  as  clover  or  timothy.  'Tis  true  it  yields 
earlier  grazing  in  the  spring  than  the  other  grass- 
es, but  is  not  much  less  injured  by  it  than  they 
are.  A  few  lots  for  the  latter  use  may  be  advisa- 
ble, but  it  cannot  be  recommended  for  the  fields. 

There  is  much  land  with  us  that  will  not  bear 
clover  or  timothy  to  any  extent,  and  yields  very 
little  from  culture  of  any  kind  of  grain.  The 
soil  is  generally  pale  yellow,  or  inclining  to  white, 
when  wet,  breaking  up  to  a  great  depth,  and  when 
dry  almost  impenetrable  by  the  plough.  The 
prospects  of  the  cultivators  of  such  lands  would 
be  hopeless,  if  no  succulent  grass  could  be  pro- 
duced by  them.  And  there  is  fortunately  one, 
the  herds-grass  or  fox-tail  (alopccurus  piaiensisj 
that  seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  their  use.  It 
grows  tall  enough  to  make  hay  where  no  other 
valuable  grass  would  attain  that  height  without 
manure,  and  when  it  cannot  be  cut  for  hay,  yields 
pasture.  As  Uiere  is  so  much  of  the  kind  of  land 
here  attempted  to  be  designated,  sometimes  in 
tracts  of  several  thousand  acres,  sometimes  in 
quantities  varying  from  one  hundred  to  twenty 
acres,  and  l3'ing  as  if  it  were  dove-tailed  into  ihe 
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best  farms  of  the  country,  it  is  important  to  know  ! 
if  a  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  it  by  any  con- 
venient process.  Tiie  wood  that  jTrow:?  on  it  is 
frenerally  sliort,  scrubby,  and  crooked,  mostly  fit 
only  Ibr  the  fire,  except  when  it  consists  of  pine, 
which  is  by  no  means  ol"  superior  quality.  Crops 
of  <£rain  raised  ii'om  it  beinfj  meager  and  unpro- 
fitable, pasturage  seems  its  most  appropriate  ap- 
plication. J3ul  there  is  one  serious  difficulty  that 
attends  that  use.  The  runniug-briei',  commonly 
called  the  dewberry,  grows  wiih  so  mucli  rapidity, 
and  in  so  much  prolusion,  that  the  land  in  the 
course  ol'  a  year  or  two  of  rest,  is  a  most  as  com- 
pletely coveied  with  it  as  other  fields  are  with 
grass.  1  know  of  but  one  remedy — that  is  to  al- 
low the  farm-hogs  to  winter  on  the  ground  where 
it  grows.  They  are  exceedingly  Ibnd  of  the  root, 
and  in  pursuit  of  it,  extirpate  the  brier  more  efl'ec- 
tually  than  any  other  enemy.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  the  grass  will  bear  to  have  its  roots  as 
much  turned  up  without  destruction,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  this  pest. 
.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  chemical  analysis  has 
been  made  of  this  soil,  but  it  is  to  be  classed  with 
those  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  describes  as 
"stiff  clays  approaching  to  pipe  clays  in  their  na- 
ture." And  which  he  truly  says  in  dry  weather 
"cake  and  present  only  a  small  surface  to  the  air; 
and  the  vegetation  on  them  is  generally  burnt  up 
almost  as  readily  as  on  sands."  It  is  important 
this  land  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  grey 
soils,  that  having  a  red  substratum,  but  a  surface  not 
much  unlike,  and  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
lofty  and  healthy  timber  of  the  one,  compared 
with  the  scrubs  of  the  other.  The  grey  lands  are 
the  best  we  have,  being  as  productive  in  moist 
seasons  as  any,  and  far  more  so  in  dry,  as  was 
evident  through  the  intense  heat  and  drought  o( 
the  last  summer,  as  on  previous  occasions  of  a 
similar  character.  They  strongly  reminded  me 
of  the  following  description  of  the  philosophical 
chemist,  previously  quoted  : 

"The  power  of  soils  to  absorb  water  from  the 
air  is  much  connected  with  fertility.  When  this 
power  is  great,  the  plant  is  supplied  with  moisture 
in  dry  seasons,  and  the  effect  of  evaporation  in 
the  day  is  counteracted  by  the  absorption  of  aque- 
ous vapor  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  interior 
parts  of  the  soil  during  the  day ;  and  by  both  the 
exterior  and  interior  during  the  night."  (Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  p.  128.     Philadelphia,  1821.) 

The  green  grass,  (poa  viridis,)  of  inestimable 
value  on  soils  adapted  to  it,  does  not  grow  abun- 
dantly here  ;  nor  do  we  know  the  means  of  propa- 
galinff  it  extensively  by  art.  In  lime-stone  regi- 
ons of  any  fertility  it  abounds,  and  on  the  second 
low  groundsel  the  western  rivers,  affords  fine  hay, 
and  pasture,  unrivalled  by  any  others.  But  in 
Eastern  Virgmia  I  have  never  seen  it  cover  a 
large  surface  in  any  one  place,  or  grow  (all  enough, 
except  in  very  few  instances,  to  make  hay  worth 
cutting.  It  is  becoming  more  abundant,  'tis  true, 
in  our  improved  lands,  thereby  indicating  a  dispo- 
sition to  increase  with  increasing  Iertility7and  raav 
hereafter  be  an  important  ingredient  of  our  pas- 
ture fields  ;  but  without  the  aid  of  water  holding 
1  calcareous  matter  in  solution,  (as  is  the  case  in  the 
i  valley,)  I  do  not  anticipate  ruuch  benefit  from  it 
as  a  meadow-grass.  1  will  close  this  communica- 
tion by  observing,  that  the  mode  of  making  hay 
from  all  the  grasses  mentioned,  except  clover,  is 


exceedingly  simple.  The  principles  are  the  same; 
but  the  application  in  the  latter  cases  far  more 
easy.  If  care  is  taken  to  dry  the  grasses  with  as 
little  loss  of  their  color  and  juices  by  evaporation, 
as  may  be  compatible  wili^  attaining  a  state  of 
dryness,  and  elasticity  under  such  pressure  as  can 
be  given  by  the  hand,  good  hay  ma^  be  made. 
It  is  far  more  easy  than  to  cure  corn-blades;  and 
a  hand  will  save  more  Ibrage  in  a  good  meadow 
in  one  day  than- he  can  do  by  pulling  corn-blades 
through  a  week.  Thomas  Massie. 

Nelson  County,  March  \st,  1839. 


From  the  Maine  Farmer. 
VALUE    OF   ROOT  CROPS. 

The  importance  of  raising  roots  to  be  used  as 
lood  for  cattle,  horses  and  swine,  during  our  long 
winters,  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  farmers  of  Maine,  at  least  until 
more  of  them  enter  somewhat  more  largely  into 
the  business  than  they  do  at  present. 

Potatoes  are  planted  by  every  one  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Next  to  potatoes  perhaps  the  ruta  baga 
crop  commands  the  most  attention.  The  sugar 
beet  is  next  in  order,  though  of  but  recent  intro- 
duction. Mangel  wiuizels  have  not  generally 
found  so  much  favor  with  the  farmers  of  Maine  as 
they  ought  to  ;  nor  has  the  carrot — but  the' most 
neglected  of  all  is  the  parsnip.  We  do  not  recol- 
lect of  ever  having  seen  a  field  of  parsnips  grow-- 
!ng  in  Maine,  and  yet  we  verily  believe  that,  all 
things  considered,  they  are  the  most  profitable  of 
either  as  an  article  of  food  lor  stock  and  swine.. 
We  have  heretofore  tried  some  experiments  on  a. 
limited  scale  with  them,  and,  providence  permit- 
ting, we  shall  go  more  extensively  into  it  another 
season.  I'hey  require  a  little  more  care  when 
they  first  come  up,  and  are  smaller  than  ruta  ba- 
ga, but  are  not  so  difficult  as  the  carrot.  They 
seem  to  be  more  nourishing  than  any  other  root, 
and  chemical  analysis  warrents  this  idea.  They 
will  keep  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  but 
must  be  dug  before  they  vegetate  much  in  the 
spring.  They  will  not  keep  so  well  in  the  sum- 
mer as  the  Ruta  Baga.  The  farmers  in  the  Island 
of  Jersey  near  England,  are  said  to  make  their 
mam  dependence  upon  this  roof,  and  their  cattle 
and  swine  are  thereby  rendered  very  profitable. 
The  only  objection  that  we  know  of  to  the  carrot 
is  the 'trouble  it  gives  in  weeding  when  it  first 
comes  up.  Its  small  leaves  so  much  resemble 
some  of  the  weeds,  that  if  the  ground  is  very 
foul,  it  requires  careful  management  to  avoid 
hoeing  it  up  with  them.  We  have  seen  the 
good  effects  of  lliese  upon  a  horse  lo  which  they 
were  given  during  the  winter  season.  They  cer- 
tainly are  preferable  to  oats,  or  at  any  rate  were 
for  that  horse.  The  animal  was  a  very  fleet  one, 
and  belonged  to  a  neighboring  physician,  who  had 
a  great  deal  for  him  lo  do;  and  yet  he  kept  in  per- 
fect condition  with  no  other  food  than  good  hay, 
and  from  a  peck  to  a  bushel  of  carrots  per  day. 

The  mangel  wurtzel  will  yield  when  put  in 
a  ftivorable  situation  as  much  per  acre,  perhaps, 
as  any  other  root.  John  Hare  Powell,  once  raised 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-lour  bushels  tothc  acre 
and  14  rods  ;  and  Messrs.  H.  &  T.  Little,  of  New- 
bury, raised  thirty-three  tons,  ten  hundred  and  lour- 
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teen  pounds  to  the  acre.  But  English  writers 
have  Told.  us  of  sixijMons  to  the  acre.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  requires  a  richer  soil  than  ruta  baga, 
and  more  of  a  clavcy  loam.  Ilorrs  are  very  ibnd 
of  them.  We  saw  Mr.  Haines  of  Hallovvell  feed- 
ing his  swine  wiih  I lieni  last  full,  raw,  and  the 
manner  in  wjiich  ihey  took  hold  of  them,  and  the 
■  good  condiiion  which  they  exhibited  convinced  us 
That  they  were  very  profitable  and  nutritious  to 
them.  See  his  communication  in  the  last  nuriiber 
of  the  Maine  Farmer.  The  more  we  see  and  learn 
of  the  value  ol'  the  several,  root-crops  in  Maine, 
the  more  convinced  are  we  that  it  is  the  true  poli- 
cy of  our  Itirmers  to  cultivate  them  extensively  ; 
and  we  hojie  that  many  vvho  never  have  yet 
paid  particular  attention  lo  this  business,  will  be- 
ilin  this  year.  Manure  high  and  plant  close,  and 
we  will    insure  you  a  good  and  a  profitable  crop.. 


In  reply  to  yaur  inquiries  of  tlic  oats  sown  by 
me,,  and  quaniiiy  produced  per  acre,  I  take  much 
pleasure  in  inlbrming  you.  that  in  the  year  1837, 
I  sowed  10^  acres  in  what  is  generally  called  the 
Poland  oats,  and  the  produce"  was  650^  bushels 
well  cleaned  merchantable  oats,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity unmeasured,  say  15  bushels  light,  that  would 
answer  all  the  purposes  for  feed  to  my  stock — I 
am  under  the  impression  the  yield  would  have 
been  larger  had  not  they  fallen  about  the  time 
they  were  maturing. 

In  1838,  I  sowed  13  acres  of  the  same  oats,  the 
produce  715  bushels.  The  mode  of  cultivation 
was,  to  plough  the  ground  deep  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  and  again  in  the  spring,  after  it  had  been 
well  harrowed  ;  I  am  under  the  impression  the 
above  is  the  general  mode  of  cultivation,  but  of 
that  I  am  unable  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  having 
never  sown  oats  on  my  farm  until  theyear  1837. 

A  Subscriber. 


From  tilt;  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
INEFFICACY    OF    OYSTER-SHELL- LIME. 

January  25i/t,  1839. 
Dear  sir — Having  expressed  an  opinion  unfa- 
vorable to  the  oyster-shcU-lime.  as  a  manure, 
which  appeared  to  not  coincide  with  yours,  I  will 
proceed  to  state  my  reasons  for  this  (it  may  be) 
singular  opinion. 

In  the  year  1832,  I  burnt  about  2O00  bushels, 
from  which  1  made  a  compost,  one-half  at  least  of 
which  was  compared  of  rich  earth  collected  from 
ience  rows,  which  had  remained  mellowing  and 
enriching  iiself  f(>r  at  least  twenty  years.     In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  I  applied  the  composi 
twoadcast  on  my  wheat  ground,  and  ploughed  it 
in  with  the  wheat.     The  result  was  exceedingly 
favorable,  which  I  then  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
the  lime.     I  have  since  been  convinced,  it  was 
partly  the  rich  earth  before  mentioned,  (as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  compost,)  and  of  deep  ploughing. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1834,  I  burnt  about 
4000  bushels,  and  spread  it  on  a  field  of  24  acres, 
tiiat  had  been  ploughed  in  the  preceding  autumn, 
la  the  spring  it  was  harrowed  with  a  heavy  three- 
tiorse   harrow,  and  cultivated   twice  previous  to 
putting  it  in  corn.     The  corn  was  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  in  the  month  of  August  sown  in  timo- 
thy.    There  has  been  no  benefit  perceived  from 
ihe  application  in  either  the  crop  of  corn  or  timothy. 
In  May,  1837,  I   gave  the  oyster-shell-lime  a 
enore  distmct  trial.     In  part  of  the  field  I  spread 
en  a  clover-lay  200  bushels  barilla-ashes  per  acre  ; 
on  the   otlier  part  oi^  the  same  field,  and  all  the 
Jand  equally  good,  was  spread   100  bushels  oys- 
ter-shell-lime per  acre.     The  whole  was  ploughed 
in  early  in  June,  when  the  clover  was  in  blossom. 
The  field  was  ploughed  three  times  previous  to 
sowing  the  wheat.     The  result  was,  the  wheat 
on  the  ground  ashed,  yielded  an   abundant  crop, 
and  that  on  the  ground  limed,  scarcely  paid  the 
expense  of  cultivation.     In  several  other  p-arts  of 
my  farm,  I  have  applied  the  oyster-shell-lime  ex- 
tensively, and  have  in  no  instance  experienced 
a«y  beneficial  result. 

One  of  our  very  intelligent  Maryland  farmers 
assuied  me  he  always  doubted  its  efhcacy,  and 
had  paid  particular  attention  to  its  results  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  in  no  case  has  he  discover- 
ed any  benefit  from  the  application  of  the  oyster- 
shell-lime. 


IMPROVING   -LAND    BY    LIBIING. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Register. 

The  communication  in  the  inclosed  number  ol 
the  "Farmer  and  Gardener,  [inserted  above,]  on 
the  inefiicacy  of  shelL-lime,  seems  to  require  some 
notice.  Su^'h  an  article,  emanating,  as  it  seems, 
tiom  a  pracvical  farmer,  and  referring  to  numerous 
experiments  to  prove  the  utter  worlhlessness  of. 
what  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  "the  basis 
of  good  husbandry,"  is  well  calculated  to  encour- 
age the  indolence  and  incredulity  that  have  so 
long  retarded  theprogress  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  our  country.  Having  read,  reflected,  and 
observed  a  good  deal  on  the  subject,  we  beg  leave 
respectfullyto  express  our  dissent  from  the  views 
of  the  writer;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
observations,  theoretical  and  practical,  shall  ap- 
peal to  science,  authority,  and  experience,  in  sup- 
port of  an  opposite  conclusion. 

The  objections  of  the  writer  seem  to  be  confined 
lo  shell-lane  ;  and  the  first  inquiry  that  suggests 
itself  is,  whether  chemically  considered,  there  be 
any  difi'erence  between  this  and  stone-lime?  And 
if  not,  whether  there  be  any  virtue  as  a  fertilizing 
agent  in  the  one  which  the  other  does  not  possess? 

"chemists  inform  us  that  pure  or  quick-lime  is 
the  oxide  of  calcium,  and  is  obtained  by  exposing 
carbonate  of  lime  to  a  heat,  by  which  the  carbo- 
nic acid  is  expelled,  and  the  pure  or  quick-lime  re- 
mains. The  true  calcareous  element,  carbonate 
of  lime,  is  uniformly  the  same,  in  nature,  proper- 
ties and  efiects  ;  and  chemically  considered,  lime 
is  the  same,  but  in  a  less  or  greater  degree  of  pu- 
rity, whether  obtained  by  burning  common  lime- 
stone, oyster-shells,  or  the  pure  carborate  of  lime, 
such  as  Iceland  spar,  or  Carrara  marble.  Many 
lime-stones  are  exceedingly  impure,  some  of  them 
containing  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  magnesia 
and  other  impurities,  either  inert  or  hurtful  to  ve- 
getation. Oyster-shells,  on  the  contrary,  consist 
almost  entirely  of  corbonate  of  lime  and  animal 
matter;  which  animal  matter  is  expelled  by  cal- 
cination, and  if  it  were  not,  could  not  be  injurious 
to  veo-etation.  Upon  principle,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  reason  assigned  why  shell-lime  should 
not  be  as  beneficial  in  agriculture  as  that  procured 
from  the  stone. 

We  do  not  know  how  we  can  better  enforce  our 
theoretical  views  on  this  subject  than  by  citing  the 
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authority  ofprofessor  Ducatel  in  the  follovving  ex- 
tract i'rom  his  geological  report.  After  giving.the 
analyses  oflO  specimens  o(  lime-stone,  from  Balti- 
more, Harford,  and  Frederick  counties,  Maryland, 
he  proceeds : 

"It  will  be  perceived  that  three  out  of  ten  are 
magnesian  lime-stones ;  all  of  them  contain  more 
silica  or  sand  than  has  been  found  in  oyster-shells, 
and  one,  said  to  be  most  extensively  used  in  Har- 
ford county,  contains  as  much  as  11  percent,  of 
inert  matter.  It  lollows,  therelbre,  that  as  oyster- 
shells  are  composed  nearly  of  pure  carbonate  of 
lime,  they  will  afford  a  lime  contaming  scarcely 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  impurities.  If  well 
burnt,  (which  is  the  case  when  no  efl'erverescence 
is  observed  on  treating  them  with  a  weak  acid,) 
lime  obtained  from  them  may  be  deemed,  with  a 
fractional  difference,  equal,  weight  for  weight,  to 
the  best  stone-lime;  and  as  theii' chemical  compo- 
sition does  not  vary,  there  is  nothing  to  be  deduct- 
ed from  the  value  of  the  product  in  consequence 
of  the  impurities  that  exist,  as  exhibited  by  the 
foregoing  table,  in  most  hme-stones,  and  that  must 
necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  residue  when  these 
are  burnt. 

"If  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  products  be 
estimated  by  measure,  a  greater  difference  is  dis- 
covered;  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  dispro- 
portionate difference  in  price.  A  bushel  of  the 
best  alum-lime  weighs  from  ninety  to  a  hundred 
pounds;  whereas,  the  same  bulk  of  shell-lime, 
unground,  weighs  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five 
pounds,  and  perhaps  when  ground  v/ould  weigh 
eighty  pounds — a  difference  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.  But  the  former  costs  li:om 
thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  at  Baltimore,  the  most 
convenient  spot  for  its  delivery  on  tide-water, 
where  the  latter  can  be  had  for  ten  cents  ;  whilst 
farmers  conveniently  situated  on  the  bay  side, 
might  themselves  burn  the  shells  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  six  cents  a  bushel.  These  remarks 
refer  to  the  hme  obtained  from  recent  or  fresh  oys- 
ter-shells; but  there  is  little  or  no  difference  be- 
tween it  and  that  procured  by  the  burning  of  those 
contained  in  the  Indian  shell  banks,  provided  pro- 
per care  be  taken  to  separate  them  ti'om  the  black 
mould  and  dirt  with  which  they  are  mixed. 

"It  has  been  supposed,  that  because  alum-lime 
has  been  found  to  admit  of  a  greater  mixture  of 
sand  than  shell-lime,  in  the  making  of  mortar,  it 
was  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  correspondingly  better, 
"or,  as  it  is  termed,  stronger  for  agricultural  purpo- 
ses. But  this  is  an  unwarrantable  conclusion  ; 
lor,  as  this  circumstance  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
peculiar  aggregation  among  the  particles  of  the 
lime,  which  prevents  it  from  setting  too  rapidly, 
(or,  in  other  words,  attracting  water  and  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere  sooner  than  the  wants 
of  the  mason  require,)  it  would  appear,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  if  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
it  is  adverse  to  the  conclusion;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lact  that  shell-lime  sets  very  quickly  is 
favorable  to  the  opinion,  entertained  by  some  per- 
sons, of  its  superior  efficacy  in  agriculture — it  be- 
ing generally  understood  that  lime  acts  in  the  soil 
in  the  condition  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Admitting, 
however,  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
particles  in  stone-lime  which  renders  it  in  general 
coarser  than  the  lime  obtained  from  shells,  may 
better  fit  it  as  a  mechanical  amendment  to  cerfain 
soils,  the  difference  is  at  most  as  one  to  three,  ac- 


cording to  the  datum  upon  which  its  superiority  id 
predicated ;  namely,  that  in  the  preparation  of 
mortar,  stone-lime  will  bear  three  times  as  much 
sand  as  shell-lime.  But  even  in  this  respect  the 
conclusion  is  not  warranted,  except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  a  purely  sandy  soil,  in  which  lime  alone 
would,  it  is  believed,  prove  of  little  service." 

Shell  and  sto?ie-Iitne  iriay  therefore  be  regarded 
as  nearly  equivalent  substances,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied in  agriculture  with  equal,  if  with  any  benefit. 
If  the  majority  of  our  farmers  were  what  they 
ought  to  be,  reading  men,  it  would  be  deemed 
unnecessary  at  this  late  day,  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
gument to  prove  the  beneficial  effects  of  lime  in 
agriculture.  The  works  of  Sir  fl.  Davy,  M. 
Puvis,  and  other  standard  authors,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  many  practical  correspondents  alrea- 
dy published  in  the  Register,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  eminent  success  of  its  application  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  many  other  parts  of  our  own 
country,  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  person  whose  prejudices 
are  not  unconquerable.  But  as  these  works  are 
by  no  means  generally  read,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  cite  in  a  few  words  one  of  the  very  highest  au- 
thorities in  practical  agriculture,  Robert  Brown, 
of  Markle,  author  of  the  article  "Agriculture,"  in 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopsdia.  He  says:  "In  fact, 
the  majority  of  soils  cannot  be  cultivated  with 
advantage  till  they  are  dressed  with;(?/ie;  and 
whether  this  beneficial  effect,  shall  be  considered 
as  an  alterative,  or  as  a  stimulant,  or  as  a  manure, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  the  basis  of  good  husbandry, 
and  of  more  use  than  all  other  manures  put  to- 
gether. VVheneverlime  has  been  properly  appli- 
ed, it  has  constantly  been  Ibund  as  much  superior 
to  dung,  as  dung  is  to  the  .scrapings  of  roads  or  the 
produce  of  a  peat  mire." 

That  errors  have  been  frequently  committed  in 
the  use  of  lime,  in  consequence  of  which,  injury 
rather  than  benefit  has  resulted  in  many  cases 
from  its  application,  cannot  be  denied.  What 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
periments of  the  writer  in  the  'Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener,' it  is  difficult  at  this  distance  to  say  ;  but 
doubtless,  if  all  the  circumstances  were  known  the 
reason  might  be  readily  assigned.  Perhaps  the 
soil  was  already  sufficiently  calcareous;  or  was 
deficient  in  insoluble  vegetable  matter;  or  contain- 
ed a  quantity  of  soluble  vegetable  manure,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  quick-lime;  or 
the  writer  may  have  expected  a  greater  and  more 
immediate  return  from  the  lime,  than  could  be  rea- 
sonably anticipated.  Let  us  examine  his  commu- 
nication and  see  if  one  or  the  other  of  these  rea- 
sons will  not  account  for  the  failure  of  his  experi- 
menis  and  iiis  consequent  disappointment. 

His  first  experiment  was  with  lime  used  in  com- 
post. The  result  was  exceedingly  favorable,  al- 
though he  is  now  unwilling  to  give  the  credit  of 
the  improvement  to  the  lime.  This  experiment 
of  the  writer  is  the  only  one  in  which  his  practice 
seems  to  have  conformed  to  the  principles  of 
science  and  the  experience  of  the  best  practical 
farmers.  This  method  of  using  lime  is  almost  the 
exclusive  practice  of  the  best  cultivated  districts 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  has  been  success- 
fully practised  wiihin  my  own  knowledge,  by 
some  of  the  best  fi:irmers  in  Virginia.  On  this 
subject  M.  Puvis  uses  the  following  language: 
"Lime  in  compost  is  never  injurious  to  the  soil. 
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It  carries  with  it  the  surplus  of  alimentary  ma- 
nure, wliicli  the  surplus  of  product  demands  lor 
its  sustenance.  Light  soils,  sandy  or  gravelly, 
are  not  tired  by  a  repetition  of  this  compost.  No 
country  nor  author  charges  lime  used  in  this  state 
with  having  been  injurious  to  the  soil.  In  short, 
this  means,°seems  to  us  the  most  sure,  the  most 
iife-ellil,  and  the  least  expensive  mode  of  applying 
lime  as  manure."  This  experiment,  as  might 
have  been  anticijiatcd,  was  attended  with  success. 
The  next  experiment  was  the  application  of  4000 
bushels  oi' quick-lime  on  24  acres  of  land  that  had 
been  ploughed  in  the  preceeding  autumn.  We 
have  no  inlbrmation  as  to  the  previous  condition 
of  the  land  ;  whether. calcareous  or  not,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  whether  abounding  or  deficient  in 
vegetable  matter,  !t  may  be  fairly  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  the  land  was  poor,  (for  regarding  lime 
as  a  manure  it  would  be  naiural  to  ap|)ly  it  to  the 
poorest  land,)  and  that  the  scanty  coat  of  inert 
vegetable  matter  that  was  ploughed  down  in  the 
i'aU,  had  been  in  a  great  measure  decomposed  be- 
before  the  application  of  the  lime  in  the  spring. 
Now  to  say  nothing  of  the  excessive  quantity  ap- 
plied, any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  properties 
oi' quick-lime,  might  have  predicted  with  certainty, 
(hat  this  application  of  it  upon  a  naked  soil,  con- 
taining little  or  no  insoluble  vegetable  matter, 
woukfbe  without  effect,  or  positively  injurious. 
The  following  extract  from  Davy's  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  a  very  high  authority,  is  to  the  point. 
"The  solution  of  the  question,  whelhcr  quick-lime 
ought  to  be  applied  to  a  soil,  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  inert  vegetable  matter  that  it  contains. 
The  solution  of  the  question,  whether  marl,  rnild 
Ume,  or  powdered  lime-stone  ought  to  be  applied, 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter 
already  in  the  soil.  All  soils  which  do  not  effer- 
vesce with  acids  are  improved  by  mild  lime, 
and  ultiiuately  hy  q\i'ick-\lme,  and  sands  more  than 
clays." 

The  last  and  "most  distinct  experiment,"  was 
the  application  of  100  bushels  of  quick-linie  per 
acre  on  a  field  of  clover  in  the  month  of  May, 
which  was  turned  in  early  in  June,  when  the  clo- 
ver was  in  blossom.  This  application,  Avliich  the 
writer  seems  to  consider  perfectly  conclusive  of  the 
question,  signally  failed  ;  the  wheat  crop  on  the 
limed  land  having  been  barely  sufficient  to  deli-ay 
the  expense  of  cultivation!  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at.  So  utter  a  disregard  of  the  principles  of 
science,  and  the  lessons  of  experience,  could  not 
have  been  attended  with  any  other  result.  On^ 
this  subject  we  again  quote  the  hiijh  authority  of 
Sir  H.  Davy:  "When  a  soil,  deficient  in  calcare- 
ous matter,  contains  much  soluble  vegetable  ma- 
nure, the  application  of  quick-lime  should  always 
be  avoided,  as  it  either  tends  to  decompose  the 
soluble  matters,  by  uniting  to  their  carbon  and 
oxygen,  so  as  to  become  mild  lime,  or  it  combines 
with  the  soluble  matters,  and  forms  compounds, 
having  less  attraction  for  water  than  the  pure  vege- 
table substance."  In  the  experiment  under  con- 
sideration, quick-lime  is  applied  to  a  croj)  of  green 
clover,  one  of  the  most  succulent  and  soluble 
plants  in  nature,  and  immediately  turned  in  so  as 
exclude  the  atmosphere.  Now  what  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence?  The  quick-Ume,  which  natu- 
rally tends  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  become 
mild,  being  excluded  li-oin  the  atmosphere,  the 
usual  source  lor  supplying  that  acid,  naturally 


combines  with  the  carbon  and  oxygen,  the  main 
constituents  of  the  clover,  and  which  imited,  Ibrm^ 
carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  again  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  by  this  process  the  rich  soluble  vegeta- 
ble manure  of  the  clover,  on  which  the  princij)al 
reliance  for  the  crop  of  wheal  ought  to  have  been 
placed,  is  destroyed  ;  and  the  inconsiderate  expe- 
rimenter, instead  of  this  abundant  supply  of  ali- 
mentary manure,  has  on  his  land  one  hundred 
bushels  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  might  have 
been  obtained  at  much  less  expense  in  the  shape 
of  marl,  effete  lime,  ground-shells,  or  pounded, 
lime-sione. 

<'Quick-lime,  (says  Sir  H.  Davy,)  whether  in 
powder  or  dissolved  in  water,  is  injurious  to 
plants."  The  only  immediate  beneficial  effect 
arises  from  its  power  of  decomposing  inert  vege- 
table matter,  and  it  is  not  until  it  re-absorbs  car- 
bonic acid  and  becomes  mild  that  it  seems  to  pos- 
sess the  peculiar  virtues  attributed  to  calcareous 
manures,  in  the  'Essay'  on  that  subject,  of  correct- 
ing the  acidity,  improving  the  texture,  and  in- 
creasing the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  by  corn- 
combining  with  and  fixing  putrescent  manures. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  lime  acts  in  a  very  limited 
degree  on  the  first  crop  after  it  is  applied.  It  is  a 
prevailing;  opinion  in  Pennsylvania,  that  a  wmter 
must  pass  belbre  its  effects  are  fully  developed. 
M.  Puvis,  who  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
informed  on  this  subject,  thus  expresses  himself: 
"To  secure  the  effect  of  lime  on  the  first  crop,  it 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil  sorxie  time  before 
the'  sowing  of  the  crop  ;  however,  if  it  is  used  in 
compost,  'a  is  sufficient  that  the  compost  may  have 
been  made  a  long  time  previously."  And  many 
of  the  experiments  detailed  by  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  already^ 
quoted,  go  to  prove  that  the  beneficial  efl'ects  of 
lime  are^not  experienced  until  the  2d  or  3d  year 
after  its  application,  unless  it  is  aided  by  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure.  Lime  should  never  be  appli- 
ed under  the  delusive  belief  that  it  is  an  alimen- 
tary manure.  It  should  be  considered  not  as  the 
food,  but  the  physic  oi"  the  earth.  Our  poor  acid 
soils  may  be  compared  to  a  dyspeptic  patient,  with 
a  voracious  appeiite,  but  a  disordered  digestion. 
Neither  too  much  food  nor  physic  will  be  of  ser- 
vice. But  as  a  dose  of  magnesia  administered  to 
the  dyspeptic  will  correct  the  acidity  and  restore 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  make  "digestion 
wait  on  appeiite,"  so  a  proper  quantity  of  lime  or 
other  calcareous  matter,,  administered  to  such  soils, 
will  correct  their  acidity,  restore  their  digestive 
powers,  and  fit  fhem  for  the  assimilation  of  vegeta- 
ble food,  which  the  judicious  farmer  will  not  fail  lo 
supply  in  sufficient  abundance. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  observations,  we 
think  it  has  been  established  that  for  agricultural 
purposes,  there  is  no  material  difference  between 
shell  and  stone-lime;  that  the  value  of  lime  in 
agriculture  is  sustained  by  science  and  authority; 
tiTat  its  beneficial  operation,  when  properly  ap- 
plied, has  been  fully  vindicated  by  the  first  expe- 
riment of  the  writer  under  consideration  ;  and  the 
fiiilure  of  his  other  experiments  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  upon  rational  and  scientific  principles, 
without  in  the  least  degree  impugning  the  value 
of  this,  to  us  on  tide-water,  inestimable  improver 
of  trie  soil. 

We  had  designed  to  close  this  communication 
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with  some  details  of  our  own  experience  in  the 
use  of  lime.  But  the  length  to  which  we  have 
unconsciously  extended  itj  admonishes  us  to  be 
brief  on  this  head.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  have 
used  shell-lime  to  a  considerable  extent  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  have  never  had  our  reasonable 
expectations  disappointed.  It  is  true,  we  never 
expected  it  to  act  like  magic  and  make  poor  land 
rich  at  once.  But  it  has  never  failed,  to  increase 
the  crops,  to  improve  the  appearance  and  texture 
of  the  soil,  and  to  insure  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  land  by  the  subsequent  application  of 
putrescent  manures.  We  have,  however,  always 
applied  it,  either  in  compost,  (which  we  prefer,)  or 
on  land  that  has  not  been  grazed  the  year  pre- 
vious, and  have  generally  followed  it  by  the  appli- 
cation of  alimentary  manures.  We  are  now  pre- 
paring to  apply  about  2000  bushels  upon  a  poor 
high-land  sod  ;  and  as  a  preliminary  step,  are 
covering  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  land  with 
leaves  and  vegetable  mould  from  the  woods. 
This  land  has  not  been  grazed  for  two  years,  and 
has  a  considerable  cover  of  inert  vegetable  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Robert  Bailey,  one  of  your  subscribers,  in 
this  neighborhood,  has  used  lime  in  compost  very 
extensively  for  a  number  of  years,  and  with  the 
most  signal  success.  Having  so  improved  the 
larm  on  which  he  resides,  as  to  increase  his  ave- 
rage crop  of  corn  fi'om  one  and  a  half,  the  former 
product,  to  six  barrels  per  acre,  and  to  cause 
it  to  produce  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  clover  where 
none  grew  before.  He  is  now  applying  it  on  a 
larger  farm,  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  and 
during  the  last  summer  had  on  hand,  as  we  were 
informed,  about  10,000  bushels  of  shells.  We 
have  urged  him  repeatedly  to  communicate  the 
result  of  his  experience  to  the  Register ;  and 
have  threatened  if  he  does  not  do  it  very  soon, 
to  have  his  premises  surveyed,  and  a  report 
made  by  another  hand,  of  the  great  improve- 
ments effected  by  his  well-directed  energy  and 
zeal. 

We  trust  that  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  erroneous  doc- 
trines we  have  been  combating,  will  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  apology  (or  this  long,  and  we  lear  te- 
dious communication. 

WiLLOuGiiBY  Newton. 
Westmoreland  co.,  Va,,  March  8th,  1839. 

[The  article  which  Mr.  Newton  has  answered 
above,  had  not  escaped  our  notice,  and  it  would 
have  been  republished  before,  and  commented  on, 
if  it  had  not  been  without  the  responsible  signature 
of  a  real  name. 

We  join  in  the  request  to  Mr.  Bailey  to  com- 
municate his  experience  in  improving  his  farm, 
for  publication  in  the  Farmers'  Register.  He  and 
■undry  others  of  the  residents  of  the  tide-water 
region  can  present  flicts  in  support  of  the  value 
of  shell-lime,  as  well  as  of  marl  and  of  calcareous 
manures  in  general,  which  would  out- weigh  the 
opposing  testimony  of  the  writer  in  the  'Farmer 
and  Gardener,'  even  if  its  importance  were  in- 
creased an  hundred  fold.] 
Vol.   VIl-22 
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Chap.  V. 

STEMS.  THEIR  EXTERNAL  FORMS.  THEIR  IN- 
TERNAL STRUCTURE.  EXOGENOUS  STEMS. 
MEDULLARY  RAYS.  WOOD.  METHODS  OF 
DETERMINING  THE  AGE  OF  TREES.  SEA- 
SONING TIMBER. 

Of  true  stems,  that  of  the  white-oak  (^quercus 
alba)  may  be  assumed  as  the  type.  The  stem  of 
the  white-oak,  or  the  trunk,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  rises  like  a  column  Irom  the  earth  ;  largest 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  then  gradually 
contracting  in  size,  until  near  the  point  at  which 
the  first  branches  are  inserted,  where  it  again  en- 
larges ;  thus  forming  a  column,  the  curvature  of 
whose  surface  is  inwards.  That  this  form  is  the 
best  which  the  trunk  could  have,  to  enable  it  to  re- 
sist the  action  of  storms  and  high  winds,  is  easily 
demonstrable  on  strict  mathematical  principles. 
Of  this  same  fact,  a  remarkable  experimental  proof 
is  afforded  in  the  celebrated  Eddystone  light- 
house. Before  the  building  of  the  present  struc- 
ture, several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made 
to  erect  a  permanent  light-house  on  the  Eddystone 
rock.  A  little  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  Smea- 
ton  undertook  the  work,  and  as  he  states  in  his 
'History  of  the  Eddystone  light-house,' took  the 
trunk  of  an  oak  as  his  model.  Since  the  building 
was  completed,  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  most 
violent  storms — storms  which  have  dashed  the 
ocean  waves  over  the  very  top  of  the  building — 
and  yet  it  has  withstood  them  all  uninjured. 

From  the  form  which  the  stem  presents  in  the 
oak,  we  meet  with  many  departures.  In  palms  and 
similar  trees  of  tropical  countries,  it  does  not  divide 
into  branches,  but  has  the  form  of  a  simple  cylin- 
der, bearing  a  tufl  of  enormous  leaves  at  its  top. 
In  other  plants  it  lies  like  a  cord  on  the  ground,  as 
in  the  cucumber,  (^cucumis  satitnis.')  In  others  it 
takes  a  twining  direction,  often  enfolding  the 
largest  trees  in  its  coils.  "  In  the  Royal  Museum 
at  Paris,  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  palm,  so  sur- 
rounded by  an  enormous  twiner,  as  to  be  perfectly 
enclosed  in  it,  as  in  a  vegetable  sheath;  nothing  but 
its  extremities  being  visible."  In  most  plants,  the 
stem  is  solid  ;  but  in  grasses  and  umbelliferous 
plants,  it  is  hollow.  In  the  tortoise  plant  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  a  rounded  knob,  the 
bark  of  which  is  rent  by  deep  fissures,  causing  it 
to  present  to  the  eye  an  appearance  resembling 
that  of  a  tortoise.  In  etapelias  and  some  other 
south  African  plants,  the  stem  is  gnuty,  distorted 
and  succulent,  bearing  soft  projections  instead  of 
leaves.  In  the  cactuses,  it  is  sometimes  flat,  and 
divided  into  a  number  of  leaf-like  limbs;  at  other 
times,  globular,  and  marked  with  soft  projecting 
ribs,  at  others,  angular  and  erect,  rising  into  the 
air,  a  naked  green  club. 

Stems,  which  have  too  little  strength  to  stand 
erect,  and  sustain  their  own  weight,  together  with 
that  of  their  leaves  and  fruit,  generally  support 
themselves  by  fastening  to  some  neighboring  bo- 
dy. This  they  do  either  by  coiling  spirally  around 
their  support,  as  the  pole  bean,  (phaseolus  vulga- 
ris,') or  by  means  of  thread-like  organs  called 
tendrils,  as  the  common  passion-flower,  (jpasaijio- 
ra  incarnata,)  or  by  what  are  termed  aerial  roots, 
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as  the  trumpet-creeper,  (bignonia  radicansS)  It  is 
a  iiict,  worthy  of  remark,  with  respect  to  twining 
stems,  that  whilst  stems  of  different  species  twine 
in  different  directions,  the  stems  of  the  same  spe- 
cies always  twine  in  the  same  direction.  The 
stem  of  the  pole-bean  always  twines  to  the  left ; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  stem  of  the  hop,  (hximulus 
lupuhts.)  It  may  be  well  to  recollect  this,  as  it  is 
olten  necessary  in  gardeninfj  to  start  the  young 
stem  around  its  support.  If  either  of  the  plants 
just  mentioned,  be  started  to  the  right,  it  will  soon 
throw  itself  down  ;  or,  if  confined  in  any  way, 
eo  as  to  be  forced  to  make  a  turn  or  two  in  that 
direction,  it  becomes  puny  and  of  little  account. 
This  is  a  wise  provison  of  nature  ;  as  most  twin- 
ing plants  send  forth  several  stems  to  twine  around 
the  same  support ;  if  they  did  not  all  twine  in  the 
same  direction,  they  must,  of  necessity,  frequently 
cross  each  other.  Whilst  all  were  young,  they 
would  lie  close  to  the  body  of  the  support ;  but  as 
they  increased  in  size,  the  inner  ones,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  growth,  would  tend  to  force  the 
outer  ones  further  out ;  whilst  the  outer  ones,  for 
the  same  reason,  would  tend  to  bind  the  inner 
ones  closer  to  the  support.  In  this  way  they  would 
either  cut  each  other  off,  or  at  least,  impair  the 
freedom  with  which  their  sap  could  circulate. 

The  grape,  passion-flower,  &c.,  fasten  them- 
selves to  their  support  by  means  of  a  class  of  or- 
gans, termed  tendrils.  These  are  slender  thread- 
like organs,  capable  of  coiling  spirally,  and  thus 
fixing  themselves  to  neighboring  bodies.  Ten- 
drils sometimes  proceed  from  the  extremity  of  the 
leaf,  and  appear  to  be  mere  prolongations  of  the 
mid-rib,  as  in  the  sweet-pea,  (/a/Aynis  ndoratus,) 
but  more  commonly  from  the  stem  itselfj  as  in  the 
gourd,  (^cucurbita  lagcnaria.')  When  these  ten- 
drils first  appear,  they  are  straight,  and  not  coiled 
aa  we  generally  see  them  ;  but  beinrr  possessed  of 
a  contractile  power,  the  moment  they  touch  any 
euitable  support,  their  end  hooks  around  it,  and  thus 
fastened,  they  go  on  coiling  themselves  until  they 
are  firmly  fixed'their  places.  If  the  tendrils  of  the 
gourd-vine  be  left  to  develope  itself  fully,  without 
being  suffered  to  touch  any  other  support,  it  will 
be  perfectly  straight.  If  it  be  then  brought  in 
contract  with  a  rod,  or  any  suitable  support,  the 
moment  its  end  touches  the  rod  it  will  hook  around 
it ;  if  the  rod  be  now  moved  towards  the  vine,  the 
tendril  will  not  unhook,  as  might  be  supposed, 
but  will  coil  itself  further  around.  In  this  way  a 
Btraight  tendril  may  be  made  to  coil  itself  through- 
out almost  the  whole  of  its  length,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  of  form, 
and  external  appearance,  which  stems  present, 
their  internal  structure  is  remarkably  uniform. 
Those  of  flowering  plants,  are  all  made  up  of 
tubes,  woody-fibre  and  cellules,  arranged  in  one 
or  the  other' of  the  two  following  ways.  First, 
the  tubes  and  woody  fibre  are  arrangedin  concen- 
tric bands,  having  the  cellular  tissue,  in  part,  pack- 
ed in  between  them,  and  in  part  forming  lines 
cutting  them  at  right  angles,  and  radiating  fl-om 
the  axis  of  the  stem.  Such  stems  increaseby  the 
regular  addition  of  new  layers  on  the  outside  of 
the  old  wood  ;  and  are  thence  termed  exogenous 
stems,  or  growers  outwardly,  as  the  name  im- 
ports. This  is  the  structure  of  all  of  the  trees, 
and  most  of  the  smaller  plants  of  this  country. 
Second,  the  tubes  and  woody  fibre  are  disposed  in 


bundles  throughout  the  stem  ;  the  intersticea  be- 
ing filled  up  with  cellular  tissue.  The  stems  hav- 
ing this  structure  do  not  increase  in  diameter,  after 
they  are  once  fairly  formed,  but  only  in  solidity. 
This  they  do  by  the  addition  of  new  bundles  of 
tubes  and  woody  fibre  internally.  Hence  they 
have  received  the  name  of  endogens,  or  growers 
inwardly.  An  example  of  a  stem  of  this  kind  is 
furnished  by  the  Indian  corn  (zea  mays).  Many 
of  the  large  trees  of  tropical  countries  are  con- 
structed on  this  plan.  These  two  classes  of  stems 
will  have  to  be  considered  separately.  As  the 
former  is  by  far  the  most  common  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  the  best  understood,  we  will  commence 
with  that. 

In  a  transverse  section  of  an  exogenous  stem 
of  one  year's  growth,  the  three  following  paria 
are  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other.  U't,  the 
pith,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  stem  ;  2d,  a 
band  of  wood  surrounding  the  pith  ;  and  3d,  the 
bark  or  external  covering  of  (he  stem. 

The  pith,  or  medulla,  as  it  is  termed  by  botan- 
ists, isacylindric  column  of  spongy  cellular  tissue, 
commencing  at  the  collar  or  neck  of  the  plant,  ex- 
tending throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  stem, 
and  terminating  in  the  buds.  Its  size,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  whole  stem  is  variable.  In 
the  white-heart  hickory  (carya  tomentosa^  of  one 
year's  growth,  the  diameter  of  the  pith,  is  about 
one-sixth  of  that  of  the  stem  ;  in  the  elder  (  sam- 
hiicus  jviger^  of  the  same  age,  it  is  two-thirds. 
Herbs  and  young  shoots,  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  have  much  more  pith  than  trees  ;  indeed 
this  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  as  the  column 
of  pith  when  once  formed,  never  increases  in  size. 
In  neivly  formed  parts,  the  pith  is  juicy,  being  fill- 
ed with  the  ascending  sap  ;  in  the  same  stem, 
when  old,  it  is  dry,  colorless,  and  very  light.  At 
first,  it  \s  an  unbroken  column,  and  in  most  plants 
it  continues  to  be  so  ;  in  some  instances,  however, 
it  is  torn  into  separate  pieces  by  the  ra|)id  elonga- 
tion of  the  stem  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  stem  of 
the  walnut  (juglanf:  nigra,  )  and  still  more  dis- 
tinctly in  that  of  the  poke-weed  (phytolacca  de- 
candra.)  Respecting  the  office  of  the  pith,  many 
singular  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Amongst 
others,  which  it  would  be  useless  lor  me  to  men- 
tion at  lensth,  some  of  the  earlier  botanists  ima- 
gined its  oflice  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  nervous 
system  in  animals.  This  opinion  was  based  upon 
a  fancied  resemblance,  in  structure  and  position, 
to  the  spiral  marrow  of  animals.  If  the  pith  does 
indeed  possess  the  properties  of  a  nervous  sys- 
tem, some  plants  are  much  more  highly  favored 
in  this  particular,  than  even  the  higher  orders  of 
animals.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  principal  use  of 
the  pith,  is  to  transmit  nourishment  to  the  buds 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  theirgrowth.  When 
no  longer  filled  whh  the  juices  of  the  plant,  it  is 
apparently  useless.  It  seems  to  be  a  temporary 
provision,  to  enable  the  young  plant  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  young  bud  afterwards,  to  grow 
until  their  own  systems  of  vessels  are  fully  formed  ; 
after  that  is  accomplished,  it  is  thrown  aside.  Such 
temporary  provisions  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  nature. 

If  we  examine  the  band  of  wood,  which  sur- 
rounds the  pith,  we  will  notice  that  it  is  cut  at 
right  angles,  by  a  number  of  their  vertical  plates, 
sent  out  in  every  direction,  from  the  pith  to  tha 
circumference  of  the  stem.     These  are  called  mc- 
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dullarv  rays,  and  are  considered  a  part  of  the  pitli. 
Like  the  pith  they  are  composed  ol  cellulnr  tissue  ; 
their  more  solid  appearance  arisinjr  Iron)  the  strong 
lateral  pressure  to  which  the  cellules  have  been 
suhjecied,  hy  being  interposed  between  pistes  of 
wood;  thus  givmg  to  those  cellules  the  form  of 
thin  parallelograms.  These  rays  are  channels 
of  coiniiiunicalion  between  the  bark  and  the  inter- 
nal portioiis  of  the  stem.  Through  them,  certain 
of  the  claliorated  juices  which  descend  m  the  bark 
arc  carried  iu  and  deposited  in  ihe  wood. 

The  wood,  which  exists  more  or  less  abundant- 
ly, even  in  herbaceous  stems,  and  which  forms  so 
large  a  portion  of  those  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in 
the  stem  which  we  have  selected  for  examination, 
consists  of  a  single  zone  or  layer,  composed  of 
tubes  and  woody  fibre,  disposed  without  any  re- 
gular order,  except  that  the  latter  is  the  most 
abundant  on  the  outside,  next  the  bark.  The  se- 
cond yearof  a  plant's  growth,  a  new  layer  is  form- 
ed outside  of  the  first,  and  similar  to  it  in  every 
respect.  The  third  year  this  process  is  repeated  ; 
and  thus  the  stem  increases  in  size,  a  new  layer 
being  lormed  annually,  as  long  as  the  plant  lives. 
The  wood  of  an  exogen  of  one  year's  growth,  may 
be  viewed  as  an  elongated  hollow  cone,  extending 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  en- 
closing the  pith.  This  cone  does  not  extend  fijr- 
(her,  nor  does  it  enlarge  in  anj'  way  ;  but  is  sur- 
rounded, the  next  year,  by  another  cone,  which, 
like  the  first,  alter  being  formed,  undergoes  no 
change  in  dimensions.  Hence  as  the  necessary 
result  of  this  mode  of  growth,  the  stem  of  an  ex- 
ogen is  more  or  less  conical. 

As  each  layer,  or  to  speak  more  accurately, 
each  hollow  cone  of  wood,  is  the  result  of  a  single 
years  growth  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  age  of  an  ex- 
ogen may  be  ascertained  by  counting  the  number, 
or  rings  presented  on  a  transverse  section  of  the 
stem,  made  near  its  base.  This  may  be  done  with 
great  accuracy,  in  most  trees  of  temperate  and  cold 
climates,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  periodi- 
cal suspension  of  vegetation,  the  annual  layers  are 
distinctly  marked  ;  but  in  the  case  of  trees  of  the 
torrid  zone,  where  vegetation  goes  on  ihoughont 
the  year,  this  cannot  be  so  readily  done.  In  old 
trees,  the  rate  of  increase  being  very  uniform, 
their  age  may  be  determined  with  considerable 
accuracy,  by  the  inspection  of  a  mere  fragment  of 
the  stem,  the  diameter  of  the  whole  stem  from 
which  it  was  taken  bemg  known.  A  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  age  of  a  tree,  is  sometimes  made,  by 
dividing  the  semi-diameter  of  its  base  by  the  ave- 
rage increase  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs, 
that  average  being  determined  by  previous  obser- 
vation. In  these  several  ways,  the  ages  of  nume- 
rous very  old  trees  have  been  determined.  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  determi- 
nations, except  where  they  are  based  upon  an  ac- 
tual countmg  of  the  rings  presented  by  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  trunk,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
any  thing  more  than  approximations  to  true  age. 
A  tree  growing  in  peculiarly  fertile  ground,  will 
enlarge  much  more  rapidly  than  most  other  trees 
of  the  same  species;  and  of  course,  with  a  given 
diameter,  will  have  a  less  number  of  zones  than 
the  average.  In  the  case  of  a  tree  growing  in 
peculiarly  barren  ground,  just  the  opposite  effect 
would  ensue.  An  estimate  of  the  age  of  the  first, 
made  by  dividing  its  eenii-diameter  by  the  ave- 
rage ihicknese  of  the  zones  of  that  particular  spe- 


cies, would  give  too  great  an  age.  An  estimate 
of  the  age  of  the  last,  made  by  the  same  method, 
would  give  an  age  less  than  the  true  one. 

Another,  and  far  more  important  source  of  error 
in  the  case  of  m.any  very  large  trees,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  several  stems,  starting  from  the 
same  root,  sometimes  become  so  thoroughly  uni- 
ted, as  to  present  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a 
single  stem.  Such,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
most  travellers,  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  cel- 
ebrated sweet  chestnut  of  Mount  Etna  ;  measur- 
ing 180  feet  in  circumference,  or  about  60  feet  in 
diameter.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  union  of  dif- 
lerent  stems,  1  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  curi- 
ous insiance  of  it,  which  I  had  pointed  out  to  me 
some  time  since.  It  was  in  the  case  of  two  trees 
srowiniT  two  or  three  leet  from  each  other.  At  a 
height  of  14  or  15  feet  from  the  ground,  one  of 
them  had  sent  out  a  branch,  which  had  become 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  trunk  of  the 
other.  After  this  had  taken  place,  the  second  tree 
had  gradually  decayed,  between  the  point  where 
this  limb  was  inserted  and  the  ground,  until  near 
the  root,  it  was  entirely  dead.  Yet  at  the  time  I 
saw  it,  several  of  its  upper  limbs  continued  to 
thrive,  deriving  all  their  nourishment  from  the 
roots  of  the  second  tree,  through  this  branch. 
This  may  perhaps  be  considered  an  instance  of 
natural  grafting. 

There  is  almost  always  a  marked  difl^erence  in 
color  and  density,  between  old  and  recent  wood. 
The  outer  and  more  recent  portions  of  the  stem, 
iiave  been  called,  in  allusion  to  their  color,  albur- 
num ;  and  in  allusion  to  their  office,  sap-wood ;  the 
inner  and  older  portions  are  termed  the  heart- 
wood.  After  a  fi^w  years,  the  color  of  a  layer  of 
wood  is  changed,  its  density  is  increased,  and  it 
takes  thereafter  little  part  in  the  transmission  of 
the  sap.  During  the  winter,  it  is  true,  it  generally 
contains  sap,  but  then  this  sap  is  rather  deposited 
in  it,  than  circulating  through  it.  The  change  in 
color  and  density,  by  which  sap-wood  is  converted 
into  heart-wood,  is  caused  by  the  deposition  of  a 
solid  matter,  peculiar  to  each  species,  in  the  tissues 
of  that  part.  This  matter  is  in  most  cases  soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  and  hence  ii  is,  that  if  a  piece  of 
heart-wood  be  immersed  in  that  acid,  the  color  is 
discharged,  and  the  piece  again  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  sap-wood.  Where  the  matter  de- 
posited is  a  resinous  character,  as  in  the  pines,  it 
adds  very  nmch  to  the  durability,  and  consequent- 
ly to  the  value  of  the  heart-wood.  On  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  on  account  of  its  greater  solidity 
and  strength,  the  heart-wood  is  universally  pre- 
f(3rred  to  the  sap-wood,  lor  use  in  the  arts.  As 
the  layers  of  wood,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
aller  their  formation,  cea>e  to  take  any  active  part 
in  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and,  in  time,  become 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead  matter,  it  would 
naturally  follow  that  the  central  part  of  the  stem 
would  be  first  to  decay.  Where  the  matter  de- 
posited in  those  parts  is  not  of  such  a  character  as 
to  protect  them  from  decay,  this  is  frequently  found 
to  be  the  case.  The  resinous  matter,  deposited  in 
the  heart-wood  of  the  pine,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  ef- 
lectually  to  resist  the  disorganizing  agencies  which 
operate  upon  it;  and  hence  it  is  that  pines,  even 
those  of  the  greatest  age,  are  never  found  hollow. 
But  such  is  not  the  fijct  with  respect  to  the  matter 
deposited  in  the  heart-wood  of"  the  sycamore, 
Cplantanus  occidentalis,J  and  hence  all  the  oldest 
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tress  of  that  kind,  are  little  more  than  mere 
ehellB. 

This  Ia6t  remark  is  not  a»  all  inconsistent  vviih 
the  one  which  immediately  preceided  it.  Place 
sap-wood  and  sound  heart-wood  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  latter  will  tar  outlast  the  Ibr- 
nier.  Such  is  the  situation  of  the  two  when  used 
as  timber;  but  let  the  sap-wood  retain  its  vitality, 
whilst  the  heart-wood  is  dead,  (and  such  is  their 
situation  n  the  living  tree,)  and  the  former  will  far 
outlast  the  latter.  The  power  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple to  preserve  organized  matter  from  decay,  is 
eomething  which  we  cannot  explain  ;  but  of  which 
we  see  evidence  every  where  around  us.  Let  a 
leaf  be  severed  from  the  parent-stem,  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  whilst  another  just  by  its  side,  retains 
its  connexion  with  that  stem.  The  former,  under 
the  combined  agency  of  heat  and  moisture,  soon 
undergoes  complete  disorganization  ;  a  part  of  it 
rising  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  an  invisi- 
ble gas,  whilst  another  part  remains  as  earthy 
mould,  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  lell.  The  lat- 
ter, under  the  action  of  the  same  agencies,  goes 
on  unlblding  itsel'j  perfecting  its  structure,  per- 
forming its  vital  functions,  and  "dreams  not  of  de- 
cay," until  the  frosts  of  autumn  bring  it  notice  that 
its  work  is  done.  In  the  possession  of  vitality, 
living  matter  has  a  complete  release,  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  creator  himself,  Irom  the  ac- 
tion of  those  agencies,  which  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  operate  upon  it.  It  is  for  the  time 
being,  absolved  from  all  obedience  to  the  chemical 
laws  which  govern  common  matter.  This  differ- 
ence between  living  and  dead  matter  is  one  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  our  reasoning  re- 
specting organized  matter,  as  well  vegetable  as 
animal ;  the  neglect  of  it  has  been  a  firuitflil  source 
of  error  in  times  past. 

Besides  the  peculiar  secretions  which  are  de- 
posited in  the  heart-wood  of  most  trees,  there  is 
always  more  or  less  crude  sap  present,  and  often 
other  substances,  which  seem  to  hasten  the  decay 
of  the  wood.  The  removal  of  these  is  the  object 
of  the  process  called  seasoning.  There  are  three 
ways  of  seasoning  timber  in  common  use.  The 
first  is  by  exposing  it  the  action  of  the  sun  and  at- 
mosphere. In  this  way  the  deleterious  substances 
are  removed  by  evaporation.  As  these  substan- 
ces, when  present,  must  of  course  occupy  some 
space  in  the  wood,  their  removal  diminishes  its 
size,  If  they  be  removed  more  rapidly  from  one 
side  of  a  plank,  or  stick  of  timber,  than  fi-om  the 
other,  the  contraction  of  the  two  sides  must  pro- 
ceed at  unequal  rates.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  curl 
or  warp  the  piece.  On  this  account,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  season  planks  by  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere alone,  without  exposing  them  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  have  the  sun  act  equally  on  both  sides.  Our 
most  experienced  engineers  and  builders  advise 
that,  in  seasoning  timber,  it  should  be  loosely  piled 
up,  80  that  the  atmosphere  may  have  free  access 
to  it  on  every  side,  and  that  it  be  kept  under  cover 
thoughout  the  whole  process.  A  second  way  of 
seasoning  is  to  expose  the  timber  to  artificial  heat 
in  kilns.  This  process  is  in  theory  the  same  as 
the  first,  ^^he  only  things  to  be  atlended  to  in 
adopting  this  method  are,  to  place  the  timber  in 
such  a  way  that  all  the  parte  of  the  same  piece 
ahall  be  exposed  to  about  the  same  temperature  ; 
And  to  so  regulate  that  temperature  ae  not  to  char 


the  wood,  A  third  way  is  to  immerse  the  timber 
in  water.  By  this  method  we  wash  the  injurious 
substances  out  of  the  wood,  instead  of  drying  them 
out.  The  vessels  of  wood,  will  of  course,  by  this 
process,  become  filled  with  water;  but  water 
evaporates  so  much  more  easily  than  the  sub- 
stances with  which  the  vessels  of  the  wood  are 
naturally  filled,  that  after  the  latter  have  been 
washed  out,  the  former  will  evaporate  in  the 
course  of  a  tew  days.  From  the  manner  in  which 
water  operates  in  seasoning  timber,  the  reason 
why  a  running  stream  is  preferable  to  stagnant 
water  for  this  purpose,  will  be  at  once  evident. 
Fresh  water  is  also  better  than  salt,  because  al- 
thouyh  the  latter  will  wash  the  wood  as  clean  as 
the  former,  yet  when  it  is  itself  removed  by  eva- 
poration, its  water  only  evaporates,  whilst  the  salt 
which  it  contained  is  left  behind.  Salt  being  a 
diliquescent  substance,  attracts  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  this  way  the  wood  is  kept  con- 
tinually more  or  less  wet,  to  its  great  detriment  as. 
timber. 


Chap.  VI. 

BARK  OF  EXOGEIVS.  LIBER.  CORTICAI,  IN- 
TEGUMENT, ENDOGENS,  AGE  AND  SIZH 
OF   TREES.      ACROGENS, 

The  third  and  uttermost  portion  of  the  stem  is  the 
bark.  This  consists  of  two  distinct  portions;  an  inner 
fibrous  portion,  termed  the  liber,  and  an  outer  cel- 
lular portion,  termed  the  corticle  integument.  The 
liber  of  some  plants  is  remarkable  for  its  suscepti- 
bility of  being  split  into  very  thin  layers,  which  are 
tough  enouiih  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  twine  and  cordage.  It  is  from  the  liber  of  a 
species  of  lime  tree,  (^tilia,)  that  Russian  matting 
is  made.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a  species  of 
cloth  is  manufactured  from  the  liber  of  a  tree  com- 
mon in  those  islands.  In  ancient  times,  the  liber 
of  some  trees  was  stripped  into  layers,  flattened, 
cemented  into  leaves,  and  used  as  a  material  to 
write  upon,  instead  of  paper  or  parchment.  At 
the  present  day,  a  very  good  species  of  paper  is 
made  from  the  same  material  as  the  Sandwich 
Island  cloth,  and  is  used  in  those  islands,  both  for 
writing  and  printing  upon.  The  liber  of  very  ma- 
ny of  our  common  trees  can  be  made  into  paper. 
Some  years  since,  a  German  paper-maker,  pre- 
sented to  one  of  the  scientific  associations  of  Eu- 
rope, a  treatise  on  his  art,  written  upon  upwards 
of  thirty  difiierent  kinds  of  paper,  made  from  the  li- 
ber of  as  many  different  kinds  of  trees,  all  of  which 
were  indigenous  of  Germany.  The  woody  fibre 
of  the  hemp  (cannabis  sativa,)  and  flax,  (Jinum, 
asitatisswmm,^  so  extensively  used  in  the  arts, 
belongs  to  the  liber,  and  not  to  the  woody  portion 
of  the  stems  of  those  plants. 

The  bark  increases  in  thickness,  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  new  layer  every  year,  between  the  origi- 
ginal  bark  and  the  wood ;  each  new  layer  being 
formed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  first, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  cellular  or  spongy 
part,  being  excluded  from  the  air  and  light,  does 
not,  become  green,  as  in  the  first  instance.  That 
a  new  layer  is  added  to  the  bark  internally,  each 
year,  Da  Hamel  has  proved  by  a  very  simple  ex- 
periment. He  passed  a  metallic  thread  under  the 
innermost  layer  of  the  liber  of  a  young  free,  and  left 
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it  undisturbed  for  several  years.  On  cutting  across 
the  bark  afterwards,  the  thread  was  found  To  have 
been  pushed  outwards  by  the  deposition,  between 
itself  and  the  wood,  of  new  layers,  corresponding 
in  number  to  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
its  introduction.  As  the  bark  increases  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  layer  annually,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  age  of  a  tree  might  be  determined  by 
counting  these  layers,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
wood.  This  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  young 
trees,  whose  bark  remains  entire,  but  not  in  the 
case  of  an  old  tree;  for  as  a  tree  increases  in  age, 
the  outermost  and  oldest  layers  are  torn  by  the 
Continual  distention  of  the  growing  stem,  and  be- 
coming dead  matter,  finally  fall  away. 

The  duration  of  the  bark  varies  in  different  trees. 
In  the  white-oak,  (quercus  alba,)  and  many  other 
trees,  it  breaks  into  deep  longitudinal  fissures,  as 
the  stem  increases  in  size.  The  separate  portions 
into  which  it  is  thus  divided  often  attain  the  thick- 
ness of  half  an  inch  or  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  part  of  the  bark  of  the  sycamore  (plmita- 
nus  occidentalis,')  falls  off  every  year,  in  the  form 
of  brittle  plants,  fn  the  vfh\te-hivch,(^beiula  popuU- 
Jblia,)  it  separates  into  their  membranous  layers, 
which  tear  into  separate  pieces,  and  gradually 
curl  up,  until  they  curl  off.  The  diHerence  observ- 
able in  the  manner  in  which  the  bark  of  different 
trees  is  rent,  arises  from  a  difference  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  woody  fibre  is  disposed  in  it.  In 
some  plants  these  fibres  are  disposed  perfectly  pa- 
rallel to  each  other;  in  others,  they  cross  each 
other  at  certain  angles.  In  the  celebrated  lace- 
bark  tree  of  Jamaica,  they  "are  numerous,  quite 
white,  extremely  fine,  and  when  stretched  out, 
open  into  a  kind  of  delicate  net-work  resembling 
lace." 

The  bark  is  obviously  intended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  young  wood  which  is  formed  beneath 
it.  It  IS  also  the  medium  through  which  the  juices 
of  a  plant,  after  their  elaboration  in  the  leaves, 
descend,  and  are  transmitted  to  the  wood.  Hence, 
the  bark  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  life  of  exo- 
genous plants;  and  there  is  no  more  efliectual  way 
of  killing  them  than  by  removing  a  section  of  it 
all  the  way  around  the  stem  :  or  girdling  them,  as 
it  is  commonly  called.  In  trees  where  the  fibres  lie 
parallel  to  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  the  bark  may  be 
cut  perpendicularly,  not  only  without  injuring  the 
tree,  but  often  with  decided  advantage ;  inasmuch 
as  the  vessels  of  the  new  wood,  or  alburnum,  are 
in  this  way  enabled  to  circulate  the  sap  more  free- 
ly. In  herbs,  and  in  the  young  branches  of  trees 
where  the  bark  is  green  and  succulent,  it  performs 
the  same  functions  as  the  leaves,  and  supplies 
their  place,  whenever,  as  in  the  cactuses,  true 
leaves  are  wanting. 

Endogenous  stems  differ  very  much  fi-om  exo- 
genous ones  in  their  structure.  The  characteris- 
tic difierences,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  when 
■defining  these  terms,  are  ihe  arrangement  of  the 
tissues,  and  the  manner  of  their  growth.  Besides 
this,  endogens  differ  from  exogens,  in  having  nei- 
ther pith,  medullary  rays,  bark,  or  wood,  proper- 
ly so  called,  but  consisting  of  a  confused  mass  of 
woody  bundles,  imbeded  in  cellulai-  tissue.  In  the 
stalk  of  the  corn,  (zeamays,)  which  alibrds  a  good 
specimen  of  a  stem  constructed  on  the  endogenous 
plan,  we  find  an  external  cortical  integument, 
without  liber,  and  bundles  of  woody  matter,  soar- 
fi-anged  throughout  the  cellular  tissue,  ae  to  be 


much  more  numerous  and  compact  at  the  circum- 
ference, than  towards  the  centre.  In  the  stem  of 
the  garden-asparagus,  {asparug^is  officinalis,')  ihe 
woody  bundles  are  distribuied  unilurmly,  through- 
out the  stem,  and  so  soft  as  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nized as  woody  matter.  The  same  arrangement 
of  the  woody  bundles  exists  in  the  green-brier, 
(smilax  rotudifolia,')  the  only  endoijenous  shrub 
common  in  Virginia.  In  the  stems  of  grasses, 
which  have  been  said  to  be  "the  least  endoge- 
nous of  all  endogenous  stems,'"  the  structure  is  so 
modified  as  not  to  be  at  once  evident.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  these  stems  is,  that  they  are  hollow, 
except  at  their  nodes  or  joints,  which  are  very 
compact  discs,  closing  the  stem  entirely.  They 
are,  however,  in  every  instance,  at  first  solid,  and 
become  hollow  in  the  course  of  their  growth.  In 
other  respects,  the  stems  of  grasses  present  no 
variation  from  the  typical  structure  of  endogens. 

The  slender  fibres  which  appear  in  endogenous 
stems,  consist  of  ducts,  spiral  vessels,  and  woody 
fibre,  and  may  be  traced  as  unbroken  threads  from 
the  base  of  the  leaves  throughout  the  whole  lengtli 
of  the  stem  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots.  Stems 
of  this  structure  increase  in  solidity  by  the  annual 
addition  of  new  woody  bundles,  within  and  among 
those  already  formed.  From  this  peculiarity  in 
the  mode  of  their  growth,  they  have  received  the 
name  of  endogens,  or  growers  mwardly.  In  these 
stems,  the  older  portions  of  wood  are  found  next 
the  circumference,  whilst  the  newer  and  softer  por- 
tions lie  next  the  centre.  This  fiirnishes  a  good 
characteristic  for  distinguishing  them  from  exo- 
gens, m  which  the  newly  formed  and  soller  por- 
tions are  necessarily  next  the  circumference. 

There  is  no  provision  made  for  the  growth  of 
the  rind  of  endogens,  like  that  for  the  bark  of 
exogens;  it  is,  however,  capable  of  distention  to 
a  certain  extent  whilst  green ;  but  when  it  once 
hardens,  the  stem  can  increase  in  diameter  no 
longer.  The  horizontal  growth  of  endogenous 
plants  is  therefore  limited,  except  in  those  rare 
instances  in  which  the  rind  remains  soA  and  ca- 
pable of  indefinite  distention.  Endogenous  stems 
having  grown  in  a  horizontal  direction  lor  a  cer- 
tain time  with  great  rapidity,  do  not  afterwards 
increase  in  diameter  at  all.  The  trunks  of  palms, 
and  the  stems  of  herbaceous  endogens  also,  suck 
as  that  of  the  asparagus,  are  almost  as  large  when 
they  first  appear,  as  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
their  growth.  Ligatures,  or  the  firm  embrace  of 
twining  plants,  by  preventing  ILirther  increase  in 
diameter,  soon  destroy  the  life  of  exogens,  whilst 
they  do  not  affect  the  growth  of  endogens  at  all. 
The  external  structure  of  endogens  furnishes  no 
means  by  which  their  age  can  be  ascertained.  It 
has  been  said,  that  in  palms,  the  external  rings, 
indicating  the  situation  of  the  leaves,  coincide  in 
number  vvith  the  years  which  the  individual  has 
lived.  Little  dependence,  iiowever,  can  be  placed 
upon  this  circumstance  ;  for  in  many  palms  these 
rings  have  been  noticed  to  disappear  alter  a  term 
of  years  ;  and  besides,  it  is  far  from  being  certain 
that  only  a  single  ring  results  from  eacli  year's 
growth  in  these  plants. 

The  life  of  endogens,  as  well  as  their  increase 
in  diameter,  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  their  rind. 
When  the  lateral  growth  of  the  stem  has  proceed- 
ed to  a  certain  extent,  the  rind  hardens,  and  the 
stem  being  in  this  way  prevented  from  increasing, 
in  diamctiir,  can  only  grow  in  length  ;  and  as  the 
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consequence,  stems  of  this  character  are  general- 
ly slender.  Tlie  continual  disposiiion  ofnew  bun- 
dles of  woody  matter,  within  the  unyiel(iin<:  rind, 
finally  produces  a  tola!  eolitlification  of  the  stem, 
and  death  fbliovvs  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
Thus  the  lile  of  an  endogenous  stem  is  Hunted  ; 
ibr,  unless  destroyed  by  some  external  agency,  it 
must  die  of  old  age.  The  individual,  however,  is 
eeldom  destroyed;  for  whilst  thetrunli  is  thus  slow- 
ly perishing,  the  great  accumulaiion  of  sap  in  the 
roots,  causes  the  developemcnt  ofnew  shoois  li-om 
the  base  ol  the  stem,  and  these  contiime  tiie  lilii 
of  the  individual  when  the  original  trunk  dies 
down  to  the  ground.  In  this  view,  the  lifii  of  en- 
dogenous trees  is  unlimited. 

In  the  structure  ol  exogenous  stems,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  limit  either  their 
increase  or  duration  ;  they  never  die  purely  of  old 
age,  but  when  destroyed,  are  destroyed  by  some 
external  agency.  The  central  wocd"  of  exogens 
it  is  irue,  dies  in  the  course  of  time,  but  the  death 
of  the  stem  does  not  lullow  as  a  consequence  of 
this  ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a 
tree  hollow,  destroyed  at  its  centre,  whilst  it,  is 
growing  vigorously  at  its  circumli?rence.  The 
sycamore  (  planianus  occidentalis  )  furnishes  a 
remarkable  and  well  known  illustration  of  this. 
The  oldest  truid<s  are  generally  all  destroyed,  ex- 
cepting a  lew  of  the  outer  and  recently  Ibrmed 
layers,  which  prolong  the  existence  ol'  the  mdi- 
vidual. 

Some  instances  of  grea  size,  and  extreme  lon- 
gevity in  exogenous  trees,  where  the  statement 
can  be  relied  upon,  may  not  be  uninterestinir. 
The  pinus  lambartiana,  a  species  of  pine  indi- 
genous to  northern  Calilbrnia,  probably  attains  a 
greater  size  than  any  other  known  tree.  One 
specimen,  measured  by  Mr.  Douglas,  an  English 
iboianisi,  'nvas  '215  leet  in  height,  57  feet  9  inches 
in  circumlerence,  at  a  distance  of  three  leet  from 
the  ground,  and  17  Itjet  5  inches,  at  134  feet ;  thus 
giving  as  the  solid  contents  of  the  trunk  alone 
about  1200  cubic  lijet.  This  was  probably,  the 
largest  single  mass  of  timber  ever  measured  by 
man." — "A  sycamore  growing  near  JV'larieila, 
Ohio,  measures  15.^  leet  in  diameter;"'  or  suppo- 
sing It  cylyndrical,  more  than  45  leet  in  circum- 
lerence. There  is  said  to  be  "an  oriental  syca- 
more, growing  near  Constantinople,  150  leet  in 
.drcumlerence,  with  an  internal  cavity  of  SO  leet." 
"The  largest  oak  known  in  England,  was  called 
Damony's  oak,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  68  Itiet  in 
circumlerence.  With  respect  to  ihe  age  of  trees, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  an  elm  has  been  to  reach 
the  age  of  335  years,  an  ivy  450,  ;.n  orange  630, 
an  ohve  about  700,  a  cedar  of  Lebanon "800,  a 
vvhiie-oak  1080,  and  a  yew  between  13  and  1400. 
De  Candolle  estimates  the  age  of  a  Mexican  cy- 
press at  6000  years  ;  but  then  his  estimate  was 
formed  by  dividing  the  semi-diameter  of  the  trunk, 
by  the  average  thickness  of  the  layers  of  that 
species  of  tree,  and  Ibr  reasons  before  mentioned 
cannot  be  relied  upon.  If  it  were  indeed  so  old, 
its  young  shoot,  must  have  been  watered  by  the 
waves  of  the  deluge.  The  most  aged,  as  well  as 
the  largest  trees,  in  the  northern  pa^ts  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  belong  to  the  species  plantanus  occi- 
dentalis American  plane-tree,  as  it  is  called  in 
Europe,  or  butter-ball,  as  it  is  called  in  New  Eng- 
land, or  sycamore  as  it  is  more  commonlv  called 
in  the  western  and  Boulhern  states.     The  largest 


and  most  aged  trees,  indigenous  to  the  southern 
states,  belong  to  the  species  cupressus  Ihyoides, 
white  cedar  as  it  called  in  New  England,  or  cy- 
press as  it  is  more  commonly  called  at  the  south. 

If  we  compare  an  exogenous  with  an  endoge- 
nous stem,  we  are,  at  first  sight,  unable  to  discover 
any  analogy  between  them  ;  but  on  a  mure  care- 
ful inspection,  we  will  find  that  llie  principal  dif- 
ference in  the  arrangement  of  their  materials  con- 
sist in  this  :  that  in  the  Ibrmer,  the  woody  fibres 
and  vessels,  are  disposed  throughout  the  cellular 
portion  of  the  stem,  in  the  form  of  concentric 
zones,  irregularly  intersected  by  the  medullary 
rays;  whilst  in  "the  latter,  they  are  arranged  aa 
bundles,  irregularly  [)laced  throughout  the  stem. 
If  we  examine  a  transverse  section  of  one  of  the 
bundles,  with  a  good  microscope,  we  will  find  ii 
to  be  concavo-convex,  with  its  convexity  turned 
towards  the  outside  of  the  stem.  The  convex  or 
outer  side,  will  be  found  unilbrndy  more  solid  than 
the  concave  or  inner  side.  Now  if  we  suppose 
the  medullary  rays  lo  be  continuous  throughout 
the  length  of  the  stem,  they  must  cut  the  zones  of 
an  exogen  up  into  bundles,  very  similar  to  ihose 
of  an  endogen.  The  meuullary  rays  in  an  exo- 
gen, are  but  parts  of  the  pith,  consisting  like  that 
of  cellular  tissue  only,  and  owing  their  peculiar 
flattened  appearance  to  the  extreme  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  the  growing  wood. 
If  in  consequence  of  the  wood's  being  more  loose- 
ly arranged,  this  pressure  was  removed  ;  their 
cellules  would  have  the  same  form  as  those  of  the 
pith;  indeed,  the  two  would  be  undistingnishably 
blended  together;  and  thus  an  exogen  would  as- 
sume very  nearly  the  appearance  of  an  endogen. 
We  do  not  mean  to  make  the  impression,  that 
these  changes  ever  do  take  place  ;  hut  only  by 
supposing  them,  to  point  out  more  distinctly  the 
resemblance  which  these  two  kinds  of  stems  have 
to  each  other. 

JBesides  these  two  kinds  of  stems,  which  are  by 
far  the  most  common,  there  is  a  third  kind,  met 
with  only  in  lerns,  and  a  lew  other  closely  allied 
genera  of  plants.  In  its  general  arrangement  it 
resembles  the  endogenous  method,  but  differs 
from  it  in  this,  that  the  woody  bundles  instead 
of  presenting,  on  a  transverse  section,  a  cir- 
cular or  crescent  shaped  figure,  appear  "like  a 
number  of  sinuous  lines,  doubling  about  among 
spongy  matter."  These  bundles  never  increase 
in  thickness,  number  or  quanlity,  after  being  once 
Ibrmed,  and  of  course  this  class  of  stems  do  not 
increase  in  diameter  at  all,  but  are  able  to  length- 
en only  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  to  their  ex- 
tremities. Hence,  they  have  been  termed  acro- 
gens.  As  this  structure  is  very  uncommon,  and 
but  little  understood,  in  such  an  essaj'  as  the  pre- 
sent it  cannot  claim  more  than  this  passing  notice. 
(Tb  be  continued.) 


GREAT  DROPS  OF  WHEAT  IN  NEAV  HAMPSHIRK. 

Josiah  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  New  Hampshire,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  raised  last  season  on  one  acre  of  light 
soil  upon  his  farm  in  Newport,  very  near  thirty 
bushels  of  the  common  bearded  wheat.  He  sowed 
upon  this  acre  fbur  bushels  of  dry  slacked  lime 
made  at  Welhersfield,  Vt.  Mr.  Stevens  is  of 
opinion  that  hiserop  of  wheat  was  doubled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  application  of  the  lime.  One 
bushel  and  a  half  of  wed  was  sowed. — [Mon.  11*' 
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SALE  OF  DUBHAM  SHOUT-CORN  COWS. 

The  following  are  the  names  and   prices  of 
ehort-horn  cows,  recently  imported  from  England, 
and  sold  near  Philadelphia,  in  November. 
Dairy  Maid,  calved  in  1835,  sold  for  ^540 

-  -  -  -  520 
530 
500 
400 
500 
360 
380 


Victoria,  1835 
Viviana,  1835 
Thornville.  1835     - 
Lobelia,  1836 
Enchantress,  1836 
Minerva,  1836 
Sarah,  1836 

Two  were  brought  to  Virginia,  and  therefore, 
their  pedigrees  also  will  be  given. 

Hunnia,  roan,  calved  June,  1835,  by  Bywell, 
dam  by  a  son  of  VVellingion,  683,  g.  d.  a  very 
good  cow.  The  breeder  was  very  particular  in 
the  selection  of  his  bulls;  though  he  paid  no  re- 
gard to  pedigree,  he  neveriheless  took  as  much 
pains  as  any  breeder  of  the  present  day  Bywell, 
by  Marlish,  dam  by  the  VVarless  Duke  ol"  Wel- 
lington, 231,  g.  d.  by  Sir  Harry,  1444.  Should 
calve  to  a  bull  bred  by  Sir  Charles  Lorain — sold 
for  g500  to  Corbin  Warwick,  Esq. 

Lady  Whitworth,  dark  roan,  calved  in  1836,  by 
Mr.  Hudspiih's  celebrated  roan  bull,  and  he  was 
by  Mr.  Snowball's  Wharmsley,  dam  by  Mr. 
Coate's  Exmouth,  g.  d.  by  Warless  Duke  oi'  Wel- 
lington, 231.  Lady  Whitworth's  dam,  bred  by 
MT.  Connel.  of  New  Laith's  Hall,  by  ('umber- 
land.  Exmoulh,  by  Wellington,  683.  Cumber- 
land, by  Phenomenon,  491,  clam  by  Colonel,  152, 
g.  d.  by  a  son  ol'Hubback.  Should  calve  in  Feb- 
ruary next  to  Edmund— sold  lor  $530  to  J,  M. 
Warwick,  Esq. 


For  the  Farmers'  Register. 
IB    THE      PLANET      -WHICH      WE    INHABIT     BE- 
COMING    COLDER? 

An  opinion  prevails  extensively,  I  find,  among 
the  philosophers  of  the  present  liay,  that  this 
earthly  habitation  of  ours  is  becoming  constantly 
colder  and  coldtT,  iuul  that  tins  has  been  the  case 
•ever  since  the  creaiion.  This  opinion  is  louiideil 
upon  a  certain  philosophical  theory,  which  theory 
16  founded  on  certain  geological  iacts  which  the 
<liligence  of  modern  research  has  brought  to  light. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  of  those  facts,  or 
ot  the  theory  founded  on  them.  I  mean  only  to 
inquire  what  evidence  we  have  from  history  that 
the  earth  is  becominir  colder  and  colder.  And 
even  this  inquiry  I  should  not  consider  as  very  | 
Buitable  lor  an  agricultural  publication,  were  it  not 
that  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  diffuse  the 
opinion,  I  have  mentioned,  among  agriculturists. 
They  are  told  that  the  earth  is  becoming  colder 
^nd  colder;  that  this  results  Irom  an  invariable 
law  of  nature;  that  this  process  has  been  goiiii; 
on  from  the  creaiion  to  the  present  hour,  and  must 
continue  to  go  on  until  the  earth  becomes  too  cold 
for  animal  and  vegetable  life;  that  this  cooling 
process  has  gone  on  so  rapidly  in  the  last  half 
century  that  it  is  clearly  perceivable  by  the  old 
and  middle  aged  inhabitants  of  our  country  now 
living ;  that  the  middle  states  are  becoming  too 
cold  for  the  production  of  wheat ;  that  the  culti- 
vation of  that  article  must  soon  become  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people  of  the  southern  states,  and 


the  cultivation  of  cotton  must,  about  the  same 
time,  take  up  its  residence  wiihin  the  tropics;  and 
the  end  of  the  process  must  be  that  poor  old  Vir- 
ginia will  become  a  land  of  perpetual  snow  and 
ice. 

These  are  gloomy  prospects.  Such  anticipa- 
tions are  very  discouraging,  and  have  a  lendency 
to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  the  larmer.  1  would  say 
to  him,  on  the  contrary,  cheer  up!  Be  not  dis- 
couraged. Whatever  philosophers  may  tell  you 
about  the  dissipation  of  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  or  whatever  you  may  believe  on  the  sub- 
ject, be  not  discouraged.  There  is  a  "more  sure 
word  of  prophecy  to  which  you  would  do  well  to 
attend."  It  is  in  the  following  words,  viz  :  ''While 
the  earth  remaineih,  seed  lime  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease."  (Gen.  viii.  22.)  That 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  latter,  more  than 
lour  thousand  years,  and  it  ceriainly  requires  no 
ijreat  stretch  of  faith  to  belive  that  it  may  be  ful- 
filled during  lour  thousand  years  to  come.  But 
let  us  proceed,  at  once,  to  consider  the  question 
we  propose  to  discuss,  viz  :  Is  there  any  evidence 
in  history  which  ought  to  induce  us  to  belive  that 
the  earth  was  warmer  in  ancient  than  we  find  it  to 
be  in  modern  times?  The  most  ancient,  as  well 
as  the  most  authentic  history  which  has  come 
down  to  modern  times,  is  contained  in  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament.  These  scriptures 
were  written  chiefly  in  Palestine ;  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel,  perhaps,  in  Babylon,  and  tlie  Book  of 
Job  in  Arabia;  but  they  all  relate  almost  entirely 
to  the  countries  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Sy- 
ria, and  Mesopotamia.  Within  tlie  last  hundred 
years,  numerous  travellers  from  Europe  have  tra- 
versed all  those  countries,  and  of  late  years,  a  con- 
siderable number  from  the  United  States.  Does 
it  not  appear  evidently  from  their  descriptions  of 
the  habile,  the  buildings,  the  productions,  and  the 
climate  of  those  countries,  that  they  now  have  the 
same  temperature  they  had  in  the  days  of  the  pat- 
riarchs, 3500  or  4000  years  ago?  Did  it  ever  oc- 
cur to  any  one  who  had  read  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  accounts  written  by  mo- 
dern travellersof  the  countries  just  mentioiied,  that 
the  cliinale  ot  those  countries  is  in  modern  times 
materially  variant  from  what  it  was  in  ancient 
(lays?  But  let  us  descend  a  little  to  particulars. 
When  the  patriarch  Jacob,  who  lived  al)out  1700 
years  belore  the  christian  era,  was  overtaken  by 
Ills  fniher- in-law,  Laban,  among  other  severe 
ihinjj's  which  he  saiil  to  him,  were  the  following: 
"This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with  thee,  ***** 
*****,  in  the  day  the  droughl  consumed  me,  and 
the  frost  by  night,  *****,  surely  thou  woutdst  now 
have  sent  me  away  empty."  .Jacob  had  kept  La- 
ban's  fl.M'ks  in  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates.  Would 
any  shepherd  of  modern  times  complain  more  bit- 
terly ol'  the  fi-ost  of  that  country  than  Jacob  did? 
The  book  of  Job  flirnishes  us  with  additionid  evi- 
dence on  this  subject.  It  is  agreed,  I  believe,  on 
all  hands,  that  this  book  was  written,  or  at  least, 
that  the  events  which  it  narrates  took  place,  about 
1500  years  belore  the  christian  era,  and  it  is  also, 
I  believe,  universally  agreed  the  land  of  CJz, 
where  Job  dwelt,  lay  in  Arabia  to  the  south  or 
south-east  of  Palestine.  Arabia  is  well  known  to 
be,  at  the  present  day,  a  very  hot  country,  yet  Job 
speaks  of  cold,  frost  and  snow,  as  things  well 
known  there  in  hie  day.    Tliere  is  one  passage  a 
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,^ood  deal  remarkable.     "By  the  breath  of  God 
Irost  is  given,  and  the   breadth  of  the  waters  is 
straitened."  (Job  37.  10.)  It  appears  from   this, 
that  in  Job's  time  the  Ireezing,  in  his  part  of  Ara- 
bia, was  sometimes  so  considerable  that  the  edges 
of  the  streams  were  so  frozen  as  to  contract  their 
channels.     I  much   doubt  whether  there  is  cold 
much  more  intense  than  this,  even  at  the  present 
day.     But  in  the  ciiapter  immediately  followimg 
that  from  which  the  last  quotalion  is  taken,  a  de- 
gree of  cold  still  more  intense  is  spoken  of     "Out 
of  whose  womb  came  the  ice  7  and  the  hoary  frost 
of  Heaven,  who  hath  gendered  it?  The  waters  are 
hid  as  with  a  stone,  and  the  face  of  the  deep  is 
ii-ozen."     (Job  38.  29,  30.]     Although  the  two 
verses  last  quoted  are  introduced  as  spoken  by  the 
Almighty  himseltj  and  may  therelbre,  be  supposed 
to  refer  lo  other  countries  than  that  of  Arabia,  yet 
the  Almighty  speaks  to  Job,  as  of  things  with 
which  Job  himself  was  acquainted.     It  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
book  of  Job  be  a  real  history,  or  a  fictitious  poem, 
or  extended  poetical  parable,     II  suits  my  purpose 
equally  on  either  supposition.     If  we  refer  to  the 
book  of  Psalms  and  to  the  prophets  we  shall  find 
cold  and  snow  frequently  mentioned.     When  any 
thing  is  spoken  of  as  exceedingly  white,  it  is  com- 
pared to  snow ;  "as  white  as  snow."     Sometimes 
things  are  said  to  be  as  white  as  wool.     But  wool 
in  a  tropical  climate  ceases  to  be  wool,  and  be 
comes  hair.     If  we  inquire  into  the  mode  of  liv 
ing  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestme,  we  find 
that  was  the  same  thousands  of  years  ago  that  it 
is  now.     They  were  in  very  early  times  chiefly  a 
pastoral  people  ;  as  population  increased  they  be- 
came more  agricultural.     In  their  pastoral  state 
they  had  herds  ol'  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
goats.     Are  these  animals  which  indicate  a  cli- 
mate much  warmer  than  that  of  Palestine  at  the 
present  day]     But  when  the  people  of  Palestine, 
or  a  portion  of  them,  became  agriculturists  what 
grains  did  they  cultivate  1     We  find  it  was  barley 
and  wheat.     JBoaz,  who  seems  to  have  farmed  ex- 
tensively, and  lived  about       years  before  Christ, 
cultivated  barley  and  wheat.     Are  those  grains 
Euited  to  a  climate  much  warmer  than  Palestine  is 
in  our  day?     But  if  we  refer  to  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, as  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Thucydidet--,  &c., 
do  we  find  in  them  any  thing  which  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  temperature  of  the  countries 
of  which  they  treat  was  warmer  in  ancient  times 
than  it  is  at  present?     But  if  we  come  down  to 
the  history  of  Rome,  what  do  we  there  find  on 
this  subject?     From   whence  did  Rome  obtain 
her  vvheat?   Was  it  not  from  Sicily,  from  Egypt, 
and  from  the  countries  now  called  the  Barbary 
states?     But  if  we  come  down  to  modern  times 
what  do  we  find  to  have   been  the  progress  of 
agriculture?  We  find  the  culture  of  wheat  lias  been 
gradually  extending  in   Europe,  from  south   lo 
north,  not  from  north  to  south  as  certain  philo- 
pophic  theories  would  lead  us  to  believe.     When 
Marshall,  the  agricultural  tourist,  travelled  through 
Fome  of  the  northern  countries,  he  found,  if  I  re- 
member rifrbt,  very  little  wheat  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany,   in   Denmark  and    Sweden. 
The  cuHure  of  that  grain  ha?  been,  almost  ever 
since 


If  the  temperature  of  our  world  has  changed,  I 
think,  so  far  as  history  goes,  we  might  be  justifia- 
ble in  asserting  that  the  temperature  of  the  world 
is  becoming  warmer.  I  remember  to  have  seen  a 
book  between  45  and  50  years  ago,  written  ex- 
pressly to  maintain  this  opinion.  The  author  ad- 
duced a  great  many  facts  in  support  of  his  posi- 
tion, all  of  which  I  have  forgotten  except  two. 
One  of  those  fiicts  was,  that  we  have  accounts  in 
ancient  history,  of  armies  being  stopped  in  their 
march  by  great  falls  of  snow  in  countries  where, 
in  modern  times,  snow  never  falls  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  produce  such  an  efi'ect.  The  other  fact 
v>?as  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  rein-deer  were  in- 
habitants of  the  Black  Forest  in  Germany ;  but  the 
climate  becoming  too  warm  for  them  they  retreat- 
ed to  the  northern  parts  of  Germany ;  but  that 
country  becoming  too  warm  they  retreated  to  Lap- 
land, and  spreading  themselves  around  the  north- 
ern end  of  Europe,  (bund  a  country  whose  cli- 
mate, as  yet,  is  sufficiently  cold  for  their  com- 
fort. How  far  those  alledged  facts  can  be  sup- 
ported by  history  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  ;  but  _ 
I  do  say  that  I  know  of  no  historical  facts  which  m 
lead  me  to  believe,  or  even  suspect,  that  the  tem-  " 
perature  of  our  earth  is  colder  now  than  it  was  as 
far  back  as  history  extends.  For  a  few  years 
past,  we  have  had,  in  the  United  States,  winters 
very  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  vvheat.  But 
this  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  coldness  of  the 
winters  as  from  their  peculiar  character — little 
snow,  and  a  succession  of  freezings  and  thawings. 
If  we  had  had  snow  as  in  former  times,  our  wheat 
would  not  have  frozen  out,  Sekex. 
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From  tlic  Genesee  Farmer. 
IMPROVED  BREEDS  OF  SWINE. 

The  production  of  pork  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  important  staples  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States:  and  the  swine  of  our  country  are 
scarcely  second  in  value,  as  farm-stock,  to  the  en- 
tire amount  of  its  neat  cattle.  Besides  converting 
the  offal  and  coarser  and  less  valuable  of  the  farm 
products  into  a  marketable  commodity  in  the  feed- 
ing ol'  swine,  the  richest  and  most  Juxuriant  grain 
of  the  country  is  usually  devoted  to  their  prepara- 
tion (or  market ;  and  throughout  the  whole  interior, 
in  the  pork-crop  of  the  (iirmer  is  combined  the  sur- 
plus of  his  root  cultivation,  and  the  net  proceeds 
of  his  coarser  grains :  the  gross  result  of  all  de- 
pending on  the  final  proceeds  of  his  pork  account. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter  for  the  farmer. 
The  entire  modus  operandi  of  rural  economy  ia 
more  or  less  concerned  in  a  subject  so  interesting 
in  its  results  of  profit  or  of  loss  ;  and  is  entitled,  1 
fancy,  to  infinitely  more  consideration  than  is  usu- 
ally bestowed  upon  it. 

With  most  of  our  farmers,  even  at  the  present 
day,  particularly  in  the  western  country,  among 
that  numerous  and  wide-spread  class  whose  prin- 
cipal dependence  is  on  their  pork  crop  for  reward, 
a  hog  is  simply  a  hog — the  name  comprising  all 
of  excellence  in  the  animal  necessary  to  produce 
the  article  of  pork  required. 


The  biute  in  ques 
gradually  extending   farther   and   farther  t  tion,  (or  it  deserves  no  6of^er  name,  is  indigenous 


north,  hie  well  known  that,  within  the  last  half 
century,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  been  rapidly 
extending  northward  in  England  and  Si;otland.  i 


to  the  country.  It  exists  in  the  streets  of  our  cities, 
in  the  highways  of  our  ordinary  firming  districts, 
and  in  the  forests  of  the   west  and  soutli — and  in, 
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every  corn-field  and  potato  ground  too,  of  the  re- 
gions which  they  inhabit  at  all,  provided  the  fen- 
ces enclosing  them  to  be  not  remarkably  close  and  of 
an  extraordinary  height.  Their  cheif  excellen- 
cies are,  the  possefrsion  of  a  surpassingly  active 
and  vigorous  lever  power  in  the  poll  and  snout, 
acting  by  an  ingenious  co-operation  of  the  spinal 
and  nasal  muscles ;  a  celerity  of  speed,  equalled 
only  by  the  fox,  or  the  hound,  in  a  chase;  and  an 
indomitable  propensity  to  all  evil,  conclusively  il- 
lustrative of  their  lineage  from  a  conspicious  race 
of  scripture  date.  And  this  is  the  material  from 
which  is  produced,  in  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  United  States,  and  indeed  in  almost  the  entire 
continent  of  America,  the  vast  supplies  of  pork 
which  are  annually  sold,  purchased  and  consumed 
in  the  land! 

Important  improvemenls,  and  wonderful  chan- 
ges, have  been  introduced  in  most  of  our  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  and  farming  stock ;  but  less 
in  our  swine  than  in  any  other.  Why  this  uni- 
versal neglect  in  the  improvement  of  an  animal 
furnishing  us  with  our  richest  meats,  and  adapted 
to  consume,  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  not 
only  to  thelarmer,  butto  the  common  house-keep- 
er the  ofTal  of  both  the  harvest  and  the  kitchen,  is, 
not  easy  of  answer,  unless  it  be  that  its  remarka- 
ble propensities  of  shifting  for  itself  in  its  semi- 
savage  condition,  render  it  more  acceptable  to 
those  who  consider  that  every  thing  pillaged  from 
their  neighbors,  or  from  the  public,  is  so  much  di- 
rect benefit  to  themselves.  Thiis  perhaps,  is  an 
uncharitable  solution  of  the  problem  ;  but  1  feel- 
ingly appeal  to  those  who.  having  a  due  regard 
to  neighborhood  comfort,  and  to  individual  right, 
if  any  other  reason  will  account  for  the  legions 
of  miserable,  starved,  and  mischievious  brutes 
running  at  large,  disgracing  the  name  of  even  a — 
hog,  and  infesting  almost  the  entire  land. 

Nor  are  the  characteristics  above  named,  the 
only  objections  to  the  common  swine  of  our  coun- 
try. They  are  huge  and  gross  feeders ;  equally 
gluttonous  in  offensive  animal  offal,  even  to  car- 
rion, as  in  vegetable  food  and  grains.  iVleasured 
by  well  chosen  and  approved  physiological  rules, 
and  none  other  will  or  can  be  admitted  by  true 
economy,  utility,  or  common  sense,  the  animal  in 
question  will  be  found  utterly  inadequate  in  com- 
parison, to  the  main  purposes  of  the  farmer  or 
house-keeper  for  profit.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  more  food,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  given  quantity  of  pork  of  inle- 
rior  quality,  both  in  taste,  and  marketable  varieties, 
from  the  common  hog,  than  is  required  in  the 
improved  breeds  of  our  swine.  This  fact  has 
been  so  often  demonstrated,  that  it  needs  no  fur- 
ther confirmation,  as  all  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  subject  will  readily  testify.  iMy  own 
experience  for  many  years,  is  satisfactory  on  this 
point,  and  with  all  intelligent  men,  and  practical 
farmers,  no  doubt  exists  upon  the  subject. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  public 
attention  has  become  much  awakened  to  (he  ne- 
cessity of  a  reform  in  this  important  branch  of 
agriculture,  and  following  the  rapid  spirit  of  im- 
provement in  our  neat  stock  by  the  importation  of 
many  valuable  breeds  of  short-horn  cattle  from 
abroad,  and  their  dissemination  throughout  our 
country,  the  better  and  more  approved  breeds  of 
ewine  have  been  eagerly  sought  after,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  introduced  into  many  sections 
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of  the  union.  Among  our  truly  intelligent  and 
thrillly  farmers,  the  spirit  of  acquisition  in  all  im- 
proved breeds  of  animals  was  never  so  active,  and 
1  imagine  that  it  only  needs  the  dissemination  of 
lact  and  information  among  them,  to  draw  their 
attention  yet  more  closely  to  it. 

So  important  does  the  question  of  a  thorough 
improvement  in  the  swine  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pear, as  connected  with  notonly  the  quality  of  our 
pork,  but  as  a  means  of  the  absolute  saving  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  dollars 
annually  to  our  farmers,  that,  since  I  have  com- 
menced the  subject,  [  feel  disposed,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  prolixity,  to  speak  of  some  of  our  most 
approved  breeds  of  swine  ;  yet  I  shall  discourse 
of'  nothing  but  such  as  I  know  and  have  tried  by 
actual  demonstrations,  and  such  as  [  can  with  en- 
tire confidence  declare  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 

As  first  among  the  most  desirable  breeds,  I 
name  the  improved  Chinese.  These  animals  in 
their  purity,  arc  exceedingly  scarce  in  the  coun- 
try. They  may  exist  in  several  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  I  know  of  them  now  at  only  one 
farm  in  this  region.  I  first  purchased  a  pair  of 
Caleb  N.  Bement,  Es(i.  at  Albany,  in  the  fall  of 
1S33,  he  having  obtained  them  of  Mr.  Dunn  of 
that  city,  who  many  years  before,  procured  the 
breed  ft-om  New  Jersey.  At  the  time  I  pur- 
chased these  of  Mr.  Bemant,  he  had  many  others 
of  the  kind,  and  I  then  thought,  as  the  lact  haa 
since  proved,  that  he  placed  altogether  too  low 
an  estimate  on  their  value  as  an  onghial  stock  for 
the  improvement  of  other  breeds.  That  gentle- 
man has  lor  some  years  past,  I  believe,  been 
entirely  out  of  the  breed,  having  turned  his  at- 
tention almost  exclusively  to  the  breeding  of  Berk- 
shires. 

The  principal  and  most  important  characteris- 
tics of  this   breed  are,  their  exceeding  quietness 
of  disposition  and  habit ;   round  and   perfi^ct  pro- 
portions ;  tolerable  length  of  body ;  delicacy  of 
bone  and  limb;  smallness  of  head,  legs  and  feet ; 
lighter  in  the  offal  parts  than   any  other   breed 
whatsoever ;   and  a  propensity  to  take  on  fat  to  a 
greater  extent  with  less  food   than   |)robably  any 
other  animal  in  existence.     They  are  in  lact  the 
beau  ideal  of  hogs!     [n  sii^e   ihe'y  are  only  mid- 
dling, weiiihingat  nine  month?  old  from  180to200; 
and  at  fifteen   to  eighteen  months,  250  to  400 
pounds;  dependinir  much  upon  their  previous  keep 
and  flittening.     Of  the  original  pair  wliich  I  pur- 
chased, the   sow   still   survives,  a   fftiod    breeder, 
weighing  in  fair  condition  about  200  pounds.  The 
boar  at   the  age  of  four  years,  w;i>^   overfrrown 
with  fat,  and   useless,  alihouiili  kept  unly  on  grass 
in  summer  and  with  low  (bod  in  winltr.     He^died 
when  five  years  old,  and   his   usual  weight  was 
about  400   lbs.     One  of  their  decemlanls  is  now 
four  years  old   past,  and  has  arrived  at  the  same 
condition,   being   useless  for   breedmjr  purposes. 
Numbers  of  their  progeny  have  Iuhmj   scattered 
far  and  wide  ovrr   the   country.     \  bred    many  of 
them  on  my  own  farm,  but  the  calU  were  loo  in- 
cessant for  me  to  part  with  them,  and  not  being 
conveniently  located  for  their  distiibulion,  I  parted 
with  nearly  my  entire  stock  a  year  or   two  since, 
to  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  who  has  bred    them   exten- 
sively for  sale  on   his  farm  on  the  Niagara  River, 
two  miles  below  Black  Rock.     1  have  farted  many 
of  this  breed,  mostly  mixed   vviili  En(rli.^h  blood, 
and  a  few  full  blood,  and  I  never  made  pork  with 
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equal  economy,  and  of  such  perlect  qualilitj'  as 
(roin  these.  It  is  the  breeil  slightly  mixed  with 
some  other,  that  I  would  always  select  Tor  the 
purposes  of  my  own  farm,  and  I  feel  warranted 
m  sayiniT,  without  fear  ot"  contradiction,  that  a 
cross  of  the  China  is  the  most  valuable  of  any 
other  in  the  country  for  economical  pork-making. 

With  all  their  perlections  they  arc  objected  lo 
by  some  ;  and  entire  frankness  in  the  matter  de- 
mands that  their  ol'iections  should  be  noticed.  The 
first  of  these  is,  their  want  of  size.  That  has 
been  already  stated.  It  is  not  an  objection  in  my 
view.  If  they  had  louirer  legs,  which  would  spoil 
them,  this  objection  would  not  be  so  apparent. 
Others  object  to  their  lack  of  hardihood  and  want 
of  constitution.  If  an  entire  absence  of  hog-like 
ferocity,  and  the  greatest  amenity  of  disposition 
of  which  the  animal  is  susceptible,  together  with 
the  love  of  a  warm  and  snug  shelter  in  the  incle- 
ment season,  instead  ol"  a  wild  burrow  in  a  fallen 
tree  tob,  or  an  ability  to  burglar  itself  into  luxury 
at  any  sacrifice  to  its  owner  or  his  neighbor,  be 
faults,  then  truly  have  the  Chitia  jiiirs  most  grie- 
vous ones;  lor  they  love  a  shelter  and  a  home  in 
winter ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  life  for  their  young 
to  come  into  this  breathing  world  in  very  cold 
weather — the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  INlay 
being  early  enough  for  a  litter  of  flill  bred  China 
pigs  to  see  the  light.  I  know  of  no  'other  vices 
with  which  they  may  be  charged,  unless  it  be 
ihc  lack  of  bristles,  and  a  total  aversion  to  run,  or 
to  jump  a  li;nce.  even  two  feet  high,  or  to  be  ra- 
pidly driven.  The  sovvs  are  universally  good  and 
careful  nui^es,  having  from  six  to  nine  pigs,  rare- 
ly ten  at  a  birth  ;  which,  if  decently  fed,  they 
raise  with  abundant  ease.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no 
favU  with  the  pure  improved  Cliina  /tog:  and 
still  I  consider  ihc.m  with  all  their  good  qualities, 
in  their  purity,  not  exactly  the  animal  lor  the  pork- 
makiuir  farmer.  Were  I  to  direct  him  what  to 
do  to  raise  his  breed  ol"  hogs  to  the  greatest  pitch 
of  excellence,  I  would  say — no  matter  what  his 
breed  may  now  be,  if  not  of  the  approved  vari- 
eties— in  the  northern  states,  where  his  stock  is 
fed  in  pens,  with  ground  or  cooked  food — "  Cross 
your  stock  with  China,  and  keep  crossing  it,  no 
matter  how  high,  until  they  fail  in  size  or  vigor, 
and  then  go  to  the  Berkshire  or  something  else  ; 
but  still  let  the  main  ingredient,  of  the  animal  be 
China  blood."  The  continual  tendency  of  hogs, 
as  of  most  other  animals  is,  without  great  care,  to 
deteriorate  ;  to  grow  coarse  and  wasty  ;  and  I 
know  of  no  cross  which  so  readily  brings  tliem 
back  into  snug  and  correct  proportions  as  the 
China. 

I  have  had  various  crosses  of  these  upon  other 
breeds  of  switie,  and  I  have  never  known  an  in- 
stance where  they  were  not  improved  by  the  China 
blood.  The  size  of  the  crossed  China  is  large  : 
frequently  double  that  of  the  pure  blood,  varying 
from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  at  eighteen 
months  old,  and  always  excellent.  Kven  in  the 
first  cross  upon  the  wild-woods  hog,  the  produce 
is  astonishingly  altered,  and  the  second  makes  an 
admirable  animal,  with  great  constitution  and 
hardihood,  accompanied  by  the  quiet  disposition 
and  fattening  propensities  of  the  parent  China. 
More  need  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  China  hog. 
Since  I  first  obtained  them,  by  judicious  selections, 
they  have  been  continually  improving  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  good  qualities;  and  I  learle^ily  chal- 


lenge the  country  for  finer  specimens  of  Chinese 
swine  than  can  be  shown  from  my  iijrmer  stock, 
now  at  jMr.  A.'s  farm. 

If  I  have  placed  the  China  pig/irsf  in  estima- 
tion, it  is  because  I  think  him  better  fitted  than 
any  other  to  impron\  as  a  first  cross,  the  condi- 
tion of  our  country  swine  generally  ;  but  for  some 
purposes  and  in  the  o|)inion  of  many  of  our  lar- 
mers,  particularly  the  large  grazing  and  pork 
feeders  of  the  west,  the  Berkshire  hog  possesses 
properties  of  far  greater  attraction.  In  the  de- 
scription of  this  animal,  I  shall  claim  li)r  him  no 
refinement  ot  character,  or  particular  placidity  of 
temper;  lor,  so  ihv  as  I  have  been  acquainted,  he 
is  as  much  of  a  hog  as  any  other  variety  within 
my  knowledge.  These  have  been  so  oiten  and 
so  well  described  and  figured  in  the  agricultural 
papers  by  my  friend  Bemiokt,  of  Albany,  Avho 
has  a  large  herd  ot  them,  that  my  account  will  be 
a  short  one.  Their  main  properties  are,  larger 
size,  weighing  from  three  to  five  hundred  pounds 
at  eighteen  months  and  two  years  old  ;  and  at  a 
nmcii  earlier  age  I  should  not  think  they  would 
so  profitably  liitteu  ;  great  vigor,  constitution,  and 
muscular  action  ;  but  withal,  an  apitude  and  quick- 
ness to  latien  rarely  equalled  in  most  other  large 
breeds;  extraordinary  length  of  body;  breadth  of 
carcass ;  light  ofi'al ;  large,  well  shaped  ham  ;  and 
in  fine  an  excellent  pork-hog.  They  are  a  dark- 
er spotted  than  the  China,  being  in  most  cases 
nearl}'  black,  hut  whhout  bristles,  or  with  very 
slight  ones.  The  sows  are  prolific  breeders,  hav- 
ing from  eight  to  fifteen  pigs  at  a  birth.  They 
have  the  usually  ravenous  disposition  and  cha- 
racter of"  the  couHuon  hog,  sometimes  devouring 
not  only  their  own  young,  but  whatever  other 
lt?eble  and  inolfensive  small  animals  may  come 
within  their  reach.  They  are  good  nurses,  and 
a  sucking  Berkshire  pig  can  rarely  be  excelled  in 
beauty  by  any  creature  of  the  kind.  They  are 
strong,  and  coarse  feeders;  exceedinglj^  hardy; 
good  travellers  (a  desirable  quality  tor  the  wes- 
tern country,  where  the  farmer  drives  his  fat  hogs 
to  market  instead  of  butchering  them  at  home;) 
are  remarkably  well  calculated  to  Ibllow  fiittening 
cattle  through  the  corn-fields,  and  to  thrive  on 
roots  and  coarse  grains.  They  have  obtained 
extensive  celebrity  on  account  of  their  great  size, 
and  other  good  qualities,  and  are,  beyond  ques- 
tion, with  those  who  desire  extraordinary  large, 
as  well  as  fine  animals,  the  best  pure  blooded 
swhie  in  the  country.  They  have  an  increasing 
popularity ;  are  soKI  in  many  instances  at  enormous 
prices,  and  will  probably  be  multiplied,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  throughout  "the  Cnited  States. 

Yet  good  as  are  these  animals,  they  can  be 
much  improved  by  a  cross  of  the  China.  They 
are  antipodes  in  character  and  disposition;  but 
each  possessing  excellencies  of  a  peculiar  and  de- 
sirable kind,  and  when  mingled  with  a  cross  of 
the  Berkshire  boar  and  China  sow,  the  produce  is 
the  most  perfect  that  the  swine  famil)',  numerous 
as  it  is,  can  boast.  I  have  had  them,  and  have 
seen  them  elsewhere  extensively  crossed,  and  al- 
ways with  entire  success.  To  the  China  is  ad- 
ded, sise,  vigor,  hardihood,  and  length  of  carcass; 
and  to  the  Berkshire,  docility,  quietude  of  habit 
and  disposition,  delicacy  of  bone,  limb  and  muscle, 
and  a  remarkable  propensity  to  flitten — in  fine, 
the  best  hog  in  the  world  !  I  never  have  yet  wit- 
nessed such  beautiful  specimens  uf  the  swine 
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family,  as  those  of  the  Berkshire  and  China  cross. 
When  once  made  it  may  be  followed  upon  cither 
side,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  breeder;  but 
Jet  the  cross  be  made  either  way,  it  cannot  be 
amies.  I  would  therefore  say  to  the  farmer,  if 
you  would  have  the  finest  of  hogs  and  the  best 
quality  of  pork,  procure  both  the  China  ;.nd  the 
Berkshire,  and  you  can  never  be  at  fault  in  pos- 
pessing  a  perfect  breed. 

There  is  still  another  variety  of  swine  which 
exists  in  this  neighborhood,  and  which  !  deem 
too  valuable  to  omit  a  passing  notice  of,  while 
discussing  this  important  matter.  The  origin  is 
partly  owing  to  accident,  and  partly  lo  my  own 
love  of  innovating;,  as  they  were  first  produced 
upon  my  own  farm,  and  have  since  been  so  suc- 
cessfully bred  and  substantiated  asto  claim  llie  mer- 
it of  a  distinct  variety.  They  originated  from  a 
cross  with  a  most  valuable  large  white  English 
breed,  and  the  improved  China.  They  were  bred 
several  years  on  my  own  farm,  where  some  of 
ihem  now  remain,  but  they  are  principally  kept  as 
breedin;;  stock,  together  with  the  China  and  Berk- 
sliire  varieties,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen.  He  has  given 
them  the  appropriate  name  of'theTuscarnrars,  and 
by  a  careful  and  judicious  systein  of  selections 
and  breeding,  he  has  brouixht  them  to  great  per- 
fection. They  combine  in  all  their  parliculais, 
except  in  delicay  and  firmness  of  bone,  the  good 
qualities  of  the  China.  They  are  longer  bodied, 
nearly  double  their  size,  yet  smaller  considerably 
than  the  Berkshire,  and  will  weigh  300  to  500  lbs. 
at  eighteen  months  old.  They  liitten  equally  as 
well  when  six  or  nine  months  old  as  the  China, 
are  liLMiter  colored,  being  usually  light  s|iotted, 
the  white  predominating.  They  have  the  tran- 
quil pleasant  habits  of  the  Chinese,  without  the 
uneasy,  predatory  propensities  of  the  Berkshircs, 
and  are  in  all  particulars  just  what  the  liirmer  of 
our  northern  and  middle  states  would  desire  lor 
a  good  stock  and  pork-hog. 

In  fine,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  better  conclude 
this  long  story,  than  by  saying,  that  in  small  and 
delicate  breeds  the  China  is  the  most  perfect ;  in 
the  large  and  grosser  sorts,  tlie  Beikshire  is  deci- 
dedly preferable  ;  but,  for  a  good,  honest,  quid, 
every -day  hog,  the  Tuscarora  is,  after  all,  ecjual,  if 
not  superior  to  either.  At  any  rate,  if  you  pos- 
.sess  nothing  but  the  conmion  breed,  try  one  or  all 
of  these,  and  you  cannot  but  be  essentially  ben- 
efited. A  notice  of  other  varieties  must  be  left 
for  a  future  paper.  Vs^m is. 


nEMARKS  ON  WINK-MAKING. 

To  tlio  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Ficksburg,  AIL,  Feb.  11,  183?). 
I  perceive,  in  your  last  number,  a  notice  of  a 
secret  method  of  making  wine  from  the  grape  in 
the  short  space  of  six  days.  The  subject  of  wine- 
making  has  occupied  a  good  deal  of  my  attention 
for  several  years  past,  and  the  article  you  have 
copied  struck  me  with  a  great  deal  of  liirce  ;  not 
merely  from  the  magnitude  of  its  importance, 
great  as  it  is,  but  Trom  having  had  my  own 
thoughts  turned  to  that  particular  object  for  some 
time  past.  There  are  tv/o  principal  operations 
which  wine  must  undergo  in  order  to  perfect  it- 
self: firstly,  Itjrmentatiort,  which  is  not  generally 
completed  under  a  year ;  and  secondly,  the  depo- 


sition of  the  tartaric  acid  which  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion, and  which  requires,  in  most  wines,  several 
years  to  accomplish  iLill}'.  Corn  and  rye  are  made 
to  develope  the  alcoholic  principle  perlijctly  in 
three  days  ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  juice  of  the  grape  may,  by  the  addition  of 
yeast,  be  forced  to  perform  the  operation  in  the 
same  time.  But  it  was  a  doublfLil  (|uestion  with 
me,  whether  so  rapid  a  fc;rmentalion  would  not 
cause  a  greater  loss  of  alcohol,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  greater  degree  of  heat  which  would  be  ex- 
cited. This  question,  however,  is  settled  by  Mr. 
Da  Cosla,  ibr  most  unquestionably,  this  is  a  part 
of  his  secret;  as  the;  fermentation  must  be  perfect- 
ed before  the  wine  is  perfect.  To  dispose  of  the 
tartaric  acid,  however,  was  with  me  the  greatest 
difficulty.  I  know  of  no  means  to  hasten  the  de- 
position; and  the  only  mode  lel't  was  to  neutralize 
it  with  an  alkali ;  but  whether  this  cuuld  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  wine,  was  another  doubtful 
question,  and  a  quest  ion  which  I  conceive  Mr.  Da 
Costa  has  settled.  Here  then,  I  presume,  lies  the 
secret  of  making  wine  in  six  days. 

If  this  be  the  process  of  making  new  wine,  then 
the  renovation  ot'  inferior  wine  is  simple  and  easy. 
Such  wine  has  lost  its  alcoholic  principle,  or  the 
greatest  fioriion  of  it.  All  that  would  be  necessa- 
ry would  be  to  add,  say  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
the  gallon,  give  it  a  gentle  heat,  and  with  yeast 
renew  the  Itirmentation;  then  treat  it  as  new  wine. 

None  of  the  treatises  which  1  have  seen  on  the 
subject  of  wine-making,  attempt  to  give  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  alcohol  dissolved  in,  and 
carried  ofl'  liy,  the  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  the 
statements  of  various  writers  show  that  it  is  con- 
siderable ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  lost 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  heat  generated,  and 
the  heat  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
fermentation. 

My  object  in  writing  this,  is  neither  to  come  into 
competition  vvitli  Mr.  Da  Costa,  nor  to  worm  out 
his  secret ;  but  it  is  to  call  your  attention,  not  to  ■ 
this  point  particularly,  but  to  the  subject  of  wine- 
making  generally.  You  have  hereiolbre  satis- 
fied your  conscience  by  giving  publicity  to  such 
comnmnications  as  were  sent  to  you,  and  the  ex- 
traction of  a  few  articles  from  other  periodicals.* 
If  you  look  through  the  world,  you  will  find  that 
wherever  the  viue  is  capable  of  being  cultivated, 
wine  is  one  of  the  great  staples  of  every  country 
except  our  own,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  very 
serious  inquiry  why  thi.^  conntry  sii;<uld  form  an 
exception  to  so  general  a  rule.  It  cannot  be  the 
difierence  in  the  value  of  labor,  Ibr  that  dillerence 
is  more  than  made  up  in  tlie  relative  value  of  land 
and  the  taxes.  Chaplal  gives  the  medium  value 
of  land  in  the  district  of  Chantpaigne  at  about  one 
thousand  dollars  an  acre,  (English  measure)  and 
the  taxes  upon  the  produce  at  twenty-three  dol- 
lar's, making  upwards  of  fifty  dollars  Ibr  the  two 
items  of  rent  and  taxes.  The  value  of  the  crop, 
he  states  at  twenty  cents  the  gallon.  I  liave  had 
several  laborers  with  me,  Irom  the  vineyards  of 
Germany  and  France,  who  concur  in  saying  that 

*  We  do  not  admit  tlie  justice  of  this  charge.  Our 
correspondent  was  not  a  subscriber  to  the  first  three 
volumes  of  this  journal,  or  lie  would  have  seen  that  as 
murh  attention  has  been  paid  to  tlie  subject  of  vinc- 
cultur^,and  wine-malcing  as  could  haye  bpen  expected 
ander.the  existing  circiimstaiices.— >Ed,  F.  R. 
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if  they  get  one  good  crop  in  five  years  they  are 
satisfied.  Great  as  are  the  complaints  respecting 
the  rot  in  this  country,  I  doubt  not  that  our  crops 
will  average  as  much  ae  those  of  Europe.  Much 
labor  and  time  have  been  devoted  by  yourself  and 
others  to  the  subject  of  sillc  and  beet-root-culture; 
but  I  am  certain  that  a  few  hours  of  research  and 
reflection  will  convince  you  of  the  greater  impor- 
tance of  vine-culture  in  the  amount  of  profitable 
employment  it  will  give  to  the  country. 

Among  the  cultivators  of  the  vine  in  South 
Carolina,  can  you  not  find  a  successor  to  Mr.  Her- 
bemont,  of  equal  learning,  equal  urbanity,  and 
equal  veracity  1  A  Subscriber, 


A  PROFITABLE  MODE  OT  CULTIVATING  CORN. 
BADEN  CORN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Wigwam,  jimelia,  March  8,  18.39. 
Permit  me  through  the  columns  of  your  journal, 
to  recommend  a  mode  of  cultivating  corn,  which 
has  been  successfully  pursued  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
for  the  last  20  years,  and  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  founded  on  reason.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
I  allude  is,  Major  Jno.  H.  Stegar,  of  this  county, 
who  is  as  remarkable  for  the  large  crops  of  corn 
which  he  yearly  makes,  as  for  the  little  labor  he 
bestows  upon  them.  His  method  is,  to  break  the 
land  well  with  a  two-horse  plough  early  in  the 
year,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  turn  up  the  clay, 
eince  he  has  found  by  experience,  that  the  clay  of 
Amelia,  when  turned  up,  never  becomes  produc- 
tive. A  coulter  follows  immediately  after  the 
plough,  in  the  same  furrow,  so  that  the  substratum 
is  deeply  broken,  and  a  reservoir  secured  for  the  re- 
tention of  moisture.  By  this  means,  and  laying 
off  his  land  horizontally,  though  with  a  level  sur- 
face, his  corn-field  is  but  little  liable  to  wash.  In 
preparing  to  plant,  a  rake  drawn  by  two  horses  is 
passed  over  the  land  in  the  direction  of  the  rows 
for  planting,  and  when  the  surface  is  sufficiently 
smooth,  the  rows  are  opened  with  a  suitable 
plough,  and  the  planting  follows  immediately. 
His  rows  are  5J  feet  apart  on  ordinary  corn-land, 
and  the  corn  dropped  from  24  to  SO  inches  apart. 
The  experience  of  the  first  year,  however,  satis- 
fied me,  that  a  less  distance  may,  with  advantage 
be  given  ;  pay  5  feet  by  2.  The  corn  is  covered 
by  a  common  cultivator,  adapted  to  the  purpose  by 
taking  out  the  front  tooth.  He  prefers  this  mode 
of  covering  to  any  other,  as  it  is  much  the  most 
Bpeedy,  fills  up  the  entire  furrow,  and  pulverizes 
the  adjacent  earth.  He  has  found  that,  corn  plant- 
ed in  this  way  comes  up  better  than  in  any  other, 
and  very  rarely  needs  re-planting.  After  planting, 
nothing  more  is  done  until  the  corn  is  large  enough 
to  be  thinned.  The  earth  is  now  thrown  Irom  the 
corn,  a  single  furrow  on  each  side  being  run  with 
a  one-horse  turning  plough,  the  bar  next  the  corn. 
The  corn  is  then  thinned  to  one  stalk  in  a  hill,  and 
may  then  be  weeded  if  there  be  hand-labor  to  spare. 
This,  however,  may  generally  be  postponed  until 
the  furrow  turned  away  is  thrown  back;  which  is 
done  by  the  same  ploughs  immediately  after  they 
get  through  the  field  in  the  first  operation.  By 
postponing  the  weeding  to  this  period  of  the  cul- 
tivation, much  hoe-labor  will  be  saved,  as  the  fur- 
rows when  properiy  turned,  will  lap  and  cover 


most  of  the  grass  about  and  between  the  stalks. 
The  grass  not  covered  by  the  plough  is  covered  by 
the  lioe-hands ;  and  where  the  earth  is  piled  up 
too  high  against  the  stalks  it  is  pulled  down  and 
levelled.     This  is  a  very  rapid  operation,  as  it  of- 
ten happens  that  no  use  of  the  hoe  will  be  needed 
for  50  or  100  successive  hills.     When  the  ploughs 
have  got  through  the  field  they  commence  again 
and  turn  a  second  furrow  to  the  corn  on  each  side 
as  before,  and  a  third  furrow  turned  in  the  same 
manner,  and  at  a  proper  time,  finishes  the  row,  and 
the  culture  of  the  crop.     Thus  the  entire  culture 
of  the  crop  after  planting  requires  only  eight  f<jr- 
rows  of  the  plough  to  a  row,  two  from  and  six  to 
the  corn,  and  of  hoe-labor  next  to  nothing.    The 
principle  on  which  this  mode  is  founded  seems  to 
to  me  consistent  with  reason.    It  is  simply  this : 
that  no  root  of  the  corn  should  be  cut,  if  possible, 
and  a  constant  accession  of  soft  earth  thrown 
to  the  roots  as  they  extend.     I  know  that  it  has 
lately  been  discovered  that  corn  has  certain  latent 
vertical  roots  which  cause  it  to  prosper,  however 
often  the  horizontal  fibres  may  be  severed ;  but 
giving  due  deference  to  this  new  discovery,  and  to 
the  distinguished  agriculturist  who  has  promulged 
it,  it  still  seems  to  me  that  the  maturity  of  the 
plant  must  be  retarded  and  its  strength  diminish- 
ed by  the  severance  of  the  least  root,  when  not 
absolutely  necessary.     We  know  that  the  tobacco 
planter  works  his  crop  late  in  the  season,  when  he 
wishes  to  retard  its  ripening,  and  give  it  the  bene- 
fit of  the  autumnal  dews.     I  have  also  been  in- 
formed that  the  great  success  of  a  certain  gentle- 
man in  Mississippi  in  raising  cotton,  who  makes 
nearly  double  as  much  as  his  neighbors,  to  the 
hand,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  he  works  his  crop  as  little  as  possible. 
But  whether  the  theory  be  right  or  wrong,  the 
above  is  the  mode  of  culture  pursued  by  Major 
Stegar;  and  to  show  its  advantages,  I  might  only 
state,  that  he  is  uniformly  successful  in  making 
corn,  and  that  his  neighbors,  most  of  whom,  ridi- 
culed his  plan  at  first,  have  now  generally  adopt- 
ed it,     I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  generally  adopt- 
ed when  understood  and  appreciated,  wherever 
land  is  abundant,  and  labor  scarce  and  dear.     It 
saves  so  much  labor,  and  enables  a  small  force  to 
cultivate  so  much  more  land  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible.    By  neariy  a  similar  method, 
the  last  year  with  five  horses  and  ten  hands,  1 
had  170  acres  cultivated  in  corn,  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve, that  after  the  land  is  broke  up,  50  acres  to 
the  horse  may  readily  be  cultivated,  of  our  com- 
mon high-land.    The  saving  of  hoe-labor  is  also 
a  great  advantage.     Not  more  than  30  acres  of 
my  whole  crop  had  a  hoe  in  it,  and  yet  the  crop 
was  as  good  as  my  neighbors',  and  scarcely  any 
difJerence  perceptible  between  the  portions  where 
the  hoe  was  used  and  where  it  was  not. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  a  word  as  to  the 
Baden  corn,  about  whose  merits  there  seems  to  be 
so  great  an  opposition  of  opinion.  I  planted  last 
year  about  two  and  a  half  bushels,  mostly  on  flat 
land,  five  feet  by  sixteen  inches.  Two  stalks 
were  intended  to  be  left  in  each  hill.  But  owing 
to  neglect  in  thinning,  the  average  was  neariy 
three.  Until  July  I  never  saw  finer  corn  than 
some  of  it  on  the  richest  land.  It  continued  green 
and  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  the  drought,  until 
attacked  by  myriads  of  chinch-bugs,  at  the  most 
critical  period,  that  of  shooting.    The  consequence 
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was,  that  the  crop  was  shortened  fully  one-third, 
if  not  one-half  I  measured  about  four-fifths  of 
an  acre  of  the  best,  and  found  it  to  yield  eight  bar- 
rels. Several  stalks  had  from  four  to  eight  ears. 
I  shelled  and  measured  the  corn  obtained  from 
one  stalk  with  six  ears,  and  it  turned  out  two 
pints.  Now  basing  a  calculation  upon  this,  I 
think  it  can  be  proved  that  on  suitable  land,  rich 
low-grounds,  no  corn  in  use  among  us  can  be 
more  productive.  On  such  land  the  proper  dis- 
tance would  be  five  feet  by  eighteen  inches,  two 
stalks  in  a  hill.  Planted  in  this  way,  there  would 
be  on  an  acre  5808  hills,  each  with  two  stalks. 
Supposing  the  two  stalks  to  yield  six  ears  or  two 
pints,  which  I  think  might  certainly  be  calculated 
on,  if^  the  flat  land  were  rich,  the  product  to  the 
acre  would  be  182  bushels,  or  36f  barrels.  At 
only  three  ears,  or  one  pint,  to  the  hill,  the  product 
would  be  18^  barrels,  a  product  which  even  a 
James  River  planter  might  be  contented  with. 
This  corn  has  two  other  recommendations;  it  fur- 
nishes a  greater  quantity  of  fodder,  and  matures 
sooner  than  the  common  kinds.  The  first  results 
from  its  very  great  height,  and  the  second  from 
the  smallness  of  the  ear  and  husk.  Though  I 
think  it  an  invaluable  species  for  rich  flat-land,  I 
cannot  recommend  it  for  high-land,  on  which  it 
seems  to  lose  its  capacity  of  maturing  more  shoots 
than  the  common  sorts,  whilst  at  the  same  time, 
it  suffers  more  from  drought. 

Wm.  H.  Harrison. 


CURIOUS    EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    ANCIENT 
LAWS   AND    RECORDS   OF   VIRGINIA. 

CContinued  from  page  717,  vol.  VI.) 

The  legislators  of  the  colony  had  no  idea  of  the 
free-trade  doctrine,  nor  of  the  importance  of  leav- 
ing the  people  to  direct  their  own  industry,  as  the 
best  means  of  increasing  the  general  wealth. 
Whatever  evil  or  inconvenience  was  found,  whe- 
ther in  excess  or  deficiency  df  any  product, 
straightway  the  legislative  power  went  to  work, 
by  some  compulsory  direction  or  prohibition  of  in- 
dustry, or  use  of  capital,  to  remedy  the  evil.  Of 
course  their  efforts  were  generally  of  no  avail.  It 
has  been  seen  that  the  exportation  of  horses  had 
been  repeatedly  forbidden,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  stock.  In  1668,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  such  encouragement,  or  (as  we  should 
infer,)  in  spite  of  it,  the  increase  of  horses  had 
been  so  great,  that  the  prohibition  to  export  was 
repealed.  But  this  was  not  deemed  sufficient;  for 
the  next  year  (1669)  the  assembly  passed  a  law 
forbidding  the  importation  of  horses,  under  penal- 
ty of  their  seizure  and  confiscation.  This  act 
commences  as  follows : 

"Whereas  the  last  assembly  partly  to  restraine 
the  numerous  increase  of  horses  now  rather  grow- 
ing burthensome  then  any  way  advantagious  to  the 
country,  partly  to  encourage  trade,  did  permit  that 
mares  might  be  exported,  this  assembly  takeing 
care  that  both  the  ends  mi^ht  be  advanced  as 


aforesaid,  have  enacted,  and  by  these  presents  do 
enact,  that  noe  horses  or  mares  after  the  last  of 
December  next,  shall  be  by  any  person  or  per- 
son imported  or  brought  into  this  colony,  from  any 
other  plantation  or  government  whatsoever." — 
Statues  at  Large  Vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

Again  this  year,  the  making  of  silk  was  invited 
by  a  new  act  of  encouragement,  as  follows : 

"Whereas  the  advancement  for  the  makeing 
of  silke  will  undoubtedly  tend  greately,  as  to  the 
present  honour  and  reputation,  soe  to  the  future 
great  benefitt  and  profitt  of  the  country,  Jt  is  en- 
acted that  the  former  encouragement  of  ffifty 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  pound  of  wound  silke 
be  allotted  as  formerly  out  of  the  publique." — p. 
272. 

The  same  year  another  act  for  destroying 
wolves  was  passed  which  required  of  the  tributa- 
ry Indians,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hunters 
belonging  to  each  tribe,  or  settlement,  a  certain 
number  of  wolves'  heads.  The  following  com- 
mencement of  the  act  sets  forth  the  evil  to  be  re- 
medied, and  the  apportionment  of  the  duty  re- 
quired. 

"Since  it  is  most  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  doe  receive  dayly  damage  by  wolves^ 
and  noe  fitt  way  or  temper  yet  found  for  the  de- 
struction or  diminishing  of  them.  It  is  enacted  that 
the  Indian  tributaries  be  enjoyned  and  assessed  to 
bring  in  a  certaine  number  annually,  that  is  to 
say : 
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p.  274-5. 

The  fence  law  in  1670,  was  somewhat  modified, 
in  violation  of  its  general  principle  and  policy,  and 
consequently,  with  just  so  much  deviation  towards 
the  support  of  justice.  However,  the  restraints 
imposed  were  upon  the  stock  belonging  generally 
to  the  rich — from  which  it  would  seem  that  there 
was  a  little  leaven  of  Inco-focoism  at  work  in  the 
colony,  even  in  the  time  and  under  the  rule  of  that 
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thorough  enemy  of  popular  rights,  Sir  William 
Berkeley.     The  act  is  in  these  words  : 

"Whereas  the  act  fibr  ff'ences  doth  not  suffitient- 
ly  provide  for  remedy  ol'those  many  damages  done 
by  unruly  horses  breaking  into  corne  ffields,  It  is 
by  the  auihority  of  the  gt  and  assembly  enacted,  that 
the  owner  of  sucii  horses  shall  be,  and  hereby 
is  required  and  enjoyned  to  take  some  eff'ectu- 
ail  course  for  restrayning  them  from  trespassiufj 
their  neighbours,  from  the  twentyeth  of  .luly  till 
the  last  oi'  October  in  every  yeare,  it  being  much 
filler  that  rich  men  who  have  the  benefitt  of  such 
hoi'ses  should  provide  for  their  restraint,  then  the 
poore  enjoyned  to  the  mipossibility  of  every  high 
fi'ences  ;  and  if  any  horse  or  horses  shall  at  any 
tyme  hreake  into  any  corne  feild,  the  ffence  being 
ffowre  Ibote  and  halle  high,  then  the  owner  ol'such 
horse  or  horses,  upon  proofe  of  the  damage,  shall 
pay  ibr  the  ffirst  trespasse  single  damages  and  for 
every  trespasse  after  double  dammages  to  the  par- 
ty greived  ;  and  because  question  hath  been  made 
about  the  sutTitiency  of  ffences  according  to  the 
former  act,  of  enjoyning  them  to  be  close  to  the 
hot  tome,  It  is  hereby  declared,  that  being  soe  close 
that  nothing  mentioned  in  thelbrmer  actcan  creep 
through  is  only  by  that  act  intended." — p.  279 

The  last  act  for  encouraging  the  killing  of 
wolves  by  the  Indians,  being  found  ineflectual, 
was  this  year  repealed,  leaving  the  earlier  act  in 
force. 

In  1671,  millers  were  prohibited  from  taking 
more  of  the  Indian  corn,  ground  by  them,  than 
one-sixth  for  toll,  and  of  the  "English  graine,"  as 
wheat  was  called,  more  than  one-eighth  part. 

The  long  continued  and  favorite  policy  of  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  wool,  hides,  and  iron, 
was,  by  the  following  repealing  act,  abandoned  at 
ihis  session,  on  the  avowed  ground  of  the  failure 
of  the  benefit  expected. 

"Whereas  it  was  hoped  that  weavers,  tanners, 
and  smiths  would  have  been  encouraged  with 
greater  diligence  and  cheerfulness  to  have  im- 
proved their  severall  callings  Ibr  the  good  of  the 
country  when  they  were  sencible  what  tender  care 
was  taken  fbr  supplying  them  with  materialls  for 
to  work  upon,  in  reference  to  which  the  exporta- 
tion ol"  wool,  hides  and  iron,  was  by  an  act  of  as- 
sembly, (continued  the  three  and  twentyeth  of 
March,  IGGl,)  under  greate  penalties  prohibited, 
and  that  act  strengthened  by  diverse  others  since, 
but  noe  successe  adswerinir  the  conceived  hopes 
and  apparent  losses  accrueing  to  all  inhabitants 
by  the  refusall  of  those  concerned  to  buy  the  co- 
modityes  aforesaid,  I]e  it  therefore  enacted  by  this 
grand  assembly  and  the  auihority  thereof,  that  all 
acts  tending  to  the  restriction  of  selling  or  export- 
ing of  any  of  the  comodities  aforesaid  stand  re- 
pealed and  every  one  permitted  to  make  the  best? 
he  can  of  his  owne  comodily." — p.  287. 

In  1673,  an  act  was  passed  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  hemp  and  flax.  It 
required  that  the  county  courts  should  cause  to  be 
distributed  one  quart  of  flax-seed,  and  one  quart 
of  hemp-seed  to  every  tylhable  person  ;  and  each 
person,  so  fitrnished,  was  to  make  two  pounds  of 


dressed  flax  or  hemp  every  year,  under  penalty  of 
being  fined  50  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each  pound 
required  and  not  produced. 

The  following  enactment  of  the  session  of  1676- 
7,  seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  much  reforma- 
tion needed  among  the  clergy  of  the  established 
and  only  church,  as  no  other  sect  was  tolerated. 

^^  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  this  grand  assem- 
bly, and  by  the  authority  thereof,  that  such  minis- 
ters as  shall  become  notoriously  scandalous  by 
drunkingnesse,  swearing,  ffornication,  or  other 
haynous  and  crying  sins,  and  shall  be  thereof  law- 
fully convict,  shall  fbr  every  such  their  haynous 
crime  and  wickednesse,  the  fRrst  time  forfeite  to  the 
parish  or  parishes  wherein  he  or  they  soe  offend- 
ino;  shalbe  benificed,  the  one  halfe  of  one  yeares 
sallary  and  dues,  and  the  same  fbr  a  second  tyme 
he  shalbe  convicted,  and  if  any  minister  offitiating 
in  any  parish  shalbe  three  tymes  convicted  of  any 
such  hajmous  crime  and  wickednesse  before  men- 
tioned, that  he  be  forever  hereafter  made  uncapa- 
ble  of  oflitiating  in  any  office  or  ministeriall  fiunc- 
tion  in  any  parish^in  this  colony." — p.  384-5. 

The  following  section  of  the  same  act  of  gene- 
ral relbrm  and  regulation,  (which  Ibllowed  soon 
after  the  re-establishment  of  (he  royal  auihority 
upon  the  suppression  of  Bacon's  rebellion,)  shows 
that  the  freedom  of  speech  was  treated  with  but 
scant  respect  in  that  time  of  excessive  loyalty. 

"And  whereas  it  hath  beene  frequent  for  rude 
and  ill  disposed  persons  to  contemne  and  revile 
authority  and  magistrates,  as  well  in  words  as  in 
actions;  Bee  it  therefore  enacted  by  this  present 
grand  assembly,  and  by  the  authority  thereof  that 
all  and  eveiy  person  and  persons  that  shall  from 
the  tyme  to  come  presume  to  speake  and  utter  mu- 
tinous or  contemptuous  words,  or  shall  by  any 
wayes  or  meanes  abuse  the  right  honourable  the 
governour,  or  any  of  the  counceli,  justices  of  the 
peace,  or  commissionated  militia  officers,  and  shall 
be  thereof  lawfiilly  convict,  shall  fbr  his  such  of- 
fence, if  against  the  right  honourable  the  gover- 
nour, be  whipped  on  the  bare  back  with  thirty 
lashes,  or  pay  eight  hundred  pounds  of  tobacoo 
and  caske,  if  against  any  of  the  honourable  coun- 
celi, that  then  he  shalbe  whipped  on  the  bare  back 
with  twenty  fbwre  lashes,  or  pay  six  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  caske,  and  if  against  any 
justice  of  the  peace  or  commissionate  Isild  officer, 
then  to  be  whipped  on  the  bare  back  with  twenty 
lasiies,  or  pay  fowre  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
and  caske.  and  the  like  fbr  such  second  offence, 
being  likewise  thereof  lawfully  convict.  And  if 
any  person  or  persons,  male  or  female,  shall  be 
convicted  a  third  tyme  of  such  niutany  or  con- 
temptious  or  villifying  words,  writeing  or  other- 
wise, abuseing  or  scanduliscing  the  right  honora- 
ble the  governour  or  any  of  the  honourable  coun- 
celi or  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  commissionated 
militia  ffield  officer,  then  to  be  whipped  on  the 
bare  back  with  thirty  nine  lashes,  and  stand  in 
the  pillowry  two  bowers,  or  pay  double  the  belbre 
recited  flines,  all  which  said  ffines  as  afbresaid 
shalbe  and  belong  the  one  halfe  to  the  informer, 
if  he  shall  sue  for  the  same,  and  the  other  hal.'e 
to  the  county,"  &c.— p.  385-6. 

At  the  same  session  (1676-7)  an  act  was  pass- 
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ed  regulating  the  rates  of  charges  of  keepers  of 
''ordinaries/'  or  taverns,  the  prices  being  all  stated 
in  tobacco,  the  legal  currency  of  the  colony.  The 
act  required  that — 

"Ordinary  keepers  selling  liquors  doe  not  de- 
mand or  take  more  for  Virginia  drahmes,  or  strong 
beer  or  ale  then  is  sett  downe  in  the  act  of  assem- 
bly made  in  September,  1671,  that  the  rate  of  per- 
ry and  syder  if  boyled  be  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  gallon,  and  if  ravve  eighteene  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  gallon,  that  the  price  of  lodging  be  three 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  night,  that  the  price  of  dy- 
ett  where  the  generall  court  or  assembly  is  held 
be  twelve  pounds  of  tobacco  each  meale,  lor  the 
master,  and  eight  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  ser- 
vant, and  in  the  country  in  all  other  ordinaryes, 
tenn  pounds  ol  tobacco  each  meale  for  the  mas- 
ter, and  six  pounds  of  tobacco  the  servant.  That 
the  rate  for  horse  pasture  be  six  pounds  of  tobac- 
co for  one  day  and  night,  and  if  housed,  lor  straw 
and  hay  eight  pounds  of  tobacco  the  day  and 
night,  and  lor  Indian  corne  after  the  rate  of  flbrty 
pounds  of  tobacco  the  bushell,  and  for  oates  after 
the  rate  of  sixty  pounds  of  tobacco  per  bushell." — 
p.  393-4. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  importation  of  tobac- 
co from  the  Carolinas,  or  in  other  words,  the  mer- 
chants of  Virginia  buying  and  exporting  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  other  colonies,  was  held  to  be  so  inju- 
rious to  the  interest  of  Virginia,  that  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary,  in  1G79,  to  pass  the  following  pro- 
hibitory law.  The  same  trade  now  continues 
from  North  Carolina  ;  but  the  complaint  is  now 
from  the  other  party,  and  with  as  little  reason  in 
the  one  case  as  the  other. 

"Forasmuch  as  the  importation  of  tobaccoes 
into  this  colony  from  Carolina  and  other  parts, 
without  the  capes,  halh  been  found  very  prejudi- 
ciall  to  this  country  and  the  inhabitants  thereof^ 
and  lor  prevention  of  like  mischiefe  and  inconve- 
niency  for  the  future.  Bee  it  enacted  by  the  go- 
vernour,  councell  and  burgesses  of  this  present 
grand  assembly,  and  the  authority  thereof,  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  tenth 
day  of  October  next,  after  this  present  session, 
noe  tobaccoes  packt  in  casque  or  otherwayes, 
shalbe  brought  from  without  the  capes  of  Virginia 
into  this  colony,  either  in  boaie,  sloope,  shipp,  or 
other  vessell  whatsoever,  to  be  landed  on  shoare, 
sold  or  shipt  of  in  any  ship  or  other  vessell  rideing 
in  this  colony,  except  only  by  such  persons  as 
shall  make  it  appeare  that  they  are  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Norfolke  county,  and  that  the  tobaccoes  by 
them  brought  round  the  capes,  is  of  the  growth  of 
the  said  county,  upon  penalty  of  Ibrfeiting  all  such 
tobaccoes  soe  brought  into  this  colony  contrary  to 
the  true  intent  and  .Tieaning  of  this  act,  the  one- 
halfe  of  such  tobaccoes  soe  forfeited  to  be  to  the 
use  of  the  kings  majestic,  and  the  other  halfe  to 
be  equally  divided  belweene  the  inlbrmer  and  the 
country.  Provided  alwayes  that  it  shall  be  law- 
full  for  any  merchant  or  other  person  inhabitting 
in  this  country  to  fetch  from  Carolina,  commonly 
called  the  South,  and  bring  hither  all  such  tobac- 
coes as  are  already  due  to  him  before  the  maUeing 
ol"  this  law."— p.  445 


From  tlie  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 
NOTICES  OF  CULINARY  VEGETABLES,  NEW  OK 
RECENTLY  INTRODUCED,  WORTHY  OF  GEN- 
ERAL CULTIVATION  IN  PRIVATE    GARDENS, 
OR  FOR  THE  MARKET. 

In  again  presenting  to  our  readers  our  remarks 
on  new  vegetables,  we  feel  gratified  in  being  able 
to  state  that  our  notices,  which  have  appeared  in 
our  two  last  volumes,  have  been  the  means  of  in- 
troducing to  greater  notice  and  cultivation,  many 
of  the  new  productions  which  we  have  noticed 
and  described.  We  shall  continue  to  add  all  the 
information  which  can  be  gathered  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  shall  not  let  any  new  variety,  worthy  of 
notice,  escape  our  attention. 

Among  those  kinds,  which  have  been  more 
particularly  mentioned  in  our  articles,  and  which 
have  now  become  extensively  known,  and  much 
cultivated,  are  Bailey's  red  and  white  giant  cele- 
ry, the  forty-fold  potato,  the  early  Vanack  cab- 
bage, and  the  Soissons  bean.  Each  of  these  vari- 
eties have  been  much  sought  after,  and  they  have 
proved  fully  equal  to  what  they  were  recommend- 
ed. Many  of  the  other  sorts  which  were  noticed 
are  now  under  trial,  and  their  good  qualities  will 
soon  be  ascertained.  New  vegetables  do  not  find 
their  way  into  cultivation  with  the  rapidity  of  new 
fruits  or  dowers,  especially  among  that  portion  of 
the  community  who  would  be  the  most  benefitted 
by  their  growth  ;  the  prejudices  of  market  garden- 
ers and  farmers  against  new  articles,  as  well  as 
new  experiments,  are  almost  fatal  to  their  intro- 
duction. Unless  the  merit  of  a  new  variety  is  so 
very  great  as  to  partake  of  the  marvellous,  it  is  a 
long  period  before  it  becomes  generally  cultivated. 
The  information,  however,  which  is  now  diffused 
through  the  great  number  of  farming  periodicals  is, 
luckily,  dissipating  such  prejudices,  and  the  more 
enlightened  of  our  agriculturists  have  become 
somewhat  convinced,  that  there  may  be  great  im- 
provements made  in  the  varieties  usually  cultivat- 
ed, as  well  as  superior  kinds  introduced,  which 
may  take  the  place  of  those  we  now  value. 

The  past  year,  there  has  not  been  so  many  new 
varieties  brought  into  notice,  as  heretofore.  In 
the  kitchen  garden  department  there  have  been 
one  or  two  introductions  of  some  merit.  To  the 
farm  there  has  been  one  addition  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  Rohan  potato  ;  indeed  we  may,  with 
truth,  say,  one  of  the  most  important  acquisitions 
ever  made  to  our  husbandry.  The  past  year  was 
not  propitious  to  the  gardener  or  firmer  in  our 
vicinity;  the  unprecedented  drought,  during  Au- 
gust and  September,  cut  short  the  crop  of  most 
vegetables.  Potatoes  suffered  severely,  and  the 
only  crop  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  good 
and  large,  was  the  squash.  Corn  suffered  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  products. 

In  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent,  some  new 
vegetables  have  been  introduced,  which  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attenion  ;  these  we  shall 
briefly  notice  at  this  time,  leaving  a  more  extend- 
ed account  of  them  to  a  future  period,  when  we 
may  do  so  from  our  personal  observation. 

The  Cuba  tomato,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowell, 
the  seeds  of  which  he  procured  in  Cuba,  during 
a  residence  there  through  the  winter  of  1837,  was 
exiiibited  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  and  noticed  by  us  in  our  reports,  (Vol. 
IV.  p.'  390.)     Mr.  Lowell  stated  in  a  note,  that  it 
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was  preferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  any  other  va- 
riety. The  fruit  is  rather  etnaller  than  the  com- 
mon tonaato,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  of  a  deep 
red  color,  not  quite  so  bright  as  the  former.  It  is 
fine  for  preserves.  It  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and 
full  eight  days  earlier  than  the  common  kind. 
Mr.  Lowell's  recommendation  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  goodness. 

7%e  imperial  watermelon,  a  new  variety,  was 
raised  the  past  summer,  by  T.  Allen,  Esq.,  of 
Hyde  Park,  New  York,  which,  for  richness  of 
flavor,  firmness  of  the  flesh,  thinness  of  the  skin, 
productiveness,  and  every  other  good  quality,  sur- 
passes any  thing  we  have  ever  tasted.  We  do 
not  know  the  source  from  whence  the  seed  was 
procured;  but  it  is  sufficiently  early  to  arrive  at 
perfection  in  our  climate,  and  it  must  become 
very  extensively  cultivated-  The  seed  cannot, 
probably,  be  procured  in  any  quantity,  as  only  a 
few  melons  were  raised  ;  we  shall,  after  the  trial 
of  another  season,  notice  it  again. 

The  Cedo  Nulli  pea,  introduced  for  the  first 
time  last  year,  has  promised  to  be  a  fine  and  very 
early  variety,  and  one  which  we  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  all  gardeners.  It  is  dwarf,  early, 
and  prolific.  We  would  not  have  gardeners,  as 
well  as  farmers,  forget  to  cultivate,  and  extensive- 
ly too.  Groom's  superb  dwarf  blue  pea,  which  we 
have  heretofore  recommended. 

The  Rohan  potato. — This  remarkable  variety 
of  the  potato  will  be  very  generally  cultivated  the 
coming  season.  The  extraordinary  produce  in 
almost  every  single  experiment  which  has  been 
made  in  their  growth,  notwithstanding  the  past 
unprecedented  dry  season,  has  convinced  even 
those  who  have  little  faith  in  new  varieties  of  ve- 
getables, that  it  is  a  most  prolific,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  valuable  article.  Only  a  very  limited 
supply  for  planting  could  be  obtained  last  spring, 
and  four  or  five  pounds  was  the  most  ihai  could  be 
easily  procured  by  a  single  individual :  but  the  in- 
crease has  been  so  enormous,  that,  from  this  small 
amount  of  seed,  a  sufficiency  has  been  raised  to 
plant  an  acre  or  more. 

After  what  we  have  said  in  our  previous  num- 
bers, and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Renrick's  article, 
(p.  51,)  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  occupy 
the  time  of  our  readers  with  a  repetition  of  the 
same,  but  simply  remark,  in  addition,  that  there 
remains  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  most  valuable 
article  which  has  been  introduced  to  our  husband- 
ry for  many  years. 

We  have  given  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
variety  in  our  I V.,  p.  149.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  the  Prince  Rohan,  of  Geneva,  who  was  the 
first  to  disseminate  it. 

An  opinion  has  gained  ground,  that  the  Rohan 
potato  is  very  inferior  to  our  common  kinds :  this, 
however,  is  a  great  error.  We  have  previously 
given  Judge  Buel's  opinion  of  its  quality,  and  we 
can  confirm  what  he  has  stated.  When  the  pota- 
toes are  grown  to  their  proper  size,  Avhich  is  two 
or  three  pounds  each,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  with 
the  same  care  in  cultivation,  they  will  be  found 
equal  to  any  other  variety.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
may  notice  that  a  late  London  paper  states,  that  a 
"new  and  extremely  prolific  variety,  of  German 
origin,"  was  introduced  last  spring,  and  cultivated 
for  the  metropolitan  market.  Of^  its  enormous 
produce  there  is  no  doubt ;  we  lately  stated,  (p. 
35,)  that  twelve  hundred  bushels  might  be  raised 


on  an  acre ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  may  be  made  to  exceed  this ! 

A  paragraph  has  just  met  our  eye  in  the  Lon- 
don Gardener'^s  Gazette,  stating  that  a  new  va-- 
riety,  called  the  mangel  wurtzel  potato,  was  in- 
troduced last  spring,  and  that  a  gentleman  of 
Waterford  procured  four  of  the  tubers.  These 
were  cut  into  thirty-six  sets,  and  planted  on  good 
land,  with  the  usual  quantity  of  farm-yard  ma- 
nure, in  drills  three  feet  apart  and  twelve  inches 
between  the  sets,  the  whole  occupying  just  twelve 
square  yards.  When  dug,  the  produce  was  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  being  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  tons  to  the  acre,  or  thirteen  hundred 
bushels.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
the  mangel  wurtzel  potato,  so  called,  is  the  Rohan, 
which  has  acquired  the  former  name  in  England, 
from  its  great  size.  We  again  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  every  farmer  or  gardener. 


LARGE  OAK   TREES. 

Loudon,  in  his  jirboretum  Britannicum,  states 
that  the  oldest  oak  in  England  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Parliament  oak  (so  called  from  the  tradition 
of  Edward  I,  holding  a  parliament  under  the 
branches,)  in  Clifstone  Park,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  this  park  being  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  island.  It  was  a  park  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  seized  as  such  by  the  conqueror.  The 
tree  is  supposed  to  be  fifteen  hundred  years  old. 
The  tallest  oak  in  England  was  the  property  of 
the  same  nobleman — it  was  called  Duke's  Walk- 
ing Stick — higher  than  Westminster  Abby,  and 
stood  till  of  late  years.  The  largest  oak  in  Eng- 
land is  the  Calthorpe  oak,  Yorkshire,  measuring 
seventy-eight  feet  in  circumference  where  the 
trunk  meets  the  ground.  The  Three  Shire  Oak, 
at  Worksop,  was  so  called  from  covering  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  Nottingham  and  Derby:  it  had  the 
greatest  expanse  of  any  recorded  in  this  island, 
dropping  over  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
square  yards.  The  most  productive  oak  was  that 
of  Gelonds,  in  Monmouthshire,  felled  in  1810.  Its 
bark  brought  £200,  and  its  timber  £670,  (about 
$4,000.}— ^rb.  Jirit. 


From  tlie  Maine  Farmer. 
MORE  ABOUT   HOGS. 

Any  experiments  which  render  the  operations  of 
the  farmer  more  certain,  or  which  shall  give  cer- 
tain data  whereby  to  calculate  the  profit  or  loss  of 
any  pursuit  in  agriculture,  are  of  great  value.^ 
One  trouble  in  the  business  of  the  farm  has  been, 
the  uncertainty  with  which  the  cost  and  the  re- 
turns of  investiments  in  this  occupation  has  too 
generally  been  attended,  owing  to  the  remissness 
of  farmers  in  keeping  proper  accounts.  The  keep- 
ing of  hogs  and  the  fattening  of  them,  are  sub- 
jects respecting  which  much  has  been  said  and 
much  been  written,  but  after  all,  the  exact  cost, 
or  an  exact  account  current,  has  but  in  a  very  few 
instances  been  fairly  kept.  Arthur  Young,  many 
years  ago,  published  some  experiments  wherein 
the  expenses  were  laid  down,  and  the  profits  also 
minuted.     Mr.  Colman  also  pubhshed  some  ex- 
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periments  a  few  years  ago,  which  we  copied  into 
the  Maine  Farmer.  These  were  valuable.  Un- 
til within  a  few  years  it  haa  been  generally  be- 
lieved that  Indian  corn  was  the  only  legitimate 
food  for  swine,  and  although  they  were  led  with 
potatoes  and  the  wash  from  the  kitchen,  yet  In- 
dian corn,  after  all,  was  the  only  sure  substance 
wherewithal  to  produce  pork. 

Now  we  are  willing  to  ackovvledge  the  great 
excellence  of  this  article  in  feeding  and  fattening 
hogs,  and  almost  every  other  animal — man  not 
excepted  ;  but  oftentimes  the  expense  of  it  is  eo 
great  as  to  render  it  very  unprofitable  as  an  arti- 
cle for  swine  diet. 

The  experiments  and  researches  of  Mr.  Col- 
man,  if  we  mistake  not,  established  it  as  a  fact 
that  it  should  not  cost  more  than  four  shillings 
(67  cenis)  per  bushel,  in  order  to  render  it  pro- 
fitable for  making  pork  when  round  hogs  sold  at 
61  cents  per  pound. 

In  situations  where  flour  mills  abound,  the  ar- 
ticle called  pollards,  a  portion  of  the  ground  wheat 
not  fine  enough  to  pack  in  barrels  as  flour,  is  of- 
tentimes used  as  a  food  for  fattening  hogs.  Ac- 
cording to  Young,  a  Mr.  Jebb,  a  miller  of  Ireland, 
instituted  some  experiments  to  ascertain  its  value 
lor  this  purpose.  According  to  him,  a  barrel  which 
would  weigh  84  lbs.  paid  in  feeding  and  breeding 
hogs,  I85  cents  per  hundred  weight — that  is, 
when  pork  is  worth  S4,44  per  cwt.,  he  could 
make  18^  cts.  per  bushel,  weighing  21  lbs.  by 
feeding  it  out  to  hogs. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  is  do- 
ing great  good  in  his  experiments  in  breeding  and 
improving  swme,  and  who  has  produced  some 
excellent  animals  by  his  judicious  crosses,  informs 
us  that  he  kept  his  full  grown  swine  last  winter, 
in  the  best  of  order  almost  exclusively  on  raw 
potatoes,  at  a  cost,  including  time  of  attention,  of 
only  three  cents  per  day  per  head  ;  and  he  gives  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  had  he  possessed  an  appara- 
tus for  steaming  their  food  instead  of  giving  it  raw, 
he  would  have  saved  from  25  to  30  per  cent  on 
the  above  trifling  cost.  He  also  remarks,  and  we 
think  with  great  propriety — that  if  this  can  be  done 
in  New  York,  Maine,  with  the  best  soil  and  cli- 
mate in  the  world  for  the  production  of  potatoes, 
can  do  it  with  much  more  advantage. 


IRRIGATION  QF  LOMBARD Y. 

From  Artliur  Young's  Notes  on  the  Agriculture  of  Loinbardy. 

Lombardy  is  one  of  the  richest  plains  in  the 
world;  for  ferrlity  of  soil,  united  with  the  use 
•hat  is  made  of  it  by  watering,  it  much  exceeds 
every  other  in  Europe  ;  but  for  mere  natural  fertil- 
ity, I  take  the  plain  which  extends  from  Holland 
to  Orleans  to  consist  of  a  richer  soil,  and  it  is 
also  of  a  greater  extent.  From  the  loot  of  ihe 
•Alps,  near  Suza,  to  the  mouths  of  (he  Po,  are 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  and  the  breadih 
of  this  noble  plain  varies  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred, containuig,  probably,  about  fifteen  thousand 
square  miles.  The  Po  bends  its  stately  course 
through  the  whole  extent,  its  branches  ramifying, 
in  innumerable  streams,  from  the  Alps  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  Appenines  on  the  other ;  the 
prodigious  extent  of  the  former  range,  covered 
Vol.   VlI-24 


with  eternal  snows,  afford  a  vast  supply  of  water ; 
preserved  most  conveniently  in  those  immense  re- 
servoirs, the  Lago  Moggiore,  Lugano,  Conio,  Iseo, 
Guarda,  whose  waters  are  the  origin  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  irrigations  0/  Lombardy.  But  in  the 
Appenines  there  are  no  such  reservoirs,  nor  any 
extent  of  enow  similar  to  that  of  the  Alps.  Thus 
the  space  watered  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  is  pro- 
bably ten  times  more  considerable  than  that  to  the 
south  of  the  same  river. 

The  soil  of  Lombardy  is,  wherever  I  viewed  it, 
either  sand,  gravel,  or  loam.  I  met  with  none,  or 
at  least,  with  very  little  clay  (speaking  always  as 
a  farmer,  and  not  as  a  naturalist,)  and  no  chalk. 

If  there  be  one  circumstance  which  gives  a  su- 
periority to  Lombardy,  over  all  the  other  countries 
I  have  seen,  it  is  this,  [its  irrigation]  and  therefore 
it  merits  the  most  particular  detail. 

Piedmont — Nice. — Such  is  the  consequence 
of  water  here,  that  a  garden  of  4  eestaradi,  (a 
square  of  12  trebucchi,  i.  e.  144  is  a  sestarada,  and 
400  trebucchi  a  giornata,  which  ia  to  the  English 
acre  as  0.7440  is  to  0,7929,)  with  a  small  house, 
lets  at  20  louis  d'or  per  annum,  or  about  £15  an 
acre. 

Coni.— For  the  last  10  miles  from  Nice  to  Coni, 
the  country  imf)roves  continually.  The  soil,  near 
the  mountains,  is  stony,  but  is  a  good  sandy  loam 
lower  in  the  vale.  It  ispcrl(3ctly  level,and  watered 
with  the  utmost  attention,  in  a  manner  I  had  not 
noticed  before;  not,  as  in  Spain,  in  bed^',  but  the 
field  is  ploughed  flat,  sown  with  Avheat,  the  clods 
broken  with  hoes  and  bush-harrowed,  and  then 
great  deep  trenches  struck  witli  the  plough,  for 
letting  in  the  water ;  these  are  8  to  12  yards  asun- 
der. They  are  now  (September,)  watering  clover 
eight  inches  high,  by  letting  the  water  into  these 
trenches,  and  conducting  it^in  a  singular  manner. 
A  man  walking  backwards,  draws,  by  a  line,  a 
bunch  of  straw  and  weeds,  just  large  enough  to 
stop  the  water  in  the  trench,  and  force  it  to°over- 
flow  on  each  side.  This  is  an  expensive  and  ope- 
rose  method,  and  inferior  to  the  Spanish.  The 
crops  now  on  the  ground  are  maiz;  good,  but  not 
extraordinary  :  millet,  and  a  little  hemp ;  the  male 
plants  picked.  A  great  deal  of  clover,  but  not 
much  that  is  clean.  But  meadow  abounds,  which 
is  the  glory  of  Piedmont;  and  the  conducting  of 
the  water,  in  muhiplying  conduits,  seems  welilin- 
derstood,  and  practised  in  great  perfection. 

Coni  to  Chentale. — In  the  watered  meadows, 
much  chicorium  inly  bus  and  plantago  lanceolata. 
Watered  meadows  are  cut  ilnice  commonly;  but 
in  some  seasons,  four  times. 

Racconis. — The  watered  meadows  are  now 
mowing  for  a  third  time  ;  the  iirednminant  plants: 
the  chirorium  intybus,  plantago  lanceolata,  acchil- 
lea  millefolium,  and  trifoliumjira tense. 

To  Turin.— Fvoin  Coni  lo  Turin,  something 
more  than  half  the  country  appears  to  be  watered" 
possibly  two-thirds  :  and  vvlioievcr  the  water  is 
carried,  it  is  aiiparently  with  great  skill.  It  is, 
however,  rather  singular  that  more  trenches  are 
not  cut  for  taking  the  water  off  the  land  ;  the  at- 
tention is  chiefly  paid  to  bringing  it  on  ;  from  which 
we  may  conclude,  either  Ihat'the  heat  of  the  climate 
renders  such  drains  less  necessary  than  in  Eno'- 
land,  or  that  water  is  too  valuable,  from  every  one 
understanding  its  use,  to  be  brought  on  in  the  least 
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Euperfluous  quantity.  The  contrivance,  towards 
Turin,  for  carrying  the  aqueducts  oC  irrigation 
across  the  roads,  are  beautifully  executed  :  lor 
convenience  of  distribution,  the  water-course  is 
raised  three  or  four  feet,  or  more,  above  the  gene- 
ral level:  these  aqueducts  are  brought  lo  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  seemingly  finish  in  a  wall,  but 
really  sink  in  a  syphon  of  masonry  under  the  road, 
and  rise  on  the  other  side,  behind  another  similar 
wall.  Seeing  these  buttresses  of  masonry,  with- 
out perceiving,  at  first  any  water,  I  wondered  for  a 
moment,  to  what  use  they  could  be  assigned  ;  but 
when  I  mounted  the  foot-way,  this  beautiful  con- 
trivance was  at  once  apparent.  These  are  noble 
exertions. 

Turin. — The  irrigation  in  all  this  vicinity,  is  ex- 
tensive, and  carried  to  great  perfection.  Water 
is  measured  with  as  much  accuracy  as  wine.  An 
hour  per  week  is  sold,  and  the  lee  simple  of  the 
water  is  attended  to,  with  the  same  solicitude  as 
that  of  the  land.  Rich  meadows,  without  water, 
sell  for  1000  liv.  and  1100  liv.  a  giornata;  and 
arable,  worth  500  liv.  without  water,  is,  in  many 
instances,  worth  2000 /tf.  with  it.  Such  a  mea- 
dow as  will  sell  lor  1100  liv.  or  1200  liv.  per  gior- 
nata, will  yield  the  first  mowing,  115  rubbii  ofhay, 
worth  9s.  to  10s.  the  rubbio  ;  the  second,  90  rub- 
bii, at  7s.  to  8s.;  and  the  third,  80  rubbii,  at  6s.  to 
7s.;  the  fourth  ixrowth  is  sold,  to  be  eaten  by  sheep, 
at  5  livres.  This  produce  amounts  to  120  livres, 
or  61.  English,  per  giornata,  which  is  under  an 
acre.  The  interest  of  1100  livres,  being  ai  40  liv. 
or  50  liv.  there  remans  a  sufficient  profit,  after  all 
expenses  are  paid.  During  the  winter,  as  the 
meadows  are  commonly  fed  with  sheep,  they  do 
not  water  at  all.  Some  experienced  cultivators 
avoid  watering  in  the  spring,  till  the  (msts  are 
over,  which  happen  here  as  late  as  the  10th,  and 
even  the  15th  of  x\lay,  as  strong  fresh  vegetation 
ie,  in  such  cases,  entirely  cut  off;  but,  in  general, 
no  attention  is  paid  to  this  circumstance  ;  and  wa- 
tering goes  on  at  all  times,  except  when  sheep  are 
on  the  ground.  Tliose  who  have  water  enough, 
let  it  on  to  their  land  once  a  week,  during  the 
whole  summer ;  but  if  the  weather  is  wet,  once  a 
fortnight ;  and  a  day  or  two  before  cutting,  if  the 
water  is  perfectly  clear.  In  regard  to  the  quality 
of  water,  ihey  make  no  other  distinction  than  that 
from  mountains  being  cold  ;  and  that  of  the  Dora, 
near  Turin,  being  charged  with  so  much  sand  as 
to  be  bad.  They  attend  to  the  cutting  of  weeds 
in  the  canals,  that  they  may  rot ;  and  some  good 
managers  harrow  the  bottoms  in  the  spring,  to 
foul  the  water,  which  then  acts  more  powerfully 
as  a  manure.  Another  practice,  which  tends  also 
to  prove  what  excellent  farmers  they  are  in  all 
that  respects  meadow-grounds,  is  that  of  paring 
and  burning,  which  they  perform  on  pieces  that 
have  a  bad  herbage,  or  want  of  improvement ;  but 
do  not  sow  them  with  corn,  or  any  other  plant,  ex- 
cept hay-seeds,  in  order  to  renew  the  grass,  with 
no  other  interruption.  It  is  impossible  to  praise 
Buch  practices  too  much.  They  call  this  husban- 
dry moiara. 

The  power  of  effecting  the  great  works  in  irri- 
gation, which  are  visible  over  this  whole  country, 
depends  very  much  en  the  law,  which  supposes 
the  right  and  property  of  all  rivers  to  be  vested  in 
the  king ;  consequently  all  canals  taken  from  them 
are  bought  of  him  ;  and  this  ensures  another  re- 
gulation, which  is  the  power  of  carrying  the  water, 


when  bought,  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  buy  it, 
where  they  think  fit ;  they  cannot,  however,  cut 
across  any  man's  ground,  without  paying  him  for 
the  land  and  the  damage  ;  but  the  law  does  this 
by  regulations  known  to  every  one,  and  no  indi- 
vidual is  allowed  a  negative  upon  a  nieasure  which 
is  lor  the  general  good.  The  purchasers  of  water 
from  the  king,  are  usually  considerable  land  own- 
ers, or  communities  that  have  lands  wanting  wa- 
ter ;  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  at  what  distance 
these  lands  may  be  from  the  river,  whence  the 
wafer  is  taken,  as  they  have  a  right  to  conduct  it 
where  they  choose,  provided  they  do  not  cut 
through  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground.  Nor  can 
they  carry  the  water  under  that  of  others,  whose 
canals  are  already  made,  as  they  might  in  that 
case  deprive  them  of  a  part  of  their  water  ;  they 
are  obliged  to  throw  aqueducts  over  such  canals. 
The  benefit  of  water  is  so  great  and  well  under- 
stood, that  nobody  ever  thinks  of  making  objec- 
tions ;  and  in  case  their  lands  are  not  already  wa- 
tered, it  is  no  small  advantage  to  have  a  new  ca- 
nal brought  through  them,  as  they  have  the  op- 
jwrtunity  of  buying  water  of  the  proprietors.  It 
is  sold  per  hour  per  week,  and  even  half  an  hour, 
and  down  to  a  quarter.  The  common  price  of  an 
hour  per  week,  forever,  is  1500  iiu.  At  Grulias- 
cho,  lour  miles  from  Turin,  there  are  many  Per- 
sian wheels  that  lift  up  the  Avater  by  buckets  ; 
the  wheels  are  double,  with  washers  between  lor 
the  stream  turning  them  ;  the  buckets  or  boxes  on 
one  out  side  only  ;  they  raise  the  water  8  or  10 
feet,  and,  about  2^  short  of  the  full  diameter  of  the 
wheel,  and  I  could  not  perceive  that  they  lose  a 
drop ;  none  falls,  except  what  adheres  to  the  wheel 
itself  To  save  the  expense  of  multiplying  sluices, 
lor  the  occasional  stoppage  of  water,  in  carrier 
trenches  to  (brce  it  over  the  land,  they  have  a 
moveble  board  that  fits  the  trench,  which  is  placed 
occasionally  where  wanted,  and  answers  the  pur- 
pose well.  They  have  none  of  the  ramifications 
of  carrier  trenches  common  among  us  ;  and  not  so 
many  drains  lor  taking  the  water  off,  as  with  us  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  do  not  shew  any  thing  like  our 
attention  in  the  use  of  the  water,  though  twenty, 
or  rather  an  liundred  times  more  in  bringing  it  from 
rivers,  and  distributing  it  about  the  country;  and 
I  could  not  but  observe,  that  their  meadows  have 
much  bad  herbage,  and  many  places  damaged  by 
the  water  resting  too  long  ;  this  is  more  the  case 
here  than  it  seemed  to  be  from  Coni  to  Racconis, 
where  the  meadows  carried  a  better  countenance. 

Turin  to  Chivascn. — Not  one-third  of  this  coun- 
try is  watered.  At  Chivasco  but  little  also.  After 
crossing  the  Dora  Belta,  there  are  soon  two  con- 
siderable canals  of  irrigation  ;  one  made  two  years 
ago  only,  which  is  as  great  a  work  as  a  navigation 
in  England. 

Ciglione. — Little  land  watered  in  this  country; 
but  1  observed  here  some  meadows,  with  off  chan- 
nel>',  from  the  principal  ones,  for  conducting  the 
water,  which  I  did  not  notice  before;  but  very  few 
drains.  The  new  canal  crosses  a  gravelly  waste, 
but  none  of  it  watered. 

Trouchan. — A  very  ricli  country  much  watered; 
and  many  mulberries. 

St.  Germano. — Mowing  the  third  crop  of  grass, 
and  very  poor ;  not  more  than  15  cwt.  an  acre,  and 
yet  watered.  The  glory  of  Piedmont  is  from  Co- 
ni to  Turin.  Those  who  pass  Mont  Cenia  to  Turin, 
and  Turin  to  Milan,  see,  on  comparison,  nothing. 
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Vercelli. — The  new  canal,  now  making,  for  tak- 
ing water  from  the  Dora  Bahia,  and  conducting  it 
to  the  rice  grounds  of  V^erceili,  is  done  by  tiie  king, 
and  will  cost  three  millions  ;  the  water  is  sold  to 
communities.  The  other  I  crossed  near  the  Dora, 
at  the  same  time,  was  made  long  ago,  and  belongs 
10  the  Marquis  de  Bour^. 

Milanese. — Buffalora. — After  crossing  the 
Tesino,  in  several  branches,  and  entering  the  Mi- 
lanese, we  find  a  great  system  of  waienng  mea- 
dows to  BuH'alora,  where  that  magnificent  canal, 
the  Navil  io  Grande  is  20  yards  broad,  and  though 
navigable,  was  originally  made  for  irrigation  alone. 

St.  Pietro  Olmo. — Hence,  lor  sonie  distance, 
there  is  no  watering  ;  but  then  there  is  something 
in  our  Berkshire  method  ;  the  lands  are  archeil  up, 
and  just  in  the  centre,  on  their  crown,  are  the  car- 
rier trenches  for  conducting  the  water,  and  on  each 
side  a  row  of  low  sallows  ;  some  of  these  lands  are 
two  rods  broad,  and  two  teet  higher  in  the  ridge 
than  in  the  furrow ;  the  land  firm  and  the  herbage 
good  :  wherever  the  meadows  seem  good,  there  is 
abundance  ol'  chicorium  intybus,  plaiitago  lanceo- 
lata,  and  trifuliiim  pratense. 

Milan. — As  the  irrigation  of  Milanese  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  exertion  of  the  kind  that  ever 
was  in  the  world,  and  certainly  the  first  that  was 
undertaken  in  Europe,  after  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  it  merits  every  attention  that  a  lurin- 
ing  traveller  can  give ;  for  it  will  be  Ibund,  by  ve- 
ry briefly  recurring  to  records,  which  have  been 
searched,  that  great  exertions  (perhaps  as  great 
as  ever  known)  were  made  in  this  country,  at  a 
period  when  all  the  north  of  Europe  was  in  a  state 
of  barbarism.  In  the  year  1037,  mention  is  made 
of  the  canal  Vecchiabbia.  In  1067,  watered  mea- 
dows were  common,  called  pratoroco  by  Landol- 
fo.*  In  1077,  there  are  notes  of  many  streams 
used.  In  1138,  the  monks  ol'  Chiarevalle  bought 
of  Giovanni  Villano  some  commons,  woods,  and 
meadows  for  81  liv.  under  the  contract,  (a  parch- 
ment yet  remaining,)  "«f  7nonasterium possit  ex 
Vectabia  trahere  lectinnubi  ipsum  monasterium  vol- 
uerit  el  sifaerit  opus  liceatfacere  eidem  monasterio 
Jbssata  super  terrain  ipsius  Johannis  ab  una  parte 
vi(z  et  ab  alia**** ^'c.  possit  firmare  et  habere  clu- 
sam  in  prato  ipsius  Johannis,  .^'c."  There  is  a 
similar  contract  of  the  following  year,  ami  various 
others,  until  the  beginningofthe  13ih  century;  from 
which,  and  others,  it  appears,  that  the  Vecchiab- 
bia was  the  entire  property  of  the  monastery,  and 
confirmed  in  1276  by  the  diploma  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  The  merit  of  these  monks  appears 
to  have  been  great,  lor  they  gamed  such  a  repu- 
tation for  their  skill  and  industry,  that  they  had 
many  applications  lor  assistance  in  directing  works 
similar  to  their  own  upon  uncultivated  lands;  and 
the  imperial  Chancellor  Rinaldo,  in  the  time  ot  the 
Emperor  Frederick  I.  being  appointed  arch-bishop 
of  Colone,  found  the  possessions  of  his  fee  in  su(-h 
a  deplorable  state,  that  he  applied  for,  and  lound 
the  same  assistance,  as  reported  by  Cesarior  Eis- 
terbacense.  Their  greatest  exertions  were  in  irri- 
gation, which  was  so  well  known,  that  they  sold 
their  superfluous  water,  transferring  the  use  and 
property  of  same  by  the  hour,  day,  and  week.  In 
two  eenturies  they  came  to  be  possessed  of  60,000 
pertiche,  mostly  watered :  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  practice,  in  the  13th  century,  did  not  ma- 

*  Giulini,  tom.iv.  p.  122,  224,  225. 


terially  differ  from  the  present  modes  ;  because,  in 
the  papers  of  the  archives  of  the  abbey  of  thai  pe- 
riod, mention  is  made  ot  chiuse,  incastri,  hochilli, 
soratio,*  and  other  works,  to  distribute  the  water, 
and  regulate  the  irrigation.!  In  1164,  the  Empe- 
ror Frederick  gave  various  rights,  in  certain  rivers, 
to  the  people  of  Pavia,  lor  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion.! In  1177,  the  people  of  Milan  enlarged  and 
continued  the  Navillio  Grande,  from  Abbiate 
Grasso  to  Milan,  being  14  miles  ;  it  was  brought 
li-om  the  Tesino,  near  the  Lago  Maggiore,  to  Ab- 
biate Grasso,  20  miles,  by  the  peo'ple  of  Pavia, 
long  belbre  the  date  of  any  records  now  known  to 
remain. §  In  1271,  it  was  made  navigable.  It  is 
thirty-two  Italian  miles  long,  and  twenty-five  brac- 
chi  wide,  or  forty-nine  English  feet.|| 

The  second  great  work,  was  the  canal  called 
Muzza,  which  takes  the  waters  of  the  Adda,  at 
Cassano,  and  carries  them  to  Marignano,  there 
dividing  and  watering  much  ol  the  Lodizan.  It 
was  executed  in  1220, IT  and  done  in  so  admirable 
a  style,  that  Padre  Frisi,  in  the  preface  to  Modo 
di  regolare  ifiumi,  ^'c.  says, — "i7  meccamsmo  d^ir- 
rigar  le  campagne  e  stato  ridotto  alVultimo  grado 
di  maestria  e  di  persezione  nel  canale  di  Muz- 
zay**  And  Padre  Antonio  Lecchi,  another  great 
engineer  and  mathematician,  remarks, — '■'■De'nos-^ 
tri  tre  celebri  canali  di  Muzza,  e  dc'dm  navigli 
qual  altra  memoria  ci  rimane  ora,  se  non  se  quella 
del  tempo  della  lore  costruzione,  e  d^altrepoche  no- 
tizie,  niente  concernenti  ai  maraviglioso  artijizio 
della  loro  condotta'^'''\'\ 

In  1305,  tlie  canal  of  Treviglio  was  made,  which 
takes  the  water  from  the  Bieinbo,  and  carries  it, 
Ibr  several  miles,  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and 
about  three  deep  ;  it  irrigates  the  territory  of  Tri- 
viglio  and  the  Ghiara  d'Adda.  And,  within  four 
or  five  miles,  there  are  five  canals,  taken  from  the 
Adda  and  Brembo,  all  ol'great  antitjuity.  In  1460, 
the  canal  de  Martesano  was  begun,  under  Duke 
Francis  Sibrza  I.  ;  it  was  twenty-four  miles  long, 
and  eighteen  braccia  (thirty-five  English  i'eet,) 
wide  ;  since  lengtheneil  seven  or  eight  miles  more. 
It  takes  the  waters  of  the  Adda, "a  little  before 
Trezzo,  by  means  of  a  powerlLil  wear,  (chiuse) 
(bunded  upon  the  livins  rock  ;  it  is  then  supported 
for  five  miles  by  a  solid  wall  of  stone,  Ibriy  brac- 
cia (eighty  feet,)  above  the  bottom  of  the  Adda, 
and  parallel  with  it.  At  Gorgonzola,  it  passes 
over  the  torrent  Molgora,  by  a  bridge  ol  three 
stone  arches.  At  Carsenzogo,  it  is  crossed  by  the 
river  Lanibro,  which  enters  and  quits  the  canal 
with  all  its  floods.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
surplus  of  water,  vvhii-h  this  circumstance  occa- 
sions, from  breaking  the  hanks  of  the  canal,  or 
overflowing  them,  there  are  nineteen  scaricatori 
in  the  canal,   above,  below,  and  facing  the  junc- 


*  Chiuse,  are  sluices ;  incastri,  are  water  gates,  that 
are  moved  perpendicularly  ;  bochilli,  openings  in  the 
banks  to  distribute  water;  soratot,  discharges  •lor  car- 
rying otf  superfluous  water;  the  same  as  scaricatari. 

t  Memorie  Stonca  ed  Kconomica  full'  Inigazone  de 
Praii.  Don.  .Mng.  Fumugalh  Jltiidi  Milano,  torn.  ii.  p. 
215. 

X  Giulini,  torn.  vi.  p.  330. 

§  Nuova  Raccolta  d'Autoriche  trattano  de  tmoio  dell* 
Acque.     Parma.  1768.  4to.  Tom.  vii.  P.  Prisi.  p.  97. 

II  Ibid,  p.  98. 

H  Verri,  Storia  di  M.  t.  i.  p.  240. 

**  Nuova  Raccolta,  torn.  vii. 

tt  Jb.  Piano,  ^c.  de  trctanenii,  p.  141. 
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tion,  which  are  so  calculated,  that  they  have  not 
only  powers  sufficient  to  take  off  tlie  waters  of  that 
river,  but  also  half  o!"  those  o("  the  canal  itself. 
These  ecaricatori  are  canals  which  take  the  water 
when  sluice-gales  are  opened  for  that  purpose,  and 
convey  it,  at  various  distances,  to  the  Lambro 
again  ;  the  fall  in  its  course  being  considerable 
enough  to  free  the  canal  from  all  superfluity  of 
water.  Near  Milan,  this  Navillio  receives  the 
torrent  Seveso  ;  and,  after  surrounding  the  city, 
unites  with  the  Navillio  Grande  and  the  Olona. 
The  sluices  which  Bellidor  supposed  to  be  invent- 
ed by  the  Dutch,  were  used,  lor  the  first  time, 
near  Padua,  in  1481,  by  two  engineers  of  Viterbo, 
Dionysius  and  Peter  Domenico,  brothers.*  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  profited  immediately  of  this  great 
invention,  for  the  union  of  ihe  two  canals  of  Mi- 
Jan  ;  and  finding  between  them  the  difi'erence  of 
the  levels  to  be  eighteen  braccia,  he,  with  six 
sluices,  in  they  ear  1497,  under  Ludovico  il  Moro, 
opened  ana  facilitated  the  navigation  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  greatest  scaricaiori]  of  the  wa- 
ters united  at  Milan,  is  the  canal  of  Vecchiabbia, 
which,  after  having  served  some  mills  and  irriga- 
tion, falls  into  the  Lambro  near  Marignano;  and 
if  this  canal  were  made  straight,  and  supported 
by  some  fluices,  the  navigation  might  be  continued 
to  the  Lambro,  and  thence  to  the  Po  and  the  sea. 
Both  these  canals,  the  Grande  and  the  Martesano, 
are  so  contrived  as  to  be  completely  emptied  once 
a  year,  for  cleaning  and  repairing  whatever  acci- 
dents may  have  happened  to  any  of  Ihe  works. 

1  Iiave  entered  into  this  digression  upon  a  very 
curious  subject,  little  known  in  Enirlish  literaturej, 
in  order  to  shew  how  well  irrigation  was  under- 
stood,and  how  admirably  it  was  practised, when  the 
countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  were  barbarous. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  jusliceis  thus 
done  to  these  great  exertions,  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  few  districts  in  Europe  are  better,  or  so 
well  situated  for  irrigation.  The  lakes  of  Mag- 
giore  and  Comn,  nearly  upon  the  same  level,  are 
three  hundred  \hei  (one  hundred  and  fifty  braccia) 
higher  than  Milan, — and  that  of  Lugano  two  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  those,  with  a  nearly  regular 
declivity  to  the  Po. 

(To  be  continued.) 


•  Moto  delVJlcque,  vol.  v.  Parma,  1766,  p.  iJSD. 
Mentioned  by  Zendrini  in  the  tentli  chapter,  Sopra 
VAcqua  Corrente.  This  is  the  common  supposition  in 
Lombardy,  and  is  thns  recorded  ;  but  it  ajipears  to  be 
an  error,  by  a  passage  in  Giulini,  torn.  xii.  p.  S32, 
where,  anno  1420,  mention  is  expressly  made  of  them, 
machinarum  qiias  conchas  appellant,  ^c. 

\  The  scaricatori  are  wh.^t  I  believe  we  call  wears 
in  England;  they  are  discharges  of  superlliions  wa- 
ters. Mr.  Brindley  made  them,  in  the  Uiike  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal,  circular,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  river, 
to  convey  the  water,  as  into  a  well;  but  in  Italy  they 
are  cuts  or  openings  in  the  banks  of  the  canal,  at  places 
that  allow  a  quick  eonveyaiice  of  the  water ;  for  in- 
stance, where  a  canal  crosses  the  bed  of  a  river  :  their 
powers  are  calculated  with  such  a  mathematical  exact- 
ness, proportioned  to  the  quantify  of  water  brought  into 
the  canals,  by  the  rivers  joining  them,  that  no  floods 
ever  effect  the  surface,  wliich  is  of  an  equal  height. 

I  One  would  naturaljy  look  for  some  knowledge  of 
these  facts  in  Jlnderson's  Dediiction  of  f/yinmerce  ;  but 
we  sfc^Jl  look  in  vain. 


BORROWERS  OF  THE  FARMERS    REGISTER. 

We  have  often  been  told,  by  subscribers  to  the 
Farmers'  Register,  of  the  great  demand  for  their 
numbers,  by  some  persons  who  found  it  cheaper 
thus  to  borrow,  than  to  pay  for  the  work,  and  who 
were  willing  thus  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  do  pay.  and  still  more  at  the  expense  of  the 
publisher.  It  has,  indeed,  often  been  reported  to  ua 
fi-om  neighborhoods  which  perhaps  had  furnish- 
ed but  two  or  three  subscribers,  that  their  num- 
bers were  so  popular,  that  the  owners  could  not 
keep  them  at  home,  nor  prevent  their  loss  or  de- 
struction in  the  hands  of  borrowers ;  and  some- 
times in  places  where  no  new  name  had  been  ad- 
ded to  our  list  for  years  together,  this  practice  of  ha- 
bitual lending  of  the  numbers  by  some  one  of  the 
few  subscribers  has  been  mentioned  as  a  friendly 
service  rendered,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
work,  and  as  a  plea  of  merit,  in  asking  for  duplicate 
numbers  in  place  of  the  copies  lost  or  spoiled  by 
the  borrowers.  By  such  reports,  we  were  even 
flattered,  and  gratified  that  our  publication  should 
thus  be  sought  for  and  read,  though  by  those  who 
chose  to  avoid  paying  for  it.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  every  thing;  and  the  limit  of  our  gratification,  and 
toleranceof  this  wide-spread  and  growing  practice 
has  long  since  been  exceeded. 

Whether  many,  or  even  any,  of  these  borrow- 
ing readers  would  become  subscribers  to  and  pay- 
ers for  the  Farmers'  Register,  if  they  could  no 
longer  borrow,  is  more  than  we  can  tell ;  but  even 
if  no  more  gain  is  derived  than  is  expected  from 
such  sources,  still  the  cessation  of  the  practice  of 
lending  will  prevent  the  loss  and  destruction  ot 
thousands  of  numbers,  which  are  caused  by  the 
borrowers  from  the  owners,  {or  takers  without 
leave  of  the  owners,  from  the  post-offices,)  and 
which  losses  we  have  then  to  supply,  and  without 
remuneration.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  ha^e,  in 
the  course  of  this  publication,  furnished,  and  with- 
out charge,  as  many  duplicate  numbers  as  would, 
at  subscription  price,  have  cost  $1000,  to  replace 
those  lost  or  damaged  by  being  borrowed.  Yet 
sundry  of  these  borrowers,  within  our  knowledge, 
are  very  wealthy  men,  and  who  would  be  utterly 
amazed  to  be  supposed  guilty  of  an  illiberal, 
much  lees  an  unjust  or  mean  act,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  few  dollars,  the  outlay  of  which  would 
make  the  property  their  own,  and  pay  what  is  due 
to  the  producer.  By  the  published  conditions,  we 
have  always  engaged  to  furnish  duplicates  for  co- 
pies not  received  by  mail,  under  certain  restrictions 
as  to  time  and  manner  of  notification,  &c.  This 
obligation  has  not  only  been  readily  and  willingly 
discharged  in  every  case,  but  we  have  never  ad- 
hered to  our  limits,  the  proper  and  seasonable  safe- 
guards against  too  great  carelessness  of  eubscri- 
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bers,  and  of  too  great  loss  to  ourselves — but  have 
supplied  all  duplicalee  asked  for,  no  matter  when 
and  how  lost,  and  have  never  charged  ibr  any,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  cases,  when  the  losses  amount- 
ed to  nearly  a  volume,  or  more;  and  when,  more- 
over, they  were  admitted  by  the  subscriber  to  have 
been  caused  by  his  own  fault.  There  has  been  no 
refusal  to  supply  to  any  subscriber  duplicates  of 
one,  two,  or  even  three  lost  numbers,  and  without 
any  charge,  and  even  when  he  had  no  claim  un- 
der the  rules,  if  they  could  be  furnished  without 
destroying  an  entire  volume;  and  in  many  cases 
even  that  loss,  of  $5,  has  been  suffered,  by  giving 
away  a  single  duplicate  number. 

But  this  excessive  and  most  onerous  indulgence 
cannot  be  longer  permitted  to  grow,  or  to  exist ; 
and  the  conditions  forsupplying  duplicates  of  num- 
bers hereafter  lost,  will  be  required  to  be  complied 
with  by  all  subscribers  who  may  claim  its  benefit. 
The  article  stating  these  conditions  was  omitted  in 
the  last  change  of  form,  by  accident,  and  not  by 
design.  It  is  now  replaced,  (Art.  XI  of  Condi- 
lions.)  and  is  as  follows.  We  beg  our  subscribers 
to  observe  that  three  things  are  there  required  to 
make  their  claim  valid — and  that  all  these  will 
be  required,  in  regard  to  losses  which  may  occur 
after  this  notice. 

"For  all  copies  not  received  by  mail  at  the  pro- 
per post  offices,  duplicates  will  be  furnished  to 
those  subscribers  who  have  complied  with  their  own 
obligations  ;  provided  that  the  failure  shall  be  no- 
tified through  the  postmaster,  and  within  two 
months  after  the  date  of  the  miscarried  copy."^ 

The  requisition  of  the  evidence  of  the  post-mas- 
ter (or  his  assistant)  is  not  made  because  it  is  deem- 
ed better  than  that  of  the  subscriber,  but  because 
none  other  can  know  the  fact  of  the  missing  num- 
ber not  having  been  brought  by  mail.  It  is  de- 
cidedly for  the  benefit  of  the  subscriber  that  the 
statement  of  the  post-master  should  be  required,  if 
the  officer  is  (as  is  too  often  the  case,)  very  ne- 
glectful of  his  official  duties.  For,  if  knowing  that 
he  will  be  expected  to  testify  as  to  the  non-arrival 
of  lost  numbers,  he  will  be  more  careful  to  prevent 
their  being  borrowed,  or  taken  away  from  his 
office. 

We  earnestly  hope,  that  our  subscribers  and 
friends  will  see  the  propriety  of  these  remarks, 
and  will  take  no  offence  at  our  now  requiring,  what 
in  fact,  our  conditions  and  justice  and  propriety 
required  always. 

To  enforce  the  long  established  rule  is  all  that 
we  can  do  to  restrain  the  depredations  and  heavy 
losses  caused  by  the  practice  of  borrowing.  But 
we  earnestly  beg  of  all  our  subscribers  who  desire 
the  prosperity  of  this  publication,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  that  end,  as  well  aa  to  check  a  most 
shameful  abuse  and  injury  of  our  right  of  proper- 


ty, they  will  hereafter  refuse  to  lend  the  Farm- 
ers' Register,  habitually,  to  any  one  who  is  able 
to  pay  for  it.  And  to  the  borrowers,  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  if  we  should  still  have  ac- 
cess to  them  as  heretofore,  we  will  say,  that  at 
the  very  low  price  at  which  the  Register  can  now 
be  obtained,  they  can  more  cheaply  pay  for  it  and 
own  it,  than  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  mere  labor  of 
borrowing  and  returning  the  numbers. 

We  also  ask  another  favor  of  our  subscribers, 
in  aid  of  the  object  proposed;  which  is  to  forbid 
their  numbers  being  taken  out  of  the  post-offi- 
ces by  any  person  without  their  special  authori- 
ty and  order.  If  we  can  be  guarded  against  the 
actual  and  direct  losses  caused  by  both  classes  of 
borrowers,  (those  without,  as  well  as  those  with 
leave,)  our  guaranty  of  safe  mail-transmission 
will  add  but  a  mere  trifle  to  the  general  cost  of  pub- 
lication. 

The  loss  of  copies,  first  to  subscribers,  and  next 
to  the  publisher,  by  having  to  supply  duplicates,  is 
not  the  only  manner  in  which  the  latter  suffers. 
Sundry  subscribers  who  are  subjected  to  many  of 
these  losses  by  borrowers,  or  by  a  very  negligent 
or  a  very  accommodating  post-master,  cease  to 
ask  that  their  losses  may  be  repaired  ;  but  to  get 
rid  of  the  vexation,  discontinue  their  subscription. 
Thus,  in  various  ways,  we  are  made  to  suffer  so 
much  from  this  system,  that  we  could  more  cheap- 
ly issue,  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  borrowers, 
and  as  a  supply  for  the  negligence  of  unfaithful 
post-masters,  an  extra  impression  of  300  volumes 
annually,  provided,  that  by  paying  so  much,  all 
other  losses  and  injuries,  from  these  sources,  could 
be  avoided. 

But,  though  requiring,  henceforward,  the  condi- 
tions of  re-supply  to  be  complied  with,  we  can, 
without  adding  to  the  great  losses  alreadysustain- 
ed,  and  will  with  pleasure,  and  gratuitously,  fur- 
nish duplicates  of  all  except  the  deficient  Nos.  of 
Vols.  2  to  6  inclusive.  Therefore,  all  old  subscri- 
bers, who  have  lost  any  of  the  numbers  which 
are  surplus,  may  be  supplied  with  any  reasonable 
number,  by  writing  for  ihem,  (post  paid)  within  a 
few  weeks  after  this  notice. 

The  surplus  numbers  which  can  be  thus  given, 
are,  at  present,  the  following  : 

Vol.  2— All  the  Nos.  except  No.  3,  and  Index, 
which  are  deficient. 

Vol.  3— All  except  Nos.  5  and  12,  and  Index. 

Vol.  4 — All  except  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Vol.  5— All  except  No.  8. 

Vol.  6— All  except  Nos.  4  and  8. 

Any  persons  who  may  have  to  spare  any  of  the 
numbers  slated  above  to  be  deficient,  will  confer  a 
favor  by  giving  every  such  one.  Our  previous  of- 
fers to  buy  such,  at  high  prices,  have  been  almost 
fruitless. 
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HUMBUGS.     MULTICAULIS  SEED  AND  CHINESE 
CORN. 

Jt  would  seem  that  the  inforniation  which  we 
have  aimed  to  furnish  to  our  readers  and  the  pub- 
lic is  very  little  prized;  nor  i?  availed  ofeven  when 
it  would  prevent  the  most  barefaced  and  shallow 
yet  successful  and  gainiiil  deceptions,  which  are 
continually  imposed  upon  the  agricultural  public. 
It  has  been  about  five  years  since  we  first  publish- 
ed the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  the  multicaulis  would 
not  re-produce  their  kind,  and  that,  of  course,  they 
were  worthless  for  propagating  ihe  parent  slock  ; 
and  from  time  to  time  this  warning  has  been  often 
repeated,  accompanied  with  the  most  positive 
proofs  of  its  truth.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  thou- 
eands  of  persons,  and  many  even  of  our  subscribers, 
have  bought  at  enormous  prices  what  has  been 
sold  for  multicaulis  or  Chinese  mulberry  seed,  and 
have  failed,  of  course,  to  obtain  a  single  genuine 
plant.  Seed  so  named  and  recommended  ia  stil! 
frequently  advertised  for  sale;  and  at  this  time 
there  is  offered  lor  sale  20  lbs.  of  it,  by  a  salesman 
in  Baltimore,  every  grain  of  which  will  probably 
be  bought,  (provided  the  price  is  high  enough,) 
and  be  allowed  to  perpetrate  a  fraud,  unless  the 
planter  should  be  so  lucky  as  to  find  that  it  will 
not  vegetate.  It  will  add  but  little  force  to  our 
charge,  to  say  that  not  one  pound  or  even  ounce 
of  seed  truly  produced  from  the  morus  multicalis 
has  ever  been  offered  for  sale.  All  believe  this 
who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject.  But  even 
if  all  the  parcels  of  seeds  so  advertised  were  in 
truth  so  produced,  they  would  be  no  better,  and 
their  progeny  no  more  like  the  multicaulis  than 
the  seeds  really  sold,  or  those  of  any  other  kind  of 
mulberry. 

Another  among  the  greatest  of  humbugs  was 
the  "Chinese  tree-corn,"  advertised  by  Grant 
Thorburn,  and  puOed  by  so  many  papers  who 
aided  his  "benevolent  and  charitable"  design. 
We  presented  so  full  an  exposure  of  this  very 
shallow,  and  yet  very  successful  imposition  upon 
the  public  credulity  in  a  former  number,  (p.  490, 
vol.  vi.)  that  it  was  considered  useless  to  pay  any 
further  respect  to  a  matter  so  small  and  contempt- 
ible, by  republishing  the  more  detailed  charges 
and  exposures  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
'Journal  of  Commerce.'  Well !  the  result  has 
been  that  the  "Chinese  corn,"  which  had  been 
advertised  by  Thorburn  at  25  cents  a  ear  has 
since  been  selling  under  our  nose  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  at^l  the  ear — and  bought  by  hun- 
dreds who  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  profit 
by  the  notice  which  we  had  taken  of  the  humbug. 

If  our  attempted  exposures  of  humbug  seeds, 
&c.  actually  serve  to  advertise  and  give  them 


greater  currency  with  purchasers,  we  wish  at 
least  that  that  fact  could  be  understood  by  the 
salesmen  of  such  articles.  In  that  case,  perhaps, 
they  might  be  willing  to  par/  for  our  denunciations, 
such  bribes  (direct  or  indirect)  as  we  have  refused 
to  receive  as  the  price  of  pufls  and  recommenda- 
tions. 


REPRINT   OF  VOL.    I.  OP  FARMERS    REGISTER. 

The  printing  of  another  edition  of  vol.  I.  of  Far- 
mers'Register  has  been  commenced  and  will  pro- 
bably be  completed  within  a  few  months.  To  those 
persons  who  may  hereafter  send  orders  and  pay- 
ment in  advance  tor  full  sets  of  seven  volumes,  the 
new  edition  of  vol.  I.  will  be  supplied,  as  soon  as 
ready,  at  the  same  price  as  the  others  are  ofi'ered 
in  the  conditions,  when  three  or  more  are  bought 
and  paid  for  at  once;  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  $10  lor 
every  3  vols.  Those  persons  who  have  recently 
bought  and  paid  lor  full  sets,  and  who  could  not  then 
be  supplied  with  vol.  I,  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
this  allowance.  No  copy  of  vol.  I  will  be  furnish- 
ed at  the  above  price,  except  as  a  part  of  a  full  set 
sold,  or  to  complete  the  set  of  a  subscriber.  By 
the  single  copy,  vol.  I  will  still  be  at  ^6,  the  price 
at  which  old  and  used  copies  have  been  bought 
back  by  the  publisher  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
which  was  offered  by  advertisement^  and  paid  as 
long  as  one  could  be  thus  obtained.  Of  the  new 
edition  there  will  be  but  a  small  impression,  (as  it 
will  be  wanting  only  to  complete  full  sets,)  and 
therefore  the  cxpenseof  printing  will  necessarily  be 
great  compared  to  the  returns ;  and  most  probably, 
the  sales  will  not  cover  the  cost.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  be  certainly  and  speedily  supplied  with 
copies,  are  requested  to  send  their  orders  and  pay- 
ments as  early  as  may  be  convenient. 


SMITH    FUND. 

The  subscribers  to  the  "Smith  Fund"  are  re- 
quested to  make  payment,  forthwith,  by  checks 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  undersigned,  or  in  any 
other  manner.  The  committee  will  not  wait  more 
than  a  few  weeks  longer  to  dispose  of  the  portion 
already  received,  even  if  the  much  larger  balance 
subscribed  should  still  remain  unpaid. 
For  the  Committee, 

Edmund  Ruffin. 

Petersburg,   Fa.,  March  30,  1839. 


STATE  OF  THE  MULBERRY  TRADE. 

Since  our  last  remarks  on  this  subject,  there 
has  not  only  been  no  decline  of  prices,  but  they 
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have  been  maintained  and  even  increased,  while 
the  commodity  bought  was  in  many  cases  every 
day  getting  much  worse  by  keeping,  and  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  season.  It  is  astonishing  that  there 
should  be  so  little  regard  paid  to  the  preservation 
of  the  healthy  condition,  and  even  of  the  vitality, 
of  the  trees  and  cuttings  which  are  held  and  sold 
at  such  high  prices.  It  would  seem  as  if  most  of 
both  the  holders  for  sale,  and  the  purchasers  for 
planting,  believed  that  ihe  cuttings  would  pre- 
serve both  lile  and  health  under  any  kind  of  treat- 
ment, or  degree  of  exposure.  Many  will  find 
themselves  egregiously  mistaken;  and  many  thou- 
sands of  trees,  whether  with  or  without  roots, 
which  have  been  kept  for  sale,  drying  through  all 
winter,  will  either  not  vegetate  at  all,  or  a  puny  and 
sickly  progeny  of  plants  will  be  produced  from  the 
dried  and  almost  sapless  stems  and  cuttings.  Ma- 
ny tliousands  of  other  plants  will  have  perished 
by  too  much  care  improperly  bestowed  for  protec- 
tion ;  which  losses,  however,  will  fall  on  the  hold- 
ers, as  such  plants  will  be  too  obviouly  damaged, 
or  spoiled,  to  be  used.  Those  holders  who  have 
refused  to  sell  until  the  planting  cannot  be  longer 
safely  delayed,  and  still  more  those  whose  stocks  are 
the  worse  for  keeping,  must  then  sell,or  lose  all;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  a  sudden  fall  in  price,  in  such  places  as 
the  too  great  anxiety  for  higher  prices  has  caused 
plants  to  be  kept  back  too  long,  or  where  neglect 
and  bad  management  have  caused  them  to  be  in- 
jured. The  holder  who  cannot  use  a  stock  that 
would  perish  in  a  kw  days,  will  of  course  sell  at 
any  price  rather  than  lose  all.  And  yet,  those 
xvho  may  wait  and  buy  under  such  circumstances, 
may  find  the  lowest  prices  much  the  dearest  in  the 
end.  There  remain,  however,  very  few  for  sale  in 
Virginia,  and  almost  none,  except  such  as  have 
been  recently  sent  on  from  the  north. 

The  planting  is  already  nearly  over  in  lower 
Virginia,  and  all  farther  south ;  and  indeed  the 
buds  have  so  much  started  that  still  earlier  plant- 
ing would  have  been  safer.  When  the  planting 
season  is  quite  over,  and  no  more  cuttings  can  be 
set  out,  then  will  begin  the  sales  of  the  growing 
«rop.  And  in  regard  to  these,  the  public  may  be 
prepared  for  much  unintentional  deception,  as  well 
as  gross  and  designed  frauds.  The  enhancement 
of  price  was  so  sudden  last  year,  that  none  had 
prepared  to  deceive  ;  and  no  counterfeit  article  has 
been  yet  heard  of,  except  some  bass-wood  cuttings 
sold' in  Massachusetts.  But  it  is  so  easy  to  sub- 
stitute other  kinds  of  mulberry  trees  and  cuttings 
ibr  the  multicaulis,  that  it  will  be  done  to  great  ex- 
tent, if  the  prices  should  be  high  enough  to  invite 
such  frauds.  There  will  be  no  safety  lor  buyers 
except  in  their  either  seeing  the  plants  when  in  leaf, 
or  receiving  them  immediately  of  the  planter,  and 


having  in  his  character,  or  in  other  proof^  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  of  the  absence  of  fraud.  In  the 
manner  in  which  numerous  and  large  sales  have 
been  made,  the  same  stock  passing  through  the 
hands  of  four  or  five  successive  holders  betweeo 
the  raiser  and  the  final  owner,  all  responsibility  is 
lost ;  and  if  a  fraud  had  been  committed,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  fix  it  on  the  real  perpetrator,  nor 
would  it  have  been  suspected  by  the  other  and 
honest  holders  of  the  stock  so  adulterated  or  sub- 
stituted. 

We  mentioned  unintentional  deception — which, 
may  seem  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There  was^. 
however,  much  of  this  during  the  past  season, 
(and  even  unavoidably  so,)  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  same  stocks  being  advertised  by  several 
successive  holders,  and  the  advertisements  being 
all  before  the  public  at  once,  making  it  appear  that 
each  particular  stock  or  quantity  was  three  or  four 
times  as  great  as  it  really  was.  A  system  much 
more  deceplioue,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  has  already 
been  commenced,  and  which  may  be  extended  ad 
infinitum.  By  an  advertisement  in  a  Georgia  pa- 
per, a  dealer  in  Virginia  offers  to  sell  five  millions 
of  trees  next  November,  when  the  offerer  certainly 
does  not  own,  nor  probably  has  the  control  of  a 
tenth,  if  even  a  hundredth  part  of  the  number  of- 
fered. All  that  is  meant  by  any  such  offer  as 
this,  when  the  advertiser  has  not  the  trees  actual- 
ly planted  and  belonging  to  himself,  is,  that  if  he 
can  make  an  advantageous  engagement  to  sell  a 
number  of  trees,  that  he  will  engage  to  procure 
enough  to  furnish  the  supply — and  thus  contrive 
to  make  one  engagement  meet  another.  But  if 
the  very  erroneous  inference  were  drawn,  that 
each  adventurer  actually  held  the  trees  he  may  of- 
fer to  sell,  it  may  appear  that  there  are  for  sale  by 
our  planters  a  hundred  times  as  many  as  are  actu- 
ally growing  in  all  Virginia,  or  even  in  all  the 
world. 


ANSWERS   AND    EXPLANATIOKS   TO    SUBSCRI- 
BERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  or  remarks, 
showing  mistaken  and  erroneous  impressions  of 
subscribers  and  correspondents,  (some  case  of 
which  is  continually  presented,)  it  is  deemed  pro- 
per to  give  here  the  following  general  answers  or 
explanations]  though  the  same  in  purport  have 
been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  conditionsj  or  in  oth- 
er notices  to  the  public. 

Inhere  are  no  general  agents  for  the  Farmers^ 
Register,  nor  will  any  such  agency  be  established, 
vvithotit  previous  notice,  nor  is  any  such  measure 
now  designed.  Neither  is  there  any  special  or 
limited  agency,  except   to  this   extent,  that  the 
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accounts  for  arrears  of  subscriptions  are,  when 
it  is  deemed  necessary,  put  into  the  hands  of  col- 
lectors specially  authorized  to  act.  If  a  subscri- 
ber requests  any  person  to  give  an  order  of  dis- 
continuance, or  to  pay  subscription  money,  or  to 
do  any  thing  else  in  regard  to  the  Farmers'  Regis- 
ter, that  intermediate  person  is  the  agent  of  the 
subscriber,  and  not  ours' ;  and  we  are  in  no  respect 
to  suffer  by  the  failure  of  the  person  to  render  the 
service  so  requested. 

No  credit  will  be  hereafter  given,  or  account 
opened,  for  sums  for  which  a  deduction  is  allow- 
ed for  cash  advanced.  The  least  reflection  will 
show  the  necessity  for  this  rule.  The  prices  and 
deductions  for  joint  and  advanced  payments  are 
plainly  stated  in  the  Conditions ;  and  should  any 
advanced  payment  miscarry  by  mail,  we  are  bound 
10  bear  the  loss,  and  will  furnish  the  volumes  so  or- 
dered, upon  exhibition  ot  the  fact  of  the  lost  remit- 
tance. Therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  for,  or  con- 
venience gained  by,  not  sending  payments  with 
the  first  orders.  If  any  charge  for  joint  subscrip- 
tions, or  large  purchases  of  volumes,  has  to  be 
made,  it  will  hereafter  always  be  entered  at  the 
regular  and  full  price  of  $5  the  volume. 


For  the  Farmers'  Register. 
MONTHLY   COMMERCIAL   REPORT. 

The  present  month  has  not  been  one  of  im- 
provement in  the  prices  of  produce.  Most  arti- 
cles have  declined  from  the  high  rates  which 
they  had  previously  attained.  Money  is  less 
abundant.    Tidings  from  Europe  have  been  leas 


frequent,  rather  unsatisfactory,  and  the  latest  are 
now  six  weeks  old.  The  disturbances  in  Canada 
have  been  succeeded  by  those  in  Maine,  creating 
apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  some  that  our 
friendly  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  may  be 
interrupted.  Vessels  are  scarce,  and  freights 
high.  Speculation,  which  some  weeks  ago  was 
active  in  every  article  of  domestic  produce,  has 
been  arrested  by  those  causes,  fortunately  perhaps, 
for  those  vvho  were  sanguine. 

Tobacco  has  declined  about  $2  per  100  lbs.;, 
and  may  now  be  quoted  at  $7  to  15,  although  the 
belief  in  a  very  short  crop  remains  unchanged. 
The  price  of  flour  is  full  a  dollar  per  barrel  lower, 
and  country  brands  cannot  be  readily  sold  at  ^7. 
Wheat  is  down  to  il  35  to  SI  45  ets.  Cotton  i» 
dull  at  about  i  cent  decline,  and  now  sells  at  13^ 
to  14|  cts.  The  receipts  in  all  porta  are  about 
200,000  bales  less  than  in  March  last. 

Stocks  generally  have  felt  the  unfavorable  in- 
fluence ;  and  in  the  northern  cities,  where  it  has 
been  most  prevalent,  the  decline  is  very  conside- 
rable. 

The  next  news  from  Europe  is  anxiously  looked 
for,  but  the  political  aspect,  it  is  apprehended  will 
be  unfavorable. 

Exchange  on  London  9^  percent,  premium. 

March  26,  1839.  X. 


From  the  American  Silk  Grower. 

long  preservation   of  the  vitality  of 
silk-worms'  eggs. 

I  have  ascertained  here  that  silk-worm  eggs 
have  been  preserved  in  ice-houses  for  twenty-two 
months,  and  that  they  hatched  as  well  as  new 
eggs,  by  being  hatched  in  a  moist  air;  a  too  dry 
afr  was  probably  the  cause  of  failure  at  Burling- 
ton last  year.  S.  W.  C. 
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IRRIGATION  OF  LOMBARDY. 

From  Arthur  Young's  Notes  on  the  Agriculture  of  Lombardy. 
C  Concluded  from  page  188.^ 

The  same  law  that  has  been  so  efl'ectual  in  wa- 
tering Piedmont,  operates  here  also,  and  has  done 
even  greater  things.  He  who  discovers  a  spring, 
conducts  it  where  he  pleases,  paying  a  fixed  com- 
pensation* lor  cutting  through  the  properties  of 
others.  All  rivers  belong,  as  in  Piedmont,  to  the 
sovereign,  who  sells  tixe  waters  to  speculators  for 
this  most  beneficial  purpose  of  irrigation.  In  tjie 
distribution  of  it,  by  sale,  they  do  not  measure  by 
the  hour,  as  in  Piedmont,  but  by  the  ounce  ;  12 
oz.  are  a  braccio,  or  22  inches:  an  ounce  ol  water 
is  a  stream  that  runs  one  braccio  long  and  one 
ounce  deep  ;  and  the  farther  the  water  has  run, 
the  higher  is  the  price,  as  being  more  charged 
with  manure. 

As  an  example  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  this 
law,  I  was  shown,  between  Milan  and  Pavia,  a 
spring  that  was  discovered  two  miles  irom  the 
lands  of  the  discoverer,  the  properties  of  many 
persons  lying  between  him  and  the  spring.  He 
first  bought  the  property  of  the  person  in  whose 
land  it  was  situated,  which  was  easily  done,  as  it 
was  too  low  to  be  there  of  any  use ;  then  he  con- 
ducted it  by  a  trench  at  pleasure  the  two  miles, 
paying  the  fixed  price  lor  cutting  through  his 
neighbors'  lands;  and,  having  gained  it  upon  his 
own,  presently  changed  poor  hungry  arable  grav- 
el into  a  very  fine  watered  meadow. 

Near  Milan,  a  watered  meadow  sells  at  800  llv. 
the  pertica,  (£32.  15s.  the  English  acre;)  and 
the  rent  of  such  is  about  30  liv.  (£1.  5s.  the  Eng- 
lish acre.)  Thismustnot,however,be classed  high; 
for  there  are  lands  that  rise  to  4000  liv.  (  £  163  the 
English  acre.)  In  landatSOOZitJ.  orlOOO/Zu.  water 
often  makes  half  of  the  value  ;  that  is,  the  rent  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  will  be  15  liv.  to  20  liv.;  and 
as  much  to  some  other  person  tor  the  water. 

In  viewing  a  great  farm,  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Milan,  in  the  road  to  Pavia,  I  found  that  all  the 
watered  meadow  was  mown  four  times  ;  and  that 
what  was  watered  in  winter,  prati  di  mercila,  five 
times.  Such  is  the  value  of  water  here,  that  this 
farm,  which,  watered,  is  rented  at  20  liv.  the  perti- 
ca, would  not  let  at  more  than  6  liv.  without  wa- 
ter, the  soil  being  gravel.  The  irrigation  of  the 
mercita  begins  in  October,  and  lasts  till  March, 
when  it  is  regulated  like  all  other  meadows.  All 
in  general  begin  in  April,  and  last  till  Septem- 
ber ;  and  if  there  be  no  rain,  once  in  seven  to  fi!- 
teen  days.  An  ounce  of  water,  running  continu- 
ally from  the  24lh  of  March  to  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, is  worth,  and  will  sell  for  1000  liv.     When 


*  These  laws,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  irrigation, 
are  as  old  as  the  republic  of  Milan;  first  compiled  into 
a  collection  of  statutes  and  customs  in  1216,  (Verri,  p. 
239.)  They  were  revised  and  collected,  by  order  of 
Charles  V,  and  are  in  full  force  to  this  day.  Consti- 
tutiones  Dondnii  Mediolanensis  Decretis  et  Senalus 
Consultis.  Gab.  Verri.  Folio,  1717.  De  aquis  et 
fluminibus,  p.  16S. 
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arable  crops  want  water,  it  is  always  given. 

Milan  to  Mozzata. — Every  considerable  spring 
that  is  found,  becomes  the  origin  of  a  new  canal. 
They  clear  out  the  head  for  a  basin,  and  sink 
casks,  by  way  of  tunnels,  for  the  water  to  rise 
freely,  and  without  impediment  Irom  mud  or 
weeds.  There  are  usually  three,  four,  or  five  of 
these  tunnels,  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin  of  twenty 
or  thirty  yards. 

Milan  to  Lodi. — Of  all  the  exertions  that  I  have 
any  where  seen  in  irrigation,  they  are  here  by  far 
the  greatest.  The  canals  are  not  only  more  nu- 
merous, more  incessant,  and  without  interruption, 
but  are  conducted  with  the  most  attention,  skill, 
and  expense.  There  is,  for  most  ol  the  way,  one 
canal  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  sometimes  two. 
Cross  on^s  are  thrown  over  these,  on  arches,  and 
pass  in  trunks  of  brick  or  stone  under  the  road.  A 
very  considerable  one,  after  passing  for  several 
miles  by  the  side  of  the  highway,  sinks  under  it, 
and  also  under  two  other  canals,  carried  in  stone 
troughs  eight  feet  wide ;  and  at  the  same  place 
under  a  smaller,  that  is  conducted  in  wood.  The 
variety  of  directions  in  which  the  water  is  carried, 
the  ease  with  which  it  flows  in  contrary  directions, 
the  obstacles  which  are  overcome,  are  objects  of 
admiration.  The  expense  thus  employed,  in  the 
twenty  miles  from  Milan  to  Lodi,  is  immense. 
There  is  but  little  rice,  and  some  arable,  which 
does  not  seem  under  the  best  management;  but 
the  grass  and  clover  rich  and  luxuriant :  and  there 
are  some  great  herds  of  cows,  to  which  all  this 
country  ought  to  be  applied,  i  cannot  but  esteem 
the  twenty  miles  as  afibrding  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious and  valuable  prospects  in  the  power  of  a  far- 
mer to  view  ;  we  have  some  undertakings  in  Eng- 
land that  are  meritorious  ;  but  they  sink  to  nothing 
in  comparison  with  these  great  and  truly  noble 
works.  It  is  one  of  the  rides  which  I  wish  those 
to  take,  who  think  that  every  thing  is  to  be  seen 
in  England. 

jLodi. — Examining  some  watered  meadows  in 
high  estimation,  I  found  the  following  plants  most 
predominant,  and  in  the  order  in  which  I  note 
them  : — 1,  Ranunculus  repens  j  2,  7'rifolium  pra- 
tense  j  3,  Chicorium  intybus  j  4,  Plantago  lance- 
olata  J  5,  JlchilUa  millefolium  ;*  and  about  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  herbage  at  bottom  seems  what 
are  properly  called  grasses.  These  rich  meadows 
about  Lodi  are  all  intersected  by  ditches,  without 
hedges,  but  a  double  row  of  pollard  poplars  ;  all  on 
a  dead  level,  and  no  drains  to  be  seen.  They  are 
now  (October,)  cutting  the  grass  and  weeds  in  the 
ditches,  to  cart  home  for  making  dung.  The  mea 
dows  are  commonly  cut  thrice  ;  but  the  best  lour 

*  There  appeared  but  few  signs  of  ray-grass,  yet  it 
certainly  abounds  in  some  of  their  fields  ;  opinions  in 
Lombardy  dilFer  concerning  it;  Sig.  Scannagatta prai- 
ses it  highly,  (Atti  di  Milano,  torn,  ii  p.  114;)  but  one 
of  the  best  writers  in  their  language,  Sig.  Lavezari, 
(torn.  i.  p.  82.)  wonders  rather  at  the  commendations 
given  of  it  in  other  countries  :  he  mistakes  the  French 
name,  it  is  not  sainfoin ;  the  lojexsa  of  Lombardy,  and 
the  ray-grass  of  England,  is  the  lolinm  perenne  ;  the 
French  sainfoin  is  the  hedysamm  onobrachis. 
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times.  The  produce  of  hay  per  pertica,  6  f ass  I, 
o/'lOO  lb.  of  28  oz.  at  the  three  cuts.  Price  ol'the 
first,  8  liv.  per  Pass  ;  of  the  second,  5  liv. ;  of  the 
third,  ^liv.  They  water  immediately  alter  clear- 
ing, if  there  be  no  rain.  Without  irrigation,  the 
rent  of  the  country  in  general  would  be  only  one- 
third  of  what  it  is  at  present.  In  (brming  these 
watered  meadows,  they  have  very  singular  cus- 
toms— all  are  broken  up  in  rotation ;  flax  sown  for 
the  first  crop,  and  their  way  of  laying  down  is  to 
leave  a  wheat  stubble  to  clothe  itself;  clover  is  pro- 
hibited by  lease,  from  an  absui-d  notion  that  it  ex- 
hausts the  land  ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  good  as  what 
the  nature  of  the  ground  gives  ;  but  on  worse  land, 
the  other  side  of  the  Adda,  they  sow  clover. 

Ziodi  to  C'oddgno. — All  this  country  the  same  as 
about  Lodi ;  a  dead  level,  cut  into  bits  of  from  three 
to  ten  acres,  by  ditches,  without  hedges,  and 
planted  with  double  rows  of  poplars  and  willows, 
all  young,  for  they  are  cut  as  soon  as  the  size  is 
that  of  a  thin  man  :  here  and  there  one  is  lelt  to 
run  up  to  timber.  I  remarked,  in  the  meadows 
fed,  that  the  ranunculus  is  avoided  by  the  cows 
as  much  as  possible.  I  expected,  in  one  meadow, 
to  find  it  the  acris,  but  much  of  it  was  the  repens. 
All  this  country  is  alternately  in  tillage;  ridge 
and  furrow  every  where:  no  permanent  meadow. 
After  seven  miles,  the  road  being  natural,  shows 
the  soil  to  be  a  loamy  sand,  binding  with  rains.* 
Codogno. — Thirteen  pertiche  of  watered  land 
necessary  for  a  cow ;  the  hay  of  which  is  cut 
thrice  and  it  is  fed  once  ;  such  land  sells  at  300 
liv.  free  from  tax.  The  whole  country  is  plough- 
ed by  turns,  being  down  to  clover  for  the  cows 
four  years-.  1.  Flax,  and  then  millet;  2,  maize; 
3,  wheat  and  clover;  and  rests  then  for  feeding 
cows;  white  clover  comes,  but  it  is  bad  for  cheese. 
The  reader  will  note,  that  this  opinion  differs  from 
that  near  Milan. 

Codogno  to  Crema. — Crossing  the  Adda,  from 
the  Lodizan,  there  is  more  arable,  and  much  few- 
er cows. 

31ilan  to  Vaprio. — In  this  line  there  are  some 
dairies,  but  not  many.  Near  I  he  city  there  is 
much  grass,  all  cut  into  patch-work  of  divisions, 
and  planted  so  as  to  seem  a  wood  of  willows  ; 
after  that  much  tillage:  though  all  is  flat,  and 
there  are  no  great  exertions  in  watering.  But 
the  road  passes  by  that  fine  navigable  canal  de 
JVlartesano  from  Milan,  which,  at  Vaprio  is  sus- 
pended as  it  were  against  the  hill,  twenty  feet 
above  the  Adda :  a  noble  spectacle. 

Before  we  quit  the  Milanese,  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  a  general  remark  on  the  conduct  of  their 


*  As  well  watered  as  this  country  is,  yet  in  the 
spring  1779  the  season  was  so  dry,  that,  "where  the 
Lamfero  enters  the  Po,  men  and  women  crossed  the  Po 
itself  on  foot,  as  if  merely  a  rivulet ;  the  rector  of  Al- 
beroni  himself  passed  it,  and  the  water  reached  only  to 
his  middle.  The  damage  was  great  every  where,  but 
fatal  in  the  Lodizan,  where  herds  of  cows  were  obliged 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  be  pastured  :  the  mis- 
chief the  greater,  as  from  1774  to  1779  they  had  aug- 
mented their  cows  5000,  (Opuscoli  Scelti,  tom,  vi,  p. 
56.)  The  climate  has,  however,  in  all  ages,  been  sub- 
ject to  great  droughts.  From  May  1158  to  May  1159. 
there  fell  no  rain  in  Lombardy  ;  wells  and  springs  all 
dried  up.  The  Emperor  passed  the  Adige,  witli  his 
army,  near  Verona,  without  boats ;  and  the  Count  Pa- 
latine of  Bavaria  passed  thus' the  Poj  below  Ferrara. 
GiuUna,  toiii,  vi.  p.  175. 


irrigation,  that  some  evils  are  observed  to  attend 
the   practice,  for  want  of  a   better  foresight  and 
more  attention  ;  particularly  from  the  gradual  en- 
largement of  the  carrier  canals  and  ditches  ;  they 
clean  them  with  so  much  care,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining the  mud,  as  a  manure,  that  these  are  every 
where  become  too  wide  for  the  quantity  of  water 
they  convey.     Sig.  Bignami  has  written  upon  this 
point  very  rationally,  in  his  dissertation  iS'w//'  abu- 
so  dl  scavarc  i  canali  delle  roggie  ed  ifossi  nel  Lo- 
digiano  ;  where  he  asserts,  that  one-tenth  part  of 
their  lands  is  occupied  by  canals  and  ditches.     The 
evils  are  numerous;  it  is  not  only  a  considerable 
loss  of  land,  but  it  is  an  equal  loss  of  water,  for 
when  an  oncia  of  a  given  run  of  water  is  purchased, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  its  first  filling 
a  great  or  a  small  channel,  as  in  proportion  to  the 
size  will  be  the  quantity  of  useless  fluid.    The  at- 
mosphere is  also  proportionably  contaminated  ;  for 
this  great  breadth,  either  of  stagnant  water,  when 
irrigation  is  not  actually  going  on,  or,   what  is 
worse,  of  mud,  in  so  hot  a  climate,  must  be  pes- 
tiferous; and  to  this  have  been  attributed  the  dis- 
tempers which  have  frequently  m.ade  such  havoc 
among  their  cattle.     Another  inconvenience  is  the 
greater  expense  of  all  erections,   bridges,  sluices, 
&c.  which  are  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the 
channels.     The  remedy  is  obvious  ;  it  is  to  forbear 
all  cleansing  lor  the  sake  of  mud  ;  to  let  all  aqua, 
tic  weeds,  and  other  plants,  grow  freely  on  the 
banks,  edges,  and  sides  of  the  canals,  and  to  clear 
them  in  the  middle  only.     Such  a  conduct  would, 
in  time,  quite  choak  them  up,  and  enable  the  far- 
mer to  keep  hi.s  canals  exactly  to  iheir  right  width. 
All  these  plants  covering   the  spaces  which,  in 
canals  often  cleaned,  are  bare  earth  or  mud,  would 
be  very  beneficial  towards  preventing  and  decom- 
posing that  noxious,  and  mephitic,  and  inflamma- 
ble gas,  always  issuing  from  such  mud,  which  is 
so  pestilential   to  animals,  yet  so  salutifijrous  to 
plants;  for  mud,  covered  with  plants  that  are  ready 
to  feed  on  its  exhalations,  is  much  less  mischiev- 
ous than  that  which  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a 
burning  sun.    Count  Carlo  Bettoni,  of  Brescia,  has 
practised  a  method  which  acts  on  similar  pnnci- 
ples;  namely,  that  of  burying  or  fixing  willows  or 
poplars  to  the  sides  of  the  rivers  whose  banks  he 
wanted  to  preserve,  with  the  precaution  oidy  of 
keeping  the.  ends  of  the  branches  out  of  water;  he 
finds  that  they  grow  vigorously  in  this  situation, 
and,  by  stopping  the  mud  of  the  current,  form  a 
solid  bank;  this,  on  a  small  scale,  might  certainly 
be  executed  :  also  in  the  canals  of  irrigation,  as  it 
has  been  remarked,  by  the  author  already  quoted, 
in  the  j^tti  di  JMilano. 

Venetian  State. —  Vaprio  to  Bergamo. — 
There  is  a  mixture  of  watered  meadow  in  this 
line,  but  the  quantity  is  not  considerable.  In  some 
which  are  old,  I  found  a  good  sprinkling  of  trifo- 
lium  repens,  chicorium  intybus,  and  plantago  Ian- 
ccolata  ;  but  also  much  ranunculus  nni\  rubbish. 
In  the  plain  close  to  Bergamo,  they  clean  the  irri- 
gation-ditches at  the  end  of  November,  and  har- 
rowing them  with  a  faggot,  to  thicken  the  water, 
let  it  immediately  on  to  their  meadows,  which  is 
said  to  enrich  them  much. 

To  Brescia. — The  Venetian  state,  thus  far,  is  a 
considerable  falling  off"  from  the  Milanese,  in  re- 
spect to  irrigation  ;  the  country  is  not  without  ca- 
nals, but  nefther  the  number,  nor  the  importance 
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of  ihem  is  to  be  compared  to  those  of  Milan. 
From  Coquillo  to  Brescia,  there  are  many  chan- 
nels, yet  the  lands  are  not  half  watered. 

Brescia  to  Verona. — The  road  passes,  for  some 
distance,  by  a  very  fine  canal,  yet  the  quantity  of 
watered  lan:i  in  this  route  is  but  inconsiderable. 
Belbre  we  arrive  at  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  there 
are  a  few  meadows  never  ploughed,  that  have  a 
good  appearance:  but  none  from  the  lake  to  Ve- 
rona. On  the  whole,  these  forty  nsiles,  lor  want 
of  more  irrigation,  are  not  con)parable  to  the  Mi-  | 
lanese  or  to  Piedmont.     This  route,  so  much   to   stern  and  tyrannical  government. 


Venice. — The  same  admirable  law,  that  takes 
place  in  the  Milanese,  lor  enabling  every  man  to 
conduct  water  where  he  pleases,  is  found  in  the 
Venetian  state  also,  contrary  to  my  information  at 
Padua;  but  so  many  forms  are  necessary,  and  the 
person  who  attempts  it  must  fight  his  way  through 
so  much  expensive  litigation,  that  it  is  a  dead  let- 
ter, and  nothing  done  in  consequence.  1  was  (ar- 
iher  told,  that  it  is  a  principle  of  the  Venetian  code, 
that  not  only  all  rivers,  but  even  springs,  and  rain 
itself,  belongs  to  the  prince  :  an  idea  worthy  of  this 


the  north,  gives  the  traveller  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  chain  of  considerable  cities,  and  of  ob- 
serving the  effects  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
governments  that  has  existed;  but,  a  better  direc- 
tion for  tne,  would  have  been  by  Cremona  and 
Mantua. 

Verona. — The  meadows  here  are  cut  thrice,  and 
fed  once;  r.re  never  ploughed,  if  good  and  well 
watered.  Water  for  irrigation  here,  as  in  all 
Lombardy,  is  measured  with  great  care  and  atten- 
tion, by  what  is  called  the  quadrata,  which  is  a 
square  foot,  (the  Veronese  foot  is  to  the  English 
about  as  twenty  are  to  twelve.)  Twelve  quadrate 
are  sufficient  to  water  five  hundred  canf^i  of  rice- 
grounds,  (about  three  hundred  and  eighty  English 
acres,)  and  the  price  of  such  a  quantity  of  water, 
is  commonly  about  three  thousand  zecchini  (1425Z 
sterling.)  The  wheels  in  this  city,  for  raising  wa- 
ter for  irrigating  the  gardens,  are  very  complete  ; 
they  receive  the  water,  as  in  Spain,  into  hollow 
fellies.  There  is  one  in  the  garden  of  theDaniele 
monastery,  for  watering  about  fourcampi,  which 
are  said  to  yield  a  revenue  of  three  hundred  zec- 
chini;  which  is  one  hundred  zecchini,  of  93.  6d. 
per  English  acre.  The  wheel  raises  the  water 
about  twenty-five  feet,  receiving  its  motion  by  the 
stream  ;  a  low  wall  crossing  the  garden,  conveys 
the  water  in  a  trench  of  masonry  on  its  tops;  and 
a  walk  passing  along  the  centre  of  the  garden,  the 
wall  there  is  open  to  admit  the  path;  the  water 
sinking  in  a  syphon,  and  rising  on  the  other  side, 
to  the  same  height,  passes  again  along  the  wall, 
in  the  same  manner  as  canals  are  carried  under 
roads  in  Piedmont,  &c.  The  wheel  has  double 
fellies,  for  giving  water  on  both  sides  into  troughs, 
which  unite  in  the  same  receiver,  and  the  washers 
for  giving  the  motion  are  placed  between  the  i'e\- 
lies.  The  whole  apparatus,  complete,  cost  three 
hundred  zecchini. 

To  Vlcenza. — There  are  in  this  tract  of  country, 
some  perennial  meadows  watered,  quite  upon  a 
level,  which  have  a  very  good  aspect ;  the  exis- 
tence of  such  should  make  us  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Lodizan  system  of  ploughing,  where 
water  is  so  regularly  at  command. 

Padua. — The  country,  from  Vicenza  to  this  city, 
is  not  watered,  like  many  other  districts  of  Lom- 
bardy. The  practice  is  very  well  known ;  and 
there  are  rice-grounds  about  Padua,  but  not  nearly 
the  use  made  of  water  which  is  found  in  the  Mi- 
lanese; yet  the  rivers  in  the  Venetian  state  belong 
to  the  prince,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and 
water  is  consequently  to  be  bought:  but  there  is 
not  the  same  right  to  conduct  it  at  will,  and  con- 
sequently the  water  itself  might  almost  as  well 
not  exist. 

To  Venice. — In  this  tract  1  saw  no  irrigation, 
though  the  whole  is  very  low,  and  quite  level. 


Ecclesiastical  state. — Bologna. — I  saw 
no  watered  lands. 

TuscAKY. — I  saw  no  irrigation  in  Tuscany  ; 
and,  from  the  intelligence  I  received,  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  quantity  is  not  considerable ; 
some  meadows,  however,  are  watered  after  mow- 
ing. The  best  meadows  I  heard  of,  are  about 
Poggio,  Caiana,  Villa  Sovrana,  ten  miles  from 
Florence. 

DuTCHY  OF  MoDENA.— The  quantity  of  irri- 
gated land  in  the  Modenese,  is  but  small ;  it  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  six  biolche  in  eighty,  nor 
have  they  more  than  fifteen  perpetual  water-mills 
in  the  whole  territor}'.  From  Modenato  Reggio, 
there  is  a  sprinkling  of  these  meadows,  the  canals 
for  which,  taken  from  the  Lecchia,  are  not  large  ; 
all,  whether  watered  or  not,  are  manuring,  vvith 
black  well  rotted  compost,  and  have  a  very  neat 
countenance. 

DuTCHY  OF  Parma.— The  country  from  Reg- 
gio to  Parma,  is  not  without  watering,  but  the 
quantity  is  inconsiderable  ;  there  is,  in  this  line  of 
country,  a  great  inferiority  to  that  from  Modena 
to  Reggio;  not  the  same  neatness  nor  attention, 
in  any  respect;  there  are  mole-casts  in  the  mea- 
dows, a  thing  unseen  belbre  ;  and  though  there  are 
much  cattle  and  sheep,  yet  the  features  of  the  hus- 
bandry are  worse.  From  Parma  to  Firenzuola, 
not  an  hundredth  part  of  the  country  irrigated,  yet 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  grass,  and  in  some  places 
in  large  pieces. 

Piedmont.— /^avese,  4-c.— For  some  miles  in 
the  Sardinian  territories,  there  are  a  good  many 
meadows,  but  very  Cew  watered.  I  passed  two 
small  channels  of  irrigation,  but  the  quantity  was 
inconsiderable.  If  a  map  of  these  countries  be  ex- 
amined, there  is  the  appearance  of  many  rivers 
descending  from  the  Appenines,  and  falling  into 
the  Po,  but  the  use  made  of  them  is  small.  °  It  is 
remarkable,  that  all  the  way  by  Tortona,  Alexan- 
dria, &c.  to  Turin,  the  quantity  of  irrigation,  till 
almost  close  to  the  last  mentioned  city,  fs  quite  in- 
considerable, not  one  acre,  perhaps,  in  a  thousand. 
What  an  idea  can  be  framed  of  Piedmont,  by  those 
who  pass  through  it  from  Mont  Cenis,  and  quit  it 
for  Milan  or  Tortona,  without  seeing  it  from  Tu- 
rin to  Coni? 

Savoy. — In  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  by 
Lanesburg,  &c.  they  mow  their  watered  meadows 
once  only,  but  in  the  plain  twice. 

From  this  detail  of  the  irrigation  of  Lombardy, 
it  must  be  apparent,  that,  for  want  of  laws  similar 
to  those  which  take  place  fully  in  Piedmont,  and 
the  Milanese,  and  partially  in  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice, no  such  exertions  are  ever  likely  to  be  made 
in  a  free  country.  We  can  in  England  form  no 
navigation,  or  road,  or  make  any  trespass  or  pri- 
vate property,  without  the  horribly  expensive  form 
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of  an  act  of  parliament ;  we  cannot  even  inclose 
our  own  property,  witliout  tlie  same  ceremony. 
Nor  is  it  only  tlie  expense  of  sucii  applications, 
but  the  necessity  of  them  generates  opposition  at 
every  step,  and  a  man  must  fight  his  way  through 
county-meetings,  through  attorneys,  agents,  coun- 
cil, witnesses,  and  litigation, — in  a  manner  odious 
to  every  liberal  feeling,  and  at  a  ruinous  expense, 
before  he  is  at  liberty  to  improve  his  own  estate, 
without  any  detriment  to  others  ;  every  idea  ol" 
such  works,  therefore,  in  England,  as  we  have 
eeen  common  in  Lombardy,  is  visionary  and  im- 
practicable ;  and  we  must  continue  to  view,  with 
eyes  of  envy  and  admiration,  the  noble  exer- 
tions which  have  been  made  and  perfected  in  that 
country,  and  which,  in  truth,  very  much  exceed 
any  thing  we  have  to  exhibit  in  any  walk  of  agri- 
culture in  this  island: — an  example  to  hold  up  ibr 
imitation,  and  an  ample  field  of  practical  study. 


OMISSIOS. 

The  following  extracts  from  Arthur  Young's 
^Notes  on  the  Agriculture,  of  Lombardy,''  had  been 
marked  to  be  included  or  cited  in  the  "Essay  on 
Silk  Culture,''  in  the  preceding  number,  (p.  140.) 
They  show  the  great  extremes  afheat  of  summer 
and  cold  of  winter  in  this,  the  most  productive  silk 
country  of  Europe ;  and  they  furnish  strong  tes- 
timony in  addition  to  that  which  was  presented, 
that  the  similar  extremes,  which  belong  to  the  cli- 
mate of  Virginia,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  silk- 
culture,  constitute  the  strongest  assurance  of  its 
success  and  profitable  returns. 

"The  great  complaint  in  Piedmont,  Is  the  exces- 
sive heat  in  summer ;  equal,  I  was  assured,  to  al- 
most any  that  is  felt  on  the  globe,  and  of  a  suffo- 
cating quality ;  while  the  frosts  in  winter  are  as 
severe,  in  the  contrary  extreme.  The  pestiferous 
climate  of  Sardinia  is  known  to  every  body;  though 
between  39  and  41  degrees  latitude  ;  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  island,  they  are  not  forwarder  than 
in  the  Milanese  :  they  cut  their  corn  in  the  north 
part  in  July  :  in  the  Milanese  belbre  the  end  of 
June." 

"The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Milanese,  is  the  mildness  and  warmth  ol 
northern  and  mountainous  tracts,  and  the  severity 
felt  in  the  plain.  This  iiict  is  found  particularly 
around  the  lakeof  Como;  upon  all  the  western  coast 
of  that  lake,  which  is  about  forty  miles  long,  the 
agrumi,  as  the  Italians  call  oranges,  lemons,  &c. 
are  found,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  in  good  perli^c- 
lion;  yet  the  whole  of  the  lake  is  bounded  by  the 
high  Alps,  which,  immediatly  to  the  north,  are 
covered  with  eternal  snows.  On  the  rich  plain  of 
Milan,  and  thence  to  the  Appenines,  no  such 
plant  can  be  left  exposed  ;  olives  are  not  seen,  and 
oranges,  lemons,  and  bergamots,  must  be  covered 
in  winter." 

"In  an  experiment  made  at  Vicenza,  in  the  Ve- 
netian state,  by  the  Accademia  Agraria  of  this 
city,  they  sowed  wheat  October  18,  1787  ;  came 
up  the  2Sth  ;  the  ears  appeared  May  2,  1788  ;  the 
flowers  May  13;  reaped  June  19." 

"I  was  at  Florence  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  the  ice  was  four  inches  thick  ;  a  severity  never 


yet  known  in  England.    The  English  were,  at 
the  same  time,  skating  at  Rome." 

"One-filth  of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  are 
calculated  to  be  destroyed  by  hail  and  other  acci- 
dents." 

"In  the  management  of  the  vines  in  the  Parma- 
zan,  there  is  a  practice,  which  shews  the  constant 
dread  of  severe  frosts.  All  the  vines  are  now  (in 
November,)  turned  down,  and  the  end  shoots  bu- 
ried* in  the  earth  to  preserve  them  ;  yet  in  a  wet 
season  they  suflijr  by  this  treatment,  as  well  as  in 
all  seasons,  by  bemg  stript  from  the  trees,  in  order 
to  undergo  this  operation." 

"JNlr.  Professor  Symonds,  in  the  excellent  paper 
quoted  above,  removed  the  common  erroneous  idea 
of  the  fine  climate  of  Italy.  I  made  many  inquiries 
concerning  the  leading  facts,  and  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is,  in  point  of  health  and 
agreeableness,  one  of  the  worst  climates  in  the 
world  :  with  the  views  of  a  farmer,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  productions  which  the 
whole  peninsula  owes  to  its  climate  are  very  val- 
uable. To  omit  speaking  of  Sicily  or  Naples,  I  may 
remark,  that  planting  the  poor  brashy  hills  of  Tus- 
cany with  olives  is  an  advantage  unequalled  by 
any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the  north  of  Europe  ; 
that  the  produce  of  silk  throughout  Lombardy  is 
an  object  of  the  first  importance — that  rice  is 
found  to  be  an  article  of  almost  unrivalled  profit : 
that  the  productive  state  of  the  meadows  is  indebt- 
ed almost  as  much  to  the  heat  of  the  summers,  as 
to  the  plenty  of  water;  and.  for  any  thing  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  admirable  quality  of  the  cheese 
also.  These  are  all  objects  of  great  magnitude, 
and  entirely  derived  from  climate." 


From  the  Penny  Magazine. 
IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    CULTIVATION    OF  TUK 
VINE  IN  FRANCE. 

Whenever  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
France  and  England  shall  be  regulated  by  better 
principles  of  economy  thun  those  under  which  it 
is  at  present  conducted,  wine  will  be  the  great  sta- 
ple with  which  the  French  will  make  their  ex- 
changes for  English  products.  A  lew  statements 
exhibiting  the  extent  of  production  in  this  article 
in  France  will  not  therefore  be  devoid  of  interest. 
In  presenting  the  ibilowing  facts,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  we  have  borrowed  largely  from  J)r. 
Bowring's  'Report  on  the  Commercial  Intercourse 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  :' — 

According  to  the  estimates  of  M.  Cavoleau, 
who  obtained  a  prize  given  by  the  institute  Ibr  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  vineyards  and  vines  of 
France,  the  quantity  of  vineyard-land  in  1806 
was  about  4,142,600  English  acres,  and  in  1827 
about  4,265,000  acres.  The  calculations  of  the 
French  Statistical  Society  show  that  in  1788  the 
number  of  acres  in  cultivation  was  3,988,800 
acres,  and  in  1829  about  5,104,000  acres.  The 
vine-growers  estimate  the  increase  of  vineyards 
since  1788  at  28  per  cent. 

France  is  divided,  ibr  fiscal  purposes,  into  76 
wine-districts,  in  the  same  way  that  England  is 
sub-divided  by  the  board  of  excise  into  districts 
termed   "collections."      The    total  superfices  of 


*  The  same  practice  was  known  among  the  ancients. 
See  Slrabo,  Ub.  vii.  and  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vii.  c.  3. 
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France  is  not  quite  53,000,000  hectares,  the  un- 
cultivated lands  amounting  to  nearl}'  one-eighth 
of  the  whole.  More  than  one-thiriieth  part  of 
France,  including  the  waste  lands,  is  cultivated  in 
vineyards  :  this  is  equivalent  to  about  a  seventh 
part  of  England.  If  the  counties  of  Bedlbrd, 
Buckingham,  Berks,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Mid- 
dlesex, Oxford,  Rutland,  Surrey,  Westmoreland, 
and  Worcester,  were  entirel}^  covered  with  vine- 
yards, the  vineyards  of  France  would  exceed  them 
in  extent  by  375  square  miles.  The  distance  from 
London  to  York  is  196  miles  ;  and  if  the  land  on 
each  side  of  the  road  produced  vines,  instead  of 
grain  and  food  for  cattle,  each  side  of  the  road  to 
the  extent  of  above  sixteen  miles  must  be  appro- 
priated to  this  purpose  in  order  to  equal  the 
breadth  of  land  in  France  which  is  devoted  to  the 
vine  ;  or,  in  other  word?,  a  tract  of  country  near- 
ly 200  miles  long  and  33  broad. 

M.  Cavoleau  estimated  the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  vineyards  at  21,615,572/.;  the 
Statistical  Society  at  28,040,000/,  and  in  17SS  at 
only  14,260,000/. 

M.  Cavoleau  is  of  opinion  that  the  quantity  of 
wine  produced  in  a  year  is  812,808,040  gallons,  or 
about  200  gallons  an  acre.  The  estimate  of  the 
Statistical  Society  is  998,932.900  gallons,  worth  on 
an  average  6^f/.  per  gallon  ;  and  the  production  of 
1788  is  estimated  at  about  610,750,000  gallons. 

The  wine-growers  are  supposed  to  be  1,800,000 
in  number. 

A  commission  which  was  instituted  a  few  years 
ago  to  examine  into  the  operation  of  the  tax  on 
wine,  which  amounts  to  about  2,900,000/.  per 
annum,  assumed  the  total  produce  to  be  924,020,- 
000  gallons,  and  calculated  by  approximation  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  disposed  of  They  esti- 
mated that  there  was — 

Gallons. 

Consumed   by  the  proprietors,  not 

being  subject  to  the  duty  -  -  198,000,000 
Employed    in   the  manufacture  of 

brandy 141,680,000 

Loss  and  waste  among  the  growers  91,344,000 
Loss   in   conveyance,    and   in    the 

hands  of  dealers         -        -         -      44,000,000 

Exported 24,530,000 

For  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  -  11,000,000 
Duty  recovered  on  consumption  is  308,000,000 
And  the  fraudulent  consumption  is  105,466,000 
The  loss  by  evaporation  was  calculated  at  12  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  small,  and  5  per  cent,  on 
the  large  casks. 

The  total  average  export  of  wine  is  about  22,- 
000,000  gallons,  ol"  an  average  value  of  nearly 
2,000,000/. 

The  district  in  which  the  production  of  wine  is 
carried  on  to  the  largest  extent,  and  where  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  the  most  advanced,  and 
the  qualities  of  the  wine  of  the  highest  order,  is 
the  department  of  the  Gironde.  The  superficies 
of  the  Gironde  is  2,500,000  acres,  and  the  extent 
of  vineyards  is  equal  to  350,000  English  acres. 
The  average  produce  is  between  50,000,000  and 
60,000,000  gallons,  five-eighths  of  which  are  red, 
and  three-eighths  white  wine,  the  whole,  or  nearly 
so,  being  suited  to  foreign  demand.  In  very  fa- 
vorable years  the  production  will  amount  to  75,- 
000,000  gallons. 

The  value  of  vineyard  property  varies  very 
much.    The  Monton  estate,  congisting  of  135 


acres,  was  sold  in  1830  at  the  rate  of  356/.  per 
acre  :  this  i^:  the  highest  price  ever  paid.  The  es- 
tate of  Lafilte,  consisting  of  262  acres,  was  sold  in 
1803  at  the  rate  of  183/.  4s.  per  acre.  Both 
these  estates  are  situate  in  the  Medoc  district. 
About  5154  acres  of  Medoc  wine  estates  have 
been  sold  in  the  present  century  ;  the  average 
amount  obtained  was  64/.  per  acre.  The  de- 
mand fi'om  England  lor  the  fine  Medoc  wii'es  haa 
raised  the  value  of  the  land  which  produces  them. 

The  difi'erence  in  the  value  of  wine  of  the  same 
vineyard  varies  exceedingly  Irom  one  year  to  ano- 
ther, according  to  the  season  being  favorable  or 
unfavorable.  The  produce  of  Lafitte,  Latour,  and 
Chateau  JMargaux,  which  are  the  most  esteemed 
vineyards,  has  been  as  low  as  41.  a  hogshead  in  a 
bad  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has,  under  difier- 
enr  circumstances,  been  as  hish  as  30/. 

The  condition  of  the  population  employed  in 
vineyards  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  A 
communication  addressed  to  Dr.  Bowring  by  the 
members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Rheims 
afibrds  some  information  on  this  point,  which  we 
subjoin : — In  the  arrondissement  of  Rheims  the 
number  of  vine-proprietors  is  11,903.  This  large 
number  of  owners  is  owing  to  the  division  of  pro- 
perty; divisions  so  much  the  more  multiplied,  as 
there  is  not  a  single  vine-dresser  working  at  piece- 
work who  does  not  rent  some  plot  of  vineyard, 
and  thus  the  number  of  separate  holders  of  vine- 
yards is  from  22,000  lo  23,000.  The  small  labor- 
ing proprietors  are  generally  burdened  with  fami- 
lies, and  not  well  ofi'.  They  ibrm  in  society 
an  interesting  and  very  laborious  class,  making 
the  best  appearance  they  can  by  severe  economy. 
As  soon  as  there  is  a  promise  of  a  good  harvest, 
they  purchase  some  vineyard-ground,  often  with- 
out prudence,  and  beyond  their  means.  After- 
wards, if  bad  years  come  on,  they  borrow  to  free 
themselves.  If,  in  order  that  they  may  not  mort- 
gage their  little  property,  they  have  recourse  to 
usurers,  they  sign  and  renew  bills  on  very  disad- 
vantageous terms.  If  they  borrow  on  mortgage, 
the  rate  ol'  interest  is  nominally  5  per  cent,  to  the 
profit  of  the  lender,  but  in  reality  from  6  to  7  per 
cent,  at  the  cost  of  the  borrower,  on  account  of  the 
expenses  of  the  transaction. 

In  the  district  where  the  Macon  and  Beaujolais 
wines  are  produced,  the  receiver-general  of  the 
department  of  the  Rhone  gave  Dr.  Bowring  the 
following  account  of  the  condition  o!"  the  popula- 
tion whose  interests  are  connected  with  the  vine- 
yards:— "Each  hectare  of  vines  (nearly  2^  acres) 
represents  a  capital  of  from  5000  to  6000  francs 
(200/.  to  240/.)  on  an  average.  The  expense  of 
cultivation  may  be  estimated,  every  thing  in- 
cluded, at  about  200  francs  (8/.)  the  hectare. 
The  labor  of  each  vigneron  (vine-dresser)  com- 
prises nearly  two  hectares,  and  occupies  a  whole 
family.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  carried  on 
by  an  equal  division  of  the  produce  between  the 
proprietors  and  the  cultivators;  the  latter  are,  in- 
deed, a  species  ol'  participating  colonists  termed 
vignerons.  This  method,  by  establishing  a  com- 
munity of  interest  between  the  proprietor  and  the 
laborer,  tends  to  render  their  relations  intimate  and 
paternal.  It  attaches  the  cultivator  to  the  ground, 
equally  with  the  proprietor  himsellj  and  in  some 
respects  removes  him  from  the  class  of  dependent 
workmen.  This  class,  in  general,  is  not  unpros- 
perous :  all  those  who  have  habits  of  labor  and 
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economy  live  at  their  ease.    They  begin  to  live 

rather  better  than  they  formerly  cIIlI  ;  tlieir  wants 
are  altribmecl  to  the  liearness  ol'  articles  of  con- 
sumption, of  which  they  are  deprived,  such  as 
meat,  which  they  very  rarely  eat,  and  iron,  of 
which  they  use  large  quantities  lor  their  Tarming. 
Tliey  sometimes  sutier  li'om  the  want  ol"  sale  lor 
their  produclions." 

M.  Joanno!,  the  intelligent  librarian  of  the  Bor- 
deaux public  library,  has  atlbrded  ample  inlbrma- 
tion  respecting  the  moral  and  eocial  condilion  ol 
the  population   engaged  in  vineyards   in   the  de- 
partment of  the  Giront'e.     He  stales  that  the  pro- 
prietors ol'  vineyards   producing  wines  of  the  first 
quality  are  rich,  but  the  others  are  not  in  prosper- 
ous circumstances,  and   if  they  were  not  also  en- 
gaged in  liirming  it  would   be  impossible  to  sup- 
port themselves.     M.  Joannot  says  that,  owing  to 
the  ambition  of  the  small  land-owners  to  increase 
their  possessions,  they  often  purchase  land  at  a 
price  very  much  above  its  real  value.     The  ave- 
rage daily  pay  of  a  vine-dresser  is  Is.  4d.  ;  a  wo- 
man and  cihld  together  gain  about  7.>c/.  ;  and  the 
most  skilful  laborer,  who   provides  himself  with 
board  and  lodging,  obtams  liom  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  l\d. 
per  day.     The  vintager  who  is  led  and  lodged  by 
his  employer  receives  hom  7d.  io  Is.  and  some- 
times Is.  3d.  per  day.     Women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  the  vineyards  receive  half  the  pay  of  the 
men.     The  workmen  attached  to  the  vine-press 
receive  4i^(/.  per  day  more  than  the  others.     In  the 
Medoc  district,  the  vineyard  is  cultivated  on  the 
following   terms  : — A  certain   portion  of  land,  ge- 
nerally about  seven  acres,  is  divided  according  to 
agreement,  and  it  is  then  managed  by  the  vine- 
dresser.    It;  is  his  duly  to  cut  the  vines — prune 
the  shoots — to  tie  them  up  in  bundles  and  carry 
ihem  out  of  the  vineyard  ;  and  he  also  attends  to 
all   the  necessary  processes   wliich  the  successful 
culture  of  the  vine  demands,  such  as  loosening 
the  ground   about   the   roots  of  the   plants,   and 
breaking   up    the    ground    in   places    which   the 
plough  could  not  reach:  all  the  other  e.xpenses  are 
at  the  proprietor's  cost.    The  vine-dresser  receives 
a  salary  lor  himself  and  liimily  of  6/.  in  money,  be- 
sides half  the  cuttings,  four  barrels  of  a  liquor  call- 
ed "piquette,"  made  from  the  wastage  ol  the  wine- 
barrels,  the  remnants  of  the  grapes,  &c.,  a  lodg- 
ing, and  a  small  garden.     It  is  usual  amongst  the 
extensive  growers  of  the  Sauterne  and  Earsac 
grapes  to  employ  whole  families  of  vine-dressers 
to  cultivate  the  crops  at  fixed  wages.     Each  fami- 
ly is  boarded  and  lodged  on  the  estate,  and  has  a 
email  house,  garden, liemp-field,  and  half  the  cut- 
lings   of  the    vines   collected  on   the   portion   of 
ground  they  cultivate;  and  they  have,  moreover, 
permission   to  grow  vegetables  on  several  of  the 
lurrows  in  the  vineyard.     They  receive  besides,  ' 
for  each  man  and  woman,  fifty  kilogrammes  (110 
lbs.)  of  rye,  and  half  that  quantity  Tor  each  child. 
The  head  of  the  litmily  receives  an  annual  addi- 
tion of  from  21.  to  21.  8s. ;  and  a  child,  as  soon  as 
it  commences  working,  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  24s. 
a  year. 

The  manager  of  a  large  wine  property  in  Me- 
doc gives  nearly  a  similar  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  vine-dressers  on  the  estate  under  his  super- 
intendence. A  vine-dresser  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family,  and  whose  wilii  works,  receives  from  18/. 
to  20/.  a  year  in  money,  and  is  provided  with  four 
barrels  of  piquette,  lodging,  a  garden,  and  land 


.suited  for  the  growth  of  hemp  to  supply  the  fami- 
ly with  linen,  and  he  has  one- half  of  the  relijee 
wood  oithat  portion  of  the  vineyard  which  he  cul- 
tivates, besides  medical  attendance  and  medicines 
at  the  cost  of  the  proprietor.     This  account  adds 
that  the  ignorance  of  domestic  economy  amongst 
the   vine-dressers  is  usually  very  great  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde.     Another  account  says 
ihal  insiruclion  is  but  little  ditiused  among  them. 
Tliose  who  have  learned  to  read  when  young,  no 
longer  think  of  reading  at  a  more  advanced  age, 
although    this   is   exactly   the   period    when    the 
greatest  possible  advantage  would  be  derived  from 
the   perusal  of  useful  books.     Wlien  young,  it  is 
stated  that  liiey  read   nothing  but  the  catechism 
and  prayer-bouk,  and  a  complaint  is  made  that 
books  of  a  more  attractive  kind  are  not  circulated. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  they  are 
extremely  liinatic,  and  having  lew  sources  of  ra- 
tional amusement  and  instruction,  they  either  "go 
to  bed  early,"  lor  want  of  occupation,  or  spend 
their  lime  at  the  public  houses.     M.  Joannot  says 
they  are  in  general  endowed  with  great  penetra- 
tion, but  they  are  ignorant,  superstitious,  devoid  of 
religion,  proud,  setting  at  defiance  ihe  educated 
and  the  rich,  selfish,  little  Ibiid   ol  work;  yet  he 
states  that  they  are  kind  and  hospitable,  adding, 
however,   that    llimily    ties    have    litlle    weight 
amongst  them — the  sickness  of  one  of  their  cat- 
tle distressing  them  more  than  that  of  their  wile 
or  child.     Almost  all  of  them  live  without  care  lt)r 
the  future,  and  die  unregretted.     This  is  a  disas- 
trous picture  of  the  moral  stale  of  so  numerous  a 
class,  and  it  will  require  many  efibrts  to  lift  them 
out  of  that  degradation  in  which  they  are  placed 
by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  their  own  nature, 
and   the   duties    which    are   imposed    on    them. 
France  will  soon  be  covered  with  parish  schools, 
and  the  instruction  which  may  be  obtained  there 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  do  something  towards  im- 
proving  their    character.      We    must   add,   that 
though  thus  spoken  of,  M.  Joannot  says  "their 
sobriety  is  worthy  of  imitation." 

In  some  parts  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde, 
where  the  elevation  of  the  country  renders  the  air 
extremely  pure,  the  men  are  finely  Ibrmed,  have 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  and  pretty  women  are 
common  among  them.  The  population  of  these 
parts  is  much  devoted  to  pleasure  and  dress,  and 
they  are  of  a  gay  temperament. 

in  the  district  where  the  Macon  and  Beaujolais 
wines  are  produced,  M.  Uelahante,  a  public  func- 
tionary, affirms  that  ''it  is  certain  that  within  the 
last  twenty  years  civilization  has  made  great  pro- 
gress among  the  population  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine.  There  are  lew  of  the  old 
people  who  know  how  to  read,  and  lew  of  the 
young  who  cannot  do  so." 

M.  de  Brimcnt,  of  Kheims,  says  of  the  vine- 
dressers of  the  Champagne  district,  that  as  to 
education  they  are  on  an  average  with  the  popu- 
lation of  France  generally,  "but  they  are  more 
sober  and  orderly  than  the  manulacturing  classes 
in  General." 


From  tlic  Edinburgli  Eiicyclopxdia. 
ON    SEA-WEED,  OR    ALGA    MARINA. 

Sea-weed,  a  plant  that  grows  upon  rocke  with- 
in the  sea,  is  driven  ashore  after  storms,  and  is 
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found  10  be  an  excellent  article  for  manuring  light 
and  dry  eoils,  though  ot  little  advantage  to  those 
of  a  clayey  description.  This  article  may  be  ap- 
plied on  the  proper  soil  with  advantage  to  any 
crop,  and  its  eflects  are  immediate,  though  rarely 
of  long  continuance.  As  the  coast-side  lands  ot' 
the  island  are,  in  every  case,  of  superior  fertility 
to  those  thrtt  are  inland,  we  may  attribute  this  su- 
perior fertility  to  the  great  quantity  of  manure 
found  upon  their  shores  after  every  storm  or  high 
tide,  whereby  the  resources  of  the  ocean  are  in  a 
manner  brought  forward  ibrthe  enrichment  of  the 
lands  locally  situated  for  participating  in  such 
benefits.  The  utmost  attention  has  long  been 
paid  to  the  gathering  and  laying  on  of  this  valua- 
ble manure ;  and,  from  the  extensive  line  of  British 
shores,  both  of  the  main  sea  and  of  the  numerous 
estuaries  which  indent,  and  as  it  were  divide  the 
main  land,  an  immense  quantity  of  sea-weed 
must  annually  be  collected  from  them. 

Sea-weed  is  applied  at  all  seasons  1o  the  sur- 
face, and  sometimes,  though  not  so  profitably,  it 
is  mixed  with  unrotten  dung,  that  the  process  of 
putrefaction  may  be  hastened.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  at  once  applied  to  the  soil,  which  saves 
labor,  and  prevents  that  degree  of  waste,  which 
otherwise  would  necessarily  happen.  Sea-weed 
is,  in  one  respect,  preferable  to  the  richest  dung  ; 
because  it  does  not  produce  such  a  quantity  of 
weeds.  Some  have  thought,  that  the  weeds  upon 
land,  which  has  received  dung,  are  produced  by 
seeds  mixed  with  the  dung;  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  presume,  that  the  salts  contained  in  sea-weed, 
and  applied  with  it,  may  be  the  real  cause  of  the 
after-cleanliness.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
general  slate  of  coast-side  lands,  where  sea-weed 
is  used.  These  lands  are  almost  constantly  kept 
in  tillage,  and  yet  are  cleaner  and  freer  from 
weeds,  than  those  m  inland  situations,  where  corn- 
crops  are  not  so  often  taken. 

Clay-soils  are  not  so  much  benefited  by  sea- 
weed, as  those  of  a  light  nature;  but  whether 
this  is  owing  to  the  properties  of  clay  being  un- 
friendly to  the  admission  of  the  salts  contained  in 
sea-weed,  or  to  soils  of  that  description  being  ge- 
nerally in  a  state,  when  this  substance  is  thrown 
ashore,  which  physically  unfits  them  for  partici- 
pating of  benefit  from  the  application,  is  not  com- 
pletely ascertained.  The  fact,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  clay-soils  are  little  benefited  by  sea- 
weed, though  perhaps  the  poaching  of  carts  and 
horses  upon  them,  in  wet  stormy  weather,  may 
in  some  measure,  be  assigned  as  the  true  cause 
why  the  same  benefit  is  not  gained.  When 
dung  is  carted  out  on  clay-soils,  in  a  wet  state, 
we  know,  that  the  advantage  fiom  it  is  not  so 
great,  as  when  the  surface  is  in  condition  to 
bear  the  pressure  of  the  carriages;  though,  from 
that  result,  no  person  would  be  justified,  in  main- 
taining, that  these  soils  were  constitutionally  dis- 
qualified to  receive  benefit  from  dung.  When  a 
coast-side  liirm  contains  mixed  soils,  the  best  man- 
agement is  exercised,  by  applying  sea-weed  to 
dry,  and  dung  to  clay-land.  In  this  way,  the  full 
advantage  of  manure  may  be  obtained,  and  a 
farm  so  circumstanced  is  of  infinitely  greater  va- 
lue, with  respect  to  manuring  and  laboring,  than 
one  which  contains  so  much  variety. 

It  has  lately  been  suggested  by  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Bart,  and  other  eminent  agriculturists,  that 
sea-weed  poesesees  a  virtue  not  formerly  assigned 


to  it;  namely,  that  it  is  eminently  beneficial  in 
preserving  wheat  from  being  mildewed,  which, 
were  the  fact  sufficiently  ascertained,  would  be  an 
addition  to  our  stock  of  agricultural  knowledge,  of 
great  importance.  Where  sea-weed  is  applied, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soil  is  thereby 
greatly  strengthened,  becoming  firmer,  and,  of 
course,  better  adapted  for  preserving  the  roots  of 
the  plant  from  injury,  and  for  furnishing  a  regular 
supply  of  food.  This  length  we  can  salely  go,  as  we 
believe  that  such  an  opinion  accords  entirely  with 
the  general  sentiments  of  agriculturists.  Think- 
ing, however,  that  mildew  proceeds  entirely  from 
a  diseased  atmosphere,  we  are  at  a  ioss  to  find 
out  how  sea-weed,  at  the  root  of  the  plant,  can 
act  as  a  preventive  against  that  disease,  in  any 
other  way  than  what  is  already  mentioned  ;  that 
is,  by  consolidating  the  surface,  and  giving  great- 
er strength  to  the  plants,  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  are  enabled  to  resist  the  unheallhiness  of  the 
atmosphere.  Comparing  the  operation  of  sea- 
weed with  that  of  dung,  it  will  be  Ibund  that  the 
effect  of  the  latter  is  to  loosen  the  soil,  and  to 
make  it  more  friable  ;  consequently,  as  always 
happens,  fields,  which  have  received  the  greatest 
quantity  of  dung,  are  always  most  susceptible  of 
mildew. 


THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GARDENER  S  MAGAZINE, 

The  two  last  numbers  of  Loudon's  Magazine 
contained  nothing  of  interest,  unless  it  may  be  the 
Ibllowing  advertisement,  which  exhibits  a  very 
different  condition  of  agricultural  editorship  in 
England  from  that  of  our  country.  Mr.  Loudon 
is  evidently  "in  clover,"  compared  to  his  over- 
worked and  under-paid  editorial  brethren  in  this 
country.  We  could,  (and  perhaps  may,)  present 
some  strong  and  amusing  contrasts  to  the  state  of 
things  indicated  by  this  advertisement,  in  some  of 
the  heavy  demands  made  upon  our  time,  and  la- 
bor of  body  and  mind,  by  persons  who  are  not 
even  known,  and  whose  names  are  sometimes  not 
even  given,  and  who  seem  to  think  that  we  are 
not  only  competent,  but  that  it  is  our  province  and 
duty,  and  our  pleasure,  to  fiirnish  information  and 
advice,  at  any  expense  of  labor,  not  only  on  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  to  agriculture,  or  of  special 
interest  to  friends,  acquaintances,  or  subscribers, 
but  also  to  those  who  have  no  claim  on  any  one  of 
these  grounds. — Ed.  Far.  Reg. 

jidvertiseinent. 

Since  Mr.  Loudon  commenced  the  ^Gardener's 
Magazinc\  he  has  had  numerous  applications 
made  to  him  (many  of  them  anonymously),  by 
the  readers  of  his  works,  lor  opinions  on  plans  and 
elevations,  or  other  designs  ;  and  for  lists  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  ornamental  or  fruit-bearing,  for  parti- 
cular purposes,  &c.  &c.  These  applications  have 
considerably  increased  since  the  publication  of  the 
'Suburban  Gardener,^  and  as  they  begin  to  occu- 
py more  of  his  time  than  he  can  afford  to  spare 
gratuitously,  he  has  thought  it  right  to  state  that, 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  other  authors 
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on  scientific  subjects  fsee  '  Gardener's  Magazine' 
vol.  xiv.  p.  526,")  he  intends  to  charjie  lor  this  ad- 
vice in  luture,  whether  given  verbally  to  persons 
callinsT,  or  tiy  letter.  For  professional  visits  he 
has,  lor  the  last  thirty  years,  been  in  the  habit  of 
charginiT  at  the  rate  of  five  guineas  a  day ;  and 
the  following  scale  of  terms  is  founded  on  this  da- 
tum : — 

A  visit  to  any  place  not  exceeding 
twelve  miles  from  London,  and  not 
occupying  more  time,  including  go- 
ing and  returning,  than  from  9  in  the 
morning  to  5  in  the  aflernoon — in- 
cluding ail  expenses  £5  5  0 
Above  i2  miles,   and  not  exceeding 

20 — including  all  expenses  6    6    0 

Above  20  miles,  five  guineas  a  day, 
from  the  time  of  leaving  Baysvva- 
ter  to  that  of  returning  to  it,  and 
travelling  expenses,  by  post. 
Consultation  by  letter,  or  by  the  party 

calling  at  Bayswater  110 

When  plans  are  sent  for  correction,  subjects  for 
an  opinion,  or  lists  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  are  want- 
ed, which  it  will  require  a  considerable  time  to 
prepare,  the  charfje  for  consultation  will  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  time  occupied,  at  the 
rate  of  five  guineas,  lor  a  day  of  eight  hours. 

As  some  persons  may  not  be  aware  when  a 
personal  examination  of  their  premises  will  be  re- 
quisite, and  when  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to 
send  a  plan  and  description,  with  queries,  &c.  a 
few  examples  of  both  cases  are  given  below. 

1. — Cases  in  which  an  opinion  may  be  given  from 
documents,  without  Mr.  Loudon  visiting  the 
premises : 

Pointing  out  errors  or  defects  in  the  plans  of 
flower  gardens,  kitchen  gardens,  pleasure 
grounds,  or  entire  residences,  whether  large 
or  small;  and  in  the  plans  of  hot-houses, 
pits,  and  garden  structures  of  every  descrip- 
tion, whether  useful  or  ornamental. 

Stating  the  defects  or  advantages  of  particular 
modes  of  heating  or  lighting  hot-houses,  and 
other  buildings  for  plants. 

Examining  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  ornamen- 
tal or  fruit-bearing  ;  or  supplying  lists  suita- 
ble for  particular  purposes  and  situations. 

Examining  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of 
cottages,  farm  buildings,  and  villas  of  every 
description. 

H. — Cases  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  Mr. 
Loudon  to  see  the  premises  before  giving  an 
opinion : — 

Where  the  general  scenery  of  a  place  is  to  be 
examined,  with  the  viewof  ascertaining  what 
improvements  it  is  susceptible  of". 

Where  an  entirely  new  place  is  to  be  formed; 
unless  the  ground  should  be  perfectly  flat, 
and  without  any  distant  view. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
the  defects  of  an  old  place  :  such  as  the  cause 
of  the  barren  stale  of  the  fruit-trees,  or  of 
the  defective  crops  of  the  kitchen  garden  or 
orchard  ;  or  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  mode  of 
heating,  lighting,  or  ventilating  the  hot- 
house, &c. ;  of  sterility  of  the  pasture  land, 
unthriving  state  of  the  timber,  &c. 


Where  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  whether  a  pi  ce 
is  well  kept,  or  whether  it  could  be  altered  so 
as  to  be  kept  at  less  expense  ;  or  to  point  out 
delects  in  the  mode  of  keeping  and  manag- 
ing the  walks  and  their  edgings,  and  the 
lawn,  flowers,  shrubs,  &c. 
Whether  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  water  to  a 
park  or  pleasure  ground  would  be  an  im- 
provement ;  how  far  it  is  practical  to   form 
such  a  piece  of  water ;  and  what  character  it 
ought  to  assume. 
Where  the  agricultural  surface  requires  im- 
provement, or  the  plantations  are  to  be  ex- 
amined. 
No  opinion  will  ever  be  given  by  Mr.  Loudon, 
whether  verbally  or  by  letter,  without  assigning 
his  reasons  for  forming  it. 

When  any  plan  given  by  Mr.  Loudon  is  ap- 
proved of,  he  can,  if  re.quired,  send  a  competent 
assistant  to  stake  it  out  on  the  ground,  and  to  de- 
scribe the'  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  executed  ; 
for  which  the  charge  will  be  a  guinea  a  day,  with 
travelling  expenses.  J.  C.  L. 

Bayswater,  October  16,  1838. 


From  the  New  England  Farmer. 
EXTRACT  FROM    PROCKEDINGS  OF  EIGTH   AG- 
RICULTURAL MEETING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  report  above  named  placed  the  value  of 
ruta  baga  for  fattening  cattle,  for  milch-cows,  for 
swine  and  for  horses  at  a  very  high  rate.  Mr. 
Brigham  of  Westboro  expressed  himself  as  strong- 
ly differing  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  re- 
port in  respect  to  their  value.  He  was  disposed 
to  value  roots  at  a  high  rate  ;  but  there  was  dan- 
ger that  farmers  might  expect  too  much  from 
them ;  and  he  wished  to  guard  them  against  disap- 
pointment. He  had  in  the  course  of  his  farming 
raised  from  1000  to  1100  bushels  to  an  acre  of 
ruta  baga ;  and  of  carrots  from  700  to  1200  bush. 

He  had  used  his  ruta  baga  from  cows  in  milk. 
They  will  not  double  the  quantity  of  milk  as  the 
report  slated  ;  but  they  will  increase  it  considera- 
bly. He  thinks,  however,  that  the  quality  of  the 
milk  is  injured  by  their  use  ;  and  that  the  milk  of 
cows  fed  upon  them  will  produce  but  little  cream. 
He  had  found  them  of  use  in  fiittening  beef.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  deemed  them  greatly  inferior 
to  carrots.  Carrots  he  estimated  very  highly. 
They  were  difficult  or  rather  expensive  in  culti- 
vation ;  but  if  successful,  they  amply  repaid  any 
expense  or  labor  bestowed  on  them.  They  were 
an  excellent  crop  lor  horses.  He  did  not  coin- 
side  in  the  opinion,  stated  by  the  commissioner, 
of  Mr.  Merrill  of  Lee,  who  said  that  for  feeding^ 
horses  he  should  prelijr  one  hundred  bushels  of 
carrots  and  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats  to  two 
hundred  bushels  of  oats ;  yet  he  deemed  them  ex- 
cellent, and  much  the  best  root-crop  raised  amonjj 
us.  He  had  found  it  likewise  much  easier  to  keep 
carrots  than  to  keep  ruta  baga.  Of  their  value 
for  fattening  beef  or  swine  he  had  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  Danforth  of  Pittsfield,  stated  a  case  wiihin 
his  own  knowledge  in  which  the  raising  of  car- 
rots cost  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  per  bushel. 
Other  gentleman  slated  that  they  had  been  pro- 
duced in  the  slate  in  large  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  6,j  cents  per  bushel. 
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Mr.  Abbot  of  Westford,  was  disposed  to  value 
ruta  baga  much  higher  for  milch-cows  than  Mr. 
Brighain.  In  his  own  experience  for  the  increase 
ot"  butter,  where  he  had  tried  cows  in  successive 
weeks  upon  pumpkins  and  ruta  baga,  the  in- 
crease of  butter  in  the  use  of  the  latter  root  was 
as  14  to  10.  A  gentleman  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
within  his  knowledge  had  compared  the  value  ol" 
carrots  with  potatoes  in  fattening  beef;  and  in 
this  experiment,  thirt}'  bushels  of  potatoes  proved 
equal  to  sixty  of  carrots.  It  would  have  been 
very  instructive  if  Mr.  Abbot  could  have  given 
the  particulars  of  both  of  these  experiments  more 
i'ully  ;  this  we  hope  he  will  do,  and  we  shall  be 
happy  to  make  the  *N.  E.  Farmer'  the  vehicle  of 
such  communications. 

Mr.  Perry  of  Bradford,  spoke  next  of  the  value 
of  roots.  In  relation  to  the  keeping  of  vegetables 
he  thought  a  good  deal  depended  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  cellar,  where  they  were 
stored,  was  dug.  It  often  happens,  he  says,  that 
ruta  baga  will  not  keep  in  the  same  cellar  in  which 
potatoes  and  carrots  may  be  kept.  Of  the  value 
of  ruta  baga  he  gave  an  illustrution  by  an  anec- 
dote in  which  he  was  a  party.  He  had  been  ac- 
customed to  supply  a  neighbor  of  his  with  milk. 
His  neighbor  inquired  one  time  why  the  milk 
was  not  as  good  and  as  rich  as  it  had  been. 
Now  this  inquiry  was  made  at  a  time  when  he 
had  ceased  to  give  his  cows  ruta  baga,  with 
which  before  they  had  been  liberally  supplied. 

Mr.  Buckminster  spoke  highly  of  the  value  of 
roots  ;  but  seems  to  be  as  hostile  to  potatoes  as  the 
late  William  Cobbett;  from  which  it  is  but  natu- 
ral to  infer  that  he  has  no  Irish  blood  in  him.  He 
deems  grain  crops  an  exhausting  crop,  and  pota- 
toes particularly  so.  He  thinks  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  by  which  the  milk  was  injured  in  its 
taste,  was  occasioned  by  giving  the  animals  too 
much. 

The  chairman  stated  that  within  his  experience 
it  would  be  safe  to  feed  a  bushel  per  day  to  an 
animal,  provided  they  were  kept  at  the  same  time 
on  salt-hay. 

Mr.  Buckminster  pronounced  potatoes  a  very 
exhausting  crop,  and  the  cultivation  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. To  an  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  po- 
tatoes usually  raised  per  acre,  he  replied  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels,  and 
gave  it  as  his  belief  that  the  crop  in  Framingham 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  bushels. 

Mr.  Bruce  of  Grafton  was  disposed  to  defend 
the  potato-crop ;  and  pleasantly  remarked  that  if 
he  obtained  not  more  than  one  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  he  should  be  quite  disposed  to  give  them 
up.  In  his  own  cultivation  he  considered  200 
bushels  a  light  crop — 350  bushels  a  good  crop. 
He  had  raised  564  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  was 
accustomed  to  use  40  bushels  of  whole  potatoes 
for  seed.  He  is  accustomed  to  plant  them  in 
hills.  He  said  the  crop  of  one  of  his  neighbors 
had  exceeded  700  bushels  to  the  acre.  These 
were  certainly  cogent  arguments  in  reply  to  the 
Framingham  farmers. 

Potatoes  are  without  question  an  exhausting 
crop,  and  return  little  to  the  land,  the  tops  amount- 
ing to  a  small  matter.  In  our  practice  they  are 
far  from  being  an  ameliorating  crop,  because 
they  are  cultivated  in  the  most  slovenly  manner ; 
they  are  in  many  cases  not  hoed  more  than  once, 
and  the  weeds  afterward  usually  abound,  and  cov- , 
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er  the  ground  with  their  seeds.  This  however  is 
altogether  the  fault  of  the  cultivator,  and  not  the 
crop.  In  neat  and  clean  husbandry  and  at  a 
yield  of  four  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  (and 
with  less  than  this  even  the  Framingham  fiirmers 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied)  they  are  a  valuable  crop  ; 
and  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  furnish  a  great 
amount  of  most  nutritious  food  for  man  and  beast ; 
though  Cobbett  insists  upon  it  they  are  nothing 
but  so  much  dirt  and  water. 

Mr.  Denney  of  Weslboro,  stated  that  he  had 
fed  his  cows  with  carrots  and  ruta  baga ;  and  that 
in  changing  from  carrots  to  ruta  baga  the  quality 
of  the  milk  immediately  became  deteriorated. 


EXPERIMENT   WITH    THE   MARYLAND  TWIN- 
CORN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Chericoke,  King  William  County,  ? 
March  23d,  1839.      S 
As  I  believe  the  merits  and  de.meriis  of  the  Ma- 
ryland twin-corn,  is  still  a  mooted  point,  among 
my  brethren  of  the  corn  planting  and  raising  cralt 
of  lower  Virginia,  it  may  not  be  entirely  uninte-" 
resting  to  some  of  the  vocation,  that  I  should  state 
the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  me  last  year. 
1  have  now  been  planting  the  twin-corn  four  years, 
procured  from  Col.  Mercer,  of  West  River,  Ma- 
ryland, and  doubtless  the  same  corn  as  recently 
advertised  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Baltimore,  as  the 
"  true  tree  prolific  corn."     But  with  entire  de- 
ference to   Mr.  Sinclair's  better  judgment  in  the 
matter,  I  think  he  has  given  the  corn  a  misnomer, 
and  misrepresented  some  of  its  characteristics  ;  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  prolific    variety  of  corn, 
and   it  is  very  white,  but  I  have  as  yet  disco- 
vered nothing  of  a  tree  character  about  it ;  and  it 
certainly  matures  fi-oin  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks 
earlier  in  the  tide- water  country  of  Virginia,  than 
the  common  corn  grown  with  us.    Like  all  other 
corn  that  I  have  heretofore  met  with,  it  is  true, 
that  it  flourishes  better,  and  produces  more,  in  rich 
land  than  poor;  but  still  my  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  it  as  well  adapted  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other,  and  that  it  will  bi;  found  to  produce  on  any 
land  under  similar  circumstances,  more  than  the 
usual  varieties.    Its  advantages,  as  I  think,  con- 
sists in  its  being  more  productive,  more  forward, 
less  liable  to  rot  in  the  field,  heavier  than  any  kind 
we  grow  except  the  hominy  corn,  and  consequent- 
ly yieding  more  meal ;  and  certainly  one  great  ad- 
vantage it  has  over  most  other  kinds,  it  yields  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  more  in  shelling  from  the  cob. 
It  will  resist  the  weevil  too,  longer  than  most  corn 
grown  with  us,  and  the  meal  and  hominy  made 
from  it,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  very  superior. 
The  stalk  being  smaller,  it  of  course  resists  the 
drought  better  than   the  larger  corn,  as  I   had 
full  proof  the  tvvo  last  summers.  As  before  stated, 
I  have  been  growing  the  twin-corn  for  four  years, 
and  for  two  years  previous  to  the  last,  (1838,)  I 
had  planted  no  other  kind,  and  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  results,  but  some  friends,  in  whose  judg- 
.ment  and  experience  I  had  great  confidence,  as 
farmers,  insisted  upon  it  that  I  was  deceiving  my- 
selfj  that  it  would  not  produce  as   much  as  the 
common  corn  of  our  country,  determined  me  that 
I  would  make  a  fair  experiment  with  it,  and  one  of 
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the  best  varieties  of  the  common  corn  grown  in  my 
neighborhooti,  high!)' esteemed  by  ihe  liiend  lioni 
whom  [  obtained  it,  as  well  as  others,  they  being 
confident  it  would  produce  more  tlian  the  twin. 
When  pjjanting,  I  directed  my  manager,  (an  in- 
telligent, observing,  and  attentive  young  man,) 
after  laying  otl  a  piece  of  land  ready  for  dropping 
the  corn,  the  rows  being  all  of  equal  length,  to 
count  the  number  of  rows,  and  plant  one  half  of 
the  common,  and  the  other  of  twin-corn.  There 
proved  to  be  103  rows  in  the  piece;  he  planted 52 
rows  in  the  common,  and  51  in  the  twin,  the  dis- 
tance both  ways  the  same,  5|  feet  by  2,  all  plant- 
ed on  the  same  day,  ill  the  same  manner,  and  the 
culture  throughout  the  year  the  same.  The  land 
was  all  pretty  good  lor  this  section,  but  that  on 
which  the  common  corn  was  planted,  I  think  rath- 
er the  best.  1  have  recenily  measured  the  piece 
of  ground,  and  find  it  to  contain  19  and  a  fraction 
acres.  We  were  at  every  pains  in  gathering  and 
measuring  the  corn,  to  avoid  any  mistake,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  common  corn  made  58-^-  bar- 
rels, and  the  twin  99,  from  the  9|  acres  each,  I 
also  tried  on  another  farm  a  similar  experiment, 
and  the  result  was  fully  as  conclusive.  Some  now 
object  that  the  season  did  not  suit  the  common 
corn  ;  but  I  presume  it  was  equally  "  fair  (or  the 
goose  as  the  gander,"  if  the  season  had  been 
more  propitious,  each,  doubtless,  would  have  made 
more.  In  consequence  of  the  stalk  being  smaller, 
many  think  that  the  twin  corn  should  be  planted 
thicker  than  the  common,  but  that  I  think  a  mis- 
take, as  1  have  always  Ibund  there  was  double  as 
many  shoots  on  a  stalk,  as  it  could  mature,  and 
that  it  always  bears  in  proportion  to  any  reasona- 
ble distance  you  may  give  it,  and  the  strength  of 
land  and  seasons;  I  therelore,  plant  mine  general- 
ly, as  1  would  any  other  kind  of  corn,  by  giving 
distance  sufficient ;  the  ears  are  larger,  and  it  is 
the  better  enabled  to  stand  a  drought,  there  being 
always  more  shoots  ihan  the  stalk  can  mature, 
they  will  fill  out,  as  the  land  and  season  may  al- 
low. 

As  the  twin-corn  has  become  more  acclimated, 
the  ears  have  become  larger,  and  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  quite  as  forward  as  it  was  when  I  first  got 
it;  but  in  all  other  respects  it  appears  to  retain  its 
original  character — certainly  its  fecundity. 

COUBIN    BnAXTON. 


THE    LAW    OF    GEOHGIA    FOR    ENCOURAGING 
SILK-CULTURE. 

(Passed  December  '29,  1838.) 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  tliat  the  culture  of  Silk 
should  be  encouraged  within  the  limits  of  the 
state : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  whenever  any  person  or  per- 
eons,  either  individually  or  collectively,  shall  raise 
any  silk  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  he,  she,  or 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  from  the  state 
treasury,  a  premium  of  fifty  cents,  (or  each  and 
every  pound  of  cocoons,  so  by  him,  her,  or  them 
raised,  and  ten  cents  per  pound  on  each  pound  of 
good  silk  by  him,  her  or  them  reeled  from  co- 
coons so  raised,  and  the  person  or  persons,  so 
claiming  the  premium  albresaid,  shall  first  exhibit 
tlie  cocoons  raised,  and  the  silk  reeled  as  afore- 


said to  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  within 
the  county  where  the  same  shall  have  been 
raised,  and  the  said  justices  shall  thereupon  ex- 
amine ihe  person  or  persons  claiming  the  premi- 
um, as  aforesaid,  upon  his,  her,  or  their  oath  or 
legal  affirmation,  and  shall  require  the  party  so 
claiming  the  pren)iums  to  swear  or  affirm,  that 
the  cocoons  were  raised  in  the  state  of  Georgia, 
afier  the  passage  of  this  act,  that  the  premium  has 
not  before  been  claimed  by  or  paid  to,  any  other 
person,  for  said  cocoons  or  silk  ;  and  in  relation  to 
all  other  filets  and  circumstances,  as  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  said  justice  be  connected  with  the  rais- 
ing or  reeling  of  the  same:  and  upon  such  evi- 
dence proving  satisfactory  to  his  mind,  he  shall 
thereupon  make  out  and  a  sign  a  certificate  with 
his  seal  thereunto  annexed,  which  certificate  shall 
be  sufiicient  authority  to  his  excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  he  is  hereby  required  to  receive  in  his 
department  the  same,  to  whom  said  certificate 
is  granted  for  the  amount  of  said  premium,  as  per 
said  certificate  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  This  act  shall  be  and 
continue  in  full  force  and  efl'ect,  for  and  during 
the  term  of  ten  years,  from  and  after  its  passage. 


For  the  Farmers'  Register. 
ESSAY   ON  VEGETABLE   PHYSIOLOGY. 
[Continued  from  page  174.] 

Chap.  VII. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  STEM  IN  LENGTH  AND  DI- 
AMETER. GROWTH  OF  THE  CELLULAR  SYS- 
TEM. GROWTH  OF  THE  FIBRO-VASCULAR 
SYSTEai.      THEORY  OF  DU-PETIT-THOUARS. 

Having  examined  the  internal  structure  of  the 
stem,  at  some  length,  in  the  last  two  chapters,  we 
will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  manner  of  its 
growth,  A  stem  attains  its  full  size  by  a  double 
growth  ;  first,  in  length,  and  second,  in  diameter. 

A  young  shoot  elongates,  not  by  its  extremity 
only,  but  throughout  its  whole  length.  We  may 
satisfy  ourselves  of  this  in  several  ways.  If  we 
mark  a  young  shoot,  early  in  the  season,  at  equal 
and  known  distances,  and  then  examine  it  at  in- 
tervals of  a  week  or  two,  we  will  find,  that  as  the 
shoot  increases  in  length,  the  distance  between 
these  marks  will  increase  proportionably.  Or  we 
may  learn  the  same  thing,  by  simply  observing 
Ihe  distances  between  the  leaves  of  a  shoot  at  dif- 
(iirent  times  during  its  summer's  growth.  At  first, 
the  nodes,  or  points  at  which  the  leaves  are  insert- 
ed into  the  stem,  are  very  near  each  other,  and  the 
leaves  almost  touch.  As  the  shoot  increases  in 
length  the  leaves  will  be  found  further  and  further 
apart,  though  still  maintaining  the  same  relative 
distance  from  each  other  which  they  had  at  first. 
The  growth  of  the  young  shoot  proceeds  in  the 
way  thus  indicated,  until  it  has  attained  its  full 
length  for  the  season.  It  afierwards  undei'goes  no 
change  in  length  ;  but  its  future  growth  depends 
upon  the  production  of  a  bud  upon  its  summit. 
This  bud  developes  in  the  same  way  as  the  first 
year's  shoot,  and  in  its  turn  produces  a  bud,  and 
in  this  way  the  stem  goes  on  increasing  in  length 
from  year  to  year. 

That  the  upward  growth  of  the  stem  tak^s  place 
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altogether  in  the  screen  shoot  of  each  year,  wliilst 
the  older  portions  of  the  stem  undergo  no  change 
in  dimensions,  is  proved  by  the  Ibllovving  liict, 
known,  I  presume,  to  all.  VVhen  a  name  is  cut 
upon  the  bark  of  the  beech  tree  (^fagus  sylvatica,') 
the  tree  may  continue  to  grow  until  it  has  doubled 
its  original  height,  but  the  name  will  never  be 
raised  Tlirther  from  the  ground  than  the  point  at 
which  it  was  originally  cut.  This  process  is  tlie 
fsame  both  in  exogens  and  endogens.  It  general- 
ly happens,  that  some  oC  the  buds  with  which  a 
stem  is  i'nrnished  at  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  grow, 
and  originate  branches.  Wiien  this  is  the  case, 
the  growth  of  these  branches  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  stem  from  which  they  sprung.  The 
only  thing  which  seems  at  variance  with  this  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  a  stem,  is  the  absence  of 
all  branches  from  the  lower  part  of  it,  that  part 
commonly  called  tlie  trunk.  From  this,  some  have 
inferred,  that  the  portion  of  the  stem  which  was 
originally  included  between  the  root  and  the  low- 
est branch  formed,  which  is  generally  not  more 
than  a  foot  or  IS.inches  in  lenirlh,  has  subsequent- 
ly expanded  into  the  trunk.  The  true  reason  why 
there  are  no  branches  on  the  trunk,  is,  not  that 
branches  were  never  formed  there,  but  that  alter 
they  were  formed,  they  have  died  and  disappear- 
ed, from  the  operation  of  causes,  which  have  been 
already  explained,  when  treating  of  the  tendency 
manifested  by  stems  to  a  perltjct  reguiariry  ol' 
growth. 

The  increase  of  a  stem  in  diameter  is  owing,  first 
to  the  developement  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which 
grows  in  every  direction  ;  and  second,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vascular  and  woody  tissues.  The 
horizontal  expansion  of  the  cellular  system,  is  si- 
multaneous with  its  growth  in  an  upward  direction, 
so  that  a  young  stem  increases  in  diameter  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  the  same  time  that  it  grows  in 
height.  To  this  cause,  the  horizontal  increase  of 
the  stem,  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  is 
due.  When  the  elongation  of  the  stem  has  pro- 
ceeded for  a  month  or  two,  the  jbrmation  of  Avood 
commences,  and  its  deposition,  either  in  bundles 
or  layers,  continues  during  the  remainder  of  the 
growing  season.  All  must  have  noticed  the  in- 
creased toughness  of  a  shoot  afier  it  is  a  month  or 
six  weeds  old.  This  arises  from  the  formation  of 
woody  fibre,  which  commences  about  that  tiiue. 
As  this  fibre  is  deposited  under  the  bark,  it  must 
of  necessity  increase  the  diameter  of  the  stem; 
and  to  its  formation,  no  inconsiderable  portion  ol' 
the  increase  in  that  direction,  is  owing.  Such  is 
a  general  account  of  the  growth  of  the  stem.  We 
will  now  examine  the  subject  a  little  more  particu- 
larly. 

As  the  cellular  and  vascular  systems  of  plants 
grow  in  ways  entirely  different  irorn  each  other, 
we  will  have  to  consider  them  separately.  And 
first,  we  will  attend  to  the  growth  of  the  cellular 
system.  The  best  observations  on  this  subject  are 
those  of  Mirbel,  contained  in  two  highly  interest- 
ing papers  communicated  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Science,  during  the  years  1831-2.  The  plant 
on  which  he  nriade  his  obijervations,  was  the  mar- 
chnntia  polymorpha;  a  plant  which  is  frequently  to 
be  met  within  Virginia,  growingin  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  springs.  It  has  no  regularstem, 
and  is  in  fiict,  nothing  but  a  green  leather-like  lealj 
irregularly  lobed,  and  springing  up  in  wet  places 
only.    His  reasons  for  selecting  this  plant  were, 


first,  it  is  a  cellular  plant,  containing  no  vascular  or 
woody  tissue,  and  on  this  account  the  better  fitted 
ibr  observation,  when  the  manner  of  growth  pecu- 
liar to  the  cellular  tissue  was  to  be  ascertained. 
Second,  it  grows  easily,  requiring  nothing  but 
common  water,  and  the  access  of  common  atmos- 
pheric air,  to  ensure  its  rapid  increase  ;  and  third, 
its  seed,  or  spores,  as  they  are  termed  by  botanists, 
consist  of  a  single  cellule  each.  The  common 
pufi'-ball  or  snuff-box,  as  it  is  perhaps  more  com- 
monly called,  {bovista  oiigrescens,)  is  a  cellular 
[jlanl.  If  one  of  these,  when  ripe,  be  pressed  t)y 
the  loot,  an  exceedingly  fine  slate-colored  powder 
flies  out  from  the  opening  at  its  summit;  the  grains 
of  this  powder  are  the  seeds,  or  spores,  of  that 
[)lant;  and  the  seeds  of  the  marchantia,  are  ex- 
actly  like  them,  except  in  color.  Had  the  botan- 
ist the  power  of  creating  a  jjlant,  lor  the  especial 
purpose  of  making  observations  on  the  growth  ol 
the  cellular  system,  he  could  not  have  made  one 
better  adapted  to  the  purposes  than  the  marchan- 
tia  poh/murpha. 

Some  of  these  seeds  were  laid  upon  moistened 
plates  of  glass,  and  placed  in  a  warm  damp  room. 
When  examined,  after  an  interval  of  Ibur  or  five 
days,  a  projecting  point  was  noticed  on  each  of 
ihern,  which  soon  elongated  into  a  slender  tube. 
This  lube  then  swelled  out  at  its  extremity,  and 
l)ecame  a  second  cellule,  in  every  respect  like  the 
first.  Tiie  newly  Ibrmed  cellule  soon  emitted  a 
lube,  and  this  grew  into  a  cellule  ;  and  so  the  work 
went  on.  The  plant,  at  first,  appeared  like  a  knot- 
ted cord;  next,  it  seemed  a  shapeless  mass  of 
green  matter;  and  finally,  became  leaf-like,  and 
assumed  the  ap|)earance  of  a  perlect  plant.  Ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Mirbel,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  fixeil  point  at  which  a  cellule 
shall  give  rise  to  another;  and  of  course,  a  mass  of 
cellular  tissue  may  increase  in  every  direction 
equally  well.  I'his  is  in  accordance  with  the  iact 
already  mentioned,  that  the  cellular  system  of  a 
plant  grows  in  all  directions  at  the  same  Ume. 
Cellules,  in  some  instances,  produce  others  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  Some  species  of  mushrooms, 
plants  composed  entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  have 
been  known  to  grow  in  a  singlr  night,  from  a  mere 
point,  to  the  size  of  alarge  irourd.  In  such  a  case, 
if  the  cellules  are  of  the  medium  size,  they  must 
have  been  produceti  at  the  average  rate  of 
4,000,000,000  per  hour;  a  rate  of  increase  so  rapid, 
thai  we  could  hardly  believe  it,  did  not  calculation 
show  us  that  it  must  indeed  be  true. 

Concerning  the  growth  of  the  fibro-vascular 
system,  i.  e.  the  vascular  tissue  and  woody  fibre, 
there  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
botanists.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  observa" 
lions  wliich  have  been  made,  Ibr  the  purpose  of 
examining  into  this  matter,  have  been  made  on 
exogenous  plants;  to  these,  therefore,  our  atten- 
tion must  be  principally  tlirected.  But  yet  it 
should  be  remarked,  we  can  admit  no  explanation 
which  does  not  apply  to  endogens,  as  well  as  to 
exogens.  The  origin  of  the  fibro-vascular  sys- 
tem, is  presumed  to  be  same  in  both  cases  ;  and 
so  also  Its  developement,  except  in  the  single  par- 
ticular of  its  arrangement. 

There  are  certain  facts  respecting  the  produc- 
tion of  the  wood,  which  have  been  established  by 
careful  and  oft-repeated  experiments.  To  these 
we  will  first  attend.  The  first  of  these  is,  that 
the  wood,  or  at  least  the  material  of  which  the 
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wood  is  formed,  is  elaborated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  plant,  and  sent  downward ;  and  not  in  the 
root,  and  sent  upward.  This  has  been  establish- 
ed by  such  experiments  as  the  following :  "Early 
in  the  spring,  a  tight  ligature  was  lied  around  a 
young  branch  ;  and  in  this  condition  the  branch 
was  sufi'ered  to  remain  for  the  season.  On  ex- 
amming  it  towards  autumn,  the  part  above  the 
ligature,  was  found  to  have  increased  in  size, 
whilst  that  below  had  remained  unaltered.  A 
ring  of  bark  was  removed  from  a  growing  stem  of 
a  young  tree.  When  the  wound  commenced 
healing,  the  new  woody  matter  was  formed  on  the 
upper  lip  o("  the  wound,  and  not  on  the  lower." 
Second,  the  new  wood  is  produced,  either  from 
the  bark,  or  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the 
last  year,  and  not  by  that  vvoud.  This  was  proved 
by  Da  Hamel  in  the  following  manner:  Having 
carefully  introduced  plates  of  lin-lbil,  between  the 
bark  and  wood  of  a  growing  tree,  he  suffered  it  to 
remain  undisturbed  ibr  several  years.  On  cutting 
across  the  stem,  at  the  end  of  this  lime,  he  found 
that  the  nev/  layers  of  wood  had  been  deposited 
on  the  outside  of  the  tin-lbil,  without  in  the  least 
disturbing  it.  Third,  the  origin  of  the  wood  is  in 
some  way  intimately  connected  with  the  action  of 
the  leaves.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  di- 
ameter of  a  stem  depends  very  much  upon  the 
number  of  leaves  which  it  bears ;  that  the  larger 
the  number  of  leaves  developed  upon  a  stem,  the 
greater  will  be  its  diameter,  and  the  more  rapid  its 
growth.  And  also,  that  the  largest  quantity  of 
wood  is  always  Ibund  on  that  side  of  a  stem 
which  developes  most  leaves.  But  had  we  only 
these  facts,  on  which  to  base  a  judgment,  we 
might  hesitate  which  to  consider  the  cause,  and 
which  the  eil'eci;  whether  to  believe  that  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  stem  arose  from  the  increased  nuni- 
tier  of  leaves,  or  the  increased  number  of  leaves 
from  the  luxuriance  of  the  stem.  This  (jues- 
tion,  however,  has  been  determined  by  direct  ex- 
periment. Mr.  Knight  stripped  otF  the  leaves 
irom  the  upper  portion  of  a  young  shoot;  as 
the  consequence,  the  shoot  died  as  I'ar  down  as  the 
leaves  were  removed,  whilst  below  that  point,  it 
flourished.  He  alterwards,  insulated  a  single  leaf, 
by  removing  a  rin<r  of  bark,  at  some  distance 
above  the  point  at  which  it  was  inserted  into  the 
stem,  and  another  at  an  equal  distance  below  that 
poin'.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  perceptible 
increase  in  the  wood  took  place  above  the  lealj 
but  none  below  it.  In  another  instance,  he  re- 
moved a  narrow  ring  of  bark  from  the  lower  part 
of  a  growing  stem  ;  the  stem  afterwards  increased 
sensibly  in  diameter  down  to  this  ring,  but  not  at 
all  between  the  ring  and  the  leaf  next  below  it. 
From  tliese  and  siniihr  facts,  he  has  inlerred,  that 
"the  matter  of  which  the  wood  is  formed,  is  elab- 
orated in  the  leaves  and  sent  downwards."  Fourth, 
the  portion  of  wood  (i)rmed  each  year,  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of,  and  distinct  from,  that  of  every  other 
year;  and  when  once  formed,  undergoes  no  chanf^e, 
except  the  slight  change  which  takes  place  when 
jt  is  converted  from  sap-wood  into  heart-wood. 
In  confirmation  ol'  this,  many  curious  liicts  may 
be  mentioned.  On  what  are  called  "line-trees," 
in  the  west,  certain  marks  are  made  when  the 
land  is  first  divided  ofi  into  lots.  This  is  done 
by  striking  with  an  axe,  so  as  to  cut  through  the 
bark  and  two  of  three  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 
yyopd.     If  one  of  these  trees  be  examined,  say 


twenty  years  after  the  marks  were  made,  no 
traces  of  them  will  be  discovered  on  the  outside 
of  the  bark  ;  nor,  if  we  cut  into  the  wood,  will 
we  find  any  in  the  19  outer  layers  ;  whilst  we  will 
find  all  the  marks  perlijct  in  the  20th  layer,  the  lay- 
er in  which  they  were  originally  made  ;  thus  es- 
tablishing the  lact  that,  that  layer  has  remained 
unaltered  since  its  first  Ibrmation,  and  that  all  the 
outer  layers  have  been  formed  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  it.  Good,  in  his  'Book  of  Nature,'  slatea 
that  in  England,  "dates  of  very  remote  national 
eras,  and  the  initials  of  monarchs  who  flourished 
in  caHy  times,  have  been  found  stamped  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  timber."  M.  Klein  states  that 
in  the  year  1727,  a  long  series  of  letters  were  dis- 
covered in  the  trunk  of  a  full  grown  beech,  near 
Dantzic.  The  letters  were  conspicuous  in  a  lay- 
er about  half  way  between  the  axis  and  the  bark 
of  the  stem,  whilst  no  traces  of  them  could  be 
discovered,  either  in  the  layers  within,  or  in  those 
without  it.  The  same  author  mentions  several 
other  facts  of  the  same  kind.  "In  one  instance, 
the  image  of  a  thief  hanging  from  a  gibbet,  was 
discovered,  in  the  timber  of  a  beech  tree,  appa- 
rently drawn  by  nature's  own  pencil.  In  another 
tree,  the  figure  of  a  crucified  man,  was  (bund  in 
similar  circumstances  ;  and  in  another,  a  chalice, 
with  a  sword  perpendicularly  erect,  sustaining  a 
crown  on  its  point.  Such  marks  were  formerly 
attributed  to  miraculous  intervention,  or  regarded 
as  marvellous  sports  of  nature ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count, were  preserved  with  peculiar  care."  Wfien 
rightly  understood,  they  place  the  truth  of  the 
above  statement  beyond  a  doubt. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  will  now  at- 
tempt to  decide  between  the  two  theories  respect- 
ing the  formation  of  wood,  which,  at  the  present 
day,  divide  botanists.  Only  two  theories  are  men- 
tioned ;  for  although,  in  time  past,  many  theories 
have  been  advanced,  there  are  now  but  two  which 
are  considered  at  all  probable.  One  of  these  theo- 
ries is,  that  the  wood  is  produced  fi-om  organiza- 
ble  matter,  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  and  from 
them  sent  down,  through  the  liber  and  alburnum, 
and  thence  deposited  between  the  two  in  ihelbrm 
of  new  wood  and  bark.  The  other  theory  is,  that 
the  wood  is  nothing  more  than  the  roots  of  the 
leaves,  growing  downward  li'om  their  bases,  just 
as  true  roots  grow  Irom  the  hase  of  the  stem. 
The  first  of  these  theories  is  adopted  by  Mirbel, 
and  De  Candolle  ;  the  second  was  first  advanced 
by  Da  Petit  Thouars,  and  has  lately  been  very  ably 
defended  by  Prof  Lindley. 

One  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  the  first  theory,  is  this  :  "If  a  ring  of  bark  is 
removed  from  a  maple  tree,  whose  wood  is  white, 
and  its  place  carefully  supplied  by  a  ring  of  bark 
from  a  maple,  whose  wood  is  red,  the  bark  will 
adhere  to  the  old  wood,  uniting  organically  with 
it,  so  that  externally,  the  wound  will  be  scarcely 
seen.  If  the  tree  thus  treated,  be  allowed  to  grow 
for  a  year  or  two,  a  quantity  of  wood  generated 
in  the  leaves,  will  be  Ibund  beneath  the  ring  of  the 
red  wood  maple  bark.  If  it  be  but  the  roots  of 
the  buds  and  leaves  furnishing  white  wood,  i* 
should  be  white  also.  But  it  will  be  found  that 
red  wood  will  be  formed  beneath  the  red  wood 
bark;  therefore  this  wood  is  lormed  immediately 
by  ihe  bark,  from  materials  sent  down  by  the_ 
leaves."  To  this,  Lindle}'  replies,  "the  color  of 
young  wood  depends  entirely,  and  of  old  wood  io 
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a  great  degree,  upon  the  cellular  pystem,  and  not 
upon  the  fibro-vasciilar  system  ;"  and  according 
1o  both  theories,  this  grows  horizontally,  the  new 
portions  originating  in  the  cellules  of  the  bark. 
There  is  another  fact,  which  Mirbel  has  urged 
against  the  second  theory,  and  in  support  of  the 
first.  "Suppose,"  says  he,  that  a  scion  ofrobinia 
inermis  has  been  grafted  ior  a  long  time,  say  30 
years,  upon  a  young  stem  of  rohinia  pseudacacia, 
or  common  locust,  cut  off  six  or  eight  feet  from 
(he  ground.  According  to  the  theory  of  Du  Petit 
Thouars,  what  has  taken  place  during  the  thirty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  grafting? 
The  leaves  of  robinia  inermis  have  each  year 
sent  out  roots,  which,  under  the  form  of  a  layer 
of  wood,  have  insinuated  themselves  between  the 
wood  and  the  bark  of  the  robinia  pseudacacia,  ex- 
tending quite  to  the  earih.  Thus  the  trunk  has 
successively  acquired  thirty  layers  of  the  wood  of 
robinia  inermis,  since  they  have  been  produced 
by  the  leaves  of  that  species  ;  and  these  layers, 
one  after  an  other,  have  been  divided  in  the  soil, 
and  spread  in  the  I'orm  of  roots,  which  are  also 
those  of  robinia  inermis.  Now  if  we  cause  these 
roots  to  develope  buds,  and  thus  form  now  stems, 
we  should,  according  to  this  theorj^,  obtain  stems 
of  robinia  inermis.  But  such  is  not  the  fact. 
These  roots  give  rise  to  stems  of  the  robinia  pseu- 
dacacia ;  and  consequently,  their  specific  organi- 
zation is  Ihat  which  is  peculiar  to  the  latter  spe- 
cies." To  this  objection  of  Mirbel,  an  answer  of 
the  same  kind,  as  in  the  last  case,  may  be  given, 
viz. :  that  the  roots  are  really  those  of  the  robinia 
inermis,  so  far  as  the  fibro- vascular  system  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  that  the  specific  power  of  originating 
buds,  lies  in  the  cellular  system,  and  both  theo"^ 
riee  regard  that  as  produced  from  the  cellular 
system  of  the  original  stump  ol^  robinia  pseuda- 
cacia. 

The  great  objection  to  the  first  theor}',  i.  e.  the 
theory  which  regards  the  fibro-vascular  svstem, 
as  organized  matter  deposited  by  the  bark,  is,  that 
it  does  not  account  for  the  growth  of  eniogens, 
plants  which  have  no  regular  bark  ;  or  if  we  con- 
sider the  external  covering  of  the  stem  as  the 
hark,  which  form  their  fibrous  bundles,  without 
their  having  any  connexion  with  that  bark.  As 
has  been  before  remarked,  we  can  admit  no  ex- 
planation which  does  not  account  for  the  growth 
of  endogens,  as  well  as  exogens  ;  the  separate 
portions  of  the  fibro-vascular  system  being  pre- 
cisely similar  in  the  two  cases,  excepting  in  the 
one  particular  of  their  arrangement ;  their  origin 
and  mode  of  developement  is  presumed  to  be  the 
same. 

To  the  theory  of  Du  Petit  Thouars  no  such 
objection  can  be  urged;  it  accounts  lor  the  irrowth 
of  both  kinds  of  stem  equally  well.  And  here  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  slate  this  theory,  as  modi- 
fied by  Prof  Lindley,  a  littje  more  at  large.  "A 
plant,  in  the  first  stages  of  its  growth,  is  consider- 
ed a  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  capable  of  expansion, 
and  growth  in  all  directions.  When  there  is  no 
leafy  system,  growth  is  indefinite  ;  and  not  car- 
ried on  in  any  particular  direction,  and  no  woody 
system  is  formed  ;  but  when  leaves  are  developed, 
they  send  their  organic  fibres  down  through  the 
mass  of  cellular  substance,  and  arrange  them 
sometimes  in  one  way,  sometimes  in  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  specific  power  of  the  plant.  Upon 
this  supposition  the  stem  of  a  woody  plant  will 


be  composed  of  two  essentially  distinct  systems  ; 
the  one  cellular,  constituting  the  pith,  the  principal 
part  of  the  bark,  and  the  medullary  processes  (if 
in  an  exogen,)  and  capable  of  growth  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  other  fibro-vascular,  comprising  the 
wood  and  a  part  of  the  bark,  and  capable  of  grow- 
ing longitudinally  only."  "The  stem  of  a  tree 
has  been  quaintly,  though  not  inaptly,  compared 
to  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  the  cellular  system  represent- 
ing the  woof,  and  the  fibro-vascular  system  the 
warp."  The  observation  which  seems  first  to 
have  suggested  this  theory  to  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
was  his  noticing  in  the  case  of  the  dracena,  (a 
plant  used  for  forming  hedges,  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  where  he  then  residedj  the  manner  in 
which  a  bud  vegetated  upon  a  stem  otherwise 
dead,  a  thing  which  frequently  happened,  the  bud 
having  no  longer  a  series  of  vital  systems,  with 
which  it  might  combine,  sent  out  undoubted  roots 
beneath  the  bark,  instead  of  the  Avoody  fibres, 
which  it  would  have  emitted  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. And  also,  that  in  cases,  when  the 
wood  had  died,  the  living  buds  formed  a  sort  of  en- 
tangled sheath  of  roots,  by  the  fibrous  matter 
which  they  sent  down. 

In  support  of  this  theory,  Profes.«or  Lindley 
urges  the  following  facts.  "If  you  take  the  branch 
of  a  lilac  {syringa  vulgaris)  when  it  is  just 
clothed  with  leaves,  and  while  the  bark  will  freely 
separate  from  the  wood,  and  peel  it,  you  will  find 
ridges  of  tubes,  passing  down  from  each  leafj 
turning  aside  at  every  little  obstacle,  re-uniting 
after  the  obstacle  is  passed,  and  together  forming 
a  firm  fibrous  case  to  the  subjacent  wood  of  the 
previous  year.  In  other  plants,  the  fibres  may  be 
traced  in  like  manner  from  the  leaves;  but  instead 
of  running  parallel  with  each  other,  they  cross  each 
other  diagonally,  and  form  a  sort  of  lozenge  work. 
This  is  wholly  inexplicable  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  wood  is  deposited  by  the  bark;  but  it  is 
clearly  intelligable,  if  the  wood  is  regarded  as  an 
organic  emanation  from  the  leaves.  Again,  in 
endogens,  the  woody  fibres  may  be  distinctly 
traced  into  the  leaves,  Irom  which  it  is  plain  that 
ihey  originate ;  and  in  this  case  at  least,  it  is  man- 
liest, that  the  woody  bundles,  cannot  be  organized 
matter,  deposited  by  the  bark  ;  for  they  are  in  the 
centre,  whilst  the  bark  is  at  the  circumference." 
In  addition  to  this,  we  may  mention  the  fact,  that 
when  plants  are  propagated  by  means  of  slips, 
the  new  roots  always  protrude  from  between  the 
outer  layer  of  Avood  and  the  bark,  which  is  just 
the  situation  from  which  they  should  grow,  if  thia 
theory  be  the  correct  one.  Du  Petit  Thouars  at- 
tributes to  leaves  and  buds,  a  power  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  the  seed,  of  sending  a  stem  in  one 
direction,  and  a  root  in  another.  The  root  of  the 
leaf^  however,  difiers  from  that  of  a  seed,  in  being 
intended  to  grow  in  the  trunk  of  the  plant  produc- 
ing it,  and  not  in  the  earth.  This  theory  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  bud  or  graft  is  enabled  to  live, 
and  incorporate  itself  with  the  stem  ol'  another 
plant.  In  inserting  a  graft  or  bud  into  the  stem 
of  a  plant,  we  are  placing  it  in  as  proper  a  situa- 
tion lor  it  to  grow,  as  we  are  a  seed  when  we 
place  it  in  the  earth.  It  will  also  show  us  the  rea- 
son on  which  certain  practical  rules  to  be  observed 
in  grafting  and  budding,  are  tbunded.  One  of 
these  rules  is,  that  we  must  make  the  bark  of  the 
graft  and  that  of  the  stock,  coincide  exactly  witt; 
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each  other;  and  if  the  barks  are  of  different 
thicknesses,  the  inner  surfaces,  and  not  the  outer 
must  coincide.  This  is  evidently  necessary,  in  or- 
der that  the  "leaf-roots"  growing  down  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  graft,  may  enter  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  stock.  Ano- 
ther rule  is,  that  both  in  budding  and  grafting,  we 
must  place  the  bud  or  graft  upon  a  stock  which 
has  a  bark  similar  to  its  own,  and  upon  no  other. 
By  a  similar  bark,  we  mean  one  which  has  the 
fibres  of  its  fibro-vascular  system  arranged  in  the 
same  way.  If  these  fibres  lie  parallel  in  the  bark 
of  one,  they  must  lie  parallel  in  the  bark  of  the 
other  ;  if  they  cross  each  other  in  one,  they  must 
cross  each  other  in  the  other  also.  Thus,  we  may 
graft  a  pear  upon  an  apple  stock,  or  an  apple  upon 
a  pear  stock  ;  but  neither  of  them  upon  a  peach 
stock.  We  may  bud  a  peach  upon  a  plum,  or  a 
plum  upon  a  peach  ;  but  neither  of  them  upon  an 
apple.  If  we  graft  a  shoot,  the  fibres  of  whose 
bark  lie  parallel  to  each  other  upon  a  stock  the 
fibres  of  whose  bark  cross  each  other,  the  fibres 
of  the  former  in  growing  down  among  those  of 
the  latter,  become  entangled  and  cannot  proceed 
far.  Another  rule  is,  to  graft  or  bud  belbre  the 
leaves  have  put  forth.  The  reason  lor  this  rule  is. 
that  then  the  roots  from  the  new  leaves  have 
not  as  yet  put  forth,  and  of  course  are  not  m- 
jured. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  by  which  this  theory 
is  supported  ;  and  such  are  some  of  the  applica- 
tions which  may  be  made  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  phenomena  presented  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ar- 
guments in  its  favor,  are  not  so  convincing  as  could 
be  desired  ;  and  moreover  that  there  are  some  ob- 
jections to  it,  vvhich  do  not  admit  of  so  satisfacto- 
ry an  explanation,  as  those  already  mentioned. 
One  of  these,  and  the  most  weiirhty  one  too,  is, 
that  when  a  deep  cut  is  made  into  one  side  of  a 
tree,  the  leaves  which  are  perpendicularly  above 
it,  do  not  always,  or  even  generally,  die.  Nor  if 
after  the  leaves  are  fairly  formed,  each  one  has  its 
own  proper  root,  extending  down  into  the  ground, 
we  must  of  necessity,  in  cutting  into  the  tree,  cut 
off  the  roots  of  many  of  ihem  ;  and  their  life 
should  be  destroyed  as  the  consequence.  The 
only  answer  which  can  be  given  to  this,  is,  titat 
although  in  ordinary  circumstances,  each  leaf  is 
sustained  by  its  own  roots  or  fibres,  yet,  in  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  it  may  derive  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil,  through  the  intervention  of 
those  of  other  leaves.  Or,  carrying  out  the  figure 
which  Da  Petit  Thouars  has  used,  in  calling  a 
tree  a  community  of  leaves,  although  each  leaf, 
while  hale  and  sound,  must  labor  for  its  own  sub- 
sistence, yet  when  injured  or  disabled  in  any 
way,  it  is  supported  by  a  tax  levied  upon  its  neigh- 
bors. 

This  theory,  if  we  adopt  it,  will  present  the  ve- 
getable kingdom  to  us  in  a  light  very  diHerent 
from  that  in  vvhich  we  are  in  the  hahit  of  regard- 
ing it.  We  can  no  longer  look  upon  a  tree  as  an 
individual  in  that  kingdom  ;  so  far  is  it  liom  bein<r 
such,  that  it  is  in  fiict,  a  vast  collection  of  indivi- 
duals, all  united  under  one  common  cover,  and  for 
one  common  purpose.  Each  generation  of  leaves, 
borne  up  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  preceding  it, 
is  raised  into  the  air,  and  better  filled  for  perform- 
ing its  vital  flinctions.  This  subjecl  is  one  which, 
among  botanists,  is  exciting  a  good  deal  of  inter- 


est at  the  present  time.  Ic  is  always  pleasant,  and 
generally  profitable,  to  know  what  are  the  current 
subjects  of  investigation ;  even  though  but  little 
is,  as  yet,  known  respecting  them  ;  to  see  in  what 
direction  mankind  are  pushing  their  discoveries, 
even  though  ihey  have,  as  yet,  proceeded  but  a  lit- 
tie  way.  This  must  be  my  apology  for  occupying 
so  much  space  as  1  have,  with  a  discussion  of 
these  theories. 


Chap.  VTII. 

leaves.  their  general,  structure.  ar- 
raisgement  of  the  cellular  and  fi- 
bro-vascular systems  in  the  leaf.  of- 
fice of  the  leaf.  jhsposition  of  leavi39 
on  the  stem.     fall  of  the  leaf. 

The  third,  and  last,  of  the  organs  of  vegetation, 
are  the  leaves.  In  examining  litis  class  of  organs, 
the  same  order  will  be  preserved,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  root  and  stem  ;  attending,  first,  to  their  exter- 
nal forms  and  internal  structure,  and  then  to  their 
uses  and  manner  of  growth. 

The  leaf^  like  the  root  and  stem,  consists  of  a 
cellular  and  of  a  fibro-vascular  system,  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other ;  the  latter,  forming  what 
has  been  termed  the  skeleton  of  the  leaf;  the  other,^ 
like  the  flesh  in  the  human  body,  lying  upon  this 
skeleton,  and  filling  up  its  interstices.  The  fibro- 
vascular  system,  composes  what  are  called  the 
veins,  and  sometimes,  though  very  improperly, 
the  nerves,  of  the  leaf  The  cellular  system  forms 
the  fleshy  part,  or,  as  the  botanists  call  it,  the  pa- 
renchyma of  the  leaf  The  tubular  vessels,  and 
woody  fibre,  enter  the  leaf  at  its  extremity  near- 
est the  stem,  technically  called  its  base,  in  a  few 
distinct  bundles ;  but  soon  after,  these  bundles  di- 
vide and  sub-divide,  until  at  length,  not  more  than 
two  vessels  are  left  together ;  one  for  conveying 
the  sap,  in  its  crude  stale,  out  from  the  stem_ ;  the 
other  tor  returning  it  to  the  stem,  after  it  has  un- 
dergone certain  changes  in  the  leaves. 

Leaves  are  arranged  m  classes  by  botanists,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  the  fibro-vascular 
system  is  disposed  throughout  the  parenchyma. 
The  principal  of  these  classes  are,  1st,  that  in 
vvhich  the  bundles  of  fibres,  after  entering  toge- 
tiier,  at  the  base  of  the  leafj  diverge,  and  their  sub- 
divisions in  no  instance  cross  each  other.  Of  this 
class  the  leaves  of  the  red  maple  (acer  rubrum) 
afford  an  example.  Such  leaves  are  said  to  be 
radiant-veined;  and  sometimes,  fork-veined.  2d., 
that  in  which  the  primary  veins  diverge  from  the 
main  vein,  or  mid-rib,  like  the  plumes  of  a  feather. 
Of  this  structure,  the  leaves  of  the  chesnut  and 
chinquapin  (^castnnea  vcsca  and  pumila)  are  in- 
stances. Such  leaves  are  called  leather- veined 
leaves.  3d,  that  in  which  the  several  veins  pro- 
ceeci  without  branching,  from  their  origin  at  the 
base  to  their  termination  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf 
The  veins,  in  such  leaves,  are  connected  by  minute 
veinlets,  passing  at  right  angles  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  leaves  of  grasses  belong  to  this  class. 
Such  leaves  are  called  parallel  veined  leaves.  On 
examination,  it  will  be  found  that  almost  all 
leaves  have  their  fibro-vascular  system  arranged 
in  one  of  these  three  ways;  and  tiirther,  that  the 
vast  variety  of  form   which  we  notice   in    the 
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leaves  of  different  plants,  arises  from  the  more 
or  less  abundant  deveiopement  of  the  cellular 
system. 

In  order  to  make  this  matter  plain,  "we  may 
conceive  of  a  leaf,  as  formed  by  the  protrusion  of 
a  portion  of  the  medullary  sheath  of  an  exogen, 
or  of  one  or  more  of  the  vascular  bundles  ol'  an 
endogen,  into  the  bark;  which,  at  this  early  period, 
consists  wholly  of  cellular  tissure,  invested  by  a 
cuticle.  The  continued  extension  of  the  fibrous 
portion  pushes  outwards  the  fold  of  soft  bark  in 
■which  it  has  insinuated  itself;  and  at  length  the 
fibres  diverge  from  each  other,  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, and  carrying  the  cellularsystem  with  them, 
produce  the  flat  and  dilated  figure  of  ihe  leaf^" — 
This,  however,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  not  ad- 
vanced as  a  true  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  leaf  is  formed  ;  but  only  as  something  which  we 
may  suppose  to  be  true,  lor  the  purpose  of  tracing 
out  the  analogy  existing  between  leaves,  which 
at  first  sight  would  appear  to  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. 

Adopting  this  supposition,  let  us  see  how  each 
leaf  would  be  formed.  We  will  commence  with 
radiate-veined  leaves.  If  the  parenchyma  is  abun- 
dant, so  as  to  fill  up  all  the  spaces  between  the 
veins,  we  have  a  rounded  leaf,  as  in  the  ranuncu- 
lus abortivus.  Where  the  parenchyma  is  less 
abundant;  v/e  have  a  leaf,  still  rounded  in  its  gen- 
eral shape,  but  lobed  or  toothed  along  its  margin  ; 
as  in  the  ranunculus  recurvaius.  Where  the  pa- 
renchyma is  still  less  abundant,  these  indentations 
will  extend  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  thus 
the  palmate,  or  hand-shaped  form  of  that  organ, 
will  be  produced,  as  m  \\\e  rammculus  seleratus. 
Where  the  parenchyma,  is  only  sufficient  to  form 
a  covering  for  the  veins  and  sub-veins,  we  have 
the  multifid  or  many-parted  form  of  the  leaf;  as 
in  the  ranunculus  fluvlatalis.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion as  the  one  adopted,  is  not  entirely  gratui- 
tous, for  in  many  genera  of  plants,  as  in  that  of 
the  ranunculus,  or  butter-cup,  from  whicli  the 
above  instances  are  taken,  we  notice  all  the  inter- 
mediate forms,  between  an  entire  and  a  dissected 
leaf;  indeed  a  large  part  of  the  series  is  often  pre- 
sented by  the  leaves  of  a  single  plant. 

If  we  take  the  feather-veined  leaf,  and  conceive 
the  parenchyma  to  be  so  abundant,  as  to  fill  up  all 
the  spaces  between  the  veins,  we  shall  have  an 
entire  iance-shaped  leaf,  as  in  the  peach,  (amyg- 
dalus  persica.)  If  the  parenchyma  is  less  abun- 
dant, we  shall  have  a  lobed  or  toothed  Iance-shap- 
ed leaf,  as  in  the  scrub-oak,  (quercus  catesbaei,') 
or  in  the  beech,  (fagus  sylvatica.)  If  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  sufficiently  abundant,  and  so  arran- 
ged, as  to  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  secon- 
dary divisions  of  the  vascular  system,  but  not  those 
between  the  primary,  we  have  a  compound  leaf, 
in  which  the  several  leafets  are  arranged  in  lines, 
on  both  sides  of  the  mid-rib,  as  in  the  yellow  lo- 
cust, (robinia  pseudacacia.")  If  we  conceive  the 
interstices  between  the  tertiary  divisions  of  the 
vascular  system  to  be  filled  with  parenchyma, 
whilst  those  between  the  secondary  and  primary 
divisions  are  not,  we  have  the  decompound  leaf, 
such  as  that  of  the  honey-locust  (gleditshia  tria- 
canthos.)  Again,  if  we  take  a  parallel-veined 
leafj  and  conceive  all  the  interstitial  spaces  be- 
tween its  veins  to  be  filled  up  with  parenchyma, 
we  shall  have  the  linear  leaf,  like  those  of  grapes. 
If  we  conceive  each  vein  to  have  only  sufficient 


parenchyma  to  cover  it,  we  shall  have  a  leaf  like 
thai  of  the  pitch  pine  (pinus  rigida.') 

Without  pursuing  this  examination  further,  we 
will  notice,  that  in  every  variety  of  leaf  there  i3 
some  part  of  the  vascular  system  in  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  cellular  system.  The  peculiar 
office  of  ihe  first,  is  believed  to  be,  that  of  convey- 
ing liquids  to  and  from  the  latter ;  whilst  the  office 
of^  the  latter  is  to  elaborate  the  sap.  The  whole 
leaf  may  be  compared  to  a  manufacturing  town  ; 
the  veins  being  the  streets,  through  which  the  raw 
materials  are  brought  in,  and  the  manufactured 
articles  carried  out ;  whilst  the  rows  of  cellules  are 
the  shops,  in  which  the  manufacture  is  effected. 
Such  is  the  arrangement,  that  there  is  no  street, 
which  has  not  its  row  of  shops,  and  no  row  of 
shops  which  have  not  their  street. 

h'  we  examine  the  internal  structure  of  the  leaf 
more  minutely,  we  will  discover  in  every  part  of 
it,  an  admirable  adaptation  to  the  same  end.  The 
process  termed  elaboration,  consists  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  crude  sap  into  the  different  proximate 
principles,  or  "con)pound  elements,"  of  plants; 
such  as  sugar,  resin,  &c.  This  process,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  is  believed  to  be  princi- 
pally performed  in  the  leaves.  To  its  performance, 
the  evaporation  of  water,  and  the  absorption  ofgas- 
eous  matter  from  the  atmosphere,  appear  to  be  in- 
dispensibly  necessary,  h'  with  a  powerful  micro- 
scope, we  examine  a  cross  section  of  an  apple 
leafj  we  will  notice,  along  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces,  a  thin  transparent  membrane  ;  this  is  the 
cuticle,  and  envelopes  the  whole  leaf.  Immedi-. 
ately  below  this,  there  are  three  or  four  strata  of 
spheroidal  cellules,  closely  packed  together,  and  so 
placed  as  to  have  their  greatest  diameter  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the  leaf!  Below  these, 
and  next  the  lower  surface,  we  will  see  three  or 
four  more  strata  of  cellules,  very  irregularly  placed, 
and  very  loosely  packed  together.  The  upper 
part  of  the  leaf  has  a  compact  structure;  the  low- 
er, a  cavernous  one.  And  hence,  in  part,  arises 
the  deeper  color  of  the  upper  surface.  When  we 
call  to  mind  the  fkct,  that  it  is  the  upper  surface 
only  which  is  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun,  we  will  see,  in  the  more  compact  arrange- 
ment of  its  cellules,  a  provision  to  prevent  a  Too 
rapid  evaporation  of  its  liquids. 

The  cuticle,  which  covers  the  upper  surface  of 
the  apple  leaf,  is  nearly  entire  throughout;  whilst" 
that  which  covers  the  lower  surface  is  pierced  with 
numerous  holes.  Through  these  openings,  the 
gaseous  matter  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
plant,  is  absorbed  ;  hence  they  have  received  the 
name  of  breathing  pores.  In  consequence  of  its 
cavernous  structure,  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf; 
presents  a  much  larger  cellular  surface  to  operate 
upon  the  air,  than  the  upper.  In  aquatic  plants, 
whose  leaves  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  of  course  have  their  under  surfaces  cut  of!' 
from  all  communication  with  the  atmosphere, ^the 
structure  of  the  leaf  is  reversed.  The  breathing 
pores  are  all  on  the  upper  side.  In  grapes  and 
other  similar  plants,  whose  leaves  grow  in  a  near- 
ly perpendicular  direction,  thus  exposing  both  sur- 
faces alike,  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  atmos- 
phere, the  breathing  pores  are  about  as  numerous 
on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  That  such  is  the 
fact,  will  be  evident,  fi-om  the  following  statement 
of  their  number,  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides  re- 
spectively, of  the  leaves  of  several  plants,  as  given  ' 
by  Prof  Lindley: 
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In  one  square  inch  of  the  upper  surface  ;  under  do. 

Hydrangea  quercifolia,  (hydrangea,)  none.  160,000 

Peonia,  (peony,)  "  13,790 

Pyrus,  (pear,)  "  24,000 
Hypericum    grandiflora,    (St.  John's 

wort, )  "  47,800 

Arum  dracontium,  (water  turnip,)  800  16,320 

Aiismaplantago,  (water  plantain,)  12,000  6,000 

Iris  germanica,  (blue  iris,)  11,572  11,572 

Dianthus  cariophyllus,  (June  pink,)  38,500  38,500 

Tradescantia,  (spider  wort,)  2,000  2,000 

The  leaves  of  the  four  first  mentioned  of  these 
plants,  grow  like  those  of  the  apple  ;  those  of  the 
next  two,  lie  partly  upon  the  water;  whilst  those 
of  the  last  three,  grow  like  those  of  grapes. 

In  ihe  arrangement  of  the  fibro-vascular  sys- 
tem of  the  lealj  we  may  notice  an  adaptation  to 
the  same  end,  as  in  the  cellular.  The  vascular 
system,  which  pierces  the  parenchyma  in  every 
direction,  consists  of  ducts  and  spiral  vessels,  sur- 
rounded by  woody  fibre.  The  use  of  the  fibre  is 
evidently  to  give  strength  and  support  to  the 
parenchyma,  and  protection  to  the  tubular  vessels. 
The  bundles  are  largest  as  they  enter  the  leaf,  and 
gradually  diminish  in  size,  towards  the  extremity 
of  their  ramifications,  till  they  altogether  lose 
themselves  in  the  parenchyma.  In  this  we  notice 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  circulating  sys- 
tem in  animals.  But  are  there  separate  sets  of 
vessels  for  conveying  the  sap  outwards,  and  for  re- 
turning it  again  to  the  trunk  ?  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  there  is  believed  to  be.  Not  that  we 
are  able  to  demonstrate  the  fact  by  actual  exami- 
nation; for  to  the  eye,  even  when  aided  by  the 
most  powerful  microscopes,  the  smaller  veins 
seem  to  be  altogether  single.  But  then  "it  is  well 
known,  that  when  a  leaf  has  been  macerated  till 
the  parenchyma  is  quite  decayed,  the  veins  will 
separate  into  an  upper  and  lower  stratum,  so  neat- 
J}'  and  regularly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
their  having  originally  consisted  of  two  distinct 
systems,  the  one  placed  above  the  other.  As  the 
sap  is  propelled  from  the  wood  into  the  leaf  in  a 
crude  slate,  and  returned  into  the  bark  in  an  ela- 
borated state,  and  as  the  veins  are  evidently  con- 
nected with  both  the  vvood  and  the  bark,  it  is  in- 
ferred, that  the  upper  of  these  layers  is  for  the 
outward  flow  of  the  crude  sap,  and  the  lower  lay- 
er for  the  backward  flow  of  the  elaborated  eap." 
As  we  shall  have  occasion,  when  speaking  of  the 
food  of  plants,  again  to  recur  to  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  leaf,  we  will  dismiss  it  for  the  present. 

Leaves  in  their  position  on  the  stem,  always  ob- 
serve some  particular  order  of  arrangement;  and 
this  order  is  uniform  in  the  same  species.  The 
most  common  orders  of  arrangement  are,  that  in 
which  the  leaves  are  placed  alternately  ;  and  that 
in  which  they  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other. 
Respecting  the  first  mode  of  arrangement,  we 
may  notice,  that  the  leaves  are  seldom  placed  one 
above  another,  on  exactly  opposite  points  of  the 
stem  ;  but  usually  the  second  leaf  is  a  little  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  point  directly  opposite  the  first ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  third,  a  little  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  point  directly  opposite  to  the  second  ;  so 
that  tracing  along  the  bases  of  the  leaves  of  a 
branch,  we  describe  a  simple  spiral.  When  the 
leaves  are  quite  close,  the  spiral  arrangement  is 
very  evident;  when  widely  scattered  it  is  less  so, 
but  yet  may  be  discovered  by  close  examination. 
In  the  apple  tree  the  spire  consists  of  five  leaves; 
the  sixth  forms  the  commencement  of  a  second  se- 


ries, and  is  placed  directly  above  the  first.  This  is 
the  most  common  number  in  the  spirals  of  alter- 
nate leaves.  "The  spiral  arrangement  of  leaves 
is  a  beautiliji  provision  lor  securing  the  symmetry 
of  the  branches;  the  wood  being  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  leaves;  if  these  were  not  placed  in 
regular  orderover  every  part  of  the  circumference, 
more  wood  would  be  deposited  on  some  sides  of 
the  stem  than  on  others.  So  when  the  spire  is  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  state,  that  of  two  leaves,  or 
in  other  words,  when  the  leaves  are  alternate,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  stem  is  usually 
two-edged,  or  flattened  from  this  very  cause.  In 
opposiie-Ieaved  plants,  the  pairs  are  placed  in  an 
alternate  manner  with  respect  to  each  other,  that 
is,  the  second  pair  is  at  right-angles  with  the  first, 
the  third  pair  exactly  over  the  first,  and  the  fourth 
over  the  second.  It  results  from  this  disposition, 
that  the  stems  of  opposite-leaved  plants,  arc  com- 
monly more  or  less  four-sided,  instead  of  being 
cylyndrical,  as  in  alternate  leaved  plants." 

During  that  continual  elevation  of  the  sap  of 
plants,  which  takes  place  in  the  cellules  of  the 
ieaf^  these  is  always  more  or  less  solid  extraneous 
matter  left  behind.     In  the  structure  of  the  leafj 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  getting  rid  of  this. 
It  of  course  accumulates  in  the  cellules,  clogs  their 
vital  action,  and  renders  them  stiff  and  hard.     By 
the  close  of  summer,  the  cellules  become  so  much 
clogged,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  further  performance 
of  their  fijnctions.     In  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  we  see 
a  wise  provision  of  nature,  for  getting  rid  of  such 
portions  of  the  vegetable  structure,  as  are  no  lon- 
ger fit  to  fill  their  place  in  the  economy  of  vegeta- 
ble life.     Hoary  headed  winter  removes  the  worn 
out  machinery,  to  make  place  for  a  new  set,  which, 
the  hand  of  spring  shall  supply.     But  how  is  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  brought  about?     It  is  generally  said 
to  be  caused  by  its  death.     If  this  be  the  tact,  why 
is  it,  that  when  a  tree  is  killed  during  the  summer, 
by  lightning  or  some  other  violent  means,the  leaves 
instead  of  lalling,  remain  attached  to  the  stem  un- 
til they  actually  rot  offl     The  true  explanation  of 
the  matter  appears  to  be  this.     When  the  leaf  and 
the  stem  are  both  growing,  and  in  a  healthy  state, 
the  base  of  the  leaf  and  the  branch  which  bears  it, 
increase  at  the  same  rate,  and  there  is  no  interrup- 
tion to  their  mutual  adaptation  to  each  other.    But 
when  at  length  the  full  grown  leaf  looses  its  vigor, 
by  the  deposition  of  extraneous  matter  in  its  sub- 
stance, and  thus  becomes  rigid  and  unyielding,' 
its  base  can  no  longer  adopt  itself  to  the  growing 
stem.     This  happens  at  just  the  time  at  which  the 
stem  is  growing  most  rapidly,  fi'om  the  deposition 
of  wood  beneath  its  bark.     In  this  way,  the  union 
of  the  leaf  with  the  stem  is  weakened,  the  con- 
necting vessels  are  broken  ofl^,  and  so  soon  as  the 
frost  of  autumn  has  finished  the  work,  it  is  ready 
to  fail  before  the  first  blast.     This  explanation  ac- 
counts for  the  early  fall  of  the  lower  leaves  of  her- 
baceous plants  ;  and  for  the  fall  of  the  old  leaves 
of  ever-greens,  at  the  time  when  the  wood  of  the 
ensueing  summer  is  being  deposited.     It  also  ac- 
counts for  the  fact,  that  the  leaves  of  endogens,  a 
class  of  stems  which  admit  of  no  increase  of  diam- 
eter after  they  are  once  litirly  formed,  do  not  fall, 
but  simply  perish  and  decay  upon  the  stem,  as  is 
witnessed  in  the  leaves  of  corn  and  all  grasses. 

Leaves  differ  very  much  from  each  other  in  their 
size  ;  some  beincr  nothing  more  than  minute  scales, 
in  which  you  can  hardly  detect  a  distinct  organi- 
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zaiion,  without  ihe  aid  ofa  microscope  ;  and  others 
30  feel  ill  circumference.  "The  leaves  ol"  the  bu- 
joor  palm  of  India  (corypka  data.)  often  measure 
30  leet  in  circumliirence,  and  have  a  stalk  to  sup- 
port them  12  feet  long;  so  that  it  placed  on  tlie 
irround,  one  of  tiiesc  enormous  leaves  would   be 


undisturbed,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock, 
while  gold  mines  are  sunk  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  the  thoughts  and  hands  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, are  engaged  in  counting  mullicaulis  or  bass 
buds,  as  the  case  may  be. 

From  my  experience  in  cultivating  corn,  on  the 


(our  times  as  high  as  a  tall  man.     There  is  no  ma-  !  light  and  truly  corn  lands  in  the  lide-water  district 


chine  of  human  invention,  however  extensive  and 
complicated,  which  can  for  a  moment  be  compar- 
ed, with  such  a  natural  apparatus  as  this  tor  won- 
derlijlly  elaborate  mechanism,  lis  digeslinir  cells 
are  infirfitely  more  immerous  thiui  all  the  Iiouses  of 
London  and  ils  environs;  and  all  llie  sireets,  alleys 
and  passages  of  that  huge  metropolis,  shrink  into 
insii,'iiificance,  when  contrasted  with  the  myriaii 
ramifications  of  ihe  veins  of  such  a  leaf." 
( Tu  be  continued.) 


of  Virginia,  the  culture  so  successfully  pursued  by 
JMnjor  Steirer  of  Amelia,  would  not  answer  with 
them,  unless  where  the  land  was  extremely  rich 
so  as  to  force  the  corn  forward  faster  than  the 
grass.  On  land  making  from  four  to  five  barrels 
per  acre,  1  have  invariably  found  it  necessary  to 
use  cultivators,  skimmers,  or  hoes,  and  more  fre- 
quent ploughings,  in  order  to  keep  under  the  grass 
until  harvest ;  directly  after  which,  it  is  generally 
the  cus;om  to  run  over  the  corn  lighily  for  the  last 
lime.  I  would  recommend  the  mode  of  culture 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hill  in  the  third  No.  of  the  7lh 
volume  of  the  Register,  as  much  to  be  prelerred  to 
that  of  Major  Steger,  as  mentioned  in  the  same 
number  by  VVni.  11.  Harrison  of  Amelia,  on  all 
such  lands  as  are  usually  found  on  our  tide-water 
'ivers.  Very  rich  land,  in  good  tilih,  will  make 
Your  April  No.  of  the  Farmrrs'  Register  lias  !  (;orn  with  almost  no  working  at  all;  but  iii(i;rior  land 
been  read  with  pleasure,  gieaily  enhanced  by  ihe  i  to  make  a  ^ood  crop  and  a  saving  crop,  requires 
valuable  ariicle  of  Comnu>dore  Jones.  This  gave  1  judicious  nursing.  My  experience  in  llie  Mary- 
me  the  more  pleasure,  as  it  was   an  example  in 
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proof  of  a  llict  which  I  had  stated  m  an  account 
current  in  the  first  No.  of  this  volume  of  your  woik. 
In  (he  name  of  Siaffard,  ami  the  environs  of  Fre- 
dericksburg, I  ihaiik  Com.  .Jones  ;  audi  sincerely 
liope  liis  example  may  be  profitably  lljllowed  ;  nut 
only  by  (hose  fioldeis  of  poor  laial  1  lake  ihe  li- 
berty of  rejueseniing  in  Slaflbrd,  liom  my  pre-emi 


y  experience  in  iiie  ivjary- 
land  corn,  agrees  with  the  staiement  of  Mr.  H. 
It  will  make  more  on  rich  land  ;  on  thin  land  it  ia 
very  iiilerior  to  the  more  common  produclhe  sorts 
of  corn  in  gener.il  use. 

This  hasty  scrawl  is  really  so  unconnected  and 
desuliory,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
wiih  it — whether  to  pul  il  in  ihe  tire  or  trouble  you 
with  it  ;  "ill  for  a  penny  in  lor  a  pound,"  however. 


nence  as  the  owner  of  the  poorest  ;  but  by  all  in  i  I  will  give  you  some  further  staiemenis,  and  then 


ihe  poor  old  state  of  Virginia.  I  have  been  lor 
some  lime  gathering  leaves,  turf,  and  mould,  li-oni 
the  woods  and  fence  rows,  on  a  piece  of  land  des- 
tined lor  a  truck  patch.  This  vegetable  mailer, 
atier  being  scattered,  I  intend  to  lime  with  aboui 
70  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  plaster  wiiii  at  leasi 
one,  before  turning  in.  I  hope  to  make  someihing 
from  it  this  year,  hut  shall  calculate  on  a  fine  re- 
turn next  year,  when  all  will  have  decomposed 
and  become  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  result  ol 
this  application  I  will  actjuaint  your  readers  wiih 
in  December,  if  I  am  then  in  the  land  of  ihe  living. 

In  corroboration  of  the  article  of  Mr.  Newton, 
and  in  direct  contradition  of  the  statement  he  re- 
futes, I  can  s^y,  tliat  in  1830,  I  limed  16|  acres  of 
land  with  100  hogsheads  of  shells,  well  burned, 
and  applied  according  to  the  directions  of  F.  Ijcw- 
is,  es(j.  of  Weyoke — scatieriiig  the  lime  on  the 
land  alier  it  was  ploughed,  and  harrowing  it  both 
ways,  the  belter  to  mix  if.  The  crop  of  corn  im- 
mediately liillowing  the  applica.ion,  was  much  bel- 
ter than  on  the  adjoining  lands,  and  all  cro|)s  iiave 
continued  to  improve  on  it  from  ihat  day  to  this. 
Tile  land  is  of  a  darker  and  richer  color,  and  is  in 
every  respect  improved  by  the  application  of  ihe 
lime.  What  will  become  of  our  marl  if  shell-lime 
is  not  valuable?  1  may  stale  here,  however,  lhat 
I  have  invariably  seen  much  greater  effects,  fiom 
the  application  of  eocene  marl,  than  Irom  the  ex- 
periment with  lime  spoken  of  above.  Indeed,  I 
have  witnessed  eH'ects  from  this  invaluable  sub- 
stance truly  magical  ;  and  I  hope  to  see  the  whole 
tide-water  district  of  Virginia  blossom  as  a  rose, 
under  ils  application,  and  your  auspices. 

This  substance  rests  in  a  great  quantity,  entirely 
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et  ils  fiiie  be  decided  l>y  yourself;  hoping  that  you 
will  not  occupy  valuable  room  in  your  paper  witfi 
suchsiuf]',  unless  you  really  deem  ii  of  some  value. 

J^et  me  recommend  rooi-cullure  to  all  my  broth- 
er fiirmers.  1  have  never  had  to  regret  any  labor 
besiowed  in  this  branch  of  liusbandry,  but  have 
ahvays  reaped  a  (lill  reward  for  it.  More  especi- 
ally, let  me  recommend  the  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
as  a  very  valuable  root  for  the  Iceding  of  hogs  and 
cows,  especially  if  well  steamed  or  boiled  with  a 
lilile  mixture  of  grain  or  meal  of  some  sort.  It  ia 
valuable  becf.use  very  productive;  because  very 
easy  to  cultivate;  because  sure  to  yield  a  crop  in 
all  seasons  ;  becaufje  easily  harvested,  and  because 
eaten  greedily  by  swine  and  neatcatlle,  very  much 
to  the  advai:l;ige  of  bolh. 

In  coniieciion  wiih  asteamer,  let  me  recommend 
I  wo  implements,  by  no  means  in  general  use. 
Green's  straw-culler,  the  very  best  machine  I  ever 
saw  lor  culling  hay,  straw  or  Ibilder;  and  an  Eng- 
lish malt-mill.  1  got  one  some  ycais  ago  from 
Thomas  A.  Rust,  uf  Richmond,  and  find  it  inval- 
uable liir  chnjjpiiig  corn,  pea?.',  rye,  &c.  into  a  fine 
small  hoininv  Ibrlieeding.  1 1  will  make  good  meal, 
but  then  the  labor  is  considerable;  but  one  good 
hand  will  grind  a  quantity  of  fine  hominy,  or  chop, 
in  a  sliort  time  and  wiih  ease,  it  is  valuable  any 
where,  but  on  a  large  fiirm  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  trash  corn,  wheat,  peas,  rye,  &c.  and  at  a 
place  inconvenient  to  a  mill,  it  is  particularly  so. 
The  cost  of  each  is  about  $1.30,  and  I  think  it  is 
money  well  laid  out,  if  they  are  carefully  and  ju- 
diciously  used  after  they  are  procured. 

VViih  earnest  wishes  for  the  continued  success 
of  your  Register,  I  am  your 

CoASTAxT  Reader. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Register. 
KASTEUN    VIRGINIA. 


"We  often  see  in  our  public  prints,  long  specula- 
tions in  the  sliape  of  Jeremiads,  reciting  all  ima- 
ginable causes  Ibr  the  decline  of  our  state,  and 
bewailing,  in  most  piteous  terms,  this  sad  catastro- 
phe, as  if  the  besom  of  destruction  had  literally 
swep*  the  land. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  state  is  declining,  but 
the  evil  is  greatly  magnified  by  desponding;  idle 
croakers  who  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  vilifying 
and  abusing  the  country,  which  ought  to  be  as 
dear  to  them  as  life.  With  one  voice,  we  will  cry 
out,  "is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead !"'  but,  when  it 
is  within  our  reach,  we  will  not  put  forth  a  hand 
(0  receive  it. 

Our  country  is  acknowledged,  by  all  who  have 
seen  it,  to  be  peculiarly  rich  in  natural  resources  ; 
yet  what  feeble  eflorts  have  been  made  to  deve- 
lope  them  !  How  must  the  proud  son  of  Virginia 
blush  when  he  visits  the  north,  east  and  west  of 
our  vast  confederation,  and  sees  how  our  brethren 
have  every  where  outstripped  us  in  enterprise 
and  improvement !  He  returns  to  his  home  ;  the 
high  spirit  wliich  is  yet  born  with  every  gentle 
son  of  our  state,  has  been  roused  and  excited  by 
all  he  has  seen  ;  nothing  goes  on  fast  enough  for 
him  now  ;  lie  is  no  longer  satisfied  to  live  in  com- 
parative idleness;  he  has  not  patience,  or  perhaps 
cannot  afibrd,  to  follow  the  tardy  course  of  a  "libe- 
ral profession"  in  Virginia:  the  result  is,  that  he 
goes  ofi  to  a  new  country,"  where,  if  he  can  es- 
cape the  perils  of  "flood  and  field,"  and  the  horrors 
of  noisome  pestilence,  he  may  hope  to  acquire 
wealth  enough  to  enable  him  to  return  and  spend 
the  evening  of  his  days  at  the  home  of  his  youth, 
and  rest  his  bones  in  his  native  soil.  This  hope  is 
never  realized;  he  becomes  identified  with  his 
adopted  land ;  soon  learns  the  law  of  "hardest 
fend  off,"  and  is  as  thoroughly  dishumanizcd  as 
the  veriest  "hoosier"  or  "salt  river  roarer,"  about 
him. 

It  is  thus  that  our  finest  young  men  are  lost  to 
the  state.  We  must  work  a  cure  of  this  evil,  and 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  our  '■'■jilma  Mater'' 
recover  her  former  glory.  It  must  be  a  gradual 
process  ;  we  must  teach  our  youth  to  give  up  the 
notion  that  law,  medicine,  and  politics  are  the  only 
"liberal"  pursuits;  and  qualify  them  to  enter  the 
various  channels  for  industry  and  enterprise  which 
present  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  are  left  va- 
cant because  not  thought  sufficiently  respectable 
for  gentlemen.  Above  all,  we  must  teach  them 
by  precept  and  example,  that  we  can  be  sufTicient- 
ly  respectable  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  even  on  a 
small  scale,  and  that  our  soil  is  susceptible  of 
great  improvement. 

A  large  portion  of  eastern  Virginia  is  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  agriculture.  The  lands,  though  very 
fertile  when  cleared,  are  generally  very  much  ex- 
hausted by  injudicious  culture  ;  they  "may,  how- 
ever, be  readily  restored  by  proper  management, 
and  rendered  even  more  productive  than  they 
were  when  new.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
style  of  living  and  the  waslelul  system  (or  want 
of  system)  of  farming  practised  throughout  this 
country,  would  break  down  the  overgrown  estates 
which  covered  it:  these  estates  have  been  cut  up 
and  divided  for  the  most  part,  and  the  holders  are 
beginning  to  discover  by  slow  degrees,  that  their 


foref  ilhers  were  not  infallible  adepts  in  the  art  of 
liArming;  they  are  now  yielding  reluctant  assent, 
and  some  show  of  obedience  to  the  excellent  pre- 
cepts of  the  Farmers'  Register.  The  liirmers  are 
more  generally  out  of  debt  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years,  as  many  of  those  who  were  involved 
have  sold  negroes  at  the  late  enormous  prices,  and 
lieed  themselves  from  iheir  embarrassments.  Such 
is  the  present  condition  of  a  country  whose  inha- 
bitants have  attained  a  highdegree  of  moral  culti- 
vation, and  have  been  distinguished  for  talent, 
kindness,  and  hospitality. 

The  present  distressed  condition  of  the  whole 
union  makes  each  state  show  out  in  her  true  co- 
lors, and  IS  calculated  to  have  a  happy  efi'ect  on 
our  people,  healing  the  blindness  and  infatuation 
with  which  they  regarded  the  new  states,  check- 
ing emigration,  making  them  betier  satisfied  with 
home,  and  teaching  them  the  difference  between 
extravagance  and  generosity  ;  so  that  there  never 
has  been,  and  never  will  be  a  belter  time  for  re- 
forming our  system  of  agriculture.  Let  us  set  to 
work  to  improve  our  lands,  and  let  every  thinking 
man  inculcate  upon  all  the  yoimg  farmers  whom 
he  can  influence,  the  homely  virtues  of"  industry 
and  frugality. 

Let  us  stop  the  drain  of  cnii<rration,  and  learn 
our  young  men  to  work,  and  Virginia  may  yet 
shine  Ibrih  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

A  Reclaimed  Wandereu. 


From  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
A     GOOIJ     COW,    GOOD     BUTTER,    AND    A    GOOIJ 
DEAL    OF    IT. 

3Ir.  Editor, — As  a  good  deal  has  been  said  re- 
lative to  the  quantity  of  butter  exhibited  some 
short  time  since,  by  Mr.  Ken  worthy,  made  from 
one  week's  milking  of  a  single  cow,  I  was  curious 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  as  well  with  regard  to  her 
keep  as  the  produce.  I  accordingly  inquired  in  the 
proper  quarter,  and  was  inlormed  that  the  cow 
Filton,  now  about  ::even  years  old,  was  purchased 
of  Juhn  Zane,  of  this  county,  willi  her  dam,  both 
for  thirty-eight  dollars.  Filton,  at  the  time  of  her 
purchase,  was  ibur  months  old.  This  is  all  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  Mr.  Ken- 
worthy  inlbrnied  me  that  her  keep  was  as  follows : 
a  small  quantity  of  hay  in  the  morning,  then  a 
mess  of  bran,  while  eating  which  she  was  milked, 
then  about  half  a  peck  of  grains,  well  mixed  with 
a  suitable  portion  of  cut  stufi',  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  salt.  She  was  then  well  curried,  then  wa- 
tered, and  especial  care  taken  that  she  did  not 
drink  too  much.  If  the  weather  was  favorable, 
she  was  permitted  to  run  in  the  barn  yard,  if  not, 
she  was  stabled  again,  and  led  with  hay  only.  At 
noon  and  night  she  was  treated  in  the  same  way, 
as  above  described,  in  every  particular,  except  that 
the  grains  were  omitted  at  noon.  Milked  morn- 
ing and  evening,  the  quantity  of  milk  varying  from 
tioenty-two  to  tiventy-eight  quarts  per  day.  The 
following  is  the  produce  of  butter  from  the  two 
weeks'  milking: 

First  week's  butter 

Second  week's        _        _        _ 


18  lbs. 
16^ 


Three  pans  of  milk,  belonging  to  the 


34i 
second 


1839] 
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week's  milking,  were  frozen,  and  thereby  lost. 
The  hiitlor  was  very  beautiful  in  appearfince,  and 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  we  liope  that  ma- 
ny of  our  (iiir  country-women  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Mrs.  Kenworthy,  who  deserves  no  little 
credit  lor  her  cure  and  attention  to  the  duties  of 
her  dairy.  J.  M e. 


From  tlie  New  England  Farmer. 
BOUNTY    ON    SILK    IN    31 ASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  direction  of  the 
house,  has  laid  before  the  legislature  the  amount 
paid  in  the  form  of  bounties,  since  the  act  of  11th 
April,  1836. 

Tli;i  returns  embrace  the  names  and  residence  of 
the  claimants;  the  number  of  pounds  of  cocoons 
raised;  the  number  of  pounds  of  silk  reeled;  the 
nuniber  of  pounds  thrown;  and  the  amount  of 
bounty  granted  in  each  instance. 

The  highest  quantity  of  cocoons  raised  is  615 
lbs.,  and  of  silk  reeled  is  52  lbs.  8  oz.  Wc  will 
give  the  names  of  a  iiiw  of  the  principal  growers 
of  silk. 

Cocoons  raised.    Silk  reded  and 
Uirouii. 
Ancory  Holinan,  Bolton,        615  lbs.  52  lbs.  8  oz. 

Benjamin  Walker,  Rohoboth,  277 
Tauothy  Smith,  Amherst,       156  60 

Reuben  Hoar,  Littleton,  159     8  oz. 

Jonas  Holland,  Belshertown,  182 
J.  BoJman,  Williamstown,  182 
Roswell  Rice,  Chailemont,       97     8  19 

Joseph  Field,  do  76     8  16         4 

Cyrus  Smith,  South  Hadley,  70 
John  Perry,  Wales,  69  8 

And  several  others,  whose  names  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  reference  to  the  secretary's  report. 
We  subjoin  the  aggregate  for  the  lour  years : — 

■Aggregate. 


Year  when  tlie  war 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Total  amount 

rants  were  drawn 

of  Co- 

of .Silk 

of"  eiilk 

of  hounty 

coons. 

reeled. 

llirown. 

allowed. 

1836 

613.2 

36.10 

11.2 

$85  20 

1837 

1001.8 

109.1 

65.11 

187  51 

1838 

1854.15 

1499 

140.9 

350  52 

March  6,  1839 

2631 

190.6 

79.8 

397  99 

6100.9     525.10      2.96.14  f  1021  22 

Secretary'' s  Office,  March  14,  1839. 

This  great  interest  is  just  in  its  inlancy.  As  we 
have  always  believed  and  said,  it  is  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country  ;  but  we 
must  wait  patiently  until  ihe  mulberry  speculation 
has  ceased,  or  at  least  abated,  before  much  pro- 
gress can  be  made  in  the  raising  of  silk.  Of  the 
decline  of  the  disease  there  is  at  present  little  pros- 
pect. A  sale  of  mulberry  trees  the  last  week,  has 
gone  far  beyond  any  which  have  been  made  be- 
ibre.  We  shall  venture  no  predictions,  but  calm- 
ly wail  the  event. 


A   SrCCESSFUf.1     DIODE     OP     KEEPING     SWEET 
POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

I  see  in  the  last  number  of  the  Register,  an  ar- 
ticle from  a  correspondent,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  sweet  potatoes.  I  can 
give  him  the  plan  of  a  houee,  which  has  kept  po- 


tatoes for  the  last  five  years.  At  the  usual  time 
for  digging  potatoes,  the  old  ones  were  to  be  re- 
moved to  give  place  to  the  new.  This  is  a  plan 
of  the  house:  dig  a  square  pit  in  the  ground  about 
four  Itjetdeep,  about  the  size  you  wish  your  house 
to  be;  log  it  upon  the  inside  until  the  1o(ts  are 
about  four  or  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  ram  the  dirt  well  around  the  log  frame  in 
the  earth.  On  the  outside  of  the  first  frame,  build 
another  frame.of  logs,  leaving  a  space  of  one  foot 
between  the  two;  fill  the  space  between  the 
frames  with  sand  or  dry  earth ;  upon  the  top  of  the 
frames  lay  a  plank  floor,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
floor  to  be  covered  with  earth  about  4  inches  deep, 
then  a  roof  with  the  gable  end  open  to  the  south' 
and  closed  at  the  north.  Have  a  door  in  the  loo- 
frame  about  two  feet  square,  to  the  south.  Afte° 
the  potatoes  are  dug  they  must  be  protected  from 
the  sides  and  bottom  by  dry  pine  leaves.  The  door 
must  be  kept  open  in  warm  dry  days,  and  closed 
in  cold  dam[)  weather,  and  always  at  night. 
P.  S.  Also  a  floor  to  the  potatoe-house  of  poles. 
A  Subscriber. 


From  the  Farmer  and  Gardener, 
SUGAR  BEET  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

An  intelligent  gentleman  from  the  eastward, 
assured  us  a  lew  days  ago,  that  by  giving  his  cows 
a  peck  of  sugar-beet  twice  a  day,  cut  up  with  their 
hay,  he  was  enabled  to  get  just  as  rich  milk  and 
butter  during  the  winter,  as  in  summer,  when  the 
pasture  was  at  its  best.  Now  as  an  acre  of 
ground  well  manured,  planted,  in  this  root  well  at- 
tended, would  yield  beets  enough  to  keep  ten  cows 
from  the  1st  of  November  till  the  1st  of  May, 
should  not  every  farmer  make  his  arrangements 
for  planting  beets  next  spring  ?  From  our'own  ex- 
perience, we  have  no  doubt,  that  this  addition  of 
beets  to  the  ordinary  tised  of  the  cows,  would 
make  a  weekly  difference  of  2  lbs.  each  in  their 
product  of  butter.  From  the  1st  of  November 
10  the  1st  of  May,  there  are  26  weeks.  Thia 
number  of  weeks  at  2  lbs.  additional  butter,  would 
give  us  52  lbs.  for  each  cow  during  the  period 
named,  or  520  lbs.  for  the  10  cows,  and  if  we  set 
down  the  butter  as  being  worth  25  cents  per  lb., 
it  will  give  us  130  dolls,  as  the  value  ol'  addi- 
tional yield  brought  about  by  the  feeding  with  the 
product  of  an  acre  in  beets.  But  this  is  not  all, — 
the  proprietor  of  the  cows,  in  the  spring,  would 
have  the  gratification  to  know  that  he  had  treated 
his  animals  well,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  in  jiood  condition. 


From  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 
CERTIFICATE      OF     THE      PRODUCE      OF      ONK 
ACRE    OF    corn;     WITH    OBSERVATIONS,  BY 
AGRICOLA. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Liberty  County,  Georgia,  do 
hereby  certify,  that  on  the  loth  of  September  last, 
they  measured  carefully,  by  a  sealed  measure, 
the  product  of  corn  raised  by  Doctor  Wm.  P. 
McConnell,  from  one  acre  of  manured  ground, 
which   yielded  eighty-three  bushels,  three  pecks, 
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and   three  quarts— for  whicli,  being  ihe  eucceas- 1 
ful  competitor,  the  society  awardotl  him  the  pre- 
mium of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn. 

y  «/;.^^''^''      I    Commillcc. 
E.  W.  Russiu,.    5 

fValthourville,  Oct.  27,  1838. 

Messrs.  Editors,— I  send  you  the  above  cer- 
tificate, si.nied  bv  a  committee  of  the  Agncullu- 
ral  Society  of  Liberty  County,  from  which  you 
will  perceive  that  we  have  turned  our  aiteni:on 
to  the  cultivation  ol"  corn,  an  article  too  long 
neglected,  or  deemed  only  a  secondary  mieresl  by 
many  of  our  planting  friends  on  the  seaboard, 
from  the  circumstance  no  doubt  of  their  eJTorls 
beins  mainly  directed  to  the  culture  of  cotton. 
This^policy,  however,  we  find  has  proven  illu- 
sive, an  ignis  fulints  that  has  led  many  of  our 
respectable  planters  (to  say  the  least)  into  a  most 
unpleasant  dilemma,  especially  during  the  two 
past  years,  when  corn  could  scarcely  be  procuretl 
at  any  price. 

There  were  fifteen  gentlemen  enrolled  as  com- 
petitors for  the  prize,  several  of  them  having 
made  from  filly  to  seventy-three  bushels  to  the 
acre.  So  far  as  1  know,  eighty-three  bushels  of 
corn  has  never  been  made  before  Irom  the  acre  of 
wround  in  the  lower  parls  either  ol'  Georgia  or 
South-Carolina.  Dr.  McConneirs  plantation  lies 
on  tide- water,  and  he  selected  (or  the  experiment 
a  piece  of  high-land,  cleared  perhaps  belore  the 
revolution,  and  of  course  much  worn,  but  lor  the 
last  five  or  six  years  had  been  planted  in  cotton, 
and  highly  manured. 

The  corn  (yellow  gourd-seed)  was  planted  the 
lOlh  of  March,  on  beds  about  fourteen  inches  in 
width,  seven  feet  from  the  middle  of  one  bed  to 
tha*  of  the  other,  two  rows  on  each  bed  a  toot 
apart,  the  stalks  also  a  fool  apart  on  the  rows,  and 
set  in  a  zigzag  Ibrm.  This  lelt  a  clear  allev  of 
six  feet,  and  gave  12,600  stalks  to  the  acre.  The 
corn  was  plouL'hed  twice  and  kept  clean  with  a 
hoe.  I  will  remark,  that  about  the  middle  ol 
June,  the  beds  were  entirely  covered  with  oak 
leaves,  to  obviate  effects  of  a  drought  should  it 
happen,  but  the  rains  the  latter  part  of  that  month, 
and  first  week  in  July  made  the  corn.  This  i.« 
our  first  efibrl,  next  year  I  liope  we  may  be  able 
to  make  a  better  report  still  of  our  success.  Plan- 
ters generally,  in  the  lower  countries,  i  trust,  will 
Boon  see  their  real  interest  in  this  matter,  and 
learn  practically  to  depend  upon  themselves  lor 
the  start  of  liie.  In  conclusion,  I  would  mention 
that  the  society  awarded  to  INIr.  Win.  Dunham 
the  premium  of  seventy-five  dollars  as  the  most 
Bucccfsful  competitor  (out  of  fifteen)  for  having 
raised  (brty-six  bushels  and  a  half  of  corn  on  an 
acre  of  ground  in  its  natural  stale. 

Agricola. 


From  llie  Genesee  Fanner. 
HAY-RACKS. 

Hay-racks  for  feeding  animals  are  best  when 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  instead  of  inclining 
outwards,  as  in  the  (ormer  case,  there  is  less  lia- 
bility of  the  hay  being  wasted,  the  heads  of  the 
animals  will  not  become  filled  with  hay-seed,  and 
their  breath  will  not  ascend  and  render  the  hay  of- 
fensive. 


From  the  Soutliern  Agriculturist. 
roui/ruY. 

71/r.  Editor,— \\  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
our  market  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
is  so  badly  supplied  witii  meals.  Every  where 
elfcc  these  seasons  are  the  best  (or  the  markets; 
but  in  Charleston,  one  can  hardly  gel  any  thing 
palatable  to  eat. 

This  arises  from  our  Hirmers  not  paying  proper 
nlteniion  to  iheir  poultry.  What  is  sent  to  mar- 
ket is  so  iiili^rior  as  seldom  to  be  fit  lo  eai.  What 
numbers  of  ducks,  chickens,  and  turkeys  might 
be  raised  (or  our  market  is  beyond  calculation.  I 
have  conversed  with  many  of  my  neighbors,  and 
they  make  complaints  of  the  dilficuliy  ol  raising 
these— but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  misman- 
age in  some  way  or  other.  Ducks,  I  .scarcely 
ever  (ail  to  raise.  '  The  great  secret  in  attending 
them,  is  lo  give  them  little  water  when  young. 
These  birds  being  aquatic  in  their  natures,  many 
persons  will  wonder  ai  ihis.  J?ut  such  treatment 
invariably  gives  them  colds  ;  their  wings  soon  be- 
gin to  droop,  and  they  die  o(f  in  fits.  JNly  treat- 
ment of  them  I  will  here  repeat  to  you,  as  given 
some  years  since. 

J)ucks,  when  just  hatched,  are  always  inclined 
to  lever,  from  their  pinion  wings  coming  out  too 
I  soon.  This  acts  upon  them  as  teething  does  on 
1  children.  The  young  ducks  should,  consequently, 
'  be  kepi  (ioin  every  thing  which  may  have  a  ten- 
dency lo  create  cold  in  ihem.  To  prevent  this, 
therelbre,  I  always  allow  my  young  ducks  as  lit- 
tle water  as  possible.  In  lact,  they  should  only 
have  enough  lo  allay  their  ihiist,  and  should,  on 
no  account,  be  perniiited  to  play  in  the  water.  If 
ihe  person  lives  near  the  city,  liver  and  lights 
should  be  procured;  and  these  should  be  boiled 
and  cliopped  up  fine,  and  given  lo  ijie  young 
ducks.  Or,  il  fish,  crabs,  oysters,  or  clams,  can 
be  procured,  these  should  be  given.  In  case 
none  of  these  can  be  got,  all  the  victuals  sliould 
be  boiled  belore  feeding.  Boiled  potatoes  mixed 
with  hominy  are  also  excellent.  Half  of  Uie 
ducks  which  are  lost,  are,  because  raw  (bod  is 
given  ihem.  'J'o  sum  up  all  in  a  word — if  yon 
wish  lo  raise  alntost  every  duck  that  is  hatched, 
give  them  little  vvaier,  and  ft?ed  ihem  on  no  food 
which  is  not  boiled.  By  observing  this  plan,  I 
raise  for  market,  and  for  my  own  table,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  ducks  every  year. 

Turkeys  are  also  (ound  difficuli  to  raise  with 
most  persons.  'I'he  (allowing  treatment  will  be 
(bund  excellent  :  When  the  eggs  hatch  out,  let 
the  hen  and  chicks  be  confined  in  a  garden,  or 
any  other  place  where  the  young  ones  can  sun 
themselves.  Let  them  be  li;d  with  hominy  for 
two  or  three  days  ;  then  carry  ihem  to  a  rail-pen, 
in  a  rye,  oats,  or  buck-wheat  patch  ;  confine  the 
hen,  and  (eed  at  least  three  times  a  day  with 
hominy  or  small  grain.  The  young  ones  will  soon 
run  about  catching  insects,  and  will  come  to  the 
hen's  call.  The  hen  should  be  thus  confined  until 
the  turkeys  are  ahoui  half-groion  j  they  will  range 
about,  but  never  without  the  sound  of  the  moth- 
er's call.  By  this  plan,  we  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  haviii<T  a  turkey-minder.  The  young 
ones  are  not  so  liable  lo  injury  (rom  hawks  or  ver- 
min as  when  they  (bilow  ihe  hen  in  her  rambles 
over  the  plantation,  nor  are  they  compelled,  in 
keeping  up  with  the  hen,  to  (iuigue  themselves 
more  than  is  good  for  health. 
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Great  caro  must  be  taken  to  keep  water  out  of 

the  pen  ;  it  slioukl  be  dilched  all  around,  so  as  to 
keep  it  dry  ;  iis  Ibundaiion  should  be  made  hi<rlier, 
wiiii  dry  sand,  than  the  level  around,  and  the  top 
should  be  well  covered;  the  ditches  ni;L,fh  the  pen 
should  be  covered  with  boards,  to  keep  the  youn^ 
ones  Trom  liillin<T  in.  You  may  rely  on  this  plan, 
Mr.  Editor.  I  have  seen  out  oreiirhty-seven  tur- 
keys, eighty-six  raised, — one  having  been  mash- 
ed by  a  liorse. 


From  tlie  Soutliein  Agriculturist. 
CULTIVATIOIV   OF    W ATIiR-MELONS. 

This  delicious  melon  may  be  cultivated  for  an 
early  market  in  the  following  manner: 

Select  a  high  and  dry  soil  ibr  the  purpose. 
Plough  it  up  well,  and  harrow  it.  Check  off  the 
ppot  thus  treated  at  distances  ol'  ten  feet  each  way. 
Dig  out  each  check  with  a  hoe  or  spade,  and  into 
the  same  place  fi\e  or  six  quarts  of  cotton  seed  ; 
or  iCthis  cannot  be  procured,  fill  the  same  with  sta- 
ble manure,  parily  decomposed.  Haul  over  this 
the  earth  belbre  dug  from  the  hole,  and  mix  it  well 
with  the  manure.  Ilyou  have  used  cotton  seed, 
in  the  spring,  it  will  have  sprouted  a  week  or  two 
afier  bemg  put  into  the  hole ;  and  must  now  be 
killed  by  chopping  up  the  same  well,  and  mix- 
ing it  with  the  soil.  This  being  done,  you  may 
now  haul  up  the  manure  and  earth  as  before  di- 
recteii,  into  liills;  on  the  top  of  wliich  you  must 
place  about  a  peck  of  sand  taken  from  some 
street  or  well  travelled  road.  Your  hills  will  be 
now  ready  Ibr  planting.  I  should  however,  state 
that  (he  hills  must,  instead  of  being  made  high, 
be  made  liat  and  Itroad. 

Soak  your  seed  overnight  in  milk  warm  water, 
and  plant  out  the  same  the  next  morning,  placing 
from  five  to  six  seed  to  eacli  hill.  The  seed  must  not 
be  covered  more  than  one  inch  or  two  under 
ground.  Water  the  hills  lor  a  few  days  until  the 
seed  has  sprouted,  and  then  leave  the  plants  to  run. 

As  soon  as  the  plant  has  got  six  leaves,  take 
oft' the  centre  plant  with  a  sharp  penknife,  and 
when  the  lateral  shoots  are  six  inches  or  a  loot 
long,  take  off  all  but  three.  When  the  shoots, 
thus  left,  begin  to  run  to  the  ground  between  the 
hills,  stake  them  down  with  a  small  cross  stick. 

As  the  vines  begin  to  branch,  at  every  three  or 
four  feet,  where  the  vine  l)ranches,  put  a  shovel 
full  of  rich  earth  over  the  same,  and  press  ii  down 
lightly  wiih  the  foot.  Wet  weather  should  be  se- 
lected Ibr  this  operation,  and  by  so  doing  the  vines 
will  never  fail  to  take  wliere  they  have  been  set. 
The  spaces  between  the  hills  should  be  kept  liee 
of  grass--and  by  following  the  above  directions, 
larire  and  fine  melons  will  be  produced. 

From  a  quarter  acre  of  land  thus  treated,  more 
n>eIons  will  be  made  than  from  lour  times  the 
aiivjunt  as  usually  cultivated. 


From  tlie  Journal  of  tlie  American  Silli  Society. 
aiKMOHAXDA    FOR  YOUNG    SILK    CULTUIUSTS. 

Let  silk  cultivators  bear  in  mind,  that  the  care- 
ful and  attentive  manager  of  silk-worms,  will 
make  his  worms  spin  cocoons  in  four  weeks ;  eight 
pounds  of  his  cocoons  will  make  a  pound  of  raw 


silk,  and  a  pound  and  a  (piartcr  of  his  raw  silk 
will  make  a  [iound  of  finished  sewiiifr  or  other 
silk.  The  careless  manager  will  require  at  least 
six  weeks  before  his  wormsspin  theircocoons,  ten 
pounds  at  least  of  his  cocoons  will  be  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  raw  silk  ;  and  at  least  a  pound 
and  six  ounces  of  his  raw  silk  will  be  reijuired  to 
make  a  pound  oi'  finished  sewing  silk.  Let  the 
rules  ol  ariibmetic  Ite  applied  to  find  how  well  the 
silk  business  will  pav  for  care  and  attention  1 

G.  R.  S. 


From  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine. 
ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    BIADIA  SATIVA,  AS 
AN   OIL  PLANT. 

By  IV.  Hertz,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  StuU- 
gard. 

M.  Bof^ch,  superintendent  of  the  gardens  of  the 
kmg  of  Wirlemburg,  has  made  numerous  experi- 
ments for  many  years  on  acclimatising  exotic 
[)lants,  during  the  course  of  which  one  plant,  iMa- 
dia  satica,  attracted  peculiar  attention,  as  he  iound 
from  the  reports  of  travellers  in  Chile,  that  it  is 
cultivated  in  that  country  as  an  oleilerous  plant, 
and  an  excellent  oil  is  extracted  from  it.  During 
the  last  lew  years,  M.  Bosch  has  given  this  plant 
a  fair  trial  on  a  large  scale,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  results  of  this  trial  have  surpassed 
his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  plant  is  an  annual  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  compositce,  attaining  the  heigth  of  fi^om  1^ 
ft.  to  2  Ii. ;  it  agrees  with  every  rotation  of  crops, 
and  succeeds  in  all  soils,  provided  ihey  are  neiiher 
too  humid  nor  loo  stitl'and  binding  ;  but,  in  a  rich 
soil,  if  the  necessary  space  be  given  to  the  plant 
to  spread  out  its  branches,  it  attains  Ihe  highest 
perfection.  The  properseason  fijr  sowing  is  either 
in  October,  or  the  spring,  and  the  necessary  quan- 
liiy  of  seeds  required  for  an  acre  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  varies  from  4  lb.  to 
6  lb. ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  advisable  to  sow  a  little 
more  than  is  actually  wanted,  to  provide  against 
any  unforeseen  accidents  which  may  happen  to 
the  seeds  before  germination.  Tlie  young  plants 
are  not  damaged  by  spring  frosts;  nor  are  they 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  animals  or  insects.  If 
spring  sowing  be  preferred,  the  ground  must  be 
well  prepared  in  the  autumn,  in  order  to  sow 
the  seeds  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible; 
after  which  they  must  be  pressed  down  by 
rolling,  and  will  need  no  other  culture  than  to 
be  kept  Iree  from  weeds.  When  the  seeds  begin 
to  ripen,  wliich  may  be  easily  known  by  the  change 
of  their  color  from  green  to  black,  the  j)lants  are 
either  cut  oti'near  the  ground,  or  pulled  up  by  the 
routs,  and  laid  on  the  ground  Ibr  drying;  after 
wliu-h  they  are  treated  like  rape.  The  seeds  how- 
ever, nmst  not  remain  long  belbre  they  are  thrashed 
out;  because  the  glutinous  stalks,  when  heaped 
up,  soon  begin  to  It'rment,  and  will  do  the  greatest 
damage  to  the  seeds. 

The  f)roduce  of  one  Wirleml)urg  acre,  contain- 
ing 38,400  square  leet.  amounts,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  condition  of  the  plants, 
to  from  4  to  6^  schefiel  (bushels)  of  seed.  One 
schelfel  weighs  liom  194  lb.  to  208  lb.;  and  li-om 
that  quantity  Irom  681b.  to  701b.  of  oil  have  been 
obtained,  according  to  the  trials  that  were  made  in 
several  mills  of  difi'ercnt  constructions. 
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Accordinf;;  to  Ji  clieiiiica!  analy?!.--,  100  parts 
of  (he  Madia  oil  loiisisl  ol  -15  parts  ol'  oicine  (or 
fluid  part  ol'  the  oil),  ^Ool  strariiic  (the  mucihige, 
or  laity  part),  and  15  ol'  gl}rerine  (or  sweet  soHd 
part,  a  houey-hke  and  gluiiiioussubsiaiice).  This 
oil  does  Motcongeal  at  below  10°  Reaumur,  but 
only  becomes  a  little  less  fluid,  which  makes  it  an 
incomparable  substance  Tor  kee|)ing  all  sorts  of 
machines  in  order;  and  there  can  likewise  be  a 
solid  and  well  lathering  soap  made  of  it.  That 
it  may  be  advantageously  used  in  cloth  manufac- 
tories has  been  proved  by  experiments  already 
made,  by  which  it  was  lound  prelerable  to  the 
olive  oil,  which  had  been  previously  used.  The 
produce  of  this  annual  oil-plant,  if  compared  with 
that  of  the  rape  and  the  pojipy,  leads  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

The  rape,  which  attains  its  perfection  only  in 
the  second  year,  produces  from  4  to  5  schefliil  ol 
seed  per  acre,  and  but  seldom  succeeds  well.  One 
scheli'el  of  rape-seed  gives  96  lb.  of  oil  j  therefore, 
one  acre,  in  the  space  ol  two  years,  produces  480 
lb.  of  oil,  which  makes  for  one  year  240  lb. 

One  acre  sown  wiih  poppies  gives  from  2^  to  3 
scheft'el  of  seed  ;  from  one  of  which  are  obtain- 
ed 88  lb.  of  oil,  which  gives  a  produce  of  264  lb. 
per  acre  yearly. 

One  acre  cullivated  with  Madia  sat'iva,  which 
ripens  generally  towards  the  end  of  Jt>Iy,  pro- 
jduces  from  4  to  6|  w.heffol  of  seed.  One  scheflel 
gives  68  lb.  of  oil,  therefore  6^  scheflel  make  a 
broduce  of  442  lb.  of  oil. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
•the  Madia  sativa  will  soon  take  that  place  in  our 
agriculture,  to  which,  by  its  usefulness,  it  is  justly 
.entitled  ;  and  which,  also,  our  sovereign  (the  king 
of  VVitemburg)  has  already  acknowledged,  by 
rewarding  with  a  gold  medal  the  merit  ol'  M. 
Bosch,  in  introducing  a  plant  into  field-culture 
which  promises  to  become  uncommonly  useful, 
not  only  to  our  agriculture,  but  to  our  manufac- 
tures and  trades.  To  make  this  important  article 
as  general  as  p-asible,  I  have  a  quantity  of  its 
peed  lor  sale  ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  llie  En- 
glish agriculturist,  I  have  made  an  ofler  to  Mr. 
Charlwood  to  undertake  the  sale  of  it  in  England. 

Stattgard,  Dec.  30,  1838. 


From  Young's  Agricultural  Travels  in  rraiice. 
FISII-l'OXDS  I.\   FUANCE. 

Sologne. — This  province  abounds  very  much 
with  ponds  of  all  sizes,  which  let  at  Horn  5  liv.  to 
12  liv.  the  arpent. 

Bourbonnois. — Moulins. — 'I'hrough  every  part 
of  this  province,  which  1  saw  in  crossing'  it  in 
two  directions,  the  number  of  fish-ponds  1s  very 
considerable,  'j'he  country,  though  in  exieusive 
views  flat  to  the  eye,  is,  on  a  nearer  examination, 
found  to  swell  into  a  variety  ofgentle  inequaliiies, 
which  form  valleys,  with  small  brooks,  springs,  or 
streams,  in  them,  as  eligible  for  a  residenctT,  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  as  it  would  be  beneficial 
.to  cultivation,  if  they  knew  how  lo  apply  I  hem. 
Mounds  are  made  across  ihcse  little  vales,  to  f()rm 
ponds  ;  and  there  are  mills  at  their  heads,  when 
the  streams  are  considerable  enough.  I'hese 
ponds  are  from  two  or  three  to  ten,  twenty,  and 
thirty  acres,  and  some  a  great  deal  more.  They 
are  ail  fished  regularly  every  second  or  third  year, 


and  ihe  fish  sold,  at  so  much  a  thousand,  lo  the 
merchants,  who  send  them,  by  the  Allier,  Loire, 
canal  of  llriare,  and  Seine,  to  Paris.  On  one  es- 
tate, 1  saw  eight  ponds,  that  paid  800  liv.  ;  on  an- 
other, fijur  paid  800  liv.  ;  and,  on  a  farm  of  about 
400  acres,  four  ponds  paid  1000  liv.  Water  de- 
ceives one  so  much  in  guessing  the  superficies, 
that  I  may  be  erroneous  (for  notliing  is  neasured 
in  this  province)  ;  but  1  should  guess,  that  land 
under  water  paid  20  liv.  an  acre  at  least,  instead 
of  3  liv,  which  is  the  more  common  net  produce 
of  the  country;  and,  at  the  same  time  tliat  ihe 
proprietor  receives  ihis  superior  benefit,  his  table 
is,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  merchant, 
who  stocks  the  ponds  himsellj  allowed  to  be  am- 
ply supplied. 

Bresse. — The  ponds  of  this  little  province  and 
Dombes,  cover  66  leagues  square  of  country,  and 
are  found  terrible  to  population,  from  the  efl'ect 
they  have  on  the  climate.*  In  1764,  ponds  in 
France  generally  let  at  5  liv.  to  7  Ziu.  per  arpent.f 

The  management  of  ponds  is  vastly  belter  un- 
derstood in  France  than  it  is  in  England,  both  as 
to  stocking,  adapting  the  sort  of  fish  to  ihe  soil, 
clearing  the  ponds,  emptying,  fishing,  &c.  &i-. 
In  all  catholic  countries,  fish  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  in  protestant  ones,  and  this  occasions 
more  attention  being  paid  to  them. 


From  Notes  ou  tlie  Agriculture  of  Lombardy. 
EXAMPLE    OF    TUB    IIGARDING    SYSTEM,   SUB- 
STITUTED    FOR    THE    BORROWIKG    SYSTEM 
OF  GOVERNMENTS. 

In  an  age  in  which  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
are  incumbered,  and  some  of  them  ruined,  by 
debts,  a  contrary  conduct  deserves  considerable 
attention.  The  Duke  of  Modena,  for  ten  years 
past,  has  practised  a  very  wise  economy  :  he  is 
supposed,  on  good  authoriiy,  lo  have  saved  about 
a  million  oi' zecchins,  (475,0001.)  and  he  continues 
to  save  in  the  same  proportion.  I'his  is  a  very 
singular  circumstance,  and  the  eflect  of  it  is  ob- 
servable ;  lor  1  was  assured  at  Modena,  that  this 
treasure  was  much  greater  than  the  whcle  circu- 
laiing  currency  of  ihe  duchy;  and  they  spoke  of 
it  as  a  very  mischievous  thing,  to  withdraw  from 
circulation  and  use,  so  considerable  a  suni,  occa- 
sioning jirices  generally  to  rise,  and  every  thing  to 
be  dear.  By  repeated  inquiries,  1  found  this  dear- 
ness  was  nothing  more  than  what  is  found  in  the 
states  around,  which  have  all  experienced,  more 
or  less,  a  considerable  rise  ol  prices  in  ten  years, 
iiut  how  could  withdrawing  m one}' from  circula- 
tion raise  prices]  It  ought,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
country  that  has  no  paper-money,  to  lower  them. 
That  this  efl'ect  did  not  follow,  we  may  easily  con- 
clude, from  these  complaints.  Biit  the  very  per- 
sons who  complained  of  this  treasure  could  not  as- 
sert that  money  was  more  wanted  in  the  ducliy 
than  before  it  was  begun  to  be  saved.  They 
even  gave  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  by  affirming 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  ai  present  4|  per  cent, 
only.  Upon  the  whole,  the  eflfect  is  evidently 
harmless;   and  it  is  a  most  curious  /iict  in  politics, 


*   Observ.  siir  L'Jgricult.  par  Mons.  Varenne  de  Fe- 
nille,  p.  270. 

t   Chanvalon  Manuel  des  Champs.     12ino.     P.  363. 
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that  a  iiovemment  can  gradually  draw  Crom  cir- 
culation a  Slim  tliaf  in  ton  years  exceeded  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  state,  wiliiout  causing  an  appa- 
rent deficiency  in  ihe  currency;  or  any  inconve- 
niency  whatever.  Conclusions  of  infinite  impor- 
tance are  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  i'aci  ;  it  seems 
to  prove,  that  the  general  modern  policj'  of  con- 
tracting public  debts,  is  absurd  and  ruinous  in  ihe 
extreme  ;  as  saving,  in  the  time  of  peace,  is  clear- 
ly wilhout  any  of  those  inconveniences  which 
were  once  supposed  to  attend  it  ;  and  by  means  of 
forming  a  treasure,  a  nation  doubles  her  nominal 
wealth,  that  sort  of  wealth,  which  is  real  or  ima- 
ginary, according  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  it. 
The  reputation,  preventing  attacks,  is  perhaps  ihe 
greatest  of  all.  How  contrary  to  the  landing  sys- 
tem, which  carries  in  its  nature,  such  a  probability 
of  present  weakness,  and  such  a  certainty  of  fu- 
ture ruin  ! 


From  Young's  Agricultural  Tour  in  Spain. 

IRRIGATION   IN    SPAIN. 

The  prospects  down  the  vale  of  Aran  beautiful ; 
it  is  without  fallows,  fine  iiem|)  instead  of  them. 
Look  down  on  ihe  town  of  Esteredano,  around 
which,  culture  rises  pretty  high  up  the  mountains. 
All  the  corn  cut,  is  reaped,  and  bound  in  sheaves 
— walnuts.  Descend  into  the  vale — figs.  Wa- 
tered meadows.  Ray-grass  predominates  ;  much 
common  clover,  white  clover,  trefoil,  vetches,  &c. 
A  causeway  for  irrigation  across  the  vale  ;  the 
meadows  are  uncut,  and  have  two  and  a  half  tons 
per  acre,  on  an  average;  the  corn  all  through, 
three-quarters  an  acre.  Pass  a  rich  flat  common  ; 
part  of  this  vale  fed  by  horses,  mules,  hogj,  asses, 
and  a  lew  oxen. 

Advancing — what  meadows  there  are,  are  well 
watered  ;  as  are  French  beans,  hemp,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  lucerne. 

Leave  Poeblar;  they  have  lucerne,  but  not  good; 
the  gardens  are  all  watered  ;  mulberries  ;  prices 
of  silk  this  year,  18  liv.  the  pound.     Culiivalion 
all  around,  among  the  olive  trees  ;  but  it  is  corn 
one  year,  and  fallow  another,     ('ross  the  river, 
which  is  here  sixty  yards  wide.     Wheels  for  rais- 
ing Ihe  water  of  ii  into  the  gardens,  ten  or  twelve 
feel  high  ;  they  are  of  a  very  simple  construction  ; 
something  fdie  ihe  common  water-wheels  of  a 
mill,  but  made  very  light ;  the  fellies  of  the  wheel 
are  hollow  in  divisions,  taking  the  waterin  through 
holes  at  equal  distances,  and  as  the  stream  turns 
the  wheel,  it  delivers   the  water  out  of  the  same 
holes  at  the  top  of  its  revolution,  into  a  trough, 
which  conducts  it  where  wanted  -.  it  is  cheap,  sim- 
ple, and  efl'ectual.     Many   peach-trees  scaitered 
about  the  gardens,  &c.     Mount  liie  hills  ;  pass 
two  large  tracts,  of  above  one  hundred  acres,  de- 
stroyed by  the  torrents.     Great  quantity  of  pud- 
ding-stones.    The  mountains  around  are  of  inte- 
resting and  bold  features.     The  country  in  general 
here  has  a  great  mixture  of  cultivation  and  waste; 
it  is  for  some  space  pleasing  enough  to  the  eye, 
but  the  produce  is,  I  believe,  very  low ;  we  saw 
many  oats,  and  scarcely  any  that  will  produce 
more  than   a  quarter  an   acre.     They  ha-'e  no 
meadows;  and  (should  observe,  lliat  our  mules 
have  not  found  such  a  thing  as  hay ;  straw  and 
barley  are  their  food  ;   in  all  those  spots  which 
would  give  grass,  corn  and  legumes  are  sown,  as 


more  necessary  and  more  valuable;  and  this,  I 
am  told,  is  the  case  over  all  Spain,  lucerne  ex- 
cepted. 

Near  Monte  Scliia — they  have  Iiere  poor  crops 
of  flat  barley  :  of  water,  they  know  well  the  va- 
lue, a  spring  of  any  account  being  carefully  con- 
ducted into  a  reservoir,  and  let  out  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and  at  night  to  water. 

Advancing — there  is  some  good  hemp,  water- 
ed ;  and  I  see  enough  of  the  country  to  find  that 
water  is  all  in  all ;  where  that  is  to  be  eonducted, 
they  get  crops  that  pay  well ;  but  where  no  water, 
they  have  not  the  power  or  ihe  knowledge  to  turn 
the  soil,  however  good  it  may  be,  to  a  profitable 
account  ;  Itdlow  the  only  effort,  and  the  success 
every  where  miserable. 

Cross  a  fine  stream  wi'h  many  acres  under  it, 
yet  no  waterinir ;  the  reason  I  cannot  tell,  unless 
Ihe  land  is  common  ;  if  so,  it  is  easily  explained. 

The  soil  stoney ;  the  large,  of  the  pudding 
class  ;  bur,  in  tfie  midst  of  this  arid  wretched  de- 
sert, come  to  a  spring,  which  rises  out  of  ihe  earth 
into  a  small  reservoir,  and  is  immediately  used  for 
irrigation;  maize,  hemp,  cabbages,  beans,  and  all 
fine  ;  the  contrast  shows  the  astonishing  effect  of 
water,  and  that  in  this  climate,  ihe  soil  is  the  least 
object — the  sun  and  water  do  the  whole. 

Passing  Paous ;  everything  changes  the  fea- 
tures; the  vale,  on  comparison  with  those  we 
have  seen,  is  wide,  and  also  flat,  and  water  plen- 
tifully conducted  in  canals,  which  pass  every  quar- 
ter, so  as  to  let  into  the  field  of  every  proprietor ; 
having  passed  above  one  hundred  miles  of  dreary 
mountain,  this  vale,  so  great  was  the  contrast, 
had  the  api)earance  of  enchantment ;  the  care 
and  attention  given  to  irrigation,  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded. The  land  is  prepared  lor  it,  by  levelling 
with  a  nicety  as  curious  as  for  making  a  bowling- 
green,  and  this  (conducting  the  water  excepted, 
Vvhich  is  common  to  every  one),  is  the  only  ex- 
pense: this  general  level  is  divided  into  oblong 
beds,  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  by  little  ridges  of 
fine  mould,  drawn  up  nicely  with  a  rake  every 
time  the  ground  is  sown,  in  order  that  the  water 
may  not  spread  over  too  much  at  once,  in  which 
case,  the  irrigation  v^^ould  be  unequal;  there 
would  be  too  much  of  a  current  at  the  part  where 
the  water  enters,  a  circumstance  of  no  great  im- 
portance in  watering  grass-land,  but  which  would 
be  mischievous  in  arable  ;  small  trenches  take  the 
water  from  the  carrier  canals,  and  passing  by  the 
ends  of  those  beds,  the  farmer  opens  them  at  plea- 
sure, to  distribute  the  water  where  wanted.  As 
soon  as  the  land  is  sown,  it  is  watered,  and  peri- 
odically, till  the  plants  are  up  ;  moderately  while 
they  are  young:  but  every  day,  and  sometimes 
twice  a  day,  when  full  grown:  the  effect  is  sur- 
prising, and  infinitely  exceeds  that  of  the  very 
richest  manures  that  can  bespread  upon  any  land. 
The  rajjidity  of  vegetal  ion  is  so  great,  that  there 
are  but  lew  crops,  which  demand  all  the  summer 
for  coming  to  perfection;  I  believe  hemp  is  the 
only  one  ;'^ihat  plant  is  now  five  to  seven  feet  in 
height,  and  of  so  thick  a  luxuriance,  that  nothing 
can  be  imagined  finer.  The  rye  stubbles  are 
ploughed  and  sown  with  French  beans,  which  are 
up  and  watered.  After  hemp,  wheat  is  the  crop. 
Watered  maize  here,  seven  to  nine  feet  high. 
Every  lime  we  see  any  irrigation,  we  are  struck 
more  and  more  with  the  importance  of  water,  even 
on  soils  which  are  apparently  mere  rock,  and  on 
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the  most  arid  deserts,  it  gives  at  once  the  utmo?l 
luxuriance  of  vegetation.  Vines  and  olives,  how- 
ever, stand  in  no  need  of  if,  but  thrive  admirably 
on  the  driest  soils  without  it:  not  one  acre, 
however,  in  twenty,  is  planted  with  them  that 
niijrht  be. 

Come  to  more  watered  grounds  ;  gardening  and 
husbandry  mixed  ;  peaches  ;  apples  ;  ripe  pears; 
pomegranates  in  the  hedges,  as  large  now  as  wal- 
nuts HI  the  shell  ;  onions  and  lettuces  in  great 
plenty.  Some  watered  lands  have  been  sold  at 
1300  liv.  the  journal. 

Near  Martorelle  is  a  fine  irrigate.)  valley; 
French  beans,  seven  leet  high.  Good  lucerne, 
cut  three  or  (bur  times  a  year;  onions,  cabbages, 
and  lettuces;  but  the  hemp,  every  vviiere  a  prin- 
cipal crop,  not  great.  The  land  all  Ibrmed  into 
beds  for  watering,  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. 

Exceeding  fine  hemp,  watered.  Maize  thick, 
and  in  ear.  Many  fine  and  tall  poplars  by  the 
river. 

They  are  now  CJuly)  ploughing  their  stubbles 
for  French  beans.     Their  course  is, 

1.  Hemp. 

2.  Wheat ;  and  after  wheat,  French  beans. 
Three  crops  are  therefore  gained  in  two  years. 
The  products  good.  Very  fine  mulberries.  A 
journal,  which  is  here  also  about  an  English  acre, 
of  rich  land  in  the  vale,  not  watered,  sells  lor  500 
liv. :  watered,  for  1000  liv. 

Leaving  Barcelona,  enter  immediately  an  ex- 
traordinary scene  of  watered  cultivation,  and  which 
must  have  given  the  general  reputation  to  the 
province.  Nothing  can  well  be  finer.  The  crops 
in  perpetual  succession — and  the  attention  given 
to  their  culture  great.  Not  the  idea  of  a  fallow  ; 
but  the  moment  one  crop  is  off,  some  other  im- 
mediately sown.  A  great  deal  of  lucerne,  which 
is  cut  four,  five,  six,  and  even  seven  times  in  a 
year ;  all  broadcast,  and  exceedingly  thick  and 
line,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feel  high,  when 
cut.  It  is  all  watered  every  eight  days.  NVe 
meet  many  mule-loaus  of  it  going  into  the  town, 
each  450  lb.  or  4|  quintals,  which  sells  lor  4  pcfet- 
tos,  or  near  4s.  English ;  suppose  it  4s.  for  500  lb. 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  produce  of 
an  acre.  All  I  saw  would  yield  10  tons,  green, 
per  acre,  at  each  cutting,  and  much  of  it  a  great 
deal  more  ;  let  us  suppose  five  cuttings,  or  50  tons 
per  acre,  at  16s.  a  ton,  this  is  401.  sterling  per  acre. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  growth  we  saw, 
was  the  third,  perhaps  the  fourth,  and  that  the 
first  and  second  are  in  all  probability  more  consi- 
derable, it  will  not.  therefore,  be  thought  any  ex- 
aggeration to  calculate  on  five  such.  I  by  no 
means  assert  that  lucerne  yields  always,  or  gene- 
rally so,  as  I  speak  only  of  what  I  see.  1  have 
very  little  doubt,  however,  but  this  is  the  amount 
of  that  portion,  which  is  thus  cut  and  sold  to 
Barcelona;  possibly  one-third,  certainly  one-fourth, 
is  to  be  deducted  for  the  expense  of  carriage  ;  this 
is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  calculation,  lor  it 
depends  on  how  many  times  the  mule  goes  in  a 
day,  which  must  also  depend  on  the  readiness  of 
sale,  and  other  circumstances.  The  profit  is, 
however,  amazinglj'  great.  All  the  other  lucerne 
1  have  any  where  seen  sinks,  in  my  idea,  to  no- 
thing, on  comparison  with  the  vast  and  luxuriant 
burthens  given  by  these  watered  grounds.  The 
finest  crops  I  have  known  in  England,  are  drilledj 


but  there  is  a  fallacy  to  the  eye  in  the  drilled  crops, 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  rows  ;  they 
appear  thick  while  they  are  really  thin,  but  in 
broadcast  ones,  which  satisfy  the  eye,  there  is  no 
deception;  and  these  immense  burthens,  through 
which  the  scythe  is  with  difficulty  moved,  produce 
more  at  one  culling,  than  two-tiiel  drills  would  at 
three,  with  the  advantage  of  the  herbage  being 
finer  and  softer.  But  weeds  in  England  ami  Ca- 
talonia are  two  very  difierent  things;  it  well  de- 
serves, however,  with  us,  a  better  trial  than  it  has 
yet  generally  received  ;  I  liave  viewed  broad- 
cast crops ;  particularly  Rocque's,  on  a  very  rich 
garden  soil ;  and  Dr.  Tanner's,  on  a  common  tur- 
ni|)  loam,  which,  though  not  to  be  named  with  the 
Spanish,  were  certainly  encouraging. 

Hemp,  through  all  these  watered  lands,  is  the 
predominant  crop  ;  it  is  seven  leet  high,  and  per- 
fectly fine  ;  some  of  it  is  already  harvested.  1  am 
sorry  to  see  that  the  watered  part  of  the  vale  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  broad.  Indian  fig,  cal'ed 
here,  figua  de  maura,  grows  six  or  seven  leet 
high,  very  branching  and  crooked,  the  arms  at 
boTtom  as  thick  as  the  thigh  of  a  common  man  ; 
those  and  many  aloes  in  the  hedges.  Every  gar- 
den or  farm  has  a  small  house,  with  a  reservoir  ibr 
water,  which  is  filled  in  most  by  a  water  wheel, 
with  jars  around  ihe  circumference.  The  gardens 
between  Barcelona  and  the  fort,  and  also  within 
the  walls,  are  watered  in  the  same  manner;  the 
water  is  let  into  every  little  bed,  in  the  same  way 
as  I  have  already  described.  They  are  crowded 
with  crops,  and  kept  in  most  beautitui  order;  those 
in  and  close  to  the  town,  scattered  with  mulberry 
trees.  But  in  the  district  of  which  I  am  speaking 
at  present,  among  the  hemp  and  lucerne,  neiiher 
vine,  olive,  nor  mulberry.  These  watered  lands 
belong  generally  to  proprietors  who  live  in  Barce- 
lona, and  are  let  at  30  to  40  Sjianish  livres  the 
journal. 

The  valley,  in  its  widest  par!,,  is  three  miles 
broad.  Here  it  lets  at  34  Spanish  livres  a  year 
the  journal,  and  sells  from  600 //t'.  to  1000 //u. ; 
each  of  these  livres  being  about  54s.:  (1000 
Spanish  livres  makes  2700  French  ones).  Taking 
the  medium,  or  800  liv.  and  the  French  livre  at 
\Q\d.,  this  makes  the  price  of  a  journal  90/.  2s.  Qd.; 
and  the  rent  of  it  4/.  The  gross  rent  of  the  land, 
therefore,  pays  nearly  4|  per  cent. ;  but  whether 
this  is  clear  rent,  the  tenant  paying  all  v.\y.(ie,  and 
doing  the  small  repairs  of  his  house,  &c.,  or  whe- 
ther'there  are  deductions  on  these  accounts,  are 
questions  which  were  neither  forgotten  nor  re- 
solved. To  show  the  quick  succession  of  their 
crops,  they  have  corn  in  stooks  on  the  borders  of 
some  of  the  fields,  and  the  land  ploughed  and 
sown  with  millet,  which  is  already  nine  inches 
high.     31any  bleaching  grounds. 

A(lvani;ing — the  irrigated  land  lets  fron;  24  to 
40  Spanish  livres:  that  not  irrigated,  at  15  liv. 
Water,  therefore,  here  more  than  doubles  the  rent 
of  the  land  ;  and  in  other  places,  we  have  found 
the  difierence  yet  gr-eater.  The  soil  all  the  way 
a  red  and  brown  deep  friable  loam,  with  a  suffi- 
cient adhesion  Ibr  any  crops.  They  sow  French 
beans  after  hemp,  and  then  sow  wheat. 

AtBallalo.  two  hours  from  Barcelona,  we  meet 
with  the  first  vineyards,  but  the  hills  here  come 
down  to  the  sea ;  and  where  they  do  not,  the  vale 
is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide.  Lycium  in 
the  hedges  J  some  lew  mulbsrry  trees.     Oranges 
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in   the  gardens;   a  few  palm-lrees,  with  vines 
around  tliem. 

A  journal  of  watered  hemp,  proc'iiccs  Horn  10 
\o  12  (|uiiila!s :  if  not  watered,  ihe  product  much 
inferior;  the  prii-.e,  14  fo  17  .Spanisli  Hvres  the 
quintal,  nr  35s.  Euirlish,  which  makes  19/.  5s.  an 
acre.  This  is,  iiovvever,  lo  he  uiidcrslood  oi"  a 
very  fine  acre.  The  mountains  are  at  haICa  mile 
distant,  and  partly  cultivated  to  the  t0[).  All  the 
way  inclosed,  and  the  men  mending  yaps  in  their 
heJo-es. 

Every  scrap  of  fiat  land  well  watered,  fron) 
wells  and  reservoirs;  the  hill  covered  with  vines. 

Land,  near  Canet,  well  watered,  sells  lor  500 
Spanish  livres  the  journal  ;  vineyards  tor  300  lie. 
They  <jive,  in  <rood  years,  lo  12  charges.  Unwa- 
tered  lanti,  100  to  150  liv. 

Enter  a  flat  vale,  half  a  mile  broad,  not  water- 
ed. Hemp,  very  poor ;  maize,  seven  feet  hij^h. 
Vineyards,  under  regular  plantations  of  olives ; 
corn  cut,  in  stooUs,  and  the  land  |)loughed.  A 
journal  sells  lt')r  200  liv.  and  further  on,  where  ir- 
rigated, fiir  1000  liv.  which  is  an  astonishing  dif- 
ference. 

While  the  mountains  and  waste  parts  of  the 
province  present  an  unfavorable  prospect,  the 
watered  districts  are,  on  tlie  contrary,  scenes  of 
most  exuberant  fertility.  To  a  person,  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  there  can  hardly  be  a  more 
striking  sjjectacle  than  tiie  effect  of  watering  in 
these  southern  climates;  it  converts  an  arid  sto- 
ny waste,  which  would  yield  nothing  but  vines 
and  olives,  and  on  which  every  sort  of  grain 
would  hardly  return  the  seed,  at  once  into  fields 
pregnant  with  the  richest  harvests;  on  such  soils, 
it  gives  almost  the  whole  value  of  the  land  ;  and 
on  the  richest,  it  raises  it,  at  the  least,  double  ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  five  times.  It  enables 
the  cultivator  to  have  a  succession  of  crops,  more 
important  than  any  thing  we  know  in  the  north. 
The  reaping  one  crop  is  but  the  signal  for  inmie- 
diately  putting  in  another;  in  doing  which,  they 
exert  themselves  with  the  utmost  activity;  plough- 
ing universally  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  cut;  and 
are,  by  this  means,  enabled  to  have  constantly 
two  crops  a  year.  The  extreme  fertility  of  these 
lands  has,  however,  led  many  travellers  into  great 
or  ignorant  exaggerations;  they  have  asserted, 
that  the  land  yields  many  crops  at  the  same  time, 
one  under  another,  which  is  both  true  and  false. 
It  is  liicf,  that  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  silk,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  field,  in  some  few  instances; 
but  it  is  not  from  hence  to  be  concluded,  that  the 
goodness  of  the  land,  or  the  importance  of  irriira- 
tion,  is  at  all  shown  liy  that  circumstance.  The 
fact  is,  tliatit  is  impossible  to  raise  one  crop  under 
another,  without  losing  in  one  nearly  as  nujch  as 
you  gain  in  Ihe  other;  the  olive,  being  a  large 
tree,  cultivation  may  be  carried  on  under  it,  but 
the  crop  gained  is  poor,  and  shows,  that  exactly 
in  proportion  lo  the  shade  is  the  injury  sustained 
by  the  produce  which  is  shaded.  If  the  trees  are 
thick,  tlie  corn  is  hardly  worth  reaping;  it  is  the 
same  in  other  cases,  and  I  was  well  convinced, 
from  viewing  their  grounds  with  this  design,  thai 
the  soil  can  carry,  profitably,  but  one  croj)  al  a 
time;  several  may  be  crowded  on  it,  but  nothing 
is  gained  ;  with  grass  under  trees,  this  is  not.  the 
case  so  much  in  a  hot  climate;  but  even  grass  is 
damaged,  and  it  is  not  the  question,  at  present,  as 
they  have  none.  A  country  lo  be  supported,  and 
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in  a  hot  climate,  without  meadows  or  pastures, 
sounds  very  si  range  to  English  ears,  and  it  is 
among  the  curious  circumstances  of  this  part,  and 
lam  told  of  the  rest  of  8pain.  If  they  ap[)lied 
to  i^rass  the  land  that  is  pro|)er  lor  it,  they  could 
not  possibly  have  bread  to  eat ;  straw  here  is  giv- 
en instead  of  hay,  and  entirely  supplies  its  place  ; 
and  the  oxen  and  mules,  which  we  saw,  did  not 
show  in  the  least,  by  their  looks,  any  deficiency 
in  nourishment.  Lucerne  is  not  at  all  connnon 
through  Ihe  interior  part  of  the  province,  and 
where  they  cultivate  it,  it  is  used  green.  Maize 
IS  sometnnes  sown  merely  for  its  herbage,  as  it 
might  be,  I  believe,  profitably  in  England,  late  in 
the  spring,  to  avoid  our  frosts;  it  is  one  of  the 
niosi  nourishing  plants  in  the  world. 

The  consequence  of  water  being  so  apparent  in 
the  province,  I  could  not  but  attend  particularly  to 
their  exertions  in  conducting  it,  and  I  concluded, 
that  not  one  acre  in  twenty,  perhaps  in  forty,  is 
watered,  that  might  be.  In  the  flat  vales,  where 
canals  of  irrigation  are  made,  at  a  small  expense, 
a  very  good,  though  by  no  means  a  complete,  use 
is  made  of  them  ;  but  on  Ihe  declivities  of  the 
mountains,  it  is  necessary  to  erect  a  mound  of  solid 
masonry  across  Ihe  river,  and  to  cut  Ihe  canal 
partly  out  of  rocks,  and  to  support  it  by  walls  of 
stone,  as  I  have  seen  in  France  ;  and  having  thus 
diverted  a  large  portion  of  the  water  of  a  river,  to 
carry  it  on  its  level,  along  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, as  fiir  as  it  will  go  ;  such  exertions  demand  a 
much  greater  capital,  than  is  to  be  found  upon  the 
lands  of  Catalonia  :  it  could  be  done  only  by  a 
great  lord,  who  knew  th.e  importance  of  such  un- 
dertakings, who  resided  on  his  estate,  and  whose 
income  was  spent  in  something  else  than  the  taste 
and  pleasures  of  a  capital.  Eut  leaving  such  ex- 
ertions to  individuals,  w!>o  either  have  not  the 
money,  or  not  Ihe  will  lo  employ  it,  is  to  perpetu- 
ate wastes.  It  is  ihe  king  only  who  can  make 
those  efforts;  a  monarch,  who  should  be  deter- 
mined to  improve  his  kingdom,  would  presently 
find  the  means  of  doing  it.  The  importance  of 
water  is  so  u'ell  known,  that  if  a  canal  is  made  to 
con. fuel  it,  the  proprietors,  or  farmers  of  the  lands 
below,  would  readily  and  speedily  make  use  of  it, 
paying  i)roportionab!y  fc)r  llie  quantity  they  took  ; 
this  is  the  system  in  Lombardy,  and  the  eflect  is 
great.  It  would  be  tlie  same  in  Catalonia,  but 
the  capital,  for  the  great  work  of  the  canal,  must 
probably  be  sujiplied  by  the  king,  if  not  the 
whole,  at  least  a  C(M".siderahle  portion.  Such 
money  should  be  lent  to  undertakers,  at  a  mode- 
rate interest.  Exertions  ol  such  a  natm'e,  with  a 
prop(;r  general  altcntion  given  lo  these  objects, 
would  make  them  fiishionablc  among  the  great 
lords  of  the  kingtloni,  and  lintile  pro\  inces  would 
soon  be  created  out  of  barren  and  desolate  wastes. 
Arbitrary  power  ha.g  been  exerted  for  ages,  in  ef- 
forts of  barbarity,  ignorance,  and  tyranny;  it  is 
time  to  see  it  enq)loyed  in  works  that  have  the 
good  of  mankind  lor  their  aim.  A  beginning,  and 
a  very  good  one,  is  made  in  the  construction  of 
some  great  roads,  on  a  scale  of  true  magnificence, 
which  is  never  exhibited  with  such  eliect  as  m 
works  of  public  utility  ;  and  whenever  the  impor- 
tance of  cultivation  is  well  understood  in  Spain, 
and  ll)e  ri<j;ht  means  of  advancing  it  clearly  ana- 
lyzed, irrigalion  will  tlien  receive  an  attention 
iliai  has  not,  hitlierto,  been  given.  Such  is  the 
necessity  of  water,  tijr  various  productions  in  this 
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climate,  that  rivers  ought  to  be  no  more  tiian  infi- 
nitely multiplied  channels,  and  collected  in  one 
stream  only,  as  a  reservoir  lor  fresh,  and  repeated 
deviations. 


For  Uie  Fanners'  Register. 
THE    COUNTY    OF   FLUVANNA. 

We  have  experienced  in  this  region  quite  a  hard 
winter,  though  very  little  snow  has  fallen.  Ne- 
vertheless, 1  think,  with  exception  of  late  sowing,  in 
consequence  of  a  continued  wet  season,  our  wheat 
generally  promises  well.  Two  very  severe  frosts 
within  this  month  caused  considerable  apprehen- 
sion for  the  fate  of  young  clover,  tobacco  plants, 
and  fruit,  but  they  all  passed  unscathed.  The 
two  first  are  hard  to  be  killed,  and  iVuit  was  luckily 
too  backward  to  be  much  endangered.  Those  who 
had  planted  morus  multicaulis  have  entertained 
fears  for  its  safety,  but  I  fancy,  without  grounds. 

— — brilliant  success  in  that  culture, 

together  with  the  inestimable  testimonials  of  its 
profits,  as  set  forth  in  yours  and  most  of  the  jour- 
nals of  the  time,  have  infected  our  neighborhood 
witli  the  rage  J  and  a  respectable  company  has 
been  organized  for  the  propagation  of  the  tree, 
(of  which  I  am  an  humble  member,)  under  the 
style  and  title  of  the  "Palmyra  morus  multicaulis 
company."  I  fear  the  lever  has  seized  on  us  ra- 
ther late  in  the  day,  as  well  as  season,  both  for  the 
chance  of  great  profit,  as  of  success  in  the  planta- 
tion, as  the  cuttings  for  our  experiment  are  yet  to 
be  planted.  But  a  suitable  piece  of  ground  hav- 
ing been  laid  out  and  well  prepared,  under  the  su- 
perintendance  of  our  zealous  and  industrious  pre- 
sident, Dr.  Blakey,  a  resident  of  Palmyra,  we  have 
much  to  hope.  By  the  way,  as  you  have  doubt- 
less partaken  of  the  false  impression  common  to 
the  country  in  which  we  both  live — and  indeed 
hardly  confined  to  it — that  F'luvanna  is  another 
term  lor  sterility  of  soil,  poverty  of  purse,  and  all 
that  is  barbarous  in  arts  and  taste — let  me  tell  you, 
that  Palmyra,  the  metropolis  of  tlie  county,  is  a 
handsome  and  flourishing  little  village,  situated 
on  elevated,  but  rather  broken  ground,  for  conveni- 
ence; overlooking  the  Rivanna,  over  which  there 
is  a  handsome  and  substantial  covered  bridge,  jusi 
below  vvliich  are  mills  of  various  kinds;  among 
them  a  large  manufiictory  of  flour,  with  another  of 
wool,  and  one  of  plaster  attached  ;  not  forgetting 
saw-mills,  and  last,  though  not  least  by  any  nieans, 
a  new  establishment  with  all  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus, (in  view  on  a  creek  within  half  a  mile,)  ibr 
crushing  gold  ore,  of  which  there  is  a  quantity  at 
the  door  awaiting  the  separation  of  the  precious 
metal  from  the  baser  ore  which  envelop.?ps  it. 
"Prodigious  f  you  will  say.  But  this  is  not  all- 
Palmyra  is  adorned  by  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  commodious  court-houses  in  the  state,  with 
tasty  offices  appertaining;  a  large  tavern  and 
dwelling  house  convenient,  of  brick;  besides  store 
houses  and  shops  of  eve.-y  kind,  whose  tenants  are 
mechanics  of  higher  qualifications  and  character 
than  are  usually  to  be  found  in  a  village.  The 
dwelling  houses  of  the  inhabitants  that  are  not  ol 
brick,  are  well  built  frame  houses,  painted  while, 
which  give  an  air  of  variety  and  neatness  to  the 
village;  and  as  if  to  "lend  enchantment  to  the 
view,"  the  far  extended  chain  of  Southwest  Moun- 
tains presents  itself  to  the  eye,  and  beyond  it  in  the 


distance,  the  more  grand  and  lofty  Blue  Ridge.  To 
crown  all — this  flourishing  little  place  has  sprung 
into  renewed  existance  under  the  auspices  and  late 
|)roprictorship  of  the  Messrs.  A.  &  A.  Shepherd, 
to  whose  enterprise,  intelligence  and  highly  esti- 
mable characters,  the  community  around  is  deeply 
indebted.  As  to  the  fertility  of  the  county — whose 
ill  name  has  been  given  it  by  travellers  over  its 
barren  ridge  roads — it  is  only  necessary  to  call  your 
attention  to  itsgeography,  in  reference  particularly 
to  the  extent  ol"  it  through  which  the  James  and 
Rivanna  rivers,  and  their  innumerable  tributary 
creeks,  pass.  Go  to  the  manufiacturers  of  tobacco 
in  Riclimond  and  ask  them  what  county  in  the 
state  affords  the  highest  priced  and  best  tobacco, 
and  most  of  it  loo?  They  will  tell  you  Fluvanna. 
But  my  dear  sir,  you  must  come  among  us  to  see 
and  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  aspersions  v/hich 
have  for  an  age  rested  on  the  hitherto  despised 
"stale  of  Fluvanna." 


From  Anderson's  Essays. 
ON    THK    IMAKAGEMKNT    OF  THE  DAIRY,   PAR- 
TICULARLY  WITH    REgPECT    TO    THE    MAK- 
ING AND    CURING    OF    BUTTER. 

By  Dr.  James  .'\nderBon. 

When  a  dairy  is  established,  the  undertaker 
may  sometimes  think  it  his  interest  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  produce  ;  sometimes 
it  may  be  more  beneficial  for  him  to  have  it  of  the 
Jinest  quality,  and  at  other  times  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  have  both  these  objects  in  view,  the  one 
or  the  other  in  greater  or  less  proportion;  it  is 
therefore  of  importance  that  he  should  know  how 
he  may  accomplish  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
purposes,  in  the  easiest  and  most  direct  manner. 

To  be  able  to  convert  his  milk  to  the  highest 
possible  profit  in  every  case,  he  ought  to  be  fully 
acquainted  with  every  circumstance  respecting  the 
manufacture  both  of  butter  and  of  cheese;  as  it  may 
in  sonic  cases  happen  that  a  certain  portion  of  that 
milk  may  be  more  advantageously  converted  into 
butler  than  into  cheese,  while  another  portion  ol'it 
would  return  more  profit  if  made  into  cheese.  It 
is  not,  however,  intended  in  the  present  essay  to 
enter  into  this  wide  discussion.  Here,  it  is  only 
proposed  to  treat  of  the  manufacture  o(  butter, 
leaving  the  subject  of  cheese-making  to  some  oth- 
er person  to  treat  of,  who  is  more  conversant  in 
that  department  than  the  author  of  this  essay. 

The  first  thing  to  be  adverted  to  m  an  undertak- 
ing of  this  nature  is,  to  choose  cows  of  a  proper 
sort.  Among  this  class  of  animals,  it  is  found  by 
experience,  that  some  kinds  give  milk  of  a  much 
thicker  consistence,  and  richer  quality,  than  others; 
nor  is  this  richness  of  qualify  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  yielded  by 
cows  of  nearly  an  equal  size  ;  it  therefore  behoves 
the  owner  of  a  dairy  to  be  particularly  atrentive  to 
this  circumstance.  In  judging  of  the  value  of 
a  cow,  it  ought  rather  to  be  the  quantity  than  the 
quality  ol"the  cream  produced  from  the  milk  of  a 
cow  in  a  given  lime,  than  the  quantity  of  the  milk 
itself.  This  is  a  circumstance  that  will  be  shown 
in  the  future  lo  be  of  more  importance  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined.     The  small  cows  of  the  Alder- 
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ney  breed  afTorcl  the  richest  milk  hitherto  known  ; 
but  individual  cows  inevery  country  may  be  found, 
by  a  careful  selection,  that  afford  much  thicker 
milk  than  others;  these,  therelbre,  ought  to  be 
searched  for  with  care,  and  their  breed  reared  with 
attention,  as  being  peculiarly  valuable. 

Few  persons  who  have  had  any  experience  at 
all  in  the  dairy  way,  can  be  ignorant,  however, 
that  in  comparmg  the  milk  of  two  cows,  to  judge 
ot  their  respective  qualities,  particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  lime  that  has  elapsed  since 
their  calving  ;  lor  tiie  milk  of  the  same  cow  is  al- 
ways thinner  soon  after  calving,  than  it  is  after- 
wards ;  as  it  gradually  becomes  thicker,  though 
generally  less  in  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  time 
the  cow  has  calved.  The  color  of  the  milk,  how- 
ever, soon  after  calving,  is  richer  than  it  after- 
wardis  becomes;  but  this,  especially  for  the  first  two 
weeks. is  a  (aully  color,  that  ought  not  to  be  coveted. 

To  make  the  cows  give  abundance  of  milk,  and 
of  a  good  quality,  they  must  at  all  times  have 
plenty  of  lijod.  Grass  is  the  best  Ibod  yet  known  lor 
this  purpose;  and  that  kind  of  grass  which  springs 
up  ppontaiieously  on  rich  dry  soils  is  the  best  o("alJ.* 
If  the  temperature  of  the  climate  be  such  as  to 
permit  the  cows  lo  graze  at  ease  throughout  the 
day,  they  should  be  sulfered  to  range  on  such  pas- 
tures ai  freedom  ;  but  if  the  cows  are  so  much  in- 
commoded by  the  heat  as  to  be  prevented  from 
eating  through  the  day,  they  ought,  in  that  case,  to 
be  taken  into  the  cool  shades  for  protection,  where, 
alter  allowing  them  a  proper  time  to  ruminate,  they 
should  be  supplied  with  abundance  o!'  green  food, 
fresh  cut  lor  the  purpose,  and  given  to  them  by  hand 
frequently,  in  email  quantities,  fresh  and  clean,  so 
as  to  mduce  them  to  eai  it  with  pleasure.!    When 

*  So  Uttle  attention  fias  hitherto  been  bestowed  on 
this  subject,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  regular  set  of 
experiments  that  have  ever  yet  been  made  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  eifects  of  any  of  the  natural  grasses 
that  spontaneously  spring  up  in  abundance  on  our 
fields,  either  on  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  milk 
of  cows,  and  few  that  have  been  attempted  even  with 
regard  to  those  plants  that  have  been  cuftivated  by  art, 
as  green  forage  lor  them;  though  it  be  well  known 
that  some  particular  kinds  of  plants  strongly  affect  the 
taste,  and  alter  the  quality  of  particular  products  of 
milk.  It  is,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  confidently  asserted, 
that  old  pastures  alone  can  ever  be  made  to  aiibid  rich 
butter  or  cheese.  This,  however,  I  know  from  my  own 
repeated  experience  to  be  a  popular  error,  as  I  have 
frequently  seen  much  richer  butter  made  by  one  per- 
son from  cows  that  were  fed  in  the  house,  chiefly  with 
cut  cloverand  rye -grass,  than  that  which  was  made  by 
others,  where  the  cows  were  fed  on  very  rich  old  pas- 
tures. Mankind  are,  in  general,  disposed  to  throw  the 
blame  of  every  failure  upon  some  circumstance  that 
does  not  reflect  on  themselves  as  bad  managers. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  grass  of  a  farm  is  often  blamed 
for  the  want  of  richness  of  the  butter  produced  upon 
it;  when,  if  the  circumstances  were  fully  investigated, 
it  would  be  found  to  bo  occasioned  by  the  nnskdful- 
ness  of  the  dairy-maid,  or  the  want  of  attention  in  the 
choice  of  proper  cows. 

t  In  very  warm  climates,  where  the  heat  is  extreme- 
ly oppressive  to  cows,  and  the  flies  are  exceedingly 
troublesome,  sheds  open  on  one  side,  the  roof  being 
only  supported  there  by  pillars,  would  not  aflbrd  them 
such  effectual  shelter  as  they  would  require.  In  these 
cases,  the  sheds  should  be  walled  upon  both  sides,  and 
be  left  open  only  at  the  two  ends,  which,  if  properly 
placed,  would  produce  a  continued  stream  of  air 
throughout  the  whole  building,  that  would  prove  high- 
ly salutary  to  the  cattle. 


the  heat  of  the  day  is  over,  and  they  can  remain 
abroad  with  ease,  they  may  be  again  turned  into 
the  pasture,  where  they  should  be  allowed  to  range 
with  freedom  all  night  during  the  mild  weather  of 
summer. 

Cows,  if  abundantly  fed,  should  be  milked  three 
times  a  day  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  sea- 
son;* in  the  morning  early,  at  noon,  and  in  the 
evening,  just  before  night-fall.  In  the  choice  of 
persons  for  milking  the  cows,  great  caution  should 
be  employed  ;  for  if  that  operation  be  not  careful- 
ly and  properly  performed,  not  only  the  quantity 
of  the  produce  of  the  dairy  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished, but  its  quality  also  will  be  very  much  de- 
based ;  for  if  all  the  milk  be  not  thoroughly  drawn 
from  a  cow  when  she  is  milked,  that  portion  of 
milk  which  is  left  in  the  udder,  seems  to  be  gradu- 
ally absorbed  into  the  system,  and  nature  generates 
no  more  than  to  supply  the  waste  of  v;hal  has  been 
taken  away.  If  this  lessened  quantity  be  not  again 
thoroughly  drawn  off,  it  occasions  a  yet  farther  di- 
minution of  the  quantity  of  milk  generated  ;  and 
so  on  it  may  be  made  to' proceed  in  perpetual  pro- 
gression from  little  to  less,  till  none  at  all  is  pro- 
duced. In  short,  this  is  the  practice  in  all  cases 
followed,  when  it  is  meant  to  allow  a  cow's  milk 
to  dry  up  entirely  without  doing  her  hurt.  In  this 
manner,  therefore,  the  profits  of  a  dairy  might  be 
wonderfully  diminished  ;  so  that  it  much  behoves 
the  owner  of  it  to  be  extremely  attentive  to  this 
circumstance,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  ruin.  It  ought 
to  be  a  rule  without  an  exception,  never  to  allow 
this  important  department  to  be  entrusted,  without 
control,  to  the  management  of  hired  servants.!  Its 
importance  will  be  still  more  manifest  from  what 
follows : 

In  the  management  of  a  dairy,  the  following 
peculiarities  respecting  milk  ought  to  be  very  par- 
ticularly adverted  to  ;  some  of  them  are,  no  doubt, 
known  in  part  to  attentive  housewives,  but  they 
never  yet,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  have  been 
adverted  to  as  their  importance  deserves;  and 
by  many  have  never  been  thought  of  at  all.  I 
put  them  down  in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  that 
they  may  be  more  adverted  to,  and  the  easier  re- 
tained. 


*  If  cows  be  milked  only  twice  in  the  day,  (24  hours) 
wliile  they  have  abundance  of  succulent  food,  they 
will  yield  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  milk  in  the  same 
time  than  if  they  be  milked  three  times.  Some  at- 
tentive observers  I  have  met  with,  think  a  cow  in  these 
circumstances  will  give  nearly  as  much  at  each  time,  if 
milked  three  times,  as  if  she  were  milked  only  twice. 
This  fact,  however,  has  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  as- 
certained by  experiment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
they  give  more,  how  much,  is  not  ascertained  ;  nor 
whether  it  would  be  advantageous  in  any  case  lo  inilk 
them  four  times,  or  oftencr  ;  or  what  eiiect  frequent 
milking  produces  on  the  qvalily  of  the  milk. 

t  Cows  should  always  be  treated  with  great  gentle- 
ness, and  soothed  by  mild  usage,  especially  when 
young  and  ticklish,  or  when  the  pajis  are  tender;  in 
which  last  case,  the  udder  ought  to  be  fomented  with 
warm  water  bcfbio  milking,  and  touched  wiffi  the 
greatest  gentleness,  otherwise  the  cow  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  contracting  bad  habits,  becoming  stubborn  and 
unruly,  and  retaining  her  milk  ever  after.  A  cow  never 
fefs  down  her  milk  pleasantly  to  the  person  she  dreads 
or  dislikes.  The  udder  and  paps  should  always  be 
washed  with  clean  water  before  milking;  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  none  of  that  water  be  admittied 
into  the  milking  pail. 
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yjphorhm  I. 
Of  the  milk  tliat  is  drawn  from  any  cow  at  one  time, 
that  which  comes  olf  at  the  fnst  is  always  thinner, 
and  of  a  much  worse  quality,  than  that  which  comes 
afterwards,  and  the  richness  goes  on  continually  iti- 
creasing  to  the  very  last  drop  that  can  be  drawn  fioni 
the  udder  at  that  time. 

Few  persons  aie  ignorant  that  milk,  which  is 
taken  from  the  cow  last  of  ail  at  milking,  which 
in  this  country  is  called  strokings,  is  richer  than 
the  rest  of  the  milk  ;  but  iewer  still  are  aware  of 
the  greatness  of  the  disproportion  between  the 
quality  of  the  first  and  the  last  drawn  milk  from 
the  same  cow  at  one  milking.  The  following  facts 
respecting  this  circumstance  were  ascertained  by 
me  many  years  ago,  and  have  been  confirmed  by 
many  subsequent  experiments  and  observations. 

Having  taken  several  large  tea-cups,  exactly  of 
the  same  size  and  shape,  one  ol  these  tea-cups 
was  filled  at  the  beginning  o(  the  cow  milking, 
and  the  others  at  regular  intervals  till  the  last, 
which  was  filled  with  the  dregs  of  the  strokings. 
These  were  each  weighed,  the  weight  of  each 
cup  being  settled  so  as  to  ascertain  that  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  in  each  was  precisely  the  same  ;  and 
from  a  great  number  of  experiments,  Irequeutly 
repeated,  with  many  dilierenlcows,  the  result  was 
in  all  cases  thus  : 

1.  The  quantity  of  cream  obtained  from  the  first 
drawn  cup  was,  in  every  case,  much  smaller  than 
from  that  which  was  last  drawn;  and  those  be- 
tween afforded  less  or  more,  as  they  were  nearer 
the  beginning  or  the  end.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  specify  these  intermediate  proportions  ;  but  it  is 
proper  that  the  reader  should  be  informed  that  the 
quantify  of  cream  obtained  fi'om  the  last  drawn 
cup,  fi'om  some  cows,  exceeded  that  from  tiie  first 
in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  one.  In  other  cows, 
however,  and  in  particular  circumstances,  the  dis- 
proportion was  not  quite  so  great ;  but  in  no  case 
did  I  find  it  fall  short  of  the  rate  of  eight  to  one. 
Probably,  upon  an  average  ofa  great  many  cows, 
it  might  be  Ibund  to  run  at  ten  or  twelve  to  one. 

2.  The  difierence  in  the  quality  of  the  cream, 
however,  obtained  from  these  two  cups,  was  nnjch 
greater  than  the  difference  in  the  quantity.  In  the 
first  cup  t!ie  cream  was  a  thia  tougli  film,  thinner, 
and  perhaps  whiter,  than  the  paper  on  which  I 
write  ;  in  tlie  last,  the  cream  was  of  a  thick  huty- 
rous  CGnsi.?tence,  and  of  a  glowing  richness  of  co- 
lor, that  no  other  kind  of  cream  i.s  ever  found  to 
possess. 

3.  The  difTerence  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  that 
remained  after  the  cream  was  separated,  was  per- 
haps still  greater  than  either  in  respect  to  the  ([uan- 
tity  or  the  quality  of  the  cream.  The  milk  in  the 
first  cup  was  a  thin  bluish  liquid,  like  as  ii  a  very 
large  proportion  of  water  had  been  mixed  with  or- 
dinary milk;  that  in  the  last  cup  was  of  a  thick 
consistence  and  yellow  color,  more  resembling 
cream  than  milk,  both  in  taste  and  appearance. 

From  this  important  experiment  it  appears,  that 
the  person  who,  by  bad  milkmg  of  his  cows,  loses 
but  half  a  pint  of  his  milk,  loses,  in  fact,  about  as 
much  cream  as  would  be  afforded  by  six  or  eight 
pints  at  the  beginning,  and  loses  tiesides,  that  part 
of  the  cream  which  alone  can  give  richness  and 
high  flavor  to  his  butter.  Many  other  uselLiI  corol- 
laries may  be  drawn  from  it,  which  I  do  not  at 
present  stop  to  enumerate.  Some  of  them  will  oc- 
cur in  the  sequel. 


/Jplmrism  II. 
If  milk  be  put  up  in  a  dish  and  allowed  to  stand  till  it 
throws  up  creani,  that  portion  of  cream  whicli  rises 
first  to  the  surface  is  richer  in  quality,  and  greater 
in  quantity,  than  what  rises  in  a  second  equal  por- 
tion of  time;  anil  the  cream  that  rises  in  the  second 
interval  of  time  is  greater  in  quantity  and  richer  in 
quality  than  that  which  rises  in  a  third  equal  space 
of  time;  and  that  ol  the  third  than  t!ie  fourth,  and 
so  on,  the  cream  that  rises  decieases  in  quantity, 
and  declines  in  quahty  continually  as  long  as  any 
rises  to  the  surface. 

j\]y  ex[)erimcnls  not  having  been  in  this  case 
made  with  so  much  accuracy  as  in  the  former,  I 
have  not  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  difference 
in  the  proportion  that  takes  place  in  eiiual  propor- 
tions of  time  ;  but  they  have  been  so  often  repeat- 
ed as  not  to  leave  any  room  to  doubt  the  lact;  and 
it  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  fact  of  no  small  import- 
ance in  the  maiingcment  of  the  dairy.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  but  tliat  a  grcalei  (yi/rt/i/i'/y  of  cream 
may  upon  the  whole  be  obtained  from  the  milk  by 
taking  it  away  at  diflerent  times  ;  but  the  process 
is  so  troublesome  as  not  to  be  coimler-balanced  by 
the  increased  (luantity  obtained,  if  indeed  an  addi- 
tional quantity  be  thus  obtained,  which  is  not  as 
yet  fully  certain. 

jjphorisin  III. 
Thick  milk  always  throws  up  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  cream  it  actually  contains  to  the  surlace,  than 
milk  that  is  thinner,  but  that  cream  is  ofa  richer  qua- 
lity; and  if  water  be  added  to  that  thick  milk  it  will 
allord  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  cream  tlian 
it  would   have  done  if  a.llovsed  to  rtniain  pure;  but 
its  quality  is  at  the  same  time  greatly  debased. 
This  is  a   f^ict  that  every  person  attentive  to  a 
dairy  must  have  remarked;  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  experiment  that  could  ascertain  either  the 
precise  amount  of  the  increased  quantity  of  cream 
that  might  thus  be  obtained,  or  of  the  ratio  in  the 
decrease  of  its  quality;  but  it  ascertanis  the  efiects 
at  least  of  mixing  water  with  the  milk  in  a  dairy; 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  liict  will  enable  atten- 
tive  peisons  to   Ibllow  that  practice  which  they 
ihiid;  will  best  promote  their  own  interest. 
y/phorism  IJ\ 

Milk  which  is  put  into  a  buclcet,  or  other  proper  ves- 
sel, and  carried  in  it  to  any  considerable  distance,  so 
as  to  be  much  agitated,  and  in  part  cooled,  before  it 
he  put  into  the  milk-pans  to  settle  for  cream,  never 
throws  up  so  much  or  as  rich  cream,  as  if  the  same 
milk  had  been  put  into  the  milk-pans  directly  after 
it  was  milked. 

In  this  case  it  is  believed  the  loss  of  cream  will 
be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elaps- 
ed, and  the  agitation  it  has  sustained  after  being 
drawn  from  the  cow.  But  I  am  not  as  yet  in  pos- 
session of  any  experiments  that  sufficiently  ascer- 
tain how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  time,  and 
the  agitation,  taken  separately.  On  every  branch 
of  agriculture  we  find  experiments  wanting  at 
each  step  we  advance  in  our  inquiries.  The  labors 
of  no  one  man  can  complete  the  whole;  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  evety  inquirer  to  point  out,  as  he  goes 
along,  where  they  are  wanted. 

From  tlio  Genesee  Farmer. 
FEEDING  SHEEP. 

To  have  sheep  do  well  in  our  severe  winters, 
they  should  not  only  have  enough  to  eat,  but  it 
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should  be  given  (o  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  receive  the  lull  benefit  of  the  (bod  given. 
Daubenton  and  some  other  writers  havecalcufated 
that  two  pounds  ol'  hay  a  day  is  sufficient  Ibr  a 
eheep ;  but  this  is  oreatly  depending  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  fed.  Sheep  more  than  most 
animals  require  feeding  ol'ien,  and  in  small  quan- 
tities. They  should  never  be  fed  less  than  three 
times  in  a  day,  and  if  the  same  quantity  of  food 
is  divided  into  still  smaller  portions,  by  more  fre- 
quent feeding,  it  will  be  the  better  for  the  flock. 
Every  farmer  should  remember  that  sheep  are 
very  unequal  feeders,  in  cold  daj's  eating  nearly 
double  the  quantity  they  will  consume  in  a  warm 
damp  one,  and  the  feeding  should  be  regulated  ac- 
cordingly. If" indeed  on  such  a  day,  their  food  is,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  all  given  to  them  at  a  time, 
their  breathing  upon  it,  and  trampling  upon  it, 
will  render  it  nearly  useless  to  them.  But  we  do 
not  imagine  that  two  pounds  of  hay  per  day  will 
keep  a  sheep  in  good  condition  for  four  or  five 
months,  or  that  a  ton  of  hay  will  keep  nine  or  ten 
sheep  through  the  winter  of  our  climate.  They 
require  something  more  ;  they  long  to  get  at  the 
earth,  and  since  that  is  impracticable,  green  food 
of  some  kind  should  be  given  them  with  their  hay. 
A  i'ew  cut  turnips,  potatoes,  or  carrots,  salted  oc- 
casionally, distributed  daily  among  the  flock,  will 
greatly  assist  in  keeping  them  in  good  flesh  and 
heart.  Farmers  would  escape  much  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  shedding  of  wool,  loss  of  lambs,  and  gen- 
eral injury  of  their  flocks  consequent  on  poor 
keeping,  by  giving  that  attention  to  this  truly  val- 
uable animal,  which  none  better  repays. 


From  the  Franlclin  Farmer. 
PREPARING    WOODLAND    FOR   SOWING    GRASS 
SKEDS. 

Richland,  Ky.,  March  18,  1839. 

In  the  winter  of  1836,  (say  February,)  I  had 
some  GO  or  70  acres  of  woodland  previously  bel- 
ted, and  in  the  proper  stage  for  seeding  in  grass, 
but  owing  to  the  wet  season  in  the  fall,  I  could 
not  burn  the  leaves  sufficiently  to  let  the  seed  reach 
the  ground  ;  alter  trying  a  large  harrow  and  a  large 
brush,  which  proved  inefl'ectual,  I  adopted  the 
scraper,  made  by  taking  a  slab  or  puncheon  five 
feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  inserting  therein 
a  common  split  ox  tongue  and  attaching  one 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse  thereto.  It  an- 
swered the  purpose  beyond  my  expectation.  It 
threw  the  leaves  in  piles  and  left  the  ground  per- 
fectly clean  and  smooth,  ready  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed  ;  the  ground  had  been  fenced  in  the 
fall,  the  brush  pick  up  and  grubbed,  the  logs  re- 
maining, and  the  stock  kept  off,  so  that  the  freez- 
ing had  rendered  it  quite  light. 

I  put  one  hand  to  drive,  one  to  manage  the 
scraper,  and  one  to  sow  the  seed;  they  went  over 
from  seven  to  eight  acres  per  day,  jumping  the 
logs  with  ease.  I  sowed  two  gallons  of  clean 
timothy  seed  and  half  bushel  of  blue  grass  seed 
(cut)  per  acre,  and  I  believe  it  has  as  good  a  set 
as  any  meadow,  save  where  the  logs  and  leaves 
remain.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  surest  and  best 
way  that  woodland  can  be  seeded,  having  tried 
burning  the  leaves  and  other  modes :   but  it  takes 


the  ground  nearly  or  quite  as  long  again  to  become 
as  well  seeded  as  the  plan  above.  If  the  infor- 
mation is  worth  inserting  in  your  valuable  paper 
you  can  do  so.  Yours  resp'ly, 

Stephen  C.  Brown. 


From  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
ADVANTAGE    OF  HIGHLY    CALCAREOUS    SOILS 
FOR  MULBERRY  TREES  AND  GRAPE-VINES. 

Hempstead  C.  H.,  Ark.  March  1,  1839. 

E.  P.  Roberts,  Esq.— Z>e«r  Sir: — The  silk  in- 
terest, which  absorbs  so  much  public  attention 
in  the  older  and  more  enlightened  portions  ol"  the 
union,  has  not  yet  elicited  much  attention  among 
us.  The  Chinese  mulberry,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
is  not  yet  to  be  found  in  this  state,  except  in  ray 
little  nursery.  There  it  thrives  admirably.  The 
young  buds,  in  sheltered  situations,  are  at  this 
time  expanding  sufficiently  to  feed  young  worms; 
and  last  fall.  ihrAigh  we  had  an  early  frost,  fresh 
leaves  were  to  be  found  as  late  as  the  10th  of"  No- 
vember— thus  giving  more  than  eight  months 
vegetation  for  the  precious  insect.  The  three  ori- 
ginal trees  that  I  have,  of  three  seasons  growth,  are 
twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  mches  in  circumfe- 
rence at  the  root;  those  of  two  years  are  nearly 
equal,  and  the  sprouts  of  last  year's  growth,  from 
two  year  old  roots,  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  f"rom  six  to  twelve  sprouts  from  each  root.  I 
find,  also,  from  trial,  that  a  highly  calcareous  soil, 
like  our  prairie,  is  best  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
this  tree.  Observing  that  the  native  moras  rubra 
delighted  in  the  skirts  of  the  prairie,  where  the  soil 
contains  50  per  cent,  of  carbonate  ol"  lime,  I  plant- 
ed last  spring  a  few  of  the  morus  multicaulis  in 
this  kind  of  soil :  they  far  surpassed  in  every  re- 
spect those  planted  in  the  adjacent  sandy  loam, 
though  well  manured.  The  wood  is  more  firm, 
shorter  jointed,  more  branches,  and  the  leaves 
thicker  and  darker  colored;  resembling  in  this 
respect,  the  diflference  between  the  cotton  plant 
growing  in  the  sandy  land  and  that  in  the  prairie 
— the  former  growing  taller,  but  the  latter  a  thick- 
er slalk,  and  producing  a  greater  number  of  limbs 
and  bolls.  With  my  present  planting,  which  I 
have  finished,  I  shall  have  this  year  something 
like  20,000  of  these  precious  trees  growing.  Hav- 
ing the  fullest  confidence  in  the  final  success  of 
the  enterprise,  I  am  encouraged  to  go  on,  though 
alone,  in  preparing  for  the  introduction  of  the  silk- 
culture,  nor  shall  I  be  detained  by  scofls  or  sneers. 

The  grape-vine,  also  succeeds  well  with  me, 
though  for  the  three  first  years,  the  first  was  most- 
ly lost  by  the  mildew,  yet  last  year,  those  vines 
when  1  had  made  the  soil  artificially  calcareous 
in  a  high  degree,  perfected  their  fruit,  without  this 
disaster.  Those  vines,  when  marl  was  not  used, 
mildewed,  and  cast  four-fifths  of  their  fruit  as 
usual.  This  experiment,  which  I  was  induced 
to  make  from  a  hint  once  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Hebermont,  appears  to  have  fully  succeeded.  The 
soil  was  originally  a  stitt  red  clay,  and  had  been 
an  old  cow-pen  ;  I  gave  it  a  dressinfj  of  an  inch 
thick  of  marl  f"rom  the  prairie,  containing  75  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  (rotten  lime-stone.) 
These,  however,  were  European  vines,  of  four 
different  varieties,  all  alike  subject  to  mildew. 
The  native  vines  of  our  own  forests  which  I  had 
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transferred  to  my  garden,  and  cultivated,  are  sure 
and  abundant  bearers,  not  subject  to  any  disease. 
I  have  planted  this  season  a  quantity  of  seeds  of 
the  European  grape,  in  the  hope  that  the  vines, 
being  actually  native,  may  be  better  adapted  to 
our  climate.  Should  the  experiment  succeed,  it 
will  be  a  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 
I  cannot  help  considering  the  introduction  of 
the  silk-culture  as  forming  a  new  era  in  agricul- 
tural enterprise,  and  calculated  to  be  attended  by 
the  most  important  benefits  to  all  classes  of  society. 
Could  it  be  introduced  here,  in  the  elevated  and 
healthy  portion  of  our  stale,  with  the  energy  and 
intelligent  enterprise  with  which  it  is  impelled  by 
New  England  ingenuity,  with  our  many  and  great 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  vast  tracts  of  land  into  cultiva- 
tion that  are  now  considered  unfit  for  corn  or  col- 
ton,  from  being  broken  and  hilly,  and  subject  to 
wash.  This  circumstance  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberiy,  but  rather  an  ad- 
vantage; and  besides,  such  lands  are  generally 
watered  by  the  finf  si  springs,  which  is  seldom  the 
case  with  the  extensive  alluvial  plains  that  are 
usually  selected  for  large  cotton  plantalions.  Un- 
fortunately, our  best  cotton  lands  lie  bordering  on 
the  rivers,  that  are  skirted  by  extensive  swamps, 
the  first  reclaiming  of  which  is  attended  by  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  none  bulthe 
Ali-ican  race  can  endure  the  labor  of  cultivating 
them.  But  our  elevated  lands,  produce  the  mul- 
berry equally  as  well  as  the  river  lands,  and  are 
extremely  healthy.  And  the  silk-culture,  not  be- 
ing adapted  to  slave  labor,  might  occupy  the  hills, 
while  cotton  should  be  confined  to  the  low-lands. 
They  need  not  interfere  with  each  other,  but  be  a 
mutual  support,  for  each  should  employ  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  the  population,  and  occupy  different 
locations.  The  alluvial  plains  of  the  rivers  will 
be  laid  off  in  large  cotton  plantations,  with  but 
few  white  families,  while  the  hills  will  be  cover- 
ed with  a  dense  free  population,  of  small  farms, 
and  family  manufiictures  of  silk.  The  grape, 
also,  that  now  luxuriates  in  native  wildness.  will 
be  subjected  to  cultivation,  and  made  to  vary, 
beautify  and  enrich  the  scene. 

Respectfully,  yours. 

KKMARKS    BY  THE    EDITOR, 

In  sundry  parts  of  the  former  volumes  of  this 
journal,  we  have  urged  the  advantage  and  ne- 
cessity of  using  calcareous  soils  for  grape-culture; 
and,  more  recently,  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  same  kind  of  soil  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  improve  the  growth  of  mulberry  trees.  But 
as  to  both,  our  views  were  more  theoretical  than 
practical,  and  were  deduced  from  indirect  testimo- 
ny, rather  than  positive  facts.  In  the  foregoing 
highly  interesting  article  (to  us  at  least,  and  on 
this  account,)  are  presented  the  first  positive 
proofs,  in  the  greatly  superior  growth,  or  product, 
of  both  the  morus  multicaulis  and  of  grape- 
vines, on  soils  which  would  be  excessively  calca- 
reous for  most  other  plants.  The  facts  are  high- 
ly important ;  and  the  truths  which  they  sustain, 
if  properly  appreciated    and  applied,  would  be 


worth  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  this  country, 
even  if  confined  to  vine  and  mulberry  culture 
alone. 

The  foundation  and  origin  of  our  opinions  as  to 
these  particular  adaptations  of  calcareous  (and 
highly  calcareous)  soils,  will  be  here  concisely 
stated.  Vine-culture,  both  for  the  production  of 
grapes  and  of  wine,  so  far,  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try, generally  as  unsuccessful,  as  it  is  generally 
successful  in  the  wine  regions  of  Europe.  In  ex- 
amining for  a  difference  of  circumstances,  suffi- 
ciently marked  and  general  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
difference  in  effects,  nothing  satisfactory  was  ofiTered 
to  our  mind,  except  the  remarkable  difference  in 
the  constitution  of  soil,  which  we  had  before 
learned  from  prior  investigations,  directed  to  more 
general  and  more  important  objects.  The  well 
cultivated  and  most  productive  soils  of  Europe, 
are  generally  calcareous  ;  and  the  particular  vine- 
yards which  are  celebrated  for  producing  the  most 
valuable  wines,  are  known  to  be  on  calcareous 
soils.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  fully  establish- 
ed, to  our  own  satisfaction,  ihe  novel  and  astonish- 
ing fact,  that  in  all  the  Atlantic  slope  of  these 
states  there  was  no  calcareous  soil,  proper — and 
that  there  was  but  a  very  small  proportion  even 
of  soil  altered  by  shell -beds  coming  to  the  sur- 
face, broken  lime-slone,  or  other  such  rare  and 
accidental  admixtures.  Hundreds  of  miles  might 
be  passed  over,  in  travelling  through  the  country, 
without  the  traveller  coming  in  sight  of  an  acre, 
or  even  a  square-yard,  of  natural  calcareous  soil, 
or  any  containing  even  so  email  a  proportion  as 
one-thousandlh  part  of  carbonate  of  lime.  And 
yet,  so  sure  are  the  marks  of  calcareous  earth  in 
soil,  that  the  traveller  who  had  properly  investi- 
gated the  subject,  could  pronounce  as  safely  and 
correctly  as  to  ils  deficiency,  on  the  most  transient 
obeei'valion,  as  upon  thorough  chemical  analysis. 
Upon  subsequent  investigation  and  information, 
we  further  learned  the  very  different  and  scarcely 
less  important  fact,  that  most  of  the  great  prai- 
ries of  the  west  were  as  remarkably  constituted, 
in  their  great  abundance  of  calcareous  parts,  as 
the  eastern  regions  are  for  the  entire  deficiency. 
Indeed,  the  prairie  regions  of  this  country  present 
the  only  considerable  soils  known  in  North  Ame- 
rica, wliich  contain  any  great  proportion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  where  that  ingredient  is  in 
hurtful  excess,  oris  so  often  the  case  in  some  parts 
of  Europe. 

But  all  the  trials  of  grape  and  wine  culture 
which  had  been  made  in  this  country  had  been 
confined  to  the  non-calcareous  region  ;  and  so  far 
as  we  knew  and  believed,  not  an  acre  of  vines 
grew  on  highly  calcareous  soil,  if  even  made  mo- 
derately calcareous  by  compound  manures,  applied 
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without  such  design.     It  is  not  that  calcareous 
soil  is  necessary  to  make  the  vines  grow  luxuri- 
antly; nor  always  to  make  them  yield  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit.     But   we    deemed  it  essentia!  to 
make  the  vines  as  regularly  and  certainly  produc- 
tive in  well  ripened  fruit,  as  in  other  regions,  and 
still  more,  to  render  it  fit  for  wine  of  sufficient 
strength,  and  best  quality.     Climate  may  have 
much  agency  in  preventing  equal  success  in  this 
country;   but  the  defect  of  the  soils  hereto/ore 
used  is  not  the  less  certain,  and  alone,  as  we  think, 
a  sufficient  cause  of  general  failure.     It  was  on 
these  grounds  that  we  urged  on  vine-culturists, 
through  Ihis  journal,  to  use  calcareous  manures; 
and  by  private  correspondence  also,  on  Mr.  Her- 
bemont  particularly,  vvho  had  done  so  much  for 
this  branch  of  industry,  we  endeavored  to  impress 
the  propriety  of  making  highly  calcareous  at  least 
as  much  of  a  vineyard  as  would  serve  for  a  sepa- 
rate making  of  wine.  Butthough  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  correctness   of  the  views,  his  location, 
remote  from  calcareous  manures,  prevented  his 
putting  them  to  practical  use;  and  until  reading 
the  foregoing  article,  we  had  not  heard  of  any 
such  designed  experiment,  or  even  of  any  compa- 
rison of  results,  between  the  products  of  vines  on 
calcareous  and  non-calcareous  soils.     Our  own 
position,  removed  from  our  land  and  cultivation, 
and  therefore  being  incapacitated  from  superin- 
tending either,  forbade  any  such  trial  of  a  new  and 
costly  culture,  merely  for  experiment  with  a  view 
to  the  promotion  of  public  interests. 

In  regard  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  calcareous 
soils  ibr  mulberry  trees,  our  opinions  were  more 
lately  formed,  but  not  the  less  decided ;  and  in 
this  also,  the  first  positive  and  unquestionable  evi- 
dence is  furnished  in  lacts  stated  in  the  foregoing 
letter.  The  facts  which  had  induced  our  forming 
this  opinion,  (and  which  was  stated  in  the  last, 
and  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Farmer's  Regis- 
ter,) were  the  following,  which  seemed  full  and 
sufficient. 

On  our  own  farm,  and  elsewhere  on  the  borders 
of  James  River,  where  the  great  diversity  of  na- 
tural soils  afforded  excellent  grounds  for  such  ob- 
seivations,  both  the  white  mulberry  and  the  na- 
tive mulberry  trees  are  a  common  growth  on  the 
hill-sides,  and  the  few  other  places  where  the 
marl  reaches  the  surface,  or  affects,  by  admixiure, 
the  character  of  the  soil.  And  on  the  hundred- 
fold more  extensive  table  lands,  of  poor  and  acid 
quality,  mulberry  trees  are  rarely  found.  The 
remarkable  and  seemingly  peculiar  fitness  of  the 
river  hill-sides  for  this  growth  is  generally  known 
to  the  residents  ;  but  it  is  not  known,  what  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  the  presence  of  calcareous  earth 
in  these  soils  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  peculiar 


fitness.  So  strongly  has  the  fact  been  impressed 
on  some  cultivators,  though  without  inferring  the 
cause,  that  the  white  mulberry  is  considered  as  a 
troublesome  cumberer  of  the  ground  on  some  ara- 
ble lands,  the  growth  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  down  and  impossible  to  eradicate,  by  the  pe- 
riodical cultivation  of  grain  crops.  Very  recently, 
ive  heard  an  excellent  farmer  object  to  planting  the 
moras  multicaulis  on  his  land,  because  he  feared 
that  it  would  so  spread  as  to  become  as  trouble- 
some an  intruder  in  his  fields,  as  he  had  already 
found  the  white  mulberry  to  be.  It  ma}'  be  re- 
membered by  some  of  our  readers,  that  the  native 
mulberry  leaves  which  were  of  such  extraordina- 
ry large  size,  as  staled  at  page  417,  vol,  VI.  Far. 
Reg.  were  from  a  young  tree  which  grew  in  a  bed 
of  poor  sandy  marl. 

What  has  been  already  stated  on  this  head, 
however  defective  and  incomplete  as  proof|  will 
be  enough  to  induce  those  who  will  think  and  rea- 
son to  pursue  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
supply  the  unquestionable  and  direct  evidences 
which  we  have  not  to  offer.  Sooner  or  later,  it 
will  be  a  truth  of  universal  acceptation,  that,  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  advantages  offered  in  the 
use  of  calcareous  manures  to  agriculture,  that 
both  vine  and  mulberry  culture,  in  a  peculiar  and 
remarkable  degree  are  improved  by  their  libera! 
application. 


From  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine. 
NOTES     TAKEN    FROM    THE    NARRATIVE    OF    A 
HORTICULTURAL  JOURNEY  IN  GREECE,  DU- 
RING THE  SUMMER  OF  1S37. 

By  Eugene  Jlchille  Baumann,  of  the  BoUwyller 

Nursery. 

I  know  not  whether  a  short  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  in  Greece 
might  not  interest  some  of  your  readers.  It  is 
true  that  this  country  is  daily  visited  by  travellers, 
your  countrymen  in  particular,  vvho,  in  their  nar- 
ratives, infinitely  more  interesting  than  mine,  in- 
troduce every  thing  worthy  of  notice  ;  but  this  cel- 
ebrated country  presents  so  many  curiosities  of  all 
sorts,  that  horticulture,  the  subject  which  parti- 
cularly interests  me,  and  which  is  at  the  very  low- 
est ebb,  could  never  have  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  any  one  having  a  different  mis- 
sion fi'om  mine. 

Alter  having  visited  almost  every  part  of  Italy, 
where  I  found  many  tilings  to  interest  me,  I  arriv- 
ed at  Trieste  in  the  spring  of  183S,  regretting  much 
to  be  obliged  to  leave  that  fine  country.  At  Tri- 
este, however,  I  received  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions from  my  friends  lor  undertaking  a  still  lon- 
gerjourney.  I  was  to  proceed  to  Athens  in  Greece. 
The  object  of  my  journey  was  to  open  some  com- 
mercial negotiations  with  the  amateurs  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  with  those  persons  at  the  head 
of  the  government  vvho  miijrhl  be  liivorable  to  aa 
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enterprise  ot  this  sort.  A  new  country,  or,  rather, 
one  rising  out  of  total  ruin,  like  Greece,  presents 
many  fair  chances  :  ibr,  the  want  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  as  well  as  of  forest  trees,  is  very  soon  telt 
in  a  country  so  situated.  What  particularly  in- 
duced my  family  to  thisslep,  was,  that  lor  several 
years  past  we  liad  been  sending  ornamental  and 
fruic  trees  to  a  considerable  amount  to  the  Greek 
government,  as  well  as  for  the  plantations  of  King 
Otho. 

I  embarked  about  the  middle  ot  May,  1837. 
Finding  a  liivorable  opportunity  lor  extending  my 
journey  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  I  w^ent  di- 
rect to  Smyrna  *  ;  thence  I  went  by  land  to  Brussa 
and  Scutari,  and  arrived  in  Greece,  a.ter  a  stay 
of  some  weeks  in  Constantinople,  and  a  quaran- 
tine of  twenty-four  days  in  the  Isle  of  Syra. 

I  arrived  in  Greece  about  the  end  of  July. 
What  a  difference  between  the  coasts  of  Attica, 
or  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  those  which  I  had  just 
passed !  The  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  of  the  Dardanelles,  are  filled  with  gar- 
dens, which  present  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  a 
vigorous  vegetation,  as  varied  as  the  nations 
which  inhabit  them.  Those  of  modern  Greece 
were  naked  under  the  burning  July  sun  ;  the  little 


ambassador  particularly  has  a  large  establish- 
ment ;  and  there  is  there  a  magnificent  group  of 
plane  trees,  (platanus  orienlalis,)  planted,  no 
doubt,  by  some  Turk.  There  are  also  a  conside- 
rable number  of  mulberry  trees,  some  fruit  trees, 
pear,  apple,  and  plum  trees.  Close  by  is  a  very 
old  plantation  of  olive  trees;  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood flows  a  small  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  are 
adorned  by  a  very  vigorous  vegetation  of  laurus 
nobilis,  myrtus  communis,  vitex  agnus  castus,  ce- 
ratonia  sUiqua,  melia  azcdcrach,  several  rham- 
nuses,  ^c.  These  trees,  both  large  and  small, 
are  every  where  alternately  intertwined  with  vines 
and  vitex  agnus  caslus;  and,  where  the  inoislure 
does  not  reach,  an  immense  number  of  myrtles 
grow.  Pistacia  lentiscus  also  grows  there  pro- 
fusely ;  in  short,  one  is  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
great  variety  of  brilliant  foliage  which  abounds 
There.  The  nerium  oleander  is  particularly  beau- 
tifiil;  it  towers  above  the  other  shrubs  which 
surround  it,  and  presents  a  flourishing  bouquet 
throughout  the  year. 

These  villages  were  formerly  places  of  rural  re- 
treat for  the"^Turks,  as  tiiey  are  now  for  the 
Greeks.  I  found  every  where  the  remains  of 
Turkish  houses  ;  which  have  been  quite  destroy- 


vegetation  which  had  flourished  there  had  been  ed,  except  the  fountains,  which  are  always  shaded 
completely  withered  up;  and  before  I  perceived  by  some  fine  planes,  or  horse-chestnut  trees  Ctcscu- 
sorae  signs  of  habitation,  I  thought  I  was  landing   Zus  hippocastanum).     I   have   never  seen   these 


on  a  rock  abandoned  at  once  by  man  and  nature. 
I  saw  nothing  above  the  surface  but  some  remains 
of  the  gigantic  monuments  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

I  landed  at  the  Piraeus,  and  proceeded,  soon  af- 
ter landing,  to  Athens.  The  road  which  led  to 
the  city  was  new  ;  on  the  right  and  left  were 
planted,  at  a  considerable  distance  fi"oni  each 
other,  plane  trees,  poplars,  alders,  and  some  wal- 
nut trees.  It  was  rather  diflicult  to  distinguish 
these  trees  at  first,  as  they  were  generally  in  bad 
condition,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  imperfect 
heads  were  without  foliage. 

The  road  also  passes  through  a  forest  of  olive 
trees  ;  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Athens,  useful  to  the  inhabitants,  that  has  not 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  stolid  ferocity  of 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians.  This  forest  made  no 
better  impression  on  my  imagination  than  the 
first  aspect  of  the  country.  Those  who  have  seen 
forests  of"  olive  trees  know  that  their  livid  hue  en- 
tirely changes  the  character  of  the'  landscape. 

I  arrived  at  Athens;  and  the  first  thing  that 
struck  my  sight,  that  delighted  me,  was  not  so 
much  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  as  the  finding  of  a 
date  tree,  nearly  50  ft.  high,  orowinix  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Via  d'llernies.  'J'his  date  tree  had 
continued  to  grow,,  and  had  not  been  injured  by 
any  one  ;  besides  this  specunen,  1  saw  five  or  six 
others  in  the  diflerent  districts  of'  the  city,  also 
several  cypresses,  but  these  were  all. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Athens,  for  a  cele- 
brated city,  presents  but  a  denuded  aspect;  this 
cannot  be  said,  however,  of  some  places,  situated 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  such  as  the  vil- 
lage of  Marupi,  that  ofKephyssin,  Angello-Kibi, 
&c.  In  these  places  we  meet  with  a  tolerably  vi- 
gorous vegetation.  At  Kephyssia  several  foreign 
ambassadors  have  country  houses  ;  the  Russian 

*  I  proceed  to  Smyrna,  toucliiiii;  at  Aiicoiia,  Corfu, 
Patras,  and  Athens,  and  leacli  yinyrna  by  Syra  and 
Scio. 


trees  so  well  grown,  or  so  perfect,  as  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  fountains;  it  appears  as  if  nature 
herself  chose  to  protect  and  shade  those  fountains 
which  the  Turks  erect  wherever  they  can  find  a 
spring;  and  near  each  is  inscribed  a  passage  from 
the  Koran,  which  invites  the  toil-worn  traveller 
to  come  and  quench  his  thirst. 

This  is  all  that  can  recall  an  idea  of  what  hor- 
ticulture was  in  Attica,  before  the  war  against  the 
Turks;  and  while  it  continued,  nothing  could  be 
done.  During  my  stay,  however,  I  htid  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  that,  under  Bavarian  influ- 
ence, the  Greek  government  will  bring  the  horti- 
culture of  this  country  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Before  the  death  of  Capo  d'Istrias,  a  nur- 
sery had  been  formed  near  JNauplia,  which  was 
then  the  capital ;  but  this  nursery  is  now  neglect- 
ed. I  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  trees  which 
were  sent  to  it  from  our  nurseries  at  Bollwyller, 
either  dying  or  already  dead,  although  but  recent- 
ly neglected.  At  Athens,  a  new  nursery  liad 
been  made,  and,  while  the  greatest  care  was  be- 
stowed on  it,  the  former  was  abandoned  to  ne- 
glect, and  finally  given  up. 

The  Athenian  nursery  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Fraas  of  Wurzburg,  a  young  man  who  de- 
votes himself  with  ardor  lo'the  tabors  and  cares 
which  his  charge  naturally  brings  along  with  it. 
The  place  which  it  occupies  was  formerly  the  gar- 
den of  a  Turkish  proprietor,  but  the  king  bought 
one  part  of  it,  and  the  government  tiie  other. 

Hitherto  only  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  were 
most  wanted  in  the  country  have  been  planted  in 
the  government  ptirt  of  this  garden.  In  the  part 
belonging  to  the  king,  such  culinary  vegetables 
are  cultivated  as  the  country  does  not  produce  na- 
turally ;  such  as  cabbages,  asparagus,  salads, 
|)eas,  kidney-beans,  &c.  A  oreat  number  ol  fruit 
trees  have  also  been  planted,  which  grow  well ; 
some  plujn  and  i)ear  trees  were  lliere  previously, 
as  well  as  some  vine  stocks,  and  auilberry  arm 
pomegranate  trees.     Fig  trees  were  plentiful. 
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or  ornamental  pifints,  Dr.  Fraas  had  planteil  a 
certain  nunibor  of  dahlias,  which  I  brou«:ht  from 
Trieste  ami  Icll  at  Athen?,  on  my  first  journey 
there.  On  my  return,  after  a  very  short  period  of 
time  (two  monlh?,)  I  Ibnnd  all  these  plant?;  opown 
and  in  lieaulii'ul  hior.ni  ;  besides  this,  I  saw  a  fine 
collectiorl  of  annual  plants,  which  grow  there  with 
Unexatripied  rapidity  and  viijor. 

We  may  rationally  conclude  that  the  country 
lias  not  always  been  so  hare  of  vegetation  as  it  is 
at  present;  the  soil  is  very  CfuilCu!  and  good  in  the 
plains;  ihounh  less  so  on  the  elevations  of  the 
rtiountainsj  which  are  generally  calcareous.  'Die 
best  proof  of  the  leriility  of  the  soil  is,  that  Dr. 
Fraas  having  had  a  number  of  mulberry  trees 
transplanted,  the  .«tems  of  which  were  generally 
more  than  a  loot  in  diameter,  they  all,  wiihoul  a 
single  exception,  continued  to  grow.  Tlie  year 
after  their  Iransplaniation  the  heads  were  a  little 
(iut,  and  in  a  llwv  months  afterwards,  they  lonned 
new  ones,  which  exceeded  the  old  ones  in  strength, 
size,  and  thickness. 

The  Atlieiililtl  nursery  is  situated  in  the  forest 
of  olive  trees  nieniioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  at  about  half  a  league  from  Athens,  on  the 
road  which  leads  from  that  city  to  Eleusis. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  the  military  com- 
mander has  had  the  sod  prepared,  where  the 
olives  are  planted  regularly,  and  cultivated  lor  the 
advantage  of  the  Bavarian  aarrison  ;  pea-j,  kid- 
ney-beans, cabbages,  turnips,  &c.,  are  raised  here 
very  successfully;  This  place,  as  vveli  as  the 
king's  garden,  can  be  easily  watered  by  a  conduit, 
which  proceeds  li-om  the  ciiy.  Watering  is  very 
necessary,  and  it  isi  not  surprising  to  see  an  almost, 
total  want  of  vegetation  in  so  warm  a  climate;  at 
Athens  particularly,  since  this  rivulet,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  is  the  only  one  which  supplies  water  du- 
ring thd  whole  year.  We  read  in  ancient  history, 
and  see  in  many  modern  maps,  several  rivers 
marked  near  Athens.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  we  are  told  in  history,  a  small  part 
of  his  cavalry  was  sullicient  to  exhaust  the  water 
of  the  Cephisus;  at  present  its  bed  is  very  percep- 
tible, but  1  never  saw  a  drop  of  water  in  it.  fn 
the  neighborhood  of  tlie  cily  several  other  dried 
up  beds  of  rivers  are  also  pointed  out. 

The  resident  plenipotentiary  of  Austria,  J\I.  le 
Chevalier  Prokesh  von  Osien,  his  also  lornicd  a 
garden  in  the  Knglish  style.  He  planted  chest- 
nut trees,  catalpa  syring(ef>lia,  acacias  of  dillt;r- 
ent  sorts,  some  of  which  have  grown,  but  many 
have  perished.  Prince  Puckler  JMuskau,  who  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  this  garden,  advised  him  to 
plant  at  first  en  77iassc,  all  the  trees  ttiat  would 
grow  rapidly  during  the  rainy  season,  to  procure, 
at  least,  some  shelter  lor  trees  of  a  belter  (piality. 
He  did  so,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  he  will  de- 
rive advantage  lioni  it.  The  poplargrows  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  great 
drought.  Pinus  pinca  and  P.  maritima,  which 
grow  every  where  on  these  shores,  would  also  be 
ornauienle  to  these  gardens,  as  their  forms  are 
agreeable  ;  and  the  other  species  of  cnnifera,  cul- 
tivated in  our  plantations,  do  not  thrive  so  well 
here  as  these  two  species. 

An  Italian  landed  proprietor  has  also  formed  a 
garden  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens.  I  ob- 
served with  pleasure  the  rapid  growth  of  a  great 
number  of  liuit  trees,  chiefly  apple  and  pear  trees, 
which  he  had  planted  ;  many  of  them  were  loud- 
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ed  with  fruit.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
dale  stones,  sown  in  the  open  air,  have  come  up 
and  grown  admirably,  in  this  gentleman's  garden, 
as  well  as  in  the  king's  garden. 

Before  my  departure,  M.  J^ang  of  Darmstadt, 
a  very  able  architect,  was  commissioned  to  make 
a  plan  of  a  private  garden,  which  was  to  be  form- 
ed near  the  new  royal  palace,  the  building  of  which 
was  proceeding  rapidly.  A  public  garden,  in  the 
Eiigli-^h  taste,  was  to  be  joined  to  the  former,  to' 
surround  it,  and  be  a  place  of  resort  lor  the  popu- 
lation of  Athens. 

The  hew  palace  will  be  magnificent  and  very 
large.  The  beautiful  marble  of  Pentelicus  is  al- 
most the  only  nuilerial  used  in  its  construction. 

M.  Lang  decided  immediately  on  the  Italiari 
style  for  the  king's  private  flower-garden,  marking 
on  the  plan  the  place  f<ir  a  good  nufnber  of  palm 
trees,  and  groups  of  orange,  lemon,  and  oleander 
trees.  The  whole  lo  lie  divitled  into  compart- 
ments by  low  walls,  ornanionied  with  statues, 
vases,  &c.,  of  marble,  which  they  expected  lo  find 
in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  monuments.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  when  the  whole  is  finished,  I  shall 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  plans  and  elevations,, 
and  I  shall  then  have  much  pleasure  in  transmit- 
ting them  to  you. 

I  think  Greece  is  a  country  in  which  a  garden 
well  planted  and  executed  would  have  a  magical 
ed'ect.  All  sorts  of  trees  might  be  used  in  the  ar-^ 
raiigementi  I  even  think  a  great  number  of 
South  American  trees  would  thrive.  What  could 
we  not  ed'ect  by  uniiinir  \h(t  jni'isijloias  kcnncdyas, 
and  the  superb  and  light  acacias  of  New  Holland^ 
with  groups  aC  oleander,  tnyrile,  and  lauriis  Tiobi- 
lis,  crowned  by  magnificent  date  trees,  evergreen 
oaks,  acacia jalibrissi II,  ciiprcssus  pyrarnidatis  and 
horizontalis,  nnd  drange  and  lemon  trees  1  All 
these  would  thrive  ;  and  the  Greeks  would  be 
happy  in  beina  able  to  enjoy  their  gardens  all  ihe 
year  round,  while  we  are  obliged  to  witness  five 
or  six  changes  annually,  every  one  more  disagree- 
able than  the  other. 

Add  lo  this  the  magnificent  and  imposing  views, 
of  the  sea,  of  the  Gulf  of  Salaniis,  of  the  ruin?  of 
the  Acropolis,  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Adriari, 
of  the  ruins  of  th-d  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
&c.,  and  we  may  easily  conceive  the  beauty  that 
mighl  be  given  to  an  Athenian  garden. 

I  sh.ill  not  forget  to  comn>unica(e  to  you,  at  the 
same  time,  some  particulars  <is  to  the  customs  of 
the  Greeks  themselves,  with  respect  to  the  subject 
that  interests  us. 

Their  culinary  veixetablcs  consist  generally  of" 
young  pumpkins,  not  fully  grown,  cvcurbita  lage- 
narial,  with  other  species  and  varieties  ;  the  frui! 
and  seeds  of  fiibiffciis  csciilenlns  are  used  exacffy 
as  peas  and  kidney- beans  are  here.  Their  taste  ia 
rather  sour  and  very  relreshini;  ;  tomutoe.=?  (sola- 
ituni  lycnpersicum)  are  used  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  almost  every  dish.  Cicer  arictinum  is 
eaien  by  the  common  people,  who  generally  carry 
some  of  these  plants  in  their  hands,  eating  the 
seeds  without  any  preparation.  Cucurbita  citrul' 
las,  the  water-melon,  is  brought  in  immense  quan- 
tities from  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  The 
people  eat  them  greedily  ;  they  are  very  good  and 
refreshing,  but  homevvhat  dangerous.  Several 
other  kinds  of  melons  are  also  brought  from  the 
islands,  some  of  them  of  an  exquisite  flavor.  The 
flail   is  not  need   for  thrashing  out  the  corn   in 
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Greece.  In  every  village  there  are  rouni.1  paved 
places,  where  the  inhabitants  spread  out  their 
corn,  and  have  it  trodden  out  by  horses.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Bavarians  in  this  cotinlry,  an  officer 
ordered  several  flails  to  be  made,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  leaching  the  Greeks  iheir  use  ;  and  some 
soldiers  were  set  to  work  with  them  lor  this  pur- 
pose. The  Greeks,  of  course,  approved  of  the 
new  way  ior  them  ;  "but  why  should  we  tire  our- 
eelves,"  said  they,  "when  our  horsee  can  do  it  as 
well  with  their  feetl" 

That  awkardness,  or  idleness,  which  is  percep- 
tible on  many  occasions,  struck  me  particularly  on 
seeinii  them  digging  or  trenching  the  ground.  It 
is  extraordinary  how  men  in  this  warm  climate 
can  remain  bent,  and  sitting  on  the  calves  of  their 
legs,  or,  rather,  doubled  on  their  legs,  for  hours  to- 
gether, and  not  upright,  as  every  where  else, 
working  with  implements  which  never  have  lon- 
ger handles  than  from  2  ft.  to  2  fi.  6  in. 

The  climate  of  Greece  being  so  favorable  for 
the  vine,  accounts  for  the  country  also  abounding 
in  wine.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  see 
the  vine  cultivated  regularlj';  the  slocks  are  plant- 
ed, they  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  they  are  thought 
of  no  more  till  the  time  of  the  vintage.  Those 
wines  which  come  from  the  islands  are  very  good 
and  light ;  those,  on  tlie  contrary,  which  are  made 
on  the  continent,  for  want  of  cellars  and  reservoirs 
for  keeping  them  in,  are  always  mixed  with  resin 
or  gypsum.  The  taste  produced  by  this  mixture 
is  at  first  extremely  disajireeable,  particularly 
when  gypsum  or  plaster-of- Paris  is  used.  I  soon 
got  accustomed  to  the  mixture  of  resin,  which 
seems  at  first  to  be  turpentine.  The  latter  cus- 
tom, in  this  warm  climate,  is  a  very  good  means 
of  promoting  digestion. 

This  is  nearly  the  amount  of  the  notes  Avhich  I 
wrote  during  my  stay  in  this  country.  I  can,  if 
you  wish  ir,  communicate  other  matters  to  you, 
perhaps  still  more  agreeable  than  these. 

SohOj  London,  September,  1838. 


From  tlie  Soutlicrn  Agiioulturisl. 
TRI8H  POTATOES  FKOM  SLIPS. 

Irish  potatoes  may  be  grown  from  the  slips, 
like  the  sweet  potato.  As  soon  as  your  potato 
tops  have  grown  about  one  loot  high,  cut  them 
off  and  plant  the  same  as  you  do  To  the  sweet 
potato,  only  have  the  beds  nearer  each  other. 
The  potatoes  from  these  will  be  later,  but  they 
will  be  more  numerous,  and  decidedly  more  mealy. 


OLLA    P0J:)UU)A. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

March  22ncl,  1839. 
In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  your  Register,  I 
have  read  what  I  consider  a  very  just  complaint 
against  most  of  your  early  correspondents,  who 
are  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living.  It  is,  that  they 
appear  to  have  grown  weary  in  the  good  work  of 
contributing  to  your  paper,  as  their  communica- 
tions have  gradually  been  dinninishing  in  number 
and  frequency,  until  you  rarely  hear  from  them  at 
all.  You  and  your  readers,  I  think,  will  all  acquit 
me  of  this  fault,  for  my  fear  has  generally  been 


that  I  should  over-do  the  matter;  but  nevertheless, 
i  will  venture  to  send  you  something,  lest  others 
better  qualified  should  be  unmoveti  by  your  ap- 
peal. 

You  must  long  ago  have  been  convinced  thai  1 
most  heartily  wish  success  to  your  Register  on 
your  own  account;  but  you  have  yet  to  learn  that 
I  wish  it  also,  because  I  fake  a  pride  in  it,  as  a 
work  of  good  oKi  Virginia,  concocted  out  of  iier 
own  materials,  and  by  a  native-born  Tuckahoe.* 
To  aid  it,  therefore,  in  every  honest  way  that  I 
possibly  can.  is  a  matter  which  occupies  much  of 
my  thoughts,  and  prompts  me,  perhaps  oftener 
than  is  useful,  to  be  scribbling  for  it.  This,  how- 
ever, having  no  other  object  than  the  good  of  our 
cau.^e,  is  never  designed  to  impose  upon  you  more 
trouble  than  that  of  perusal ;  smce  to  see  myself  in 
print,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  forms  any  pan  of  my 
motive  lor  addressing  you.  Let  me  then  again 
repeat,  as  I  have  often  done  before,  that  you  are 
at  perlecl  lil)erty  to  destroy  wliaiever  of  mine  you 
do  not  deem  fit  to  publish. 

At  present  1  have  nothing  to  ofl'er  but  certain 
sugiresiions  brought  to  my  mind  by  your  just  com- 
plaints of  the  increasing  want  of  original  commu- 
nications— suggestions,  which,  if  followed  out,  as 
your  own  judgment  might  direct,  would  add,  I 
am  sure,  considerably  to  the  interest  of  your  highly 
useful  journal.  One  of  these  is,  to  re-publish, 
when  you  are  hard  run  lor  fresh  matter,  short  ar- 
ticles, ii'om  some  ol'our  comparatively  old  agricul- 
tural works  ;  for  instance,  the  American  P^'armer, 
which  consists  of  lb  quarto  volumes.  J\]y  rea- 
sion  (or  this  recommenilation  is,  that  such  works, 
when  published  periodically,  are  almost  always 
treated  as  waste  paper.  Their  contents,  iherelbre, 
are  very  soon  entirely  lost  and  forgotten.  /,  wlio 
read  every  agricultural  work  I  can  lay  my  hands 
on,  and  careiully  preserve  all  I  subscribe  for,  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  this  fact  a  i'ew  days  ago, 
while  searching  the  American  Farmer  lor  some- 
thing of  which  I  had  a  faint,  but  imperfect  recol- 
lection. JNly  attention  was  so  completely  arrested 
by  several  liighly  interesting  and  valuable  articles, 
which  I  had  utterly  forgotten,  that  I  was  near  los- 
ing sight  of  the  first  object  of  my  search.  Had  I 
seen  them  in  your  paper,  without  a  mark  of  quo- 
tation, i  have  no  doubt  that  I  should  have  taken 
them  lor  original  communications  to  yourself;  and 
I  am  very  sure  that  the  same  thing  would  happen 
to  hundreds  of  your  other  subscribers  ;  for  there 
are  nniltitudcs  of  us  agriculturist  who  require 
"Znie  upon  line,''''  and  '■'■precept  upon  precept,"  io 
enable  us  to  retain  in  our  memories  what  we  learn 
of  our  profession  from  books;  especially  if  they  are 
published  piece-meal. 

Still  older  works  than  the  American   Farmer 


*  Would  you  believe  it?  There  are  hundreds  of 
native-born  Virginians  still  so  ignorant  of  the  early 
history  of  their  own  state  as  not  to  know  that  a 
root  called  "Tuckahoe,"  was  a  common  article  of  food 
among  the  Indians,  when  Virginia  was  first  settled  by 
the  English.  It  is  indeed,  a  great  botanical  curiosity, 
(now  very  scarce,)  for  it  has  neither  root  in  the  ground, 
nor  stem  above  it ;  but  grows  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface,  apparently  as  unconnected  with  the  soil  as  a 
buried  cannon  ball  would  be.  It  is  ova!  in  shape,  and 
varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  goose  egg  to  that  of  a  man's 
head.  The  coat  is  rough  and  of  a  dark  brown  color; 
the  inner  substance  is  very  white,  similar  in  texture  to 
that  of  the  yam,  and  of  an  insipid  taste.  I  believe  it 
is  found  in  the  Caroiinas,  as  well  as  in  Virginia. 
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might  often  afford  some  very  useful  information, 
mixeJupwilh  various  things  wiiich  woulil  probably 
prove  to  many,  as  they  have  done  to  me,  exceed- 
insriy  amu-^ing  from  the  very  odd  and  queer  siyie 
in  which  they  are  related,  as  well  as  from  I  he  sub- 
ject matter  itself  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  fol- 
lowing droll  cajitions  to  certain  chapters  in  a  work 
published  in  England  about  ninety  j'ears  ago,  in 
eight  octavo  volumes,  by  one  William  Ellis,  who 
signed  iiimself  "Farmer,"  and  called  his  book 
"the  iV'Iodern  Husbandman." 
Captions. 

"A  curious  case,  proving  how  a  farmer  lost 
great  part  of  his  wheat  crop  by  his  ignorance  and 
covetousness." 

"How  one  farmer  broke,  and  another  had  like 
to  do  the  same,  by  wrong  ploughing  the  ground." 

"How  a  yeoman  lately  living  near  Chasham, 
got  a  considerble  estate  by  managing  his  land 
better  than  most  of  his  nei<rhbors." 

"How  some  farmers  clean  and  manage  the  top 
bushel  of  a  sack  of  wheat  (or  the  belter  sale  of 
the  whole  quantity  they  bring  to  market." 

[By  the  way,  vve  have  been  much  scandalized 
on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  if  we  want  much 
teaching  in  this  art.] 

"How  a  farmer  starved  his  cow,  and  thouglit  it 
occasioned  by  witch-crafi." 

Some  of  this  sagacious  fellow's  descendants,  1 
suspect,  must  have  emigrated  to  and  nmltiplied 
exceedingly  in  the  Ancient  Dominion  ;  Ibr  we  wit- 
ness even  now,  not  a  few  ca.^es  of  this  species  of 
witch-craft  in  our  good  old  state,  especially  durmg 
the  two  first  spring  months. 

"How  a  gentleman  run  out  part  of  his  estate  by 
ill  management,  and  recovered  it  by  his  good  con- 
duct."    If  Farmer  Ellis   had  only  added   to   this 
information  how  the  recovery  was  to  be  effl'ited 
when  the  to/io/c  estate  was  run  out,  instead  of  o 
part,  his  reci()e  would  have  been  aljove   all  price, 
particularly  on  the  south  of  '-JNIason  and  Dixoirs 
Line."     But  I    have  given  you   lilies  of  chapter.-- 
enough  to  enable  you  to  form  a  pretiy  corrcciidea 
of  the  character  of  the  work,   alihoiigh   I  cannot 
dismiss  my  notice  of"  it  without  a  lew  more  re- 
marks.    As  ii  book  of  receipts,  I  have  never  seen 
its  match,  at  least  in  point  of  number,  except  the 
'Universal  Receipt  Book,"  which,  as  JNIa).  Down- 
ing would  say,  "beats  all  nature."     Wliat  think 
you  of  no  less  than  eighteen  conspcuiivc  oaes  lor 
killing  rats!!  and  most  curious   things  they  are.  { 
One  is  to  bell  the  rat  instead  of  the  cat ;  another  ! 
is,  to  singe  one   of  these   vermin   and    inrn  liiiri  j 
loose.     This  struck  me   as  peculiaily  ijood,  for  I  i 
had  a  distinct  reminiscense  of  an  unlucky  snuff,  ! 
which  I  accidently  received   some  years  ago,  o!  ■ 
this  most  offensive  odor;   and  I  determined  to  try  I 
the  experitnent  forthwith.     But  my  operator,  wh.o  i 
was  a  small  negro  boy,  without  any  ex[)erience  in  } 
the  business,  singed  so  clos-ely  that  the  iintortunaie  i 
rat  gave  up  the  ghost  before  he  had  an  oppoilu-  I 
nity  of  funking  his  former  associates  out  of  their  | 
respective  hiding-places.  I 

You  will  probably  think  that  if  the  rest  of  Far- 
mer Fills'  receipts  are  like  the  two  (breiioing,  they 
are  of  very  fitile  value,  but  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it,  that  many  of  them  appear  wtll  worth  "trying, 
and  that  h  s  whole  work  deserves  a  perusal. 

From  this  author  I  have  learned  what  I  never 
knew  belbre,  \n  regard  to  that  excellent  grass,  the 
lucerne.     He  beains  his  account  of  it  \\\\h  the  fol- 


lowing words:  "I  must  confess  he  has  hit  this,  the 
best  of  any  of  the  grasses."  According  to  him, 
it  was  first  known  to  the  English  at  Aleppo  in 
Syria.  In  Arabia  Felix,  he  says,  "they  got  vast 
burthens  of  it  once  a  month.  From  Aleppo,  it 
was  brought  into  several  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  particularly  at  Minorca,  it  grows  in 
such  perfection  that  it  is  now  their  chiefest  subsis- 
tence for  their  cattle.  From  thence  it  got  more 
forward  into  Europe,  and  is  now  planted  in  abun- 
dance of  places,  and  more  like  to  be,  for  its  many 
extraordinary  beneficial  qualities."  He  proceeds 
to  remark:  "I  cannot  find  by  what  authority  late 
writers  call  this  grass  by  the  names  of  Medic-clo- 
ver, snail-trefoil,  or  Burgundy  fodder,  otherwise 
than  that  they  have  a  mind  to  give  it  nominal 
flourishes,  without  any  warrant  from  former  au- 
thors," &c.  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  seed, 
and  the  proper  quantity  for  an  acre,  sown  broad- 
cast, he  says,  that  no  seed  are  good  but  the  pur- 
ple or  brown,  that  ten  pounds  per  acre  should  he 
used.  By  the  way,  he  states  the  mode  which  I 
have  seen  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  have  proved 
to  be  good,  by  which  we  may  ascertain  the  sound- 
ness of  any  seed  resembling  the  lucerne  in  its  na- 
ture— such  .^or  instance,  as  clover,  turnip,  cabbage, 
rape,  mustard,  &e.  It  is  simply  to  put  them  into 
a  hot  shovel,  where  they  will  soon  pop,  if  ihey  are 
sound. 

Were  I  to  give  you  all  that  I  have  found  in  thia 
old  writer,  to  amuse  and  instruct  me,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  send  you  a  pamphlet,  instead  of  thia 
rambling  letter ;  I  must  tlierelbre  "stay  my  hand," 
although  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  do  so  with- 
out adding  some  excellent  advice  which  he  offers 
both  in  prose  and  verse.     The  first  is  from  a  rhj'm- 
ing  farmer  of  Qneon    Elizabeth's  day,  whom  he 
called  "old  Tusser,"  and  whose  pithy  admonitiona 
he  heads  with  that  well  known  and  admirable  pre- 
cept, "Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines."     But  let 
Tusser  speak  for  himself^,  and  thus  he  saycth  : 
"If  weather  be  fair,  and  tidy  thy  grain. 
Make  speedily  caniage  for  fear  of  a  rain  ; 
For  tempest  and  showers  deceiveth  a  many. 
And  lingering  lubbers  lose  many  a  penny. 
Be  thankful  to  God  for  his  benefit  sent. 
And  willing  to  save  it  with  earnest  intent." 
Take  tiie  following  very  brief  apothegm   as  s, 
specimen   of  Farmer   Ellis'  own  poetical  talent, 
for  ii  seemeih  that  he  also  was  a  perpetrator  of 
verse. 

"Do  not  with  ignoiance  unjustly  deal, 
All  secret  wrongs  to  Heaven  have  appeal." 
The  other  article  is  a  part  of  a  letter  from  one 
of  his  numerous  correspondents  in  reply  to  one  of 
his  own;  and  he  thus  r]uaintly  doles  out  to  ue, 
what  I  think  you  will  pronounce  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  us  all.     Here  it  is, 

"As  to  your  comparison  :  most  men,  'tis  true, 
ol  any  figure  in  lile,  are  too  prone  to  inconstancy 
and  change  in  all  their  actions,  as  well  as  appe- 
tites ;  and  must  have  the  v;b.o!e  globe  of  earth  and 
se;\  ransacked  fo  gratity  their  inordinate  desires. 
But  this  luxurious  disposition  is  not,  I  hope,  so 
much  implanted  in  or.r  natures,  as  'tis  owing  to 
our  induliring  ourselves  too  much  to  ease  and  idle- 
ness; for  set  a  good  joint  of  meat  belbre  my 
ploughmen  or  laborers,  every  day  the  same,  give 
thenT  but  enough,  and  i  will  answer  for  thera, 
they  will  behave  themi^elves  very  well  in  their 
several  at'.arks,  and  be   lu?tv  and   healthy  at  the 
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year's  end  ;  though  perhaps,  their  hzy  master's 
stomacli  would  liave  risen  agninst  tiie  iliird  meal. 
Nor  did  I  ever  find  that  my  working  horses  or  ox- 
en refused  tlie  same  hay  and  corn  the  year  round, 
but  eat  clean  up  as  much  as  was  given  them, 
while  those  that  were  pampered  and  led,  and  kept 
sleek  and  fine  for  market,  were  a-5  whimsical  and 
squeamish  as  the  nicest  beau.  This  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  want  of  due  labor  and  exercise. 
'Tis  just  the  same  with  the  earth  ;  for  take  a  small 
piece,  and  manure  it  very  well  for  some  years, 
without  either  ploughing,  or  mowing,  or  feeding 
on  it,  for  there  are  exerches  of  the  earthy  and  it 
will  denote  a  foulness  of  stomach,  by  putting  forth 
nothing  but  rank  weeds  ;  but  after  you  have  given 
}t  sufficiently  of  these  exercises,  you  need  not  fear 
clogging  its  stomach"  (a  very  needless  caution 
ibis,  to  most  of  us  Virginia  farmers,)  "with  loo 
much  and  too  constant  (bod,  if  it  be  a  proper  sort ; 
ifbr  it  will  always  manifest  a  good  digestion,  by  the 
grateful  returns  it,  will  make  you." 

On  the  subject  of  agricultural  machines  and  im- 
plements, Ellis  treats  very  largely,  and  describes 
peypral  as  long  used  in  England,  which  have  been 
supposed,  in  the  United  States,  to  be  modern  in- 
ventions of  our  own.  I  will  invite  our  brethren  to 
make  trial  ol'  at  least  two  which  he  extols  very 
highly.  These  are  the  piong-hoe,  (or  "houirh," 
as  hf,  spells  it,)  and  the  "beck- hough."  I  can 
say  of  the  first,  after  more  than  twenty  years  use, 
that  it  is  incomparably  the  best  implement  lor  tak- 
ing up  and  throwing  course  manure  into  a  cart  or 
Other  vehicle  used  (or  the  purpose,  that  I  hnve 
ever  seen.  It  is  also  far  preferable  lo  any  oiher  (c)r 
cleaning  out  wet  drains  obstructed  b}'  trash  of  any 
kind,  and  it  is  an  excellent  tool  (or  hoeing  up  gar- 
den ground,  as  it  pulverizes  at  (he  sime  lime.  Al- 
though it  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  our  stale, 
yet  I  know  that  in  others,  ii  is  entirely  unknown, 
and  theref()re  I  confidently  recommend  it.  The 
prongs  (three  in  number.)  should  be  flat,  about  an 
inch  or  inch  and  a  quarter  wide  at  the  widest  part, 
and  tapered  lo  ^ofan  inch  at  the  point,  whiL-li 
should  be  sharp  and  well  steeled.  Theii  lengtli 
ehouM  be  about  that  of  a  common  hilling-hoe, 
and  they  should  be  eliglilly  curved  inward.  The 
whole  width  of  the  implement,  including  the  spaces 
between  the  prongs,  many  he  about  eight  inches, 
although  the  whole  size  should  he  proportioned  lo 
ithe  strengtli  of  the  person  who  is  to  use  it.  The 
beck-hoe  I  have  never  seen,  but  am  so  well  sat- 
isfied with  Ellis'  description  of  it,  that  f  shall  cer- 
tainly try  one  as  soon  as  I  can  cct  it  made,  fie 
eays,  "it  diflers  from  the  common  pick-axe,  or  mat- 
tock, only  by  having  its  two  ends  about  four  inch- 
0:S  broad."  He  adds  that,  "at  Farnham,  in  Sur- 
ry, it  is  so  esteemed,  that  there  is  hardly  any  other 
tool  used  to  weed  their  hop-grounds  and  allnys, 
and  to  keep  them  clean  and  hollow  ;  for  by  its 
priake,  the  digger  can  enter  the  earth  deeper  than 
with  either  the  prouu-linnd-hniiivh,  or  pronir- 
epade  ;  and  it  is  with  ihis  tool  that  they  keep  their 
plantations  ol  hops  in  a  most  fine  lilih,"  &c. 

Whilst  I  am  on  Ihis  siihject,  permit  me  once 
more  to  recofnmend,  most  earnestly,  the  drag-log 
— the  credit  of  contnvini;  which  is  entirely  due,  1 
believe,  to  your  worthy  correspondent,  AJr.  Gay. 
For  the  combined  quabiies  of  simplicity,  chenp- 
ness,  and  utility,  I  have  met  with  nothing  that 
will  bear  any  comparison  with  it  in  regard  to  the 
purpose  which  it  is  designed  to  eflect,  and  that  is 


pulverizing  the  soil.  This  it  will  most  certainly 
eflect  i)y  heinir  dragged  otdy  once  over  the  sur- 
(iice,  (iir  heller  than  either  harrows  or  rollers  can 
do  it  l)y  passing  two  or  three  times,  while  the 
draught  is  very  little  greater,  if  any,  than  that  of  the 
largest  .sized  harrow  made  (or  two  horses.  The 
first  lime  I  used  it,  (wliich  was  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  one  made,  alter  reading  Mr.  Gay's  description 
of  it,)  I  became  thoroughly  satisfied  of  its  great 
superiority  to  rollers  and  harrows  (or  reducing  land 
lo  fine  tilth  preparatory  to  sowing  or  planting  any 
thing  ;  and  I  have  been  using  it  ever  since.  Both 
the  last  mentioned  implements  are  very  useful  lor 
other  |)urposes,  and  therefore,  nothing  here  .^aid  is 
designed  to  supersede  them  by  the  drag-log,  but 
merely  to  represent  their  great  inferiority  as  pul- 
verizers and  crushers  of  rough,  clotldy  land.* 

And  now,  my  good  sir,  having  succeeded  in  a 
part  at  least,  of  my  design,  which  wns  to  make 
this  episile  a  kind  of  hoich-poich  affair,  in  the 
hope  of  affording  to  )ou  and  jour  readers  some 
variety,  as  well  as  a  mite  or  two  of  what  may  be 
uselul.  I  will  conclude  by  proposing,  (as  you  seem 
(<)nd  of  giving  captions  to  the  communications  of 
your  correspondents,)  that  you  should  entitle  mine 
an  "Olla  Podrida,  or  dish  oCall  sorts,"  and  heartily 
wishing  that  it  may  pove  palatable, 
1  remain,  dear  sir. 

Your  old  friend  and  constant  reader, 

J.   M.  G. 


From  tlif  Farmer  and  Garilcncr. 
P.ROOM-CORN-CHOP. 

The  proprielorsof  the  broom  factory  at  George- 
town, I>.  C.  take  fileasure  in  laying  before  their 
agricultural  friends,  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
product  of  this  new  grown  crop.  The  estimate 
is  made  on  the  measurement  of  seven  acres  of 
land  'he  hist  year,  although  the  season  was  un- 
liivuriihle  (or  corn.  From  the  seven  acres  ihey 
secured  24,488  lbs.  of  broom  brush,  cut  with  six 
and  seven  inches  stalk,  with  seed  on. 

Alter  taking  the  seed  off,  the  net  brush  weigh- 
ed,        -  -  -  -  5,549  lbs. 

The  seed  measured  from  I  he  same,  473|  bush, 
and  weighed  40  lbs.  per  hush,  making  18,939  do. 

Jiecapitulation. 
Net  weight  of  the  brush  from  7  acres,     5,549  lb?. 
Net  weight  of  seed  from  the  7  acres,     18,939   do. 

Making  the  gross  weight  grown,  24,4S8  do. 

Value  of  crop  as  fallows  : 

5.549  lbs.  of  net  brush,  at  5  cents  per  lb.  or 
.^100  per  ton,     -  -  -  $277    45 

473i^  bushels  clean  seed,  at  50  cents 
per  bushel,         -  -  -  236    75 

$514    20 
Amount    of  crop  grown  per  acre  on 
seven  acres,         -  -  -  $7^  45^ 

It  would  be  well  here  to  state,  in  Ihe  year  1835, 
with  a  more  favorable  season,  the  same  seven 
acres  of  land  was  planted  in  Indian  corn,  and  pro- 
duced 57|  bbls.  and  sold  at  $4  50  per  bhl.  ,$231  75 

Making  the    difference   in    favor   of 
broom-corn,  on  seven  acres.         -  $272    45 

*  The  drag;-log  was  fully  described,  and  its  peculiar 
advantai^es  stated  at  page  7.51,  vol.  ii,  and  616,  iii. 
Far.  Rec:.— Ed. 
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The  Indian  corn-crop  per  acre,  was  ahoiit 
$33  lOf.  Makint;  'he  difference  in  (hvor  ol 
broom-corn  i^'-lO  35. 

For  plantinnf,  our  own  experience  has  tautrhi 
us  lo  lay  the  land  oH  three  Jeet  each  way,  so  as 
to  avoid  hoe-labor.  This  dislance  will  £rive  4800 
hills  per  acre.  On  ihe  above  described  land  we 
wouM  leave  from  10  to  15  stalks  in  the  hill.  The 
preference  is  given  to  the  finest  brush.  Half  a 
gallon  of  seed  will  plant  an  acre  carelulij- dropped. 

Any  funher  information  can  be  had,  by  appli- 
cation at  the  factory.  The  propretors  of  the 
Georgetown  broom  factory  have,  with  great  care, 
selected  their  earliest  and  best  seed  lor  planting, 
and  offer  it  to  the  farmers  at  a  moderate  price. 
For  securing  the  harvest,  wdl  be  hereafter  noticed. 
George  T.  Mason  &  Co. 


From  tlje  Second  Report  of  tlie  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts. 
DAIRY    HUSBANDRY. 

I  proceed  to  speak  now  of  another  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  agriculture  of  Berkshire — the  dairy. 

The  dairy  business  has  always  been  a  great  bu- 
siness. For  a  time  it  gave  way  to  the  raising  of 
fjne  wool,  when  the  prices  of  that  staple  were 
high.  Since  the  abatement  of  the  demand  for 
wool,  with  that  caprice  for  which  mankind  always 
have  been,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  always 
will  be  remarkable,  many  farmers  have  sacrificed 
their  flocks;  and  are  now  givinff  their  exclusive 
attention  to  the  dairy  husbandry.  These  chanjies, 
in  matters  so  imi)ortant  as  the  dairy  or  the  sheep 
husbandry  involving,  as  they  do,  a  considerable 
investment  of  capital,  and  many  expensive  fix- 
tures, cannot  be  suddenly  or  frequently  made  with- 
out risk  of  serious  loss  and  disadvantarre. 

The  county  of  Berkshire  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  dairy  husbandry.  Grass  is  every  where 
abundant.  The  soil  is  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
esculent  vegetables  in  the  highest  perfection.  Se- 
veral increasing  manufacturing  villages,  with  their 
swarming  population,  require  supplies  from  the 
farms  in  the  vicinity.  Besides  this,  the  great  mart 
of  the  country,  the  city  of  New  York,  is  easily 
accessible.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  Berkshire  can 
reach  Hudson  with  their  produce,  by  a  journey  of 
four  to  eight  hours,  and  put  on  board  the  boats  at 
four  o'clock  P.  M.,  it  is  in  New  York  by  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning.  The  ftirmer  usually  al- 
lows two  cents  a  pound  commission  lor  the  freight 
and  sale  of  his  butter;  and,  upon  other  produce, 
it  is  equally  reasonable.  He  does  not  return  from 
the  river  empty  ;  but  carries  home  a  load  of  plas- 
ter, or  of  articles  of  necessity  lor  his  family.  The 
great  roads  to  the  river,  alter  the  hills  are  sur- 
mounted, are  among  the  best  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  rail-road,  already  open  from  Hudson  to 
WeslStockbridge,  will  afford  to  manv  of  the  farm- 
ers all  the  ficililies  they  can  desire  Ibr  reaching  the 
Hudson  river. 

Produce  and  expenses. 

1.  Egrevinnt.—\  will,  in  this  place,  state,  as  an 
example,  the  operation  of  a  farmer  who  resided 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Hudson.  The  great 
objector  his  attention  was  the  making  of  butter, 
which  was  sold  every  week  in  the  New  York 
market. 

From  18  cows  he  sold  2400  lbs.  butter,  at  23  els. 


net.  With  these  cows  he  fed  17  spring  pigs  until 
October,  whose  average  weight  Avas  177  lbs.  each; 
half  of  this  pork,  say  88  lbs.,  was  to  be  credited 
to  the  cow.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  when  pork  is 
810  per  100  lbs.,  a  cow  will  give  at  least  ^8  worth 
of  pork  per  year. 

Cow,  Cr. 
133  lbs.  butter,  at  23  cts.,  (comm.  paid,)    830  59 
Pork,  -         - S  00 


838  59 
Cow,  Dr. 
Wintering,      ....     812  00 
Pasturing,        -         -         -         -  5  00 

Salt, 25 

Interest  on  825,  10  per  cent,  risks 
included,      -        -        -        -         2  50 

819  75 

Profits  of  a  cow,     -        -        -        818  84 

It  is  understood,  that  no  extra  ^ee<\  is,  in  this 
case,  given  to  the  cow  ;  and  the  butter  and  milk 
used  in  the  family,  it  is  supposed,  will  fully  pay 
for  the  attendance.  This  is  a  fair  profit :  but  it  is, 
as  I  think,  we  shall  presently  see,  much  less  than 
it  should  be.  No  animal  is  better  entitled  to  good 
keeping  than  a  cow  ;  because  none  makes  a  more 
liberal  return  for  all  the  extra  kindness  and  feed 
and  attention  bestowed  on  her. 

In  another  dairy,  nine  cows  made  1550  lbs,  of 
butter,  and  300  lbs.  of  cheese. 

Another  dairy  of  twenty  cows  produced,  of 
butter,  500  lbs.  ;  of  new  milk  cheese,  4000  lbs. 

In  this  town,  two  acres  ol  land  are  deemed  suf- 
ficient for  pasturinir  a  cow  or  fatting  a  steer. 
Twenty  head  of  cattle,  made  up  of  cows  and  three 
year  old  steers,  were  fatted  upon  thirty  acres  of 
land. 

The  subject  of  dairy-produce  is  of  such  impor- 
tance, that  I  shall  give  various  returns  and  calcu- 
lations. I  omit  names  ;  I  should  be  glad  to  give 
them,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  might  nof  be 
disapproved  ;  but  a  fear  of  giving  ofience,  or  of 
being  thought  to  take  an  improper  liberty,  or  of 
interrupting  that  freedom  of  communication,  which 
I  wish  should  subsist  between  myself  and  the 
fjrmers,  and  which  seems  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  survey,  induces  me  to  withhold 
them,  save  where  permission  has  been  explicitly 
granted,  or  the  nature  of  the  case  renders  it  ob- 
viously proper.  The  statements,  which  1  give, 
rest  upon  undoubted  authority. 

2.  In  Otii,. — Twenty  cows  gave  5000  lbs,  new 
milk  cheese,  for  sale  ;  each  averaging  also  25  lbs, 
of  butler ;  600  lbs.  of  cheese  were  also  used  in  the 
family. 

Cow,  Cr, 
280  lbs.  cheese,  at  8  cts.,      -         -         -     822  40 
25    lbs.  butter,  at  20  els.,      -         -        -         5  00 

Calf. 4  00 

Pork,  26  lbs.  atO  cts.,  -        -         -        -         I  56 

832  96 


Cow,  Dr. 

Wintering,       -         .         - 

- 

812  00 

Pasturing,        .         -         - 

- 

5  00 

Interest  on  cost  of  cow  81-5- 

-10 

per  cent.,      -         -         - 

- 

81  50 

Labor  and  attendance. 

- 

2  16 

Balance  in  favor  of  cow, 


820  6& 
812  24 
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3.  Lanesboro\ — Sales  from  12  cows:  cheese 
at  12  cts. ;  butter  at  25  cts.  ;  gi-o?s  amount,  igGOO. 

No  account  in  this  case  is  made  ol' supplies  in 
the  fiiimily. 

4.  Sandisfield. — The  averafje  yield  of  a  cow  in 
ordinary  seasons  is  rated  at  250  lbs.  with  common 
keeping.  By  extra  keepinjr,  the  quantity  is  in- 
creased to  350  or  400  lbs.  The  quantity  of  butter 
in  addition,  to  each  cow  is  supposed  to  be  from  40 
to  50  lbs.,  where  new  milk  cheese  is  made. 

The  amount  of  cheese  made  in  Sandisfield,  in 
1837,  was  estimated  by  a  most  competent  authori- 
ty, at  300,000  lbs. 

Another  farmer,  with  a  dairy  of  15  cows,  stales 
the  averajje  product  of  a  cow,  if  she  raises  her 
calf,  at  250  lbs. ;  if  otherwise,  300  lbs.  ;  and  25 
lbs.  butter  also,  from  each  cow.  Four  hogs  may 
be  kept  to  20  cows.  In  this  way,  weighing  100 
lbs.  in  the  spring,  they  will  weigh  300  lbs.  in  the 
fall.    140  lbs.  of  pork  is  to  be  credited  to  5  cows. 

The  cost  of  vvintering  a  cow  here,  is  rated  at 
^10  ;  pasturage,  .^4.  A  good  dairy  woman  will 
take  charge  ol'thirty  cows,  with  assistance  in  milk- 
ing and  in  handling  cheese,  iler  wages  will  be 
^1  50  per  week,  with  board. 

5.  In  Tyringham,  the  average  yield  of  a  cow 
is  reckoned  at  new  milk  cheese,  283  lbs.,  and  but- 
ter at  the  same  time,  57  lbs.  A  dairy  of  28  cows 
gave  7912  lbs.  new  milk  cheese,  and  1600  lbs. 
butter.  A  large  amount  of  pork  was  fatted  on 
this  farm  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  portion  of 
it  is  to  be  credited  to  the  dairy. 

6.  In  Sheffield,  the  average  product  of  28  cows 
was  394  lbs.  new  milk  cheese,  and  50  lbs.  of  but- 
ter each. 

The  product  of  a  cow  is  thus  stated  by  this  ex- 
cellent manager : 

Cow,  Cr. 
400  lbs.  new  milk  cheese,  at  8  cts.,         -  ^32  00 
Calf,  (killed  at  three  days  old,)     -         -  1  00 
50  lbs.  butter,  at  16|.,  -         -         -         -  8  33 
Whey  and  butler-milk,  make  one  hun- 
dred lbs.  pork,  -----  8  00 


$49  33 
Supra,  Dr. 

Winter  keeping,  -         -         -        -         -  12  00 

One  acre  of  land  costing  .^50  will  pasture 

the  cow,  -        -        -        -        -        -  3  50 

Salt  25  cts.,  3  bs.  bran  83,     -        -         -  3  25 

Int.  on  the  value  of  cow  at  $25,  10  per  ct.  2  50 
Labor  of  milking,  making  butter,  chee.«e, 

&c., -  4  00 


$25  25 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  cow,  -         -     $24  08 

The  quantity  of  land  estimated  lur  | '.isturage  in 
this  case  seems  small.  It  must  he  small  for  a  ge- 
neral rule;  another  fiirmer  in  the  same  town  as- 
sured me  that  he  ki'jit  one  yoke  of  oxen  all  the 
season,  and  one  horse  half  the  season,  on  two  and 
a  half  acres  of  land,  which  he  showed  me.  The 
land  had  been  greatly  benefited  by  plaster. 

7.  In  New  Marlboro',  the  yield  of  a  cow  is  es- 
timated at  300  lbs.  new  milk  cheese;  4  hogs  are 
kept  to  20  cows ;  2  tons  of  hay  are  deemed  requi- 
site for  a  cow;  value  of  hay  sold  $10  ;  but  if  the 
fiirmer  can  realize  $6  per  ton  for  it  used  on  the 
place,  he  deems  it  better  than  to  sell  it.     Eicrht  to 


ten  acres  of  land  here,  with  the  use  of  plaster,  ia 
deemed  sulficient  for  the  pasturage  of  lour  cows. 
8.  In  Great  Barringlon.  9  cows  produced  1900 
lbs.  new  milk  cheese  and  800  lbs.  butter.  In 
another  case  from  8  cows  were  sold  of  butter  200 
lbs.,  of  new  milk  cheese  1225  lbs.  In  anothercase 
5  cows  through  the  sear^on,  and  an  additional  cow 
half  the  season,  from  1st.  June  to  10th  Nov.,  pro- 
duced 651  lbs.  butter;  and  200  lbs.  new  milk 
cheese.  In  this  case  the  weekly  returns  were 
given.  The  same  farmer  says,  that  his  cows  will 
average  one  pound  of  butter  per  day  through  the 
season.     He  states  his  cow  account  thus  : 

Cow,  Cr. 
200  lbs.  butter  at  20  cts.,      -        $40  00 
Calf  raised,  .         -         .  2  00 

Butter-milk,  and  skim  milk  for 

pork,  equal  to  all  the  care, 

$42  00 
Supra,  Dr. 
Wintering,  2  tons  of  hay,    -        $16  00 
Pasturing,  25  cts.  per  week,  26 

weeks,     -         -         .         -  6  50 

Inf.  on  cost  of  cow  $20  at  10  per 
cent.        -        -        -        -  2  00 

$24  50 


Profits  of  a  cow,    -         -         -         $17  00 

9.  In  j^lford,  the  actual  yield  of  a  cow  was  as 
follows  : 

Butter,  240  lbs.  sold. 

Cheese  100  lbs.  do.,  besides  using  what  milk  and 
butter  were  required  by  two  persons.  She  had 
her  own  skimmed  milk,  but  no  meal  or  grain. 
She  consumed,  as  ascertained,  two  tons  of  hay; 
and  her  pasturage  was  25  cts.  per  week. 

10.  In  TVest  Stockbridge  the  report  given  is  300 
lbs.  new  milk  cheese  to  a  cow;  $40  are  often  ob- 
tained from  a  cow  ;  $30  are  deemed  an  average 
yield. 

11.  In  Stockbridge,  the  proceeds  of  a  dairy  of 
twenty  cows  are  thus  given  : 

20  cows.  4000  lbs.  new  milk  cheese  sold 

at  9.^  cts.,         -        -        -     $380  00 
1000  lbs.  skim  milk  cheese  sold 

at  6  cts.,  -         -         -         -         60  00 
600  lbs.  butter,  sold  at  9^  cts.,    150  00 


$590  00 

This  gives  $29  50  ct3.  to  a  cow. 

No  account  is  made  in  this  case  of  the  supplies 

of  the  family,  nor  of  the  amount  of  pork  latted, 

both   which  items  would  greatly  have  increased 

the  result. 

12.  In  Lenox,  the  return  of  a  dairy  of  15  cows, 
was  of  new  milk  cheese  1200  lbs. ;  of  butler 
1800  lbs. 

The  return  of  another  dairy  is  as  Ibllows: 
10  cows  produced   of    butter  1120  lbs. 
8  oz.,  sold  at  IS  cts.,         -         -         -     $201  69 

"  "  cheese,  800  lbs. 

sold  at  9  els.,  -         -         -         -         72  00 

$273  69 

13.  Tolland. —From  a  highly  inlelliixent  liir- 
mer  in  a  town  adjoininir  the  county,  Tolland  in 
Hampshire  co.,  I  received  so  par'icular  an  ac- 
count of  a  dairy,  that  I  shall  here  insert  it  though 
it  might  be  thought  to  come  more  properly  under 
the  report  of  another  county. 
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15  cows  produced  4500  lbs.  cheese,  sold 


ar  9  cts.  per  !b 

and 
at  19i  els. 


509  lbs,   butter  sold 


8405  00 
99  25 


S504  25 
Fifteen  cows  will  nearly  fatten  4  hogs,  weigh- 
ing in  the  spring  20  lbs.  each;  in  the  fall,  240  fbs. 
each.  In  this  case  it  is  deemed  proper  to  credit 
the  milk  wiih  140  lbs.  weight  of  each  of  those 
swine ;  140  lbs.  +  4  are  equal  to  560  lbs.  pork  at 
8  cts.  =  844  80— this  divided  by  15  gives  to  each 
cow  a  credit  of  $2  98|  els.— 

Butter  and  cheese  504  25,  add  pork  44  80—549 
05. 

The  proceeds  of  each  cow  is  S36  60.i— 
add^calf  and  rennet  gl  00,  837  60^,   837  60^ 


Expenses. 

Wintering  a  cow,  usual  charge, 
Pasturing        do,  86  50,  salt  50  cts., 
Interest  on  the  value  of  a  cow  823  at  10 

per  ct.    - 
One  woman  will  manage  the   milk  of  30 

cows. 
Her  wages  81  50  per  week,  28  weeks, 

her  board  81  F>er  week 
Wages  and  board  for  a  dairy  of  30  cows 

would  be  870,  or  82  33  each. 
Additional  help  in   milking  and  turning 

cheese  67  cts.,  -         -         -         .  ° 


89  00 
7  00 

2  30 


33 

67 


821  30 

Profils  of  a  cow,        -        -        -     815  30^ 

No  account  in  this  case  was  taken  of  the  butter 
and  milk  used  in  the  family  ;  but  supposed  to  be 
not  less  than  150  lbs.  of  butter. 

14.  Cheshire  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  lo 
the  dairy  husbandry;  and  has  been  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  produce.  For 
the  goodness  of  their  cheese,  however,  I  must 
rely  upon  authority.  Its  appearance  in  some  of 
the  dairies,  which  I  examined,  bespoke  careful, 
neat,  and  skilful  management. 

A  farmer  with  25  cows,  states  their  averao-e 
yield  at  300  lbs.  cheese,  and  20  lbs.  butter  to^a 
cow.  He  says  likewise  that  1500  lbs.  pork  are  to 
be  credited  to  his  cows. 

The  average  cost  or  value  of  his  cows  is  830 
each;  wintering  814;  pasturing 26  weeks,  86  25; 
he  raises  some  calves  upon  whey.  It  requires 
the  whey  of  two  or  three  cows  to  raise  a  calf. 
His  hogs  at  18  mos.  average  350  lbs. ;  they  run 
in  a  pasture  and  have  the  refuse  of  the  dairy  until 
about  six  weeks  before  it  is  intended  to  kill  them, 
when  they  are  shut  up  and  fed  with  corn  and 
meal.  A  shrewed  farmer  observes,  that,  where 
svvine  in  this  way  run  in  a  pasture,  it  should  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  to  have  their  trouffh  always 
wet  or  always  dry.  This  means  that  tliey  should 
have  as  much  whey  as  they  are  disposed  to  eat; 
or,  by  being  kept  wholly  without  any,  they  should 
irom  necessity  get  their  living  in  the  pasture. 
■Ihey  require  quietness  of  mind  and  freedom  from 
restless  desires  in  order  to  thrift;  and  they  are 
like  other  epicureans  whom  variety  and  abun- 
dance render  fastidious. 

The  dairy  of  another  farmer  consists  of  20 


cows.  The  year  before  last  ihey  yielded  400  lbs. 
new  milk  cheese  ;  the  last  year  400  lbs.  each,  be- 
sides an  ample  supply  of  butter  lor  the  family. 
He  calculates  upon  the  proportion  of  one  hog  to 
lour  cows;  with  the  above  cows  he  made  1200 
lbs.  of  pork,  600  lbs,  of  which  he  credits  to  the 
cows ;  he  deems  three  acres  necessary  for  the  pas- 
turage of  a  cow.  His  cows  during  the  spring, 
have  an  allowance  of  rye  meal  and  whey. 

In  another  case  the  produce  of  23  cows  was 
12,000  lbs.  new  milk  cheese,  and  500  lbs.  butten 

Another  case  from  11  cows  including  4  three- 
year-old  heifers,  there  were  sold  and  used  3475 
lbs.  new  milk  cheese,  and  403  lbs.  butter.  Three 
hogs  were  likewise  fatted;  and  it  was  considered 
that  400  lbs.  pork  were  to  be  credited  to  the  cows. 
Two  tons  of  hay  were  required  for  the  wintering 
of  a  cow,  valued  at  88  per  ton  ;  or  she  might  be 
kept  for  hire  at  50  cts.  per  week. 

In  another  case  30  cows  mads  14,000  lbs.  new 
milk  cheese;  and  500  lbs.  butter.  In  this  case 
some  calves  were  raised  ;  but  most  of  them  were 
killed  at  four  days  old.  Throughout  the  county 
of  Berkshire  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  calves 
is  termed  "deaconing"  them.  What  is  the  par- 
ticular propriety  of  this  provincialism,  1  am  una- 
ble to  determine  ;  and  whether  it  had  its  origin  in 
any  superstition  among  the  aborigines  or  the  first 
sellers  of  the  county,  I  shall  leave  to  the  anti- 
quarians to  accertain.  It  is  a  peculiarity,  and  pre- 
vails no  where  else. 

The  practice,  with  this  farmer,  is  to  give  boiled 
corn  in  the  ear  to  his  cows ;  perhaps  a  dozen  ears 
to  a  cow  per  day.  When  it  is  conveniently  had, 
he  gives  a  mess  of  rye  meal  to  each  cow,  at  the 
rate  of  two  quarts  per  day,  lor  three  weeks  in  the 
spring.  He  is  anxious  to  let  his  cows  go  to  the 
grass  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  bare.  He  thinks 
cows  are  liable  to  sufJer  from  excessive  feeding  in 
the  barn. 

The  wintering  of  a  cow  requires  1^  ton 

of  hay, 814  Oa 

Pasturing,  20  cents  per  week  for  26 
weeks,'" 5  20 

In  40  days  of  the  best  of  the  season  on  this 
farm  30  cows  produced  4000  lbs.  butter.  The 
land  required  for  the  pasturage  of  a  cow  is  con- 
sidered to  be  three  acres. 

From  thirty  cows,  an  average  of  425  lbs.  of 
cheese  has  been  produced  to  each  cow,  and  ten 
lbs.  of  butter;  or  300  the  whole. 

On  one  farm,  where  18  cows  were  kept,  11,385 
lbs.  new  milk  cheese  were  made  in  a  season, 
which  gives  the  extraordinary  average  of  632^ 
lbs.  to  a  cow.  200  lbs.  of  butter  were  made  the 
same  season  from  the  same  cows.  One  of  these 
cows  produced  1000  lbs.  new  milk  cheese. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  season,  for  two 
months,  two  quarts  of  rye-meal  were  given  to 
each  cow.  Half  of  this  quantity  of  meal  was 
given  them  for  one  month  during  the  last  of  the 
season  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  had 
their  whey.  100  lbs.  pork  were  made  on  the 
farm  ;  and  half  of  this  was  credited  to  the  cows. 

The  same  individual,  when  on  another  farm  in 
South  Adams,  with  twenty-one  cows,  made  626 
lbs.  new  milk  cheese  lo  a  cow,  in  a  season.  1700 
lbs.  of  pork  were  raised  in  connexion  with  the 
dairy.  Half  the  pork  was  considered  due  to  the 
cows. 
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The  process  of  making  cheese  began  the  25lh 
April,  and  ended  the  1st  December.  As  soon  ^s 
the  cows  calved,  tlie  cows  received  three  quarts 
of  meal  per  day  each — |)rincipally  rye,  with  some 
Indian;  and  each  iiad  some  wliey,  though  not 
haWwhat  was  yielded  was  given  to  them.  Three 
or  four  of  the  cows  received  meal  all  ihe  summer. 
He  commenced  feeding  again  with  meal  on  the 
25th  July,  and  continued  to  give  them  two  quarts 
of  meal  until  the  25ih  of  August.  On  the  25\h 
of  August,  lie  began  leeding  the  cows  with  corn- 
stalks until  lOlh  September.  Then  the  cows  had 
the  alter  feed  of  the  fields;  and  Irom  the  1st  Oc- 
tober, these  cows  had  half  a  load  of  pumpkins  per 
day.  In  November,  fed  every  cow  fully  with 
meal ;  two  and  three  quarts  per  day  until  1st  De- 
cember. After  that,  the  cows  had  nothing  but 
hay  until  spring.  From  the  same  cows^  at  the 
same  time,  butter  enougli  was  made,  and  milk 
enough  used,  for  a  liimily  of  six  persons.  The 
cheese  sold  in  New  York  for  $!lO  per  100  lbs. 

These  products  are  certainly  remarkable,  and 
show  what  may  be  done  by  attention,  skill,  and 
good  treatment  of  the  animals  under  our  care. 
The  pasturage  in  Cheshire  is  of  an  excellent  de- 
scription. The  soil  is  generally  of  a  rich  gravel- 
ly loam  resting  upon  lime-slone,  and  abounding  in 
vegetable  mould.  It  is  likewise  sensitive  to  the 
application  of  plaster,  which  is  very  commonly 
used. 


From  the  Genesee  Fanner. 
REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    OF     THE    NEW 
VORK    AGRICULTURAL    SOSCIETV    ON    ROOT 
CULTURE. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society,  to  "report  on  the  best  vegetable  or  root 
crops  lor  feeding  cattle,  and  the  best  means  of  cul- 
tivating the  same,"  report  as  follows: — 

The  culture  of  roots,  as  farm-crops,  for  feeding 
and  lattening  domestic  animals,  is  of  such  recent 
introduction,  and  so  limited,  among  us,  and  the 
lew  experiments  that  have  been  made,  to  ascertain 
the  relative  value  of  these  roots,  have  been  so 
loosely  managed,  that  the  committee  do  not  pos- 
sess the  data  that  they  could  desire,  to  make  a  sa- 
tisfactory report,  adapted  exactly  to  our  practice. 
But  they  are  nevertheless  satisfied,  from  the  nu- 
merous experiments  vvhicli  have  been  made  in 
Europe,  in  a  climate  very  similar  to  our  own,  and 
from  the  partial  ones  which  have  been  made 
among  us,  that  the  culture  of  roots  is  destined  to 
effect  here,  what  it  has  ellected  elsewhere,  a  great 
and  salutary  change  in  husbandry,  not  only  as 
furnishing  the  easiest  and  cheapest  means  of  feed- 
ing and  fattening  domestic  anima's,  but  as  an  im- 
portant source  of  lertility  to  Ihe  firm,  and  of  se- 
curing the  main  point — ultimate  profir,  to  the  own- 
er or  cultivator. 

Under  these  strong  impressions  of  the  advan- 
tages of  encouraging  and  extending  root-culture, 
your  committee  proceed,  with  the  limited  means 
at  their  command,  to  fullil  the  duties  assigned  to 
them  by  the  society. 

The  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
have  recently  awarded  liberal  premiums  Ibr  ex- 
periments ill  fattening  neat  cattle  ;  JirsI,  upon 
different  kinds  of  roots,  as  the  potato,  turnip,  and 
mangel  wurizel;  second,  upon   raw  and  cooked 


food  ;  and  third,  upon  roots  entirely,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  roots,  grain,  pulse  and  oil-cake.  These  ex- 
|)eriments  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  accu- 
rately ascertaining  the  comparative  value  of  each 
kind  of  root  and  other  food,  and  the  economy  of 
each  mode  of  leeding  it.  'J'he  experiments  have 
been  numerous.  They  have  been  upon  ten  to 
thirty  head  of  cattle  at  a  time  ;  and  they  have 
been  Continued  i'tom  three  to  six  months.  The 
animals  were  weighed  or  measured  at  the  time  of 
starting  the  experiment,  at  the  close  of  i.,  and 
generally  at  intermediate  periods,  particularly 
when  the  food  was  varied;  and  the  quantity  of 
roots  and  other  food  given  was  accurately  noted — 
so  that  the  result  has  indicated  the  relative  value 
of  each  kind  of  food  in  the  fattening  process,  and 
the  best  mode  of  feeding  it.  The  com'mitfefe  pro- 
ceed to  state,  in  a  summery  way,  the  results  of 
some  of  these  experiments. 

1.  77(e  relative  value  of  different  roots. 
Mr.  Howden,  with  a  view  to  ihe  experiment^ 
set  apart  the  product  of  two  acres  of  mangel 
wurizel,  amounting  tofit^y  tons;  five  acres  of  Swe- 
dish turnips,  being  140  tons  ;  and  two  acres  of  po- 
tatoes, weighing  29  tons  4  cwt.  Tiie  experiment 
was  made  with  21  head  of  cattle,  which  received, 
in  addition  to  the  roots,  a  few  distillers'  grains  and 
a  little  straw.  The  following  table  shows  the 
roots  appropriated  to  each  lot,  and  the  monthly  in- 
crease of  the  animals  in  girth.  'I'he  abstract  is 
made  from  the  prize  essays  of  the  society,  which 
cannot  now  be  referred  to;  but  the  impression  is, 
that  in  all  the  experiments  which  we  quote,  the 
roots  led  to  each  lot  were  precisely  the  same  in 
weight.  Lot  No.  1  was  fed  from  the  product  of 
one  acre  of  potatoes,  one  acre  of  mangel  wurt- 
zel,  and  one  acre  of  Swedish  turnips  ;  No.  2  frnm 
one  acre  of  potatoes  and  two  acres  of  Swedish 
turnips ;  and  No.  3  from  one  acre  of  mangel 
wurtzel  and  two  acres  of"  Swedish  turnips. 


Date. 

Lot  No.  1. 

Lot  No.  2. 
35  It.  9  hiclics 

Lot  No.  3. 

1831,  Ni)V.  30, 

35  ft.  8  inches 

35  11.  8  inches 

Dec.  30, 

36    "  6    " 

36    "  7     " 

36    "  6     " 

1832,  Jan.   30, 

38   "  2    " 

38    "  4     " 

38   "   -2    « 

Murcli  1, 

39    "  7     " 

39    "  8     » 

.39  "6     « 

"    30, 

40   "  8     « 

40   «  10     " 

40   "   6     " 

April  30. 

41    "  4     « 

41   "    7     " 

41    "   3    " 

Twenty-eight  tons  of  mangel  wurizel  and 
Swedish  turnips  were  withdrawn  to  feed  othef 
stock. 

On  the  30ih  January  I\Ir.  Howden  look  a  pair 
of  cattle  out  of  each  lot,  and  led  No.  1  with  po- 
tatoes and  water,  No.  2  with  Swedish  turnips,  and 
No.  3  with  mangel  wurtzel.  The  following  shows 
their  relative  increase  in  three  months. 


1832,   Jail.   30, 
April  30, 


Lot  1. 

Potatoes. 


10  ft.   Siiichei 

11  '^  6    " 


Lot  a. 
.Swed.  turnips. 


10  It.    5  inclici 

11  "   3    " 


Lot  3. 
Man.  wurtzel. 


to  It.   4  iiiclics 
U    "  2    " 


When  the  cattle  were  sold,  the  purchasers 
agreed  that  the  lot  fed  on  Swedish  turnips  were 
from  7.-!.  to  10s.  (_S  1.54  to  ^2.22)  a  head  better 
than  the  other  lots.  The  average  advance  upon 
the  original  value  of  each,  was  £6.12,  and  the 
cost  of  the  grains  being  deducted,  there  remamed 
£120  (!tr!532.80)  in  return  Ibr  the  eight  acres  af 
produce  consumed,  or  .f  66.60  for  each  acre. 

From  the  above  statement  it  would  seem  there 
i.s  no  great  difference  in  the  fattening  piopcriies 
ol' the   three  kinds   of  roots  ;  and   thai   solar  as 
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measure  or  weight  is  concerned,  it  matters  little 
which  were  employed  in  feeding.  We  will  note 
here  for  future  reference,  the  product  per  acre,  ot 
each  kind  of  roots,  upon  Mr.  Howden's  ground, 
adding  the  product  in  bushels  of  56  lbs. 

The  potatoes  gave  12  tons  4  cwt.  equal  to  288 
bushels. 

The  mangel  wurtzel  25  tons  equal  to  1000 
bushels. 

The  ruta  baga  28  tons,  equal  to  1,120  bushels. 

2.  The  comparative   economy  of  feeding  raw  or 
prepared  food. 

In  1833  the  society  offered  a  premium  of  30 
sovereigns  for  the  best  report,  founded  on  actual 
experiment  made  for  that  purpose,  on  a  number  of 
oxen  or  heifers,  not  fewer  than  six,  the  animals  to 
be  of  the  same  breed,  age  and  sex,  and  the  term 
of  feeding  not  less  than  three  months.  Several 
reports  were  received  and  published  in  1834. 
From  these  we  abstract  the  following : 

Mr.  Walker  made  his  experiment  with  six  two 
year  heifers,  and  four  two  year  old  steers.  Each 
parcel  was  divided  into  two  lots,  and  fed  on  like 
food,  except  that  one  half  received  their  food  raw, 
and  the  other  half  in  a  steamed  or  cooked  state. 
The  food  consisted  of  Swedish  turnips,  potatoes 
and  crushed  beans,  with  a  little  salt  and  straw.  At 
the  end  of  three  months,  it  was  found  that  the 
three  heifers  fed  on  steamed  food  had  gained  48| 
stone,  or  679  lbs.,  and  the  three  heifers  fed  upon 
raw  food  had  gained  45^  stone  ;  but  the  quantity 
consumed  by  the  first  lot  exceeded  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

Cost  of  feeding  on  steamed  food,     £  14  1  3 
"        on  raw  food,     -     -      10  8  7^ 


The  first  coet  more  than  the  last,  3  14  8^ 
Deducting  ihe  first  cost,  and  the  price  of  fatten- 
ing from  the  price  paid  by  the  butcher,  there  re- 
mained a  profit  on  the  three  heifers  led  with 
steamed  food,  of  9s  ;  while  the  profit  on  the  three 
fattened  with  raw  Ibod,  amounted  to  £3  10s  Qd. 
By  a  like  estimate,  the  loss  on  the  steers  fed  with 
steamed  food  was  3s  8d.  and  the  profit  on  those  fed 
with  raw  food  10s.  Qd, 

Andrew  Howden  made  a  like  experiment  with 
18  cattle  in  six  lots.  Their  increase  and  expense 
of  keeping  for  three  months,  from  the  20lh  March 
to  the  20th  of  June,  were  as  follows  : 

lacr.  in  lbs.  Expense. 

Three  heifers  on  raw  turnips,  392  £6  16  0 

"  on  steamed  turnips,    532      8  18  0 

"  on  raw  potatoes,  600     10    7  0 

"  on  steamed  potatoes,  572     10    7  0 

Three  steers  on  raw  potatoes  and 

corn,  -  -  722      9    4  0 

"  on  boiled  potatoes  and 

corn,  -  -  689       9     5  0 

John  Baswell  fed  ten  horned  cattle.  The  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  five  cattle  on  raw  food  was 
£32  2  1,  wliile  that  of  the  cattle  on  prepared 
food  was  £34  5  10.  On  being  slaughtered  Ihe 
two  lots  appeared  to  be  very  similar,  but  the  par- 
ticular weight  is  not  mentioned- 

3.  Relative  economy  of  feeding  With  turnips  alone, 
or  with  turnips  and  other  more  expensive  food. 

Robert  Stevenson  was  the  successful  compe- 
titor for  the  society's  premium.     He  took  IS  ox- 
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en  ;  their  live  weight  was  ascertained  at  the  be- 
ginning, at  the  end,  and  at  intermediate  peri- 
ods of  the  experiment,  which  continued  119  days. 
The  cattle  were  divided  into  three  lots  of  six 
beasts  each,  and  a  correct  account  was  kept  of  the 
weight  of  food  consumed  by  each  lot.  Lot  1,  was 
allowed  linseed  cake,  bruised  beans,  and  bruised 
oats,  in  addition  to  turnips,  and  during  the  last 
24  days  of  the  experiment,  20  lbs.  of  potatoes 
were  given  per  day  to  each.  Lot  2,  received  the 
same  allowance  except  the  linseed  cake  and  half 
the  potatoes.  And  lot  3,  was  fed  upon  turnips 
alone.  The  cost  of  the  keep  of  each  animal, 
during  the  119  days,  was  as  below  : 

Total  cost  of  feeding  one  beastoflotl,  £5    2  7 
do  do  do    of  lot  2,      3  17  0 

do  do  do    of  lot  3,      1  18  7^ 

The  improvement  in  live  weight  was  as  follows 
First  lot  increased  in  weight        108  stone. 
Second        do  do  101     " 

Third  do  do  49     " 

Abstracting  the  cost  of  feeding  from  the  valut 
of  the  increased  weight,  (he  loss  and  profit  wouk 
stand  as  follows : 

Loss  on  feeding  lot  1,     -        -       £3  15  8^ 
Profit  on  feeding  lot  2,     -        -  1  19  3^ 

Profit  on  feeding  lot  3,     -        -  2  111 

"Thus,  when  turnips  alone  were  used,  a  pro- 
fit of  twenty-two  per  cent  was  realized ;  where 
beans  and  oats  were  used  along  with  the  turnip, 
the  profit  was  diminished  to  eight  and  a  half  per 
cent ;  but  when  still  more  expensive  food  was  tried, 
that  is,  grain  and  linseed  cake,  along  with  turnips 
and  potatoes,  a  loss  was  sustained  of  no  less  than 
12  3— 16  per  cent." 

Lot  1,  were  the  largest  oxen.  They  were  fed 
each  with  132  lbs.  per  day  of  Swedish  turnips; 
lot  2,  were  fed  each  with  120  lbs.  of  the  same 
per  day  ;  and  lot  3,  being  the  smallest,  received 
but  115  lbs.  per  day,  and  for  twenty-four  days,  but 
ninety-two  pounds. 

Lot  1,  cost  4,484  pence  for  every  lb.  of  increased 

live  weight. 
Lot  2,     '•  3.92  "  «'  « 

Lot  3,     "  3.39  '<  «  « 

The  turnips  were  estimated  at  four  pence  per 
cwt ;  the  potatoes  at  Is.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  oats  and 
beans  at  3s.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  linseed  cake  at 
three-fourths  of  a  [)enny  per  pound. 

"In  conclusion  "saj's  Mr.  Stevenson,  "on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  "we  give  it  as  our  opinion, 
that  whoever  feeds  cattle  on  turnips  alone,  will 
have  no  reason  on  the  score  of  profit,  to  regret 
their  not  having  employed  more  expensive  aux- 
iliaries to  hasten  the  Irittening  process." 

It  would  seem  pretty  evident,  from  the  forgo- 
ing experiments,  that  ruta  baga  and  mangel 
wurtzel  are  the  best  root  crops  lor  feeding  cattle. 
The  profit  of  cultivating  and  feeding  these  roots 
will  be  more  manifest,  if  we  compare  their  acre- 
able  product  with  that  of  hay,  potatoes,  and  the 
coarse  grains  which  we  feed  lor  fatteningaiiimals. 
To  enable  the  comtuittee  to  make  this  comparison, 
they  assume  tiie  following  as  the  average  products 
of  crops,  and  aitai-h  to  each  of  these  an  estimate 
of  their  marketable  value.  Both  the  product  and 
the  prices  will  irreatly  vary ;  but  those  assumed 
are  deemed  sufllciciitly  correct  lor  compariEOn. 
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An  acre  of  grass,  2  tons  at  SIO  ^20  00 
do  corn,  40  bush,  at  75  els.  30  00 
do  oats,  30  do  at  37|  "  11  20 
do  buckwheat,  30  do  at  50  "  15  00 
do  potatoes,  150  do  at  25  "  37  50 
do  rutabaga,  600  do  at  25  "  150  00 
do   man.  wurt.  GOO      do  at    25     '•'     150  00 

Estimating  the  cost  of  the  roots  in  labor,  at 
twenty  dollars  an  acre  more  than  thai  of  the  hay, 
oats  and  buckwheat,  it  still  leaves  a  great  disparity 
in  the  profits  ;  and  considering  the  cost  of  culture 
equal  to  that  of  Indian  corn,  there  is  a  manifest  ad- 
vantage in  the  turnips  and  mangel  wurtzel  over 
the  corn-crop,  as  a  material  for  cattle  food.  Good 
beef  cannot  be  made  on  hay  alone,  in  winter; 
and  those  who  do  not  feed  roots,  must  resort  to 
some  more  expensive  ibod,  as  the  meal  of  Indian 
corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  &c.  The  turnips  and  man- 
gel wurtzel,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  aid  of  per- 
haps a  little  straw,  will  serve  themselves  to  feed 
and  fatten  animals. 

In  this  matter  the  chairman  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience. He  purchased  lour  oxen  a  little  before 
Christmas,  and  kept  till  some  time  in  April ;  aller 
a  short  time,  they  ate  each  two  bushels  a  day  of 
ruta  baga — they  would  eat  very  little  else,  though 
laid  belbre  them,  not  even  linseed  cake.  They 
made  good  beef,  and  afiorded  a  handsome  profit 
on  the  turnips  consumed. 

If  we  now  assume  that  an  ox  will  require  a 
quarter  of  a  hundred  of  hay  per  diem  to  keep 
him  in  good  condition,  and  tJial  it  will  require  an 
addition  of  fourquarts  of  corn-meal,  or  eight  quarts 
of  chrushed  oats  of  buckwheat,  per  diem,  to  fat- 
ten him;  and  if  we  consider  112  pounds  or  two 
bushels  of  roots  equivalent  to  a  ration  of  hay 
and  grain,  ihen  the  several  crops  will  leed  an  an- 
imal as  below. 
One  acre  of  grass,  and  half  an  acre  ofcorn 

will  feed        _        -  -         -  160  days. 

One  and  a  half  acres  of  mangel  wurtzel, 

or  Swedish  turnips,  will  feed  -  450  days. 
One  acre  of  grass,  and  one  acre  of  oats 

or  buckwheat,  will  feed         -         -       160  days. 
Two  acres  of  Swedish  turnips  or  man- 
gel wurtzel  will  feed  -         -         600  days. 
One  acre  of  potatoes  will  feed         -  75  days. 
One  acre  of  Swedish  turnips  or  mangel 

wurtzel  will  feed        .         .         .         300  days. 

Making  very  liberal  allowance  for  the  difier- 
ence  in  the  expense  of  raising  these  crops,  and 
for  any  error  the  committee  may  have  made  in 
fixing  the  daily  rations,  or  in  the  acreable  pro- 
duce of  each,  they  think  that  no  doubt  can  lur  a 
moment  be  entertained  that  the  Swedish  turnip 
and  the  mangel  wurtzel  are  decidedly  the  best 
crops  that  can  be  raised  for  ftjeding  and  fattening 
cattle. 

The  committee  have  no  doubt  that  the  sugar 
beet  and  the  carrot  ofltjr  advantages  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  the  roots  above  recommended. 
Their  product  and  nutriment  properties  are  very 
similar,,  and  the  expense  of  culture  is  not  very  dis- 
similar. The  sugar  beet  is  probably  richer  in  nutri- 
ment than  the  mangel  wurtzel.  though  its  product 
is  ordinarily  less.  The  carrot  may  require  more 
labor  in  the  culture ;  but  it  is  superior  as  Ibod,  par- 
ticularly for  horses. 

Arthur  Young  highly  extols  the  carrot.  Upon 
the  product  of  three  acres  of  this  root,  he  assures 
us,  he  kept  for  more  than  five  months,  twenty 


Work  horses,  four  bullocks,  and  six  milch  cows; 
nor  did  the  animals,  during  that  period,  he  adds, 
taste  any  other  food,  except  a  little  hay.  Our  enter- 
prising lellow-citizcn,  Col.Meacham,  of  Oswego, 
has  gone  largely  into  the  culture  of  carrots,  as  cat- 
tle feed,  as  well  as  many  of  his  neighbors;  and  Ihey 
speak  highly  of  the  profits  of  the  culture. 

Some  highly  satislidctory  experiments  have  al- 
so been  made  among  us,  on  a  limited  scale,  in 
cultivating  and  feeding  the  sugar  beet.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt,  from  the  high  state  of 
perfection  and  of  profit,  which  the  business  has 
arrived  at  in  France  and  Germany,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  this  beet  will  soon  be  extensively  gone 
into  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  making  su- 
gar ;  and  if  so,  the  residuum  of  the  beet  will  form 
an  important  item  in  the  material  tor  fattening 
cattle. 

There  are  other  advantages  resulting  from  root^ 
culture  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  tends 
greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  manure  on  the 
farm,  to  meliorate  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  to 
furnish  excellent  alternating  crops  in  convertable 
husbandry.  In  selecting  for  culture,  the  farmer 
should  chose  the  roots  that  are  best  adapted  to  his 
soil.  The  turnips  prefer  a  dry  sandy  soil  ;  the 
beet  a  clay  loam. 

As  to  the  best  means  of  cultivating  these  crops, 
the  committee  summarily  remark,  that  the  pro- 
duct and  profit  will  materially  depend  upon  the 
following  contingencies,  viz:  that  the  soil  be  dry  ; 
that  it  be  rich;  that  it  be  deeply  worked  ;  that  it 
be  well  pulverized  ;  and  that  the  after-culture  be 
well  managed.  The  implements  necessary  to 
cultivate  them  advantageously,  in  addition  to  the 
plough  and  harrow,  are  the  drill-barrow  and  culti- 
vator. The  season  for  sowing  the  beet  is  li'ojn 
the  lOlh  to  the  20!h  JVlay ;  of  sowing  the  Swedish 
turnip,  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  June.  The  drill 
or  row-culture  is  decidedly  the  best.  A  detail  of 
the  whole  process  of  culture  would  occupy  too 
much  space  for  this  report,  and  is  unnecessary,  as 
these  processes  are  already  understood  by  many, 
and  have  been  minutely  described  in  the  agricul- 
tural periodicals  of  the  day.  The  cornniiltee  will 
merely  recommend  in  conclusion,  that  the  roots  bs 
always  cut,  previously  to  being  led  to  cattle,  for 
which  machines  may  be  procured,  at  a  moderate 
charge,  which  will  cut  a  bushel  in  one  to  three 
minutes.  W  cut,  the  roots  are  eaten  entirely  :  if 
not  cut,  a  portion  is  apt  to  be  rejected  and  wasted. 

The  chairman  has  received  a  communication 
from  Col.  Meacham,  stating  his  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing carrots,  the  product,  and  manner  of  using  the 
crop.  He  cultivates  them  in  drills,  from  20  to  24 
inchesapart— he  gets  one  thousand  bushels  an  acre, 
at  an  expense  of  ^25  to  §30  ;  he  kept  six  work 
horses  on  them  from  Nov.  1836  to  June  1837, 
without  grain,  and  they  remained  in  good  plight, 
and  performed  as  well  as  he  ever  had  horses  to 
perform — and  he  thinks  they  are  worth  double  as 
much  for  stock  as  ruta  baga. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  carrot-culture,  which  is 
perhaps  less  understood  among  us  than  that  of 
the  beet  and  turnip,  the  commiitee  will  add,  that 
this  root  thrives  best  in  a  sandy  loam,  light,  moist, 
but  not  wet,  and  of  great  depth  ;  in  which  the 
plough,  going  to  the  beam,  brings  to  the  surface  no- 
thing that  is  not  fit  for  vegetation.  The  ground 
should  be  ploughed  immediately  preceding  the 
sowing.    In  Sullblk,  Eng.,  they  sow  8  lbs.  seed, 
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broadcast,  to  the  acre  ;  and  the  crop  is  from  400  to 
500  busliels.  To  horses  they  are  considered  supe- 
rior to  any  other  food.  Two  bushels  ofcarrots  and 
one  of  chafT  is  the  per  diem  allowance  to  a  horse  ; 
or  7  bushels  of  carrots  and  one  bushel  of  oats  is 
the  allowance  for  a  week.  They  are  also  profita- 
bly led  to  all  other  farm-stock.  They  are  raised 
in  Suffolk  without  duno^,  at  an  expense  of  9(7.  (16 
cents)  per  bushel.  The  yield  of  the  carrot  is 
often  700  to  iOOO  bushels  the  acre.  The  crop 
is  gathered  by  making  a  deep  furrow  near  to  the 
drill,  when  a  man  seizes,  draws  the  top  to  the  fur- 
row, and  pulls  them  up  with  great  lacilily. 

Another  root,  the  parsnip,  is  deserving  of  no- 
lice,  though  its  partial  culture  hitherto,  will  hardly 
entitle  it  to  be  classed  among  field  crops,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  nutritious  root  of  any  that 
have  been  named  j  is  as  easy  cultivated  as  the 
carrot  or  the  beet ;  and  has  this  advantage  over  all 
the  others,  that  its  value  is  not  irnpared  by  frost. 

From  the  preceding  views,  the  committee  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  extention  of  root- 
C4ilture,  as  the  most  ready  means  of  keeping  up 
the  fiirtili*^y  of  our  farms,  and  of  increasing  the 
profits  of  their  cultivation.         J.  Bvel,  (Ji'ti. 


ALLKGED    EFFECT    OF   SLAVERY    OX   THE    AG- 
RICULTURE   OF   VIRGINIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Resistor. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  ^pril  1,  1839. 

You  have  indeed,  from  all  accounts,  a  vast  and 
fine  tract  of  country,  from  60  to  80  miles  broad 
along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast.  This  vast  coun- 
try is  now,  in  a  good  measure,  a  desert,  or  covered 
with  forests — the  land  ruined  by  continual  crop- 
ping, and  now  deserted.  Good  lands,  as  1  am 
told,  may  now  be  obtained  in  this  vicinity  for  ii-ora 
^5  to  ^8  an  acre,  in  part  covered  with  a  young 
and  luxuriant  growth.  We  know  the  causes  of 
tiiis  destruction;  and  these  same  causes  continuing, 
it  seems  not  very  probable  that  these  lands  will 
ever  again  be  recovered,  or  rise  in  value  until  those 
causes  are  removed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  soil  answers  well  to 
the  description  of  the  soil  of  Flanders,  which  is 
said  to  be,  now,  the  garden  of  the  world,  though 
formerly  it  was  very  poor;  and  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  the  whole  of  eastern  Virginia,  with  suitable 
management,  by  clearing  and  draining,  may  be- 
come, one  day.  not  only  the  most  healthy  country, 
but  the  garden  of  all  the  Atlantic  states.  The 
lands  in  this  vicinity,  as  fir  as  I  have  seen,  ap- 
pear to  be  at  least  as  fertile  as  any  of  those  lands 
of  JNlassachusetts,  which  now  faring  SlOO  an  acre. 
Larger  crops  by  far,  as  [  am  fiilly  convinced, 
may  be  obtained  from  these  lands,  at  fiir  less  ex- 
pense than  are  obtained  on  many  of  the  best  lands 
in  JVlassachusetts. 

Your  state  contains,  as  I  believe,  44,000,000 
acres  of  land,  and,  I  am  satisfied,  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  population  of  fi-om  8  to  10,000,000.  Your 
treasures  of  calcareous  manures,  for  the  renovation 
of  these  lands,  are  inexhaustible,  and  are  profusely 
scattered  over  the  whole  country,  far  and  wide. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  New  England.  But  one  great  objection  with 
many  of  our  northern  men  to  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  is  the  state  of  slavery  that 
here  exista.     For  siavery  in  Virginia  not  only  has 


a  tendency  to  lower  and  degrade  the  wages  of  the 
free  laborer,  but  to  degrade  also  the  profession.  It 
is  not  thus  in  New  England,  but  the  reverse — idle- 
ness being  deemed  in  that  country  a  vice,  and  use- 
fiil  labor  honorable  in  all.  This  state  contains 
about  500,000  slaves,  which  are  probably  valued 
by  their  owners,  one  with  another,  at  S400  each, 
or  ^200,000,000,  for  the  whole.  Now,  can  any 
one  doubt  but  that  if  all  these  slaves  were  eman- 
cipated, that  the  lands  of  Virginia  would  rise 
•SS  an  acre,  and  this  rise  of  ^5  an  acre  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  estimated  value  of  all  the  slaves. 
1  am  persuaded,  however,  that  the  rise  of  lands 
would  be  far  greater ;  and  that,  were  all  the  slaves 
emancipated  at  this  day,  the  state  of  Virginia 
would  experience  a  clear  gain  of  more  than 
!5;500,000,000  in  the  rise  of  their  lands  alone.  Em- 
igration would  then  take  place  to  a  great  extent 
fi'om  the  noxihem  free  states.  The  Yankees  would 
then  fiock  hither,  and  hire  up  at  advanced  wages 
the  freed  slaves,  and  the  whole  of  eastern  Virginia 
would  then  become  a  perfect  garden.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  part  of  V^irginia  for  the  production, 
especially  of  all  early  vegetables  and  fruits  lor  the 
supply  of  the  markets  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
northern  and  middle  states,  is  ver}^  great,  and  un- 
rivalled; as  these  cities,  by  the  aid  of  rail-roads,  and 
steam  navigation,  will  soon  be  brought  within  24 
hours  of  Norfolk  ;  yet  the  seasons  are  at  Ports- 
mouth full  a  month  in  advance  of  some  of  these 
northern  cities.  The  wheat  of  lower  Virginia  al- 
most alwa3's  commands  a  higher  price  than  that 
of  the  north,  new  flour  being  preferred  by  all. 
The  fields  of  Virginia  may  be  reaped  and  the  pro- 
duce converted  into  flour,  and  this  flour  for  sale  at 
New  York  and  Boston,  even  before  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  north  are  read}-  to  harvest. 

Although  the  prices  of  provisions  are  generally 
at  least  as  low  in  this  part  of  Viginia,  and  the  price 
of  labor  much  lower  than  in  New  England,  yet  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  difference  in  regard 
to  wages  is  rather  nominal  than  real ;  since  the 
expenses  of  fare  and  of  entertainment  to  the  tra- 
veller are  far  greater  on  the  main  travelling  routes 
of  the  south,  so  far  I  have  seen,  than  they  are  in 
New  England.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  people 
of  Virginia  will  never  be  able  to  compete  with 
their  brethren  of  the  less  highly  favored  land  of 
New  England,  either  in  agriculture,  or  manufac- 
tures, or  commerce,  until  some  great  change,  un- 
der providence,  can  be  brought  about  in  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  their  people, 

I  have  written  to  some  of  my  northern  friends, 
and  aver  that  an  experienced  northern  farmer 
might  here  make  a  great  fortune  suddenly  in  tlie 
cultivation  of  early  productions  for  northern  mar- 
kets, which  there  command  a  most  extravagant 
price.  Your  horses  and  cattle  are  generally  lean 
and  poor;  but  this,  I  am  confident,  is  owing  not  to  < 
climate,  but  to  want  of  shelter  and  bad  keeping, 
want  of  attention  and  care.  My  horses,  from  Bal- 
timore, owing  to  good  care  of  ray  Yankees,  are  in 
the  finest  possible  condition;  so  those  of  the  Navy- 
yard  here,  although  I  am  told  some  of  those  horses 
are  now  old.         Very  respectfully, 

William  Kenrick. 

editorial  re3iark.s. 

Ail  of  our  northern  readers,  as  well  as  some  of 
those  in  the  southern  states,  may  be  surprised  that 
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*he  foregoing  condemnation  of  slavery  should  have 
been  admitted  to  our  pages.    The  former,  proba- 
bly, suppose  that  southern  men  and  slave-holders 
fear,  and  therefore  object  to,  the  expression  of  opin- 
ions contrary  to  their  own  on  this  subject ;  and 
many  in  the  south,  in  their  violence  against  north- 
ern anti-slavery  fanaticism,  show  themselves  to  be 
as  bigoted  and  fanatical  in  opposition,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  any  expression  of  such  opinions 
as   both  insulting  and  designing  injury  to  them- 
selves.   But  we  are  not  of  this  class.     Maintain- 
ing as  we  do,  and  as  staunchly  as  any  can  do,  the 
rights  of  slave-holders,  both  private  and  political 
— maintaining  too,  that  the  institution  of  personal 
slavery,  under  certain  circumstances,  (and  which 
are  in  full  operation  in  the  greater  part  of  the  south- 
ern states,)  is  politic,  and  proper  in  itself— main- 
taining too,  that  the  institution,  in  general,  has 
been  highly  beneficial  to  the  world,  in  increasing 
labor,  wealth,  civilization,  and  refinement,  and 
even  in  spreading  good  morals  and  religion — still, 
we  neither  object  to  others  considering  these  opin- 
ons  as  altogether  erroneous,  nor  to  their  endeavor- 
ing, by  argument  and  evidence,  to  sustain  their  op- 
posite opinions.     Domestic  or  personal  slavery, 
even  upon  our  own  view,  like  every  other  wide- 
spread and  widely  operating  institution,  has  its  evil 
as  well  as  its  good  effects ;  and  in  regarding  it, 
perhaps  we  may  allow  too  little  weight  to  the  for- 
mer, and  too  much  to  the  latter— just  as  we  deem 
that  our  northern  correspondent  errs  in  the  oppo- 
site manner.    But  no  matter  how  erroneous  may 
be  his  views,  and  those  of  his  countrymen  in  gen- 
eral, on  this  subject,  it  is  always  well  for  us  to 
learn  and  know  the  opinions  of  intelligent  and  ob- 
serving strangers  concerning  what  they  may  sup- 
pose to  be  both  the  good  and  the  evil  of  our  agri- 
cultural condition.     Their  correct  views  will  do  us 
good — the  incorrect  will  certainly  do  us  no  harm. 
Mr.  Kenrick  is  is  a  nursery- man  of  extensive 
business  near  Boston,  and  the  author  of  several 
agricultural  and  horticultural  works,  (the  'Ameri- 
can Orchardist,'  'American  Silk-Grower's  Guide,' 
&c.)  Until  receiving  the  foregoing  letter,  the  last 
correspondence  which  we  had  had  with  him  oc- 
curred more  than  three  years  ago,  when  he  wrote 
to  ask  our  advice  as  to  a  then  novel  scheme  of  his, 
for  establishing  his  nursery  for  the  morus  multicau- 
lis  in  lower  Virginia,  instead  of  on  his  own  land, 
and  under  his  own  personal  direction,  in  Massa- 
chusetts.    His  inducement,  stated  in  his  letter, 
was  that  he  knew  that  the  growth  of  the  multi- 
caulis  of  one  season  in  our  climate,  was  equal  to 
that  of  three,  or  perhaps  more  seasons  in  Massa- 
chusetts.    We  concurred  in  his  views,  urged  his 
carrying  them  through,  and  gave  such  information 
as  could  be  offered  in  aid  of  his  plan.    But  we 


further  urged  on  him  to  extend  it  to  the  establish- 
ment of  silk-culture  in  Virginia,  and  gave  such 
views  for  it,  as  have  been  often  stated  in  the  Far- 
mers' Register,  as  sufficient  inducements  to  invite 
northern  silk-culturists  to  settle  here.  As  a  strong- 
er inducement  for  an  establishment,  which  we  even 
then  thought  so  desirable,  both  for  public  and  pri- 
vate interests,  in  Virginia,  we  offered,  in  the  same 
letter,  to  sell  to  him,  or  to  a  company  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  silk,  a  marled  farm  of  600 
acres  of  land,  and  to  vest  the  purchase  money  in 
the  joint  stock  ol'the  adventurers.  We  quote  from 
memory,  but  believe  with  no  material  variation 
from  the  substance  of  the  letters ;  and  the  opin- 
ions   then    80    expressed,    and    the    investment 
which  we  were  then  (in  advance  of  all  other  ad- 
venturers in  Virginia)  ready  to  make  in  silk-cul- 
ture, if  some  practical  and  experienced  culturists 
loould  undertake   the  management,  may  serve  as 
strong  proof,  in  addition  to  others  of  another  kind 
recently  adduced,  that  we  have  long  and  earnestly 
advocated  the  advantages  of  silk-culture  in  this 
region,  and  would  have  risked  much  of  our  pro- 
perty on  the  soundness  of  that  opinion.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  at  that  time  no  one  anticipated  the 
multicaulis  speculation,  and  the  enormous  prices 
which  have  since  been  obtained — or  counted  on 
profits  from  so  strange  a  circumstance.     For  our 
own  part,  we  had  not  then  theslighest  expectation 
of  ever  selling  a  plant  from  the  silk-farm  then  pro- 
posed to  be  established  ;  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his 
scheme,  probably  counted  on  merely  making  the 
usual  sales  and  profits  of  that  branch  of  his  gene- 
ral nursery  business,  to  be  increased  in  product 
and  amount,  however,  by  his  availing  of  our  more 
genial  climate.    To  that  operation  he  limited  his 
following  of  our  advice ;  and  though  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  he  sold  plants  (as  we  have  heard  from 
other  authority,)  from  a  few  acres  of  land  near 
Richmond,  for  S 30,000,  that  enormous  profit  was 
a  result  beyond   all  previous    calculations,   and 
for  which  we  claim  no  credit  in  having  encouraged 
the  scheme  by  our  advice.     As  we  failed  in  in- 
ducing the  commencement  of  silk-culture  as  the 
main  object,  we  cared  nothing  about  the  mulber- 
ry culture  alone  ;  and  did  not  then  set  out  a  single 
plant,  nor  until  a  year  afterwards,  when  it  was 
caused  by  accident,  and  not  by  design,  or  by  cal- 
culations of  profit. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Ken- 
rick became  a  cultivator  to  some  extent  in  Vir- 
ginia, though  still  continuing  a  resident  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  we  have  thought  that  the  statement, 
though  a  digression,  might  be  interesting  and 
useful,  as  exhibiting,  in  a  strong  light,  the  practi- 
cal proof  of  the  superiority  of  our  climate.  For 
the  adventurer  has  not  only  labored  under  all  the 
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disadvantages  of  remote  residence,  but  also  under 
those  caused  by  his  prejudices  against  the  facili- 
ties offered  by  our  cheapest  and  best  labor. 

Mr.  Kenrick  is  altogether  mistaken  as  to  slave- 
ry being  the  cause  of  the  admitted  agricultural  de- 
gradation of  the  fine  region  near  Portsmouth  and 
Norfolk,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  that  of  lower  Vir- 
ginia generally.  The  holding  of  slaves  doubtless 
in  some  manure  helps  to  produce  the  general  re- 
sult, just  as  the  facilities  ibr  comfort,  ease,  and  rich 
products  of  land  and  labor,  so  abundantly  ofiered 
to  our  countrymen  by  other  circumstances,  all  tend 
to  lessen  exertion,  and  to  make  us  indolent  and 
careless.  This  is  but  according  to  the  nature  of 
man ;  and  if  there  were  not  a  slave  in  Virginia, 
there  would  still  be  so  much  more  ease  in  acquir- 
ing the  bare  necessaries  of  life  (and,  on  the  sea- 
board, many  of  its  luxuries  also,)  that  our  people 
would,  in  labor  and  frugality,  still  be  fiir  behind  the 
crowded  people  of  Massachusetts,  who,  on  a  rocky 
and  barren  soil,  and  under  a  rigorous  climate,  must 
both  toil  and  save  incessantly — or  starve.  It  is  be- 
cause necessity  does  not  drive,  that  perhaps  on  no 
one  farm  in  Virginiais  there  so  much  economy  of 
means,  and  of  expenditure,  as  is  general  in  the 
north.  But  in  other  respects,  there  is  as  well  plan- 
ned, and  as  skilfully  executed  agricultural  practice, 
and  ahoge\her  far  better  farming,  in  Virginia,  than 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  true  that  good  farming  is 
rare  here ;  and  so  it  is  elsewhere.  But  it  will 
surprise  Mr.  Kenrick  to  be  informed  that  our  best 
farming  in  lower  and  middle  Virginia  is  always 
to  be  found  in  connection  with,  and  absolutely  de- 
pendent on,  the  most  complete  establishment  and 
entire  use  of  slave  labor.  We  could  name  many 
farms  in  Virginia,  of  which  the  skilful  and  excel- 
lent cultivation,  the  system  of  improvement,  and 
the  general  management,  could  not  be  deemed 
otherwise  than  admirable,  even  to  a  New  Eng- 
lander  the  most  intolerant  of  and  prejudiced  against 
slavery;  and  we  may  add,  though  not  bearing  on 
our  proposition,  that  these  are  generally  the  places 
where  the  comforts  of  the  slaves  are  best  cared 
for,  and  their  condition  is  better  than  that  of  ninety- 
nine-hundredths  of  the  free  laborers  throughout  all 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  may  be  true,  on  each 
one  of  these  our  very  best  cultivated  and  best 
managed  farms,  that  a  Yankee  might  pick  up  a 
comfortable  income,  and  means  for  maintenance, 
in  the  matters  regularly  and  continually  wasted, 
and  totally  lost.  But  it  may  also  be  said,  that 
without  the  cultivation  and  returns  being  very 
good,  and  there  being  much  profit  actually  made, 
so  much  waste  and  loss  could  not  be  afforded. 
Even  with  all  our  admitted  fiiults  of  system,  and 
of  execution,  we  feel  assured,  fi'om  such  informa- 
tion as  we  have,  that  there  are  many  farmers  in 


Virginia  who  deserve  to  rank  in  their  profession 
at  least  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  best  in 
New  England.  Still,  v;e  yield  the  palm,  and 
freely  award  the  praise,  to  these  our  northern 
brethren,  of  greater  economy  in  every  thing,  com- 
prehending better  habits  of  labor,  and  of  frugali- 
ty. But  this  latter  difference,  and  superiority  on 
their  part,  are  owing  to  the  difference  ofother  cir- 
cumstances— the  greater  pressure  of  necessity  in 
the  one  case  than  the  other,  and  not  to  the  exis- 
tence or  absence  of  slavery.  Nor  do  we  mean  to 
under-rate  these  highly  valuable  elements  of  agri- 
cultural success.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  con- 
tinually admitted  and  applauded  the  superior  me- 
rits of  our  northern  countrymen  in  these  respects, 
and  recommended  their  example  to  be  better  fol- 
lowed liere. 

There  are  m.any  circumstances  which  have  con- 
curred to  depress  the  agriculture  of  Virginia, 
which  we  will  not  here  stop  to  rehearse;  and  there 
is  no  part  of  the  state  where  agricultural  skill  and 
products  are  lower,  compared  to  the  great  natural 
advantages  of  the  lands,  than  in  the  region  in 
which  Mr.  Kenrick  is  now  cultivating,  and  to 
which  lie  more  especially  refers,  in  these  respects. 
And  if  a  number  of  his  more  industrious  and  fru- 
gal countrymen  will  come  among  us,  and  avail  of 
the  advantages  which  ours'  so  much  neglect,  we 
are  confident  that,  eitlier  with  the  benefit,  (or  in- 
cumbrance, if  so  considered,)  of  slaves,  or  with- 
out, that  they  can  even  now  make  far  greater  ag- 
ricultural profits  than  any  where  in  New  England. 

If  the  capabilities  of  an  agricultural  region  are 
to  be  estimated  by  its  loorst  instead  of  its  best 
practices,  we  might,  perhaps,  find  even  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, subjects  for  condemnation  as  great  as 
any  in  Virginia;  and  grounds  on  which  to  pro- 
nounce the  northern  people  as  deficient  as  any 
elsewhere,  in  system,  m  judgment,  and  even  in 
their  peculiar  and  acknowledged  merits  of  provi- 
dent foresight  and  economy.  We  will  quote, 
Ibr  example,  a  passage  copied  fi'om  the  Survey  of 
Berkshire  by  the  Agricultural  Commissioner  of 
Massachusetts,  which  has  just  been  published, 
and  from  which  excellent  report  we  shall  copy 
sundry  items  of  good  husbandry,  with  much  more 
gratification  than  we  thus  present  defects  for  com- 
parison and  illustration. 

"Yet  with  all  this  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  county  in  extent  and  productive- 
ness is  far  below  what  it  should  be.  As  well  as  I 
could  learn,  E<rremont  is  almost  the  only  town  in 
the  county,  which  raises  not  only  its  own  bread, 
but  has  some  for  exportation.  Vast  amounts  of 
flour,  grain  of  various  kinds,  pork  and  dairy  pro- 
duce are  brought  into  the  county  from  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  New  York  and  Vermont.  It 
was  asserted  as  a  fact,  and  if  so,  it  deserves  no- 
tice, that  two  years  since  some  families  in  one  of 
the  best  towns"  in  the  county  were  without  bread 
of  any  kind  for  a  time,  from  die  impossibility  of 
obtaining  if.    They  were  persons  Ibr  example 
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who  worked  for  the  large  wool-farmerg.  They 
asked  for  money  for  their  labor;  but  nioney  was 
not  to  be  hacl,  because  the  clippititr  of  wool,  owing 
to  the  derangements  of  business,  had  not  been 
sold.  They  asked  to  receive  their  pay  in  grain; 
but  the  wool-farmers  had  abandoned  all  culiiva- 
lion  for  the  sheep  husbandry.  'J'liey  asked  for 
their  pay  in  pork,  but  the  farmers  who  raised  no 
grain  could  raise  no  pork.  Now  wheiher  this  be 
u  true  history,  or  fabulous,  it  illustrates  clearly  the 
error  committed  in  abandoning  the  production  of 
gram."' — Second  Report  of  the  ylgriculture  of 
31assachusetts. 

If  these  facts  had  been  stated,  by  a  northern  tra- 
veller, of  a  cofio/i  instead  ofatoool-growing  region, 
and  of  slaves  instead  of  free  laborers,  what  would 
have  been  the  measure  of  severity  of  comment,  both 
on  the  miprovidence  and  the  inhumanity  of  the 
farmers ! 


EXTRACTS    FROM   THE    OLD    LAWS    AKD    RE- 
CORDS   OF    VIRGINIA. 

(Continued  from  page  183.) 

Sir   fVilliam  Berkeletfs  account  of  Virginia,  in 
1671. 

The  next  extract  presented,  will  be  the  entire 
copy  of  the  "Enquiries  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, submitted  by  the  Lords  Conmiissioners  of 
Foreign  Plantations,  with  the  Governor's  answers 
to  each  distinct  head."  Hening  says  of  this  paper, 
that  "a  more  correct  statistical  account  of  Virginia, 
at  that  period,  cannot  perhaps  any  where  be  found. 
The  answers  appear  to  have  been  given  with  great 
candor,  and  were  from  a  man  well  versed  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  country."  Sir  Wm.  Berke- 
ley was  lor  thirty  six  years  governor  of  Virginia, 
by  royal  authority,  and  exercised  the  power  during 
that  whole  time,  except  the  short  intervals  when 
dispossessed,  first  by  the  establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish commonweahh's  rule,  and  afterwards  by  Ba- 
con's rebellion.  The  governor  was  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  loyal  cavaliers  of  his  time.  His 
entire  devotion  to  his  monarch,  and  submission  to 
the  regal  will,  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  mercenary 
motives,  or  crawling  servility,  of  a  modern  courtier, 
or  even  of  many  a  republican  office  holder,  or 
office  seeker,  of  our  own  time  and  country.  His 
loyalty  was  founded  in  principle  ;  and  mistaken  as 
the  principle  was,  and  misdirected  to  the  basest  of 
kings,  Charles  H,  the  feelings  and  motives  yet 
command  our  respect,  as  much  as  those  of  the 
etern  puritans  who  stood  on  the  extreme  of  oppo- 
site ground.  Berkeley's  loyalty  was  like  that  so 
admirably  depicted  by  Scott  in  the  character  of 
Claverhouse.  Even  amidst  his  expressions  of 
loyal  devotion  to  royalty  in  these  answers,  there 
may  be  discovered  a  proud  and  .«;tern  bearing,  and 
ecorn,  which  he  ecarcely  cared  to  repress,  for  the 


measures  of  misrule.  But,  bold  and  free  as  was 
the  old  cavalier  in  expressing  disapprobation  of  the 
foolish  and  injurious  policy  of  the  royal  authority, 
still,  in  his  eyes  there  were  no  crimes  so  black  as 
disloyally  and  rebellion;  and  the  implacable  ven- 
geance with  which,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he 
pursued,  and  the  cruelty  with  which  he  punished, 
the  participators  in  Bacon's  most  noble  (and  for  a 
sliort  time,  successful^  resistance  to  the  galling 
despotism  of  the  royal  government,  were  doubt- 
less deemed  by  Berkeley  to  be  strictly  required  by 
his  duty,  not  only  as  a  governor,  but  as  a  man  and 
a  christian.  Under  the  influence  of  noble  feelings 
and  impulses  thus  unfortunately  perverted,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  he  caused  the 
blood  of  the  actors  to  be  "poured  out  like  water;" 
and  considering  the  small  amount  of  population  of 
the  colony,  (which  then  had  existed  but  70  years,) 
perhaps  in  no  country,  under  like  circumstances, 
was  the  vengeance  of  the  law  more  unsparingly 
and  bloodily  inflicted.  Yet  Governor  Berkeley, 
who  urged  on  and  carried  through  these  acts  of 
cruelty  and  legal  murder,  doubtless  considered 
his  course  as  necessary  and  as  praise-worthy,  as 
if  he  had  been  engaged  in  exterminating  ferocious 
or  predatory  wild  beasts.  With  all  this,  Berkeley 
was  just  the  man  who,  under  different  training, 
would  have  made  one  of  (he  purest  and  sternest 
of  republicans.  The  same  materials  (and  they 
are  of  the  most  superior  kind,)  which  were  fash- 
ioned by  education  into  a  Berkeley,  or  a  Claver- 
house, would,  under  different  circumstances,  have 
made  a  Calo,  a  Pym,  or  a  Carnot. — Ed.  F.  R. 

En(iuiries  to  dovernor  Berkeley,  and  answers. 

1.  What  councils,  assemblies,  and  courts  of 
judicature  are  within  your  government,  and  of 
what  nature  and  kind? 

jlnswcr.  There  is  a  governor  and  sixteen 
counsellors,  who  have  from  his  sacred  majestie, 
a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  who  judge 
and  determine  all  causes  that  are  above  fifteen 
pound  sterling  ;  for  what  is  under,  there  are  par- 
ticular courts  in  every  county,  which  are  twenty 
in  number.  Every  year,  at  least,  the  assembly  is 
called,  before  whom  lye  appeals,  and  this  assem- 
bly is  composed  of  two  burgesses  out  of  every 
county.  These  lay  the  necessary  taxes,  as  the 
necessity  of  the  war  with  the  Indians,  or  their 
exisencies,  recjuire. 

2.  What  courts  of  judicature  are  within  your 
government  relating  to  the  admiralty? 

j/nswer.  In  twent3'-eight  yeares  there  haa 
never  been  one  prize  brought  into  the  country  ;  so 
that  there  is  no  need  for  a  particular  court  for  that 
concern. 

3.  Where  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
of  your  government  are  seated? 

Answer.  In  the  governor,  council  and  assem- 
bly, and  officers  substituted  by  them. 

4.  What  statute  laws  and  ordinances  are  now 
made  and  in  force? 

I     Answer.    The  secretary  of  this  country  every 
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year  sends  to  the  lord  chancellor,*  or  one  of  the  j  my  comini;  hither ;  nor,  I  believe,  in  twenty  years 
principal  secretaries,  what  laws  are  yearly  made  ;  |  belbre.  All  that  have  been  sent  by  his  sacred 
which  for  the  most  part  concern  only  our  own  pri-  mnjesty,  aie  still  in  the  country,  with  a  few  more 
vate  exigencies;  for,  contrary  to  the  laws  ol'Eiin^-  j  we  lately  bou<jht. 

land,  we  never  did,  nor  dare  make  any,  only  j  10.  VVhat  monies  have  been  paid  or  appointed 
this,  that  no  sale  of  land  is  good  and  legal,  unless  j  to  be  paid  by  his  majesty,  or  levied  within  your 
within  three  months  after  the  conveyance  it  be  re-  j  government,  lor  and  towards  the  buying  of  armes, 
corded  in  the  general  court,  or  county  courts.  i  or  making  or  maintaining  of  any  fl'ortihcalions  or 

5.  What  number  of  horse  and  foot  are   within    castles,  and  how   have  the  said  monies   been  ex- 
your  government,  and  whether  they  be  trained  I  pended? 
bands  or  standing  forces?  |      y/nsiver.     Besides  those  guns  I  mentioned,  we 

Answer.  All  our  freemen  are  bound  to  be  |  never  had  any  monies  of  his  majesty  towards  the 
trained  every  month  in  their  particular  counties,  I  buying  of  ammunition  or  building  of  fibrts.  What 
which  we  suppose,  and  do  not  much  mistake  in    monies  can  be  spared  out  of  the  publick  revenue, 


the  calculation,  are  near  eight   thousand  horse 
there  are   more,  but  it  is  loo  chnrgeable  lor  poor 
people,  as  we  are,  to  exercise  them. 

6.  What  castles  and  tlbrtsare  within  your  gov- 
ernment, and  how  situated,  as  also  what  stores 
and  provisions  they  are  furnished  withall? 


we  yearly  lay  out  in  ammunition. 

11.  What  are  the  boundaries  and  contents  of 
the  land,  within  your  government'? 

Answer.  As  Ibr  the  boundaries  of  our  land,  it 
was  once  great,  ten  degrees  in  latitude,  but  now 
it  has  pleased  his  majesty  to  confine  us  to  halle  a 


Ansiver.  There  are  five  fibrts  in  the  country,  degree.*  Knowingly,  I  speak  this:  Pray  God  it 
two  in  James  river,  and  one  in  the  three  other  ;  may  be  ibr  his  majesty's  service,  but  I  much  fear 
rivers  of  York,   Rappahannock  and    Potomeck;  j  the  contrary. 

but  God  knows  we  have  neither  skill  or  ability  to  VI.  What  commodities  are  there  of  the  produc- 
make  or  n)aintain  them  ;  lor  there  is  not,  nor,  as  !  tion,  growth  and  manufiaclure  of  your  plantation  ; 
far  as  n)y  enquiry  can  reach,  ever  was  one  inge-  [  and  particularly,  what  materials  are  there  already 
nier  in  the  country,  so  that  we  are  at  continual  <Trowing,  or  may  be  produced  for  shipping  in  the 
charge  to  repair  unskilfull  and  inartificial  buililings  j  same? 

Jlnswer.  Commodities  of  the  growth  of  our 
country,  we  never  had  any  but  tobacco,  which  in 
this  yet  is  considerable,  that  it  yields  his  majesty 


of  that  nature.  There  is  not  above  thirty  great 
and  serviceable  guns  ;  this  we  yearly  supply  with 
powder  and  shot  as  far  as  our  utmost  abilities  will 
permit  us. 

7.   What  nun)ber  of  priviteers  do  frequent  your 
coasts  and  neighbouring  seas  ;  what  their  burth- 


a  great  revenue;  but  of  late,  we  have  begun  to 
make  silk,  and  so  many  nmlberry  trees  are  plant- 
ed, and  planting,  that  it  we  had  skiifull  men  li'oni 


ens  are;  the  number  of  tlieir  men  and  guns,  and  I  Naples  or  Sicily  to  teach  us  the  art  of  making  it 
the  names  of  their  conmianders?  I  perlectly,  in  less  than  hali'an  age,  we  should  make 

j/nswser.  None  to  our  knowledge,  since  tlie  '  a»  much  silk  in  an  year  as  England  did  yearly  ex- 
late  Dutch  war.  pend  three  score  years  since  ;  but  now  we  hear  it 

8.  Wliat  is  the  strength  of yoiu' bordering  neigh- !  is  grown  to  a  greater  excess,  and  more  common 


hours,  be  they  Indians  or  others,  by  sea  and  land  ; 
what  correspondence  do  you  keep  with  your  neigh- 
bours? 

jlaswer.  We  have  no  Europeans  seated  near- 
er to  us  than  St.  Christophers  or  Mexico  that  we 
know  of,  except  some  few  fi'rench  that  are  beyond 
New  England.  The  Indians,  our  neighbours  are 
absolutely  subjected,  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
them.  As  for  correspondence,  we  have  none 
with  any  European  strangers;  nor  is  there  a  pos- 
sibility to  have  it  with  our  own  nation  further 
than  our  trafiick  concerns. 

9.  What  arms,  ammunitions  and  stores  did  you 
find  upon  the  place,  or  have  been  sent  you  since, 
upon  his  majestyes  account ;  when  received  ;  how 
employed  ;  what  quantity  of  them  is  there  remain- 
ing, and  where? 

Answer.  When  I  came  into  the  country,  I 
found  one  only  ruinated  tFort,  with  eight  great 
guns,  most  unserviceable,  and  all  dismounted  but 
four,  situated  in  a  most  unhcalihy  place,  and 
where,  if  an  enemy  knew  the  sounding?,  he  could 
keep  out  of  the  danger  of  the  best  guns  in  Europe. 
His  majesty,  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  warr,  sent 
us  thirty  great  guns,  most  of  which  Avere  lost  in 
the  ship  that  brought  them.  Belbre,  or  since  this, 
we  never  had  one  great  or  small  gun  sent  us,  since 


*  By  an  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  for- 
eign plantations,  made  in  1679,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  clerk  of  the  assembly  to  send  them  u  cojiy  of  the 
jomnal  and  laws  of  each  assemblv. 


and  vulgar  usage.  Now,  for  shipping,  we  have 
admirable  masts  and  very  good  oaks  ;  but  for  iron 
ore,  I  dare  not  say  there  is  sufficient  to  keep  one 
iron  mill  going  for  seven  years. 

13.  Whether  salt-petre  is  or  may  be  produced 
within  j'our  plantation,  and  if  so,  at  what  rate 
may  it  be  delivered  in  England? 

Answer.  Salt-petre,  we  know  of  none  in  the 
country. 

14.  What  rivers,  harbours  or  roads  are  there  in 
or  about  your  plantation  and  government,  and  of 
what  depth  and  soundings  are  they? 

Answer.  Rivers,  we  have  four,  as  I  named  be- 
lbre, all  able,  ealiily  and  severally  to  bear  an  har- 
bour a  thousand  ships  of  the  greatest  burthen. 

15.  What  number  of  planters,  servants  and 
slaves ;  and  how  many  parishes  are  there  in  your 
plantation? 

Answer.  We  suppose,  and  I  am  very  sure  we 
do  not  much  miscount,  that  there  is  in  Virginia 
above  forty  thousand  persons,  men,  women  and 
chiltlren,  and  of  which  there  are  two  thousand 
black  slaves,  six  thousand  christian  servants,  for  a 
short  time,  the  rest  are  born  in  the  country  or  have 
come  in  to  settle  and  seat,  in  beltermg  their  condi- 
tion in  a  growing  country. 

16.  What  number  of  English,  Scots,  or  Irish 
have  for  these  seven  yeares  last  past  come  yearly 
to  plant  and  inhabite  within  your  government ;  as 

*  This  must  allude  to  the  eastern  boundary,  on  the 
sea  shore. 
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also  what  Mucks  or  slaves  have  been  brought  in 
within  the  said  time] 

jjnswer.  Yearly,  wo  pupposc  there  comes  in, 
of  servants,  about  lilieen  huudreil,  of  which,  most 
are  English,  few  Scotch,  and  iewer  Irish,  and  not 
above  two  or  tiirce  sliips  of  negroes  in  seven  years. 

17.  What  number  of  people  liave  yearly  died, 
within  your  plantation  and  government  for  these 
seven  years  last  past,  both  whiles  and  blacks? 

jlnswer.  All  new  plantations  are,  lor  an  age 
or  two,  unhealthy,  till  they  are  thoroughly  cleared 
of  wood  ;  but  unless  we  had  a  particular  register 
office,  for  the  denoting  of  all  that  died,  I  cannot 
give  a  particular  answer  to  this  query,  only  this  I 
can  say,  that  there  is  not  often  unseasoned  hands 
(as  we  term  them)  that  die  now,  whereas  hereto- 
lore  not  one  of  five  escaped  the  first  year. 

18.  What  number  of  ships  do  trade  yearly  to 
and  from  your  plantation,  and  of  what  burthen 
are  they? 

Answer.  English  ships,  near  eighty  come  out 
of  England  and  Ireland  every  year  tor  tobacco; 
lew  New  England  ketches;  but  of  our  own,  we 
never  yet  had  more  than  two  at  one  time,  and 
those  not  more  than  twenty  tuns  burthen. 

19.  What  obstructions  do  you  find  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  plan- 
tations within  your  government? 

Jlnswer,  Mighty  and  destructive,  by  that  se- 
vere act  of  parliament  wiiich  excludes  us  the  hav- 
ing any  commerce  with  any  nation  in  Kurope  but 
our  own,  so  that  we  cannot  add  to  our  plantation 
any  commodity  that  grows  out  of  it,  as  olive  trees, 
cotton  or  vines.  Besides  this,  we  cannot  procure 
any  skilfull  men  for  one  now  hopefull  commodity, 
eilk  ;  lor  it  is  not  lawfull  for  us  to  carry  a  pipe 
slave,  or  a  barrel  of  corn  to  any  place  in  Europe 
out  of  the  king's  dominions.  If  this  were  for  his 
majesty's  service  or  the  good  of  his  subjects,  we 
should  not  repine,  whatever  our  sufferings  are  for 
it ;  but  on  my  soul,  it  is  the  contrary  lor  both.  And 
this  is  the  cause  why  no  small  or  great  vessells 
are  built  here ;  lor  we  are  most  obedient  to  all 
laws,  whilst  the  New  England  men  break  through, 
and  men  trade  to  any  place  that  their  interest  lead 
them. 

20.  What  advantages  or  improvements  do  you 
observe  that  may  be  gained  to  your  trade  and  na- 
vigation ? 

Answer.  None,  unless  we  had  liberty  to  trans- 
port our  pipe  staves,  timber  and  corn,  to  other 
places  besides  the  king's  dominions. 

21.  What  rates  and  duties  are  charged  and 
payable  upon  any  goods  exported  out  of  your 
plantation,  whether  of  your  own  growth  or  manu- 
facture, or  otherwise,  as  also  upon  goods  im- 
ported 1 

Answer.  No  goods,  either  exported  or  import- 
ed, pay  any  the  least  duties  here,  only  two  shil- 
hngs  the  hogshead  on  tobacco  exported,  which  is 
to  defray  all  public  charges;  and  this  year  we 
could  not  get  an  account  of  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  hogsheads,  out  of  which  the  king  al- 
lows me  a  thousand*  yearly,  with  which  1  must 
maintain  the  port  of  my  place,  and  one  hundred 
intervening  charges  that  cannot  be  put  to  public 
account.     And  I  can  knowingly  affirm,  that  there 

*  He  means  £  1000  sterling  money  ;  which  was  the 
stated  salary  of  the  governor;  besides  which  the  as- 
sembly allowed  Sir  William  Berkeley,  who.  is  here 
speaking,  an  additional  salary  of  £200 — Hcninsr 


is  no  government  of  ten  years  settlement,  but  has 
thrice  as  nuich  allowed  him.  But  I  am  support- 
ed by  my  hopes,  that  his  gracious  magesty  will 
one  day  consider  me. 

ti2.  What  revenues  doc  or  may  arise  to  his  ma- 
jesty within  your  government,  and  of  what  nature 
is  it ;  by  whom  is  the  same  collected,  and  how 
answered  and  accounted  to  his  majesty? 

Answer.  There  is  no  revenue  arising  to  his  ma- 
jesty but  out  of  the  quit-rents  ;  and  this  he  hath 
given  away  to  a  deserving  servant,  Col.  Henry 
Norwood. 

23.  What  course  is  taken  about  the  instructing 
the  people,  within  your  government  in  the  chris- 
tian religion;  and  what  provision  is  there  made 
for  the  paying  of  your  ministry  ? 

Answer.  The  same  course  that  is  taken  in 
England  out  of  towns  ;  every  man  according  to 
his  ability  instructing  his  children.  We  have 
fibrty-eight  parishes,  and  our  ministers  are  well 
paid,  and  by  my  consent  should  be  better,  if  they 
loould  pray  oftener  and  preach  less.  But  of  all 
other  commodities,  so  of  this,  </te  toorst  are  sent 
us,  and  we  had  iew  that  we  could  boast  of,  since 
the  persecution  in  C/romu'e/Z's  tiranny  drove  divers 
worthy  men  hither.  But,  I  thank  God,  there  are 
no  free  schools  nor  printirig,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
not  have,  these  hundred  years  ;  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into 
the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and 
libels  against  the  best  government.  God  keep  us 
from  both  ! 

[The  same  hostility  to  the  introduction  o[^ print- 
ing which  vvas  manifested  by  Sir.  William  Berke- 
ley, was  shown  by  Lord  Culpeper,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Virginia  in  1683,  only  eleven  years  after 
these  principles  were  avowed  by  Sir  William 
Berkeley.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract, 
which  is  from  a  MS.  of  unquestionable  authority, 
that  at  last  mentioned  date,  a  printer  had  actual- 
ly commenced  his  business  in  Virginia,  but  was 
prohibited  by  the  governor  and  council  frorapnnf- 
ing  any  thing,  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be 
known  ;  which,  it  may  be  presumed  was  very 
tardily  communicated,  as  the  first  evidence  of 
printing  thereafter  in  Virginia  was  on  the  revised 
laws  contained  in  the  edition  of  1733. 

"  February  21st,  1682,  John  Buckner  called 
"  before  the  Lord  Culpepper  and  his  council  for 
"  printing  the  laws  of  1680,  without  his  excellen- 
"  cy's  licence,  and  he  and  the  printer  ordered  to 
'•  enter  into  bond  in  £100  not  to  print  any  thing 
"  thereafter,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be 
"  known."]'  (Bland  MS.  pa.  498.; 


From  tlic  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 
ON     THE      CULTIVATION      OF     BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS. 

The  Brussels  sprouts  are  highly  prized  through- 
out Europe,  as  a  culinary  vegetable.  Therefore 
it  is  grown  as  extensively  as  any  of  the  brassica 
or  cabbaire  tribe.  The  appearance  of  the  plants 
is  more  like  the  Savoy  cabbage  than  any  other 
variety,  with  this  difference— the  stems  grow  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  leei,  and  are  closely  set, 
flom  the  bottom  to  the  to[),  with  sprouts  like  small 
cabbages  in  miniature;  each  being  from  an  inch 
to  two  inches  in  diameter. 
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'J'he  plants  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  April 
or  JVIay,  an  ounce  of  which,  il"  good,  will  le  suf- 
ficient 10  sow  a  bed  lour  leet  wide  by  ten  in  length. 
If  the  seed  is  sown  in  April,  (wiiich  would  be  the 
best  method, )  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  under  glass,  the 
planis  will  be  ready  lor  the  final  Iransplanling  by 
the  second  or  third  week  in  May.  Select  a  piece 
of  ground  lor  this  purpose,  that  is  in  good  heart, 
and  where  the  soil  is  deep.  The  plants  need  not 
be  set  out  more  than  eighteen  inches  apart  each 
toay,  as  the  head  does  not  spread  lik-e  a  Savoy,  and 
the  leaves  drop  olf  belii.-e  the  sprouts  are  ready 
lijr  gathering,  which  will  he  by  the  first  of  October. 
The  tops  or  heads  oughi  to  be  cut  ofi"  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  sprouts  are  gathered  for  use. 

The  whole  treatment,  as  to  the  cultivation  and 
management,  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Savoy 
cabbage.  In  November,  or  before  the  ground 
freezes  hard,  the  plants  ndght  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  earth  in  a  cellar,  pretty  close  togetlier, 
and  would  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  vegetable 
through  the  winter.  J.   W.  Russur.r.. 

Mount  jjuburn,  Cambridge,  March  8,  1S39. 


COMPARATIVE      COST      OF      HAY,      ROOTS,      &C. 
FOR    FEEDING    STOCK. 

Extract  from  the  Address  of  Rev.  H.  Colman,  Commissioner  of 
the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Massachusetts. 

"I  wish  briefly  to  draw  the  attention  of  Farmers 
to  the  value  of  hay,  compared  with  other  crops, 
lor  the  (ceding  of  stock.  An  acre  of  hay  3ields  one 
ton  and  a  halfofvegetal)le  food.  An  acre  of  carrots, 
or  Swedish  turnips,  will  yield  from  ten  to  twenty 
tons ;  say  fifteen  tons,  which  is  by  no  means  an 
exaggerated  estima.-j.  Jt  has  been  ascertained 
by  experiment,  that  three  working  horses,  fifteen 
and  a  half  hands  high,  consumed  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-lour  pounds  of  hay  per 
week,  or  five  tons  one  thousand  and  forty-eight 
pounds  of  hay  per  year,  besides  twelve  irallons  of 
oats  each  per  week,  or  seventy-eight  bushels  l)y  the 
vear.  An  unworked  horse  consumed  at  the  rate  of 
lour  and  one-quarter  tons  of  hay  in  the  year. 
The  produce,  therelure,  o\'  nearly  six  acred  of 
land  is  necessary  to  support  a  working  horse  by 
the  year ;  but  hail  an  acre  of  carrots,  at  six  hun- 
dred bushels  to  the  acre  with  the  addition  of 
chopped  straw,  while  the  season  lov  their  use  lasts, 
will  do  as  well  if  not  better.  These  things  do  not 
admit  of  doubt.  They  have  been  subjects  of  exact 
trial. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 
Indian-corn  in  straw  and  meal,  will  keep  a  healthy 
liorse  in  good  condition  lor  work  a  week.  An 
acre  of  Indian-corn  which  yields  sixty  bushels  will 
be  ample  for  the  support  of  a  lioise  through  the 
year.  Let  the  farmer,  then,  consider  whether  it 
be  better  to  maintain  his  horse  upon  the  produce 
of  half  an  acre  of  carrots,  which  can  be  cultivated 
at  an  expense  not  greatly  exceeding  the  expense 
of  half  an  acre  of  potatoes,  or  upon  Half  an  acre  of 
ruta  baga,  which  can  be  raised  at  a  less  expense 
than  potatoes,  or  upon  the  grain  produce  ol  an  acre 
ol  Indian-corn,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  six  acres  of  his  best  land  in  hay  and  grain; 
lor  six  acres  will  hardly  do  more  than  to  yield  near- 
ly six  tons  of  hay  and  seventy-  eight  bushels  of  oats. 
The  same  economy  might  be  successfully  intro- 
duced into  the  feeding  of  our  cattle  and  sheep. 
Vol.  VH-31 


''These  facts  deserve  the  particular  attention  of 
the  farmers  who  are  desirous  ol  improving  their 
pecuniary  condition.  It  is  obvious  how  much 
would  be  gained  by  the  cultivation  which  is  here 
suggesied  ;  how  much  more  slock  would  be  raised, 
how  much  ihe  dairy  produce  might  be  increased; 
and  how  mmdi  the  means  of  enriching  the  Ian!, 
and  improving  the  cultivation,  would  be  constantly 
exiendinif  and  accumnlaiing.  But  when  we  find 
on  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  that  the  farmer 
cultivates  only  two  acres  of  potatoes,  one  acre  of 
ruta  baga,  and  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
carrots,  we  call  this  "gelling  along,"  in  the  com- 
mon phrase,  but  we  can  hardly  dignify  it  with 
the  name  of  farming.  I  am  aware  that  labor  of 
a  proper  kind  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured, and  with  our  habits,  as  difficult  to  be  man- 
aged. Farming,  likewise,  can  in  few  situations 
be  successfully  managed,  unless  the  farmer  has 
capital  to  employ,  equal  at  least,  to  one  year's 
manure,  and  one  year's  crops.  A  large  portion 
of  our  liirmers,  also  from  the  nature  ol  their  habits 
and  style  of  living,  are  so  prosperous  and  inde- 
pendent, that  they  have  no  occasion  to  extend 
their  cultivation  bejond  what  i  now  is,  in  order  to 
meet  their  wants;  and  to  incur  all  the  trouble, 
vexation,  and  risk  of  employing  more  labor,- ex- 
pending more  capital,  and  increasing  their  cares." 


TABLES  OF  SILK-WORM  REARING. 

The  following  tables  will  be  found  very  useful, 
as  well  as  interesting,  to  those  who  are  just 
about  to  commence  their  noviciate  in  the  new  bu- 
siness of  feeding  silk-worms. 

The  two  first  tables,  together  with  the  observa- 
tions and  estimates  annexed,  ai-e  taken  from  the 
great  work  of  Count  Dandolo,  the  highest  au- 
thority on  this  subject ;  and  they  exhibit  the  actual 
operations  of  the  author  for  two  successive  years, 
one  of  which  (1814)  was  especially  unfavorable  in 
the  predominance  of  cold  and  wet  weather.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  were  26  rainy  days  out  of  37, 
besides  cloudy  ones  when  no  rain  lell  \  and  the 
temperature  was  low  in  proportion. 

The  third  table  is  by  Bonafous,  another  scien- 
tific and  celebrated  silk-culturist  of  Piedmont, 
and  is  founded  principally  on  the  work  of  Dan- 
dolo ;  though  it  directs  wider  spares. 

The  temperature  is  marked  by  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  The  weights  and  measures  of  di- 
mensions are  French.  The  linear  French  foot  (of 
12  inches)  exceeds  ours,  by  ihree-lourths  of  a 
French  inch;  or  93.89  French  leet,  make ^100 
American.  The  French  pound  also  exceeds  the 
American  as  1400  to  1281;  that  is,  the  quantity  of 
1281  lbs.  of  leaves  required  lor  the  last  age  of 
feeding,  as  stated  in  the  third  table,  is  equal  to 
1400  lbs.  American. 

The  prices  stated  are  in  Milanese  money— the 
livre  (lira)  oi'  20  sous  (soldi)  being  equal  to  8i. 
eterlin<T.  or  about  15  cents,  American,-- Ed.  F=  R. 
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First  Table.— REARING  of  SILK-WORMS  proceeding  from  Five  Ounces  of  Eggs. 


1813. 
Days  of 
rearing. 


1st  Age 
Day  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

2nd  Age 

Day  6 

7 

8 

9 

3rd  Age 
Day  10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

4th  Age 
Day  15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

fith  Age 
Day  23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
SI 
S2 


Months. 


May  18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 


27 
28 
29 
SO 
31 

June  1 
2 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Sorted  Leaves  given 
to  the  Silk- Worms. 


Leaves 


lbs.  oz 
4  4 
6     0 

12  0 
6  4 
1     8 


t      30     0 


Small     r 
branches 
and 
leaves 


18  0 

SO  0 

33  0 

9  0 


(^     90     0 


f  30  0 

Small     I  90  0 

branches  J  97  8 

acd      ]  52  8 

leaves  30  0 


1^  300     0 


Small 


f  ■  0  0 
I  97  8 
I    165     0 


branches  -l 

and       I 

leaves     j 


225  0 

255  0 

127  8 

30  0 

0  0 


1^    900     0 


1»()  0 
270  0 
420     0 


Small  ! 

540 

0 

)ranches  J 
and   f 

810 

0 

975 

0 

leaves  ( 

900 

0 

1 

660 

0 

495 

0 

I 

240 

0 

Internal 

tempe 

rature 


degs. 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 

73  J 
73J 
73 
73 


71J 

71J 

71 

71 

71 


71 
71 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 


69 
69 
69 
68 
68 
68 
68 
69 
69 
69 


8th  Age  -  - 
4th  Age  -  - 
3rd  Age  -  - 
2nd  Age  -  - 
Ist  Age  -  - 
Sorted  leaves 


5490 

0 

900 

0 

300 

0 

90 

0 

30 

0 

6810 

0 

External 
tempe 
rature 


66 
64 
66 
66 

62^ 

64 
64 
64  J 
66 


ORSERVATIONS. 


First  Age. — The  day  of  rearing  begins  after 
twelve  o'clock  afternoon. 

Dry  cold  air. 

The  exterior  temperature  was  at  62nd  to  64th 
degree,  to  the  west  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


Second  Age. — Fine  weather.    Dry  air. 


Third  Ace. — Little  variation  in  the  external 
temperature,  south  winds  predominated,  heavy 
air,  rain. 

The  dry  air  experienced  in  the  second  age  had 
imparted  great  vigor  to  the  insects. 


Fourth  Age. — Some  silk-woms  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  64  degrees  became  torpid  during 
fifty  hours. 


Fifth  Age — The  season  was  extremely  unfa- 
vorable from  the  13th  until  the  18th  of  June.  The 
thermometer  placed  in  the  west,  stood  during  the 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  as  low  as  53  degrees,  at  five 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning.  Cold  rain  almost  uninter- 
rupted, although  the  barometer  did  not  indicate 
great  moisture  of  atmosphere. 


Weight  of  mulberr)'  leaves,  per  ounce  of  e 
five  ounces  of  eggs,  which  have  consequently  c 
8  ounces  of  choice  cocoons,  and  six  pounds  of 
sumed  to  a  pound  of  cocoons. 


o-s,  1609  pounds  8  ounces.  The  silk-worms  proceeding  frona 
ons'umed  8047  pounds  8  ounces  of  leaf,  produced  607  pounds 
coarse  floss.     About  20  pounds  1  ounce   of  leaves  were  con- 


1813.     Expenses  incurred,  and  piojit. 

Milan  livres 

Dr. 

Five  ounces  of  silk-worms'  cg(i,fj, 
Fuel-wood    for    hatching    them, 
82  quintals,  or  80  (•vvt.«.  of  mulber- 
ry leaves,  at  4  livres  13  eou.s, 

average,  price,  the  quintal. 
18  quintals  75  lbs.   of  shavino-P, 

thick  wood  and  brushwood,  at 

11.  Is.  4d.  the  quintal, 
Eouahs  or  broom   to    form    the 

hedges  for  the  worms  to  rise 

upon 
Paper  to   put    upon   the  wicker 

trays, 


15 
1 


20 

13 
14 


0 
15 


Oil  lor  the  lamp?, 

Fumigating  bottle, 

Expense  of  gathering  the  mul- 
berry leaves,  at  the  rate  of  22 
sous  8  dec.  per  quintal, 

100  days  men's  labor,  at  25  sous 
per  day,  women  at  15  sous; 
when  the  men  work  extra  hours 
at  night  they  get  10  sous  more, 
and  the  women  5  sous  addition- 
al, altigether  amounting  to 

Ground-rent,  and  interest  of  capi- 
tal employed,  for  purchase  of 
trays,  wicker,  and  other  trifling 
articles, 

Total, 


96 


0 
10 


10c 


00 


10 


754  Li  V.  M. 
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Most  of  the  paper  and  lagots  of  brooms  may 
esrve  for  the  following  j'ear. 
Or. 
613  lbs.  8   oz.   of  cocoons   were 

drawn     from     the    laboratory, 


which,  sold  at  34  sous  6  dec, 
make  about  1063        0 

Net  profit  in  favor  of  the  person 
who  has  reared  the  worms  on 
his  own  account,  Liv.  309        8  s. 


Second  Table.— REARING  OF  SILK-WORMS  proceeding  from  five  ounces  of  eggs. 


1S14. 
Days  of 
rearing. 


1st  Age 
Dav  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

2nd  A2e 

Day  ^7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

3rd  Age 
Day  13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

4th  Age 
Day  20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

5th  Age 
Day  27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


Months. 


May  23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 

30 

31 

June     1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Sorted  Leaves. 


lbs.  oz. 

2  2 

3  9 

4  9 
8  0 
7  9 
4  3 


Internal 
tempera- 
ture. 


I   30    0 


r   75  0 

j  127  8 

Small      1  ISO  0 

branches  J  195  0 

and      ]  249  0 

leaves.    I  105  0 

I      7  8 

1 939  0 


Small 
branches 

and 
leaves. 


f  180  0 

270  0 

360  0 

465  0 

540  0 

{  675  0 

i  825  0 

975  0 

750  0 

420  0 

[270  0 


5th  Age  -  -  - 
4th  Age  -  -  - 
3rd  Age  -  -  - 
2d  Age  -  -  - 
1st  Age  -  -  - 
Sorted  leaves 


5730  0 

939  0 

324  0 

83  0 

30  0 

7106  0 


' f8  10 

Small     I     16  8 

branches  j    23  6 

and      ^    22  8 

leaves.    I    10  8 

1      1  8 


I  83    0 


f   21  0 

I    45  0 

Small          60  0 

branches  J    90  0 

and      ^    75  0 

30  0 

3  0 

1 324  0 


degrees. 

73  71 
71 

71  69 
69 
71 
71i 

71 
71 
68 
68 
68 
69 


69 
68 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
69 
68 
66 
66 
68 
69 

68 
68 
68 
66 
68 
68 
68 
68 
69 
69 
69 


External 
temp,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the 

morning, 

westerly. 


5  o'clock  ill  the 
morning. 

degrees. 
53 
48 
44 
46 
50 
55 


48 
53 
57 
57 
64 
62 


55 
55 
62 
67 
56 
53 
57 

57 
64 
65 
62 
65 
66 
57 

60 
62 
57 
59 
57 
53 
55 
53 
55 
55 
50 


Hygrome- 
ter of  M. 
Bellani. 


degrees. 
68 
70 
64 
66 
66 
70 


68 
69 
70 
75 
74 
79 


Weather. 


rain 

rain  and  storm 

rain  and  sun 

clouds  and  sun 

clouds 

rain 


rain 
fog  and  sun 

ditto 

rain 

rain  and  sun 

clouds 


rain  nnd  eun 
clouds  and  sun 
rain  and  eun 

rain 

ditto 
rain  and  sun 


78 

ditto 

76 

rain  and  sun 

75 

clouds  and  eun 

71 

fine 

74 

clouds  and  eun 

75 

sun  and  rain 

72 

ditto 

70 

fine 

72 

fine 

73 

rain  and  sun 

73 

ditto 

75 

rain 

73 

clouds  and  rain 

72 

rain  nnd  sun 

74 

ditto 

74 

ditto 

73 

ditto 

73 

clouds  and  rain 

72 

rain  and  sun 
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Observations  on  Second  Table. 

First  Age.— The  silk-worms,  on  some  tables  or  hurdles,  roused  sooner  Ihan  others;  by  reason  of  the 
exterior  cold,  the  temperature  of  the  small  laboratory  was,  in  some  parts,  a  degree  and  a  half  below  other 
parts,  ayhongh  the  whole  laboratory  was  well  closed,  and  lined  to  keep  out  the  cold.  This  degree  of  cold 
was  on  the  side  of  the  apertures,  and  lower  rows  of  tray  hurdles. 

Second  Age.— The  silk  worms  became  torpid  and  roused  with  more  regularity,  and  at  less  distant  peri- 
ods than  in  the  first  age. 

Third  Age.— All  proceeded  with  regularity  in  this  third  age. 

There  were  twenty-four  pounds  more  of  mulberry  leaves  consumed  this  year  than  in  1813. 

There  was  less  refuse  picked  from  the  leaves  in  1814  than  in  1813,  consequently  the  average  quantity  of 
leaf  must  have  been  nearly  the  same  both  years. 

Fourth  Age.— Two  days  were  employed  in  cleaning  the  wickers,  because  ihe  silk-worms  that  were 
placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  laboratory,  became  torpid,  and  roused  a  whole  day  later  than  the  others. 

Thirty  pounds  more  of  sorted  leaves  were  consumed  than  in  the  year  1813,  but  in  1814  there  was  less 
refuse.     The  progress  of  the  fourth  age  was  tolerably  regular. 

Fifth  Age. — The  cold,  and  variableness  of  the  weather,  render  these  last  eleven  days  of  the  season  re- 
markable. 

The  silk-worms  continue  to  prosper.  But  as  the  nights  were  very  cold,  an  even  temperature,  equal 
throuo-hout  every  part  of  the  laboratory,  could  never  be  obtained.  Fires  were  lighted  in  the  stoves,  and  thick 
wood  was  burnt  in  the  grates,  to  maintain  the  necessary  temperature. 

There  were  eighty-four  pounds  more  of  leaves  consumed  than  in  the  year  1813. 

The  refuse  of  the  leaves  and  the  weight  of  dung  were  less  than  in  1813. 

There  were  fewer  mulberries  on  the  branches,  and  even  those  were  lighter  in  1814,  than  in  the  preceding 
eeasons.  There  were  obtained  six  pounds  more  of  cocoons.  Some  wicker  hurdles  required  a  little  leaf  on 
the  29th  of  June,  the  thirty  eighth  day  of  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worms,  and  they  received  that  which  had 
not  been  consumed  the  preceding  day. 

1626  pounds  of  leaves  per  ounce  of  eggs  The  silk-worms  of  five  ounces  of  eggs  having  consumed  8130 
pounds  of  leaves,  produced  601  pounds  8  ounces  of  choice  cocoons,  and  4  pounds  8  ounces  of  offal. 
About  20  pounds  of  leaves  were  consumed  for  a  pound  of  cocoons. 


1814.     £Jxpenses  incurred,  and  profit. 

Milan  liv. 

nr. 

Five  ounces  of  eiik-worm's  eggs,  15 

Fuel-wood  for  hatching  them,  1 

8250  lbs,  of  leaves,  at  4  livres  13 
sous  and  6  decimeS;  the  100  lbs. 
or  quintal,  38.5 

Expense  ol  gathering  the  leaves,  96 

Shavings,  large  and  small  fire- 
wood, 16  quintals,  at  1  livre  4 
sous  the  quintal,  16 

Fagots   and  broom   to  form   the 
hedge  for  the  worms  to  rise  on, 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1813,  4 
Paper,  in  addition  to  that  of  pre- 


10 


ceding  year. 
Oil  for  lamps, 
Fumigating  bottle. 
For  day-labor,  men  and  women, 

Total, 
Ground  rent  and  interest  of  capi- 
tal employed, 


CV. 

601  lbs.  1  oz.  of  cocoons  were 
drawn  from  the  laboratory, 
which  sold  at  52  sous  per  lb., 
and  produced 


4 

0 

9 

0 

1 

10 

109 

0 

642 

0 

90 

0 

Net  profit, 


732  M.  liv. 


1563       18 
831       18  s. 
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PLAN  OF  A  COCOONERY, 

AND     FIXTURES    FOR    THE    SPINNING    OF    THE 
SILK-WORMS. 

The  'Directions  for  the  management  of  Silk- 
worms,' translated  for  and  published  in  the  last  vo- 
lume of  the  Farmers'  Register,  (commenced  at 
page  464,)  stopped  at  the  period  when  the  worms 
were  ready  to  spin  their  cocoons.  This  was  be- 
cause it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  present  the 
very  troublesome  and  yet  defective  European  me- 
thods of  arranging  the  "hedges"'  or  arcades  of 
heath,  bushes,  &c.  for  the  worms  to  climb  and  spin 
upon.  We  are  now  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  a  cor- 
respondent who  has  seen  and  observed  much  on 
this  subject,  to  redeem  the  promise  then  made,  oi 
presenting  a  more  simple  and  yet  more  perfect 
plan  of  fixtures,  for  this  part  of  the  business,  here- 
tofore the  most  difficult  for  novices  to  understand 
from  description,  and  still  more  difficult  to  execute. 

As  a  connecting  link  of  the  former  'Directions,' 
ivith  the  following  communication,it  is  proper  to  say 
here,  that  after  the  general  indications  of  the  silk- 
worms being  ready  to  climb  and  spin,  such  of  them 
as  still  require  more  food,  should  have  it  given  with 
care  and  moderation.  Alter  nearly  all  have  moimt- 
ed,  there  will  always  be  some  slower  ones  remain- 
ing, from  their  not  having  received  enough  food,  or 
some  other  cause  of  injury.  These  should  be  remov- 
ed to  a  place  of  greater  heat,  and  well  aired,  which 
will  hasten  the  maturity  of  all  except  such  as  may 
be  too  much  injured  lo  form  cocoons.— En.  F.  R. 

For  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Much  as  has  been  written  on  silk-culture  at 
large,  I  have  not  observed  in  any  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  such  a  description  of  the  fixtures 
of  a  cocoonery,  according  to  the  most  approved 
and  convenient  plan,  as  would  enable  an  inexpe- 
rienced culturist  to  have  one  constructed.  It  is, 
tndeed,  a  difficult  subject  to  treat  in  an  intellin-ible 


manner ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams,  the  diffi- 
culty may  possibly  be  overcome. 

The  advantages  of  the  modern  over  the  old  fix- 
tures, must  be  apparent  on  the  slightest  examina- 
tion, to  every  person  who  has  any  experience  in 
the  rearing  of  silk- worms.  The  slow  and  tedious 
process  of  shifting  the  worms,  and  cleaning  the 
shelves  of  litter,  is  now  entirely  superseded  ;  and 
all  the  careful  provision  of  brush  and  dried  leaves, 
or  of  broom-corn  and  straw,  is  totally  dispensed 
with.  The  management  of  the  silk-worm  is  at 
present  conducted  with  a  savinsr  of  labor  and  a 
iiicility  which  were  not  attained  in  former  tin)es. 
It  is  true  that  the  expense  of  putting  up  these  fix- 
lures  is  considerably  greater ;  but  the  additional 
cost  is  fully  compensated  by  the  substitution  of 
durable,  in  the  place  of  perishable  materials — by 
neatness  for  clumsiness — by  the  attainment  of  in- 
creased facilities  in  conducting  the  operations — in 
short,  by  a  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the  end  to 
be  obftiined. 

Having  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
number  of  cocooneries  during  the  past  feeding 
time,  and  being  desirous  of  contributing  my  mile 
to  the  great  work  which  is  now  exciting  so  much 
interest,  1  submit  a  description  of  the  building 
which  appeared  to  me  to  unite  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  advantages. 

The  building  is  100  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide, 
in  the  clear,  and  two  stories  high,  besides  the  base- 
ment or  cellar.  The  dimensions  of  a  house,  how- 
ever, unless  it  is  erected  expressly  for  a  cocoonery, 
are  of  secondary  importance.  If  30  feet  wide, 
which  is  a  very  convenient  size,  there  sliould  be 
lour  ranges  of  shelves  running  lengthwise  of  the 
room.  Each  of  these  ranges,  or  rows  of  shelves, 
occupies  a  space  of  three  feet  of  the  width  of  the 
room,  which  will  leave  18  feet  to  be  divided  into 
five  aisles,  or  passages,  each  three  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  viz. :  two  of  the  passages  outside  of  the 
shelves  and  between  them  and  the  walls,  and 
three  between  the  several  rows  of  shelves.  There 
should  also  be  three  passages  across  the  room, 
namely,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle, 
opposite  the  doors.  The  annexed  drawing,  though 
not  well  proportioned,  may  convey  an  idea  of  the 
ground-work,  or  manner  in  which  the  rows  of 
shelves  and  passages  are  laid  ofl^. 


Fig.  1.     Part  of  ihe  horizontal  plan  of  the  shelves,  and  passages. 


f 


^,1   s     c  i 
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Fig.  1.  b,  b,  b,  Part  of  outer  wall  of  cocoonery. 

a,  a,  a,  Parts  of  passages  running  lengthwise. 

d  d,  e  e,  Cross  passages. 

f,  Door. 

g^S;  ff)  ^c-  Hurdles. 

i  i,  i  i,  <^c.  Ranges  of  shelves. 

c,  c,  c,  ^c.  Upright  posts. 

A  single  rovV  of  posts  serves  for  one  row  of 
shelves.  The  posts  c,  c,  c,  are  of  plank  8  inches 
wide  by  1|  inches  thick  ;  they  reach  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  ami  are  exactly  4  feet  apart 
from  the  centre  of  one  to  the  centre  of  the  other. 


They  are  to  be  accurately  ranged  with  each  other, 
(in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  shelves,) 
throughout  the  length  of  the  row.  It  is  to  these 
posts  that  the  superstructure  is  attached,  both  lor 
feeding  the  worms  and  accommodating  them 
when  they  are  ready  to  spin.  To  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  fixtures  are  put  up,  and  to 
render  the  whole  description  as  intelligible  as  pos- 
sible, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  draw- 
ing, fig.  2,  which  represents  the  position  of  the 
posts,  and  so  much  of  one  of  the  shelves  as  is  in- 
cluded between  two  of  the  posts. 


Fig.  2.     Horizontal  plan,  (on  enlarged  scale,)  of  the  frame-work  of  a  portion  of  the  shelves. 
a ' a 


f    f     f 


Fig.  2.  c,  c,  Two  of  the  upright  posts,  to  which 
are  nailed,  d  d,  and  e  e,  cross-laths. 

a  a,  b  b,  Parts  of  the  longitudinal  laths,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  across,  and  2  inches  deep,  nail- 
ed to  cross-laths  d  d,  and  e  e. 

ffff,  8fc.  Otiier  cross-laths  of  same  sizes, 
nailed  to  a  a,  and  b  b. 

The  boards  which  form  the  shelves  is  to  be  nail- 
ed on  this  frame-work,  and  a  hurdle  to  lie  on  the 
space  between  the  posts  c,  c. 

The  first  or  lowest  shelf  ol'each  of  the  four  rows 
or  ranges,  is  14  inches  from  the  floor  of  the  room  ; 
and  the  same  space  is  preserved  between  the  top 
of  the  lowest  shelf,  and  the  bottom  of  the  one  im- 
mediately above  it,  and  so  on  from  one  to  another, 
until  the  proper  height  for  the  uppermost  shelf  is 
attained.  It  is  by  this  arrangement  that  a  room 
of  moderate  size  may  be  fixed  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable number  of  worms.  The  number  of  tiers 
of  shelves,  in  the  same  row.  may  be  from  lour  to 
eight,  according  to  the  height  of  the  ceiling  and 
other  circumstances.  At  14  inches  then  from  the 
floor,  laths  or  strips  2  feet  10^  inches  long,  and  2 
inches  wide  by  •}  thick,  (  lines  d,  d,)  are  nail- 
ed upon  the  fiat  sides  of  the  posts  (c,  c,)  and  at 
right  angles  to  them.  Other  laths  of  the  same 
length  and  size,  are  then  to  be  nailed  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  posts,  and  the  same  heicrht  above 
the  floor.  The  ends  of  these  laths  are  connected 
together  by  pieces  of  similar  dimensions,  (a  a,b  b,) 
but  of  greater  length,  say  8,  12  or  16  fijet  long, 
(the  posts  being  4  feet  apart,)  running  longitudi- 
nally with  the  room.  They  are  nailed  to  the  ends 
'  of  the  short  laths.  The  spaces  between  the  posts 
(c,  c,)  are  to  be  supplied  with  other  cross  strips 
(/)/!/)  ^''•)  of  the  same  size  and  length  of  d  d, 


three  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  fas- 
tened  at  the  ends  to  the  pieces  aa,  b  b.  The  frame- 
work here  attempted  to  be  ilescribed,  and  on 
which  the  floors  or  shelves  are  to  be  laid,  may  be 
illustrated  by  comparing  it  to  the  sills  and  sleepers 
of  a  house,  before  the  floor  is  put  down.  The 
only  difl'erence  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  in  a  house, 
the  planks  of  the  floor  are  laid  across  the  sleepers. 
In  the  present  case  the  planks  of  the  shelf  are 
placed  in  the  same  direction  ivith  the  sleepers 
Cfyfifi  4*c.^  As  the  shelves  are  three  feet  wide,  the 
planks  therefore  must  be  sawed  up  in  lengths  of 
three  feet.  They  should  be  of  very  thin  boards  ; 
half  inch,  or  five-eighths  at  most,  in  thickness. 
It  is  proper  (o  have  them  tongued  and  grooved,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  litter  fi-om  falling  through, 
and  intprlering  with  the  worms  on  the  shelf  be- 
low. The  floor  is  fastened  down  by  first  nailing 
the  ends  of  the  planks  to  the  laths  a  a,  b  b;  and  af- 
terwards by  driving  one  or  two  nails  through  the 
floor  into  each  of  the  cross  laths  or  sleepers,  d, 
e,f.  The  floor  is  to  he  fitted  round  the  posts,  so 
as  to  present  an  unbroken  surface  ;  and,  in  order 
to  facilitaie  the  workman  in  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, it  would  be  best  to  procure  boards  of  regu- 
lar width,  so  that  a  specified  number,  4,  6  or  8, 
would,  when  dressed  and  jointed,  reach  fi-om  the 
centre  of  one  post  to  the  centre  of  the  next. 

The  worms  are  fed  on  hurdles  placed  on  the 
shelves — one  hurdle  on  every  shelf,  and  between 
every  two  posts.  Hurdles  of"  network  are  now  in 
general  use  at  the  north,  though  there  still  exists 
a  prejudice  against  them  in  the  minds  of  some  silk- 
growers.  In  extensive  cocooneries,  however,  it  ia 
diflicult  to  conceive  how  they  can  be  dispensed 
with.     Their  size  should  be  made  to  correspond 
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to  the  width  of  the  shelf,  and  the  distance  between 
the  posts;  say 3  feet  by  3  leet  10^:  inches,  which 
will  allow  a  quarier  ol'  an  inch  play  between  the 
posts.  The  vacant  spaces  between  the  hurdles 
and  opposite  to  the  posts,  should  be  closed  by  strips 
ol'a  suitable  size  when  the  worms  are  ready  to  spin; 
otherwise,  some  oftiiem  will  Ibrm  their  cocoons  in 
these  vacancies.  The  Irames  of  the  luirdles  are 
made  of  laths  2  inches  by  fths.-  The  most  expe- 
ditious, as  well  as  the  strongest,  way  of  putting 
them  together;  is  to  lay  the  lalhs  flat  in  a  mitre 
box  ;  and  saw  o(f  the  pieces  into  proper  lengths. 
Then  with  a  brace- bit,  bore  a  hole  (in  horizontal 
direction,)  at  each  corner  of  the  frame,  and  laslen 
together  with  pins.  It  is  best  that  the  hole  should 
be  bored  as  near  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  corner, 
as  the  length  of  the  bit  will  allow  ;  and  it  would 
add  still  more  to  the  strength  of  the  I'rame,  to  dip 
the  pins  in  glue,  and  even  to  glue  the  joints.  The 
network,  which  is  made  of  well  twisted,  smooth 
cotton  twine,  is  first  tied  to  each  corner  of  the 
frame,  and  then  stretched  by  means  of  a  string 
passed  through  the  outer  row  of  meshes,  and 
drawn  over  tacks  or  small  nails  driven  on  the  up- 
per side  and  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  laths,  at 
distances  of  three  or  lour  inches  I'rom  each  other. 
The  meshes  are  about  an  inch  square,  tied  to- 
gether at  the  corners  like  a  seine.  This  net  is 
obtained  at  the  north  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  not 
exceeding  8^  cents  the  square  yard.  Tiiere  is  an 
inferior  article  which  is  woven,  that  costs  aliout  6 
cents.  Either  of  them,  however,  could  readily  be 
prepared  in  most  families. 

Thechanging  of  the  worms  renders  it  necessary 
that  the  number  oT  hurdles  should  be  groater  than 
merely  sufficient  to  occupy  the  shelves  at  any  one 
time.  Perhaps  half  as  many  more  would  consti- 
tute a  full  supply.  In  fijeding,  the  hurdle  lies  on 
the  shelf  with  that  side  underneath,  and  in  contact 
with  the  shelf,  to  which  the  network  is  attached. 
When  the  operation  of  shifting  the  worms  and 
carrying  off  the  litter  is  to  be  effected,  a  fresh  .hur- 
dle is  placed  in  the  same  position,  immediately 
over  the  one  which  contains  the  worms,  and  rest- 
ing upon  it.  Cut  leaves  are  then  to  be  sprinkled 
over  it ;  and  in  a  short  time,  a  fev/  hours  at  most, 
worms  will  have  crawled  upon  the  upper  hurdle, 
when  the  lower  one  is  to  be  withdrawn  and  emp- 
tied of  its  contents.  By  this  process,  great  num- 
bers of  worms  are  changed  in  the  course  ofa  day, 
without  any  necessity  lor  handling  or  even  touch- 
ing them. 

But  the  chief  merit  of  a  cocoonery,  such  as  I 
have  attempted  to  describe,  consists  in  the  accom- 
modations which  are  allbrded  to  liic  worms  lor 
spinning.  Immediately  over  the  worms,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shelf  above,  amongst  I  lie  sills  and 
sleepers  (so  to  say,)  on  which  the  floors  of  the 
shelves  are  laid,  they  find  a  place  adapted  to  all 
their  wants.  In  the  recesses  ioimed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  laths  with  the  planks  of  the  shelves,  1 
have  seen  thousands  of  cocojiis  beautifully  and 
regularly  arranged.  According  to  this  plan,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  an  extra  shelf  fitted  up  in 
the  same  manner,  above  the  highest  one  on  which 
the  worms  are  reared.  The  advantages  of  this 
fixture  for  spinning,  are  several.  It  offers  to  the 
worms  a  quiet  and  secluded  situation,  at  a  lime 
when  thej'  should  not  be  subjected  to  interruption  ; 
while  such  as  are  backward  in  mountinir,  may  be 
attended  to,  and  supplied  with  food  as  ususal.  The 


cocoons  are  gathered  with  much  greater  facility. 
Instead  of  the  old  mode  of  picking  them,  one  by 
one,  out  of  brush  and  dried  leaves,  and  separating 
them  li'om  the  litter,  a  handltil  may  be  collected  at 
once,  without  a  particle  of  litter  u[)on  them.  The 
situation,  moreover,  appears  to  be  gratifying  to 
them.  They  do  not  leave  it  in  such  large  num- 
bers as  they  frequently  do  other  accomniodalions, 
to  wander  over  the  ceiling,  or  amongst  the  rafters 
of  the  building,  before  ihey  can  find  a  resting  place.- 
To  enable  the  worms  to  ascend  more  readily, 
ladders  of  very  siinple  construction  are  prepared. 
Take  two  very  small  laths,  about  half  an  inch 
square,  and  3  feet  long — lay  them  down  on  a  work 
bench,  at  distances  fi'om  each  other  equivalent  to 
the  spaces  between  the  shelves,  (say  13  or  14 
inches,)  and  connect  them  together  by  a  twine 
cord,  fastened  to  tacks  driven  in  the  laths  every 
three  or  four  inches.  The  tacks  on  the  upper  lath 
are  not  per|)endicularly  over  those  in  the  lower, 
but  over  the  middle  of  the  intermediate  space; 
by  which,  the  twine  is  inclined,  as  in  the  zigzag 
lines  (b  b,  8fc.)  of  fig.  3.  When  the  worms  are 
ready  to  climb,  the  ladders  are  suspended  over 
each  end  of  every  hurdle,  near  the  posts,  by  loops 
a  a,  attached  to  one  of  the  strips  of  the  ladder. 

a  a 

Fig.  3. 
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Another  fixture  for  saving  labor,  is  a  car  which 
runs  up  and  down  the  passages — to  be  filled  with 
leaves  when  the  worms  are  ied,  and  to  receive  the 
litter  when  they  are  cleaneil.  It  is  made  low 
enough  to  pass  under  the  lowest  shelves,  and  the 
wheels  are  kept  in  place  by  means  of  strips  nailed 
down  to  the  floor  of  the  room,  like  the  rails  on  a 
rail-road.  It  serves  very  much  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  operations  in  a  cocoonery  where  labor 
is  not  abundant^  and  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  is  a  great  convenience. 

The  materials  !br  fittinii  up  a  cocoonery  shoulJ 
be  of  the  lighest  wood,  either  poplar  or  any  spe- 
cies of  pine;  and  though  not  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, it  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  neat  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  work,  il  all  the  pieces  were 
dressed,  however  slightly,  with  a  jilane. 

It  may  be  ihouaiit  that  the  plan  ol"  having  dou- 
ble rows  of  shelves,  as  in  Count  Dandolo's  co- 
coonery, and  indeed  in  many  in  this  country  built 
afior  the  model  of  his,  would  possess  advantages 
over  the  one  now  described.  -  The  wide  passages 
which  would  thereby  be  gained,  would  certainly 
be  a  great  acquisition  ;  but  it  is  at  least  (|ucsiiona- 
blc  whether  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  reach 
over  shelves  six  feet  wide,  would  be  at  all  compen- 
sated by  this  advantage.  But  to  say  nothing  of 
feeding,  the  fixtures  for  spinning,  though  they 
might  be  fitted  up  in  one  case  as  well  as  in  the 
other,  would  scarcely  be  available  when  the  lime 
arrived  fijr  gathering  the  cocoons.  The  wide 
shelves  however,  are  now  generally  disapproved. 
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They  are  heavy  and  clumsy  in  appearance,  and 
incnnvenienl  in  practice. 

The  spaces  that  silk  worms  require,  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  accurately  defined.  Of  American  wri- 
ters, (who  al!  follow  the  European  authorities,) 
some  spealc  of"  square  feet,  others  of  feet  square: 
and  others  auain  simply  mention  the  quantity  of 
feet,  without  stating  whether  it  is  linear  or  super- 
ficial measure.  Each  hurdle,  however,  of  the  di- 
mensions previously  described,  may  accommodate 
a  thousand  worms  during  their  last  age  ;  and  from 
this  datum,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
number  that  a  room  of  any  prescribed  size  will 
contain.  A  room  for  instace,  100  feet  long  and 
30  feet  wide,  with  four  rows  of  shelves,  and  five 
shelves  to  a  row — allowinij  for  a  cross  passage  in 
the  middle  and  one  at  each  end — will  contain  440 
shelves,  and  accommodate  440,000  worms.  For 
every  additional  tier  of  shelves,  which  however 
could  not  conveniently  exceed  three  more,  the 
number  might  be  increased  88.000,  or  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  nearly  700,000.  But  foreign 
writers  allow  a  still  greater  number  to  a  house  of 
these  demensions.  The  laboratory  of  Count  Dan- 
dolo,  in  which  he  reared  the  worms  from  twenty 
ounces  of  egirs,  equal  to  more  than  700,000,  was 
77  feet  lonnr,  30  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  higli.  The 
number  of  shelves  it  contained  is  not  specified. 
Experience  alone  can  determine  this  point  to  gen- 
eral satisfaction  ;  and  until  it  is  settled,  silk-grow- 
ers should  rarher  err  on  the  sate  side,  by  allowing 
abundant  space  to  their  worms. 

Altliough  the  most  approved  plan  for  construct- 
ing a  cocoonery,  has  been  altempled  to  be  detail- 
ed, including  ihe  most  convenient  size  for  the 
building,  y-et  fixtures  of  a  much  more  clumsy  de- 
scription will  answer  very  well  on  a  diminished 
scale  ;  and  almost  any  house,  even  a  barn  or  to- 
bacco house,  will  serve  for  a  cocoonery,  provided 
a  sufficient  circulation  and  ventilation  can  be  ef- 
lected.  But  when  the  business  is  entered  into 
extensively  and  systematically,  the  silk-grower 
will  doubtless  find  it  to  his  interest  lo  budd  houses 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  have  them  fitted 
up  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  economv  of  liine 
and  labor,  as  well  as  to  durability.  '-Whatever 
is  well  done,  is  twice  done,"  says  the  old  adaje. 
But  costly  cocooneries,  and  convenient  fixtures, 
alone,  will  not  command  success.  The  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  Those  who  devote  the  most  unremitted 
attention,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed. 
T.  S,  Pleasants. 


DAIRY    STOCK. 

From  the  Second  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Ma«sachu3e»s. 

The  farmers  are  unanimous  in  their  preference 
of  the  common  native  slock  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  Devon  blood  predominates,  to  any  fo- 
reign stock  with  which  they  are  acquainted. 
They  are  in  general  as  decided  in  their  preference 
of  small,  over  large-sized  cows.  They  are  not, 
however,  raisers  of  stock;  and  buy  their  cows 
wherever  they  can  find  them,  according  to  their 
best  judgment.  The  remarkable  produce,  if  so  it 
be  considered,  is  to  he  attributed  to  extraordinary 
good  management  and  keeping  ;  and  on  this  ac- 
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count,  deserves  the  more  attention,  as  showing 
what  may  be  done. 

The  dairy  stock  in  England  which  seems  to 
have  the  preference  over  all  others,  is  the  Ayr- 
shire. The  origin  of  this  slock  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained ;  but  thouirh  it  has  some  of  the  qualities  of 
the  improved  Durham,  it  is  a  race  distinct  from 
that.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  and  trreat  ex- 
penses incurred,  in  order  to  introduce  this  fine 
Ayrshire  race  of  cows  into  our  state,  by  the  Mhs- 
sachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  and  by  an  in- 
telligent and  public-spirited  friend  to  agricultu- 
ral improvement  in  Watertown.  I  regret  that  I 
am  not  able  to  obtain  such  returns  as  would  ena- 
ble me  to  speak  confidently  of  the  merits  or  de- 
fects of  til  is  stock,  so  far  as  these  cases  go  ;  but  I 
am  safe  in  saying,  that  .some  slight  disappoint- 
ment has  been  experienced,  ft  is  probable,  ii'ora 
the  celebrity  wliicii  they  had  obtained  abroad,  loo 
much  was  expected  from  them  here.  Extrava- 
gant statements  have  been  made  respi-^ciing  their 
produce  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  advocates  for 
this  stock,  and  a  man  upon  whose  authority  great 
reliance  is  placed,  has  undertaken  to  calculate  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  quarts  of  milk  given,  and 
the  number  of  pounds  of  cheese  made,  from  what 
is  stated  to  be  in  money  the  average  produce  of 
an  Ayrshire  cow.  This  is  ceriainlj'  rafhera  loose 
way  of  reaching  the  resuh.  Entire  reliance  can- 
not be  placed  upon  it.  This,  another  distinguish- 
ed Scotch  farmer  and  dairyman  admits  ;  and  saya 
that  "those  statements  are  far  too  high  and  not 
well  founded." 

He  refers  to  a  farmer,  on  whose  exactness  he 
entirely  relies,  whom  he  pronounces  a  man  of 
superior  intelligence  and  accuracy,  and  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  dairy  husbandry,  and,  farther, 
whose  stock  were  particularly  pelect,  and  "who 
had  every  inducement  to  keep  them  in  the  high- 
est condition  requisite  lor  giving  Ihe  largest  pro- 
duct in  milk."  The  farmer  referred  lo,  states, 
that  at  the  best  of  the  season  the  average  milk 
from  each  cow  is  nine  Scots  pints  (4|  gallons,) 
and  in  a  year,  1300  Scots  pints  or  650  gallons.  A 
Scots  pint  is  two  qunrls.  Now,  allowing  these 
cows  to  be  in  milk  320  days,  the  average  yield  of 
a  cow  would  be  8|  of  a  quart  per  day.  But  if  we 
understand  this  lo  be  wine  measure,  which  is  the 
usual  standard  of  measurement  in  England,  and 
compare  it  with  our  customary  admeasurement  of 
milk  in  Massachusetts,  which  is  always  beer  mea- 
sure, we  must  deduct  on^  filth;  and  then  the  ave- 
rage product  of  an  Ayrshire  cow,  compared  with 
ours,  is  6^  qls.  per  day  for  320  days.  Such  a 
yield  ia  often  surpassed  by  cows  of'  our  native 
stock.  I  have  before  me  the  case  of  a  cow  of  na- 
tive stock  amonfT  us,  who.  in  268  days,  yielded 
2923  beer  qls.  of  milk  ;  and  of  another,  that  pro- 
duced 3975  beer  qts.  of  milk  in  ten  months.  I 
can  produce,  within  my  own  knowledge,  a  list  of 
nearly  fifty  cows  of  native  slock,  almost  as  pro- 
ductive as  these.  I  do  not  mean  to  undervalue 
Ihe  imported  stock.  Far  from  it.  I  deem  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Ayrshire  stock  and  the  iniproved 
Durham  short-horn,  a  great  benefaction  to  the 
country.  Their  tendency  to  fatten,  their  early 
maturity,  their  beautiliil  proportione,  highly  com- 
mend them  to  our  good  will  and  our  interests.  Ae 
yet,  we  have  not  had.  by  any  means,  a  sufficiently 
fair  trial  of  ibeir  dairy  properties?  so  as  tp  deter- 
mine  fully,  either  for  or  againgt  them  ;  and  it  has 
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been  found  here,  in  repeated  instances,  as  it  has 
proved  abroad,  that  a  cow,  from  a  cross  of  an  im- 
proved Durham  with  the  Devon,  has  given  a  va- 
Juabie  animal  for  tlie  dairy.  l>ut  among  the  great 
advantages  which  is  to  result  from  the  introduction 
of  this  improved  and  beautiful  stock,  is  this  :  to 
give  our  farmers  a  knowledge  of  what  can  be 
done  by  skill,  intelligence,  care,  selection,  and 
perseverance  in  the  art  of  breeding  animals  for 
any  purpose  ;  in  obviating  defects  of  form,  con- 
stitution, and  habit;  and  in  perpetuating  and 
transmitting  excellent  and  desirable  properties. 
In  the  Ayrshire  stock,  and  in  the  improved  short- 
horns, the  most  shrewd  and  persevering  efforts 
have  been  exerted,  and  the  highest  practical  skill 
and  philosophy  have  been  taxed  to  carry  this  race 
to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  any  thing  of 
the  kind  can  be  ;  and  the  success  has  been  deci- 
sive and  wonderful.  Excepting  in  one  instance, 
to  which  I  shall  hereafter  reier  at  large,  perhaps 
there  cannot  be  Ibund  in  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  single  instance  of  any  enhghtened,  de- 
termined, and  systematic  attempt  to  form  a  race 
of  animals  oi'  particular  and  desirable  properties. 
It  is  most  important  that  this  should  be  attempted 
in  different  parts  of  our  country,  with  what  are 
called  our  native  stock,  who  have  become,  in  va- 
rious ways,  so  crosse^-and  mixed  up,  that  there  is 
in  truth  no  particular  race  among  them.  A  large 
portion  of  them  are  as  ungainly,  unthrifty,  and 
unproductive  as  can  well  be  represented  or  ima- 
gined. Yet  there  are  among  them  so  many  ex- 
traordinary animals— extraordinary  for  their  pro- 
duce in  milk,  butter  and  chetese — that  a  lew  years 
of  careful  and  intelligent  selection  from  the  ma- 
terials already  to  our  hand,  and  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  those  philosophical  principles  of  breedinsj 
which  are  well  ascertained  and  understood,  would 
undoubtedly  give  us  a  breed  of  animals,  a  stock 
or  race  of  animals,  greatly  superior  to  that  which 
now  exists  among  us.  This  has  been  attempted 
in  one  instance  by  a  highly  intelligent  breeder 
among  us  ;  and  he  is  now  able  to  show  three 
generations  of  animals  of  as  extraordinary  charac- 
ter for  the  creamy  or  butyraceous  quality  of  their 
milk,  as  has  ever  been  known  ;  two  quarts  ol 
what  is  called  the  strippings,  the  last  part  drawn 
off"  of  the  milk  of  one  of  these  cows,  having  re- 
peatedly produced  one  pound  of  butter ;  and  the 
cream,  as  it  came  from  the  pans,  as  1  have  seen 
myselfj  becoming  by  churning  converted  into  but- 
ter of  the  finest  description  in  less  than  one  mi- 
nute by  the  watch  ;  and  this  process  repeated  at 
pleasure. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  amonnt  of  cheese 
made  by  the  English  dairies,  with  some  in  this 
county  of  which  I  have  here  siveii  an  account. 

An  Ayrshire  cow,  it  is  said  by  the  English  au- 
thorities, will  yield  257  lbs.  butter  per  annum,  or 
about  5  lb,?,  per  week,  all  the  year  round,  besides 
raifeing  the  calf;  or  of  new  milk  cheese,  about  514 
lbs.  There  returns  are  certainly  large  ;  but  they 
rest  upon  a  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  milk, 
which  the  cow  is  supposed  to  yield,  rather  than 
upon  any  account  of  an  actual  yield.  None  at 
least  is  given.  This,  therefore,  is  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  it  would  be,  if  it  were  a  precisely  ascer- 
tained result.  One  of  the  best  authorities  says, 
that  in  England,  "a  well-fed  cow  of  a  good  breed 
will  produce,  upon  an  average,  180  lbs.  of  butter 
in  the  season.    The  common  calculation  is,  in- 


deed, 150  lbs. ;  but  this  is  made  upon  mixed 
stock,  which  affords  no  certain  data.  In  the  Ep- 
ping  district,  whore  there  is  an  indiscriminate  mix- 
ture of  Devon,  Suffolk,  Leicester,  Holderness,  and 
Scotch,  the  calculation,  in  a  well-managed  dairy, 
amounts  to  212  lbs. ;  that  is,  6  lbs.  per  week  du- 
ring 26  weeks,  and  4  lbs.  per  week,  during  14 
weeks.  The  average  product  of  cheese  in  the 
best  dairies,  where  the  whole  milk  and  cream  are 
used,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  4  cwt. — 
that  is,  448  lbs.  On  deep  grazing  soils,  that  carry 
a  heavy  slock,  a  well-managed  cow  is  reckoned  to 
make  from  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  to  six 
hundred  pounds.  In  Somersetshire,  the  average 
is  4^  cwt.,  or  540  lbs. ;  in  Essex  not  so  hiirh,  and 
in  the  midland  counties  something  more  than  3 
cwt."  It  will  be  seen,  in  looking  back  upon  the 
dairy  returns  in  some  parts  of  this  county,  that 
they  are  inferior  to  these,  not  frequently  passing 
beyond  250  or  300  lbs.  of  new  milk  cheese.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  returns  of  some  of  the  dairies 
in  Cheshire  show  an  actual  amount  of  annual  pro- 
duce of  more  than  500  lbs.  to  a  cow,  and  in  some 
cases  627  and  632  lbs.  It  may  be  said,  that  this 
is  owing  to  the  fine  pasturage  which  is  to  be  (bund 
in  Cheshire  and  its  vicinity  ;  to  the  particular  care 
which  is  taken  of  the  cows;  and  the  system  of 
high  leeding  adopted.  But  it  shows  conclusively 
that  the  cows  are  capable  of  being  brought  to  this 
productive  yield ;  and  the  feed  and  management 
are  matters  which  can  be  adopted  any  where. 


REMARKABLE    DAIRY  PRODUCTS.      A    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS  FARfllER. 

From  the  same. 

This  farmer  has  now  a  dairy  of  24  cows  ;  and 
they  produce  a  cheese  per  day,  weighing  about 
100  lbs.  Supposing  that  it  requires  a  gallon  of 
milk  to  produce  one  pound  of  cheese,  this  would 
give  400  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  or  at  the  rale  of 
16|  of  a  quart  to  a  cow.  These  cows  are  all  of 
native  stock  ;  most  of  them  raised  by  himself. 
JBis  average  product  of  new  milk  cheese  to  a  cow 
in  a  season,  is  between  500  and  600  lbs.  Last 
year  the  actual  yield  was  598  lbs.  to  a  cow.  Of 
his  24  cows  last  year,  two  were  heilers  of  two 
years  old,  just  come  in.  Four  years  since  he  was 
the  owner  of  a  cow,  whose  milk  in  the  best  season 
amounted  by  actual  weight  to  70  lbs.  per  day. 
During  the  time  of  her  greatest  yield,  she  was  fed 
with  four  pails  of  cheese  whey,  and  some  rye 
meal.  She  was  of  native  stock.  This  farmer  has 
a  heifer  from  her,  which  gives,  as  he  supposes,  60 
lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  He  gives  an  opinion,  which, 
from  his  successful  experience,  certainly  deserves 
attention ;  that  heilers  which  "come  in"  with 
their  first  calf  at  two  years  old,  do  better  than 
when  their  coming  in  is  delayed  until  three  years 
old.  Their  milking  properties  are  in  this  way  im- 
proved. Probably  he  is  right  in  this  matter;  but 
the  general  experience  of  the  best  farmers  recom- 
mends that,  if  a  heifer  comes  in  at  two  years  old, 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  another  calf) 
under  at  least  eighteen  months  from  this  time. 

The  establishment  of  this  farmer  is  substantial 
and  independent.  As  far  as  the  common  comforts 
of  lile  are  concerned,  little  more  seems  to  be  de- 
sired. Good  air,  good  water,  plenty  of  bread, 
plenty  of  fuel,  plain  and  substantial  clothing  made 
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by  the  hands  of  his  own  famil)'-,  and  the  product 
in  a  great  measure  of  their  own  flocks  and  fields  ; 
an  estate  which  he  can  call  his  own  with  truth, 
because  it  has  been  purchased  not  by  fraudulent 
speculation  upon  other  people's  earnings,  but  by 
the  healthful  toil  of  his  own  muscles  and  the 
sweat  of  his  own  brow  ;  luxuriant  pastures  filled 
with  those  beneficent  animals,  who  are  nourished 
by  his  kindness,  and  settle  their  bills  in  the  most 
honorable  manner  every  night  and  morning  ;  and 
a  clean  dairy  room  of  ample  dimensions  and  ex- 
emplary neatness,  with  its  numerous  shelves,  load- 
ed with  the  richest  produce,  and  speaking  as  well 
for  the  in-door  as  the  out-door  management ;  these 
features  combined  in  this  picture,  present  one  of 
those  beautiful  examples  of  rural  independence, 
and  the  bountillil  rewards,  with  which  a  kind  pro- 
vidence is  pleased  to  crown  industry,  frugality, 
and  good  management,  with  which  I  am  happy 
to  say  the  county  of  Berkshire  is  every  where 
sprinkled  over,  even  on  its  high  mountain  sum- 
mits, as  well  as  on  its  fertile  alluvions,  and  in  its 
peaceful  and  secluded  valleys.  The  independent 
proprietor  of  this  establishment  is  now  sixty-six 
years  old.  At  the  a<re  of  nineteen  he  was  not  the 
owner  of  a  dollar.  He  now  admits  himself  worth 
thirty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  all  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  is  the 
produce  of  his  own  farming  industry,  as  he  has 
never  been  engaged  in  any  speculation  whatever. 
A  higher  good  than  all  this  is  found,  in  the  fact, 
which  he  added  with  an  honest  pride  and  an  en- 
viable pleasure,  that  he  had  brought  up  eight  chil- 
dren in  tiabits  of  honest  industry  ;  and  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  disgraced  his  parents. 

The  standard  of  dollars  and  cents  is  a  very  im- 
perfect standard  by  which  to  measure  the  prospe- 
rity of  such  a  man.  It  is  a  prosperity  which  mo- 
ney cannot  purchase,  and  money  cannot  n)easure. 
It  is  a  prosperity  flowing  from  deeper,  purer,  and 
more  enduring  sources  ;  from  a  competency  for 
the  evening  of  lile,  earned  by  honest  labor;  a 
mind  unembarrassed  by  the  tear  of  want,  and  the 
vexatious  caprices  of  trade  and  speculation  ;  and 
a  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  of  ihat  just  and 
beneficent  providence,  whose  blessings  have  ren- 
dered his  peacelul  and  unpretending  labors  suc- 
cessful. 


FEEDIA'G    AND    FATTENING   SWINE. 
AS  FOOD. 


APPLES 


From  Uie  same. 

Of  the  swine  of  Berkshire  county,  there  is  little 
remarkable.  I  met  repeatedly  with  a  breed  called 
the  JMocho  breed,  which  are  much  esteemed.  I 
have  found  them  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  state, 
but  I  can  obtain  no  account  of  their  origin.  The 
Berkshire  breed  from  England  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  county,  and  will  extend  itself  as 
soon  as  its  merits  are  properly  appreciated.  It  is 
the  best  hog  that  we  have  among  us  ;  and  when 
used  as  a  cross  with  some  of  our  small  boned 
breed,  such  as  the  Byfield  or  the  China,  or  the 
Mocho,  the  progeny  is  highly  approved.  In  a 
cross  with  the  grass  breed,  so  common  in  New 
.York,  the  produce  is  very  fine.  Beautiful  sam- 
ples of  this  cross  have  been  produced  on  one  of 
the  best  managed  farms  in  iMassachusetts,  in  Lex- 
ington, near  Boston.  The  average  size,  at  eleven 
and  twelve  months  old,  has  been  300  to  350  lbs.  ; 


and  with  extraordinary  care  and  feed  they  have 
been  made  to  exceed  400  lbs.  at  ten  months  old. 
This  early  ripeness,  in  all  animals  designed  for  the 
butcher,  is  of  great  importance. 

On  the  dairy  fiirms,  the  raising  of  pork  is  exten- 
sively pursued,  excepting  where  the  whey  itself  is 
used  for  the  cows.  The  expediency  of  using  the 
whey  for  the  cows,  or,  in  preference,  of  keeping 
swine,  is  a  vexed  question  among  the  farmers, 
which  I  have  no  means  of  determining.  One 
hog  is  usually  kept  to  four  cows.  A  shoat,  weigh- 
ing seventy  pounds  in  the  spring,  kept  upon  the 
slops  of  the  dairy  and  pasturage,  and  some  meal 
or  potatoes,  or  both,  may  be  expected,  in  the  fall, 
to  weigh  250  lbs.  ;  and  the  farmers  in  general  con- 
sider more  than  one  hundred  pounds  of  this  pro- 
duce as  in  justice  to  be  credited  to  the  four  cows. 
This,  I  believe,  is  in  most  cases  an  under-estimate. 
No  article  can  be  given  to  swine,  so  conducive  to 
thrift  as  milk,  or  the  slops  of  the  dairy. 

One  of  the  best  establishments  for  latting  swine 
I  found  in  Great  Barrington.  This  farmer,  wliose 
whole  management  is  excellent,  fatted,  the  year 
before  the  last,  twenty-four  large  hogs.  The  cur- 
rent year  he  has  fatted  twenty-five,  and  their  ave- 
rage weisht  was  318  lbs. ;  'total  7,950  lbs.  His 
mode  of  fatting  swine  deserves  attention.  "Aa 
soon  as  the  pastures  will  aflbrd  a  good  bite  of 
grass,  he  turns  them  in  where  they  can  have  plenty 
of  clover  and  water.  He  is  careful  to  salt  them 
once  a  week,  or  ofiener,  if  the  season  is  wet;  and 
changes  them  from  one  pasture  to  another,  as  he 
does  sheep  or  other  stock,  which  is  of  much  im- 
portance through  the  summer.  As  soon  as  he 
gathers  his  harvest,  he  gives  them  the  stubbles. 
VV^hen  these  are  well  gleaned,  he  gives  them  cora 
cut  up  by  the  ground  for  a  few  days  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  keep  them  closely  shut  up  and  feed  them 
highly  in  the  beginning;  .having  no  exercise,  it 
tends  to  produce  the  blind  staggers.  In  order  to 
remedy  this,  they  must  be  put  upon  thin  feed  and 
have  as  much  salt  as  they  v.'ill  eat.  He  commen- 
ces steaming  potatoes  for  his  hogs  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, his  rufa  bagas  not  being  then  matured;  he 
mashes  them  fine;  puts  nothing  with  them  but 
the  sour  milk  from  six  cows,  and  four  quarts  of 
salt  to  a  box  of  twenty-eight  bushels.  This  feed 
he  continues  three  weeks.  Afierwards,  he  com- 
mences steaming  ruta  baga,  and  continues  this 
teed  until  the  first  of  December,  which  is  five 
weeks.  He  puts  with  the  ruta  baga,  alter  being 
mashed  fine,  four  quarts  of  salt  and  three  bushels 
of  oats  and  peas  ground  together,  into  a  box  con- 
taining twenty-eight  bushels.  On  this  feed  they 
do  extremely  well.  This  feed  he  continues  until 
the  25th  of  December;  and  then  finishes  off  with 
meal  and  corn."  The  free  use  of  salt  is  unques- 
tionably of  much  advantage. 

A  very  successful  fattener  of  swine  in  another 
county,  whose  authority  in  this  matter  is  decisive, 
is  in  the  habit  of  boiling  corn  in  a  large  vessel, 
and  with  the  mixture  putting  in  a  ihw  quarts  of 
wood  ashes.  The  proportions,  I  cannot  exactly 
ascertain  ;  but  he  considers  its  use  once  a  day  of 
great  benefit  to  the  health  and  appetite  of  his 
swine.  He  is  careful  likewise  to  put  charcoal  into 
their  styes  once  a  week.  A  finer  slock  of  swine,  or 
a  finer  display  of  fattening  swine.  I  have  never  seen 
than  I  have  seen  at  this  farmer's  place,  which  is 
certainly  a  conclusive  test  of  the  excellence  of  his 
managempnt. 
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I  have  statements  without  number  of  the  value 
ofappies  for  feedinp^  swine.  In  one  case  the  gain 
upon  ravv  apples  was  11  pounds  weight  in  12  days  ; 
and  in  this  case  nothini^exceptingappies  was  used. 
The  best  form  of  using  them  seems  to  be  to  boil 
them  with  potatoes ;  and  it  is  recommended  by 
several  liirmerri  in  this  case  to  put  the  apples  at 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle  ;  and  the  potatoes  become 
thus  impregnated  with  their  flavor.  This  compa- 
ratively new  use  and  value  of  apples  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  great  discovery  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial character.  Many  iarmers,  not  accustomed 
to  speak  lightly,  pronounce  them  of  equal  value  as 
potatoes  for  the  fatting  of  swine,  tor  milch  cows, 
and  for  beef  cattle.  1  can  answer  for  tlie  human 
animal.  There  is  no  food  more  healthful  or  more 
nutritious,  in  reasonable  quantities,  than  apples, 
cooked  or  raw.  A  dish  of  baked  apples  and  pure 
milk  is  of  all  others  the  most  delicious  to  ths  una- 
dulterated taste;  and  the  fyee  use  of  apples  and 
milk,  in  place  of  the  miserable  slops  of  tea  and 
coffee,  would  give  to  the  young  bipeds  of  the 
family  vigorous  bodies  and  bright  minds;  abate  a 
large  item  in  domestic  expenses;  and  prevent  a 
taste  for  the  two  greatest  and  unalleviated  curses 
with  which  humanity  was  ever  visited,  tobacco 
and  rum. 


THE    TWIN,    OR  OKRA    COTTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Columbia,  March  26th,  1839. 

I  have  a  new  species  of  cotton,  of  which  [  will 
some  (lay  try  and  give  you  an  account.  I  know 
too  little  yet  to  venture  to  give  any  thing  for  the 
public  ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  very  short  account  of 
what  I  do  know. 

A  Mr.  Terry,  of  Autauga  county,  Alabama, 
some  years  ago,  bought  some  Petit  Gulf  seed.  A 
Bingle  stalk  was  observed  in  a  field,  without  limbs, 
and  having  great  numbers  of  bolls  adhering  im- 
mediately to  the  stalk,  or  in  clusters  on  very  short 
limbs.  The  cotton  had  all  been  picked  out  except 
a  single  lock  with  nine  seeds.  From  these  seeds 
the  variety  has  been  propagated.  The  seed  sold 
in  1837,  at  50  cents  a  [)iece'.  Last  fltll  1  bought  at 
8160,  a  bushel.  The  cotton  exammed  by  me  ex- 
hibited a  distinct  variety.  It  had  rarely  any  limbs 
longer  than  one  joint,  sometimes  two  ;  the  bolls 
were  two,  thi-ee,  and  as  much  as  seven  in  a  clus- 
ter. I  had  one  limb  about  four  inches  long,  with 
seven  good  bolls  u[iened  on  it.  The  stems  of  all 
of  the  bolls  shooting  from  one  place,  at  the  top  of 
the  short  limb.  The  cotton  was  exceedingly  fine, 
being,  I  think,  tv/o  to  four  cents  a  pound" better ; 
being  in  color  and  staple  the  finest  and  softest 
short  staple  I  have  ever  seen.  It  opens  earlier. 
The  field  1  examineii  was  planted  the  20th  April. 
A  very  intelligent  gentleman,  living  in  the  neiirh- 
borhood,  told  me  he  planted  similar  land  on  The 
Ist  of  April,  and  that  the  new  cotton  was  open 
two  weeks  earlier  than  hi?.  It  grows  in  sood  land 
quite  tall,  say  six  or  eight  feet ;  and  in  this  I  fear, 
will  be  the  greatest  objection  to  it,  as  it  may  fall 
when  heavily  fruited  towards  the  top  ;  but  perhaps 
this  may  be  avoided  by  topping.  Its  advantage  to 
an  Alabama  planter,  if  it  succeeds  in  rich  prairie 
lands,  will  ba  its  early  operiiijg,  by  which  the  worm 


will  be  avoided,  a  terrible  enemy,  which  has  eaten 
up  full  one-third  of  my  crops  for  five  years.  The 
appearance  of  the  stalk  is  titorelike  okra  than  any 
other — the  leaf  being  a  cotton  leaf.  If  the  "hum- 
bug" succeeds,  I  value  it  more  than  multicaulis, 
and  will  give  you  an  account  at  some  day.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  remain  very  trulv. 

Yours,  F.  H.  Elmore. 


Greene,  ^la.,  j^pril  11,  1839. 
Though  Virginia  is  not  a  cotton  growing  state, 
and  you  consequently  cannot  leel  the  same  imme- 
diate interest  in  our  southern  staple  that  you  do 
in  many  other  productions  of  the  soil  belter  suit- 
ed to  your  climate,  still,  li-om  the  position  you 
occupy  before  the  agricultural  public,  and  the  in- 
terest you  naturally  feel  in  all  things  connected 
with  the  subject  of  agriculture,  I  flatter  myselfi  a 
{qw  seeds  of  a  variety  of  cotton  recently  brought 
into  notice,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
you,  will  not  prove  unacceptable.  It  is  styled  the 
''twin"  or  "Aldridge"  cotton,  taking  its  first  ap- 
pellation from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
branches  originate  from  the  stalk,  I  think,  (for  I 
have  never  seen  it  growing ;)  its  second  fi-om  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  brought  it  before  the 
public.  Whence  or  how  it  originated  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  doubt.  Some  saying  that  it  acciden- 
tally, as  it  were,  sprung  up  in  a  cotton  field  of  Mr. 
Aldridge,  the  seed  of  which  he  carefully  preserv- 
ed— others  that  it  was  brought  from  Louisiana — 
&c.  &c.  All  this  is  conjectural,  and  though  evin- 
cing a  pardonable  curiosity,  has  but  little  to  do 
with  the  intrinsic  advantages  of  the  article.  Yet 
these  have  not  been  so  fairly  tested  as  positively 
to  be  determined.  Those  claimed  lor  it,  however, 
are  its  being  better  able  to  stand  the  efl'ects  of  a 
drought,  not  casting  the  squares,  however  severe 
this  may  be;  and  from  the  extreme  shortness  of 
its  branches,  it  will  bear  much  closer  planting; 
which,  connected  with  the  fruitfulness  of  each  in- 
dividual plant,  render  it  a  much  more  prolific  va- 
riety than  others.  It  is  not  contended  that  the 
staple  is  of  a  very  superior  quality.  'Tis  said  to 
grow  with  great  rapiditj'.  From  its  recent  origin, 
small  beginning,  and  the  price  of  ihe  seed,  fifty 
cents  n  piece,  only,  its  cultivation  has  been  quite 
limited  ;  and  further  experience  is  required  to  de- 
cide its  fiite.  Whether  it  will  eventually  prove 
that  it  has  been  brought  into  notice,  as  the  price 
would  seem  to  indicate,  for  purposes  of  specula- 
tion, like  many  other  articles,  will  ere  long  be  de- 
termined. Yet,  it  is  a  singular  variety,  and  I  wish 
I  could  send  you  more  of  tlie  seed,  that  you  might 
give  it  a  more  extended  test  in  Virginia  ;  but  I 
spare  you  more  than  half  of  a  small  parcel  which 
a  friend  has  just  given  me.  There  is  no  peculiari- 
ty attending  its  cultivation  :  and  your  climate  no 
doubt  is  sufficiently  favorable  to  promise  success 
to  your  experiment — or,  if  it  fail,  it  will  be  so  limi- 
ted as  not  to  create  any  very  serious  shock. 

The  two  foregoing  extracts  fi-om  private  letters, 
seem  to  refer  to  the  same  new  variety  of  cotton; 
and  as  each  correspondent  enclosed  a  kw  of  the 
seeds,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  rear  and  compare  the 
plants.  Deeming  the  information  as  not  only  cu- 
rious and  interesting,  but  as  promising  much  value 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  south,  we  wrote 
immediately  to  ask  leave  of  the  first  correspondent 
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to  publish  his  preliminary  statement,  in  advance 
of  the  more  full  future  information  he  had  pro- 
mised.    Tliis  he  kindly  accorded,  and  therefore 
we  are  authorized  to  give,  what  is  always  so  desi. 
rable,   the  writer's  signature   to  his   statement. 
Time  did  not  permit  a  like  application  to  the  other 
and  more  remote  correspondent ;  or  leave  would 
also  have  been  asked  of  him  to  publish  what  he  de- 
signed to  be  private  ;  and,  therefore,  in  taking  the 
liberty,  the  name  of  the  correspondent  is  withheld. 
The  high  authority  which  we  attach  to  the  opi- 
nions of  both  these  gentlemen,  offers  to  us  a  much 
better  assurance  of  the  superior  value  of  this  new 
kind  of  coilton,  than  the  enormous  price  of  its 
seed.     Still,   it  would  seem,  there  is  no  mode  so 
effectual  to  introduce  a  new  thing,  whether  it  be 
of  the  most  valuable  kind,  or  the  most  palpable 
humbug  and  cheat,  as  to  ask  for  it  a  price  of  the 
most  unheard  of  enormity.     It]  according  to  the 
heretofore  liberal  and  universal  procedure  of  south- 
ern agriculturists,  the  first  holders  of  this  variety 
of  cotton,  had  offered  to  give' away  seeds,  or  to 
sell  them  at  merely  a  fully  remunerating  price, 
few  persons   would  have  cared  to  plant  them. 
But  by  pursuing  the  contrary  course,  and  asking 
50  cents  a  seed,  the  anxiety  to  obtain  them  has 
probably  been  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  ad- 
vance of  price.     All  this  is  well,  if  confined  to 
real  improvements  ;  and  if  such  cannot  be  intro- 
duced by  operating  by  means  of  reason  and  sound 
precept,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  it  should  be 
done  by  operating  on  the  credulity  and  folly  of  the 
recipients.     But,  unfortunately,  it  has  come  to  be 
considered  that  the  high  price  asked  for  new  seeds, 
&c.,  is  alo7ie  sufficient  evidence  of  their  intrinsic 
value;  and  hence  dupes  are  continually  made  by 
the  vilest  and  grossest  impositions  that  can  be  im- 
agined.   Tlius  Grant  Thorburn's  -'Chinese  corn," 
at  25  cents,  and  latterly  ^1  the  ear,  has  been  sold 
as  readily  as  if  its  alleged  superior  qualities  were 
supported  by  the  most  indisputable  evidence,  in- 
stead of  by  none  whatever,  except  the  price. 

But  let  us  not  quarrel  with  the  workings  of  fol- 
ly, if  they  lead  to  wise  and  profitable  results  ;  and 
we  may  bear  even  that  dupes  should  be  made, 
(as  they  jore/er  this  mode  of  instruction,)  by  the 
sellers  of  Chinese  corn  and  muhicaulis  seed,  in 
consideration  that  the  same  kind  of  folly  will  in- 
troduce and  establish  the  culture  of  the  Rohan  po- 
tato, (recently  selling  at  25  cents  the  pound,)  the 
okra  cotton,  (if  it  should  be  what  it  is  supposed,) 
the  morus  multicaulis,  and,  what  will  be  of  incalcu- 
lable value  and  importance  to  the  country,  the  great 
industry  of  silk-culture.  For  our  countrymen 
closed  their  ears  to  ail  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
entering  upon  this  culture,  until  the  plants  to  feed 
oa  rose  to  three  cents  the  bud ;  and  now,  thou- 


sands are  about  to  feed  worms,  induced  at  first 
solely  by  the  high  price  of  the  morus  multicaulis  ; 
and  we  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  this  most  valu- 
able culture  will  now  be  speedily  and  surely  estab- 
lished.—Ed.  F.  R. 


LOIPf    DISTEMPER   IN   HOGS. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

3farch  SOth,  1839. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister for  1838,  1  find  a  piece  from  the  Tennessee 
Farmer,  signed  Parvus  Agricola,  entitled  "loin  dis- 
temper in  hogs;"  by  which  I  suppose  is  meant  the 
dragging  of  the  loins  and  hind  legs — not  an  un- 
common disease  with  hogs.  Why  Agricola  hap- 
pened to  stumble  upon  arsenic  as  a  remedy  for  the 
above  disease,  1  am  at  loss  to  conceive  ;  unless  in- 
deed it  was  to  rid  the  poor  animal  of  his  misery, 
and  himself  of  further  trouble,  by  his  speedy  death, 
which  I  suppose  would  have  been  the  case,  had  it 
have  acted  on  the  hog  as  on  most  other  animals; 
but  with  them  it  is  said  to  be  innoxious,  and  al- 
though harmless,  as  it  proved  to  be,  it  certainly  did 
no  good.  Now  his  other  remedy  "of  pouring  hot 
tar  over  the  loins  of  the  hog,"  has  some  reason  with 
it,  and  to  which  probably  he  is  indebted  for  the 
cure. 

It  is  to  guard  the  inexperienced  against  the  in- 
discriminate use  ol'  so  deadly  a  medicine  as  arse- 
nic, and  to  suirgest  a  very  simple,  as  well  as  effi- 
cient mode  of  treatment  for  the  said  disease,  which 
I  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  pursinng,  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  notice  the  remarks  of  Parvus 
Agricola.  My  method  of  cure  though,  for  ought  I 
know,  may  be  in  common  use,  as  it  is  very  easily 
practised,  and  one  that  1  should  think  would  sug- 
gest iiself  to  almost  every  observing  man.  But  as 
we  in  Virginia,  are  in  the  habitof  committing  most 
of  the  minor  detads  of  our  agricultural  labors  to 
oihers,  the  disease  as  well  as  the  remedy,  may 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  more  reflecting, 
and  of  those  most  interested. 

The  dragging  of  the  loins  in  hogs  is  occasioned, 
as  I  suppose,  for  I  never  dissected  one,  by  a  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  which  may  or  may  not  be  occa- 
sioned by  worms,  as  they  are  frequently  found  in 
that  part  of  the  animal ;  and  the  mode  of  treatment 
that  !  should  think  would  most  naturally  suggest 
itself,  would  be  to  produce  counter  irritation  on  the 
surface,  nearest  the  part  affected.  With  this  view, 
(  make  a  small  incision  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
through  the  skin,  just  over  the  kidneys,  and  intro- 
duce into  each  incision  one  or  two  peas,  beans,  or 
ijrains  of  corn,  as  may  be  most  convenient  at  the 
time,  previously  rolled  in  tar,  and  close  tlie  skin 
over  them,  thereby  producing  an  issue  over  each 
kidney.  The  result  has  been,  that  in  a  iew  daya 
the  hog  was  restored  to  its  legs  again,  and  in  a  short 
time  to  its  perfect  health.  This  practice  I  have 
followed  for  some  years,  and  in  no  instance  have  I 
seen  it  fail  to  produce  a  radical  cure.  An  issue 
made  in  any  other  way  would  doubtless  be  equal- 
ly efficacious.  The  above  mode  was  adopted  as 
the  most  simple  that  presented  itself  to  my  mind. 
It  was  in  this  way,  I  presume,  by  pouring  the 
hot  tar  over  the  loins  of  his  hog,  that  Parvus  Ag- 
ricola effected  a  cure,  and  not  by  the  use  of  arse- 
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nic;  and  conceiving  mine  to  be  the  most  simple 
and  efficient,  remedy  of  the  two,  I  have  ventured 
to  recommend  it. 

Should  these  desultory  remarks  be  the  means  of 
prolonging  the  lile  of  any  good  grunter,  my  object 
will  have  been  attained;  as,  however  grovelling  an 
animal  the  hog  may  be  in  its  nature,  it  it  neverthe- 
less one  ol'  the  indispensibles  of  low-land  Virginia 
husbandry  ;  as  a  well  stored  smoke-house,,  and  the 
contents  freely  used,  makes  honest  and  good  ne- 
groes, to  say  nothing  of  other  benefits  and  com- 
forts derived.  A  Lowlandek. 


PRICE    OF    MORUS    MULTICAULIS    SEED. 

The  'Journal  of  Commerce,'  of  New  York,  gives 
the  following  as  a  remarkable  example  of  high 
prices,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  public  to  pay 
ihera.  But  the  intelligent  editors  of  that  paper 
did  not  mention,  and  probably  were  not  aware  of 
the  most  important  item  in  the  account,  which 
makes  the  prices  and  the  dupery  both  transcen- 
dent. This  is,  first,  that  neither  these,  nor  any 
of  the  many  pounds  of  seeds  sold  in  this  country 
as  of  the  moms  multicaulis,  were  grown  on  that 
variety  of  mulberry;  and  secondly,  that  even  if  they 
had  been  so  grown,  that  the  seeds  would  rarely, 
if  ever,  produce  the  same  kinds  as  the  parent  tree. 

"  Good  Profits. — A  person  last  year  received  a 
small  invoice  of  the  morus  mullicaulis  seed  from 
Canton,  which  cost  then  about  four  dollars  per 
pound.  It  was  afterwards  re-sold  several  times, 
at  a  constantly  increased  price,  and  a  small  parcel 
is  said  lo  have  been  sold  at  one  hundred  dollors  the 
pound.  The  price  has  since  abated  a  little,  and 
the  present  market  rate  may  be  quoted  at  about 
eighty  dollars  the  pound." 


EFFECTS    OF     E3IAKCIPATI0:V     OF     SLAVES     IK 
JAMAICA. 

FroiiTtlie  Iviiigston  (Jam.)  Despatcli. 

We  are  "■eltinnj  on  here  terrible  bad.  The 
behavior  of  the  neirroes  is  enough  to  drive  one 
out  of  his  senses.  The  lew  that  do  turn  out,  do 
about  one  fburlh  of  a  day's  work,  and  that  for  the 
most  exorbitant  wages — viz  :  2s.  Id.  lor  cutting 
canes  in  the  fields;  2s.  6d.  lor  wainmeii;  3s.  4d.  tor 
cane  carriers;  3.s.  '4d.  fjr  mill  feeders  ;  2s.  IkZ.  tor 
green  trash  carriers;  2s.  6d.  for  dry  trash  carriers; 
3s.  4d.  lor  boilermen,  and  3s.  4d.  ibr  stokermen. 
Some  of  the  cane  piet-ps  not  cleaned  since  last  crop, 
and  lor  crop  of  1810,  no  prospects  whatever.  A  kw 
acres  of  cane-holes  dug,  but  no  body  will  plant;  and 
even  the  late  plants  of  the  present  crop  (1839)  have 
some  of  them  not  been  cleaned  since  they  were 
planted;  consequently  one  half  is  dead,  and  the 
other  so  stunted  Irom  neglect,  that  they  will  not  be 
worth  the  cutting;  for  instead  of  two  liogsheads  to 
the  acre  (which  they  ought  to  iiave  given  had 
they  been  attended  to,)  they  will  not,  I  sup- 
pose, give  more  than  a  barrel.  It  looks  as  if  it 
was  the    intention  of  the   negroes  to  take    as 


much  of  this  crop  of!  as  will  suit  their  purposes, 
and  let  the  rest  rot,  and  malte  no  preparations  for 
any  future  one.  When  I  say  suit  their  purposes,  I 
mean  pisl  to  work  as  much  as  will  supply  them 
with  what  money  they  may  require.  Some  of  my 
principal  hands  are  so  busy  planting  pams  in  their 
grounds  this  week,  that  they  have  had  not  time  to 
bestow  a  thought  on  the  poor  proprietor's  produce. 
"An  estate  in  our  neighborhood  has  struck 
work  (or  two  or  three  days  past,  and  left  about  40 
loads  of  canes  rotting  in  the  mill  yard,  merely 
because  rent  had  been  demanded. 


CARROTS. 

Fromtlie  Second  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts. 

Jeremiah  Valet,  late  of  Stockbridge,  but  now 
an  emigrant  to  the  fertile  west,  a  true  philosopher 
in  a  homely  garb,  a  pure  diamond,  though  never  in 
the  hands  of  the  lapidary,  (I  would  not  say  this  if 
he  were  not  out  of  the  reach  of  my  voice,)  was 
much  in  the  habit  of  raising  carrots;  and  gave  a 
prelijrence  to  them  over  every  other  vegetable  for 
tlitlening  swine  and  cattle.  This  was  the  result  of 
repealed  trials  and  long  experience.  To  fatting 
swine  he  gives  them  boiled ;  to  store  hogs,  raw. 
His  crops  averatre  800  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Jno.  Merrill  of  South  Lee,  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful cultivator  of  carrots.  Restates  the  yield 
on  two  acres  at  600  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  and  the 
cost  of  cultivation,  exclusive  of  manure  and  rent 
of  land,  at  25  dollars  per  acre;  or  a  little  more 
than  four  cents  per  bushel.  For  feeding  horses, 
he  says,  he  should  preli^r  one  hundred  bushels  of 
carrots  and  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats  to  two 
hundred  bushels  of  oats.  He  applied  them  in  a 
raw  slate  to  the  feeding  of  his  team  horses,  and 
horses  in  preparation  for  market;  and  they  were 
kept  by  them  in  higlv  health  and  spiiits.  Oats 
followed  his  carrot  crop  on  tiie  same  ground  with 
great  success.  The  experience  of  J.  C.  Curwen, 
Er.g.  in  the  use  of  carrots  Ibr  horses,  corresponds 
with  that  of  Mr.  Merrill.  The  authority  of  Cur- 
wen is  unquestionable  ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
employing  constantly  as  many  as  eighty  horses 
on  liis  larm  and  in  his  extensive  coal-mines. 

"I  cannot  omit"  he  says, "stating  the  great  profit 
of  carrots.  I  have  found  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  two  years,  that  where  eight  pounds  of  oat- 
feeding  was  allowed  to  draft  horses,  four  pounds 
might  be  taken  away  and  supplied  by  an  equal 
weight  of  carrots  ;  and  the  health,  spirit,  and 
ability  of  the  horses  lo  do  their  work  be  perfectly 
as  good  as  with  the  whole  quantity  of  oats.  VVilh 
the  drill  husbandry  and  proper  attention,  very 
good  crops  of  carrots  may  be  obtained  upon  soils, 
not  generally  supposed  suitable  to  their  growth." 

He  adds  in  another  place.  "The  profits  and 
advantages  of  carrots  are  in  my  opinion  greater 
than  any  other  crop.  This  admirable  root  has, 
upon  repeated  and  very  extensive  trials  for  the  last 
three  years,  been  found  to  answer  most  perfectly 
as  a  part  substitute  for  oats.  Where  ten  pounds 
of  oats  are  given  per  day,  four  pounds  may  be 
taken  away  ;  and  their  place  supplied  by  five 
pounds  of  carrots.  This  has  been  practised  in  the 
feeding  of  eighty  horses  for  the  last  three  years, 
with  the  most  complete  success,  and  the  health 
and  condition  of  the  horses  allowed  to  be  improved 
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by  the  exchange.  An  acre  of  carrots  supplies  an 
equal  quantity  of  food  for  working  horses,  as  six- 
teen to  twenty  acres  of  oais."* 

My  own  experience  of  the  value  of  carrots, 
which  has  not  been  small,  fully  confirms  these 
statements.  I  have  obtained  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  a  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre  on  three-quar- 
ters of  an  acre ;  but  on  several  acres  ray  crop  has 
usually  averaged  600  bushels  to  the  acre. 

— Smith  of  Middlefield,  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, from  three-fourths  of  an  acre  obtained  900 
bushels. 

Charles  Knowlton  of  Ashfield,  Franklin  coun- 
ty, this  year  obtained  90  bushels  on  twelve  rods  o( 
ground.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  1200  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

D.  Moore  of  Concord,  Middlesex  county,  from 
six  rods  of  land,  obtained  this  year  56  bushels,  or 
at  the  rate  of  1493  bushels  to  the  acre. 

According  to  Josiah  Quincy's  experience  in 
Quincy,  Plymouth  co.  charging  labor  at  one  dol- 
lar per  day,  his  carrots  cost  him  eleven  cents  per 
bushel.  David  and  Stephen  Little,  in  Newbury, 
Essex  county,  in  1813,  obtained  961  bushels  to 
the  acre,  at  an  expense  of  ^79  50  every  expense 
included,  excepting  rent  of  land.  This  was  at  a 
rate  less  than  nine  cents  to  a  bushel. 

The  great  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  carrots 
lies  in  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  while  grow- 
ing free  from  weeds.  If  sowed  without  any  pre- 
paration, the  seed  is  a  long  time  in  germinating; 
and  a  plentiful  crop  of  weeds  is  liable  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  land  before  the  carrots  make  their 
appearance.  There  is  another  difficulty.  The 
carrot  seed,  from  its  minuteness,  is  liable  to  be  sow- 
ed too  thickly.  To  obviate  in  a  degree  these  ob- 
jections, let  the  ground  be  ploughed  deeply,  well 
manured,  and  put  in  fine  tilth;  and  let  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  second  crop  of  weeds  be  plough- 
ed in.  After  this,  let  the  land  be  thrown  into 
ridges  two  feet  apart,  and  the  seed  sown  on  top  of 
the  ridges  either  in  a  single  line,  or  the  ridges  be 
made  so  wide  as  to  receive  two  rows  of  carrots, 
eight  inches  or  one  foot  apart.  In  the  mean  time 
the  seed  should  be  freely  mixed  with  fine  sand  ; 
and  the  sand  kept  so  moist  that  the  seed  shall  ger- 
minate. As  soon  as  ii  is  sprouted  it  should  be 
sown.  This  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  sowing 
shall  take  place  about  the  first  of  June.  They 
will  then  have  the  start  of  the  weeds.  The  mix- 
ture with  sand  will  prevent  their  being  sown  too 
thickly.  After  the  first  thinning  and  weeding  is 
over,  if  done  with  care,  the  battle  may  be  consi- 
dered as  won.  Afterwards  let  them  be  cultivated 
with  a  plough  or  cultivator  and  kept  clean.  When 
the  time  of  digging  arrives,  the  work  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  passing  a  plough  directly 
along  the  side  of  the  carrots  ;  and  they^are  easily 
thrown  out  by  the  hand. 


For  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 
MONTHLY    COMMERCIAL    REPORT. 

The  apprehensions  of  political  disturbances, 
which  lately  existed,  are  happily  dissipated,  and  the 
recent  accounts  from  Europe,  per  steamer  Great 
Western,  show  a  favorable  stale  of  markets  there 
lor  tobacco  and  cotton,  but  not  for  gram  and  flour. 
Prices  with  us  are  influenced  accordingly.  In  to- 
bacco there  is  some  advance,  but  the  range  of  quo- 


tations is  still  ^6  to  16,  and  occasionally  higher  for 
very  choice  quality.  The  quantity  brought  in  for 
inspection  is  increasing  as  usual  at  this  period  of 
the  season. 

Considerable  sales  of  cotton  have  been  recently 
made  at  13|  to  14{r  cents,  and  some  choice  quality 
at  14f  to  15.  The  crop  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
now  confidently  believed,  will  fall  short  of  1,500,- 
000  bales.  Prices  m  this  country  are  higher  than 
the  last  quotations  from  Europe  warrant ;  ship- 
pers therefore  must  calculate  on  a  further  advance 
there. 

Large  sales  of  flour  were  made  in  Richmond 
some  ten  days  ago,  at  $6  75;  but  this  price  cannot 
now  be  obtained,  and  the  quotation  is  $6  56  to  6 
62.  Even  at  this  decline  in  price  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  shipments  will  be  made  to  England,  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  duty  there  will  advance. 

Wheat  commands  ^1  40  cents;  corn  80  to  85 
cents.    Exchange  on  England  8^  X. 

April  26,  1839. 

Ocf="  Subscribers  are  respectfully  requested  to  read 
the  conditions  of  publication,  at  the  latter  part  of 
this  number ;  and  all  of  them  who  have  not  alrea- 
dy done  so,  are  again  invited,  and  requested,  to 
make  use  of  the  privilege  oflfered  to  them  in  the 
second  and  third  articles. 


CONDITIONS    OF     THE    FARMERS       REGISTER. 

I^or   Vol.    VII.     Prices  still  more  reduced,  for 
punctual  or  advanced  payments. 

I.  The  Farmer.^  Register  is  published  in  month- 
ly numbers,  of  64  large  octavo  pages  each,  andi 
neatly  covered,  at  §5  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 
Or,  for  ^5  maybe  had  two  copies  of  the  same  cur- 
rent or  iorthcoming  volume,  for  new  subscribers,  ii' 
so  ordered  and  paid  for  in  advance,  (or  at  the  rime 
of  making  the  subscription,)  in  current  money,  (as 
described  below,)  and  without  loss  or  deduction 
lor  postage,  or  any  other  charge  to  the  publisher. 

II.  Subscribers  now  on  the  list,  who  have  al- 
ready paid  the  regular  subscription  price  of  §5  in 
the  manner  above  required,  for  a  single  copy,  shall 
have  the  privilege,  upon  semVins  a  post-paid  or- 
der, of  having  a  second  copy  of  tlie  same  volume 
sent  to  any  new  subscriber,  without  further 
charge,  for  that  volume. 

III.  A  like  privilege  will  be  allowed  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  has  not  yet  paid,  but  who  shall 
do  so,  as  above,  before  the  issue  of  the  12th  number 
of  the  7th  volume;  thus  in  efiect  reducing  to 

HALF  PRICE  THE  COST  OF  THE  WORK  TO 
EVERY  SUBSCRIBER,  OLD  OR  NEW,  "WHO  MAY 
CHOOSE  TO  AVAIL  OF  THE  OFFER. 

IV.  If,  however,  no  more  than  one  copy  is  or- 
dered, the  subscription  price  will  still  be,  as  here- 
tolbre,  ,^5  the  volume;  as  it  is  not  designed  to  per- 
mit any  subscription  debt,  or  payment,  to  be  made 
for  less  than  ^5.  And  if  an  order  is  sent  for  two 
copies,  without  compliance  with  the  conditions 
annexed,  only  one  will  be  sent. 

V.  'i'he  price  of  back  volumes,  as  heretofore,  is 
85  for  one  alone,  ,§10  for  any  three  together, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  (.93.34  cents  for  each,) 
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for  any  number  of  volumes;  except  that  vol'.  I.,  is 
to  be  Curnished  only  as  part  of  a  lull  set. 

VI.  All  mail  payments  must  bk  made 

i:?  NOTES,   OR  CHECKS,  OF  PAR  VALUE  13f  \  IR- 

GiNiA,  or  ofa  Cir  Y  and  specie-paving  bank 
of  the  state  in  which  the  subscriber  resides. 

VII.  The  risk  of  loss  of  payments  for  subscrip- 
tions, sent  (i-ee  of  postii<2:e,  which  have  been  pro- 
perly committed  to  the  mail,  or  to  the  hands  of  a 
postmaster,  is  assumed  by  the  editor. 

Vni.  All  letters  to  the  editor  in  regard  to  the 
Farmers'  Register  must  be  post-paid— except 
Buch  as  contain  articles  lor  publication. 

IX.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  dis- 
continued betbre  the  first  number  of  the  next  vo- 
lume has  been  published,  it  will  be  taken  as  a  con- 
tinuance ibr  another  year.  Subscriptions  must 
commence  with  the  beginning  of  some  one  vo- 
lume, and  will  not  be  taken  for  less  than  a  year's 
publication. 

X.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and 
subscriber,  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  as  soon 
as  the  first  number  ol'the  volume  is  issued;  and  af- 
ter that  time,  no  discontinuance  of  a  subscription 
will  be  permitted.  Nor  will  a  subscription  be  dis- 
continued for  any  earlier  notice,  vvhile  any  thing 
thereon  remains  due,  unless  at  the  option  of  the 
editor,  (or  in  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Editorial  Convention,  copied  below.) 

XI.  For  all  copies  not  received  by  mail,  at  the 


proper  post  offices,  duplicates  will  be  furnished  to 
those  subscribers  wAw  have  complied  with  their  own 
obligations;  provided  that  the  failure  sA«/i  6e /lo- 
tified  through  the  postmaster,  and  within  two 
months  after  the  date  of  the  miscarried  copy. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  Jan,  let,  1839. 
General  Regulations  adopted  by  the  Editorial  Con- 
vention. 
The  following  resolutions  of  the  Editorial  Conven- 
tion of  Virginia,  will  hereafter  form  part  of  the  Condi- 
tions of  the  Farmers'  Register,  and  will  be  strictly  ob- 
served. 

1.  "All  subscriptions  shall  hereafter  be  considered 
as  incurred  and  due  in  advance,  and  for  a  year's  pub- 
lication, unless  specially  ordered  for  a  shorter  time, 
and  paid  for  in  advance  "for  that  shorter  time,  when  so 
ordered. 

2.  "No  publication  shall  be  sent  to  the  order  of  any 
new  and  unknown  subscriber,  unless  paid  for  in  ad- 
vance,or  satisfactory  reference  be  made  to  some  known 
and  accessible  person  in  regard  to  the  subscriber  or  his 
payment.  But,  in  case  of  an  order  for  a  publication, 
without  payment,  from  a  new  subscriber  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  conditions,  a  single  number  may 
be  sent,  containing,  or  accompanied  by,  a  copy  of 
this  regulation. 

3.  "The  names  of  all  subscribers,  whose  ability  to 
pay  may  be  unknown  to  the  publisher,  and  who  may 
remain  indebted  on  ©pen  account  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  from  the  time  when  the  advanced  payment  was 
due,  shall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  subscribers." 

^Resolutions  of  the  Editorial  Convention  of  Va. 
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STATEMENT    OP     THE    COST     AND    PROFITS    OF 
AN   EXPERIMENT  IN  FEEDING   HOGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Philadelphia,  Jpril  20th,  1839. 

When  agricultural  experiments  are  fairly  and 
carefully  made,  and  their  results  recorded,  I  think 
they  have  great  value,  (let  the  results  be  what 
they  may,)  Ibr  which  reason,  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  cost  of  buying,  raising,  and 
feeding  a  lot  of  hogs,  and  the  value  produced.  I 
■am  encouraged  so  to  do  because  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  in  the 
statements  of  my  friend  who  furnished  me  with  the 
account.  It  was  not  prepared  Ibr  publication,  but 
was  sent  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  familiar  corres- 
pondence. 1  have  lately  mentioned  to  my  friend 
my  wish  to  send  it  to  yon.  He  did  not  object,  but 
as  he  did  not  specifically  authorize  me  to  attach 
his  name  to  it,  I  must  send  it  without.  I  will 
mention,  however,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful pupils  of  the  late  George  H.  Walker,  and 
that  he  is  doing  much  to  improve  his  farm,  which 
is  in  New  Jersey.  Peter  Hulme. 

I  herewith  send  you  an  account  of  expense  and 
profits  arising  from  ftjeding  hogs,  as  taken  from 
memoranda  strictly  kept.  These  porkers  were 
ied  with  my  own  hands  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  all  their  feed  was  measured  and  charged  by 
m5'self;  so  that  you  may  rest  assured,  upon  my 
responsibility,  that  every  thing  is  as  correct  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  am  convinced  that  had  T  had  a  good  breed, 
instead  of  one  of  the  worst,  I  should  have  been 
the  gainer  by  at  least  one-third.  But  as  it  has 
turned  out,  it  is  decidedly  preferable  for  a  farmer 
(removed  from  market,)  to  feed  away  all  his  grain 
than  to  sell  it.  As  I  fed  my  hogs  a  great  deal  on 
boiled  food  I  went  to  the  expense  of  purchasing 
wood,  although  I  had  sufficient  on  my  farm,  that 
no  expense  might  be  incurred  without  being  justly 
charged. 

As  I  killed  my  hogs  very  earl}-,  their  weights  are 
not  heavy — another  loss;  as  I  now  consider  the 
longer  a  hog  is  fed,  (if  he  is  a  good  feeder,)  the 
more  profit.  That  is,  when  a  hog  becomes  lazy 
whh  fat  and  is  inclined  to  spend  all  his  time,  ex- 
cept while  eating,  in  lying  about  and  sleeping, 
he  puts  on  more  tat  than  in  the  early  sfase  of  feed- 
ing, when  he  uses  a  good  deal  of  exercise.  How- 
ever, as  I  mtend  next  year  to  feed  my  porkers  till 
they  become  something  worth  looking  at,  and  as 
I  shall  still  keep  an  account  with  them,  I  shall  be 
more  fully  prepared  to  speak  positively  on  this 
question.  The  fact  is,  every  fiirmer  who  wishes 
to  try  experiments  in  feeding,  should  have  some 
means  of  weighing  his  cattle  weekly,  so  that  he 
might  tell  to  a  certainty  whether  he  was  makin<r 
or  losing  money,  as  well  as  what  food  was  the 
cheapest,  or  rather,  gave  the  most  nourishment. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  guess  work  in  all  our 
operations,  which  must  be  the  case  until  study, 
capital,  and  liberality  in  the  use  of  money,  are 
united  to  our  exertions. 
Vol.  Vn-33 


As  it  is  not  necessary  give  you  a  list  of  every 
purchase,  I  will  set  down  the  cost  of  hogs,  the  ex- 
pense of  food,  wood  and  pasture  ;  and  give  you 
items  of  credit  in  pork,  shoats,  lard,  &c. 

This  account  is  somewhat  lame  as  respects  the 
worth  of  the  pasture  and  manure.  JMy  hogs  fed 
until  harvest  on  three  acres  of  ground  covered 
thickly  with  trees,  (an  apple  orchard,  trees  forty 
feet  apart,  interspersed  with  peach  trees,)  which 
owing  to  the  dry  summer,  would  not  have  netted 
me  810  per  acre  in  any  other  crop,  and  which  I 
consider  a  fair  valuation  tor  the  pasture.  After 
harvest  they  had  the  run  ofafiHeen  acre  field. 
The  after-math  you  may  value  at  what  you  please. 
It  was  of  no  use  but  to  pasture,  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  farmers  ought  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion, as  it  is  the  only  u-ay  it  can  be  applied  ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  the  manure  left  upon  the  land  well  pays 
for  the  pasture  eaten.  However,  to  sum  up  the 
whole  concern,  I  think  the  manure  in  my  barn 
yard  made  by  the  hogs,  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  use  of  the  land  before  harvest  and  all  the 
orrass  after,  I  would  not  take,  at  a  rough  guess, 
§75  for  my  hog  dung.  Their  pasture  before  har- 
vest consisted  of  white  clover ;  (the  field  had  been 
idle  two  years  and  covered  itselJ' with  grass,)  after 
harvest  they  had  the  run  of  a  stubble  field  lor  three 
weeks  ;  and  after  that  red  clover  pasture.  During 
their  pasturins,  which  was  from  May  5th  to  Sep- 
tember 3rd,  they  had  no  drink  but  water,  with  the 
exception  of  my  small  pigs,  which  had,  in  addition,^ 
after  they  left  the  sows,  a  weak  swill,  the  slops  of 
the  house  and  Indian  corn  and  oats  ground  to- 
gether. I  had  not  much  milk  to  spare,  as  I  only 
keep  five  cows,  and  have  a  large  family  to  con- 
sume a  great  deal  of  that  article.  The  feed  of 
my  hogs,  from  the  commencement  until  killing, 
was  entirely  merchantable  food — corn,  oats,  rye, 
bran,  and  oil  cake,  and  charged  at  a  price  I  should 
have  had  to  give  for  those  articles  il'I  had  bought 
them. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1838,  I  purchased  nine- 
teen hogs  at  a  vendue,  for  which  I  paid  ^lOO. 
Four  of  them  gave  me  twenty  pigs  on  the  12th 
and  13ih  of  April.  On  the  19l'h  March,  I  brought 
home  a  sow  and  eight  pi<rs,  three  days  old,  for 
which  I  paid  814.  'The  eight  pigs  I  killed  this 
winter  for  my  own  use,  the  weight  of  which  I  will 
give  you  presently.  B»'sidps  this,  one  of  my 
sows  stole  a  bore  and  had  six  pigs  on  the  27th  of 
June. 

Now  the  whole  cost  of  hoirs,  first  cost  and  feed, 
(excepting  pasture,)  until  killing  time,  amounts  to 
the  sum  of     -        -         -  •-  ^494  91^ 

My  credits  are  as  follows  : 
1838,   Bv  38  lbs.  piir  pork,  eaten 

■bvtheflmiilvat9cei-its,  83  42 
Dec.  6,  bv  20  hogs,  wi.  4617  lbs. 

at  9r.    -         -         -         415  53 
8,  bv  93   lbs.   gut   lard,  at 

i4c.       -      ^-        "  13  02 

11,  by  50  lbs.  pi":  pork,  at  9;\     4  .50 

15,  bv  5  shoals  sold  alive,        14  30 

31.  by  3.   do  do.  7  50 

1S39,  Jan.  15,  bv  9  upr'ws:  pics, 

wt.  1706  lbs.  at  9  cents,  153  54 
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Jan.  16,  by  36  lbs  gut  lard,  at 

14c.     -        -        -        -     5  04 
16,  by  16  shoats,(on  hand,) 

valued  at  ^4  each,  64  00 


• ^880  85 


,      By  balance  credit,  ^185  93' 

So  you  see  I  have  been  paid  a  market  price  for 
all  my  food,  and  received  ^185  93 J-  for  profit. 

January  23th,  1839. 


THE  DAGUERROTIPE, 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  private  let- 
ter of  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse  to  the  editor  of 
the  Observer,  dated,  Paris,  March  9th. 

"  You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the  Daguerrotipe, 
so  called  from  the  discoverer,  M.  Daguerre.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  discoveries  of  the  age. 
I  don't  know  if  you  recollect  some  experiments  of 
mine  in  New  Haven,  many  years  ago,  when  I 
had  my  painting  room  next  to  Prof.  Silliman's  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to  fix  the 
image  of  the  Camera  Obscura.  I  was  able  to  pro- 
duce different  degrees  of  shade  on  paper,  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  means  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  liglit ;  but  finding  that  light  pro- 
duced dark,  and  dark  light,  I  presumed  the  pro- 
duction of  a  true  image  to  be  impracticable,  and 
gave  up  the  attempt.  M.  Daguerre  has  realized 
in  the  most  exquisite  manner  this  idea. 

"  A  ihw  days  ago  I  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  D. 
requesting,  as  a  stranger,  the  fiivor  to  see  his  re- 
sults, and  inviting  him  in  turn  to  see  my  Tele- 
graph. [  was  politely  invited  to  see  them  under 
these  circumstances,  for  he  had  determined  not  to 
show  them  again,  until  the  Chambers  had  passed 
definitely  on  a  proposition  for  the  government  to 
purchase  the  secret  of  the  discovery,  and  make  it 
public.  The  day  before  yesterday,  the  7th,  I 
called  on  M.  Daguerre,  at  his  rooms  in  the  Dior- 
ama, to  see  these  admirable  results. 

"They  are  produced  on  a  metallic  surface,  the 
principal  pieces  about  7  inches  by  5,  and  they  re- 
semble aquatint  engravings,  for  they  are  in  sim- 
ple chiaro  oscuro,  and  not  in  colors.  But  the  ex- 
quisite minuteness  of  the  delineation  cannot  be 
conceived.  No  painting  or  engraving  ever  ap- 
proached it.  For  example:  in  a  view  up  the 
street,  a  distant  sign  would  be  perceived,  and  the 
eye  could  just  discern  that  there  were  lines  of  let- 
ters upon  it,  but  so  minute  as  not  to  be  read  with 
the  naked  eye.  By  the  assistance  of  a  powerful 
lens,  which  magnified  50  times,  applied  to  the  de- 
lineation, every  letter  was  clearly  and  distinctly  le- 
gible, and  so  also  were  the  minutest  breaks  and 
lines  in  the  walls  of  the  buildings  and  the  pave- 
ments of  the  street.  The  effect  of  the  lens  upon 
the  picture  was  in  a  great  degree  like  that  of  the 
telescope  in  nature. 

"Objects  moving  are  not  impressed.  The 
Boulevard,  so  constantiv  filled  with  a  movino' 
throng  of  pedestrians  and  carriages,  was  perfectly 
solitary,  except  an  individual  who  was  having  his 
boots  brushed.  His  feet  were  compelled,  of  course, 
to  be  stationary  for  some  time,  one  being  on  the 
box  of  the  boot-black,  and  the  other  on  the  ground. 
Consequently,  his  boots  and  legs  are  well  defined,  | 


but  he  is  without  body  or  head,  because  these  were 
in  motion. 

"  The  impressions  of  interior  views  are  Rem- 
brandt perfected.  One  of  Mr.  D's  plates  is  an 
impression  of  a  spider.  The  spiaer  was  not  big- 
ger then  the  head  of  a  large  pin  ;  but  the  image, 
magnified  by  the  solar  microscope  to  the  size  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  having  been  impressed  on 
the  plate,  and  examined  through  a  lens,  was  fur- 
ther magnified,  and  showed. a  minuteness  of  or- 
ganization hitherto  not  seen  to  exist.  You  per- 
ceive how  this  discovery  is,  therefore,  about  to 
open  a  new  field  of  research  in  the  depths  of  mi- 
croscopic nature.  We  are  soon  to  see  if  the  mi- 
nute has  discoverable  limits.  The  naturalist  is  to 
have  a  new  kingdom  to  explore,  as  much  beyond 
the  microscope  as  the  microscope  is  beyond  the 
naked  eye. 

"But  I  am  near  the  end  of  my  paper,  and  I 
Iiave  unhappily  to  give  a  melancholy  close  to  my 
account  of  this  ingenious  discovery.  M.  Da- 
guerre appointed  yesterday  at  noon  to  see  my 
telegraph.  He  came,  and  passed  more  than  an 
hour  with  me,  expressing  himself  highly  grati- 
fied at  its  operation.  But  while  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, the  great  building  of  the  Diorama,  with 
his  own  house,  all  bis  beautiful  works,  his  valu- 
able notes  and  papers,  the  labor  of  years  of  ex- 
periment, were,  unknown  to  him,  at  that  mo- 
ment becoming  the  prey  of  the  fiames.  His  se- 
cret indeed  is  still  safe  with  him,  but  the  steps  of 
his  progress  in  the  discovery,  and  his  valuable  re- 
searches in  science,  are  lost  to  the  scientific  world. 
I  learn  that  his  Diorama  was  insured,  but  to  what 
extent  I  know  not.  I  am  sure  all  friends  of  sci- 
ence and  improvement  will  unite  in  expressing  the 
deepest  sympathy  in  M.  Dajruerre's  loss,  and  the 
sincere  hope  that  such  a  liberal  sum  will  be  award- 
ed him  by  his  government,  as  shall  enable  him  in 
some  degree  at  ieast,  to  recover  from  his  loss." 

In  the  same  vessel  which  brought  the  above 
letter,  the  writer  himself  arrived.  From  him  we 
have  received  some  additional  information  respect- 
ing this  very  interesting  discovery,  which  we  can- 
not at  present  communicate.  We  have  only  room 
to  say,  that  we  are  even  more  impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  invention  as  a  means  of  procuring, 
without  labor  or  expense,  perfect  and  satisfactory 
panoramas  of  all  the  most  interesting  places  and 
scenery  on  the  globe,  and,  if  we  apprehend  its 
power  correctly,  perfect  representations  of  the  hu- 
man countenance,  than  with  its  power  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  "microscopic  nature."  With  what 
delight  will  the  eye  dwell  on  the  panoramas  of 
Jerusalem,  Thebes,  Constantinople,  Rome,  and 
other  cities  of  the  old  world,  delineated  with  uner- 
ring fidelity  by  the  Daguerrotipe?  With  what  in- 
terest shall  we  visit  the  gallery  of  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  all  countries,  drawn,  not  with 
man's  feeble,  false,  and  flattering  pencil,  but  with 
the  power  and  truth  of  light  from  heaven  !  It 
may  not  be  long  before  we  shall  witness  in  this 
city  the  exhibition  of  such  panoramas  and  such 
portraits. 


ON    CORN    AND    ITS    CULTURE. 

For  tlic  Farmers'  Register. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  that  part  of  Mr. 
Garnett's  late  address,  which  relates  to  Indian 
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corn,  he  rightly  remarks,  that  though  it  has  been 
so  long  cultivated,  much  still  remains  to  be  learnt  in 
relation  to  this  valuable  plant.  Ifthe  perpendicu- 
lar roots  of"  Indian  corn  escaped  his  observation 
for  half  a  century,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
they  never  attracted  mine,  whose  experience  is 
much  more  limited.  The  progress  of  the  arts  are 
slow.  Some  of  them  now  seem  to  be  under  the 
spur;  but  agriculture  has  proceeded  at  "snail's 
pace." 

Many  of  our  American  writers  who  have  writ- 
ten books,  have  been  gentlemen  agriculturists 
without  practical  experience,  and  who  have  run 
greatly  into  theories  and  speculations.  Among 
practical  farmers,  ancient  habits  and  maxims 
ha-'e  been  adopted  without  reflection,  and  when 
once  fixed  are  seldom  changed.  The  three-field 
system,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  our  lands,  has 
still  fust  hold  in  our  country,  and  perhaps  may  wear 
out  in  twenty  years  to  come.  I  had  heard  some 
of  our  old  farmers  say,  that  for  Indian  corn,  surface 
cultivation  was  the  best ;  and  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  I  have  broken  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  the 
soil,  for  corn  cultivation.  Perhaps  the  manifold 
lateral  roots  thrown  out  by  a  stalk  of  corn,  may, 
in  some  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  perpendicular 
roots  being  obstructed  by  the  hard  ground  below 
a  superficial  cultivation.  A  beet  or  parsnip  will 
not  make  a  good  root,  unless  the  ground  be  deeply 
stirred  before  planting,  but  will  throw  out  fibres  ; 
and  as  a  means  lor  aiding  .(he  growth  of  the  per- 
pendicular roots  in  one  of  my  corn  fields,  I  am 
now  crossing  with  a  coulter  plough,  and  should  I 
find  my  crop  improved,  and  I  live  till  next  year, 
I  will  use  it  generally  in  my  corn  culiivation. 

I  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  universal  rule 
for  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn.  A  sandy  soil, 
a  friable  mould,  and  a  stiff  clay,  require  very  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Much  too  depends  upon  the  sea- 
son ;  but  there  are  certain  points  in  relation  to  if, 
which  I  have  settled  for  myself,  though  I  am  still 
open  to  better  instruction. 

I  prefer  the  twin  corn,  believing  that  on  im- 
proved lands,  it  will  afford  the  largest  production  ; 
the  grain  compared  with  some  other  varieties  is 
defective  in  weight  and  solidity.  I  am  now 
growing  on  one  of  my  farms  a  corn  of  better  quali- 
ty, which  by  carellil  selection,  I  apprehend  in  a 
few  seasons  more  will  be  a  superior  twin  corn. 
My  second  proposition  is,  that  corn  ought  to  be 
planted,  cleaned,  and  thinned  as  soon  as  the  season 
will  permit.  Our  severe  drought  generally  occurs 
between  the  20th  of  July  and  the  20th  of  August; 
and  when  the  stalk  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it 
is  not  so  much  injured  by  want  of  rain  as  in  its 
growing  in  a  tender  state.  If  I  possessed  Mr.  Es- 
pys'  secret,  of  procuring  rain  at  pleasure,  I  should 
prefer  late  planting.  My  third  is,  that  wheat 
ought  never  be  sown  among  corn  if  the  land  is 
equal  to  profitable  production  ;  it  is  generally  ne- 
cessary to  give  it  a  late  ploughing,  preparatory  to 
sowing  wheat,  which  seldom  fails  to  injure  "the 
corn.  My  last  is,  that  corn  ought  never  be  strip- 
ped of  its  fodder  ;  the  reasons  ibr  which  may  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  Register. 

I  have  always  supposed  that  the  best  seed-corn 
was  that  which  from  experience  had  been  found 
best  suited  to  the  climate ;  a  northern  corn  has 
been  tried  here  called  the  Dutton  corn,  without 
success.  To  the  north  six  or  seven  stalks  are  ge- 
nerally left  in  the  hill,  to  compeneate  for  the  small- 


ness  of  the  ear :  cultivated  in  this  manner  here,  in 
a  favorable  season  it  will  fire,  and  last  year  the 
failure  was  entire.  We  find  the  twin  corn  to 
be  later  than  our  common  gourd-seed,  but  is 
sufficiently  early  to  escape  the  frost.  I  some 
years  ago  sent  some  of  it  to  one  of  my  friends  in 
Bedford  county,  Pa.,  and  he  informed  me  that  it 
was  much  too  late  for  the  climate.  It  appears  from 
a  communication  made  to  the  Register  by  Doctor 
Archer,  that  it  ripens  early  at  Old  Point  Comfort. 
These  facts  do  establish  that  corn  suitable  to 
the  south,  will  not  answer  for  the  north  and  e  con- 
verso.  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  by  a  letter  of  the 
12th  of  December,  1837,  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  'Farmer  and  Gardener,'  recommends  the 
Baden  corn  for  its  great  product  to  the  south  and 
west,  and  speaks  of  its  being  grown  advantageous- 
ly as  far  north  as  45.  This  letter  covered  a  state- 
ment froni  Mr.  Baden,  representing  it  to  be  early  in 
its  growth,  and  producing  four  to  eight  good  ears 
to  the  stalk.  A  corn  so  prolific,  and  which  was 
equally  suitable  to  the  shores  of  the  St.  Mary's, 
and  the  banks  of  the  St.  Laurence,  would  have 
been  of  great  value  to  our  corn  growing  states, 
and  might  have  cured  some  of  us  of  our  hanker- 
ing for  the  cotton  and  sugar  regions. 

1  have  now  a  letter  before  me  from  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  successful  agriculturists  in 
Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  who  state  the  Baden  to 
be  a  corn  which  ripens  late  there,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons to  be  the  worst  he  ever  grew.  The  Baden 
corn  has  been  grown  on  this  shore,  with  as  little 
success  as  in  Fairfax.  The  high  station  and  high 
character  of  the  Commissioner  forbids  the  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  concerned  in  the  profits  of  this 
humbug;  lam  willing  to  consider  him  only  the 
instrument  ot'dupery,  and  only  remark  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  stands  officially  at  the  head  of  the 
arts,  ought  to  be  careful  how  he  sanctions  with  his 
high  name  a  representation  which  leads  to  injury 
he  cannot  repair.  Farmers  are  generally  a  sim- 
ple, confiding  race,  who  look  with  much  respect  to 
high  men  in  high  offices.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
the  great  English  minister,  used  to  say  of  them, 
when  brought  up  to  be  taxed  they  were  as  mute 
and  submissive  as  sheep  under  shearing ;  but  that 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  under  the  same 
operation,  fought  and  squealed  like  pigs. 

RrsTicrs. 
E.  S.,  Md.,  I7th  Jpril,  18.39. 


shakers'  estakltshmf.nts. 

From  the  Second  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts. 

In  a  survey  of  the  agriculture  of  Berk&hire,  it 
would  be  inexcusable  to  pass  over  these  establish- 
ments. 

1.  The  family  at  Tyringham  consists  ordina- 
rily of  one  hundred  members.  The  farm  is  un- 
derstood to  contain  more  than  one  thousand  acres, 
principally  situated  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill,  and 
running  down  into  the  valley,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  small  stream  called  Hop  brook,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Housatonic  river  at  South  Lee.  The 
vievv  from  this  eminence,  as  the  prospect  extends 
towards  the  northwest,  embracing  the  village  of 
Lenox,  "set  upon  a  hill,"  with  the  whole  interve- 
ning valley  of  a  diversified  aspect  and  iuxuriantsoil, 
the  little  manufacturing  bee-hive  of  South  Lee^ 
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and  the  many  rich  sunimils  every  where  ecuttered 
in  the  background  of  ihe  picture,  their  tops  and 
sides  fringed  with  the  chesiiul  and  the  rocif  maple, 
and  the  noble  pile  ol"  .Saddle-Mountain  lying  in 
the  distant  perripective  like  a  contemplative  giant 
in  his  repose,  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  those 
enchanting  views,  which  are  constantly  opening 
upon  the  traveller,  in  this  picturesque  region. 

The  principal  object  of  their  liirming,  at  Ty- 
ringhani,  is  the  raising  of  stock :  neat  cattle  espe- 
cially. Their  dairy  is  well  managed  ;  and  they 
have  a  garden  of  lour  or  fi^'e  acres,  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  garden  seeds  and  medicinal  herbs,  un- 
der skilful  and  successful  cultivation.  Their  an- 
nual sales  have  sometitnes  amounted  10^3,100; 
and  they  allow  to  their  agents  twenty-five  per 
cent,  commission  on  sales,  and  take  back  what  is 
unsold.  They  produce  some  wheat,  corn,  and  oals ; 
and  they  are  now  ellecting  with  great  labor  and 
admirable  skill  the  redemption  ofextensive  alluvial 
meadows  on  Hopbrook,  by  draining,  rooting  out 
the  stumps,  and  cultivating  the  soil,  which  will 
bring  these  lands  under  a  course  of  most  produc- 
tive itnprovement. 

Of  the  religion  of  this  peculiar  people,  it  is  not 
for  me  in  this  place  to  speak.  A  religion  which 
holds  the  severest  restraint  over  appetites  and 
passions  ever  liable  by  their  excess  to  lead  men 
astray,  which  encourages  industry,  frugality,  mu- 
tual love  and  kindness,  and  that  which  is  certain- 
ly not  lowest  in  the  scale  of  virtues,  the  most  ex- 
emplary neatness  and  order  in  every  thing,  is  so 
far  entitled  to  respect  and  commendation.  Under 
whatever  aspect  we  view  it,  we  have  at  least  oc- 
casion to  congratulate  ourselves,  that  we  live  un- 
der a  government  tolerant  to  every  honest  dilTer- 
ence  of  worship  and  opinion ;  and  to  remember, 
that  the  same  principle,  which  secures  treedom  to 
ourselves,  should  guarantee  to  others  a  like  boon. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  brethern  at  Pitts- 
field  and  Hancock,  consists  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred acres,  lying  together;  and  is  possessed  by 
three  large  tamilies,  containing  upwards  of  three 
hundred  individuals.  They  are  united  for  all  the 
the  general  purposes  of  their  society  ;  but  in  their 
financial  concerns  are  as  families  separate  from 
each  other.  The  land  is  not  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, being  low,  cold  and  wet ;  and  their  attention 
is  mainly  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  grass  and 
garden  seeds,  and  the  keeping  ot  cows  and  sheep. 
Their  llisi  purpose  is  for  their  own  supply.  They 
raise  the  best  ihey  can,  and  they  eat  the  best  they 
raise  ;  and  though  from  their  temperate  and  care- 
ful habits  their  thrift  is  remarkable,  yet  the  accu- 
mulation of  property  is  evidently  not  a  principal 
object  with  them.  They  have  various  mechani- 
cal contrivarices  by  which  their  labor  is  abridged 
or  lightened.  They  have  made  the  best  use  of 
water-power  which  their  place  (lirnishes,  and  hus- 
band it  with  care  and  economy.  They  have  an 
extensive  saw-inill  carrieil  by  water,  and  all  their 
fuel  is  cut  in  the  same  way.  A  simple  arrange- 
ment which  it  may  appi^ir  trifling  to  mention,  im- 
pressed me  by  its  shrewdness  and  good  judgment. 
Ordinarily,  lire  wood  is  piled  liorizoiitally,  and 
when  exposed  to  the  wetuher,  becomes  water 
soaked  and  mouldv.  Their  billets  of  wood,  being 
sawed,  were  stacked  up  in  convenient  piles,  the 
sticks  being  placed  upright  on  the  end,  so  that 
any  water  which  fell  upon  the  pile  was  immedia- 
tely drained  off".  Alter  being  sawed,  they  were 
fieatly  put  up  under  cover. 


I  have  already  referred  to  their  magnificent 

barn,  built  of  stone,  of  a  circular  form  three  stories 
in  height,  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  capable, 
as  well  as  may  be  calculated,  ol"  containing  from 
three  to  four  hundred  tons  of  hay.  The  carts  enter 
in  the  second  story ;  the  floor  or  drive-way  is  con- 
tinued round  by  the  wall  for  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cle, so  that  the  cart  passes  round  the  entire  dis- 
tance, and  when  the  hay  is  discharged,  goes  out 
at  the  same  door  at  which  it  entered.  All  the 
hay  is  deposited  in  the  centre.  Several  loaded 
wagons  may  stand  on  the  floor,  and  be  sheltered 
and  unloaded  at  the  same  time.  The  roof  is  a 
beautiful  and  curious  specimen  of  carpentry,  and 
appears  to  be  most  securely  supported.  !n  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  there  rises  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof  a  single  column  as  large  as  an  admiral's  mast, 
around  which  a  hollow  frame  of  slats  is  fixed,  and 
which  serves  as  a  ventilator  or  chimney  to  dis- 
charge the  steam  of  the  hay.  It  is  open  at  the 
top.  and  protected  by  a  small  cupola  against  the 
rain.  At  the  same  lime  the  bay  is  raised  from 
the  ground,  about  a  foot,  by  an  open  floor  ol" slats, 
so  that  there  is,  while  the  hay  is  new,  a  constant 
circulation  of  air  up  this  chimney;  and  one  of  the 
li-iends  informed  me  that  the  steam  passing  from 
the  hay  in  this  mode  was  oftentimes  so  dense, 
that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "you  could  wash 
your  hands  in  it."  The  arrangements  lor  the  cat- 
tle are  in  the  lower  story,  where  every  animal  has 
iis  place  and  number,  and  where  every  cow  is 
designated  by  a  label  on  the  post  as  in  milk  or 
otherwise.  In  this  circular  form,  there  is  of  course 
a  considerable  loss  of  room  ;  yet  the  method  of 
feeding  is  easy;  the  place  is  kept  clean;  the  whole 
arrangements  are  convenient  ;  and  the  kindly 
treated  animals  standing  around  this  huge  mass 
of  hay,  have  at  least  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
good  things  in  store  lor  them.  These  friends  have 
singular  advantages,  in  the  amount  of  labor  which 
they  are  able  at  any  time  to  command,  and  apply 
to  any  object  which  they  have  in  view;  and  their 
establishment  presents  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
advantages  of  well-directed  industry,  neatness, 
and  order.  The  great  rule  ol"  domestic  economy, 
'•'a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its 
place,"  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  exemplified; 
and  though  they  make  no  pretensions  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  have  little  of  what  is  called  taste,  yet  ail 
their  arrangements,  and  the  products  of  their 
labor,  exhibit  the  proofs  of  thoroughness,  perma- 
nency, utility,  and  substantial  comfort. 

Their  dairy  is  exquisitely  neat  in  every  part  of 
if.  Their  piggery  is  the  exclusive  concern  of  a 
single  individual;  and  illustrates  the  utility  in  a 
large  concern  of  a  division  of  labor  and  of  indivi- 
dual responsibility.  They  have  attempted  an 
improvement  of  their  neat  stock,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  of  the  improved  breeds,  and  the 
young  stock  which  they  were  raising  from  this 
cross,  promised  extremely  well,  though  no  oppor- 
tunity had  been  had  to  test  its  qualities  for  milk. 
Their  land  is  considered  in  a  great  measure  unfa- 
vorable to  the  production  of  grain  ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  their  bread-stuff"  therefore  is  purchased. 
They  have  likewise  occasionally  hired  extensive 
tracts  of  meadow  on  the  Mohawk  river  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  which  they  have  cultivated 
by  colonies,  in  order  to  obtain  brush  for  the  man- 
uf"acture  of  brooms,  a  branch  of  business  which 
heretofore  they  have  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
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extent.  They  keep  a  large  flock  of  sheep ;  and 
all  their  woollen  fabrics  are  manufactured  among 
themselves.  They  likewise  are  very  extensively 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  garden  seeds,  which 
are  put  up  in  a  very  neat  manner,  as  is  well 
known,  and  distributed  over  the  country. 

A  three  story  brick  building  or  college,  erected 
for  one  of  their  families,  is  mDSt  remarkable  for 
its  neatness  and  the  excellence  of  the  materials 
and  workmanship.  What  by  the  the  "world's 
people,"  is  called  taste,  that  is  a  study  of  sym- 
metry and  beauty  in  the  forms  of  objects,  is  studi- 
ously abjured  by  this  remarkable  community. 
Yet  in  the  perfection  of  finish,  which  they  bestow 
upon  every  production  of  their  mechanical  in- 
dustry, they  show  that  native  perception  of  fitness, 
order,  and  harmony,  which  constitute  the  elements 
of  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  taste.  The 
same  amount  of  expense  and  labor,  ot  which 
they  areneversparing,  already  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  their  buildings  and  the  arrangement 
of  their  grounds,  had  they  indulged  themselves 
even  in  a  slight  degree  in  tasteful  ornament  and 
embellishment,  without  impairing  at  all  the  con- 
venience, utility,  or  permanence  of  their  works, 
might  have  rendered  them  extremely  beautiful. 
In  so  doing  they  would  have  Ibund  in  them  a 
new  and  prolific  source  of  pleasure,  may  I  not  add 
also  of  improvement.  I  know  their  candor  will 
pardon  these  suggestions  which  have  no  unkind 
origin ;  and  which  have  their  tbundation  in  the 
universal  beauty  of  the  natural  world,  as  seen 
every  where  and  always,  even  in  the  perishable 
crystals  of  the  frost,  and  the  fading  tints  of  the 
sky,  in  the  plumaire  of  the  birds,  in  the  unrival- 
led splendors  of  the  vegetable  world  ;  in  a  word, 
in  every  production  of  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness, from  an  atom  floating  in  the  sunbeam,  to  a 
planet  wheeling  its  couiee  in  the  glittering  ar- 
ches of  the  skies. 


RUTA  BAGA. 

From  the  same. 

Ruta  baga  are  differently  estimated  by  diflerent 
individuals.  Mr.  Merrill  of  Lee,  Valet  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Lavvton  of  Sheffield,  Bacon  and  Chapin  of 
Richmond,  Colt,  Goodrich  and  Plunkett  of  Pitts- 
field,  highly  approve  of  ruta  baga ;  and  some  of 
them  consider  them  of  equal  value  with  potatoes 
for  swine  or  cattle.  Mr.  VVerden  of  Richmond, 
dislikes  them,  and  says  the  general  experience  of 
farmers  there  is  against  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  these  contradictory  statements.  They 
are  by  no  means  so  nutritious  as  potatoes,  espe- 
cially those  kinds  of  potatoes  which  are  most  fari- 
naceous ;  and  they  are  not  comparable  to  carrois 
or  parsnips  or  the  sugar-beet  lor  feeding  stock. 
But  they  are  a  valuable,  though  an  exhausting 
crop  ;  and  are  raised  at  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense. The  golden  yellow  turnips  with  purple 
tops  are  the  preferable  kind.  The  white  kinds, 
and  what  are  called  the  French  turnips,  are  an  in- 
ferior plant. 

Mr,  Merrill  of  Lee,  applied  them  to  the  flitting 
of  cattle  with  much  success.  He  purchased  a 
yoke  of  cattle  in  the  fall,  in  low  flesh,  at  §50,  and 
having  fed  them  through  the  winter  on  two  bush- 
els of  ruta  baga  each  per  day,  with  good  hay  but 
with  no  other  provender,  he  sold  them  in  the 
spring  for  $170,  at  ^8  per  100  lbs. 


Mr.  Ashburner  of  Stockbridge,  whose  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables  is  no  where  excelled  in  neatness 
and  productiveness,  is  in  the  habit  of  transplanting 
his  sugar-beet  by  merely  making  a  hole  with  a 
hoe,  and  laying  them  in  horizontally,  keeping  the 
tops  free.  He  has  tbund  planting  with  a  dibble 
too  slow  a  process  ;  and  the  plant  is  noi  so  likely 
to  live,  as  the  fine  dirt  is  not  so  easily  brought  up 
to  the  small  roots  of  the  plant.  He  has  tried  the 
transplanting  of  wheat  by  way  of  experiment,  but 
it  was  not  successful. 

1  have  transplanted  ruta  baga  with  great  des- 
patch and  entire  success,  simply  by  ploughing  a 
furrow,  then  taking  the  plants  from  a  seed-bed, 
dipping  them  in  water,  separating  them  and  lay- 
ing them  along  in  the  furrow,  with  the  top  on  the 
furrow-slice,  at  a  distance  of  a  loot  apart,  as  fast 
as  a  man  could  walk;  and  soon  following  with  a 
plough  and  covering  them.  It  is  well  to  go  over 
the  ground  with  a  hoe,  to  relieve  plants  that  may 
be  too  deeply  buried,  and  to  cover  those  which 
\nay  by  accident  have  been  left  exposed.  They 
are  almost  certain  to  live;  and  I  have  thought  the 
work  not  more  than  to  thin  them  out,  when  they 
are  sowed  thickly,  where  they  are  to  stand. 
There  is  an  additional  advantage  in  this  method, 
that  the  plants  may  be  forwarded  in  the  nursery, 
when  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  prepare  the  land  ia 
season  for  sowing  the  crop  where  they  are  intend- 
ed to  stand.  1  am  not  able  to  say  whether  the 
sugar-beet  is  as  tenacious  of  lite  ;  but  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Ashburner  lead  to  such  a  pce- 
sumpiion. 


THE   ALCHYMY    OF   THE   DUST    HOLE. 

From  the  London  Globe. 

The  transmutation  of  earth  into  the  precious  me- 
tals is  carried  on  with  lacility  in  this  metropolis;, 
the  very  dirt  of  some  of  the  parishes  is  as  eagerly 
sought  lor  as  place  and  profit.  In  St.  Marylebone, 
the  present  contractor  has  paid  £1,890  per  an- 
num lor  the  dust!  In  St.  George  Hanover  square, 
the  contractor  gives  £1,230  lor  the  privilege  of 
sweeping  the  streets  ;  St.  Martin's  parish  received 
last  year,  from  the  contractor  £250,  and  he  swept 
the  streets  into  the  bargain  !  St.  James'  parish 
paid  £100  for  sweeping,  and  received  £200  lor 
the  breeze,  being  a  balance  in  iavor  of  the  par- 
ish of  £100.  St.'Paul's,  Covent-Garden,  received 
£  150  from  the  contractor  last  year,  and  this  year 
will  receive  £210.  So,  by  a  species  of  mercan- 
tile legerdemain,  or  modern  alchymy,  the  enor- 
morrnous  sum  ol  £3,780  yearly  is  received  alone 
for  the  accumulated  dirt  of  five  parishes. 


HEADING  DOWN  PEACH  TREES. 

From  tlie  Genesee  Farmer. 

The  easy  culture,  and  rareness  of  disease  in  the 
peach  tree,  in  western  New  York,  has  caused 
little  attention  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  alter  trans- 
planting. There  is,  however,  good  reason  ibr  be- 
lieving that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  may  in  many 
instances  be  greatly  improved  by  heading  down 
the  old  tops. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  general  peach  treC3 
after  becoming  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old  begin  to 
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bear  Iruit  of  diminished  size  and  flavor.  At  the 
same  time,  the  jrrowth  becomes  less  thrifty.  By 
removing  a  part  of  the  branches,  new  and  vigo- 
rous shoots  are  immediately  shot  ibrth,  possessing 
the  same  thrifliness  of  growth,  and  bearing  the 
same  large  and  fine  fruit  that  are  produced  from 
young  trees.  This  is  frequently  observed  to  take 
place  spontaneously,  where  old  trees,  loaded  with 
Jruit,  had  been  broken  down  by  the  wind,  and 
young  shoots  had  subsequently  shot  up. 

.J.  J.  T. 


For  the  Farmers'  Register. 
ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  George  D.  Armstrong,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry,  in  Washington  College,  Va. 

Chapter  IX. 

PRODUCTION  AND  GROWTH  OF  BUDS,  POINTS 
OF  PRODUCTION.  TIME  OP  PRODUCTION. 
PROPAGATION  OF  PLANTS  BY  MEANS  OF 
BUDS. 


Leaf  buds,  as  they  protrude  from  the  stem,  have 
the  form  of  little  conical  projections  ;  and  when  cut 
across,  seem  to  be  of  a  un.fiirm  texture.  In  this 
condition  thoy  must  be  regarded  as  gro  vving  points, 
consisting  of  a  highly  excitable  mass  of  parenchy- 
matous mutter,  originating  in,  and  immediately 
connected  with  the  pith  ;  lor  although  they  appear 
to  arise  from  the  bark,  yet  in  reality  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  very  centre  of  the  stem.  In  exo- 
gens  they  always  arise  either  from  the  termination 
ol'the  pith,  or  else  from  the  outer  end  of  one  of  the 
medullary  rays.  In  cndogens  their  origin  has  not 
been  traced  with  the  same  exactness  ;  but  there 
seems  to  he  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  arise 
from  the  pulpy  substance  which,  in  these  plants, 
corresponds  to  the  medullary  system  of  exogens. 
The  formation  and  growth  of  a  bud  is  thus  describ- 
ed by  Lindley :  "Before  organization  commences 
in  the  germ,  the  embryo  branch  is  an  insulated  ves- 
icle, connected  with  the  parent  stem  merely  by 
cellular  matter.  The  effect  of  the  organic  power 
is  the  addition  of  new  matter  to  this  living  vesicle, 
or  punctum  saliens.  and  the  evolution  of  new  parts, 
till  gradually  extending  in  the  direction  of  its  axis, 
it  unites  with  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  parent 
plant.  In  the  germ  thus  situated  and  supplied 
with  nutriment  by  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding 
it,  the  organization  of  the  branch  commences  as 
from  a  centre.  The  first  part  which  can  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized  is  the  pith;  surrounding  this, 
we  next  perceive  lines  which  are  the  first  traces 
of  the  spiral  vessels  of  the  future  branch,  running; 
in  a  direction  from  the  centre  of  the  parent  branch 
to  the  peak  of  the  germ  ;  indications  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  cellular  matter  into  scales  are  next 
perceptible  ;  but  the  whole  bud  or  germ  is  still  a 
truly  insulated  body,  and  continues  so  until  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  its  complete  evolution  oc- 
cur, howev'er  distant  from  its  formation.  No  de- 
terminate period,  therefore,  is  fixed  for  the  protru- 
sion of  the  germ  into  a  bud  ;  but  at  whatever  time 
this  may  happen,  its  course  is  traceable  from  the 
medullary  sheath  surrounding  the  pith,  to  the  sur- 
face on  which  it  appears,  by  a  pale  streak  of 
parenchymatous  matter,  traversing  each  annual, 
concentric,  ligneous  layer.  But  this  parenchyma- 
tous track  only  marks  the  advancement  of  the  vi- 


tal speck  or  germ  to  the  surface  of  each  annual 
belt  of  wood  ;  and  is  altogether  useless  as  far  as 
regards  the  germ,  except  in  the  bell  on  the  surface 
of^vhich  that  germ  is  seated,  with  the  life  of  which, 
indeed,  its  vitality  is  intimately  connected.  De- 
stroy this,  and  the  germ  becomes  extinct ;  aug- 
ment its  vital  energy,  and  the  germ  is  unfolded 
into  a  perfect  bud  and  branch  ;  but  leave  things  aa 
they  are,  and  the  germ  will  advance  to  the  surface 
of  the  next  year's  belt  of  wood,  and  so  on  pro- 
gressively, until  it  be  ultimately  unfolded,  or  perish 
with  the  destruction  of  the  tree.  The  twig,  there- 
fore, which  appears  on  the  surface  of  an  old  hol- 
low trunk,  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  having  origi- 
nated in  the  first  year  of  the  growth  of  that  part 
of  the  trunk,  however  old  it  may  now  be;  and  its 
progress  is  traceable  through  the  shell  of  the  v/ood 
which  still  remains  free  from  decay."' 

"It  is  a  curious  fact,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
oerm,  if  not  yet  unfolded,  will  not  advance  through 
1  any  belt  of  wood,  not  actually  belonging  to  the 
'stem  on  which  it  originated,  however  intiniEitely 
connected  with  it  that  belt  may  be  ;  and  that  the 
specific  action  necessary  for  per|)etuating  the  germ, 
cannot  be  begun  in  any  one  of  a  succession  of  con- 
centric belts,  when  it  has  not  originated  in  the  first 
of  the  succession."  Where  two  branches  have 
o-rown  together,  a  bud  originating  in  one,  can 
never  protrude  through  a  layer  of  the  other,  no 
matter  how  intimately  the  two  may  have  become 
united.  "When  a  bud  protrudes  to  form  a  branch, 
the  perpendicular  vessels  of  the  part  on  which  it 
appears,  separate  to  permit  it  to  pass  between 
them,  and  afterwards  meet  again  and  pursue  their 
original  direction  ;  a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
determine  that  buds,  although  attached  to  the  pa- 
rent stem,  are  truly  distinct  mdividuals  ;  the  lat- 
eral or  vivaperous  progeny  of  the  stem,  or  of  the 
branch  on  which  they  grow."  If  it  be  true,  as 
Loudon  remarks  in  his  'Encyclopoedia  of  Agricul- 
ture,' that  in  attempting  to  improve  by  cultivation, 
we  must  imitate  nature  exactly,  or  at  least,  must 
operate  in  those  ways  only  of  which  nature  fur- 
nishes an  example,  in  the  natural  growth  of  a 
bud  we  see  our  authority  for  artificial  budding.  In 
placing  the  bud  of  one  tree  beneath  the  bark  of 
another,  and  in  such  a  way  that  its  axis  comes  in 
contact  with  one  of  the  medullary  rays  of  that 
stem,  we  are  but  imitating  the  example  set  us,  in 
the  natural  growth  of  every  bud. 

Buds  appear  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  only,  ge- 
nerally one  to  each  leaf,  sometimes  however,  as  in 
the  peach,  we  may  notice  several  springing  from 
the  same  point ;  formed  in  such  positions  they  are 
protected  by  the  shade  of  the  leaves  from  the  hot 
sunshine  of  August  and  September,  which  other- 
wise might  destroy  bodies  so  delicately  organized 
as  they  are  when  first  formed.  If  one  of  these  buda 
be  carefully  dissected  and  examined,  the  rudiments 
of  all  the  leaves  which  were  to  have  been  developed 
during  the  next  summer,may  be  discovered  careful- 
ly and' closely  packed  together.  "Nothing  can  be 
more  curious  than  the  manner  in  which  these  lit- 
tle rudiments  of  leaves  are  packed  away  within 
the  bud,  so  as  to  occupy  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  room ;  or  more  remarkable  than  the 
exactness  with  which  the  particular  mode  of  fold- 
ing, which  may  be  peculiar  to  a  given  species,  is 
observed  in  every  bud  of  every  individual  plant  of 
that  species.  There  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  dis- 
position of  these  minute  parts,  no  confusion  in  the 
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arrangement,  nor  any  thing  lelt  to  chance ;  but 
every  plait  is  so  evidently  ordered  by  sorp.e  great 
and  unvarying  superintendent  power,  that  the 
manner  in  which  tlie  young  leaves  are  folded  up 
has  been  adopted  for  purposes  of  systematic  ar- 
rangement, under  the  name  of  vernation  or  perfo- 
liation." 

During  the  spring  and  first  part  of  the  summer, 
the  young  shoots  of  a  tree  increase  in  length  ra- 
pidly ;  but  about  the  first  or  middle  of  August 
this  increase  ceases  almost  entirely,  and  the  vita! 
energy  of  the  plant  is  directed",  in  part  to  the  per- 
fection of  its  seed,  in  part  to  the  formation  of  wood 
to  give  solidity  and  strength  to  the  new  stem,  and 
in  part  to  the  productions  of  buds.  In  order  to 
protect  the  rudimentary  leaves  which  these  buds 
contain,  from  the  storms  of  winter,  they  are  al- 
ways covered  with  stiti'  hard  scales.  For  their 
further  protection,  and  to  prevent  their  being  pene- 
trated by  snow  or  rain,  these  buds  are  sometimes 
covered  with  a  sort  of  resin,  as  in  the  balsam ;  at 
other  times  with  hairs  lying  close  to  their  sides,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  thatch  to  shed  the  rain,  as  in 
the  hickory.  The  leaves  of  a  tree  always  require 
two  seasons  to  bring  them  to  perfection ;  the  first 
season  they  appear  m  the  form  of  the  rudimentary 
leaves  discoverable  in  the  leaf  bud,  and  never  un-' 
til  the  second  year  do  they  complete  their  devel- 
opement,  and  appear  as  fully  formed  leaves. 

When  leaf  buds  appear  at  any  other  part  of  the 
stem  except  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  altogether  irreo;ular  in  their  position,  and 
are  termed  adventitious  buds.  Such  are  the  buds 
which  often  arise  from  the  roots  of  some  plants, 
as  the  Lombardy  poplar ;  and  those  which  grow 
from  the  roots  of  most  plants,  when  the  stem  is 
cut  off  close  to  the  ground.  With  the  cause  of 
this  occasional  appearance  of  buds  on  those  parts 
which  do  not  ordinarily  produce  them,  botanists 
are  altogether  unacquainted;  this,  however,  seems 
to  be  certain,  that  it  is  the  cellular  parts  alone 
which  give  origin  to  buds,  and  further,  that  the 
cellular  part  of  any  organ,  be  it  root,  stem  or  leaf, 
may  produce  buds.  "Thus,  they  are  of  constant 
occurrence  at  the  margin  of  the  leaves  of  the  bryo- 
phyllum;  they  are  generated  in  abundance  by  the 
roots  of  the  cydonia  japonica,  and  they  have  been 
seen  sprouting  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of 
the  star  of  Bethlehem." 

When  by  cultivation  we  have  obtained  any 
particular  variety  of  a  plant,  we  can  propagate 
that  variety  only  by  means  of  the  buds  ;  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  common  operations  of  grafting 
and  budding.  Whenever  a  plant  is  propagated 
by  means  of  a  bud,  whether  ihat  bud  be  set  in  the 
ground,  as  is  sometimes  done,  or  upon  the  stem  of 
another  plant,  as  is  the  more  common  practice, 
we  must  look  upon  the  new  plant,  rather  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  one,  than  as  a  new  plant,  pro- 
perly so  called.  If  we  resort  to  the  seed  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation,  we  will  almost  always 
find  that  the  new  plant  belongs  to  the  species,  but 
not  to  that  variety  of  the  species  from  which  the 
seed  was  taken.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  attempting  to  multiply  such  plants  as 
have  been  improved  by  cultivation. 


Chapter  X. 

ORGAKS  OF  FRUCTIFICATION.  FLORAL  EN- 
VELOPES. STAMENS  AND  PISTILS.  PROOF 
OF  THE  SEXUALITY  OF  THESE  ORGANS.  LIN- 
N^US'     EXPERIEENTS.       HYBRID      PLANTS. 


Having  completed  our  examination  of  the  or- 
gans of  vegetation,  viz.,  the  root,  the  stem,  and 
t^he  leaves,  we  will  now  turn  to  the  organs  of  fruc- 
tification, i.  e.  tboss  organs  which  are  more  par- 
ticularly concerned  in  the  production  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  seed  or  fruit.  These  organs  taken  col- 
lectively, form  what  is  commonly  called  the  flower. 
We  will  assume  the  flower  of  the  peach  (amygda- 
lus  persica)  as  our  type.  If  we  examine  this 
flower,  commencing  at  its  base,  or  the  point  at 
which  it  is  inserted  upon  the  stem,  we  will  find, 
first,  a  circle  of  five  scale-like  leaves;  these  are 
termed  sepals,  and,  taken  collectively,  form  the  ca- 
lyx or  flower-cup.  Next  to  these  we  find  a  circle 
of  five  colored  leaves,  larger,  more  perfect  in  their 
form,  and  more  delicate  in  their  structure,  than 
those  of  the  first  or  outer  circle ;  these  are  termed 
petals,  and  taken  collectively  form  the  corolla. 
Immediately  within  these,  we  find  ten  or  more 
small  stem-like  organs,  surrounding  the  central 
organ  of  the  flower;  these  are  termed  stamens; 
and  the  central  organ  the  pistil.  Such  is  the  form 
which  the  flower  presents  in  most  plants,  varying 
only  in  the  number  of  each  particular  class  of  or- 
gans. From  this,  its  typical  or  normal  form,  we 
meet  with  many  variations.  In  the  v/hite  llily, 
(lilium  candidiim),  there  is  no  calyx,  the  corolla 
being  joined  immediately  upon  the  stem.  In 
grasses  and  other  allied  generte  of  plants,  we  find 
a  calyx,  but  no  corolla.  In  the  flowers  of  the  oak, 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  &c.,  we  find  neither  calyx 
nor  corolla,  but  simply  a  little  scale  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  stamens  and  pistils.  In  the  ffowers 
of  some  other  plants  we  find  no  traces  of  either 
calyx  or  corolla,  nor  even  a  scale.  The  only  or- 
gans which  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  perfectioa 
of  the  seed,  are  the  stamens  and  pistils ;  and 
hence,  all  flowers  in  which  these  are  found,  are 
considered  perfect  flowers. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  calyx  and  corolla 
run  so  much  into  each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  where  the  one  ends,  or  the  other  begins,  as  in 
the  flower  of  the  Carolina  alspice,  {calycanthus 
floridus,)  and  in  that  of  the  white  water-lily 
(^nymphcaa  cdorata.')  For  this  reason  as  well  as 
because  their  office  is  supposed  to  be  pretty  nearly 
the  same,  they  are  generally  classed  together  by 
the  vegetable  physiologist,  and  the  common  name 
of  floral  envelopes  is  applied  to  them.  When  the 
calyx  is  distinguishable  from  the  corolla  it  is  com- 
monly known  by  being  smaller,  greener,  more 
leaf-like  and  more  permanent  than  that  organ. 
These  characters  however,  will  not  always  serve 
to  distinguish  it;  for  we  find  it  larger  and  more 
richly  colored  than  the  corolla,  in  the  ear-drop 
(fuchsia  magellanica,')  and  less  permanent  in  the 
different  species  of  poppy  (papaver.')  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  no  better  way  of  defining  the 
calyxj  than  as  the  outer  circle  of  the  floral  enve- 
lope ;  and  consequently  the  name  is  so  applied, 
whatever  the  color,  size,  or  other  characters  of 
that  circle  may  be.  If  there  is  but  one  circle,  that 
one  is  generally  termed  the  calyx.  The  corolla, 
which  is  often  to  be  known  from  the  calyx,  only  by 
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its  being  situated  between  that  orfjan  and  the  sta- 
mens, is  nevertheless,  generally  the  most  conspi- 
cuous part  ol"  ihe  plant,  because  of  the  gay  colors 
and  liragrant  odors  which  reside  in  it.  The  tissue 
of  which  the  corolla  consists  is  uniformly  colorless 
and  transparent ;  the  bright  colors  for  which  it  is 
so  remarkable,  being  caused  by  minute  drops  of 
-colored  liquid,  lying  in  its  cells. 

Respecting  the  office  of  the  floral  envelope, 
there  has  been  some  diti'erence  of  opinion,  in  time 
past ;  if,  indeed,  we  are  to  regard  those  crude  fan- 
cies to  which  some  naturalists  have  given  utter- 
ance, as  a  sober  expression  of  their  opinions. 
The  commonly  received  opinion  at  the  present  day 
is,  that  "the  office  of  the  floral  envelopes  is,  in 
part,  to  act  as  a  protection  to  the  stamens  and  pis- 
tils whilst  they  are  young ;  guarding  them  from 
sudden  variations  in  temperature,  by  the  thin  lay- 
ers of  air  which  they  cause  to  be  interposed  be- 
tween those  parts  and  the  atmosphere;"  and  also, 
"that  when  green  they  act  like  the  leaves,  they  act 
as  elaborators  of  food,  on  vvliich  the  stamens  and 
pistils  may  be  nourished  ;  and  when  colored,  con- 
vert the  feculcB  deposited  at  their  bases  into  sugar, 
for  the  same  purpose." 

The  stamens,  in  the  flower  of  the  peach,  con- 
sist of  two  very  distinct  parts,  viz.,  a  slender 
white  stalk,  called  the  filament,  and  a  yellow  head, 
called  the  anther.  When  the  anther  is  ripe,  it 
opens  and  discharges  a  yellow  dust,  called  the 
pollen.  The  pollen,  when  examined  with  the  mi- 
croscope, is  found  to  consist  of  a  vast  number  of 
little  grains,  varying  from  3'j5-  to  -^}-„  of  a  Ime  in  di- 
ameter. If  one  of  these  grains  be  thrown  upon 
water,  it  soon  swells,  bursts,  and  discharges  a  tur- 
bid fluid  somewhat  more  dense  than  water.  The 
same  eflect  is  produced  when  it  falls  upon  the 
moistened  extremity  of  the  pistil. 

The  pistils,  in  the  flower  of  the  peach,  consist 
of  three  distinct  parts,  viz.,  the  thickened  base, 
called  the  ovary,  the  slender  part  interposed  be- 
tween that  and  the  rounded  knob  at  the  extremity, 
called  the  style,  and  the  rounded  knob,  called  the 
stigma.  Of  these  parts  the  ovary  and  stigma  are 
present  in  all  pistils;  but  the  stile  is  oflen  wanting, 
and  seems  to  be  no  more  essential  than  the  fool- 
stalk  to  the  leaf.  On  cutting  the  ovary  open  we 
discover  within  it  the  embryo  seed,  i  have  re- 
marked that  the  stamens  and  pistils  seem  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  production  and  perfection  of  the  seed. 
They  are  not,  however,  always  present  in  the 
same  flower.  There  is  a  class  of  plants  which 
have  their  stamens  and  pistils  situated  in  separate 
flowers,  but  upon  the  same  stem.  Of  this  class 
the  Indian  corn  (rea  mays')  may  be  mentioned  as 
an  example;  tlie  staminate  flowers,  occupying 
what  is  commonly  called  the  tassel,  and  the  pistiU 
late  flowers,  the  young  shuck,  the  silk  of  the  ear, 
being  in  fact  the  pistils  of  those  flowers.  There  is 
also  another  class  of  plants  which  have  iheir 
staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  upon  separate 
plants.  Of  this  class  the  willow  (  salix)  and  the 
hemp  (^cannabis)  may  be  meniioned  as  examples. 
Where  the  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  are  on 
thesamestem,  they  are  said  to  be  monoecious,  or  in 
a  single  household  ;  where  they  are  on  diflerent 
stalks  they  are  said  to  be  dicecious,  or  in  two 
households. 

The  stamens  and  pistils  are  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  perform  offices  in  the  production  of  the 
perfect  seed,  similar  to  those  of  the  diflerent  sexes 


among  animals,  in  the  production  of  their  young; 
hence,  they  have  received  the  name  of  sexual  or- 
gans; the  stamens  being  considered  the  fertilizing 
system,  and  the  pistils  the  fi'uctifying  system. 
The  idea  of  sexuality  among  vegetables,  appears 
to  have  been  entertained  by  some  of  the  old  Greek 
and  Roman  naturalists.  Theophrastus  distin- 
guished the  male  and  female  flowers,  in  the  fir 
Rabies)  and  willow,  {salix,  )  and  affirms  that  the' 
ii-uit  of  the  female  palm  will  not  germinate,  unless 
the  pollen  of  the  male  be  shaken  over  the  pistils  of 
the  female  flower,  previous  to  the  ripening  of  the 
seed. 

The  same  idea  appears  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed and  acted  upon,  by  the  Arabians,  in  eariy 
times.  Dr.  Hasselquist  in  a  letter  to  Linnaeus, 
dated  Alexandria,  May  18th,  1750,  gives  a  full 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Arabs 
treated  the  date-palm  in  order  to  make  it  bear 
fruit.  As  this  letter  is  not  only  curious,  but  also 
instructive,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  I  will 
transcribe  it  in  full. 

"The  first  thing  I  did  after  my  arrival  was  to 
see  the  date-tree,  the  ornament  and  a  great  part 
of  the  riches  of  this  country.  It  had  already  blos-^ 
somed  ;  but  1  had  nevertheless,  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  how  the  Arabs  assist  its  fecundation,  and 
thus  secure  to  themselves  a  plentiful  harvest  of  a 
vegetable,  which  was  so  important  to  them,  and 
known  to  them  many  centuries  before  any  botan- 
ist dreamed  of  the  difference  of  sexes  in  vegeta- 
bles. The  gardener  informed  me  of  this  before  I 
had  time  to  inquire;  and  would  show  me,  as  a 
very  curious  thing,  the  male  and  female  of  the 
date  or  palm  tree  ;  nor  could  he  conceive  how  I,  a 
Frank  lately  arrived,  could  know  it  before  ;  tor 
says  he,  all  who  have  yet  come  from  Europe  tO' 
see  this  country,  have  regarded  this  relation  either 
as  a  fable  or  miracle.  The  Arab  seeing  me  in-' 
dined  to  be  further  infijrmed,  accompanied  me  and 
my  French  interpreter  to  a  palm-tree,  which  was 
very  full  of  young  fruit,  and  had  by  him  been 
wedded  or  fecundated  with  the  male,  when  both 
were  in  blossom.  This  the  Arabs  do  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  When  the  spadix  has  l(?ma!e 
flowers  that  come  out  of  its  spatha,  they  search 
out  a  tree  that  has  male  flowers,  (which  they 
know  by  experience,)  the  spadix  of  which  has 
not  yet  bursted  out  of  its  spatha;  this  they  open, 
take  out  the  spadix,  and  cut  it  lengthwise  in  seve- 
ral pieces,  but  take  care  not  to  hurt  the  flowers. 
A  piece  of  this  spadix  with  male  flowers  they  put 
leniithwise  between  the  small  branches  of  the 
spadix  which  has  female  flowers,  and  then  lay  a 
leaf  of  the  palm  over  the  branches,  in  this  situa- 
tion I  yet  saw  the  greatest  part  of  the  spadices 
which  bore  their  young  fruit ;  but  the  male  flow- 
ers which  were  put  between  were  withered.  The 
Arab  besides  irave  me  the  following  anecdotes  : 
I'^'irst,  unless  they  in  this  manner  wed,  and  fecun- 
date the  date-tree,  it  bears  no  fruit.  Secondly, 
they  always  take  the  precaution  to  preserve  some 
unopened  spatha?  with  male  flowers,  from  one 
year  to  another,  to  be  applied  tor  this  purpose,  in 
case  the  male  flowers  should  miscarry,  or  suffer 
damage.  Thirdly,  if  they  permit  the  spadix  ol 
the  male  flowers  to  burst  or  come  out,  it  becomes 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  fecundation.  There- 
fore, the  person  who  cultivates  date-trees  must  be 
careful  to  hit  the  risht  time  for  assisting  their  le- 
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cundation,  which  is  almost  the  only  article  in  their 
culture.     Fourthly,  on  openinjT  the  spatha  he  finds 


all  the  male  flowers  full  of  a  liquid,  which  resem-^  of  the  male,  could  only  liave  happened  by  means 


stance  which  authors  have  recorded,  ofthe  female 
■hemp  having  produced  seed.>'  although  deprived 


bles  the  finest  dew ;  it  is  of  a  sweet  and  pleasan 
taste,  resemblinir  much  the  taste  of  li-esh  dates, 
but  much  more  refined  antl  aromatic;  this  was 
hkewise  confirmed  by  my  interpreter,  who  had 
lived  thirty-two  years  in  Ei^ypt,  and  therelore, 
had  opportunities  enouirh. of  tasting  both  the  nec- 
tar of  the  blossoms  and  the  fresh  dates." 

This  letter  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  sex- 
uality of  the  organs  of  plants  was  a  matter  of 
controversy  among  botanis's.  Since  then  it  has 
been  settled  by  experiments  of  the  most  satis- 
factory nature,  whic'i  have  been  often  repeated. 
Among  these  experiments  there  are  none  which 
are  more  satisfactory,  oralibrd  a  better  exam  pie  of 
what  experiments  on  such  a  subject  should  be, 
than  those  ofLinnasus;  and  lor  these  reasons  I 
shall  give  them  in  full,  from  Smith's  translation  o( 
'Linna?us'  Dissertation  on  the  sexes  of  plants,' 
published  as  early  as  1769. 

"In  the  month  of  January  1760,  the  autholyza 
cunonia  flowered  in  a  pot  in  my  parlor,  but  pro- 
duced no  fruit,  the  air  of  the  room  not  being  suffi- 
ciently agitated  to  waft  the  pollen  to  the  stigma. 
One  day  about  noon,  seeing  the  stigma  very  moist, 
1  plucked  oil'  one  of  the  anthera^,  by  means  of  a 
small  pair  of  forceps,  and  gently  rubbed  it  on  one 
of  the  expanded  stigmata.  The  spike  of  flowers 
remained  eight  or  ten  days  longer  ;  when  I  ob- 
served, on  gathering  the  branch  for  my  herbarium, 
that  the  fruit  of  that  flower  only  on  which  the  ex- 
periment had  been  made  had  swelled  to  the  size 
of  a  bean.  1  then  dissected  this  fruit,  and  disco- 
vered that  one  of  the  three  cells  contained  seeds 
in  considerable  numbers,  the  other  two  being  en- 
tirely withered. 

"In  the  month  of  April  I  sowed  the  seed  of 
hemp  (cannabis)  in  two  different  pots.  The  young 
plants  came  up  so  plentifully  that  each  pot  con- 
tained 30  or  40.  I  placed  each  by  the  light  of  a 
window,  but  in  different  and  remote  apartments. 
The  hemp  grew  extremely  well  in  both  pots.  In 
one  of  them,  I  permitted  the  male  and  female 
plants  to  remain  together,  to  flower  and  bear  fruit, 
which  ripened  in  July;  and  being  maceratcid  in 
water,  and  committed  to  the  earth,  sprung  up  in 
twelve  days.  From  the  other,  however,  I  re- 
moved all  the  male  plant's  as  soon  as  they  were 
old  enough  for  me  to  distinguish  them  from  the  fe- 
males. The  remaining  females  grew  very  well. 
and  presented  their  long  pistilla  in  great  altun- 
dance,  these  flowers  continuing  a  very  long  time, 
as  if  in  expectation  of  their  mates;  while  the 
plants  in  the  other  pot  had  already  ripened  their 
fruit,  their  pistilla  having,  quite  in  a  different  man- 
ner, faded  as  soon  as  the  males  had  discharged  all 
their  pollen.  It  was  certainly  a  beautiful  and  tru- 
Jy  admirable  spectacle,  to  see  the  unimpregnated 
females  preserve  their  pistilla  so  long  green  and 
flourishing,  not  permitting  them  to  begin  to  fade 
till  they  liad  been  lor  a  considerable  time  exposed 
in  vain,  to  the  male  pollen.  Afterwards,  when 
these  virgin  plants  beiran  to  decay  through  age,  I 
examined  all  their  calyces  in  the  presence  o{  seve- 
ral botanists,  and  found  them  large  and  flourish- 
ing, although  every  one  of  the  seed-buds  was 
brown,  compressed,  membranaceous,  and  dry;  not , 
exhibiting  any  appearance  of  cotyledon  or  pulp. 
Hence  i  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  the  circum- 
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f  pollen  brought  by  the  v/iiid  ll'om  some  distant 
place.  No  experiment  can  be  m,ore  ea.sily  per- 
formed than  the  above  ;  none  more  satisliACtory  in 
deninnslrating  the  sexuality  of  plants. 

"The  clulia  ienella  was  in  like  manner  ke;)t 
growing  in  my  window,  through  the  months  ot 
June  and  July.  The  male  plant  was  in  one  pot, 
and  the  female  in  another.  The  latter  abounded 
in  fruit,  not  one  of  its  flowers  proving  abortive.  I 
removed  the  two  pots  into  difl'erent  windows  ofthe 
same  apartment;  still  all  the  female  flowers  con- 
tinued to  become  fruitful.  At  length  I  look  away 
the  male  entirely,  leaving  the  female  alone,  and 
cutting  off  all  the  flowers  which  it  had  already 
borne.  Everyday  new  ones  appeared  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  ;  each  remaining  eight  or  ten 
days;  after  which,  their  li)ot-stalks  turning  yello^r, 
they  liill  barren  to  the  ground.  A  botanical  friend, 
who  had  amused  himself  with  observing  this  phe- 
nomenon with  me,  persuaded  me  to  bring  from  the 
stove"  (or  hot-house,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
termed  in  this  country)  "in  the  garden,  a  single 
male  flower,  which  he  placed  over  one  of  the 
female  ones,  then  in  perfection,  tying  a  piece  of 
red  silk  round  its  pislillum,  to  mark  it.  The  next 
day,  the  male  gower  was  taken  away,  and  this  sin- 
gle seed-bud  remained,  and  bore  li'uit.  Afterwards, 
I  took  another  male  flower  out  of  the  same  stove, 
and  with  a  pair  of  slender  liirceps  pinched  off  one 
of  its  ambers,  which  I  alierwards  gently  scratched 
with  a  feather,  so  that  a  very  small  portion  of  its 
pollen  was  discharged  upon  one  of  the  three  stig- 
mata of  a  fe-male  flower,  the  two  oilier  stiiimata 
being  covered  with  paper.  This  fruit  likewise  at- 
tained its  due  size  ;  and  on  being  cut  transversely, 
exhibited  one  cell  filled  with  large  seed,  and  the 
other  two  empty.  The  rest  of  the  flowers,  being 
unimpregnated,  fiided  and  fell  off.  This  experi- 
ment may  be  performed  with  as  little  trouble  as 
the  former. 

"The  datiscn  cannabina  (or  false  hemp)  came 
upin  my  garden  from  seed,  ten  years  ago,  and 
has  every  year  been  plentifully  increased  by  means 
of  its  perennial  roots.  Flowers  in  great  numbers 
have  been  produced  by  it ;  but  being  all  li^males, 
they  proved  abortive.  Being  c'esirous  of  obtain- 
ing nuile  plants,  I  procured  more  seed  from  Paris. 
Some  more  plants  Avere  raised;  but  these  like- 
wise, to  my  great  mortification,  all  proved  Itjmales, 
and  bore  flowers,  but  no  fruit.  In  the  year  1757, 
I  received  another^  parcel  of  seed.  Fro.n  these  I 
obtained  a  lew  male  plants,  which  flowered  in 
1758.  These  were  planted  at  a  great  distance 
li'om  the  females  :  and  when  their  flowers  were 
just  ready  to  emit  their  pollen,  holding  a  paper  un- 
der them,  I  gently  shook  the  spike,  or  panicle, 
with  my  finger,  till  the  paper  was  almost  covered 
with  the  yellow  powder.  I  carried  tlii.s-  to  the  fe- 
males, which  were  flowering  ia  another  part  of 
the  garden,  and  placed  it  over  them.  A  cold  night 
soon  afier  destroyed  these  datiscus,  with  many 
other  plants  much  earlier  than  usual.  Neverthe- 
less, when  I  examined  the  flowers  of  those  plants 
which  I  had  sprinkled  with  the  fcirtilizing  powder, 
I  found  the  seeds  of  their  due  magnitude,  whilst 
in  more  remote  datiscus,  which  had  not  been  im- 
pregnated with  pollen,  no  trace,*}  of  seeds  were  vi- 
sible. 
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"Several  species  of  momordica  cultivated  with  j      "  I  removed  an  urn,  in  which  the  asphodelus 
us,  like  other  Indian  vecretables,  in  close  stoves,  Ifisliilosus  was  grovvintr,  to  one  corner  oC  the  gar 


have  frequently  borne  female  flowers  ;  which,  a 
though  at  first  very  vigorous,  after  a  short  time 
have  constantly  faded,  and  turned  yellow,  without 
perfecting  any  seed,  till  1  instructed  the  gardener 
as  soon  as  he  observed  a  female  flower,  to  gather 
a  male  one,  and  place  it  above  the  female.  By 
this  contrivance  we  are  so  certain  of  obtaining 
fruit,  that  we  dare  pledge  ourselves  to  make  any 
i'emale  flower  fertile  that  shall  be  fixed  upon. 

"  The  jatroplui  urens  has  flowered  every  year 
in  my  hot-house  ;  but  the  female  flowers  coming 
before  the  males,  in  a  week's  time  dropped  iheir 
petals,  and  fiided  before  the  latter  were  opened; 
from  this  cause  no  fruit  had  been  produced,  but 
the  gerraina  themselves  had  fallen  off.  We  have 
therefore  never  had  any  fruit  of  the  jatropha  till 
the  year  1752,  when  the  male  flowers  were  in  full 
vicor  on  a  tall  tree  at  the  same  time  the  female^ 


den,  and  from  one  of  the  flowers,  v/liich  had  late- 
ly opened,  I  extracted  its  anthers  ;  this  caused  the 
impregnation  to  fail.  Another  day  I  treated  ano- 
ther flower  iri  the  same  manner;  but  bringing  a 
flower  from  a  plant  in  a  different  |)art  of  the  gar- 
den, with  which  I  sprinkled  the  pistil  of  the  muti- 
lated one,  its  germen  became  by  this  means  fruit- 
ful. 

"  Ixia  chinensis,  flowering  in  my  stove,  the 
windows  of  which  were  all  shut,  all  its  flowers 
proved  abortive.  1  therefore,  took  some  of  its  an- 
thers in  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  with  them  sprinkled 
the  pistils  of  two  flowers,  and  the  next  day  one 
stigma  only  of  a  third  flower ;  the  seed-buds  of 
these  flowers  remained,  grew  to  a  large  size,  and 
bore  seed;  the  fruit  of  the  third  however,  contain- 
ed perfect  seed  in  only  one  of  its  three  cells.  To 
relate  more  experiments  would  only  be  to  iiatigue 


be'o-an  to  appear  on  a  small  jatropha  which  was    the  reader  unnecessarily.     Every  flower   bears 


growing  in  a  garden  pot.  I  placed  this  pot  under 
the  other  tree,  by  which  means  the  female  flow- 
ers bore  seed,  which  grew  on  being  sown.  I  have 
frequently  since,  amused  myself  with  taking  the 
male  flowers  from  one  plant,  and  scattering  them 
over  the  female  flowers  of  another,  and  have  al- 
ways found  the  seed  of  the  latter  impregnated  in 
this  way. 

"  Two  years  ago,  I  placed  a  piece  of  paper  un- 
der some  of  these  male  flowers,  and  afterwards 
folded  up  the  pollen  which  had  fallen  upon  it,  pre- 
serving it  so  folded  up,  if  1  remember  aright,  four 
or  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  another 
branch  of  the  same  jatropha  was  in  blossom.  I 
then  took  the  pollen  which  I  had  so  long  preserved 
in  paper,  and  strewed  it  over  three  female  flow- 
ers, the  only  ones  at  that  lime  expanded.  These 
three  females  proved  fruitful,  while  all  the  rest 
which  grew  in  the  same  bunch  fell  oflT  abortive. 

"  The  interior  petals  of  the  ornithos;alam  can- 
odejtse,"  (commonly  called  Star  of  Bethlehem) 
"cohere  so  closely  together,  that  they  only  just 
admit  the  air  to  the  germen,  and  will  scarcely  per- 
mit the  pollen  of  another  flower  to  pass  ;  this 
flower  produced  every  day  new  flowers  and  fruit, 
the  fructification  never  failing,  in  any  instance; 
1  therefore,  with  the  utmost  care,  extracted  the 
anthers  from  one  of  these  flowers  with  a  hooked 
needle ;  and  as  I  expected,  this  single  flower 
proved  barren.  This  experiment  was  repeated 
about  a  week  afterwards,  with  the  same  eflect. 

"I  removed  all  the  anthers  out  of  a  flower  of 
the  scarlet-horneti  poppy,  {chelidonium  cornicula- 
tuin,j  which  was  growing  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
garden,  upon  the  first  opening  of  its  petals,  and 
stripped  ofl'  all  the  rest  of  the  flowers;  another  day 
I  treated  another  flower  of  the  same  plant  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  sprinkled  the  pistil  of  this 
with  the  pollen  borrowed  from  another  plant  of 
the  same  species  ;  the  result  was,  that  whilst,  the 
first  flower  produced  no  fruit,  tlie  second  afforded 
very  perfect  seed.  My  design  in  this  experiment 
was  to  prove,  that  the  mere  removal  of  the  an- 
thers from  a  flower,  is  not  of  itself  sufiicient  to 
render  the  germ  abortive. 

"  Having  tiie  nicotiana  frutlcaia  growing  in  a 
garden  pot  and  producing  plenty  of  flowers  and 
seed,  I  extracted  the  anthers  fiom  a  newly  ex- 
panded flower  before  they  had  burst,  at  the  same 
time  cutting  away  all  the  other  flowers;  this  germ 
produced  no  fruit,  nor  did  it  even  swell. 


witness  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  i  have  endea- 
voured to  inculcate." 

Adopting  as  true  the  doctrine  of  the  sexuality 
of  the  stamens  and   pistils  of  plants,  and  of  the 
production  of  the  seed  by  their  joint  action — a 
doctrine  which  Linnasus  has  established  by  expe- 
riments as  ingenious  and  satisfactery  as  those  just 
detailed — we  may  notice  in  the  habits  of  plants, 
and  also  in  their  structure  and  the  position  of  their 
several  parts,  a  remarkable  adaptation  to  this  end. 
In  perfect  flowers,  the  stamens  or  fertilizing  or- 
gans are  always  situated  immediately  around  the 
pistils,  or  fructifying  organs;  and  arc  generally  of 
such  a  length  as  is  most  suitable  for  scattering  the 
pollen  on  the  stigma.     In  flowers  which  naturally 
stand  in   an  erect  position,  the  stamens  are  then 
longer,  or  at  least  of  the  same  length  as  the  pis- 
tils ;  whilst  in  nodding  flowers,  as  in  those  of  spot- 
ted lily,  {lilium  canad^cnse,)  the  stamens  are  short- 
er than  the  pistils.     As  the  pollen  naturally  de- 
scends by  its  own  gravity,  the  relative  length  of 
these  organs  is  evidently  that  which  is  best  fitted 
lor  throwing  it  upon  the  pistil.     The  anthers,  or 
pollen  cases,  are  possessed  of  a  very  considerable 
elastic  spring,  which,  when  they  burst,  serves  to 
throw  the  pollen  upon  the  stigma.     Sometimes,  in 
erect  flowers,  we  find  the  stamens  much  shorter 
tiian  the  pistil.     In  such  cases,  we  will  generally 
notice  some  especial  contrivance  for  throwing  the- 
pollen  upon  the  pistil,     A   very  curious  contri- 
vance of  this  kind  is  presented  in  the  flowers  of 
the  laurel,  or  ivy  as  it  is  cemmonly  called,  (ral- 
mia.)     In  the  sides  of  the  cup-shaped  corolla  of 
that  flower,  there  are  a  number  of  folds,  which  sur- 
round the  anther  in  the  unexpanded  state  of  the 
flower,  and  retain  it  for  some  time  afler  the  corolla 
has  opened.     In  this  position  the  filament  is  ne- 
cessarily bent,  with   its  convex  side  turned  out- 
wards, and  thus  is  it  retained  until  the  action  of 
the  sun  has  sufliciently  increased  its  elasticity  to 
enable  it  to  break  loose,  and  snap  its  pollen  upon 
the  stigma.     The  stigma  itself  is  covered  with  a 
gummy  liquid,  which  enables  it  to  retain  the  pol- 
len cast  upon  it. 

Where  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  diflferent 
flowers  upon  the  same  plant,  the  staminate  flow- 
ers are  generally  situated  higher  upon  the  stem, 
than  the  pistillate,  as  in  the  Indian  corn  (s^ect- 
viays)  in  which  (as  has  been  already  remarked) 
the  staminate  flowers  form  the  tassel,  and  (he  pis- 
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filiate  onee  the  young  ear.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  also  in  dicBceous  plants,  the  pollen  is  ge- 
nerally conveyed  by  the  wind,  or  by  insects,  from 
one  flower  to  the  other.  The  pollen  ol"  the  pines, 
moved  by  winds,  may  often  be  seen,  rising  like  a 
cloud  above  the  forests;  the  particles  thus  dis- 
seminated, fall  upon  the  pistillate  flowers,  and  fer- 
tilize the  germ.  A  curious  fact  is  stated  by  an 
Italian  writer,  viz:  that  in  places  about  40  miles 
distant,  grew  two  palm  trees,  the  one  bearing 
staminate  flowers,  the  other  pistillate  ones,  and 
that  neither  ol'  them  bore  fruit  for  many  years; 
but  in  process  of  time  they  grew  so  tall  as  to  tow- 
er above  all  the  objects  near  them.  The  wind 
thus  meeting  with  no  obstruction,  wafted  the  pol- 
!ent  to  the  pistillate  flowers,  which  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all,  began  to  produce  fruit.  In  such 
monoeceous  vines  as  the  cucumber  (cucumis  sa- 
tivus,)  the  pollen  is  conveyed  from  flower  to  flow- 
er by  insects,  especially  honey-bees.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  bee  is  in  the  discovery  of  honey;  and 
whilst  searching  for  it,  it  unintentionally  covers  its 
body  with  pollen,  which  it  conveys  to  the  next 
flower  it  visits,  and  brushes  ofl'  as  it  acquired  it, 
byrummaijing  for  honey;  so  that  a  part  is  almost 
unavoidably  deposited  upon  the  stiiima,  and  i'e- 
cundation  is  thus  efl^ected.  "Nor  is  this  altogether 
so  much  a  work  of  random,  as  it  at  first  appears  ; 
for  it  has  been  observed  that  even  insects,  which 
do  not  upon  the  whole  confine  themselves  to  one 
species  of  flower,  will  yet  very  often  remain  du- 
ring the  whole  day  upon  the  species  they  hap- 
pened first  to  alight  upon  in  the  morning."  The 
The  agency  of  insects  in  transferring  the  pollen 
from  one  flower  to  another,  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  cultivating  such  plants  as  the  cucumber. 
Where  thej"-  are  raised  in  a  hot-house  or  in  any 
other  position,  where  insects  have  not  free  access 
to  them,  the  staminate  flowers  should  always  be 
taken  ofl',  and  shaken  over  the  pistillate  ones. 

Many  aquatic  plants,  which  vegetate  for  the 
most  part  \vholly  immersed  in  water,  and  often  at 
a  considerable  depth,  gradually  begin  to  elevate 
theirstems  as  theseason  of  flowering  advances.  At 
length,  they  rear  their  heads  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  open  their  flowers,  and  so  continue  un- 
til fecundation  is  effected  ;  after  which  they  again 
sink  down  to  the  bottom,  to  ripen  and  sow  their 
seed.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  tliis  kind, 
is  that  of  the  valisneria  spiralis,  a  plant  which 
grows  in  the  ponds  and  ditches  of  Italy.  Loudon 
gives  the  following  description  of  this  curious 
plant.  "The  plant  is  af  the  class  dicccia,  produ- 
cing its  fertile  or  pistillate  flowers  upon  the  extre- 
mity of  a  long  and  slender  stalk  twisted  spirally 
like  a  cork-screw;  which,  uncoiling  of  its  own  ac- 
cord about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  blos- 
som, elevates  the  flowers  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  leav^es  them  to  expand  in  the  open  air. 
The  staminate  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
abundance,  upon  short  upright  stalks,  issuing 
from  a  different  root,  from  which  they  detach 
themselves  about  the  time  of  the  expansion  ol 
the  pistillate  blossoms,  mounting  up  like  air-bub- 
bles, and  suddenly  expanding  when  they  reach 
'he  surface,  where  they  float  about  in  great  nuai- 
bers  among  the  pistillate  flowers,  and  often  cling 
to  them  in  clusters,  so  as  to  cover  them  entirely  ; 
thus  bringing  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  immedi- 
ate.contact,  and  giving  the  anthers  an  opportunity 
of  discharging  their  pollen  immediately  over  the 


stigma.  When  this  operation  has  been  perform- 
ed, the  now  uncoiled  stalk  of  the  pistillate  plant 
begins  again  to  assume  its  original  spiral  form, 
and  gradually  sinks  down,  as  it  gradually  rose,  to 
ripen  its  fruit  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  In  1819, 
I  gathered  these  stalks,  in  the  canals  near  Padua, 
upwards  of  ten  feet  long." 

A  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  stamenis 
and  pistils,  and  also  of  the  parts  which  they  act, 
in  the  production  and  pertection  of  the  seed,  will 
enable  us  to  explain  a  curious  fact,  which  every 
farmer  must  have  observed,  viz:  the  crossing  of 
different  varieties  of  a  plant  when  growing  nea/ 
each  other.  When  white  corn  is  planted  by  the 
side  of  yellofv  corn,  the  ear  produced  will  be  of  a 
character  intermediate  between  the  two.  This 
eff'ect  is  more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  white- 
corn  and  the  small  blue  species,  termed  chicken 
corn,  when  raised  side  by  side.  The  ear  pro- 
duced in  such  a  situation,  will  very  often  have  the 
size  of  the  first,  and  the  color  of  the  second 
spec'es.  This  eff'ect  arises  entirely,  from  the  fall- 
ing of  the  pollen  of  the  first  upon  the  pistils  of 
the  second.  Such  an  effect  as  this,  we  would  na- 
turally expect  to  occur  most  frequently  in  the  case 
of  those  plants  which  have  their  stamens  and  pis- 
tils in  difl'erent  flowers;  and  such  is  the  fact,  aa  de- 
termined by  observation.  Hence  the  necessi- 
ty of  planting  the  different  varieties  of  such  plants 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  if  we  wish  to 
keep  those  varieties  separate. 

This  eflfect  however,  is  not  confined  to  such 
plants,  nor  is  it  necessarily  the  result  of  accident. 
It  can  be  produced  in  any  plant,  by  artificially  k.- 
cundating  the  pistil  of  one  variety  with  the  pollen 
of  another.  The  following  experiment  of  Mr. 
Knight  maybe  mentioned  in  proof  this  statement. 
''  In  1787,  a  degenerate  sort  of  pea  was  growing 
in  my  garden,  which  had  not  recovered  its  former 
vigor,  even  when  removed  to  a  better  soil.  Being 
thus  a  good  subject  of  experiment,  the  stamens  of 
a  dozen  ol'  its  flowers  were  destroyed,  whilst  the 
pistils  were  left  uninjured.  When  the  blossoms 
had  attained  their  mature  size,  the  pollen  of  a 
very  larire  and  luxuriant  gray  pea  was  introduced 
into  one-half  of  them,  but  not  in  the  other.  The 
pods  of  both  grew  equally,  but  the  seeds  of  the 
half  which  were  unimpregnated,  withered  away 
without  having  augmented  beyond  the  size  to 
which  they  had  attained  befi)re  the  blossom  ex- 
panded. The  seeds  of  the  other  half  were  aug- 
mented and  matured  jis  in  ordinary  cases;  and 
exhibited  no  difference- from  those  of  other  plants 
of  the  same  variety  ;  perhaps  because  the  exter- 
na! coat  of  the  seed  was  furnished  by  the  pistillate 
plant.  But  when  they  were  made  to  vegetate  in 
the  succeeding  sprino",  the  effect  of  the  experi- 
ment was  obvious.  The  plants  rose  with  great 
luxuriance,  indica'inir  in  their  stem,  leaves,  and 
fruit,  the  influence  of  this  artificial  impregnation; 
the  seeds  produced,  were  of  a  dark  gray-color. 
By  impregnating  the  flowers  of  this  variety  with 
the  pollen  of  others,  the  color  was  again  changed, 
and  new  varieties  obtained,  superior  in  every  res- 
pect to  the  original,  on  which  the  experiment  was 
first  made,  and  attaining,  in  some  cases,  to  a 
heisrht  of  more  than  twelve  leei." 

These  are  cases  ol'  hybrid  plants,  produced  from 
different  species  of  the  same  genus  ;  whether  hy- 
brids can  be  produced  from  species  belonging  to 
different  genera,   is  a  matter  about  which  bota- 
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nists  are  not  arjreeil.  The  more  common  opinion 
at  present  is,  that  they  can,  in  the  case  of  dilier- 
ent  genera  belon<Tino;  to  the  same  natural  order; 
and  the  experiments  of  Herbert,  Sweet,  and 
others,  serve  to  confirm  this  opinion.  Sweet  slates 
liiat  he  has  piodnced  many  new  <^eraniums  in  this 
way.  Mr.  Knitrht  stales," that  all  iiis  attempts  to 
obtain  them,  proved  unsuccessful.  Linneeus  was 
of  the  opinion  that  they  could  be  produced,  and 
he  even  went  farther,  and  asserted  that  they  were 
produced  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  nature.  In  a 
dissertation,  entitled  •Plantoi  Hybridcp,''  he  gives  a 
list  of  47  such  plants,  together  with  the  plants 
ji-om  which  he  supposes  then  to  have  been  pro- 
duced. For  example,  he  considers  the  delphi- 
nium hybridiim  (a  peculiar  species  of  larkspur) 
a  hybrid,  produced  (iom  the  aconitiim  naphellum 
(wolf's-bane,)  and  the  deljyhinium  elatum,  (ano- 
ther species  of  larkspur.)  From  the  examples 
given  in  this  dissertation,  Linnaeus  draws  this 
conclusion:  "That  only  two  species  of  each  ge- 
nus existed  ab  origine  ;  and  that  all  the  variety  of 
species  which  now  appears,  has  been  produced  by 
the  unnatural  scattering  oi"  the  pollen  of  one  spe- 
cies, upon  the  pistil  of  another  species  belonginfj 
to  a  dilTerent  genus."  '  In  this  conclusion,  lie  evi- 
dently goes  larther  than  the  facts  of  the  case  will 
jusliiy  him. 


Chapter  XI. 

COLOn.  CHANGES  IN  COLOR.  XAKTHIC  AND 
CYANIC  SERIES.  ODORS;  PERBI ANENT  AND 
FUGITIVE.       FLOWERING. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  the  physi- 
ology of  plants  of  which  so  little  is  certainly 
known,  as  tlie  causes  of  the  various  and  ever-va- 
ryingcolors  with  which  flowersare  adorned.  "'We 
see  flowers,  marked  with  the  strongest  contrast  of 
the  most  dissimilar  colors,  reproduced  with  an  ex- 
actness, which  is  most  wonderful.  We  know 
that  in  some  plants,  without  accident,  without  any 
visible  constitutional  change,  or  any  known  pre- 
disposing cause,  a  yellow  flower  will  become  pink, 
and  a  pink  one  yellow;  and  we  know  that  if  the 
portion  of  the  stem  whose  flowers  have  been  thus 
altered,  be  multiplied  by  the  division  of  itself,  the 
change  is  flxed,  and  maybe  continued  lor  ever. 
A  dingy  brownish  purple  tulip  will  suddenly,  and 
without  warning,  burst  forth  in  the  most  radiant 
beauty,  its  dull  disagree;ible  color  disperse,  a  pure 
atid  spoiless  white  taking  its  place,  in  part,  and 
the  brightest  and  deepest  streaks  of  crimson  add- 
ing richness  to  iis  purity.  If  we  look  minutely  to 
these  circumstances,  we  shall  find  that  each  par- 
ticular cell  has  its  own  color;  that  there  is  no  in- 
termixture of  tuits,  but  that  whatever  the  hues 
may  be,  each  has  its  own  cluster  of  cells  to  repre- 
sent it ;  and  even  in  tlie  midst  of  a  large  mass  of 
iinifbrrii  colorin;;,  a  few  cells,  or  even  a  single  one, 
will  secrete  a  coloring  matter  which  forms  the 
strongest  contrast  with  what  surrounds  it,  as  in 
the  spotted  lily,  and  similar  cases."  Respecting 
the  cause  to  which  all  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances are  to  be  ascribed,  little  is  known.  Still, 
observation  and  experiment  have  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  some  fads  respecting  this  subject,  and  our 
knowledge  of  nature,  has  enabled  botanists  to  form 
some  conjectures,  whieh  to  say  the  least,  arc  not 


improbable.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  some  impor- 
tance to  the  cultivator  of  flowers,  as  well  aa  of 
considerable  interest  to  every  one  who  attempts  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  physiology  of  vegetables, 
I  shall  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  what  is 
known  respecting  it;  contenting  myself  with,  sim- 
ply abridging  the  account  which  Prof  Lindley  has 
extracted  from  the  writings  of  De  Candolle  ;  which 
I  would  remark,  is  the  only  attemi)t  at  a  full  and 
consistent  account  of  the  matter,  which  I  have 
seen. 

We  are  so  accustomed,  he  remarks,  to  see 
plants  decorated  with  the  most  brilliant  colors,  or 
at  least  invested  with  the  gteen  hue,  which  char- 
acterizes every  scene,  that  it  is  not  without  diffi- 
culty we  admit  tlie  idea,  that  such  colors  do  not 
exist  in  the  plant  in  its  primitive  state,  but  are 
communicated  to  it  by  its  own  act ;  and  yet  such  is 
the  truth.  The  tissue  of  plants  is,  in  itselfj  com- 
pletely colorless,  of  a  silvery  wl)ite,  or  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly pale  yellow  ;  and  the  matter  contained 
in  the  cellules  is,  with  i'cw  exceptions,  of  the  same 
color  ;  but  all  is  changed  when  they  are  once  ex- 
posed to  solar  light.  We  are  accustomed  to  say 
that  green  plants  become  white  in  total  darkness. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  liict.  Leaves  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  green,  if 
made  to  grow  fi'om  the  very  first  in  perfect  dark- 
ness, will  be  white  or  colorless  ;  yet  leaves  which 
have  been  once  colored  never  lose  their  color  by 
being  kept  away  fi-om  the  light ;  if  they  sometimes 
appear  to  do  so,  it  is  owing  to  this :  that  if  the 
half  developed  leaves  are  excluded  fi'om  the  light, 
they  grow  larger,  whilst  no  rnore  coloring  matter 
is  formed,  and  of  course,  that  which  originally  ex- 
isted in  the  leaf  is  diluted  and  spread  over  a  larger 
space,  and  thus  the  color  of  the  leaf  is  made  paler 
without  any  of  the  coloring  matter  having  been 
destroyed. 

The  presence  of  solar  light  appears,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  be  necessary  to  the  full  devel- 
opement  of  the  coloring  matter  of  plants;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  if  a  leaf  be  half  covered,  and  half 
exposed  to  its  action,  one  part  remains  colorless, 
whilst  the  other  becomes  green.  This  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  leaves  of  grass  growing  out  from  under 
a  log  of  wood  or  any  other  similar  body.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  color  is  generally  proportioned  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light  to  which  a  plant  is  exposed, 
and  also  to  the  time  for  which  it  has  been  exposed 
to  that  light.  The  number  of  white  flowers  indi- 
genous to  northern  regions,  is  much  greater  than 
in  equatorial  countries.  Many  flowers,  which  in 
the  bud,  or  when  but  partially  expanded,  are  white, 
aflerwards  become  deeply  colored.  The  variable 
wall-flower  (chciranthos  chamelis)  has  a  flower, 
at  first  of  a  white  color,  which  afterwards  becomes 
lemon-yellow,  and  lastly  a  decided  red.  Their 
color  seems  also,  to  depend  in  part,  upon  the  tem- 
perature to  which  plants  are  exposed.  The  hibis- 
cus 7mdabilis,  a  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  has  its 
flowers  white  in  the  morning,  pink  at  noon,  and  at 
night  red.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1828,  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  were  noticed  to  remain  white 
all  day  in  the  gardens  at  Havanna.  and  not  to  be- 
come pink  until  noon  the  next  day.  This  19th  of 
October  was  remarkable  lor  the  thermometer  not 
rising  higher  than  67"  Fahr.,  whilst  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  flowering  season  of  the  hibis- 
cus is  850  to  90°  Fahr,  It  was  stated  that,  in  or- 
dinary circumstances,  the  action  of  solar  light 
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seemed  necessary  to  the  full  lievelopement  of  ve- 
getable colors;  in  certain  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, as  for  instance,  in  an  atmosphere  contain- 
ing a  large  portion  of  hydrogen,  or  at  great  depths 
in  the  sea,  liwht  does  not  seem  to  act  so  important 
a  part.  Humboldt  found  several  plants  in  the 
subterranean  galleries  of  the  mines  of  Freybem, 
which  were  green,  although  they  must  have 
grpwn  from  the  first  in  total  darkness.  The  at- 
mosphere of  those  mines  contained,  ac'^ording  to 
his  observations,  a  very  large  proportion  ol' hydro- 
gen. At  another  time,  he  Ibund  near  the  Cana- 
ries, a  fucus  which  was  bright  grass-green,  al- 
though it  had  grown  at  a  depth  of  180  leet  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  licht  by  which  this 
fucus  was  illuminated  whilst  growing,  according 
to  the  laws  which  are  known  to  govern  light  when 
traversing  water,  must  have  been  200  times  less 
than  that  of  a  candle  at  a  foot  distance. 

'J'he  effect  of  solar  light  upon  plants,  is  to  fix 
carbon  in  their  tissues.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  con- 
clude, that  this  operation  is  connected  with  the 
production  of  color.  In  fact,  when  it  takes  place, 
coloring  ensues  ;  when  it  does  not  fake  place,  the 
organs  preserve  the  primitive  white  color  of  their 
tissues ;  and  when  it  has  taken  effect  incompletely, 
the  results  are  of  an  intermediate  character.  The 
deposition  of  carbon  thus  effected,  does  not  ope- 
rate upon  the  vegetable  membrane;  that  always 
retains  its  original  pearly  lustre.  But  by  effi^cting 
a  combination  with  hydrogen  and  oxvgen  it  forms 
a  peculiar  substance,  termed  a  chromule.  the  abun- 
dance or  scantiness  of  which  determines  the  tint 
of  the  leafy  surface.  The  tissue,  no  doubt,  pro- 
duces some  effect,  by  reason  of  its  own  pallid  hue, 
or  its  density,  or  the  hairs  wi'h  which  it  is  cover- 
ed, or  the  air  which  it  contains.  How  it  is  that 
tlie  union  of  these  elements  produces  such  a  vari- 
ety of  colors;  or  how  it  is  that  carbon,  which  is 
black,  united  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are 
colorless,  can  give  rise  to  any  other  color  than 
black,  we  can  no  more  explain,  than  we  can,  how 
it  is  that  copper,  which  is  reddish-brown,  and  ni- 
tric acid,  which  is  colorless,  form  the  beautiful  blue 
ealt  which  they  do.  We  only  know  these  things 
as  facts;  and  until  we  better  understand  the  nature 
of  chemical  union,  we  cannot  expect  to  know  any 
thing  more  about  tliem.  Some  of  the  older  phy- 
siologists attempted  to  account  for  the  green  color 
■of  leaves,  by  supposing  that  the  color  of  charcoal 
was  not  black,  but  a  very  intense  blue  ;  and  that 
shining  through  the  yellow  sides  of  the  cells,  the 
combination  of  the  two  colors  produced  green. 
This  notion,  however,  is  disproved  by  the  most  su- 
perficial examination;  forthe  coloring  matter  may 
be  separated  from  the  tissues  with  the  greatest  Ri- 
cility,  and  it  still  preserves  its  color  ;  and  besides, 
the  yellow  of  the  tissues,  if  any,  is  so  excec!'' -'riv 
feeble,  as  to  be  wholly  unable  to  cause  the  bliic  of 
the  carbon  to  appear  green,  if  the  carbon  were  in- 
deed blue. 

Leaves  which  are  usually  green,  assume  differ- 
ent colors,  when  about  to  decay.  It  is  common  to 
see,  in  the  autumn,  this  green  change  into  yellow, 
as  in  the  Lombardy  poplar;  or  red  as  in  the  su- 
mach, and  some  kinds  of  oak.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that  in  such  cases,  shortly  before  the  change 
takes  place,  the  leaves  cease  to  exhale  oxygen  in 
sun-light,  but  do  not  cease  to  absorb  it  at  nisht; 
hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  chromule  is  oxydized, 
^'hich  at  first  brings  on  a  yellow,  and  afterwards 


a  red  color;  for  the  most  decided  red,  always  be- 
gins by  a  change  to  yellow.  It  has  also  been  re- 
marked, that  red  colors  are  most  conmion  in  leaves 
which  contain  some  kifid  of  acid,  as  in  the  vine, 
the  sorrel,  &c.  The  red  coloring  matter  obtained 
from  such  leaves  forms  an  mfusion,  which,  like  that 
obtained  from  red  flowers,  becomes  more  intense, 
Vi'hen  acted  upon  by  an  acid.  The  infusion  of 
yellow  leaves  is  affected  by  the  action  of  alkalies, 
in  a  manner  precisely  like  that  of  yellow  flowers; 
('.  e.  is  changed  to  a  reddish  brown.  Hence  some 
have  supposed,  that  whilst  red  is  owing  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  an  acid,  others  colors  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 

The  puncture  of  an  insect,  the  attack  of  a  para- 
sitical fungus,  or  an  early  frost,  may  produce  a 
change  in  the  color  of  a  leaf,  or  part  of  a  leaf;  and 
what  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  colors  thus  acci- 
dentally produced,  are  the  same  which  the  plant 
would  have  taken  of  itself  in  the  autumn.  Thus 
accidents  turn  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  and  lilac 
yellow,  of  the  sumach  and  pear  tree,  red.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  colors  are  pro- 
duced m  accordance  with  some  fixed  law,  and  by 
a  change  in  some  element  which  exists  at  all 
times  in  the  plant.  In  many  plants,  the  leaves 
which  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flower,  frequent- 
ly present  various  tints,  and  these  tints  are  almost 
always  in  unison  with  the  flowers  which  they  ac- 
company ;  thus  in  the  euphorbias,  they  are  white, 
in  the  amaranthus  melancholiciis  (love-lies-bleed- 
ing) they  are  red. 

VViih  respect  to  the  relation  which  colors  bear 
to  each  other,  they  have  been  divided  into  two 
series.  Those  of  one  series,  have  yellow  for  their 
typical  color,  and  are  capable  of  passing  into  red 
or  white,  but  never  into  blue  ;  those  of  the  other, 
have  blue  for  their  typical  color,  and  are  capable 
of  passing  mto  red  or  white,  but  never  yellow. 
Green  is  considered  to  arise  from  an  equilibrium  of 
the  two.  De  Candolle  calls  the  first  series  xan- 
thic,  from  the  Greek  word  meaning  yellow,  and 
the  other  cyanic,  from  the  Greek  word  meaning 
blue.  Upon  this  principle  he  has  constructed  the 
follovvinff  scale. 
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~It  will  be  at  once  remarked,  in  considering  this 
table,  that  all  the  flowers  capable  of  changing 
their  colors,  do  it,  by  rising  or  descending  in  the 
series  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  the  flowers  of 
the  rose,  which  belong  to  the  xanthic  series,  in 
one  species  is  yellow,  in  another  red,  and  in  ano- 
ther white,  but  never  blue.  The  anemone,  which 
belongs  to  the  cyanic  series,  varies  liorn  white  on 
the  one  hand,  to  violet-red  and  red  on  the  other,  but 
never  yellow.  Although  there  are  certain  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  particularly  in  the  hyacinths,  some 
of  whose  varieties  approach  the  xanthic  series,  al- 
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thouc:h  the  plant  properly  belongs  s  to  the  cyanic, 
yet  it  is  so  lar  confbrnrmble  to  naiure,  as  to  help 
us,  to  predict  the  chanijes  in  color  wliich  the  flow- 
ers of  any  plant  may  undergo. 

White  is  nor  mentioned  in  cither  series,  be- 
cause it  is  doubted  whether  it  exists  in  a  state  of 
purity  in  any  (lower ;  it  seems,  rather  to  be  some 
other  color,  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  light  tint. 
Jledouie,  a  celebrated  French  flower  painter,  is 
said  to  liave  availed  himself,  with  great  advan- 
tage, ol"  this.  fact.  He  alwa3's  placed  the  flower 
he  wished  to  paint,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  like 
that  on  which  he  made  his  drawing;  and  he  in- 
variably Ibund,  that  the  flower  would  differ  from 
the  paper,  in  being  more  yellow,  or  more  blue,  or 
in  some  other  way.  Infusions  of  white  flowers 
in  alcohol,  have  always  a  perceptible  tinge. 
Many  flowers  apparently  white,  yield  an  infusion, 
which  the  action  ol"  an  alkali  brings  to  a  decided 
yellow;  many  others  yield  infusions,  which  the 
action  of  an  acid  brings  to  a  decided  red,  thus  in- 
dicating, in  the  first  case,  the  presence  of  the 
xanthic  chromule  ;  in  the  second,  the  presence  of 
the  cyanic  chromule.  Black  is  omitted  in  the 
two  series  of  colors,  because  it  appears,  in  all 
cases,  to  be  an  excessively  dark  shade  of  purple 
or  brown.  When  the  circumstances  are  unlavo- 
rable  to  the  color,  black  flowers  (as  they  are  call- 
ed) always  appear  of  some  lighter  shade.  The 
flowers  of  the  false-choke-dog  {gonolobus  obli- 
qaus)  which  are  as  nearly  black  as  any  growing 
in  this  country,  appear  light-purple,  when  they 
are  produced  during  a  long  rainy  season. 

Respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  odorife- 
rous principles  of  plants  are  produced,  still  less  is 
known  tlian  about  their  colors.  We  are  gratified 
by  the  sweet  odors  exhaled  from  the  leaves  and 
flowers  which  surround  us,  and  exert  our  skill  so 
to  preserve  ihem,that  we  may  have  them  always 
at  coiTimand;  but  as  to  the  reason  why  one  plant 
is  odoriferous  and  another  is  not,  or  why  one  plant 
gives  rise  to  one  Kind  of  odor,  and  another  to  ano- 
ther, we  have  to  confess  ourselves  entirely  igno- 
rant. Still  there  are  some  facts  respecting  odors, 
which  have  been  learned  by  observation,  which 
it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  mention.  All  odors 
are  owing  to  the  disengagement  of  volatile  mat- 
ter; and  as  there  are  iew  organized  bodies  in 
which,  in  their  natural  state,  there  is  not  some  vo- 
latile constituent  part,  so  neither  are  there  many 
absolutely  destitute  of  smell.  But  it  is  only  those 
plants,  and  parts  of  plants,  whose  scent  is  very 
perceptible  to  our  senses,  that  we  term  odoriferous, 
and  to  these  we  Will  confine  our  attention. 

Odors  are  divided  by  botanists  into  two  clashes, 
viz:  permanent  and  fugitive.  When  the  vola- 
tile matter  is  concentrated,  and  so  enclosed  in  the 
the  cells,  as  (0  disperse  closely,  it  gives  rise  to  a  rr-r- 
manent  odor.  Of  this  many  instances  are  ;. 'lard- 
ed by  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees.  The  wood  and 
bark,  being  the  only  permanent  parts  of  vegeta- 
bles, will  of  necessity,  be  the  only  receptacles  of 
permanent  odors.  Such  parts  are  not  scented,  be- 
cause of  their  own  proper  nature,  for  all  the  tis- 
sues of  plants  are,  in  themselves,  desliiuie  of 
odor,  or  nearly  so.  The  odors  arise  entirely,  fi-om 
the  fi-agrant  secretions  imprisoned  in  their  cavi- 
ties; and  their  permanence  depends  upon  the  dif- 
ficidty,  which  these  secretions  experience,  in  es- 
cajiinir  through  the  tissue  which  encloses  thern, 
ami   idso  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  secretions 


axe  in  themselves  volatile.  Resinous  woods,  such 
as  the  cedar  and  pine,  retain  their  fragrance  for  an 
indefinite  period;  because  the  resinous  matter  in 
which  their  odors  reside  is  not  in  itself  very  vola- 
tile, and  is  moreover  imprisoned  in  thick  stout 
cells.  The  rose-wood  of  Tenerifle  preserves  its 
odor  for  a  great  length  of  time;  and  in  order  to 
elicit  ii,  it  is  necessary  to  rub  the  wood  strongly, 
so  as  to  brealv  the  cells,  and  also,  to  produce  heat 
enough  to  volatilize  the  matter  enclosed  in  them. 
The  necessity  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  to  pro- 
duce an  exhalation  of  the  volatile  matter  of  some 
plants,  is  farther  exemplified  in  the  fragrance  of 
many  kinds  of  wood,  otherwise  scentless,  when 
exposed  to  the  violent  friction  of  a  turner's  lathe. 
Beech,  in  such  circumstances,  gives  out  an  odor 
similar  to  that  of  roses.  Where  the  odoriferouf? 
matter  is  rather  volatile,  and  enclosed  in  cells  of 
a  loose  texture,  woods  soon  lose  their  peculiar 
odors,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bark  of  the  cinna- 
mon. 

Fugitive  odors,  are  such  as  belong  to  perisha- 
ble organs,  or  are  placed  in  tissues  of  the  very- 
loosest  texture,  or  are  situated  on  the  surface  of 
plants,  or  are  secreted  in  quantities  so  small,  that  a 
short  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to 
dissipate  them.  Such  odors  are  produced  only 
during  the  life  of  the  plant,  are  dissipated  almost 
as  soon  as  formed,  and,  after  the  death  of  the 
plant,  leave  no  trace  of  their  existence  behind. 
Like  permanent  odors,  they  are  continually  given 
oflT;  and  in  some  plants,  as  the  violet,  without 
any  variation  in  intensity,  in  diflierent  states  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  in  most  cases,  the  intensity  of 
the  odor  will  vary,  according  to  the  elevation  of 
the  temperature,  and  the  dampness  of  the  air. 
This  fact  must  be  fiimiliar  to  all  acquainted  with 
flowers.  In  a  hot  summer's  noon,  flowers  become 
scentless,  or  at  least,  lose  a  large  portion  of  their 
usual  fragrance ;  so  that  in  walking  amongst 
the  most  sweet-smelling  plants,  we  discover  no 
signs  of  their  odor,  unless  we  bruise  or  trample 
upon  them.  But  let  a  heavy  shower  come  on, 
and  all  will  be  changed  in  an  hour's  time  ;  every 
leaf,  every  flower,  will  emit  its  peculiar  odor. 
The  same  thing  may  be  noticed  during  the  dry 
days  towards  the  close  of  summer.  "Those  only 
who  are  accustomed  to  take  their  walks  early,  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  difference  between  a  richly 
stored  garden,  or  flowery-meadow,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  at  noon.  VVhen  the  sun  has  dried 
the  air,  and  been  beating  for  some  time  upon  ve- 
getation, however  beautiful  the  garden  or  the 
meadow  may  still  remain,  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  same  place  before  the  dew  had  dispersed; 
when  every  herb,  tree,  and  flower  is  pouring  forth 
a  St reaiB  of  of  the  most  varied  and  delicious  fra- 
grance, when  the  air  is  loaded  with  the  most  deli- 
cate odors — and  when  all  nature  seems  as  if  offer- 
ing up  incense  in  gratitude  for  the  descent  of  the 
refreshing  dew."  To  what  cause  this  difference 
is  owing  is  not  well  ascertained.  Possibly  the 
effect  of  dryness,  and  excessive  heat,  may  be  to 
close  the  stomas  or  breathing  pores,  and  to  con- 
tract the  tissues  of  the  plant,  thus  rendering  it  dif- 
ficult for  volatile  matter  to  pass  through  the  cu- 
ticle ;  it  may  also  act,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
portion  of  water  necessary  to  enable  I  hem  to  perform 
their  functions,  and  thus  arrest  for  a  time,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  odorifiirous  principle  on  which  their 
fragrance  depends.     While,  however,  dew  and 
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showers,  with  intervals  of  bright  sunshine,  are 
eminently  calculated  to  elicii  the  perfumes  of  ve- 
getables, a  continuance  of  wet  and  gloomy  weath- 
er, is  very  unlavorable  to  them.  Sun-light  ap- 
pears to  be  necessar}'  for  the  production  of  the 
odors  of  flowers,  as  well  as  their  colors. 

Agreeable  as  vegetable  odors  usually  are,  there 
are  some  remarkable  exceptions.  Many  stape- 
lias,  and  the  arum  dracunculiis,  have  an  odor  so 
completely  like  that  of  putrid  meat,  that  flies  actu- 
ally deposife  their  eggs  in  them  by  mistake.  The 
leaves  of  the  fish  geranium  (pelargonium  zonale) 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  give  out  an 
odor  very  much  resembling  that  of  saiied-fish, 
and  hence  its  common  name.  Even  the  most 
agreeable  kinds  of  fragrance,  when  much  concen- 
trated, generally  become  disagreeable.  The  odo- 
riferous matter  exhaled  by  flowers,  frequently  pro- 
duces very  unpleasant  effects  upon  persons  of  weak 
nerves.  Violets,  the  last  flower  tn  be  suspec'ed, 
have  in  some  instances,  proved  deleterious.  De 
Candolle  states,  that  he  has  known  ladies  to  faint, 
from  carrying  too  many  of  them  on  their  persons, 
or  from  having  them  placed  too  near  them  when 
asleep.  The  elder  and  the  walnut  when  in  bloom, 
often  bring  on  head-ache,  in  persons  who  sleep  in 
their  shade  ;  and  the  manchineel  tree,  of  tropical 
countries,  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal  to  travellerts 
■who  have  thoughtlessly  lain  down  to  rest  beneath 
its  shade. 

The  act  of  producing  blossoms,  is  called  flow- 
ering. Respecting  the  flowering  of  plants,  some 
facts  have  been  collected  which  are  worthy  of  no- 
lice.  Flowers  are  always  produced  in  the  centre 
of  the  bud,  and  are  embosomed  among  the  leaves 
for  a  considerable  time  before  they  expand.  In 
general  they  are  formed  so  rapidly,  that  a  iew 
months  are  sufTicient  to  perfect  therti ;  but  in  cer- 
tain palms  several  years  are  required.  It  is  said, 
that  in  these  plants  the  rudiments  of  flowers  may 
be  discovered  in  the  central  bud,  in  some  instances 
as  much  as  seven  years  beibre  the  perfect  flovver 
expands.  Plants  difiier  much  from  each  other  in 
the  season  at  which  they  produce  their  flowers, 
yet  the  season  for  each  particular  species,  is  gene- 
rally fixed  and  invariable.  Annuals  flower  a  Cew 
weeks  after  their  seed  are  sown,  biennials  require 
two  seasons,  perennials  more  than  two,  and  trees 
several  years.  Some  again,  blossom  in  the  win- 
ter, as  the  Christmas  rose;  others  in  the  earliest 
spring,  as  the  snow-drop  and  crocus;  whilst  others 
cannot  by  any  known  means  be  made  to  blossom, 
until  late  in  autumn.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
hours  at  which  they  open  their  blossoms.  One  ex- 
pands at  dawn  of  day,  another  a  ihw  hours  later, 
another  at  mid-day,  others  early  in  the  evening, 
and  a  few  only  at  night.  By  noting  the  time  at 
which  difierent  plants  open  their  blossoms,  what 
are  termed  "watches  of  Flora,"  have  been  con- 
structed. The  following  notice  of  the  time  at 
which  several  flowers  open  their  blossoms,  is  taken 
fi-om  such  a  watch,  constructed  by  De  Candolle, 
for  the  latitude  of  Paris. 

Convolvulus  nil  (common  morning 

glory)       -        -         -        -        3  to  4  A.  M. 

Papaver  nudicaule  (naked-stem- 
med poppy)       -        -        -        4  to  5      " 

Convolvulus  tricolor  (three  colored 
morning  glory)  -        -        5  to  6      " 

Solanum  (nightshade,or  nettle)  >   c.    7      r 

Hieracium  (hawk-weed)  ^   o  to  / 


Laciucasativa  (garden  lettuce)     7  to  8  A.  M. 

Anagallis    arvensis    (field  chick- 
weed)       -         -         -        -        8  to  9      " 

Arenaria  (sand-wort)   -         -         9  to  10    " 

Portulacca  sativa  (purslane)  -       10  to  11    " 

Mirabilis   jalapa    (yellow    four 

o'clock)     -         -        -         -        6  to  7  P.  M. 

Pelargonium  triste  (mourning  ge- 
ranium)   -        -         -        -         7  to  8      " 

Anothera  suaveola  (night  flower- 
ing primrose)    -         -        -         8  to  9      '' 
(To  be  continued.) 

CULTURE  OF  SILK  IN  ITALY. 

From  Young's  Notes  on  the  Agriculture  of  Lombardy. 

Nice. — Eight  roups  of  cocoons,  or  84  lb.  make 
24  lb.  of  silk  (Hi  oz.),  which  sells  at  10  Uv.  5s. 
the  lb, ;  a  roup  of  leaves  sells  at  20s.  and  250 
roup  are  necessary  for  8  oz.  of  grain  (eggs). 

Coni. — The  whole  country,  after  ascending  the 
Alps,  is  planted  with  mulberries,  around  every 
field,  and  if  large,  in  lines  across.  I  remarked 
great  numbers  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old. 

To  Chentale,  1  oz.  of  grain  requires  360  roup  of 
leaves  ;  each  roup  25  lb.  and  yields  4  or  5  roups  of 
bozzoli  or  cacata  (cocoons),  and  1  roup  of  cocoons 
makes  3  lb.  of  silk.  The  price  of  organzine  20 
Uv.  to  24  Uv.  per  lb. ;  the  offal  pays  the  spinning. 
Gathering  the  leaves  costs  2s.  to  3s.  the  roup. 

Cheniale. — The  seed  of  the  mulberry  is  sown 
in  nurseries,  and  the  trees  commonly  planted  out 
at  four  years  old.  The  first,  second  and  third 
year,  they  are  pruned,  for  giving  the  branch- 
es the  right  form;  the  fourth,  they  begin  to 
gather  the  leaves.  Some  which  were  shown  me 
by  the  Count  de  Bonaventa,  of  eighteen  years  old, 
give  6,  7,  and  to  8  rubbii  of  leaves  each.  One 
old  tree,  a  very  extraordinary  one,  has  given  53 
roups.  A  large  tree,  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  com-  , 
monly  yields  25  rubbii.  They  never  dig  around 
them,  nor  wash  the  stems  as  inDauphine;  but 
they  have  a  practice,  not  of  equal  merit,  which 
is  to  twist  straw-bands  around  the  stems,  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  sun.  For  one  ounce  of 
grain  65  to  30  rubbii  of  leaves  are  necessary, 
which  gives  2|  riiftiii  of  cocoons  and  sometimes 
so  fiir  as  four.  One  rubbio  of  cocoons  yields  20  to 
21  oz.  of  silk  organize,  of  the  price  of  18  Uv.  per 
lb.  For  gathering  the  leaves,  fron  Is  8'dcn.  to  2s, 
the  rubbio  is  given.  The  offal  (moresca  and  clioc- 
ata)  pays  the  winding  and  spinning.  They  nev- 
er hatched  the  worms  by  artificial  heat ;  using 
only  that  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  human  body.  The 
common  method  of  carrying  on  the  business  is^ 
to  provide  as  in  France,  grain  and  mulberries, 
and  to  receive  half  the  cocoons.  The  cultivation 
is  so  profitable,  that  there  are  many  lands  to  which 
mulberries  add  a  value  of  200  Viv.  or  300  Uv.  more 
than  they  would  sell  for  if  they  contained  none  ; 
and  it  is  farther  thought,  that  they  are  but  little  in- 
jurious tQ  corn,  the  shade  not  being  so  prejudicial 
n=  that  of  the  walnut  and  of  some  other  trees. 
T'iie  common  estimation  of  profit  is,  that  trees  of 
all  ages  yield  from  the  time  of  beginning  to  bear, 
from^  30s.  to  4  Uv,  each  nett  to  the  landlord  for 
his  half  produce. 

Turin. — One  ounce  of  grain  gives  2  to  4  rub- 
bii of  cocoons,  and  dem.ands  120  rubbii  of  leaves ; 
1  rubbio  of  cocoons  will  give  22  oz.  of  comnionlv 
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well  spun  silk.  The  price  of  prrain  12  liv.  the  oz. 
when  very  scarce,  but.  in  common  30.s. ;  that  of 
leaves  7  or  8s.  per  ruhbio.  Cocoons  21  llv.  per 
rubbio.  When  I  asked  the  price  of  thesill-;,  tlie  an- 
swer was,  Oh  !  f()r  that !  it  is  the  price  the  En- 
glish choose  to  pay  ibr  it.  The  common  price  of 
organzine,  16  to  20  I'w.  first,  quality  ;  raw,  \2liv. 
For  gatherintj  the  leaves,  %;.  per  rabbio  is  given. 
Of  the  different  sorts  ot  mulberry,  the  wild  is  the 
best,  in  point  of  quality  of  silk.  A  tree  of  twenty 
years,  will  fjive  24  or  25  riihbii  of  leaves ;  some  to 
Sbrubbii.  The  trees  are  grafted  in  the  nursery, 
and  planted  out  at  four  years,  at  the  beginning  of 
April ;  price,  20s.  to  choose  out  of  many;  and  in 
four  years  alter,  begin  to  gather.  When  planted 
in  watered  meadows,  the  gathering  damages  the 
hay  almost  to  the  value  of  the  leaves,  yet  many 
are  so  planted;  and  many  peasants  think  they 
lose  in  corn  by  the  shade  of  the  trees,  as  much  as 
they  get  by  them.  From  the  22d  to  the  26th  of 
April,  is  the  season  for  hatching  ;  never  by  fire  ; 
nor  have  they  any  method  of  retarding  the  hatch 
ing,  in  ease  of  a  want  of  leaves.  Endive,  let- 
tuce, and  elm  leaves,  have  been  often  tried  as  a 
succedaneum,  but  always  killed  the  worms;  such 
things  must  never  be  depended  on.  The  peasants 
generally  sell  the  cocoons,  not  one  a  in  hundred 
spinning.  A  chamber  of  twenty  feet  by  twelve 
feet  is  necessary  for  3  oz.  of  grain  ;  and  six  tables, 
one  trebucco  long  and  two-thirds  wide. 

Novara. — Passed  this  place  towards  Milan, 
which  is  a  great  tract  of  mulberries  for  several 
miles. 

Milanese. — Buffalora  to  Manunia. — Many 
mulberry  hedges,  but  they  are  bad  and  ragged  ; 
some  new  planted  in  the  quincunx  position.  For 
several  miles,  the  county  is  all  planted  in  rows  of 
vines,  at  tweleve,  sixteen,  and  twenty  feet,  and 
fruit  trees  among  them,  Ibr  their  support ;  among 
which,  are  many  mulberries,  and  the  vmes  run- 
ning up  them.  This  must  be  a  most  profitable 
husbandry  indeed,  to  have  silk  and  wine  not  only 
from  the  same  ground  but  in  a  manner  from  the 
same  tree.  Between  the  rows,  the  ground  is  cul- 
tivated ;  millet,  maiz  (cut'),  holcus  sorguni,  the 
great  millet,  lupines,  with  dung  amongst  them,  to 
be  ploughed  in  Ibr  wheat,  with  young  maiz,  sown 
thick,  as  if  lor  Ibdder. 

Cltricho. — A  beautiful  mulberry  hedge,  and  in 
good  order  ;  six  to  eight  inches  from  plant  to  plant, 
and  cropt  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  from  the  ground. 
It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  plant  will  do,  with 
care,  Ibr  a  good  hedge.  Towards  Milan,  mulber- 
ries decline,  oak  and  other  pollards  being  found 
in  their  stead. 

Mozzala. — The  cultuie  of  mulberries  and  ma- 
king silk,  being  here  much  attended  to  were  prin- 
cipal objects  in  my  inquiries.  The  li'uit  is  well 
washed,  the  end  of  June,  to  make  the  seed  sink; 
it  is  then  sown  in  rows,  in  a  bed  of  earth  well  ma- 
nured, and  finely  laboured,  in  the  rich  nurseries 
near  Milan  ;  covered  very  lightly  and  the  surface 
lightly  flattened  ;  straw  is  spread  to  delend  it  from 
the  sun,  and,  much  water  given.  When  the  young 
plants  appear  they  are  weeded  by  hand.  The  se- 
cond year,  they  grow  to  two  or  three  feet  high,  and 
hoed  and  thinned.  The  third  year,  they  are  cut  to 
the  ground  above  the  buds  that  are  to  push,  and 
transplanted  from  those  nurseries,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  to  others  that  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  in  ground  well  dug  and  manured,  and  at 


two  feet  square;  here  they  are  kept  clean  by  hoeing. 
The  fifth  year,  in  the  spring,  they  are  cut  again  to 
the  ground;  they  then  shoot  very  powerlijlly,  and 
attention  must  be  given  to  keep  but  one  good  shoot, 
and  the  ground  is  dug  or  hoed  deeper  than  com- 
mon, and  also  dunged.  The  sixth  yenr,  those 
that  are  high  enough,  are  grafted;  and  the  rest, 
the  year  Ibllowing.  Those  that  took  the  sixth 
year,  ought  to  rest  in  the  nursery  three  years,  in- 
cluding the  year  of  gral'ting  that  is,  the  seventh 
and  eighth  year.  They  do  not  like  to  plant  large 
trees,  and  have  a  proverb, 

Se  vuoi  far  torto  al  tuo  vicinto, 
Pianta  il  more  groffo  e  il  fico  piccolino, 

As  to  plant  small  fig  trees  is  as  bad  as  large  mul- 
berries. 

The  holes  are  made  in  winter  for  receiving  them 
where  they  are  to  remain;  these  are  nine  ieet 
square  and  two  feet  deep,  and  have  at  the  botioin 
a  bed  of  broom,  bark  of  trees,  or  other  rubbish ; 
then  the  best  earth  that  can  be  had.  and  on  that 
dung,  one  load  of  sixteen  feet  to  fbur  trees;  this 
is  covered  with  more  good  earth,  and  this  levels 
the  hole  with  the  rest  of  the  field ;  then  prune  the 
roots  and  plant,  setting  a  pole  by  the  young  tree 
to  the  north,  and  a  spur  post  on  the  other  side,  to 
guard  it  from  the  plough.  Twine  no  straw  the 
first  year,  because  of  the  insect  forficula  auricu- 
laria,L.;  but  in  November  bind  straw  around 
them  against  the  cold,  or,  as  straw  is  dear,  the  poa 
rubra,  which  abounds.  Never,  or  very  rarely, 
water.  JNluch  atiention  to  remove  all  budo  not 
tending  in  the  right  direction. 

The  fourth  spring  after  planting,  their  heads  are 
pollarded,  in  March,  leaving  the  shoots  nine  in- 
ches long  of  new  wood,  and  seeking  to  give  them 
the  hollow  form  of  a  cup,  and  that  the  new  buds 
may  afterwards  divide  iryto  two  or  three  branches, 
but  not  more.  The  next  year,  they  begin  to  pluck 
the  leaves.  They  are  attentive  in  pruning, 
which  is  done  every  second  year,  to  preserve  as 
much  as  they  can  the  cup  form,  as  the  leaves  are 
gathered  more  easily.  Thusit  is  about  fourteen 
years  from  the  seed  before  the  return  begins. 

After  gathering  the  leaves,  a  man  examines  and 
cuts  away  all  wounded  shoots:  and  if  hail  damage 
them,  they  are  cut,  let  it  be  at  what  time  of  the 
year  it  may.  Old  trees  are  pruned  after  gathering, 
but  young  ones  in  March,  In  autumn,  the  leaves 
are  never  taken  lor  cattle  before  the  llth  of  No- 
vember, as  the  trees  after  that  time  do  not  suffer. 
The  third  year  after  planting  young  trees,  they 
sow  about  a  hat-ful  of  lupines  around  the  stem, 
and  when  about  ten  inches  high,  dig  them  in  for 
manure.  The  opinion  here  is,  that  the  mulberry 
does  very  little  harm  to  rye  or  wheat,  except  that 
when  cut  the  falling  of  branches  and  trampling 
are  somewhat  injurious.  Maiz,  millet,  and  pan- 
ic are  much  more  hurt.  A  tree,  five  years  after 
transplanting,  gives  10  lb.  of  leaves,  each  28  oz. 
At  ten  years,  IS  lb.  At  fifteen  years,  25  lb.  At 
twenty  years,  30  lb.  At  thirty  years,  50  lb.  At 
fifty  to  seventy  years,  70  lb.  There  are  trees  that 
give  80  lb.  and  even  100  lb.  The  price  of  leaves 
is  commonly  4  liv.  per  100  lb.  (28  oz.).  P'or  one 
ounce  of  grain  500  lb.  of  leaves  are  necessary, 
and  yield  17  lb,  of  cocoons :  but  among  the  raisings 
in  the  mountain  of  Brianza,  25  lb.  To  make  a 
pound  of  silk,  of  12  oz.  5  lb.  or  6  lb.  of  cocoons,  ol 
28  oz.  are  required.     Pr.ce  in  the  low  watered 
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country,  2  I'w.  per  lb.  (28  oz.).  At  Mozzata, 
2\  liv.  At  Brianza,  3  liv.  The  grain  is  hatclieii 
in  a  chamber,  heated  by  a  chimney,  and  not  a 
etove,  to  17deg.  of  Reaumur  (70|Fahr.);  but  be- 
fore being  placed  in  this  chamber,  they  are  kept 
eight  days  under  a  bed,  with  a  coverlet  upon  them, 
in  boxes  covered  willj  paper  pierced  :  and  when 
hatched,  lay  the  young  leaflets  of  the  mulberries 
on  the  paper,  to  entice  them  out.  The  method  oi 
conducting  the  business  here  is  the  same  as  in 
France ;  the  landlord  furnishes  half  the  grain,  and 
the  peasants  liaKJ  and  they  divide  the  cocoons. 
Price  of  grain,  2  liv.  the  ounce.  Mulberries,  of 
all  ages,  are  pollarded  every  second  year;  a  mis- 
chievous custom,  which  makes  the  trees  decay,  and 
lessens  their  produce;  ills  never  done  in  Dau- 
phine,  where  the  culture  is  so  well  understood. 

Milan. — iSig.  Felice  Soavo  made  some  inter- 
esting trials  on  silk-worms. 

At  Lambrale,  near,  i\'lilan,  2  oz.  of  seed  in 
rooms,  kept  to  the  heat  of  23  and  24  deg.  Reau- 
mur, hatched  well,  and  kept  healthy :  the  28th  of 
April,  the  seed  was  placed  in  the  rooms,  and 
hatched  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  day :  the 
21st  of  May,  the  first  cocoon  seen,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  all  were  at  work.  The  product 
gathered  the  3d  of  June;  the  product  92^  lb.  co- 
coons (28  oz.);  eighiy-four  of  them  having  been 
spun  from  four  and  five  cocoons,  gave  20.^  lb.  (12 
oz.)  of  silk,  stronger  and  more  shining  than  com- 
mon; the  consumption  of  leaves,  1420  lb.  of  28 
oz.  Wood  used  for  fire,  2800  lb. ;  but  the  two 
rooms  would  have  served  for  4  oz.  of  seed.  In 
the  common  method,  without  stoves,  the  consuni- 
tion  of  leaves  is  500  lb.  tor  an  ounce  of  seed,  and 
the  medium  product  is  not  above  15  lb.  of  cocoons; 
and  by  this  new  method,  the  counsumption  ol 
leaves  has  been  710  lb.  each  ounce,  and  the  pro- 
duce 46^  lb.  cocoons.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  co- 
coons weigh  an  ounce  in  the  common  method, 
but  in  this  only  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  silk 
cannot  commonly  be  spun  from  five  or  six  cocoons; 
thes^e  were  spun  easily  from  four  or  five,  and 
might  have  been  done  from  three  or  four.  To 
gain  a  pound  of  silk,  in  common,  5  lb.  of  cocoons 
are  necessary ;  but  here  the  same  quantity  has 
been  gained  from  4  lb. 

Lodi  to  Codogno. — In  this  dead  level  and  wa- 
tered district,  there  are  very  few  mulberries  ;  none 
except  near  the  villages  ;  many  of  them,  not  all, 
appear  unhealthy  ;  ])erhaps  by  reason  of  their  not 
exerting  the  same  attention  as  in  Dauphine,  where 
there  is,  in  irrigated  meadows,  mounds  made  to 
keep  the  water  from  these  trees. 

Codogno  to  Crema. — Mulberry  trees  here  have 
large  heads,  as  in  Dauphine,  instead  of  being  pol- 
larded incessantly,  as  to  the  north  of  Milan. 

There  is  an  idea  in  the  Milanese,  that  silk  was 
introduced  by  Ludovico  il  Moro.  France-co  Mur- 
alto  reports,  "Praviia  inculta  infinita  duobus  flu- 
minibus  ad  novalia  (Ludovicus),  reduxit  infinitas 
plantas  Moronum  sad  conficiendas  etas,  seu  sericas 
plantari  feccrat  et  illius  artis  in  ducal u,  primus 
fuit  auctor."  [t  is  said  lo  have  been  introiluced 
into  Europe  1)0  some  I3asiliun  monks,  from  Sirinda, 
a  city  of  Iiidoston,  to  Conslanlinople,  under  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  in  the  year  550,  by  one  ac- 
count; and  by  another,  in  525.  In  1315,  tlie  man- 
ufactory of  silk  was  brought  ia  Florence  to  great 
perlection,  by  the  refugees  ol  Lucca ;  but  during 
the  filteenth  century,  no  silk  was  taadc  in  Tus- 
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cany ;  for  all  used  in  that  period  was  foreign,  silk- 
worms being  then  unknown.  In  1474,  they  had 
eighty-four  shops  that  wrought  gold  and  silver  bro- 
caded silks,  which  were  exported  to  Lyons,  Gen- 
eva, Spain,  England,  Germany,  Turkey,  J3ar- 
bary,  Asia,  &c.  Roger  I.  King  of  Sicily,  about 
the  year  1146,  having  conquered  some  Grecian 
cities,  brought  the  pilk  weavers  from  thence  into 
Palermo ;  and  the  manufacture  was  soon  imita- 
ted by  the  people  of  Lucca,  who  took  a  bale  of 
silk  for  their  arms,  with  the  inscription — Dei  mu- 
nus  diligenter  curandum  pro  vita  multorum.  In 
1525,  the  silk  manufacture  at  Milan  employed 
twenty-five  thousand  people;  and  it  seems  to  have 
augmented  till  1558.  In  1423,  the  republic  of 
Florence  took  off  the  duty  of  entree  upon  mul- 
berry leaves,  and  prohibited  the  exportation  ;  and 
some  communities  of  Tuscany  have  records  con- 
cerning silk  anterior  to  that  period. 

In  almost  all  the  districts  of  the  Milanese, 
mulberry  trees  are  met  with,  very  old,  with  tow- 
ering branches ;  among  which  are  those  of  Sfor- 
zesca,  planted  under  Ludovico  il  Moro,  who  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Venetian  State. —  Vaprio  to  Sergamo. — 
There  are  many  mulberries,  mixed  with  the  culti- 
vation of  corn  and  vines,  in  this  tract  of  country. 

Jiergamo. — Four  ounces  ofseed  are  here  given  to 
each  poor  family,  which  yield  lour  pest  of  cocoons. 

Brescia. — One  hundred  pcsi  of  leaves  are  ne- 
cessary to  1  oz.  of  seed  ;  and  ['ouv  pcsi  of  hozzcli, 
or  cocoons,  are  the  produce  of  1  oz. ;  and  the  peso 
of  cocoons  gives  28  to  30  oz.  of  silk.  Cocoons 
sell  at  45  liv.  per  peso.  Leaves  at  1  liv. ;  and  silk 
at  22  liv.  per  lb.  The  trees  are  lopped  every 
three  years;  yet  some  are  known  that  give  20  pes  i 
of  leaves.    Small  ones  half  a  peso,  and  one  peso. 

Verona. — One  ounce  ofseed  denmnds  seventeen 
or  eighteen  sacchi  of  leaves,  each  one  hundred 
Veronese  pounds  (or  74  lb.  English).  Twelve 
ounces  of  seed  are  given  to  each  family;  and  each 
ounce  returns  GO  lb.  of  cocoons,  at  12  oz.  the 
lb.  ;  the  price  24  sous  the  lb.  To  each  ounce  of 
seed  sixteen  to  eighteen  sacchi  of  leaves,  each  100 
lb.  of  12  oz.,  are  necessary.  The  GO  lb.  cocoons, 
at  24s.  are  72  liv.  or  36  shillings;  which  is  tho 
j)roduce  of  eight  trees,  or  4s.  Cd.  a  tree,  the  half 
of  which  is  23.  3d.  It  must  however  be  remarked, 
that  these  prices  of  cocoons  vary  so  much,  that 
no  rule  can  be  drawn  from  them  ;  this  price  of  24s. 
the  pound  is  very  low,  and  must  arise  from  some 
local  circumstance.  One  ounce  of  silk  to  one 
poimd  of  cocoons.  They  are  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding districts,  in  the  custom  of  finding  the  trees, 
and  half  the  seed,  and  the  peasants  the  rest ;  and 
Ihey  divide  the  cocoons.  A  tree  of  forty  years 
old  will  give  four  sacchi ;  and  if  a  planlation  con- 
sist of  one  thousand  trees,  they  will,  one  with  an- 
other, give  two  sacchi.  They  make  silk  in  the 
Veronese  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  pounds  of 
12  oz.  There  arc,  near  the  city,  some  trees  in  u 
rich  arable  field  seventy  years  old,  that  >  icid  from 
lour  to  six  sacks  of  leaves  each  ;  this  is  about  10s. 
a  tree  at  the  lowest  price  of  cocoons. 

'To-Vicenza. — There  are  many  rows  ol  mul- 
berries in  the  meadows,  that  arc  neverduii;  aroiaid, 
and  yet  tiuite  healthy,  which  proves  that  they 
might  be  scattered  successfully  about  grass-lands, 
if  any  proof  were  wanting  of  so  undoubted  a  fact. 
In  the  arable  landy,  the'  sui!  all  gravel,  they  are 
planted  twelve  ridges  apart-     Some  of  the   tree;; 
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are  old,  that  spread  seven  or  eight  yards  across. 
Vicenza. — The  produce  oC  silk  amounts  here  to 
about  6  liv.  the  campo,  over  a  whole  farm  ;  this  is 
about  3a.  an  acre.  The  sacco  of  leaves  weigh 
75  lb.  and  forty  sacdii  are  necessary  for  one  ounce 
of  seed  ;  which  gives  100  lb.  of  cocoons,  and  10  lb. 
of  silk.     One  hundred  ireen,  of  twenty  years  old, 

J^ield  forty  sacchi  j  price  3  liv.  to  11  liv. :  conimon- 
y  3  liv.  Price  of  cocoons  SOs.  to  50s.  the  pound. 
I  was  glad  here  to  meet  with  some  intelligence 
concerning  the  new  silk  worm,  said  to  have  come 
.from  Persia,  which  they  have  had  here  eight  years, 
but  is  in  the  hands  of  so  lew  persona,  that  I  could 
get  none  of  the  seed  ;  and  I  suspect  that  it  is  lost ; 
lor,  on  repeated  inquiries,  I  was  referred  to  other 
parte  of  Italy.  While  they  had  this  worm,  they 
had  four  crops  of  cocoons  a  year: — 1.  In  tlie  be- 
ginning of  June.  2,  The  end  of  the  same  month. 
3.  The  middle  of  August.  4.  In  October.  This 
worm  is  essentially  different  flora  the  common 
ones  in  the  circumstance  of  hatching;  no  art  will 
hatch  the  eggs  of  the  common  sort  the  first  year, 
that  is,  the  year  of  the  flies  dropping  them;  they  can 
be  hatched  the  year  following  only ;  but  of  this 
new  sort,  the  eggs  will  hatch  in  fifleen  days  the 
same  year,  if  they  be  in  the  proper  heat.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  they  use  this  sort  of  worm  not  re- 
ally to  command  several  crops  in  the  same  year,  for 
mulberry  trees  will  not  bear  it  without  destruction; 
but  merely  as  a  succedaneura  to  the  common  sort 
of  worms,  if  by  frosts  in  the  spring  they  be  lost  for 
want  of  food  ;  this  new  sort  is  in  reserve,  to  apply 
the  leaves  to  profit  once  in  the  year.  Theoretically 
the  plan  is  good  ;  but  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing in  practice  against  it,  or  we  may  conjecture 
that  afler  many  years  the  use  of  them  would  have 
been  generally  introduced. 

This  will  not  be  an  improper  place  to  introduce 
eorae  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  an  author 
much  esteemed,  but  quite  unknown" in  England. 
It  appears  from  the  work  of  Count  Carlo  Bettoni, 
of  iirescia,  that  the  discovery  of  the  new  silk  worm 
arose  from  experiments  made  with  a  view  of  find- 
ing out  a  cure  for  the  sickness  of  mulberry  trees, 
called  moria  ;  this  was  supposed  to  arise  from  strip- 
ping the  leaves  in  the  spring  annually ;  it  was 
thought,  that  if  some  means  could  be  discovered 
of  postponing  the  gathering  much  later  in  the  year, 
it  would  greatly  fiivor  the  vegetation  and  health 
of  the  trees ;  an  effect  that  could  only  take  place 
by  means  of  a  worm  that  would  hatch  much  later 
than  the  common  one.  In  17G5,  a  second  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs  of  the  common  worm  is  said,  by 
the  same  author,  to  have  been  made  ;  part  of 
which  were  ted  with  the  second  growth  of  leaves, 
and  part  with  the  leaves  of  trees  that  had  not 
been  gathered  in  the  spring.  Those  fed  with 
the  old  leaves  gave  a  greater  number  of  cocoons, 
and  of  a  better  quality  than  the  others.  Those 
experiments  were  repeated  by  many  persons  ;  and 
it  was  found,  that  in  the  heats  of  July  and  Au- 
gust the  worms  vvoulil  not  do  well;  but  in  Septem- 
ber much  better,  and  that  the  trees  did  not  suffer 
from  having  their  leaves  gathered  in  September. 
The  same  author  says,  that  the  new  worms 
(which  he  caUsforestieri)  will  hatch  three  times 
a  year,  and  that  no  art  will  prevent  it  ;  no  cellars," 
no  cold,  will  keep  them  from  if,  though  it  may  re- 
tard them  some  time,as  he  tried  in  an  ice-housij,  by 
which  means  he  kept  them  inert  till  August.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  the  common  sort  cannot  in  general 


be  hatched  a  second  time  the  same  year,  even  with 
any  heat  that  can  be  given;  yet  he  admits,  that 
they  were  hatched  by  certain  persons  in  1765, 
The  nevv  ones  sleep  four  times,  like  the  common 
ones,  but  begin  to  spin  their  cocoons  five  or  six 
days  sooner :  they  eat  less  in  quantity,  but  gives 
lels  silk  ;  and  as  this  defect  is  balanced  by  the  ad- 
vantage in  food,  they  ought  not,  says  the  Count, 
to  be  proscribed.  Their  cocoons  are  small,  but 
the  consistency  is  good  and  fine  ;  and  their  silk  ia 
fine,  and  softer  than  the  common :  he  sold  it  lor  4 
liv.  or  5  liv.  a  pound  more  than  common  silk. 
There  is  however,  an  evil  attends  them,  which  ia 
the  uncertainty  of  their  hatching  the  second  and 
third  time  ;  sometimes  all  the  seed  will  hatch,  but 
at  others  only  a  part ;  even  only  the  seventh  and 
tenth  of  the  quantity :  but  the  first  hatching  is  re- 
gular, like  that  of  the  common  worms.  A  cir- 
cumstance in  the  courae  of  his  trials  deserves 
noting,  that  he  found  the  worms  of  both  the  old 
and  new  sorts  would  drink  water  when  offered  to 
them,  and  that  the  cocoons  were  the  larger  lor 
their  having  had  the  water. 

They  have  had  a  sort  in  Tuscany  that  hatches 
twice  a  year;  and  the  Count  writing  thither  for 
information  concerning  them,  found  that  their  silk 
was  coarser  than  the  common,  and  of  lefs  value; 
and  he  judges  them  to  be  a  difierent  kind  from  hia 
own,  which  hatches  three  times.  The  Count 
concludes  nothing  determinate  concerning  them  ; 
but  resolves  to  continue  his  numerous  experiments 
and  observations.  As  there  may  be  persons  who 
think,  as  1  did  at  first,  when  I  heard  of  this  sort 
of  worm,  that  if  any  succeed  in  England  it  would 
probably^bc  this.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Count 
Bettoni  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  diseases  of 
the  mulberry  trees,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
at  all  in  contemplation  the  evils  attending  late 
frosts  depriving  the  worms  of  their  usual  food  ; 
and  if  the  common  sort  may  be  retarded  in  hatch- 
ing (which,  he  shows)  till  August,  equally  with 
the  new  sort,  there  docs  not  seem  to  be  any  ex- 
traordinary advantage  in  this  sort,  for  a  northerly 
climate,  more  than  in  the  others.  The  Count's 
book  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1778. 

Sig.  Pieropan  has  made  an  observation,  which 
deserves  noting  ;  mulberries,  and  likewise  other 
trees  are  generally  found  to  succeed  much  better 
when  grafted  a  little  before  sun-set  than  at  any 
other  time  :  the  reason  he  attributes  to  the  heat 
of  the  earth  after  sunset ;  he  kept  ajournal  some 
years,  of  the  comparative  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  earth,  at  the  depths  of  four,  twelve,  and 
tvventy-ibur  inches  ;  and  has  found,  that  immedia- 
tely after  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  mercury  in 
those  thermometers  under  ground  had  always 
risen  some  degress  gradually  till  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  when  it  as  regularly  falls. 

The  following  is  Iha  Jlccount  of  the  Profit  and 
Loss  of  Six  Ounces  of  Seed,  for  Three  Years, 
at  Vicenza,  by  Sig,  Carlo  Mudena. 

1778. 

Expenses.  liv.  s.  den. 

Semenza — seed,  6  oz.  -         -         36    0    0 

/^ogZt'a— leaves,  26,475  lb.  -         -     1545     4    0 
Spesa — gathering  leaves  and  at- 
tendance,       -         .        -         -      866  16     0 
Filnrc — ^spinning  992  lb.  cocoons. 
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which  give  159  lb.  5  oz.  silk,    ~      557  18    0 


Produce. 


159  lb.  5  oz.  of  silk, 
Refuse  ditto,  41  lb. 
Seed,  55  oz. 


Expense, 
Profit, 


3007  18    0 


4144  15  0 

102  10  0 

330    0  0 

4577    5  0 

3007  18  0 

1569     7  0 


1779. 
Expenses. 

Seed,  six  ounces,  half  given  to  the 

peasants,  three  ounces,       -        -      18    0    0 
Leaves,  15,607  lb.         -         -         -    753     9     0 
Spinning — the  produce  446  lb.  co- 
-  coons,  half  of  which,  223  lb.  to 

the  proprietor,  29  lb.  of  silk,       -    101  10    0 


Produce. 


872  19     0 


29  lb.  of  silk, 
Refuse  ditto, 


liOSS, 


754     0     0 
21     2    0 


775     2     0 


97  17     0 


1780. — Upon  his  own  account. 

Expenses.  liv.  f.  dtn. 

Seed,  6  oz.         -         -         -         -  36     0  0 

Leaves,  370  sacks,      -         -         -  957  13  0 

Gathering  and  attendance,           -  1303  12  0 

Spinning  910  lb.  of  cocoons,         -  265     0  0 
Reducing  118  lb.  6  oz,  of" silk  into 

oriranzine,        -        _         .        .  451  10  0 


Produce. 

Refuse  silk,         -         -         . 
118  lb.  6  oz.  of  organzine. 
Leaves  sold,       .         -         - 
Silk  kept  ibr  own  use,  2  lb.  3  oz. 


Expenses, 
Profit,      - 


3013  15  0 


116  4  0 

4325  5  0 

28  0  0 

49  10  0 

4518  19  0 

3013  15  0 

1505  4  0 


This  year  the  profit  would  have  been  much  great- 
er; but  through  the  negligence  of  the  women  in  the 
night,  not  attending  to  the  degrees  of  heat  (fi'om 
25  to  27  deg.  Reaumur),  many  were  suffocated. 

To  Paduu. — One  ounce  of  seed  gives  60  lb.  of 
galeita  (cocoons),  and  8  lb.  to  10  lb.  of  galetta  1 
lb.  of  silk :  the  ounce  of  seed  requires  sixteen 
sacks  of  leaves,  of  four  pesi,  each  25  lb.;  and 
twelve  small  trees  yield  one  sack,  but  one  gt'eat 
tree  has  been  known  to  yield  six  sacks.  Price 
of  gathering,  20s.  the  sack.  Expense  of  Uiaking 
60  lb.  of  silk,  250  liv.  Spinning,  30s.  the  pound. 
Cocoons  sell  at  30s,  to  36s.  Silk  this  year,  25  liv. 
the  pound,  sotile. 


Padua. — One  ounce  of  seed  gives  in  common 
30  lb.  of  cocoons,  and  8  lb.  of  cocoons  1  lb.  of 
silk  :  twenty  sacks,  of  80  lb.  of  leaves,  are  neces- 
sary to  feed  the  worms  of  an  ounce  of  seed. 
Price  of  gathering,  20s.  the  sack.  The  greatest 
trees  give  ten  sacks  of  leaves  each ;  a  tree  of 
twenty  years,  four  or  five  sacks.  It  is  not  the  gen- 
eral custom  to  divide  this  business  with  the  pea- 
sants. The  common  sort  of  silk  worm  is  hatched 
about  the  5th  of  April ;  the  others  the  middle  of 
June;  but  silk  demands  a  more  expensive  opera- 
tion in  the  latter  season. 

Venice. — There  are  three  sorts  of  silk  worms  : — 
1.  The  common  one,  which  casts  ils  epiderm,  or 
sleeps  as  it  is  called,  four  times.  2.  A  sort  known 
at  Verona,  that  casts  only  three  times;  the  cocoons 
smaller  than  those  of  the  other  sort.  3.  The 
new  sort  mentioned  by  Count  Carlo  Bettoni,  the 
seed  of  which  hatch  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
but  the  others  only  once.  The  seed  of  the  two 
first  sorts  cannot  be  hatched  the  same  year  it  ia 
dropped  ;  but  that  of  the  third  will  hatch  of  itself) 
if  it  be  not  carefully  kept  in  a  cool  place, 

Bologna. — One  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons  are 
made  from  1  oz.  of  seed,  and  yield  1\  lb.  to  85  lb. 
of  silk,  of  12  oz.  Price  of  cocoons,  20  to  25  baioc- 
ca.     Silk.  34/)aMis,  at  6d.  the  pound. 

Tuscany. — Florence. — Making  inquiries  here 
concerning  the  new  sort  of  silk  worm,  I  found 
that  they  were  not,  as  I  had  been  before  told,  a 
new  discovery  in  Italy,  but  known  long  ago  ;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  is  prohibited  by  law,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  mulberry  trees  from  being  strip- 
ped more  than  once.  The  silk  made  from  them 
is  not  more  than  half  as  good  as  the  common, 
and  very  inferior  in  (juantily  also.  They  assert 
here,  that  by  means  of  heat  they  can  hatch  the 
the  eggs  of  the  common  sort  when  they  please, 
but  not  for  any  use,  as  they  die  directly  ;  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  new  spicecis,  or  that  as  it  is 
called  (/i  trt  volte. 

Their  contrivance  for  winding  silk  is  very  con- 
venient, and  well  adapted  to  save  labor ;  one 
man  turns,  for  a  whole  row  of  coppers,  the  fires 
for  those  which  are  without  the  wall  ;  and  the  clo- 
sets with  small  boilers  of  water,  for  kdling  the  an- 
imal in  its  cocoon  by  steam,  are  equally  well 
adapted. 

At  Martelli,  near  Florence,  on  a  farm  of  190 
Htiori  (34  acres)  there  are  forty  or  fifty  mulber- 
ries, enough  for  1  oz  of  grain,  which  gives  50  lb. 
or  60  lb.  of  cocoons,  and  6  lb.  or  7  lb.  of  silk. 
Price  of  cocoons  this  year,  2  pauls  the  pound  ;  last 
year  2^- ;  and  in  1787  it  was  3  pauls.  In  the  cul- 
ture of  the  trees  they  do  noi  practice  such  atten- 
tions as  the  French  in  Dauphine  ;  they  never  dig 
about  them,  except  when  young  ;  never  wash  the 
the  stems;  they  prune  the  trees  when  necessary, 
but  not  by  any  rule  of  years.  The  best  sort  is  the 
wild  mulberry,  but  it  yields  the  least  quantity; 
next,  the  white  fruit. 

In  1682,  Siff.  L>on  Gio.  Agemi  di  Giun,  pre- 
late of  the  Greek  Catholic  church,  on  Mount  Li- 
banus,  exhibited  tu  the  academicians  Georgofili 
of  Florence,  the  4ih  of  December,  some  silk 
worms,  in  number,  thirty  eight,  part  of  which  had 
already  made  their  cocoona,  and  part  ready  to 
make  them,  as  accustomed  to  do  011  his  own  coua 
try.  with  the  leaves  of  the  wild  mulberry.  The 
seed  was  hatched  in  October  ;  the  worm  fed  with 
leaves,  procured  from  warm  gardens  ;  cocoons 
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were  matle  in  November ;  mallow  leaves,  were 
used  also. 

MoDENA. — The  export  of  silk  from  the  city 
46,000  lb.  at  38  liv.  (4cl.  each) ;  from  the  whole 
territory,  60,000  zecchini. 

PiKDjioNT. — Pavese. — Immediatley  on  enter- 
ing the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  within 
two  miles  of  St.  Giovanne,  mulberries  arc  found 
regularly  every  where,  and  continue  to  Turin. 
Seven  eighths  of  them  are  about  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five years  old  ;  some  however  are  amongst  the 
largest  I  have  seen. 


EFFECTS  OF  FRAUDUnENT  BANKING  AND  PA- 
PEH  MONEY  ON  AGRICULTURAL.  INTER- 
ESTS. 

To  tlio  Editor  of  tho  Farmers'  Register. 

Jllabama,  /tpril  I9th,  1839. 
»  *  «         #  «  * 

You  Bpcak  frequently  of  agricultural  humbugs! 
Iluw  long  will  it  be  before  the  intelligent  laboring 
and  agricultural  classes,  (such  for  example  as 
read  the  Farmers'  Register,)  will  find  out  that 
the  paper  system  is  the  greatest  humbug  which 
ever  deluded  and  cheated  labor  out  of  its  liard  and 
honest  earnings?  The  crisis  of  another  general 
bank  explosion  is  hastening  to  a  consummation, 
and  cannot  be  postponed  more  than  a  twelve 
month  at  farthest.  Nothing  but  the  rising  price 
of  cotton  has  prevented  it  until  this  time.  But 
come  it  will,  to  plunder  agriculture  out  of  untold 
millions.  Will  not  such  a  catastrophe  convince 
the  unprivileged  classes  of  the  utter  lolly  of  giving 
an  unilorni  value  to  paper  money,  which  is  issued 
in  the  excess  of  lour,  five,  and  even  sometimes  as 
high  as  ten-times  the  specie  which  it  ■purports  to 
represent  ?  Will  not  the  cotton  planter  realize  tho 
disadvantage  of  selling  at  hard  money  prices,  while 
lie  produces  at  expanded  paper  prices  ?  Will  not 
the  manufacturer  learn  the  difficulty  of  competing, 
under  the  bloated  cost  of  labor  and  production 
in  this  country,  with  tho  cheaper  labor  of  other 
countries — cheaper  because  paid  for  in  a  sounder 
currency.  Will  not  all,  who  have  not  by  chartered 
privileges,  evaded  the  common  destiny  of  humani- 
ty, "that  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  man  shall  earn 
his  bread,"  learn  that  gold  and  silver  is  the  only 
true  measure  of  value,  and  therelore,  tho  only  sound 
currency,  which  needs  no  regulation,  but  to  fix  its 
quantity;  that  its  value  is  regulated  by  the  law  of 
no  country,  but  by  the  immutable  law  of  supply 
and  dtMiiand  throughout  the  world;  and  that  with  a 
unif<)rm  measure  of  value,  this  country  with  its 
advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  free  institutions, 
can,  by  the  untrammelled  exchange  of  labor  with 
other  countries,  become  the  richest  country  on  the 
globe.  Until  this  reform  in  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bank  and  bank  paper,  ran  be  effected,  and 
the  cidtivators  of  the  soil  shall  issue  their  fiat 
against  making  the  promises  of  banks,  and  the 
credit  which  the  law  gives  them,  an  equivalent  for 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  agriculture  must  lan- 
guish, in  spite  of  all  your  truly  praise-worthy  ef- 
jtjrts.  Jt  is,  indeed,  a  hardy  plant,  but  it  droops  in 
the  shade  of  a  paper  aristocracy,  whose  branches 
are  more  dense,  broad  and  towering  than  are  those 
of  the  nobility  of  good  old  plundered  and  lax-ridden 
England.     I  should  like  to  see  some  strong  hand 


attempt  to  sketch  the  contributiona  which  the  pa- 
per eyetem  has  levied  on  the  labor  of  this  country, 
and  to  institute  the  comparison  which  John  Taylor, 
of  Caroline,  suggested,  between  the  expense  of 
sustaining  the  rag  barons  of  this  country,  and  the 
nobility  of  England. 


TO  PREVENT  CROWS  FROM  PULLING  UP  CORIV. 

From  tlie  Maine  Farmer. 

Soak  eeed-corn  in  a  solution  of  Glauber  salts 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  before  plant- 
ing, and  no  living  animal  having  the  sense  of 
tasting  will  eat  it.  This  method  of  prevent- 
ing crows  fi-ora  destroying  corn  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  John  B.  Swasey,  esq.,  of  Mere- 
dith, N.  H.  several  years  since.  He  directed  his 
hired  man  to  soak  a  quantity  of  seed  corn  pre- 
paratory to  planting,  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre, 
by  mistake  glauber  salts  were  taken  for  nitre;  the 
mistake  was  not  discovered  till  it  was  nearly  all 
planted.  The  piece  of  ground  was  finished  with 
dry  corn.  That  part  of  the  piece  planted  with 
soaked  corn  remained  undisturbed,  while  the 
dry  corn  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  crowe, 
black  birds,  and  squirrels. 

Piscataquis. 

jjpril  19,  1839. 


condition    and    prospects    of    agricul- 
ture in  jamaca. 

From  a  I'ciisacola  Paper. 

For  the  following  interesting  communication  we 
are  indebted  to  an  otficer  of  the  U.  S.  ship  of  war 
Natchez.  It  embodies  the  views  of  a  disinteres- 
ted and  highly  cultivated  mind  on  a  sutiject  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance,  and  commends  itself 
to  the  aliention  of  the  reader  as  beingthe  result  of 
actual  observation. 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  recently  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  new  state  of  things,  in  that  island,  pro- 
duced by  the  emancipation  ol'  the  negroes.  The 
contradictory  re|)resentations  which  I  had  seen, 
prepared  me  to  expect  a  great  deal  of  angry  excite- 
ment on  this  ■subject;  and  in  this  expcctaiion  I  was 
notdisappointed.  All  controversies,  whatevertheir 
original  complexion,  are  soon  merged  into  this  all 
absorbing  topic.  The  old  residents,  the  parly  most 
materially  concerned,  seem  to  be  highly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present  state  of  things,  and  well  may 
they  be,  for  in  it  they  see  the  wreck  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  all  their  brilliant  expectations.  The  loss, 
sustained  by  being  deprived  of  their  negroes,  could 
be  borne,  were  they  able  to  carry  on  their  planting 
busmess;  hut  though  seduced  liir  a  time  into  the 
belief  (hat  they  would  be  able,  with  a  reasonable 
compensation,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  volunta- 
ry labor  of  the  blacks,  j'et  experience  soon  demon- 
strated the  lallacj'  ol  that  supposition,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  continue  the  sugar  and  coffee  planting 
many  have  sustained  heavy  losses.  The  present 
crop  is  almost  an  entire  failure,  and  the  next  must 
be  worse.  In  fact  it  is  evident  to  those  who  have 
made  the  experiment  in  the  island,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  two  gi-eat  staples,  sugar  and  coffee, 
must  be  abandoned.  The  rontinued  and  persefver- 
ing  labor  recjuired  for  their  production  cannot  be 
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secured  under  the  voluntary  eystem.  Though  the 
very  highest  prices  have  been  ollered  during  the 
past  season,  yet  labor  could  not  be  procured,  and 
the  planter  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  cane 
rot  in  the  field. 

It  seems  that  the  expectation  of  the  English  go- 
vernment has  been  that  the  negroes  would  contin- 
ue the  laboring  part  ol  the  population,  and  that 
the  planters,  (or  a  small  compensation,  would  be 
able  to  direct  their  labor;  and  to  this  end  it  seems 
most  of  their  laws  and  regulations  for  the  island 
have  been  framed.  But'lhough  such  an  idea  may 
have  been  conceived  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
English  only,  (who  in  fact  are  but  appendages  of 
the  soil,  and  who  feel  a  dependence  on  the  liirmer 
involving  a  state  of  slavery  almost  as  absolute  as 
that  which  exists  between  master  and  slave,)  yet 
no  legislation,  other  than  that  establishing  absolute 
slavery,  can  create  such  a  state  of  things  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  Placed  within  the  tropics,  in 
a  climate  relaxing,  enervating,  and  indisposing  to 
exertion,  where  the  various  fruits  and  esculent 
roots,  produced  almost  without  labor,  and  the  most 
appropriate  and  pleasant  sustenance,  and  where 
clothes  and  the  ornaments  of  dress  are  but  an  in- 
cumbrance, man  is  free  to  labor,  or  consult  his  ease, 
without  the  lt>ar  of  starvation.  Such  is  not  the 
ease  in  England  ;  provision  must  be  made  ibr  a 
long  and  severe  winter,  clothing,  fuel,  shelter  and 
wherewithal  to  keep  soul  and  body  together;  this 
it  is  which  brings  the  laborer  in  such  absolute 
subservience  to  the  farmer.  The  planters  of  Ja- 
maica must  be  considered  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
induced  to  purchase  land  and  populate  it  with 
negroes  under  the  particular  patronage  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  finally  abandoned  by  that  govern- 
ment to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  puritanical  tribe, 
who  under  the  cloak  of  religion  are  carrying  dis- 
order and  confusion  in  the  very  bosom  of  society. 
The  state  of  the  country  is  already  such  as  to  in- 
duce the  governor  to  abolish  the  militia,  he  deem- 
ing it  unsalc  that  a  part  of  the  population  should 
be  entrusted  with  arms,  where  so  much  excitement 
exists.  I  learned  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  man 
the  forts  on  the  sea  coast  with  black  soldiers,  regu- 
larly enlisted,  and  remove  the  English  to  the  moun- 
tain barracks,  by  which  their  health  and  comfort 
would  be  promoted.  This  may  be  but  the  beginning 
of  a  more  general  use  of  the  blacks  Ibr  soldiers,  and 
in  a  particular  emergency  they  might  avail  the 
English  something,  as  their  sacrifice  would  be  an 
object  of  but  small  consideration  with  those  who 
have  taken  them  under  their  fostering  care. 


Is.  5d.  a  man.  Carrots  generally  come  to  the  hoe 
in  seven  weeks  from  sowing.  The  reason  of  mine 
being  longer,  I  apprehend  to  be  partly  from  a  cold 
backward  spring,  and  partly  from  the  seed  being 
old.  New  seed  is  a  very  material  article  in  order 
to  succeed  in  a  carrot  crop.  It  will  come  up  a 
week  sooner  than  the  old  seed,  and  consequently 
the  crop  will  get  a  week's  advantage  of  the  weeds, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  hoeing,  upon  which  opera- 
tion the  whole  difficulty  of  succeeding  is  placed. 
N.  J3.  it  is  better  to  sow  five  pounds  instead  of 
four  ol"  seed  per  acre,  in  order  to  guard  against  a 
bad  season  or  bad  seed  ;  and  the  hoers,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  plants,  are  more  apt  to  leave  too 
ihw  than  too  many.  As  it  is  very  diflicult  to  be 
sure  of  getting  new  seed  from  gardeners,  it  would 
answer  very  well  to  any  one  who  intends  cultivat- 
ing carrots  rn  grow  his  own  seed;  this  I  attempted 
alterwards,  but  the  hares  eating  the  roots  up,  I  got 
it  from  Wethersfield  in  Essex,  where  I  have  al- 
ways been  supplied  with  good  seed,  the  price  va- 
rying from  6(1.  to  2s.  6d.  a  pound.  Hoeing  two 
acres  and  a  half  by  workmen  at  Is.  4d.  a  day,|cost 
me  3^.  14s.  or  1/.  12s.  per  acre.  Run  them  over 
a  third  time  by  my  harvest-men,  worth  about  2s. 
an  acre.  October  10th,  began  to  take  up  the 
crop  which  I  let  out  to  the  workmen  at  three  far- 
things a  bushel,  topping,  tailing,  and  measuring 
included.  3/em.  One  half-penny  is  good  pay  for 
it,  and  has  always  been  taken  at  that  price  since 
by  the  workmen.  Product  of  the  two  acres  and  a 
half,  851  bushels,  sold  at  8d.  per  bushel.  All  ex- 
penses paid  I  cleared  20/. 

1772. — Sowed  one  acre  and  a  quarter,  March 
24th,  six  pounds  seed  per  acre;  April  lOth,  three 
acres  more  4^-  pounds  per  acre;  began  to  hoe  June 
1st,  at  30s.  per  acre,  twice  hoeing.  Mem.  Hoed 
about  10  rod  per  man  per  day.  June  11th,  har- 
rowed one  acre  after  being  hoed  a  week,  but  tore 
up  many  young  carrots,  and  did  considerable  dam- 
age. August  1st,  began  to  hand- weed  by  women 
at  Is.  per  acre.  October  27th,  began  to  take  them 
up  at  one  half-penny  a  bushel,  topping,  &c.  in- 
cluded;  finished  November  14th.  Total  produce 
1040  bushels,  or  250  per  acre. 


Expenses. 


EXPERIMENTS    OIS    CAUROTS. 

By  the  Rci\  Mr.   Carter,  of  Flcmpton,  Suffolk. 

From  Young's  Annals  of  AgricnltUR'. 

The  soil  on  which  the  following  trials  were 
made  is  sand,  about  18  inches  deep,  upon  an  im- 
perlect  clay  bottom. 

1771. — March  18tli,  sowed  one  acre  with  carrot- 
seed;  April  5th  another;  and  the  end  of  ihe  month 
a  third:  fijiir  pound  oi"  seed  per  acre.  Began  to 
hoe  May  27lh;  put  out  an  acre  at  1/'.  Is.  but  the 
workmen  found  the  plants  so  very  small  and  fiill 
of  weeds,  that  they  could  not  trn  on  by  the  acre, 
which  obliged  me  to  get  them  hoed  by  the  day  at 


Hoeing  as  above,    - 

Weeding, 

Taking  up, 

24  pounds  of  socd  at  2s. 


1000  Bushels  sold  at  M. 
Reserved  40  bushels,   - 


£6  7  6 

0  4  8 

2  3  4 

2  8  0 

11  3  1 


37 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

39 

0 

0 

11 

3 

1 

27 

16 

11 

6 

11 

5 

Expenses,     - 
Profit,  - 
Or,  per  acre. 


Mem.  My  man  thinks  that  six  bushels  of  car- 
rots do  not  more  than  equal  one  of  oats  for  horses; 
in  which  case  the  value  of  carrots  is  Ad.  a  bushel 
oats  being  2s. 

1773.— Februrary  2nd,  sowed  one  acre  and  20 
rod  with  10  pounds  of  seed ;  began  to  hoe  May 
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14lh,  the  weather  turned  out  very  rainy,  so  th.at 
they  could  not  finish  till  the  29th.  Part  of  it  let 
out  at  2d.  per  rod  the  fir-sl  iioeing;  the  rest  by  the 
day,  at  Is.  4d.  a  man,  cost  rather  more  than  l^d. 
per  rod.  June  7(h,  began  to  hoe  a  second  time 
at  Is.  4d.  a  day;  cost  18s.  or  not  quite  l^d.  per  rod, 
or  per  acre  16s.  8d.  First  lioeing  1/.  Began  to 
take  up  October  25th,  at  ^d.  per  bushel.  Produce 
455  bushels,  sold  at  6d.  a  bashel. 

1779. — Began  to  sow  one  acre  April  22nd.  Be- 
gan to  hoe  June  1st,  and  continued  it  occasionally 
till  August.  Produce,  besides  many  stolen,  368 
bushels  :  sold  to  Lord  Grosvenor  at  Newmarket, 
for  8d.  a  bushel,  paid  2d.  for  carriage,  6d.  therefore 
nett. 

The  carrots  were  given  to  hogs  more  than  once; 
some  seemed  to  thrive  tolerably  for  a  time  ;  with 
others  they  were  prejudicial.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
can  value  carrots  for  hogs  at  not  more  than  3d. 
and  not  to  be  depended  on  at  any  price.  They 
are  better  for  horses  than  lor  hogs,  especially  for 
such  as  are  broken-winded ;  but  not  to  be  relied 
on  as  a  food  instead  of  oats,  being  chiefly  to  be 
considered  as  a  luxury  or  physic. 

[n  respect  to  their  efTect  for  succeeding  crops, 
the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  consequently  very 
subject  to  spear  grass  (JriticiLm  repens)  which  iioe- 
ing rather  increases  than  destroys;  and  1  could  ne- 
ver find  that  tlie  laud  was  in  order  for  barley  to  lay 
down  with  clover,  so  that  I  have  generally  sowed 
them  after  wheat,  in  order  for  the  turnips  to  fol- 
low ;  and  have  found  much  labor  necessary  to 
free  the  land  from  the  spear  grass.  In  a  word, 
they  can  never  be  introduced  in  courses,  as  turnips 
are;  to  sell,  they  are  highly  advantageous,  but  the 
demand  is  nothing:  the  culture  should,  therefore, 
be  confined  to  a  small  space  of  land  for  the  parti- 
cular uses  I  have  just  mentioned.* 

Observations.    By  the  Editor. 

iVIy  own  experience  in  the  culture  of  this  root 
is  rather  different  from  my  friend's,  in  several 
particulars  ;  but  this  by  no  means  impeaches  ei- 
ther his  practice  or  mine,  for  our  soils  are  equally 
different.  1  have  found  carrots  to  clean  the  land 
better,  I  think,  than  any  other  crop  I  cultivate, 
and  had  the  pleasure,  two  years  ago,  of  showing 
a  crop  of  barley  to  JVlr.  Carter  after  them,  that 
was  absolutely  clean.  But  I  am  very  litile  trou- 
bled with  spear-grass,  which  certainly  multiplies 
in  sand  vastly  more  than  in  other  soils,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  different  results  of  our  trials.  The 
great  object  is  the  value  of  the  root  consumed  at 
home.  Mr.  Carter's  expenses  may  be  thus  cal- 
culated. 

Seed,  five  pounds  at  Is.  and  sowing,       £0    5     6 
Hoeing,  1771,  £1  14    0  per  acre,  1 
1772,      1  11     0  I 


1773,       1  16     8 


1   14     0 


1     19  6 


Average  of  the  three.  J    — 

Taking  up,  at  |J.  per  bush, 
crop  of  1771,  per  acre  283 

1772,  250 

1773,  404 
1779,  368 

*  I  should  observe,  that  Mr.  Carter  did  not  draw 
lip  tliis  account  with  any  intention  of  printing  it,  but 
merely  for  his  own  private  use;  I  persuaded  him  to  let 
me  copy  it  for  this  work;  it  is  accordingly  transcribed 
verbatim  from  the  journal- book  of  his  farm. 


Average  326   bush,  which  at  \d.  are,     0     13  7 
Suppose  rent,  &c.  &c.  to  be  0     10  0 

£3     8     1 


The  crop  at  326  bushels,  the  prime  cost  of  the 
carrots  is  something  better  than  2\d.  per  bushel. 
Suppose  them  consumed  at  home,  to  pay  Ad.  per 
bushel,  the  profit  would  be  l^d.,  or  per  acre  (at 
326  bushels)  21.  Is.  Qd.  which  would  answer  per- 
fectly well,  jlra  they  worth  Ad.  ?  Fiat  experi- 
mentum. 

If  ever  Mr.  Carter  makes  any  trials  to  ascertain 
this  point,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  very 
valuable,  since  no  man  is  more  accurate  or  more 
attentive.  A.   Y. 


METHOD    OF     PERFORATING    GLASS. 

By  Mr.  ^Ibrecht. 

Put  a  drop  of  spirits  of  turpentine  on  the  place 
where  the  hole  is  to  be  made,  and  in  the  middle 
of  this  drop  a  small  piece  of  camphor.  The  hole 
can  then  be  made  without  diificuhy  by  means  of  a 
well  tempered  borer  or  a  triangular  fde.  Solid  tur- 
pentine answers  as  well  as  a  mixture  of  the  oil  or 
spirit  and  camphor. — Annates  des  Mines. 


THE  DEEPEST    ARTESIAN  WELL. 

From  the  Mining  Journal. 
The  bore  which  has  been  going  on  for  so  long 
a  period  near  Paris,  has  now  reached  the  depth  of 
410  metres  (or  about  1345  feet)  and  the  funds 
being  exhausted,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  been 
requested  to  examine  the  matters  lately  brought 
up  by  the  auger,  and  to  say  whether  they  afiord 
any  indication  by  which  the  thickness  of  the  bed 
to  be  pierced,  before  arriving  at  the  sand,  may 
be  gathered.  M.de  Beaumont  has  accordingly 
given  his  opinion,  that  the  bore  has  reached  the 
lower  beds  of  the  chalk  formation,  and  that  the 
marls  and  gault  which  still  intervene  between  the 
bore  and  the  stratum  where  the  water  will  be 
found,  will,  probably,  be  less  than  100  metres 
thick,  (328  feel.)  If  M.  de  Beaumont's  anticipa- 
tion should  prove  correct,  the  well  should  have  a 
depth  of  1600  fijet,  at  which  depth,  according  to 
recent  calculations,  the  water  should  have  a  tem- 
perature sulKciently  high  to  furnish  Paris  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  hot  water  for  baths  and  for 
many  other  purposes. 


NATURAL  DISCHARGE  OF  INFLAMMABLE  GAS. 

From  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

Inflammable  Gas — Carburetted  Hydrogen. 

Disengaged  in  many  places — at  Albany,  from  a 
boring  in  the  slate,  where  a  saline  carbonated 
water  is  discharged — at  the  Oneida  springs  in 
Vernnn— in  the  Ontario  gas  springs,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Canandaigua  lake — in  Bristol,  nine  miles 
from  the  village,  and  within  three  miles  of  it — in 
the  Niagara  gas  springs  near  Lockport,  and  so 
abundantly  in  a  particular  place,  that  it  has  been 
called  Gasport. 
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Most  remarkable  in  Fredonia,  Chautauque 
county,  three  milea  south  of  lake  Erie,  from  the 
bituminous  slate  under  Canadanea  Creek.  Bub- 
bles of  gas  every  where  rise  though  the  water, 
and  most  abundantij'  at  and  below  llie  bridge. 
The  gas  burns  with  a  white  flame,  tinged  with 
yellow  above  and  with  blue  below  the  burner. 

"The  illuminating  power  of  this  gas  and  its 
abundant  supply,  suggested  the  idea  of  its  em- 
ployment in  lighting  the  village.  A  copious  dis- 
charge of  the  gas  was  observed  issuing  from  a 
fissure  in  the  rock  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
which  it  was  thought  could  be  diverted  to  a  bo- 
ring on  the  bank.  A  shaft  was  accordingly  sunk 
through  the  slate  about  twenty-two  feel  in  depth, 
which  occasionally  passed  through  layers  of  the 
bituminous  substance  already  described,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  gas  left  the  creek  and  issued 
through  the  shaft.  By  means  of  a  tube,  the  gas 
was  now  conducted  to  a  gasometer,  and  from 
Ihence  to  different  parts  of  the  village.  The  gas- 
ometer had  a  capacity  of  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  cubic  feet,  and  was  usually  filled  in  about 
fifteen  hours,  afibrding  a  sufficient  supply  of  gas 
for  seventy  or  eighty  lights.'" 

Besides  the  bituminous  slate,  burning  with'  a 
flame  like  that  of  the  gas,  there  is  an  alternating 
Band-stone,  containing  every  where  small  cavities 
filled  with  petroleum,  and  giving  out  a  bituminous 
odor.  This  liquid  substance  appears  to  have  been 
every  where  originally  diflused  through  both  the 
Blate  and  sand-stone,  and  thus  to  have  imparted 
the  peculiar  characters. 

Gas  appears  to  be  generated  and  imprisoned 
below,  it  rises  in  the  banks  when  they  are  bored 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  it  bub- 
bles up  through  the  water  when  it  is  low,  but  is 
repressed  when  its  height  produces  increased  hy- 
drostatic pressure.  Many  of  the  wells  in  Fredo- 
nia are  strongly  charged  with  this  gas,  and  fre- 
quent disruptions  of  the  strata  evince  the  exertion 
of  an  expansive  force  from  below.  The  strata 
ofslate  and  sand-stone  are  one  thousand  feet  thick. 
This  gas  issues  at  long  distances,  whose  extremes 
are  four  hundred  miles  apart,  and  from  strata  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  2000  feet  thick.  It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Beck,  that  this  gas  does  not  rise  from 
coal  beds,  which  by  the  views  now  entertained  of 
the  geological  struclure  of  New  York,  are  exclu 
ded  from  its  territory. 


THE   MARL  INDICATOR,  NOT  A    NEW  SPECIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

To  a  person  who  has  any  skill  in  the  science  of 
botany,  or  even  a  taste  for  it,  the  introduction  of  a 
new  plant  to  his  notice  is  a  very  welcome  treat. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  leisurely  strolling 
along  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  river,  (r-om  Lew- 
iston  to  the  falls,  I  perceived  a  beautiful  plant  in 
full  bloom  on  the  very  bank  of  the  precipice.  It 
was  entirely  new  to  me,  as  well  as  to  a  gentle- 
man who  was  with  me,  who  was  a  far  more  ex- 
perienced botanist  than  myself  Of  course,  we 
made  no  attempt  to  obtain  it ;  but  its  image  has 
revisited  me  a  hundred  times  since. 

I  offer  this  preface,  by  way  of  apology,  for 
adding  another  notice  to  the  several  which  have 
already  been  presented,  of  the  ''marl  indicator." 
Your  correspondent  who  flirnishcd  the  description 


at  page  456,  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Farmers' 
Register — which  is  very  creditably  drawn  up,  and 
deficient  in  only  one  particular — appears  to  consi- 
der it  an  entirely  new  species.  From  its  habitat, 
I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  it  would  come  under 
my  observation  ;  but  as  it  was  intimated,  on  the 
authority  of  Loudon,  that  there  is  only  one  Ame- 
rican species  of  veronica,  and  our  books  enume- 
rate as  many  as  ten  or  twelve,  1  was  induced  to 
pursue  the  subject  by  sending  the  description  and 
engraving  to  some  persons  who  might  probably 
be  acquainted  with  the  plant.  The  result  of  the 
inquiry  is  now  given  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  though  the  species  extends  to  other  portions 
of  the  country,  its  existence  appears  to  be  confined 
to  the  lime-stone  region. 

That,  the  "marl  indicator"  is  a  veronica,  is  ob- 
vious enough  ;  but  there  are  two  species  which 
bear  such  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  in 
habits  as  well  as  appearance,  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  determinmg  between  them.  An  ac- 
complished lady  in  Pennsylvania,  pronounces  it  to 
be  veronica  anagallis,  which  Dr.  Darlington  in 
his  '  Flora  Cestrica '  describes  as  follows:  "  Stem 
erect ;  leaves  amplexicaul,  lanceolate,  acute,  den- 
ticulate; racemes  opposite.  Vulgar — water  speed- 
well, long-leaved  brooklime. 

"  Jioot  perennial,  with  verticals  of  numerous 
long  capillary  radicals  at  the  lower  nodes  of  the 
stem.  Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  rather  coarse 
and  fleshy,  sometimes  with  a  roughish  pubescence. 
Leaves  smooth,  closely  sessde  and  embracing  the 
stem,  narrow  lanceolate,  2  to  3  inches  long  and 
tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  sparingly  denticu- 
late, often  nearly  entire.  Racemes  mostly  oppo- 
site on  stout  succulent  peduncles;  bracts  linear 
lanceolate,  as  long  as  the  pedicels.  Corolla  pale 
blue,  with  purple  stripes.  Capsule  tumid.  Habitat, 
muddy  margins  of  rivulets.  Great  Valley,  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  lime-stone  region;  rare;  flowers  June 
to  August." 

Theother  species  is  V.  beccabunga;  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  the  marl  mdicator  is  iden- 
tical with  this  plant,  1  quote  the  words  of  one  of 
the  first  botanists  in  the  country. 

"I  have  looked  at  the  marl  indicator ,  and  am 
rather.inclining  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  other 
than  the  American  variety  o^ veronica  beccabunga. 
This  plant  is  decidedly  indigenous,  ^rowing  in 
our  runs  (in  the  lime-stone  region  of  New  York) 
"wherever  the  supply  of  water  is  constant.  *  *  * 
pronounced  it  to  be  this  plant  at  the  first  glance. 
I  have,  however,  compared  the  drawing  with  Dr. 
Darlington's  description  in  his  'Flora  Cestrica'  (a 
work  remarkable  for  its  accuracy)  ;  and  by  copy- 
ing a  part,  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  as  well  as 
myself.  'Whole  plant  glabrous.  Root  perennial. 
Leaves  often  piil>-cordate  at  base,  decurrent  on  the 
peiiole,  generally  acute,  lowest  ones  obtuse.  Ra- 
cemes opposite,  erect,  long  :iri(l  slender.  Hab. 
Muddy  springs  and  rivulets.  Obs.  This  plant  is 
somewhat  va^riant  from  the  European  species  of 
the  same  name ;  the  leaves  being  generally  acute, 
more  lanceolate,  and  more  distinctly  serrate.  The 
late  Mr.  Schvveiniiz  considered  it  a  distinct  species, 
and  named  it  V.  intermedia  in  'Silliman's  Jour- 
nal,' though  in  his  herbarium,  at  the  Philadelphia 
aca(lcmy,"it  is  labelled  V.  Americana.  It  is,  how- 
ever, closely  allied  to  the  V.  beccabunga  of  Europe.' 

"Allow  me  to  remark  that  the  specific  characters 
in  Loudon  are,  in  very  many  cases,  entirely  insuf- 
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ficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  itlenlity  o(  a 
nlant  I  have  no  doubt  of  Ihcir  havinj:;  been  pre- 
pared with  f.'reat  labor ;  but  Ironi  the  circumslance 
that  most  of  them  were  drawn  from  garden  speci- 
mens subject  to  variation,  1  do  not  value  them 

very  hio'lily." 

Had  The  correspondent  of  the  Farmers'  Regis- 
ter stated  in  his  dcscri|)tion,  to  what  extent  the 
plant  was  smooth  or  pubescent,  the  identica  spe- 
cies mi"ht  perhaps  have  been  accurately  deter- 
mined. °  Clavton. 


SUPERIORITY    OF    BLUE    MARL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  farmers'  Register. 

Lowndes,  Alabama. 
I  see  in  your  last  No.  a  suggestion  that  blue 
marl  contains  an  enriching  substance,  beyond  the 
lime  which  is  lound  in  it.  Of  this,  I  have  lor 
years  been  convinced.  I  have  known  it  to  give 
more  support  to  crops  for  four  successive  years, 
than  even  stable  manure.  The  best  row  of  cot- 
ton I  ever  saw,  was  on  a  ridge  ol  blue  marl  dug 
out  of  a  ditch  lour  feet  deep,  and  when  thrown  out 
of  the  ditch  looked  like  poor  blue  clay  nuxed  with 
lime.  By  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  it  became 
black,  and  richer  in  appearance,  and  is  now  the 
most  productive  spot  in  a  body  of  as  rich  land  as 
there  is  in  the  state.  Its  superiority  is  probably 
increased  by  its  elevation  over  the  adjoining  land, 
particularly  for  cotton.  I  should  certainly  like  to 
see  an  analysis  of  blue  marl  by  Prof.  Rogers  or 
Ducatel.  With  great  respect,  I  am, 

My  dear  sir,  your  Iriend, 
And  obedient  servant, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis. 


OBSERVATIONS    MADE    IN    ITALY   ON  THE   USE 
OF  LEAVES   IN  FEEDING  CATTLE. 

By  John  Symonds,  L.  L.  D.  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambrdge. 

From  the  Annals  of  Agriculture. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  winler-food  provi- 
ded for  cattle  in  Italy,  the  use  oi'  leaves  is  not  the 
least  considerable.     This   branch   of  husbandry 
was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Fcrrarese; 
and  is  adopted  universally  in  Italy,  except  in  the 
dutchy  of  Mantua,  which  of  all  countries  seems  to 
stand  most  in  need  of  it;  for,  as  the  landlords  have 
suffered  most  of  the  pastures  to  be  broken  up,  and 
as  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses  is  liiile  under- 
stood, the  cattle  subsist  more  precariously  duri^ng 
the  winter,  than  in  any  other  part  of  luily.     The 
city  of  Rome  is  furnished  chieliy  wiih  oxen  from 
the  territory  of  Perugia  ;  and  the  Roman  markets 
are  known  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  beef  of  a 
very  good  quality  ;  yet,  so  scarce  is  hay  in  the  ter- 
ritory'above-mentioned,  that  the   oxen   have  no 
other  sustenance  in  the  winier  than  turnips  and 
leaves;  but  the  turnip  husbandry  is  so  ill  execuleAl, 
that  I  did  not  wonder  lite  peasants  assured  me, 
that  they  placed  no  small  dependence  u|)on  leaves. 
Indeed  it  is  esteemed  so  important  an   object  in 
Italian  agriculture,  that  substantial   advantages 
are  often  sacrificed  to  it ;  for,  instead  of  supporting 
their  vines  by  stakes,  and  keeping  them  very  low, 


in  order  that  the  grapes  might  receive  more  heat, 
and  attain  to  lull  perlection,  they  supi)ort  them 
for  the  most  part  with  trees,  not  more  with  a  view 
of  providio''-  themselves  with  ILiel,  than  of  reeer- 
vin"-  the  leaves  fbr  their  cattle.     Kims  and  pop- 
lars''are  most  commonly  planted  for  this  purpose 
in  Lombardy;  but  the  latter  are  more  frequent  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  they  are  sutlered 
to  grovv  to  an  astonishing  height.     The  common 
ash  is  sometimes  used  as  a  stay  fbr  vines  ;  though 
the  flowering  ash*  is  generally  preferred  to  it  : 
the  manna-treet,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  is  never 
applied  to  this  use,  being  confined  lor  the  most 
part   to  lofty  hills,  or  rocky  precipices]: ;  but  the 
leaves  of  it  are  as  carefully  preserved,  as  those  of 
the  other  sorts  of  ash.     They  hold  in  great  es- 
teem the  m.aple,§  which  is  well  adapted  to  prop 
the  vines;  and  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
quickness  ol  its  growth,  and  rapid  increase  of  its 
bulk,  than  for  the  uncommon  size  of  its  leaves. 
In  short,  there  are  very  liiw  deciduous  trees,  which 
do  not  administer  Ibod  to  cattle,  and  evergreens 
are  not  ne<rlecled  ;  lor,  not  to  mention  other  sorts, 
I  have  oftni  seen   the  peasants  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Naples  takeoff  all  the  leaves  Irom  the 
ilex.     It  is  observable,  that  the  leaves  of  the  oak 
are  less  grateful  to  cattle  in  Italy,  than  those  of  any 
other  trees  whatsoever,  upon  account  of  their  hit- 
ler taste  and  aslringency;  but  when  they  are  mix- 
ed with  others,  they  are  very  well  relished. 

To  preserve  the  freshness  and  verdure  ot  the 
leaves,  requires  a  jxreat  deal  of  attention.  To  ef- 
lect  this,  thev  gather  ihem  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, or  the'^bcginning  of  October,  at  the  time 
of  the  day  when  the  heals  are  most  piercing;  and 
spread  them  very  thin  upon  a  pavement  abroad, 
where  they  suffer  them  to  lie  three  or  lour  hours  ; 
after  which  they  pat  them  into  wooden  calks,  and 
press  them  down  as  closely  as  possible  ;  and  cover 
them  intirely  with  sand.  The  very  moment  alier 
they  have  taken  out  the  quantity  which  is  wanted, 
they  stop  up  the  casks,  lest  the  leaves  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air ;  by  which  method  they  are  en- 
abled to  keep  them  both  fresh  and  louder  during 
the  whole  winter.  It  is  customary  lor  the  peasanis 
in  some  narls  of  Italy  to  bury  them  m  a  pit,  tuid 
to  cover  them  with  straw,  upon  which  they  lay  ei- 
ther clay  or  sand;  and  both  are  eijually  calculated 
to  answer  the  purpose.  But  there  is  a  pracuce  in 
the  Veronese,  which  is  deserving  of  particular  no- 
tice. The  luisband-ncn  sink  a  very  broad  deep  pit, 
and  fill  half  of  it  with  leaves;  then  they  throw 
over  them  l.nnclies  of  unripe  grapes,  about  two 
leet  thick  :  alter  which  they  put  a  layer  of  leaves 
of  the  same  thickness  ;  ami  then  another  layer  ot 
grapes  allernalcly,  till  ilie  pit  is  quite  lijll,  when 
They  carelully  protect  it  from  the  air.  This  not 
only  prevents  the  leaves  fi-om  heating,  but  iiu- 
preo-nates  them  with  a  kind  of  sjjirit,  which  \no- 
duc'es  extranrdinary  effects  ;  for  the  horned  cattle 
eat  them  with  a  greediness  which  can  hardly  be 
conceived  ;   and  tlie  sheep  are  as  eager  to  devour 


*  Fraxinus  Florifera  botryoides.     Moris, 
t  Fraxinus  Orims  Linn.  Sp.  plant.     The  common 
name  in  Italy  is  Onio,  or  Ornello.  ■ 

t  Virgil  lias  characterized  the  Orni  with  his  usual 

pronriety :  ■       /~i 

J ;  Steriles  saxosis  montibus  Oini.— oeor^- 

n.  V.  III.  ,     ■   •  ,        'PI, 

iS  Acre  majus  folio  roUuidiorc  minus  lacimalo.     ii" 

1  vulgar  name  is  Oppio. 
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them,  as  when  they  are  first  turned  into  clover  in 
England.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain,  ibat 
there  is  no  dry  ibod  in  Italy,  of  which  both  horn- 
ed cattle  and  sheep  are  yo  Ibnd,  as  leaves  well 
preserved^  insomuch,  that  they  fatten  very  quick- 
ly, when  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  spared  for 
them.  In  the  good  dairy  liirms  in  the  JMilanese, 
the  cows  are  fed  with  hay  in  the  winter,  and  are 
rarely  suffered  to  touch  any  leaves,  unless  hay  is 
extremely  dear  ;  but  in  other  parts  of  Italy  little 
regard  is  paid  to  the  taste  of  the  milk. 

That  the  custom,  which  I  have  described,  ob- 
tained among  the  ancient  Romans,  appears  from 
the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the  best  authors. 
Cato  the  elder,  recommends  autumn  as  the  proper 
season  lor  gatliering  leaves;  and  directs  the  larm- 
ers  to  keep  them  as  fresh  as  possible  for  their 
sheep*.  Virgil  has  liequent  allusion  to  this  kind 
of  fodder;  and  gives  us  undoubted  reason  to  think, 
that  the  man  who  gathered  the  leaves  was  called 
by  the  name  of  frondaio7''\ : 
Hinc  alta  sub  rupe  canet  frondator  ad  auras. 

Ed.  i.  V.  57. 
Horace  takes  it  for  granted,  that  his  bailiff  will 
feed  his  oxen  with  leaves,  as  soon  as  they  are  un- 
yoked ;  an  unerring  proot^  that  the  practice  was 
very  general  .f 

et  tamen  urges 

Jampridem  non  tacta  ligonibus  arva,  bovemque 
Disjunctum  curas,  et  stnciis  frondibus  exples. 

Ep,  i.  xiv.  V.  27. 
But  oi  all  the  ancient  writers,  Columella  is  the 
most  exact  upon  this  head  ;  for  he  has  scarce  omit- 
ted any  thing  that  may  serve  to  determine  the 
quality  and  value  of  this  kind  of  food  ;  and,  what 
is  worthy  of  remark,  he  has  enabled  u.s  to  judge  of 
the  comparative  goodness  of  of  it ;  for  it  appears 
that  twenty  pecks  of  dried  leaves  were  esteemed 
equal,  in  pomt  of  substance,  to  thirty  pounds 
weight  of  hay.§ 

*  See  chap  vi.  and  xxxi.  De  Re  Rustica. 

t  The  commentators  are  strangely  embarrassed 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  frondator ;  but  that  it 
signifies  the  person  who  strips  the  leaves  from  the  trees, 
is  clear  from  a  passage  in  Pliny,  J.  xxxviii.  §.  74. 
"Unus/;-07ida/or  quatuor  frondarias  fiscinas  coraplere  in 
die  justum  habet." 

{  Several  commentators  observe  a  profound  silence 
with  respect  to  the  signification  of  stridis.  Lambin 
interprets  it  stringendo  succisis,  which  conveys  no 
meaning.  Cruquius  says,  "districtis,  hoc  est,  diligen- 
ter  pascis,  ne  desit  agris  colendis,  strigosior  factus." 
This  seems  to  be  equally  unintelligible.  Strictcs 
Jronda  are  doubtless  leaves  gathered  for  fodder.  Vir- 
gil uses  the  same  expression  where  he  represents  the 
shepherd  pointing  to  a  grove  or  copse,  in  which  it 
was  usual  for  the  husbandmen  to  strip  off  the  leaves  ; 
-his,  ubi  densas 


Agricolae  slrhigunt  frondes- 


Ed.  ix.  60. 


Should  any  further  doubt  remain  about  the  meaning  of 
stridis,  it  is  removed  by  Columella,  who  says,  "  pos- 
sint  etiam  et  folio  ficulnea  apte  dari,  si  sit  eorum 
copia,  aut  stringere  arbores  expediat."     L  ri.  c  3. 

§  Si  grano  abstinemus,  Irondis  aridae  corbis  pabidato- 
ria  modiorum  viginti  sufficit,  vel  fceni  pondo  triginta.  L. 
vi.  c.  3.  The  Roman  modius  was  rather  more  than  our 
peck ;  and  the  Roman  pound  differed  a  little  from  ours  ; 
but  the  difference  is  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  attend  to  niceties,  when  the  design  is 
"nlv  to  convey  a  general  idea. 
Vol..  Vli-36 


This  branch  of  rural  ceconomics  has  been  adop- 
ted in  France  from  very  early  times.  De  Serres, 
who  wrote  under  the  auspicesof  Henry  the  fourth, 
speaks  of  it  as  an  established  custom  ;  and  af- 
firms, that  o.xen  did  not  prefer  oats  to  leaves;  *  but 
instead  of  recommending  the  common  method  of 
gathering  them,  he  advises  the  peasants  to  lop,  in 
autumn,  the  boughs  of  such  trees  as  are  intended 
for  fuel ;  and  to  keep  them  in  a  very  dry  place; 
so  that  the  cattle  mighteatthe  tender  twigs,  as 
well  as  the  leaves;  j  but  there  is  no  ground  to 
imagine,  that  the  advice  of  De  Serres  has  been 
much  followed.  It  is  usual,  at  present,  either  to 
fjather  the  leaves  when  they  are  upon  the  point 
offidlmg,  or  immediately  aller  they  are  fallen; 
and  to  preserve  them  as  dry  as  possible  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  flock  in  the  winter.J  The 
management  of  them  seems  to  be  best  understood 
m  some  parts  of  Franche  Compte  andAuvergne. 
Whenever  there  is  a  very  scorching  summer,  or 
an  inconsiderable  crop  of  hay,  the  pensants  never 
fail  to  make  an  ample  provision  of  leaves,  which 
they  keep  in  a  barn,  and  frequently  cover  with 
straw,  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  least 
moisture;  but  they  do  not  gather  them  indifferent' 
ly  from  aimosi  all  sorts  of  trees,  alter  the  manner 
of  the  Italians,  but  confine  themselves  chiefly  to 
the  beech,  and  to  others  of  the  same  nature,  whose 
leaves  are  not  of  a  spongy  quality. 

We  can  trace  this  moile  of  husbandry  in  Etig- 
bind  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  liewry  the  ei.c:hth. 
Fitzhorbert,  who  was  judiie  of  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  fiither  of  English  agriculture,  ad- 
vises the  owners  of  underwoods  to  cut  down  no 
iiiore  at  a  time,  than  what  was  sufficient  to  sup- 
port cattle  ibr  two  days,  being  allowed  to  browze 
the  tops,  as  well  as  the  leaves. §  This  is  partly 
upon  the  same  principle  recommended  bj'  De  Ser- 
res. Many  of  the  succeeding  writers  copied  ser- 
vilely after  Fitzherbert,  witliout  adding  any  re- 
marks upon  this  he^d  ;  however,  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Evelyn,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  se- 
cond, it  was  customary  to  feed  the  cattle  with  the 
leaves  of  elms  in  some  parts  of  Herefordshire  ;|| 
and  an  auihorof  unquestionable creditasserts,  that 
these  leaves  gathered  in  August,  and  preserved 
with  due  care,  will  prove  a  great  relief  to  cattle  in 
winter  when  hay  and  fbdder  are  dear;  and  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  they  will  eat  them 
in  preference  to  oats,  and  thrive  exceedingly.lT 
Whether  this  is  practiced  at  this  day  in  Herelbrd- 
shire,  or  in  other  parts  of  England,  I  cannot  take 
upon  me  to  say:  and  whether  it  would  be  of  gene- 
ral advantage  to  a  country,  where  the  price  of 
labor  is  high,  and  where  artificial  grasses  are  car- 
ried to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  I  shall  leave 
to  others  to  determine. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  observing, 
that  it  is  much  to  be  reixrelted,  that,  our  voyage- 
writers  are  not  a  little  more  conversant  in  agricul- 
ture and  natural  history;  notouly  as  it  would  prevent 


*De  Serres  Theatre  d'  Agriuit.  ed.  Genev.  p.  260. 

flbid.  p.  714. 

JDuHamel.Elemensd'  Agricult.  vol.  1762.  p.  161. 

§  Ancient  Tracts  on  the  management  of  Landed 
Property,  8vo.  1767. 

II  Evelyn's  Silva,  ed.  1776.  p.  133. 

IT  See  Lisle's  Husbandry,  ed.  1757,  vol.  1.  p,  298. 
Ellis  says,  that  ivy  gathered  in  the  spring  for  ewes  in- 
creases the  milk,  and  that  sheep  love  it  exceedingly, 
See  his  Husbandry  8vo.  1772,  vol.  2.  p.  !50. 
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them  from  falling  into  mistakes,  wiiicii  are  a  dis- 
credit to  themselves,  but  as  it  ini<r;ht  render  tlie  re- 
marks, wliich  they  have  an  opportunity  of  makint;, 
more  curious  and  intereslinjr  to  the   public.     Mr. 
Addison,  speaking  ol"  the  counlry  between   Ver- 
ona  and  Padua,  inlorms  us,  that  "  ihe  fields  are 
planted  thick  with   rows  of  mulberries  which  fur- 
nish food   (or  great  quantities  of  silk-worms  with 
their  leaves  ;   and  that  the  trees  themselves  serve 
as  so  many  slays  for  their  vines,  which  hang  all 
along  like  garlands  from  tree  to  tree."*     One  can- 
not account  lor  so  extraordinary  an  assertion,  with- 
out supposing,  either  that   he  transcribed  it  from 
others  ;  or  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  appearance 
of  the  trees,   in  passing   through    that  country 
in  the  midst  of  winter.     There  is   no  doubt,  but 
that  vines  are  supported  by  mulberries  in  several 
parts  of  Italy ;   especially  in  the  state  of  Genoa, 
and  in  the   Milanese;   but  these  are   straggling 
trees,   and  applied  to  that  use,  merely   because 
they  were  found  upon  the  spot,  and  other  Ibrest- 
trees  had  failed  ;   and,  I  believe,  it   may  be  salely 
affirmed,  that  there  was  never  a  single  plantation 
of  mulberries  trained   in  Italy  regularly  for  this 
purpose.     I  have  been  asured  by  men  of  conside- 
rable age  and  experience,  that  the  vines  in  the 
territories  of  Venice  have  been  always  supported 
by  the  elm,  poplar,  ash,  or  maple,  as  they  are  ac- 
tually at  this  day  ;  the  practice  of  which  was  un- 
doubtedly dictated  by  good  sense  ;  for,  as  the  vines 
put  out  their  leaves  in  general  as  early  as  the  mul- 
berries, and  sometimes  sooner,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  take  the  first  crop  of  leaves  from  the  latter, 
without  doiniT  an  injury  to  the  former,  whereas  it  is 
not  usual  to  strip  the  ibrest-trees  above-mentioned 
of  their  leaves,  before  the  vintage  commences  ;  so 
that  the  vines  can  receive  little  or  no  damage.   Mr. 
Addison  observes,  in  the  Ibllowing  paragraph,  that 
"  between  the  several  ranges  of  vines   there   lie 
fields  of  corn,  which,  in  these  warm  countries,  ri- 
pens much  belter  among  the   mulberry  shades, 
than  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  sun."t    Had   he 
consulted  the  ancient  writers,  f!)r  whom  no  one 
had  ever  a  more  exquisite  relish,  he  would  have 
found  that  they  maintained  the  contrary  opinion  ;J 
and  indeed   it   is  obvious  to  every  one,  who  has 
surveyed  Italy  with  the  least  deijree  of  attention, 
that,  in  the  best  corn  countries,  the  grain  is  always 
sowed  alone,  and   not  encumbered    with  any  sort 
of  plan's.     This  is  the  case  of  the  plains  in  Apulia, 
and  in  the  marc  of  Ancona:  and  it  likewise  pre- 
vails in  the  Valdichiani,  which  is  properly  called 
the  granary  of  Tuscany,   whether  we  consider 
the  richness   of  the  soil,  or  the  superior  mode  of 
cultivation.     It  is  larihcr  observable,  that  an  acre 
of  land  destined  only  for  corn,  is  generally  let  lor 
as  high  a  price  as  an  acre  of  land  of  tlie  same 
quality  which  is  planted,  as  well  as  sowed  with 
corn;  for,  as  the  former  is  not  exhausted  by  trees, 
and  as  the  grain  is  brouirht  to  more  perfect  matu- 
rity by  the  heat,  the  increased  value  of  the  crop  is 
supposed  to  compensate  for  the  advantaofes  which 
arise  from  the  other  kind  of  culture.     This  is  a 
common  covenant  between  landlords  and  tenants 
in  the  Venetian  state,  of  which   I   have  been  an 


*  Vot.  11.  J).  21.  London  17  21,  4to. 

t  Ibid.  p.  22- 

X  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  authority  of  Columella, 
who  says  expressly,  "  Omne  autcm  f'ruiuentuin  niax- 
ime  campo  patente,  et  ad  soleni  prono  apricoque  et 
soluto  Iffitdtur.    Lib.  i;.  c.  9. 


eye-witness  myself.  I  shall  mention  but  one  more 
particular  with  respect  to  Mr.  Addision,  who  says, 
that  "there  are  at  St.  Remo  many  plantations  of 
nalm-trees,  tho'  they  do  not  grow  in  other  parts  of 
Italy."*  If  we  understand  his  words  in  their  lit- 
eral meaning,  it  must  appear  to  be  a  groundless 
surmise;  for  many  palms,  or  date  trees,  are  to  be 
found  dispersed  throughout  Italy;  and  some  of  con- 
siderable age  and  size  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  but  if  he  means,  vvhich  in- 
deed his  words  seem  to  insinuate,  that  they  grow 
naturally  only  in  the  environs  of  St.  Remo,  he  has 
certainly  been  led  into  an  error  ;  for  they  are  not 
natives  of  any  part  of  Italy.  The  only  indige- 
nous palm  in  that  country,  is  what  the  botanists 
c?i\\  palma  humilis,  and  chamcBrops  humilis,  which 
seldom  rises  to  more  than  five  or  six  feet  in  height. 
It  is  to  be  seen  all  o/er  Apulia  and  Calabria,  where 
the  peasants  use  it  to  make  ropes,  and  baskets  ; 
and  it  is  still  more  frequent  in  Sicily,  where  the 
lower  people  eat  the  roots,  besides  using  the  leavea 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.  I  observed  it 
in  the  greatest  abundance  about  the  ruins  of  Se- 
linus,  which  exhibit  the  remains  of  three  of  the 
most  magnificient  temples  of  antiquity;  a  circum- 
stance, that  fixes  the  meaning,  and  marks  the 
propriety  of  the  epithet,  with  which  Virgil  has 
distinguished  this  city.f 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  my  aim  is  to  de- 
tract from  Mr.  Addison,  whose  works  have  not 
done  more  honor  to  our  country,  than  to  human 
nature  itself.  Such  blemishes  are  to  be  overlooked 
in  so  accomplished  a  writer ;  but  in  those,  who 
build  their  reputation  entirely  upon  books  of  tra- 
vels, they  are  not  so  easily  pardonable.  It  is  a 
common  remark,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
fi-esh  discovery  upon  so  beaten  a  track  as  Italy. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  true,  as  to  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  archiieciure,  which  swell  the  volumes 
of  so  many  authors,  at  the  expense  of  inqui- 
ries more  useiijl  and  important.  The  "suspendit 
picta  vultum  mentemque  tabella"  (to  use  the 
beautiful  expressions  ot'  Horace)  may  be  pro- 
per to  form  the  taste;  but  when  that  is  formed, 
the  mind  ought  to  employ  itself  in  more  ra- 
tional researches  ;  and  the  fine  arts  should  be 
esteemed  but  as  secondary  pursuits.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  new  sources  of 
information  have  been  opened  in  the  present  age, 
which,  either  through  the  ignorance  or  prudence 
of  earlier  voyage-writers,  had  been  sufiiired  to 
lie  unexplored.  The  most  secret  transactions  of 
families  have  been  pryed  into,  and  reported  as 
clear  and  undoubted  truths:  the  gallantries  of  the 
first  nobility  have  been  proclaimed  :  the  conver- 
sation of  crowned  heads  has  been  retailed  :  and 
the  confidential  communications  of  individuals 
have  been  disclosed,  whose  fortunes,  and  even 
lives  might  be  endangered  by  an  ill-judged  attempt 
to  amuse  the  public.  But  there  is  still  to  be  found 
an  ample  body  of  materials  which  have  scarcely 
been  touched  upon  by  others  ;  and  which  may 
possibly  furnish  instruction,  if  not  entertainment. 
Such  are  a  description  of  several  parts  of  Italy, 
which  lie  out  of  the  general  tour  of  travellers — 
an  examination  of  the  state  of  literature — a  view  of 
the  internal  commerce — an  inquiry  into  the  differ- 

*  Ibid.  p.  3. 

t  Teque  datis  linquo  ventis,  palmosa  Selinus. 
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ent  kinds  of  cultivation — and  a  comparison  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  husbandry,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained  by  observations  upon  changes 
either  in  the  soil  or  the  climate,  or  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  plants  unlcnown  to  the  old  Romans.  I 
am  unable  to  judge,  vvlielher  disquisitions  of  this 
sort  would  be  acceptable  to  the  public  ;  bpt  were  I 
persuaded,  that  tiiey  would  be  not  unfavorably  re- 
ceived, I  would  gladly  concur  in  forwarding  the 
plan  of  my  excellent  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr. 
Young  ;  and  would  not  confine  myself  to  the  pracr 
tical  part  of  Italian  airriculture,  but  endeavour  to 
explain  both  the  physical  and  moral  causes  which 
tend,  in  any  degree,  to  liicilitate  or  obstruct  it. 

J.  S. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINERAL  TAR,  OR  PYRO- 
LIGNEOUS  LIQUOR,  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  WALLS  OF  MASONRY  OR  OF  MUD. 


jected  to  the  process,  from  the  Lombardy  poplar  to 
the  oak,and  both  in  a  green  and  seasoned  state;  and 
the  general  result  was,  that  the  process  iardened 
and  rendered  more  durable  the  interior  surface  of 
all  woods,  green  or  seasoned  ;  but  that,  at  the 
same  time,  it  rendered  the  slakes  and  tallies  more 
brittle,  and  consequent  I}-  more  easily  broken  over 
by  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  consequence  of 
of  case-hardening  the  outer  surface,  the  Kyanised 
wood  is  rendered  more  durable,  and  exterior  decay 
prevented  or  retarded  ;  though,  of  course,  decay, 
or  dry  rot,  or  wet  rot,  may  go  on  in  the  heart  of 
the  wood  as  much  as  if  the  outer  surface  had  never 
been  Kyanised.  In  no  kind  of  wood,  green  or 
seasoned,  does  the  liquid  penetrate  farther  than 
from  an  eighth  to  half  an  inch.  Mr.  Masters  has 
kindly  promised  us  the  details  of  his  experiments 
on  this  subject.  In  the  meantime  we  subjoin  a 
quotation  liom  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  j^Jnson,  in 
the  opinion  expressed  in  wliich,  our  reailers  who 
have  tried,  or  think  of  trying,  the  process,  will 
feel  interested. —  Cond. 

lujanising.—''  It  is  to   he  hoped  that  we  shall 


When   the  walls  are  thoroughly  dry,  towards 
the  end  of  summer  (having  previously  been  either 

newly  built  or  put  into  a  state  of  thorough  repair),  {  have  no  more  tampering  with  dry-rot  doctors  and 
they  are  to  be  coaled  over,  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  |  jheir  nostrums  for  the  "preservation  ef  Her  Ma- 
with  the  tar.  The  last  coat,  immediately  when  jjesty's  ships.  The  steeping  of  large  logs  of  tim- 
put  on,  may  be  powdered  with  sand;  and  this,  I  her  m  solutions  of  any  kind  is  perfectly  useless: 
when  solidified,  may  be  whitewashed.  In  France,  { f'le  solution  penetrates  only  skin  deep,  whereas 
earthen  walls,  and  the  ,vvalls  of  court-yards  and  I ''i«  rftal  dry  rot  commences  at  the  centre  where 
terraces,  are  treated  in  this  manner  and  so  ren-  the  fibres,  being  the  oldest,  first  give  way,  as  ia 
dered  of  great  durability.  (^4iinalesdes  Ponts  et\i^^Q  C'Ase  in  standing  trees.  The  only  plausible 
Chaussees,  ns  quoted  in  the  Frank.  7our.,  vol.  I  find  promising  preservative  of  timber  is  the  gas  of 
xxii.  p.  2S4.)  the  kreosote  procured  fi'om  the  distillation  of  coal 

j  or  vegetable   tar,  which,  when  driven  off  in  the 

shape   of  gas,  will   penetrate  every  part  of  the 
PRESERVING   SPECIMENS  OF  PLANTS,  OR  OF  |  largest  logs,  and   render  the  wood  almost  as  hard 

as  iron;  so  hard,  indeed,  as  not  easily  to  be  worked. 
It  is  understood  that,  in  Belgium,  ihey  are  usino- 
it  as  blocks  for  the  railroads.  The  worm  {teredo 
navalis),  as  proved  at  Sheerness,  will  not  touch  it; 
while  pieces  of  the  same  wood,  steeped  in  corros- 
ive sublimate,  sulphureous  acid,  and  other  active 
solutio7is  were  bored  through  and  through.  Let 
our  ships  be  built  of  good  sound  Englisir  oak,  as 
they  formerly  were,  well  seasoned  under  cover, 
and  left  on  the  stocks  as  long  as  the}'  conveniently 
can  be  allowed,  and  we  shall  liear  no  more  of  dry 
rot,  or  wet  either.  (Sir  John  Barrours  Life  of 
Lord  y^nson,as  quoted  in  (he  Mech.  3Ias.,vo\.  xxx 
p.  336.) 


ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES  GENERALLY. 

Dr.  Riddell  of  Louisiana  has  found  that  by 
wholly  extracting  the  moisture  from  the  specimens 
to  be  preserved,  which  he  does  by  means  of  un- 
slacked  lime,  and  then  enclosing  them  in  hermet- 
ically sealed  cases,  they  may  be  exposed  to  the 
light  without  in  the  slightest  degree  losing  their 
color.  By  carefull}'  surrounding  fresh  specimens 
of  Rosa  gallica  with  fine  powder  of  quicklime,  in 
a  close  tin  box,  complete  desiccation  was  accom- 
plished in  a  single  (lay  ;  and  the  flowers,  when 
taken  out,  were  found  of  their  natural  shape  and 
color ;  but  stiff  and  brittle  from  dryness.  Th(3 
rose,  or  other  flower  or  plant,  insect,  &.c.,  so  dried, 
is  next  put  into  a  case  (like  a  wax  flower),  with  a 
pane  of  glass  in  front,  and  the  whole  closed  by 
means  of  putty  so  as  to  perfectly  air-tight.  Spe- 
cimens of  insects,  fungi,  fi-uits,  &c.,  are  effectually 
embalmed  in  this  maimer ,  but  the  most  practi- 
cally important  part  ofthe  discovery  to  die  botanist 
is,  that  cacti,  and  other  succulents,  may  be  per- 
fectly dried  in  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  deposi- 
ted in  cases  with  glass  fronts,  with  their  form  and 
color  perfectly  preserved.  The  details  at  length 
are  given  in  Silliman''s  Journal,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  330. 
—  Cond. 
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T'RAL  PERIODICALS  IIV  THE  UPTITED 
STATES. 


From  tlie  Genesee  Farmer. 
Twenty  years  siii'^e  there  was  i)ut  a  single  pe- 
riodical in  Ibis  country  devoted  to  the  greaFinter- 
ests  of  agriculture;  and  though  much  talent  and 
ability  wa.s  dis|)layed  Mjy  the  conductor,  it  barely 
existed  through  son)e  two  or  threp  of  its  first  years. 
This  paper  was  the  'American  i'"'armer,'  publish- 
ed by  .1.  S.  vSkinner,  Esq.  ;it  Baltimore.  In  a 
country  where  ien-twelfilis  of  the  inhabitants 
were  farmers— a  country  that  supported  some  5 
or()00  political  pap'^rs — the  propriety  of  a  sincle 
T.        .  .  '  :  -  •  vx  j  agricultural    journai,    was    by   many  considered 

Kyanising  wood  for  plant  labels,  slakes,.and  problematical.  The  experiment  succeeded,  how- 
various  other  garden  purposes,  has  been  tried  du-  ever,  and  the  utilitv  of  the  paper  was  so  obvious 
nng  the  last  three  years  by  Mr.  Masters,  at  and  its  benefit  to  tlie  community  so  great,  that  it 
iL  anterbury.     Various  kinds  of  wood   were  sub- 1  was  soon  placed  on  a  firm  basis.     Afier  issuino' 
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pome  17  or  18  years  it  was  discontinued,  or  rather 
jpsued  under  a  new  name.  Al'ier  the  'American 
Farmeif  was  established  firmly,  the 'Plough  Boy,' 
was  commenced  at  Albany,  by  S.  Southwick, 
esq.  and  was  the  means  of  difiufiing  much  valuable 
inlbrmalion,  and  exciting  inquiry  and  emulation 
among  farmers.  From  some  cause  the  'Plough 
JBoy'  did  not  receive  the  encouragement  such  a 
work  required,  and  aCier  a  publication  lor  a  lew 
years  was  finally  discontinued.  Another  journal, 
well  conducted  and  rendering  the  cause  ol"  agri- 
culture much  service,  was  established  in  1828,  at 
New  York,  by  S.  Fleet,  Escj.  which  was  discon- 
tinued only  some  two  years  since,  in  consequence 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  publisher  m  the 
great  fire  of  New  York  in  1836.  This  journal  was 
The  'New  York  Farmer.'  We  have  mentioned 
these  pioneer  journals,  not  only  because  ihey 
were  the  first,  or  among  the  first  in  time  in  tliis 
country,  but  because  they  did  much  towards  con- 
vincing agriculturists  that  the  system  of  cultiva- 
ting tlie  sod  in  this  country  was  miserably  defi- 
cient, that  great  improvements  might  be  made  in 
the  preparation  of  implements,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  manures,  and  in  the  general  order  of  a 
form  ;  and  none  were  so  perlect  in  the  business  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  being  instructed.  They  con- 
vinced many  that  agriculture  was  of  itself  one  of 
ihe  noblest  of  sciences,  that  knowledge  was  essen- 
tial to  its  successful  pursuits,  and  that  no  man  was 
born  a  farmer  any  more  than  a  lawyer,  physician 
or  divine. 

In  giving  a  catalogue  of  existing  agricultural 
periodicals  in  this  country,  we  shall,  so  i;ir  as  we 
are  able,  notice  them  according  to  the  lime  they 
have  been  published,  merely  stating  that  the 
number  we  have  before  us,  admonishes  us  that 
we  must  be  brief  in  nur  estimate  of  their  character 
and  merit,  where  time  has  admitted  of  develop- 
ment in  these  respects. 

The  'New  England  Farmer,'  is  the  oldest  ot 
our  existing  agricultural  publications.  It  has 
reached  its  seventeentii  volume  ;  and  bids  liiir  we 
think  to  run  a  long  career  of  usefulness.  Mr. 
Fessenden  was  its  Ibrmer  able  conductor.  On  his 
death,  it  came  under  the  supervision  of  Ihe  talent- 
ed commissioner  of  agriculture  for  Massachu- 
setts, the  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage he  enjoys  in  virtue  of  !ns  office,  are  made 
subservient  to  the  general  diffusion  of  sound  agri- 
cultural knowledge  through  the  Farmer,  as  well 
as  his  annual  reports.  The  N.  E.  Farmer  is  pub- 
fished  in  the  quarto  Ibrm,  weekly,  at  ^2  50  per 
annum. 

The  'Southern  Agriculturist,'  is  the  next  on 
our  list,  the  first  number  of  the  twelfth  volume  be 
in<T  now  belbre  us.  It  is  published  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  editor,  B.  R.  Carroll,  in  monthly  numbers 
of  about  50  pages,  at  §5  00  per  annum.  It  is 
well  conducted,  but  principally  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture (»f  southern  productions,  as  cotton,  rice,  sugar, 
&c.  and  afibrds  many  interesting  examples  o!'  the 
amount  and  profits  of  slave  labor,  compared  with 
that  of  the  iree  cultivator  o{   the  soil. 

Our  own  paper,  the  'Genesee  Farmer,'  is  next. 
The  Weekly  Farmer  has  reached  the  ninth  vo- 
lume, and  tlie  Illonthly  Farmer  the  fourth.  Both 
are  in  the  quarto  Ibrm,  the  first  containing  8  and 
the  last  16  pages  each  number.  Weekly,  ,92  00, 
Monthly,  50  cents  per  annum.  Of  its  characterand 
merite  we  shall  be  excused  from  speaking,  any 


further  than  to  say,  that  it  is  intended  for  circula- 
tion through  onr  whoh country ;  that  we  design  it 
shall  at  least  equal,  in  practical  utility,  any  simi- 
lar publication  in  the  United  States  ;  and  that  a 
most  rapidly  increasing  circulation,  convinces  us 
that  our  exertions  are  not  unappreciated  by  our 
farming  brethren. 

The  'Farmers'  Register,'  published  at  Peters- 
burg, Va.  is  a  monthly  periodical  of  64  pages,  at 
S5  00  per  annum  ;  editor,  Edmund  Ruffin.  The 
Register  stands  deservedly  in  the  Iront  rank  of 
American  agricultural  papers.  The  industry  of 
the  editior,  his  sound  practical  views,  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  principles  that  govern  vegetation, 
as  developed  in  his  valuable  'Essay  on  Lime'  as  a 
manure,  and  his  lieedom  of  all  cant  and  humbug, 
have  united  to  give  the  Register  a  deservedly  high 
character,  which  we  trust  it  will  long  sustain. 
Such  periodicals,  while  they  contribute  to  the 
knowledge,  elevate  the  proftjssion  of  the  farmer, 
and  do  much  towards  pktcing  him  in  thecommand- 
ing  position  to  which  the  paramount  utility  ot"  his 
avocation  entitles  him.  Tlie  Register  has  reached 
its  seventh  volume. 

The  'Maine  Farmer,'  is  a  valuable  journal, 
published  at  Winthropin  Maine,  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
weekly,  quarto,  at  .§2  00  per  annum.  It  has  en- 
tered upon  lis  seventh  volume.  In  one  respect  the 
'Maine  Farmer,'  differs  from  any  agricultural  pa- 
per with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  has  a  legal 
department,  devoted  to  the  discussion  ofsuch  ques- 
tions as  are  apt  to  arise  among  liirmers,  and 
which  may  be  exceedingly  useful  in  preventing 
expensive  lawsuits  among  neighbors. 

The  'Farmer  and  Gardener,'  of  Baltimore,  edi- 
ted by  E.  P.  Roberts,  is  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  'American  Farmer,'  which  we  have  mention- 
ed as  the  earliest  agricultural  periodical  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  weekly  quarto,  and  furnish- 
ed at  $!2  50  per  annum.  No  paper  in  the  country 
has  done  more  for  the  silk  cause  than  the  Farmer, 
and  tew  understand  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings 
than  the  able  editor  of  thai  journal.  The  Farmer 
has  also  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  production 
of  improved  cattle  and  sheep  ;  and  in  this  way  has 
rendered  essential  aid  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  'Yankee  Farmer,'  Portland,  Maine,  week- 
ly, quarto,  S.  W.  Cole,  editor,  now  in  its  the  fifth 
volume,  .92  a  year. 

The  'Ohio  Farmer,'  S.  Medary,  editor,  is  the 
name  of  a  quarto  semi-monthly  journal,  published 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  i^l  00  per  annum.  It  has, 
like  the  preceding,  reached  the  fifih  volume.  This 
journal  has  given  many  valuable  original  papers 
on  subjects  connected  with  farming  and  horticul- 
ture, and  has  evidently  exerted  a  most  favorable 
influence  on  the  agriculture  of  the  vicinity. 

The  'Magazine  of  Horticulture  and  Botany,'  is 
a  Boston  monthly  publication,  edited  by  C.  M. 
Hovey,  of  which  the  object  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  title.  It  is  eminently  useful  to  the  florist  and 
gardener,  and  contains  engravings  occasionally  of 
rare  and  curious  plants.  The  terms  are  S3  00  per 
annum  ;  40  pages  in  a  number. 

The  'Albany  Cultivator,'  conducted  by  Jesse 
Buel,  has  just  entered  upon  its  fifth  year,  under 
flattering  auspices.  It  is  published  monthly,  16 
pages  quarto,  at  ,S1  00  ber  annum.  The  well 
known  talent  and  industry  of  the  editor,  and  his 
rare  combination  of  scientific  and  practical  knowl- 
edge in  matters  relating  to  agriculture,  have  §;iven 
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the  Cultivator  a  high  character  and  standing 
among  agricultural  periodicals.  Its  circulation  is 
extensive. 

The  'Franklin  Farmer,'  published  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  by  F.  D.  Pettit,  weekly,  quarto,  at  82  00  per 
annum,  is  one  ot"  the  most  spirited  and  ably  con- 
ducted journals  west  of  the  Allegany  mountains. 
In  every  thing  relating  to  the  improvement  of  cat- 
tle and  swine,  it  is  without  a  rival,  and  on  the  gene- 
ral topics  of  agriculture  it  has  done  much  to  in- 
troduce a  more  scientific  and  rational  system  into 
that  state.     It  is  now  in  its  second  volume. 

The  'Farn)er's  Cabinet,' is  published  monthly  at 
Philadelphia,  by  J.  Libby,  m  numbers  of  32  pages 
octavo,  at  $1  00  per  annum.  It  is  an  excellent 
work,  has  an  able  corps  of  contributors,  and  a  good 
circulation.  A  part  of  Pennsylvania  furnishes 
6ome  of  the  best  specimens  of  farming  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  diti'usion  of  such  works 
as  the  Cabinet  among  an  industrious  population 
will  have  a  tendency  to  greatly  increase  the  num- 
ber ol"  such  examples. 

The  'Indiana  Farmer,'  is  published  weekly  at 
Indianapolis,  at  $2  50  per  annum,  quarto,  by  Os- 
born  &  Wiliets;  and  though  not  exclusively  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  has  exerted  a  favorable  influ- 
ence on  the  farming  community  of  that  flourishing 
state. 

The  'Tennessee  Farmer,'  Jonesbaro,'  16  pages 
octavo,  monthly,  at  .§1  per  annum,  J.  F.  Deader- 
ick,  editor.  This  is  the  first  agricultural  paper 
issued  in  Tennessee,  and  is  now  in  its  third  vo- 
lume. 

The  'Rural  Repository,'  is  a  monthly  reprint  of 
agricultural  works  of  standard  merit,  ("entire, 
compiled,  abridged  and  original.")  It  is  publish- 
ed at  New  York,  40  large  octavo  pages  monthly, 
by  S.  Fleet,  former  editor  of  the  'New  York 
Farmer.'  The  talents  of  the  editor,  and  the  ample 
field  before  him  lor  selection,  gives  the  promise  of 
an  excellent  work  ;  and  the  numbers  already  be- 
fore the  public,  (the  second  volume  is  entered 
upon)  show  that  any  reasonable  expectations  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

The  'Silk  Culturist,'  the  first  and  a  very  valua- 
ble publication  on  that  subject, — was  published  at 
Hartford,  (Conn.)  for  three  years — and  we  believe 
it  is  still  continued  at  Wetherfield,  though  we 
have  not  seen  it  for  the  last  year. 

The  'Practical  Farmer,'  Mechanirsburg,  Pa.,  a 
monthly  quarto  of  8  pages,  at  .^l  a  year. 

'American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Maga- 
zine.' This  magazine  has  entered  on  its  tenth 
volume,  and  has  been  transferred  from  Baltimore 
to  New  York,  and  is  now  under  the  supervision 
of  T.  O.  Porter,  Esq.  of  the  'Spirit  of  the  Times ;' 
monthly  octavo,  .^5  a  year. 

None  of  the  following  publications  have  com- 
pleted their  first  volume  and  many  of  them  have 
but  just  appeared.  To  express  a  "definite  opinon 
respecting  such,  would  in  most  cases  be  a  prema- 
ture act  ;  but  some  of  them  come  forward  under 
Kuch  auspices  as  to  lead  to  high  expectations 
from  their  circulation  among  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

The  'Miami  Farmer,'  quarto,  semi-monthly, 
?^l  00  per  annum,  published  by  VV,  Appleton, 
Xenia,  Ohio,  No.  2,  vol.  I. 

'Southern  Cultivator,'  Columbia,  Tennessee, 
large  quarto,  semi-monthly,  g2  00  per  annum, 
David  Clayton  publisher.  '  A  respectable  paper 


we  think,  and  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  kin- 
dred sciences.     Vol.  1.  No.  7. 

'Western  Farmer,'  Franklin, Tennessee,  month- 
ly, quarto,  (4  pages)  F.  Moore,  editor,  ^1  00  per 
annum.     Vol.  1.  No.  7. 

The  'Cumberland  Farmer,'  Gallatin,  Tenn., 
monthly  at  $1  a  year.  Vol.  I,  No.  6.  J.  A. 
Browning  &  Co.  publishers, 

'Farmers'  Monthly  Visitor,'  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  editor,  quarto.  16 
pages,  well  got  up,  and  published  at  75  cents  per 
annum.  This  monthly  paper  we  are  led  to  believe 
is  destined  to  take  a  high  rank  among  agricultural 
periodicals;  and  we  think  it  speaks  well  lor  the 
cause  of  the  larmer,  when  men  who  have  attained, 
to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  are  willing  to  devote  their  talents  and  the 
information  they  must  have  acquired,  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  agricultural  knowledge.  Gov.  Hill's 
'  Monthly  Visitor.'  we  predict,  will  be  a  welcome 
guest  with  thousands  of  our  farmers. 

'Wisconsm  Culturist,'  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
territory,  semi-monthly,  quarto,  ^1  00  per  annum. 
W,  P.'Proudfit,  editor,' 

The  'National  Silk  Worm,'  quarto,  (4  pages) 
Philadelphia,  price  ^1  00,  Thomas  C,  Clark, 
editor, 

'Cheshire  Farmer,'  Keene,  New  Hampshire, 
quarto,  monthly,  50  cents  annually,  B.  Cooke,  edi- 
tor.    A  good  little  paper  and  worthy  of  patronage. 

'Michigan  Agriculturist,'  Detroit,  H.  H.  Snell- 
ing,  editor,  quarto,  weekly,  price  S'2  00  per  an- 
num. It  is  a  valuable  paper,  and  should  receive 
an  ample  support  from  the  farmers  of  that  young 
but  flourishing  state. 

The  'Maine  Cultivator,'  4  pages  quarto.  Hallo- 
well,  W.  A.  Drew,  editor,  $]  a  year.  It  is  edited 
with  much  ability,  and  the  only  drawback  with 
which  we  had  its  appearance,  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Maine  already  possesses  two  ex- 
cellent agricultural  papers,  and  we  fear  that  there 
is  not  room  for  a  third. 

The  'Farmer's  Advocate,'  Jamestown,  North 
Carolina,  octavo,  16  pages,  semi-monthly,  ^1  25 
per  annum,  John  Sherwood,  editor,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood deserves  credit  lor  getting  up  an  agricultural 
paper  in  that  section  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
information  his  work  diffuses  will  not  be  without 
its  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  the  state. 

'Boston  Cultivator,'  Boston;  vol.  1,  No.  15; 
weekly,  folio,  ^2  00  per  annum,  Wm.  Buckmin- 
ster,  editor.  This  we  doubt  not  will  be  a  valuable 
paper,  though  we  are  unable  to  perceive  the  par- 
ticular necessity  for  another  agricultural  paper  in 
that  eity,  where  the  ground  has  been  so  long  and 
ably  occupied  by  the  'New  England  Farmer.' 
The  numbers  already  issued  evince  agricultural 
skill,  and  a  proper  spirit  of  enterprise.  There  is 
a  little  leaning,  however,  to  the  belligerent,  which 
should,  we  think,  be  eschewed,  as  out  of  place  in 
such  a  journal. 

The  'American  Silk  Grower,'  octavo,  (16  pages) 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Cheney  &  Brothers,  editors, 
monihTy,  $1  00.  This  is  one  of  the  best  publica- 
tions devoted  to  the  silk  culture  in  the  United 
States  ;  embracing  a  great  variety  of  practical  ar- 
ticles, the  result  of  experience  in  this  country.  It 
is  got  up  also  in  very  good  style,  and  must  be  use- 
ful to  all  who  are  entering  upon  the  culture  of  silk. 

'Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Society,'  Balti- 
more, monthly,  40  pages  octavo,  $2  00  per  an- 
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num,  J.  S.  Skinner,  editor.  This  is  a  work  of 
authority,  published  under  the  direction  and  pa- 
tronage ol' the  American  Silk  Society,  and  well 
edited,  ii"  the  three  numbers  issued  may  serve  as  a 
specimen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  silk 
culture  must  succeed  in  this  country,  but  whether 
societies  will  advance  it  more  edectually  than  indi- 
vidual enterprise  remains  to  be  seen.  Such  publi- 
cations cannot,  however,  be  otherwise  than  useful, 
as  directinn:  labor  into  proper  channels,  and  thus 
preventing  mistakes  and  disappointment  in  the 
outset. 

We  have  thus  briefly  noticed  our  agricultural 
periodicals,  and  if  we  have  omitted   any,  will  en- 
deavor to  give  them  a  place  another  time.     The 
h'st  amounts  to  32,   and   nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole  are  still  in  their  first  year.     There  are  pro- 
bably 1,500,000  families  in  the  United  States  that 
are  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  that  each  of  these 
should  take  a  paper  designed  to  support  their  in- 
terests cannot  well  be  denied.     There  would  seem 
then  to  be  room  ibr  as  many,  or  even  more  papers 
such  as  we  have  notieed,  than  are  now  issued  ;  but 
that  even  all  these  can  succeed,  is  to  say  the  least, 
problematical,     it  may  be  doubted  whether  all 
the  above  papers  circulate  more  than  100,000  co- 
pies, and  of  these  three-lburths  of  the  whole  are 
issued  b}''  some  five  or  six  of  the  journals.     A  pa- 
per devoted  to  agriculture,  to  the  arts  or  sciences, 
or  even  to  literature,  occupies  very  different  ground 
from  a  political  journal ;  and  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that,  because  every  county  supports  one  or 
two  of  the  latter,  that  tiie  same  will  be  done  by 
the  former.     To  render  the  first  what  they  should 
be,  requires  the  combined  labors  and  observations 
of  a  large  circle  of  individuals  ;  men  of  scientific 
resources,  and  men  of  practical  skill ;  acquainted 
with  the  modes  of  agricultural  or  mechanical  ma- 
nipulation, as  well  as  the  theories  on  which  their 
business  is  based  ;  and  their  labors  and  efforts  di- 
rected to  produce  a  common  result.     To  multi[)ly 
journals  of  any  kind  beyond  the  means  of  ade- 
quate remuneration,  is  to  lessen  the  incentives  to 
emulation   and  excellence  ;   and   we  cannot  but 
think  that  if  in  some  cases  of  newly  established 
journals,  the  material  furnished  them   had  been 
poured  into  some  of  the  already  existing  channels 
of  communication  wilh  the  fiuminir  community, 
it  would  have  been  well  for  both.     While  we  cor- 
dially welcome  every  new  laborer  to  the  agricultu- 
ral field,  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  in  order  to 
make  an  atrricultural  journal  useful,  dilTicuities  and 
labors  of  which  the  uniniiiRied  are  incompetent  to 
judge,  will,  in  all  probabdity,  be  encountered,  be- 
fore the  success,  which  we  trust  is  in  store  for 
them,  will  be  effectually  secured. 


perhaps,  may  be  denied,  and  much  said  about 
good  •mares,  blood,  form,  &c.  &c.  Look  at  the 
facts. 

1  sent  two  mares  to  this  famed  Leviathan  ;  they 
were  good  mares — mares  raised  in  Tennessee  and 
priced  at  i^SOO  each,  and  this  high  price  said  to 
be  low,  \vhen  the  blood,  size,  and  form  possessed 
by  them,  were  considered.  The  travelling  ex- 
penses there,  and  back,  were  ij575  each  ;  for  the 
season,  and  their  keep  whilst  with  him,  1  paid 
about  §280,  besides  the  worth  of  a  boy  six 
months,  who  staid  wilh  them.  I  got  two  colts  ; 
one  died  at  a  liiw  days  old — the  other  is  now  4 
years  old  ihisspring,  and  worth  perhaps  iglOO! 

This  is  meant  as  much  for  every  otlier  high 
priced  stallion  as  for  Leviathan  ;  Ibr  the  thing  is 
general.  The  expense,  in  my  opinion,  overruns 
the  chances  of  profit.  You  gentlemen  who  pub- 
lish sporting  periodicals,  are  furnished  with  the 
sales  of  high  priced  nags,  but  hear  nothing  of  the 
hundreds  of  failures,  in  the  attempts  to  raise  blood 
stock.  Let  some  one  competent,  take  one  hun- 
dred, or  one  thousand  mares,  of  unexceptionable 
pedigree  and  good  form,  put  to  high  priced  stal- 
lions, and  report  correctly  the  proportion  of  profit 
and  loss  thereby  accruing,  and  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion it  will  put  another  ii^ice  upon  the  matter.  It 
is  too  much  of  a  lottery  business  ;  and  tickets  or 
chances  cost  too  much  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  blanks. 

I  love  the  blooded  horse — am  intensely  fond  of 
the  sports  of  the  lurtj  and  no  man  would  be 
more  willing  to  see  owners  of  stallions  well  pa- 
tronized and  well  paid,  than  myself;  but  whilst 
we  pay  them  liberally,  let  us  not  encourage  them 
to  impose  on  breeders,  from  whom  their  support  is 
derived. 

These  crude  reflections  I  wish  some  one  more 
capable  than  myself  to  enlarge  upon,  and  throw 
just  as  much  light  on  the  subject,  as^  will  let  breed- 
ers generally  see  and  appreciate  the  chances  of 
getting  a  $1000  or  .'gsSOOO  colt,  with  the  chances 
also  of  breeding  one  thai  will  never  repay  ex- 
penses. D.  M.  "G. 


COST      OF       BREEDING      IIOKSES 
STOCK. 
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[Extract  from  the  Tiirf  Register.] 

■The  prices  at  which  stallions  cover  are  too  high 
— out  of  all  proportion  to  the  chances  of  profit. 
A  breeder  will  inevitably  incur  an  expense  of  §225 
to  send  a  mare  from  here  (Green  county,  Ala.)  to 
Leviathan,  let  her  stay  through  the  whole  season, 
and  get  her  home.  And  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  colt  he  gets,  if  he  gets  one  at  all,  will  not  be 
worth  that  money  when  3  years  old.     Now  this. 


EXTRAORDINARY    SALE    OF    HEREFORD    CAT- 
TLE. 

From  tli0  Britisli  Farmers'  Magazine. 

Sir — I  was  formerly  an  occasional  contributor  to 
your  periodical,  and  was  at  all  times  a  well-wisher 
to  its  success.  Being  now  resident  in  Hereford- 
shire, I  am  aflJbrded  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  fine  breed  of  cattle  the  county  is  celebrated  for;, 
and  I  have,  within  these  few  days,  been  present  at 
a  sale  wliicli  I  think  you  will  have  a  satisfaction  in 
recording  in  your  paixes,  as  it  has  not  been  equalled 
in  the  prices  produced  since  the  celebrated  one  of 
the  JMiss  Tompkins'  in  1S18,  at  which  a  bull  and 
cow  nearly  reached  £900. 

The  stock  of  cattle  just  sold  was  the  property  of 
J.  D.  Kedward,  esq.,  of  Westhide,  who  has  not 
been  many  years  a  breeder,  and  is  now  giving  up 
farming,  but  having  made  judicious  selections,  has 
raised  a  herd  which  has  gained  extensive  notoriety. 
Their  distinguishing  characteristics  are  capacious 
frames,  deep  flesh,  with  great  aptitude  to  fatten  ; 
their  color  red,  with  white  faces,  which  was  the 
most  prevailing  color  of  the  county  breed  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  previous  to  the  last  twenty 
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years,  since  which  spotted  faces  have  been  most 
sought  after,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  their  having 
been  predominant  in  the  stock  of  that  eminent  im- 
prover of  the  Herelbrd  breed,  the  late  Mr.  Benja- 
min Tomi<ins.  There  has,  however,  iaiely  been 
propagated  a  notion,  that  the  largest  h'ames  ac- 
company the  (ormer  color,  and  it  has  consequently 
become  more  in  vogue  again.  How  lar  such  a 
notion  is  well  founded,  the  production  oi"  the  most 
valuable  oxen  will  best  determine. 

Mr.  Ked ward's  herd  (the  whole  of  which  were 
sold  in  the  most  reserved  and  honorable  manner) 
amounted  to  74  head,  which  averaged — including 
21  young  calves  which  were  sold  separately  from 
the  cows — about  £26;  the  cows  and  heifers  ave- 
raging a  little  more  than  £30.  Three  cows,  with 
calves,  averaged  £80,  and  a  bull  calf,  ten  months 
old,  £80.  The  company  was  very  numerous  and 
respectable,  and  the  arrangement  admirable.  The 
principal  part  of  the  stock  was  bouglit,  too,  by 
•county  men.  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

E.  F.  Welles, 

Hereford,  February  10,  1839. 


EXTRACTS       FROM       THE       PROCEEDINGS       OF 
"CHUCKATUCK    AGRICULTURAL    CLUB." 

Communicated  for  the  Farmers'  Register. 

In  pursuance  of  adjournment  the  "club"  met 
on  Wednesday  9lh  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1839. 
at  the  Masonic  Hall  in  Chuckatuck,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M. 

Dr.  Crawley  Finney,  the  president,  took  the 
chair,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Mr.  Day,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  corres- 
pond with  breeders  oi'  improved  stock,  &c.,  and 
reported  that  the  committee  had  discharged  that 
duty  and  proceeded  to  read  a  letter  from  Caleb 
N.  Eement,  esq.  of  Albany,  New  York,  on  the 
the  subject,  which  was  ordered  to  be  filed. 

Mr.  Harrell,  ofifed  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions. 

Believing  that  competition  in  agricultural,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  pursuits  of  life,  is  highly  con- 
ducive to  both  improvement  and  profit,  and  with 
the  view  to  the  attainment^  of  those  two  valuable 
objects — 

1st.  Be  it  Resolved,  That  as  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  as  conveniently  can,  will  se- 
lect from  their  best  lands  any  number  of  acres, 
from  one  to  ten,  and  cultivate  the  same  the  pre- 
sent year  in  corn,  each  party,  to  select  his  own 
kind  of  seed,  and  to  manure  and  cultivate  his  land 
in  any  mode  that  he  may  think  best,  so  as  to  make 
the  largest  crop,  that  the  land  cultivated  may  be 
■capable  of  producing  ;  each  crop,  when  ripe,  to  be 
accurately  measured  ;  and  the  ([uantity  made,  kind 
of  seed  used,  and  the  particular  mode  and  manner 
o['  manuring  and  cultivating,  and  the  expense  of 
the  manure,  all  reported  to  the  regular  meeting  of 
this  society,  in  November  next. 

_  2nd.  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
•difi'erence  between  the  production  of  our  richest 
lands  when  highly  manured  and  cultivated,  and 
our  poorest  when  similarly  manured  and  culti- 
vated— each  member  of  this  society  who  shall 
enter  the  lists  of  competition  under  the  above  re- 
solution, will  also  take  a  like  number  of  acres  of 
liis  poorest  land  and  munuie  and  cultivate  the 


same  in  like  manner  as  the  first,  and  make  h  like 
report  1o  this  society,  at  its  regular  meeting  in 
November  next. 

3rd.  Resolved,  That  as  many  of  the  members 
of  this  society  as  conveniently  can,  will  cultivate 
the  present  year,  any  number  of  acres  of  land 
(but  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre)  in  ruta 
baga  turnips — the  land  to  be  manured  and  pre- 
pared, and  the  seed  to  be  sown  either  broadcast 
or  in  drills,  at  the  option  of  each  party — the  crop 
when  ripe  to  be  judged  or  measured,  and  the 
quantity  made,  mode  and  manner  of  cultivation, 
and  manuring  all  reported  to  this  society,  at  its 
meeting  in  November  next. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then  suc- 
cessively adopted  by  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  ]Mr. it  was  resolved.  That 

it  IS  the  opinion  of  this  society,  that  industry,  en- 
terprise and  skill,  are  eminently  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  great  success  in  almost  every  un- 
dertaking in  lile — and  particularlj'  in  the  great 
business  of  agriculture — on  the  prosperity  of 
which  mainly  depends  the  success  of  almost  every 
other  occupation.     Therelbre, 

Resolved  further,  that  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety will  give  increased  attention  and  diligence  to 
the  improvement  of  tlieir  lands  and  slock,  the  de- 
velopements  of  science,  and  to  any  and  every  thing 
that  may  have  a  tendency  to  advance  their  inter- 
est in  a  pecuniary,  moral  and  social  point  of  view. 

Mr. otlijred  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a  conmiittee  of  five  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  he  forthioith  to  memorialize 
the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  and  to  ask  such  aid  and  assistance  in 
behalf  of  the  same,  as  to  the  wisdom  ol"  the  as- 
sembly may  seem  just  and  due  to  the  great  and 
paramount  (though  neglected)  interest  of  the  state. 
This  resolutoin  was  unanimously  adopted  ;  and 
Doct.  John  French,  John  Crocker,  John  C; 
Crump,  Dr.  Crawley  Finney,  and  Robert  Law- 
rence, esqs.,  appointed  the  committee  to  carry  ths 
same  into  immediate  execution. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned — 

On  Thursday,  the  1  Ith  day  of  March,  its  regu- 
lar day,  the  club  met  again  and  fixed  on  the  Ibl- 
lowing  premiums  for  the  present  year,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  regular  meeting  in  November 
next,  to  wit:  For  the  best  crop  ui  the  aggregate, 
twenty  dollars ;  lor  the  best  pen  of  hogs  to  bs 
raised  the  present  year,  ten  dollars  ;  the  best  mikh 
cow  and  calf,  five  dollars  ;  the  best  yoke  of  oxen, 
five  dollars  ;  and  for  the  cheapest  and  best  con- 
structed manure  cart,  five  dollars. 

CuA\yLEY  FiNKEY,  PresH. 
Joshua  M.  Harrell,  Sec'y. 

May  4th,  1839. 

MEMORIAL    TO    TtlH    LEGISLATURE. 

Your  memorialists  have  been  charged  with  the 
duty  by  the  "Chuckatuck  Agricultural  Club"  of 
Nansemond  county,  of  presenting  to  your  hono- 
rable body  a  petition,  soliciting  your  attention  to 
the  great  and  paramount  interest  of  agriculture. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  your  memorialists 
beg  leave  to  express  a  decided  conviction  that  it 
is  essential  to  the  best  interest  of  the  state  that 
speedy  and  efficient  measures  be  adopted  to  elicit 
and  encourage  eflbrls  to  improve  and  fertilize  the 
soil  of  the  state.     In  the  judgment  of  your  memo- 
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rialists  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  astonishment, 
that  whilst  nearly  every  other  interest  of  the  state 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  li'equent  and  ex- 
citing discussion,  of  bold  and  energetic  legislative 
enactments,  anc!  of  large  expenditures  of  the  com- 
mon treasure,  it  has  hitherto  been  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  attract  to  agriculture,  the  great  source 
of  wealth  and  power  to  all  communities,  that  at- 
tention which  could  induce  the  legislature  to  pass 
any  laws,  or  to  appropriate  any  money,  having 
essentially  and  directly  in  view  the  advancement 
of  its  interest.  Your  memorialists  cannot  under- 
stand the  advantage  or  propriety  of  intersecting 
an  impoverished  and  steril  country  with  canals 
and  rail-roads,  nor  can  they  perceivp  the  wisdom 
of  aiming  to  draw  to  the  bosom  of  the  common- 
wealth the  abundant  productions  of  distant,  and 
as  yet,  virgin  soils,  to  the  neglect  of  our  own  ag- 
ricultural resources.  The  soil  of  Virginia,  once 
rich  and  bounteous  in  its  productions,  though  now 
fearfully  deteriorated,  is  capable,  in  the  judgment 
of  your  memorialists,  of  rapid  and  profitable  reno- 
vation. 

To  the  minds  of  your  memorialists  all  the  motives 
arising  from  patriotism,  love  and  veneration  for 
native  soil,  and  of  interest,  urge  to  the  adoption  of 
every  measure  calculated  to  effect  this  great  object. 
Your  memorialists  will  not  presume  to  dictate  to 
your  honorable  body  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
to  accomplish  the  object  they  have  in  view,  but 
will  venture  to  suggest  that,  inasmuch  as  all  scien- 
tific and  practical  improvements  in  agriculture 
contribute  to  the  public  benefit,  it  justly  becomes 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactments,  and  a  portion 
of  the  public  treasure  may  justly  be  appropriated 
for  its  encouragement;  a  measure,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  add  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  state,  give  increased  value  to  all  her  public 
improvements,  by  adding  greatly  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  produce  and  of  travel,  increase  her  popu- 
lation, and  add  most  essentially  to  the  value  of  her 
lands,  and  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  destroy 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  emigration,  cannot  be 
deemed  an  unfit  subject  of  legislation.  The  power 
and  wealth  of  the  state  directed  by  your  honora- 
ble body  may  speedily  effect  improvements  which 
the  insulated  efforts  of  individuals  may  in  vain  en- 
deavor to  accomplish.  Believing  in  the  correct- 
ness and  importance  of  these  views,  your  memo- 
rialists would  earnestly  solicit  ffom  your  honorable 
body  that  attention  which  the  subject  justly  claims. 
JoH]v  French, 
John  Crocker, 
John  C.  Crump, 
Crawi.ey  Finnev, 
RoBT.  Lawrence, 

Committee. 


THE  COCOONERY — FIXTURES— FEEDING  SILK- 
WORMS, &C. 

ay  Gideon  B.  Smith. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Societj . 
It  is  a  common  remark  that  silk-worms  require 
no  particular  building  or  fixtures,  and  nothing  but 
the  most  ordinary  attention;  that  ihey  do  as  well 
in  barns  and  open  sheds  as  any  where  else ;  and 
that  wet  weather  and  damp  night  air  do  them  no 
injury.     It  is  readily  admitted,  that  silk-worms 


may  be  raised  in  this  way,  and  that  good  silk  and 
a  tolerable  profit  may  result  Jrom  it.  But  when 
those  who  preach  such  doctrine  as  the  above 
shall  have  had  a  few  years  experience,  they  will 
concur  with  the  writer  of  these  essays  in  saying, 
that,  though  barns  and  sheds  Vv^ill  do  tolerably 
well,  properly  constructed  cocooneries  will  do 
much  better;  for,  though  the  former  will  yield  a 
small  profit,  the  latter  only  can  be  depended  upon 
for  a  satisliictory  result  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances.  All  will  admit,  that  some  corn 
can  be  produced  from  ground  badly  ploughed, 
poorly  tilled,  and  subject  to  depredation  from  cat- 
tle for  want  of  a  good  fence;  but  surely  that 
would  be  a  poor  argument  with  good  farmers 
against  a  higher  grade  of  cultivation  and  atten- 
tion ;  they  will  know,  that,  though  the  soil  will  do 
much,  it  IS  from  their  care  and  industry  that  the 
main  profit  of  the  crop  is  to  be  derived.  With 
silk  culturists,  care  and  attention,  with  proper  co- 
cooneries and  fixtures,  are  all  important.  The 
writer  has  several  limes  proved,  that,  with  close 
attention  the  worms  can  be  made  to  spin  their 
cocoons  in  twenty-five  days  ;  whereas  ordinarily 
they  require  forty -two  days  ;  and  that  of  the  co- 
coon, produced  in  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight 
days,  only  eight  pounds  were  required  to  make  a 
pound  of  raw  silk  ;  while  it  took  ten  pounds  of 
those  produced  in  forty-two  days;  and  further,  it 
required  one-eighth  more  raw  siik  from  the  latter 
to  make  a  pound  of  finished  silk  that  it  did  of  the 
former.  These  are  practical  facts  which  every 
one's  experience  will  demonstrate  that  tries  the 
experiment.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  we 
will  try  to  redi'.ce  it  to  figures,  to  show  the  differ- 
ence in  parallel  columns: 


100,000  worms,  42  days, 
cocoons  300  to  the 
pound,  333  lbs.  co- 
coons, 33  lbs.  raw 
sills,  at  $5  00,  $165  00 

Cost  of  labor,  leaves, 
&.C.  six  weeks,  say 


Profit, 

33  lbs.  of  this  raw  silk 
will  make  24  lbs. 
finished  silk  worth 
$■8  00,  ( 


100,000  worms,  28  days, 
cocoons  2-10  to  the 
pound,  416  lbs.  co- 
coons will  make  52 
lbs.  raw  silk,  at 
f  5  00,  $250  00 

100  00  Cost  of  labor,  leaves, 

&c.  four  weeks,  07  00 


65  00 


193  00 
65  00 


!ifl28  00 


Profit, 
By  tlie  other  system, 

Diflercnce, 


53  lbs.  of  this  raw  silk 
will  make  42  lbs.  fin- 
ished siik,  at  $8  00,    $336  00 

By  aie  other  system,        192  00 


Diflercnce, 


$144  00 


The  above  estimates  are,  it  is  believed,  strictly 
correct.  If  they  vary  from  the  results  of  actual 
practice,  it  is  believed  to  be  in  fiivor  of  the  negli- 
gent system  rather  than  against  it.  But  is  said 
they  raise  siU-worms  and  make  silk  in  the  cabins 
of  the  peasantry  of  France  and  Italy,  every  little 
family  keeping  them  in  their  small  cabins,  in  the 
midst  of  their  children  &c.  and  hence  an  argu- 
ment is  drawn  in  favor  of  negligence.  We  should 
scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  waste  time  in  refu- 
ting such  argument,  were  it  not  for  the  mistaken 
notion  so  generally  prevalent,  that  in  t  ranee  and 
Italy  the  silk  business  is  universal.,  has  arrived  at 
perfection,  and  that  whatever  is  done  there  by  the 
people  at  large  must  be  right;  when  ihe  fiict  is, 
that  there  is  as  much  effort  now  making  in  those 
countries  to  improve  the  system  of  silk  culture  as 
there  is  here.  There  are  numerous  periodicals 
published  tlierr,  devoted  to  the  improvement  nl 
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the  silk  culture  ;  not  only  to  the  improvement,  but 
to  ihe  inf roduct.ion  of  it  'in  those  countries  gene- 
rally. This  will  no  doubt  surprise  man}'  ot  our 
countrymen,  bu!  if!  not  tlie  lep?  tiue.  The  French 
j)eriodicals  are  laboring  hard  to  introduce  it  into 
France  generally.  The}'^  even  publish  diaries 
of  the  work  (s=uch  a?;  thai  in  the  ihird  number  ol 
Ihe  Journal*)  to  show  to  the  people  that  they  can 
make  silk  there,  to  teach  them  iiow  to  do  it.  and 
the  profit  ol"  the  culture.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the 
larger  portion  of  the  fsouth  of  Europe,  the  silk 
business  is  as  new  as  it  is  here  ;  and  even  in  those 
districts  where  it  is  cultivated,  the  systems  of  cul- 
ture are  Jienerally  of  the  rudest  character.  Hence 
the  efforts  of  public  men  there  to  improve  the  bu- 
.siness.  They  recommend  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, cocooneries  and  fixtures  constructed  expressly 
ibr  the  business  ;  and  lay  down  in  the  most  nn- 
nute  manner,  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
worms  from  day  to  da^v.  [t  will,  therelbre,  be 
well  for  us,  as  beginners  and  learners,  to  com- 
mence right,  and  to  practise  the  art  in  the  best 
possible  manner;  to  begin,  indeed,  at  the  highest 
grade  to  which  the  Europeans  have  arrived,  and 
to  improve  eVen  upon  that. 

Cocooneries. — In  the  construction  of  cocoone- 
ries, retrard  should  be  had  to  convenience  of  form 
and  eligibility  of  the  site.     A  loner  low  building  is 
more  convenient  than  one  several  stories  hifrh; 
and  a  high  airysituaiion  is  preferable  to  a  low  one. 
A  building  intended  to  accommodate  1,000,000  of 
worms,  must  be  eighty  feet  long   by  (orty  leet  in 
width,  one  story  hiizh  ;  or  in   that  proportion.     I 
think  a  better  form  would  be  one  hnndred  feet  long  j 
by  thirty-two  in  width,  which   would  adord  the  j 
Bame  room.     A   plain   frame  building  is  best.     It  j 
should  be  weather-boarded,  and   instead  of  laths' 
and  plaister,  the  walls  should   be  tiijlitly  boarded  I 
also.   There  should  be  windows  ev^ery  six  or  eiirht  - 
feet  on  each  side,  with  shutters;  and  ventilators 
alono-  the  sides  near  the  floor,  and  under  each  row  I 
of  hurdles,  and  also  in  the  ceilinc,  to  admit  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air  when  necessary  ;  and  so  ar-  ] 
ranged  with  shutters  that  they  may  be  closed  at  I 
pleasure.     The  building  should  be  raised  three  or  j 
ibur  feet  from   the  ground,  on  [)iliars,  to  insure  its  ! 
freedom  ft-om  damp,  and  to  admit  the  passage  of  I 
pure  air  from   below.     This  also  renders  it  more  j 
inaccessible  to  rats  and  mice,  which  are  very  de- 
structive to  silk-worms.     It  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage if  the  building  have  an  upper  story  or  half' 
story,  as  it  will  protect  the  cocoonery  in  the  lower  ! 
story  from  the  heat  of  t'.ie  sun,  and    will  be  very  j 
useful  as  a  store  room  for  cocoons,  and  many  other  i 
uses.     Where  there  are  high  treee  to  shade  the  ! 
roof,  they  will  be  found  of  irreat  benefit  ;  but  they 
should  be  trimmed  of  their  branches  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  building,  to  guard  atrainst  dampness, 
and  to  secure  a  \rce  circulation   of  air  around  the 
building.     Fire  places  should  be  provided  in  each 
side  and  end  of  the  cocoonery,  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  the  atmosphere  in  damp  weather.     Or, 
what  is  still  better,  air  furnaces  may  be  provided 
in  small  cellars  under  each  end  of  the  cocoonery, 
for  this  purpose. 

The  fixtures  ibr  a  eocooney  are  properly  con- 
structed hurdles  or  shelves  on  which  to  feed  the 
worms.    There  are,  probably,  no  two  cocooneries 

*  M.  Amans  Carrier's — republished  from  Farmeis" 
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]  in  existence  alike  in  this   respect.     Some  have 

I  nothing  but  sim;)le  board  shelves,  six  to  eight  feet 

}  long,  supported  upon  elects  at  each  end,  and  made 

I  to  draw   out   and   in   at   pleasure.     Others  have 

i  frames  of  the  same  dimensions,   with   net-work 

j  bottoms,  and  provided  with  sliding  shelves  two  or 

i  three  inches  below  to  catch  the  ordure  that  falls 

liom  ihem,     I  have  prefijrred  the  latter  to  simple 

{boards;  but  Mr.  Whitmarsh,  who  has  lor  many 

I  years  fed  worms  extensively,  and  who  at  first  used 

net-work  hurdles,  prefers  the  simple  boards,  and 

now  uses  them  altogether.     Of  course  there  can 

be  but  little,  if  any  advantage  in  the  former,  or  he 

would  not  have  abandoned  them  ;  and  there  must 

be  some  advantage  in  the  latter,  to  authorize  liis 

laying  aside  the  net-work  and   resorting  lo  the 

board  shelves  in  his  extensive  establishment. 

Hurdles. — The  net-work  hurdles  may  be  made 
most  cheajily  in  the  following  manner:  The  frames 
are  formed  like  the  outside  frames  of  a  window 
sash,  ol'  seasoned  pine  or  poplar  stufl,  an  incli 
thick,  and  about  two  inches  wide.     Mark  ofl'  the 
sides  and  ends  on  the  upper  surfice  with  com- 
passes, three-lburihs   of  an  inch  apart,  and    place 
iialf-itich  tacks  with  heads  in  the  marks,  driven 
nearly  to  the  head.     Then  take  a  ball  of  doubled 
and    twisted  coiiou   iwine.  lie  the  end  to  the  first 
tack  on  one  corner,  and   pass  it  to  tlie  other  side, 
around  the  heads  of  two   of  the  tacks  next  to  the 
opposite  corner,  drawing  tightly,  and  return  to  the 
second  ttick  on  the   first,  passing  round    the  head 
of  that  and    the  next,  and    returning  to  tlie  third 
I  and  Iburth  tacks  on  the  other  side,  and   so  on   till 
I  all   the  lacks  are  occupied,  and    driving  down  the 
j  lacks  so   that  they  will  confine  the  iwine.     Then 
j  turn  the  hurdle  the  oilier  way,  and  lasten  the  end 
'  of  the  Iwine  to  the  first  tack  in  tlie  coiner  and  pass 
I  the  double  twine  alternately  over  and   under   two 
<  of  the  cross  threads  to  the  other  side,  passing  the 
loop  over  two   tacks   drawing  them    tightly"  and 
I  driving  down  the  lacks;  thus  continuing  till  the 
vihoie  hurdle  is  finished.     The  meshes  will  thus 
l)e  three-(]uarters  ofan  inch  square.     I  have  made 
them  by  perforating  the  frames  with  a  brad-awl  ; 
and   others   make  them   by  sawing  the  Irames 
across  at  the  proper  distances,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep  and   passing  the  twine  through  the 
track  made  l»y  the  saw.     I  think  those  made  with 
tacks  much  the  simplest,  and  as  good  as  any  other. 
ISlessrs.  Jenks  and  Ramsburg  of  Frederick  make 
them  in  that   way.     A   couple  of  men  can  make 
twenty  to  tliirty  in  a  day.  Others  make  regnlnrnet- 
ting,  and  stretch  it  over  the  corners  of  the  lianies, 
and  confine  it  to  them  with   cords.     The  size  of' 
these  hurdles   depends   upon   the   lidncy  of  those 
who  make  them.     They  are  generally  four  to  six 
leet  long,  and  two  to  three  lifet  wide.     I  think  two 
and  a  half  feet  by  four,  the  most  convenient  size. 
Standing  posts. — To  support  the  hurdles,  up- 
right posts  are  required  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing, just   far  enough    apart,  lengthwise,  to   admit 
Ihe   hurdles  between   them.     If  the  hurdles  are 
five  feet  long  and   two  and   a  half  wide,  then 
the  posts  should  be  five  feet  apart  in  the  clear, 
lengthwise,   and    two   feet   apart  the  other  way. 
Gleets  nailed  across  these  posts,  one  foot  apart, 
beginning  one  foot  Irnm  the  floor,  serve  to  sup- 
port the  hurdles,  which  may  be  drawn  out  and 
in   like  a  drawer.     The  posts  may  be  made  from 
three-inch   joists.     For   small   esiablishtnente,  or 
when  the  room 'is  required  tor  other  purposes  after 
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the  silkworms  have  done  with  it,  moveable  frames 
are  made,  by  merely  morticing  cross  and  side- 
braces  into  the  posts  near  the  top  and  bottom. 
They  may  then  be  moved  about  conveniently. 
When  net  hurdles  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
other  shelves,  with  either  board  or  paper  bottoms, 
to  slide  under  the  net  hurdles  two  or  three  inches 
below  theni;  to  catch  the  filth  that  falls  I'rom  the 
nettinfT  above.  Some  have  them  made  like  the 
frames  of  the  hurdles,  and  covered  with  thin  cot- 
ton cloth  ;  others  cover  them  with  paper.  But  I 
think  thin  boards  will  be  found  most  convenient, 
and,  in  the  end,  cheapest.  The  great  object 
to  be  gained  in  choosing  the  kind  of  hurdles 
is,  to  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of  worms 
in  the  least  possible  space,  and  yet  to  allow  them 
sufficient  room,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
also  to  be  convenient  for  leeding  and  cleaning. 
The  frames  for  the  hurdles  should  theretbre,  be 
arranged  in  rows,  with  alleys  between  them,  wide 
enough  to  afford  room  for  the  attendants  to  pass 
freel}'^,  with,  with  large  baskets  of  leaves.  'J'he 
alleys  ought  to  be,  at  least,  four  feet  wide. 

Hatching  the  £ggs,  and  Feeding  the  Silkwoims 
— next  claims  attention.  The  proper  season  lor 
hatching  the  eggs  is,  when  the  mulberry  leaves, 
in  an  ordinary  season,  have  attained  the  size 
of  half  a  dollar.  Naturally,  the  silkworm  will 
hatch  without  human  aid,  simultaneously  with 
the  developement  of  the  mulberry  leaf;  but  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  back  a  week  or  two  if  possible, 
that  the  leaves  may  attain  some  size.  If  the  egns 
have  been  kept  in  an  ice-house,  it  would  be  well 
to  take  them  thence  to  a  cellar,  and  thence  to 
a  cool  room,  leavinir  them  twenty-four  hours 
in  each,  and  then  to  the  hatching-room.  A 
sudden  transition,  from  the  low  temperature  of 
the  ice-house  to  that  of  the  hatching-room,  might 
injure  them.  When  they  have  been  kept  in  a 
cellar,  they  ought  to  remain  a  day  or  two  in 
a  cool  room  before  exposure  to  the  warm  hatching- 
room.  If  the  Aveather  be  warm,  the  hatching- 
room  will  be  warm  enough  without  arlificial  lieat; 
but,  if  it  be  below  TO'^,  it  ought  to  be  raised  to  that 
degree  bj'  means  of  a  stove.  The  hatching-room 
may  be  any  small  room  that  can  be  conveniently 
kept  warm,  and  should  be  provided  with  hatching- 
tables;  these  may  be  ordinary  plain  tables,  of 
a  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  number  of 
eggs  to  be  hatched.  A  table  ten  leet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  will  accommodate  a  million. 
The  sheets  of  paper  containing  the  eggs  are 
to  be  spread  out  on  the  tables,  and  left  to  hatch. 
All  that  is  to  be  done,  is  to  keep  the  room  warm, 
and  to  increase  the  temperaiurp.  gradually,  for 
which  purpose  a  thermometer  in  the  room  is  con- 
venient. Altera  liiw  days'  exposure  in  the  hatch- 
ing-room, the  eggs  will  becin  to  hatch  ;  but  very 
i'ew  will  come  out  the  first  day,  and  need  not  to  be 
attended  to.  On  the  second  day,  a  large  number 
will  come  out,  and  then  mulberry  leaves  must  be 
laid  over  them,  when  the  little  worms  will  soon 
attach  themselves  to  the  leaves,  and  must  be  re- 
moved to  another  table,  by  taking  hold  of  the  stem 
of  I  he  leaf,  and  bearing  it  to  the  table.  The  table 
should  be  marked,  to  indicate  the  first  day's  hatch- 
inir,  as  the  produce  of  each  day  must  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  others.  Thesame course  must  be  pur- 
sued with  thti  next  day  and  the  day  following,  but 
not  longer,  fbr  the  few  worms  that  do  not  come 
out  during  the  lliree  days  arc  not  worth  attending 


to,  and  should  be  thrown  away.  The  worma 
always  come  out  in  the  morning,  and  should  be  re- 
moved to  their  tables  and  led  immediately,  ths 
leaves  on  which  they  were  removed  being  their 
first  meal,  and  will  last  them  till  towards  evening, 
when  fi-esh  leaves  should  be  laid  over  them. 

Cutting  the  leaves. — Some  persons  direct  the 
leaves  to  be  cut  into  small  pieces  while  the  worms 
are  small ;  but  I  never  could  discover  any  advan- 
tage in  it,  as  the  worms  will  cut  them  last  enough, 
as  Mr.  Whitmarsh  well  remarks.  A  young 
worm,  not  two  hours  old,  will  cut  through  the 
middle  of  the  oldest  and  hardest  mulberry  leaf  in 
two  minutes.  In  leeding  the  worms,  my  rule  is, 
to  give  them  a  i'ew  leaves  at  a  time,  and  to  sup- 
ply them  with  fresh  ones  as  olten  as  they  consume 
them — night  and  day.  It  is  directed  by  the  French 
and  Italian  writers,  that  a  certain  quantity,  by 
weight,  must  be  given  them  a  certain  number  of 
times  each  day ;  but  I  have  always  Ibund  that 
they  do  best,  begin  to  spin  their  cocoons  soonest, 
and  make  better  and  more  silk,  when  ft^d  as  much 
as  they  can  eat,  night  and  day,  from  the  time  they 
are  hatched  till  they  begin  to  spin.  1  do  not  re- 
commend large  quantities  of  leaves  to  be  laid 
upon  the  hurdles  at  one  time;  but  rather  moderate 
ones,  and  that  they  should  be  continually  watch- 
ed, and  supplied  with  liesh  food  as  olien  as  the 
former  sup|)ly  is  consumed,  or  becomes  in  the  least 
wilted,  even  if  they  require  feeding  every  hour. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  impress  upon  the  njind  of  the 
reader  the  importance  of  this  rule.  On  a  previ- 
ous page,  I  have  given  the  results  of  the  contrary 
practice  and  that  here  recommended,  in  parallef 
columns,  and  I  once  more  assure  the  reader  of 
the  correctness  of  those  results.  It  may  startle 
some  persons  to  be  told  that  they  must  attend  to 
(he  worms  at  night,  and  therelbre  it  is  as  well  to 
inform  them  that  they  need  not  do  so;  that  they 
will  make  excellent  eilk  and  a  fair  profit,  too,  by 
leeding  well  during  the  day;  and  giving  them  a, 
full  feed  on  leaving  them  at  night.  But  they  must 
be  informed  that,  for  every  two  nights  they  omit 
feeding  the  worms,  one  day  will  be  added  to  the 
time  of  feeding,  and  that  the  produce  of  silk  will  be 
dinnnished  in  proportion  as  the  time  is  lengthened. 

The  moulting  {or  shedding  of  the  skins)  of  the 
worms,  takes  place  four  times,  and  generally  from 
five  to  seven  days  apart,  depending  on  the  manner 
m  which  they  are  attended.  Those  led  upon  the 
high  pressure  system,  (above  recommended,) 
will  moult  every  lour  or  five  days  ;  and  those  fed 
upon  the  ordinary  system  will  generally  moult 
every  seven  to  nine  days.  These  periods  of 
moultin<x  are  of  no  other  interest  to  the  attendant, 
than  affording  convenient  periods  Ibr  cleaning  the 
hurdles,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
worms  revive.  The  times  of  moulting  will  be 
readily  seen,  by  the  worms  neglecting  their  food, 
concealing  ihemselves  under  the  leaves,  &c.,  and 
appearing  to  be  asleep.  At  these  times,  no  /bod 
should  be  given  them,  nor  should  they  be  molest- 
ed in  any  way.  They  generally  remain  dormant 
about  thirty  hours. 

Cleaning  the  hurdles. — As  soon  as  they  appear 
to  have  revived,  some  large  fresh  leaves  shou'd 
be  laid  on  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  attach  them- 
selves to  the  leaves,  they  may  be  removed  to  clean 
hurdles,  by  laying  hold  of  the  stems  of  the  leaves, 
as  above  directed.  For  the  two  first  ages,  this  is 
the  best  plan  for  cleaning  them.     However,  many 
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persons  never  clean  them  at  all  till  the  third  moult- 
ing. Ft  should,  however  be  observed  that,  where 
much  litter  and  filth  have  accumulated,  the  hurdles 
should  be  cleared  of  it;  for  if  warm  damp  weather 
occurs,  it  will  be  likely  to  cause  (tjrmentation,  and 
disease  in  the  worms. 

After  the  third  and  fourth  moultings,  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  changmg  and  cleaning  the 
hurdles  is,  to  place  a  net-work  hurdle  immediately 
over  the  worms — so  near  them,  that  they  can  rea- 
dily ascend  upon  it  through  the  meshes,  and  place 
fresh  leaves  on  it ;  the  worms  will  soon  get  upon 
the  fresh  hurdle,  and  thelowerone  may  be  drawn 
out,  and  the  filth  carried  off. 

Until  after  the  two  first  moultings,  the  worms 
will  occupy  but  a  small  space  ;  they  will  require 
about  double  as  much  space  after  the  first  moult- 
ing as  they  occupied  previously,  and  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  it  when  the  hurdles  are  cleaned.  For 
example:  the  worms  that  occupied  one  hurdle  or 
table  fully,  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  moulting, 
should  be  distributed  on  to  two  hurdles  when  they 
revive;  afier  the  second  moultmg,  they  will  re- 
quire four  or  five  ;  after  the  third,  ten  to  fifteen  ; 
and  after  the  fourth,  thirty  to  forty,  or  even  more. 

The  cocoonery  should  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
or,  at  least,  the  worms  should  be  kept  in  three  dis- 
tinct portions — say  one  portion  in  each  end,  and 
one  in  the  middle — that  each  day's  hatchings  may 
always  be  kept  by  themselves.  When  the  several 
day's  hatchings  have  been  kept  promiscuously 
together,  the  moultings  are  irregular,  and  the 
formation  of  cocoons  very  inconveniently  so.  Be- 
sides, the  worms  that  are  moulting  are  disturbed 
by  the  feeding  of  those  that  are  not,  or  the  latter  are 
injuriously  kept  without  food.  A  successfijl  result 
can  scarcely  be  secured  without  attending  to  this. 

The  air  in  the  cocoonery  should  always  be  kept 
dry  and  pure,  and  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  that  sometimes  baffles  the  best  exer- 
tions. Happily  for  the  silk  cause  in  our  country, 
we  are  blessed  with  a  climate  peculiarly  dry,  and 
consequently  better  adapted  to  the  production  of 
silk  than  any  other  country  except  the  north  of 
China,  and  not  less  so  than  that.  But  we  do  often 
have  times  of  damp,  drizzly  weather,  and  we  must 
then  resort  to  the  use  ol  fire.  Mr.  Whitmarsh's 
cocoonery  is  supplied  with  hot  air  furnaces  under 
each  end,  fi-oni  which  he  can,  at  any  time,  let  hot 
and  dry  air  into  the  room,  and  thus  expel  the  damp 
air.  1  am  well  convinced  that  this  is  a  very  lar 
belter  plan  than  stoves  or  fire-places.  But  what- 
ever mode  of  drying  be  used,  it  must  be  applied 
whenever  the  air  is  damp,  at  all  times  during  the 
feeding  of  the  worms,  but  more  particularly  when 
they  are  spinning  their  cocoonsjor  beginning  to  spin. 

I  have  never  seen  this  part  of  the  art  of  silk  ma- 
king treated  with  sufficient  force  in  any  European 
work.  Writers  generally  refer  to  it,  as  a  desirable 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  but  seem  to  attach  lit- 
tle importance  to  it.  Mr.  Whitmareh,  in  his  late 
excellent  little  treatise  notices  it,  and  entorces 
the  necessity  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  with  great  judg- 
ment and  propriety;  as  also  does  Mr.  Ruffin,  in 
the  Farmers'  Register.  I  am  glad  to  receive  the 
countenance  which  the  concurrence  in  my  opinions 
of  such  gentlemen  affords.  A  writer  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Journal,  (Dr.  Emerson,)  also 
enforces  its  necessity  by  explaining  clearly  and 
philosophically  the  reason  of  it,  and  1  will  now 
only  refer  the  reader  to  his  remarks.  There  is  one 


point,  however,  which  he  has  omitted  to  notice. 
The  silk  fluid,  as  it  leaves  the  apertures  of  the 
worm,  requires  the  aid  of  a  dry,  cool  and  pure 
atmosphere  to  make  perfect  silk.  Before  it  is 
exposed  to  the  air  it  is  a  thin  viscid  fluid,  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  air  would  remain  so.  Now 
if  the  air  be  very  damp,  its  proper  efl'ect  will  be 
more  or  less  prevented,  and  the  silk  will  be  flimsy, 
and  of  a  very  inferior  quality;  on  the  contrary,  if 
it  be  dry,  cool  and  pure,  the  silk  will  be  of  the  best 
possible  quality.  When  we  dry  the  air  by  artifi- 
cial means,  it  is  true  it  will  be  warm  ;  but  it  is 
better  to  be  warm  and  dry,  than  cool  and  damp. 
But  when  heat  is  used  to  expel  moisture,  a  free 
circulation  can  be  kept  up,  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit. 

Formation  of  Cocoons. — We  now  come  to  the 
mounting  of  the  worms  and  spinning  of  the  cocoons. 
I  believe  the  best  and  cheapest  contrivance  for  the 
worms  to  spin  on,  is  small  wisps  of  rye  straw, 
about  a  foot  long,  tied  firmly  together  at  the  lower 
end  and  spread  out  at  the  other.  These  are  set 
in  rows  about  a  loot  apart,  across  the  hurdles  or 
shelves,  with  their  tops  spread  out  and  pressing 
against  the  bottom  of  the  shelf  above  to  support 
them  in  their  places  and  to  keep  the  straws  spread 
apart.  On  a  hurdle  or  shelf  five  feet  long  and 
two  and  a  half  wide,  there  will  be  three  wisps  in 
the  rows  across,  and  five  rows,  making  fifteen  to 
each  hurdle.  I  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  using 
broom -corn  straw,  with  the  seed  cleaned  off,  the 
stem  cut  off  close  to  the  junction  of  the  straw,  and 
the  top  spread  out  as  in  the  above,  and  always 
found  the  worms  to  do  well  with  it.  Mr.  Whit- 
marsh,  however,  has  tried  both,  and  gives  the 
preference  to  the  rye  straw.  The  worms  readily 
climb  into  and  spin  their  cocoons  among  the  bran- 
ches formed  by  the  straws,  and  the  cocoons  are 
readily  gathered  from  them. 

Cocoon  Frames,  Sfc- — I  have  never  seen  any 
of  the  numerous  frames  that  have  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  ;  but  from  the  descriptions 
I  have  had  of  them,  there  appears  to  be  several 
objections  to  them,  viz:  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  preparing  them,  and  the  labor  of  gathering  the 
cocoons  from  them.  The  frames  that  seems  to 
obtain  most  lavor  are  those  made  by  tacking  laths 
edgewise  across  the  bottom  of  ihe  shelves,  two 
inches  apart,  and  then  prepaiing  small  ladders 
of  twine  leading  from  the  shelf  below  to  the  laths. 
It  is  said  the  worms  readily  climb  these  ladders, 
and  spin  their  cocoons  in  the  angles  formed  by  the 
laths  and  Uie  bottom  of  the  shelf  It  must  be  ob- 
vious, howevpr,  that  a  great  deal  of  labor  will  be 
required  to  prepare  them.  I  should  suppose  each 
li-ame  would  cost  as  much  as  all  the  cocoons  it 
would  contain  would  be  worth.  It  is  needless  to 
be  more  panicular  with  this  part  of  Ihe  subject, 
as  i  have  found  that  e^'ery  body  who  has  fed  silk 
worms,  has  had  sufficient  genius  to  suggest  an 
apparatus  ol'snme  kind  for  them  to  spin  on  ;  and  it 
is  very  rare  that  we  find  two  persons  who  use 
exactly  the  same  ;  and  this  fact  leads  to  the  infe- 
rence that  the  worms  are  not  very  particular  in 
this  respect. 

The  time  of  spinning  will  be  ascertained  by  the 
appearance  of  the  worms.  They  will  become 
somewhat  transparent,  of  a  slight  amber  color, 
cease  eating,  hold  up  their  heads,  apparently  look- 
ing about  for  some  object  above  them,  and  occa- 
sionally leaving    fibres    of  silk  on  the    leaves. 
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V/iiCnever  these  indications  are  observed,  prepa- 
ration should  be  made  lb*'  iheir  accomniudation 
with  the  wisps  of  si  raw,  or  other  means.  Kul  lew 
will  ascend  at  first,  but  in  ih  i  course  of  the  first 
and  second  day  they  will  wd.'.y  all  liave  mcjnted. 
They  must  be  looked  to  occasionally,  and  these  that 
not  readily  mount  should  be  put  upon  the  straw 
by  hand.  The  room  should  be  darkened,  and  kept 
soft-om  the  commencement  of  the  spinning,  as  they 
always  mount  and  spin  more  reudily  in  the  dark 
than  in  the  glare  of  light.  If  tiie  weather  be  dry, 
the  ventilators  should  also  be  opened,  and  as  much 
air  given  them  as  possible,  without  producing  a 
current  of  wind.  Iftlie  weather  be  damp,  it  should 
be  dried,  and  kept  so  till  the  cocoons  are  finished. 

During  the  wliolc  process  of  feeding  and  spm- 
ning.  the  cocoonery  should  be  kept  quiet ;  but  this 
is  particularly  necessary  while  the  worms  are  spin- 
ning. I  once  tried  an  experiment  of  the  effect  of 
a  sudden  shock  upon  ihem  vvhile  spinning.  When 
they  had  been  two  days  at  work,  I  let  a  large 
weight  fall  upon  the  floor  ;  it  made  a  loud  noise, 
and  jarred  the  house  considerably.  On  reelingthe 
cocoons,  I  found  the  fibre  was  broken  invariably, 
when  they  were  about  half  wound  off.  N'arious 
other  experimeius  satisfied  me  that  they  require 
quietude  to  enable  them  to  finish  the  cocoon  with 
an  uninterrupted  fibre. 

The  worms  generally  require  about  four  days  to 
finish  the  cocoon  ;  but  they  should  generally  be 
Jeft  undisturbed  six  to  eight  days  liom  the  time  oi 
the  last  of  their  mounting,  when  the  cocoons 
should  be  gathered  and  reeled  immediately,  or 
cured  for  future  reeling. 

Curing  the  Cucoons. — Various  expedients  are  re- 
sorted to  forsmoihering  the  chrysalis  in  the  cocoon. 
In  Europe,  they  bake  them  in  ovens  constructed 
Tor  the  purpose — the  heat  being  rejrulated  so  as  to 
prevent  scorching  the  silk.  The  heat  of  the  sun  j 
in  this  country  is  generally  sulficierit  to  kill  lliein, 
and  it  is  recommended  as  the  simplest  process  by  | 
various  writers.  They  spread  the  cucoons  out  lor 
several  days  to  the  sun,  until  they  become  dry, 
when  they  may  be  put  away  in  a  dry  room  lor 
future  use.  Great  care  is  necessary,  however  ; 
for,  if  tiiey  are  not  killed,  the  moths  will  make  their 
way  out  ol  the  cocoons,  and  thus  spoil  them  ;  and 
if  the  cocoons  be  stored  before  the  chrysales  are 
isuffieienily  dry,  the  moisture  will  spoil  the  cocoons. 
A  little  experience  will  enable  any  one  to  judge 
when  they  are  properly  cured.  When  they  are  tho- 
roughly dry  or  cured,  the  chrysales  can  be  rubbed 
into  powder  with  the  thumb  and  fingers.  Believing 
this  plan  to  be  the  best,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  others. 

If  time  allow  of  its  being  done,  the  cocoons  should 
be  reeled  without  curing,  as  they  reel  nmch  more 
easily  than  when  dried. 

Providing  J^ggs, — Before  curing  the  cocoons, 
enough  should  be  selected  to  produce  eggs  lor  the 
next  season.  They  should  be  the  best;  lor,  we 
must  infer  that  the  worm  thut  makes  the  best  co- 
coon was  in  the  best  state  of  health,  and  will  be 
most  likely  'o  have  the  most  healthy  progeny. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  cocoons  will  make  an 
ounce  of  e<igs,  or  40,000  ;  but  in  selecting  them, 
it  is  best  to  take  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  each 
ounce  of  egirs  reijuired  lor  next  season,  that  due 
allowance  may  be  made  lor  losses  from  various 
circumstaces,  such  as  death  of  moths,  &c.  These 
cocoons  should  be  spread  out  on  a  table,  and  in 


abuut  ten  days  fi"om  the  linie  the  cocoona  were 
finished,  the  moths  will  come  out,  and  couple, 
wheti  they  sliould  be  placed  on  sheets  of  paper, 
the  room  darkened,  and  left  to  themselves.  They 
will  separate  of  themselves,  and  the  females  will 
deposile  their  eggs  on  the  papers.  As  soon  as  the 
papers  are  covered  with  eggs,  they  should  be  rolled 
up,  and  placed  in  some  metal  or  earthen  vessel, 
and  kept  in  a  cellar  or  ice-house  till  wanted  next 
year.  Be  careful  not  to  close  them  air-tight,  or  the 
eggs  will  be  killed,  as  they  reijuire  the  aid  ot'  air 
just  as  much  as  animals  do. 

Hats,  mice,  ants,  and  cock-roaches  are  destruc- 
tive to  silk  worn)s  in  all  stages  of  their  existence, 
and  must  be  guarded  against. 

Silk  worm  eggs  are  not  injured  by  any  degree 
of  cold  ;  but  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  great 
changes  of  temperature  suddenly  ;  lor  this  reason, 
they  should  be  put  in  a  cellar  or  an  ice-house,  ajid 
kept  constantly  there  till  wanted  for  hatching.  If 
kept  in  an  ice-house  horn  the  time  they  are  first 
laid,  they  may  be  kept  from  hatching  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  next  summer,  and  thus  successive 
crops  may  be  reared.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
however,  that  successive  crops  will  be  found  pro- 
fitable. I  still  believe  that  one  crop,  at  the  proper 
season,  will  be  found  ultimately  the  most  profita- 
ble. I  also  think  it  very  probable  that  keeping  the 
eggs  from  hatching  much  beyond  the  natural 
period,  will  be  very  likely  to  injure  the  constitution 
of  the  insects.  If  this  plan  be  resorted  to,  there- 
fore, I  would  recommend  thai  eggs  for  next  year's 
use  be  always  produced  from  the  first  crop.  This 
plan  will  obviate  all  difficulty  on  that  score,  as  the 
worms  of  the  first  crop  will  never  be  subjected  to 
th.e  protracting  treatment.  Besides,  you  will  then 
always  be  sure  of  a  supply  of  eggs  for  next  year, 
whatever  accident  may  befid  the  succeeding 
cro[)s. 

hiseases  0/  Silk  fVor7ns. — The  French  and 
Italians  describe  many  diseases  to  which  silk 
worms  are  subject,  and  attribute  them  to  various 
causes.  Cleanliness  and  pure  dry  air,  however, 
are  the  only  preventives,  as  well  as  remedies,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  deemed  unnecessary  to  go  into 
details.  Those  who  keep  their  cocooneries  pro- 
perly ventilated,  and  firee  from  damp,  and  their 
hurdles  clean,  will  have  no  diseased  worms  ;  or,  if 
disease  does  occur  under  such  circumstances, 
there  is  no  remedy  for  it,  the  cause  being  attribu- 
table, probably,  to  some  mismanagement  of  the 
eggs,  or  the  worms  from  which  the  eggs  were 
obtained  having  been  unhealthy.  When  disease 
is  caused  by  foul  air,  arising  from  filthy  hurdles,  or 
other  etHuvium,  the  cause  of  the  foul  air  must  be 
immediately  removed,  by  cleaning  the  hurdles,  and 
removing  the  filth,  and  sprinkling  the  floor  with  a 
solution  of  either  the  chlorides  of  lime  or  soda. 
The  diseased  worms  should  also  be  immediately 
removed. 

It  is  a  irood  plan  to  have  a  couple  of  days'  sup- 
ply of  leaves  always  gathered  beforehand;  so 
that,  in  case  of  rain,  feeding  with  wet  feaves  may 
be  avoided.  The  importance  ol  avoiding  wet 
leaves  will  be  learned  from  experience  by  all  who 
neglect  the  precept. 

I  must  conclude  this  long  chapter  with  the 
remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  long  timeneces- 
sarially  occupied  in  the  description,  the  practical 
operator  will  find  the  whole  art  of  raising  silk 
worms  exceedingly  simple,  and  easy  of  perfbr- 
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mance,  and  entirely  within  the  capacity  oi"  the 
most  ordinary  persons.  Litiit!  children  readily 
coinprehenil,  and  can  perform  tiic  whole,  alter 
once  practisinif  it  ;  and  they  would  never  require 
adult  supervision,  but  for  iheir  liability  to  nroii- 
gence.  AH  capacities  are  capable  oi' performing, 
but  lew  of  direct ini^  the  work.  The  art  of  silk- 
niakiiiff,  ihoutjli  simple  and  easily  acquired  in  all 
its  parts,  requires  the  strictest  attention,  that  every 
act,  thuu<rh  extremely  simple  in  itself,  be  done  at 
the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper  manner. 


Malaria — its  effects  in  producing  coun- 
try AN»  OTHER  FEVERS. 

From  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 

3Ir.  Editor — Believing  that  the  followinfif  re- 
marks on  the  laws  which  govern  the  production 
and  propagation  of  malaria,  may  in  a  measure  be 
useful  and  mteresting  to  many  of  your  readers, 
(i-otn  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  what 
is  termed  country  tever  amongst  our  inhabitants, 
and  especially  the  agricultural  portion,  I  have  been 
induced  to  submit  them  to  you  lor  your  journal,  if 
you  think  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  its  pages.  I 
have  condensed  the  subject  very  much,  from  llie 
circumstance  of  the  limitof  a  journal  like  this,  and 
have  only  detailed  some  very  striking  liicts  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

The  first  law  we  shall  notice  in  regard  to  the 
propagation  of  malaria,  is  that  it  obeys  the  motion 
of  the  atmosphere,  being  conveyed  by  winds  to 
some  distance  from  the  locality  where  it  is  gener- 
ated, with  equal  if  not  greater  latality.  Ithasoften 
been  attempted  to  ascertain  the  precise  or  proba- 
ble distance  that  malaria  can  be  conveyed  by 
winds,  to  produce  fever;  but  all  such  attempts 
have  tailed  to  establish  any  exact  or  certain  dis- 
tance. Notwithstanding  this,  cases  are  related 
where  it  has  been  transmitted  to  the  distance  of 
even  three  miles.  The  convent  of  Camaldoli,  in 
Italy,  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  It  is  situated 
on  a  very  high  hill,  three  miles  from  the  lake 
Agnano,  which  is  the  nearest  source  of  mala- 
ria, producing  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers 
amongst  the  inmates.  We  are  inlbrmed  by  a 
writer  on  the  climate  of  Italy,  that  out  of  seventy- 
six  unhealthy  towns  and  villages,  thirty-five  are 
situated  on  hills  some  distance  tiom  the  locality  like- 
ly to  produce  malaria.  The  marshes  about  Kreth 
in  Kent,  says  M'Culloch,  are  less  injurious  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  grounds  near  them,  than 
might  be  expected,  while  their  eifects  on  the  houses 
which  are  situated  high  on  the  hills  above,  is 
such  as  at  different  times  to  have  been  severely 
felt  by  the  inhabitants.  This  circumstance  he  attri- 
ribuies  to  a  current  of  air  so  directed,  as  to  escape 
the  low  grounds,  while  it  ascends  and  atlecls  the 
eminences. 

The  distance  at  which  malaria  may  produce  its 
effects,  constitutes  a  subject  worthy  of  inquiry; 
for  individuals  living  in  the  country  often  think  the 
location  of  their  residence  sale,  because  they  have 
no  standing  water  near  them,  when  tliere  is  a 
Bwamp,  or  a  low  piece  of  ground  some  distance  ofi'. 
When  lijver  prevails,  they  seldom  or  never  think 
or  believe,  that  the  exciting  cause  may  be  only  a 
mile  or  two  miles  off;  but  they  imagine  the  sick- 
ness to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature,  qot  in  any  way 


attributable  to  -the  immediate  locality.  These 
hints  may  prove  useful  to  many  of  my  readers  in 
the  choice  of  their  summer  residences,  which 
ought  to  be  a  lew  miles  from  any  locality  to  gene- 
rate malaria. 

Writers  on  the  diseases  of  warm  climates  have 
slated  many  liicts  in  relation  to  this  part  of  our 
subject,  which  are  highly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant. Some  of  these  authors  do  not  th'nk  that  this 
poison  can  produce  disease  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Dr.  Lind,  in  his  observa- 
tions on  the  preservation  of  the  healih  of  seamen, 
says,  "that  when  Commodore  Jjong's  squadron, 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  in  1744,  lay  of!' 
the  mouih  of  the  Tiber,  it  was  otiserved  that  one 
or  two  of  the  ships  which  lay  closest  to  the  shore, 
began  to  he  affected  by  the  pernicious  vapor  from 
the  land,  whilst  some  lying  further  out  at  sea, 
at  but  a  very  small  distance  from  the  Ibrrner,  had 
not  a  man  sick.  At  the  same  time,  the  Austrian 
army,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Lobcowitz, 
sufiereii  so  great  sickness,  through  the  proximity  of 
their  situation  to  the  marshy  country,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  decamp."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  distance  to  which  malaria  may  be  conveyed, 
depends  much  upon  the  wind,  which  when  strong, 
many  waft  this  poison  many  miles.  Dr.  Bancroft, 
in  his  work  on  yellow  fever,  expresses  himself 
strongly  on  this  subject.  "The  distance,  says  he, 
to  which  the  exhalations  of  marshy  grounds  may 
be  convened  from  their  source,  and  retain  the 
poison  of  causing  the  yellow  or  other  maivh  lever, 
will  partly  depend  on  the  force  of  the  wind,  ami 
partly  on  the  extent  of  the  surlace  from  which  they 
arise — and  on  their  being  more  or  less  copiously  ex- 
tricated fi-om  that  surface.  If  the  vvind  be  very  mo- 
derate, and  blow  steadily  from  the  same  point,  and 
if  the  miasmata  be  abundantly  emitted  from  a  very 
great  extent  of  surljjce,  it  seems  probable  that  so 
large  a  mass  of  them  as  would  thus  be  formed,, 
might  be  conveyed  a  quarter  and  perhaps  a  half 
nnle,  belbre  it  became  so  diluted  wuh  atmospheric 
air,  or  so  dissipated  by  the  wind,  as  to  lose  its 
morbific  power."  This  is  only  supposition  on  the 
part  of  this  author  ;  but  the  case  cited  before  of  the 
convent  of  Camaldoli,  proves  that  it  has  been 
known  to  produce  its  deadly  effect  at  the  distance  of* 
three  miles.  A  very  strikinii  instance  of  the  action 
of  the  winds  in  conveying  malaria,  is  o-iven  by  Lan- 
cisi.  Thirty  persons  of  distinction  in  Rome  having 
been  on  a  party  of  pleasure  towards  the  mouth  ol' 
the  Tiber,  the  wind  shifted  suddenly  to  the  south- 
ward, blowing  over  some  inlectious  marshes,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  twenty-nine  of  the  party  were 
attacked  by  Itjver. 

Another  i^nportant  law  in  relation  to  malaria  is, 
that  it  is  dispersed  by  the  the  rays  of  the  sun,  for 
which  reason  the  nights  and  the  early  niorning 
are  the  most  dangerous  times  to  be  exposed  to 
miasmatic  districts.  The  fog  or  vapor,  when  ac- 
ted upon  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  ratified,  and 
becoming  lighter  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
ascends  to  some  considerable  height.  By  this  pro- 
cess, the  sickness  on  high  mountains  has  been 
accounted  for.  Individuals  exposed  at  night  to 
malaria,  have  imitated  this  law  of  nature,  by 
building  up  large  fires,  the  heat  of  which  has  the 
same  chemical  effect  as  that  of  tlie  sun.  The 
use  of  fires  in  dissipating  malaria,  and  rendering 
it  innoxious  has  been  long  known  and  acted  upon. 
We   have  the   authority   of  Lancisi,    Pliny  and 
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Hippocrates,  1o  prove  its  beneficial  effects.  Napo- 
leon, whose  niiiul  was  ever  observant  and  active, 
tested  it  in  one  of  iiis  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  the  heahh  olliis  soldiers.  A 
very  strong  case  in  point  is  cited  on  good  authority. 
An  individual,  engaged  in  cutting  wood  in  Alri- 
ca,  found  that  his  work  could  not  be  carried  on 
during  the  summer  months,  in  conseijuence  ofthe 
lever  prevailing  among  the  laborers.  By  way 
of  expedient,  he  constructed  a  large  number  of 
earthern  furnaces  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  where 
(he  laborers  were  at  work,  and  kept  them  con- 
stantly supplied  with  fuel,  which  burned  all  day; 
the  result  was,  that  before  he  made  this  arrange- 
ment, he  had  Irom  40  to  50  men  sick  a  day,  when 
in  a  short  period  they  were  reduced  from  12  to  1. 
The  night  is  dangerous  too,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  time  when  we  seek  relief  and  rest  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  day  in  sleep  ;  the  consequent 
relaxation  produced  by  this  state  of  the  human 
system,  renders  man  more  liable  to  disease  when 
asleep,  then  awake.  During  the  prevalence  of 
ihe  liital  scourge,  the  cholera,  which  has  devas- 
tated so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  it  was  noticed  by  every  one  that  the  majority 
of  cases  were  attacked  at  night. 

Malaria  is  also  intercepted  by  trees  with  thick 
foliage,  attributed  to  mere  mechanical  obstruction, 
the  vapor  settling  in  the  foliage.  The  late  Dr. 
Faust,  of  Columbia,  in  a  treatise  on  malaria,  has 
given  a  chymical  explanation  of  this  fact.  He 
remarks,  that  "it  is  probable  that  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  accompanying  the  water,  is  obsorbed 
by  the  trees,  and  being  decomposed,  contributes 
to  their  growth  in  the  same  manner  as  carbonic 
acid."  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  utility  of 
trees  in  preventing  the  propagation  of  malaria,  is 
to  be  attributed  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  mechani- 
cal obstruction  which  they  afford,  as  the  chymical 
change  which  takes  place  during  the  process  of 
vegetation ;  for  high  fences  or  walls  have  afforded 
the  same  protection.  In  Rome,  during  the  sickly 
season,  the  most  prudent  inhabitants,  conscious  of 
this  fad,  retire  into  their  houses  at  sunset,  close 
the  windows  and  doors,  and  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  opened  until  the  sun  has  been  up  long 
enough  to  dissipate  the  fog.  In  this  way  they 
have  kept  from  contracting  ffiver,  when  their  near 
neighbors,  not  making  use  ofthe  same  salutary 
precaution,  have  sickened  and  died.  Dr.  James 
.Johnson,  who  has  bestowed  much  atlenlionon 
(his  subject,  in  his  work  on  Tropical  Climates,  re- 
marks :  "  During  my  residence  near  the  marshes 
of  Languedoc,  I  lived  near  a  very  fine  building 
formerly  the  convent  Franquevaiix,  erected  on  the 
very  border  of  the  marshes.  The  monks  in  the 
house  were  perfectly  healthy,  though  feiw  ofthe  in- 
habitants of^  the  environs  escaped  disease  in  sum- 
mer or  autumn.  Tradition  nevertheless  relates,  that 
they  were  accustomed  in  hot  weather,  to  sleep  on  a 
terrace  contiguous  to  (he  convent,  a  sure  method  of 
exposing  themselves  to  disorders;  but  they  were 
sheltered  by  a  lent  of  double  or  triple  convass,  and 
this  simple  precaution,  necessary  against  the  mus 
quitoes,  proved,  unknown  to  them,  a  still  more 
certain  protection  against  miasmata."  Now  this 
coes  clearly  to  prove,  that  the  safety  of  these  indivi- 
duals was  entirely  attributable  to  the  mechanical 
obstruction  afforded  by  the  canvass.  It  is  often 
noticed  by  persons  with  astonishment  that  one  side 
ofaBtreetis  (he  seat  of  sickness,  and  not  the  other: 


this  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle, 
one  row  of  houses  being  more  exposed  than  the 
other.  This  has  even  been  noticed  as  regards 
large  buildings,  one  part  being  perfectly  healthy, 
and  the  other  not  so.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  ex- 
tensive hospital  of  St.  Spirito,  in  Rome,  the  warda 
to  the  south  and  south-east  are  sickly,  and  the 
others  quite  healthy.  We  might  mention  man}' 
similar  examples,  which  although  highly  interes- 
ting, we  are  compelled  to  omit,  as  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  examine  some  of  the  most  evident  causes 
ofthe  increased  unhealthiness  ofthe  low  countrj'  of 
this  state. 

The  change  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  from  inland 
to  river-swamps,  i  have  no  doubt,  is  a  very  fruit- 
flil  cause.  The  deleterious  effect  of  this  change 
was  (o  leave  an  immense  extent  of  rice-fields 
abounding  with  stubble,  from  which,  is  said  by 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  the  poison  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced ;  and  not  being  cultivated,  there  is  always 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  do  all  the  mischiefl 
Extensive  rice  fields  have  been  allowed  to  lay- 
waste,  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  individuals 
who  had  not  the  means  of  cultivating  them.  It  is 
through  this  agency  that  we  account  for  the  sick- 
ness which  now  prevails  in  situations  where  the 
inhabitants  spent  their  summers  ibrmerly,  when 
every  place  was  under  high  cultivation. 

Clearing  land  is  another  fruitful  cause.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  with  the  vegetable  matter, 
becomes  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  ma- 
laria is  readily  formed  ;  but  when  the  surface  of 
the  land  is  throughly  shaded,  the  agency  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun  is  in  a  great  measure  cut  off.  This 
circumstance  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  summer 
residences  in  pine-land,  in  most  cases,  remain  heal- 
thy, until  the  officious  hand  of  man  destroys  the 
trees,  and  allows  the  heat  ofthe  sun  to  act  on  the 
land.  It  is  said  that  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  Romans  consecrated  their 'groves  and  woods. 
Connected  with  this,  is  the  turning  of  new  land 
for  cultivation  in  summer,  which  I  think  hss  been 
almost  overlooked.  The  village  of  Pineville,  which 
afforded  so  pleasant  and  convenient  a  residence 
for  many  families,  and  now  almost  entirely  deser- 
ted, may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  injurious 
practice  of  clearing  and  cultivating  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  summer  residence.  The  following  in- 
stance is  one  of  much  importance,  and  deserves 
our  attention. 

During  the  summer  of  1834,  when  the  space 
in  front  of  the  Citadel,  in  this  city,  was  in  a  state 
of  preparation  by  [iloughing  the  land,  in  order  to 
level  it  for  a  parade  ground,  yellow  fever,  of  a 
very  malignant  nature,  attacked  the  soldiers, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  was  caused,  if  not  aggra- 
vated, by  the  exposure  of  the  land;  there  were 
verv  lew  cases  in  the  city. 

How  often  do  we  hear  of  digging  ditches  and 
drains  in  the  summer  causing  sickness;  which 
liict  should  show  us  the  propriety  of  doing  such 
work  in  the  winter.  The  rich  lands  of  the  west, 
when  first  cleared  and  turned  for  cultivation,  if 
done  in  summer  will  cause  the  deaths  of  many, 
which  I  think  has  already  has  been  the  case. 
Volney,  Rush,  M'Culloch,  and  many  eminent 
writers,  have  noticed  the  fact,  the  breaking  tjp  Tof 
the  first  time  of  meadow  land,  for  cultivation,  is 
always  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  A  wri- 
ter on  the  diseases  of  India,  describes  (he  disease 
produced  by  (his  process  of  cultivation,  to  be  as 
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fatal  as  the  plague.  Laborers  residing  but  one 
night  on  the  spot  newly  turned  in  gummer,  invari- 
ably die. 

These  causes  I  think  serve  in  a  great  measure  to 
account  for  the  greater  production  and  propagation 
of  malaria  in  our  own  country  now,  than  many 
years  ago  ;  for  localities  once  the  seat  of  sickness 
and  death,  have  been  rendered  prefectly  healthy, 
by  removing  the  causes  of  production  of  malaria, 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  Many  situations  in 
Italy  and  India,  may  be  cited  at  exemplifying  this 
fact,  but  let  us  take  an  example  nearer  home. 
During  my  residence  in  Philadelphia,  a  few  years 
ago,  ditterent  parts  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  as  being  but  a  few  years  pre- 
vious, as  unhealthy  as  any  part  of  our  low  country, 
which  now  is  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  that  beau- 
tiful city.  This  beneficial  change  has  been  effect- 
ed by  draining,  filling  up,  and  building,  to  the  en- 
tire extinction  of  bilious  fever.  Dr.  Caldwell,  in 
his  treatise  on  malaria,  remarks,  "that  the  large 
body  of  land  adjoining  Philadelphia,  on  the  south, 
called  the  Neck,  half  a  century  ago,  was  but  little 
better  than  a  great  morass.  Nor  did  the  Pontine 
Marshes  surpass  it  much  in  the  extent  and  vio- 
lence of  hs  autumnal  diseases.  But  time  and  labor 
have  converted  it  into  meadows,  fields  and  gar- 
dens, rich  in  the  products  of  several  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation. Nor  does  it  flourish  more  in  vegetation 
than  in  health.  Its  population  is  now  dense.  Such 
is  the  happy  result  of  draining,  banking  and  plan- 
ting." 1  am  fully  persuaded  that  our  own  city 
may  be  extended,  by  pursuing  the  same  process 
on  the  neck,  which  in  many  places  is  so  liable  to 
fever,  owing  almost  entirely  to  their  being  so  per- 
fectly neglected,  especially  as  regards  draining. 

Hoping  that  these  remarks  may  be  interesting 
to  many  of  your  readers, 

1  remain  yours,  truly, 

W.  G.  Ramsay,  M.  D. 


ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  WATER  IN  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURE OF    ITAI^Y. 

By  John  Symoixds,  L.  L.  D.  Professor  of  Mo- 
dern Hisiory  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Fioni  the  Annals  of  Agriculture. 

The  favorable  reception  which  my  former  paper 
has  met  with  among  those  to  whose  judgment  I 
pay  the  highest  deference,  has  encouraged  me  to 
range  in  order  my  observations  upon  the  agricul- 
ture of  Italy,  and  to  offer  the  result  of  them  to  the 
public.  As  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  has  not 
professedly  been  treated  by  any  of  our  voyage- 
. writers,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  the  reader 
will  be  disposed  to  examine  it  with  candor.  Every 
man  who  has  investigated  the  course  of  husban- 
dry in  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  must  ne- 
cessarily have  found  himself  often  embarrassed  ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  different  modes  of  cul- 
ture which  prevail  in  different  parts,  but  because 
the  very  persons  upon  whose  inlbrmation  he  relies, 
are  frequently  induced  to  disguise  the  truth,  out  of 
crafty  and  interested  views.  But,  beside  these 
circumstances,  which  are  common  to  the  Italians 
as  well  as  to  the  English,  there  is  a  peculiar  ob- 
stacle with  which  a  foreigner  hns  to  struggle,  in 
searching  into  the  husbandry  of  Italy  ;  ririean, 


the  difficulty  in  understanding  the  language  of  the" 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  people,  from  whom 
he  must  chiefly  derive  his  knowledge.  The  rude 
dialects  in  Italy  do  not  var}'  more  in  difl'erent  go- 
vernments, than  in  the  provinces  which  belong  to 
the  same  government ;  insomuch,  that  a  man 
may  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  general,  and  yet  be  almost  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  terms,  and  to  the  jargon,  which 
are  in  common  use  among  the  peasants.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that,  notwithstanding  my  long 
residence  in  Italy,  I  have  frequently  been  deceived 
myself;  and,  as  I  should  be  sorry  to  deceive 
others  by  pledging  the  truth  of  facts  which  may 
admit  of  doubt,  it  behooves  me  to  declare,  that  I 
do  not  take  upon  me  to  write  a  system  of  Italian 
agriculture,  but  only  an  essay  upon  it;  or  rather 
a  series  of  remarks  made  upon  the  spot,  and  dis- 
posed with  all  the  exactness  of  which  I  am  capa- 
ble ;  and,  should  they  not  meet  with  that  approba- 
tion to  which  an  author  naturally  aspires,  they 
may,  at  least,  be  of  use  towards  inciting  others, 
who  have  more  leisure  and  experience,  to  enlarge 
and  improve  the  design. 

In  order  to  explain  myself  wiih  clearness  and 
precision,  which  is  all  that  the  reader  can  be  prp- 
pared  to  expect  upon  a  subject  of  this  kind,  it  will 
be  proper  to  point  out  the  method  which  I  intend 
to  observe. 

I.  To  examine  the  physical  causes  that  facili- 
tate or  obstruct  agriculture  ;  by  which  are  to  be 
understood  the  rivers  and  torrents,  the  soil,  the 
climate,  and  the  general  face  of  ihe  country. 

H.  To  consider  the  moral  causes  that  in  any 
degree  afl'ect  it;  by  which,  I  mean,  the  nature  of 
the  government,  the  distribution  of  justice,  the 
modes  of  taxation,  and  many  other  material  cir- 
cumstances that  will  offer  themselves  to  our  dis- 
cussion under  this  head. 

II.  To  inquire  into  the  price  of  labor,  the  course 
of  crops,  the  general  system  relating  to  manures, 
and  the  culture  of  pariiculur  plants ;  in  short,  to 
take  a  view  of  what  properly  constitutes  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art. 

IV.  To  see  what  inferences  may  be  drawn  from 
the  facts  above-mentioned,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  comparison  between  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern agriculture. 

Were  I  to  speak  of  the  physical  causes  which 
operate  upon  agriculture  in  other  countries  that 
lie  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  high  mountains,  1 
should  begin  with  examining  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
upon  which  the  quality  and  value  of  the  produce 
almost  entirely  depend.  But  the  case  is  diflerent 
with  several  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  soil  itself 
owes  its  existence  to  water,  having  been  lurmed 
by  numberless  particles  of  earth  brought  down 
li-om  time  to  time  by  streams  and  torrents.  Thus, 
in  tlie  Bolognese,  one  can  scarcely  dig  lo  the  depth  • 
of  !i  ji'w  (eet,  without  meeting  with  such  kinds  of 
stones  as  are  commonly  found  in  torrents;  which 
naturally  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  soil  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  state  by  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  successive  ages.  The  same,  indeed, 
may  be  observed  of  the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy, 
which  may  properly  be  called  the  gift  of  rivers ; 
just  as  Egypt  was  denominated,  in  ancient  times, 
the  gift  of  the  Nile.  It  is  also  manili^st,  that  the 
vallies  in  Tuscany  have  either  been  entirely  formed, 
or  greatly  altered,  by  the  iniindations  of  rivers  and 
torrents.     Add  to  this,  that  the  constant  supply  of 
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water,  with  which  a  great,  part  of  Italy  is  refreshed 
Ihrougli^the,  menns  of  artificial  ranals,  does  not 
only  carry  with  it  a  considerable  addition  of  earth, 
but  creates,  as  it  were,  a  new  soil  every  year. 
Hence  il  appears,  that  it  is  necessary  to  open  our 
inquiries  by  explainins;  the  ertects  of  water,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil.  I  shall 
proceed,  therelbre,  to  consider  the  three  following 
particulars:  the  detriment  which  has  accrued  to 
Italy  Horn  streams  and  torrents;  the  benefits 
which  it  has  received  li-om  *hem  ;  and  the  mis- 
chiefs which  some  parts  sustain  from  the  want  of 
wholesome  water  for  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

I.  In  speaking  of  the  Italian  rivers,  our  first 
tlioughts  are  carried  naturally  to  the  Po,  which 
was  celebrated  for  its  rapidity  in  ancient  times;  and 
which,  for  some  centuries,  has  been  separated  into 
two  vast  branches;  one  of  which  is  sub-divided 
into  the  Primaro  and  Volarno.  Although  it  swells 
not  to  a  considerable  breadth  before  it  receives  the 
Tesin,  yet  it  does  a  great  deal  of  damage  witliin 
twenty  miles  of  its  source;  insomuch,  that  tlie 
(iarms  between  Racconigi  and  Carignano,  which 
are  subject  to  inundations,  bear  a  srriail  value  in 
comparison  of  others  of  the  same  quality  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  are  secure  from  danger ;  and 
this  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  estates"^situated 
near  the  Po.  Such  is  the  quantity  of  stones  and 
sand  that  it  carries  along  with  it,  that  when  it 
merely  overflows  the  adjacent  lands,  the  peasants 
cannot  bring  them  into  a  proper  state  for  some 
years;  but,  when  it  breaks  its  banks,  the  mischief 
is  very  extensive;  for  sallows  and  willows  spring 
up  spontaneously;  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  corn 
and  pasturage,  for  a  long  tract  of  time.  We  see 
immense  copses  of  these  aquatics  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Po,  through  the  whole  vale  of  Lombardy; 
and,  in  particular,  between  Tortnna  and  Pavja, 
and  near  IJroni  and  Cremona.  Yet  this  uiconve- 
nience,  great  as  it  is,  must  necessarily  appear 
irifling,  when  compared  with  the  terrible  eflects/if 
the  inundations  in  the  lower  parts  of  Lombardy. 
where  some  of  the  most  fruitful  spots  are  converted 
into  the  most  barren  marshes. 

Although  the  other  rivers  in  Piemont  are  not  so 
impetuous  as  the  Po,  yet,  since  they  rise  in  the 
Alps,  their  descent  is  excessively  rapid  ;  and  when 
they  are  augmented  by  accidental  torrents,  iliey 
never  fail  to  cover  the  plains  with  sand  and  peb- 
bles; wlience  it  is  that  the  soil  is  so  uncratcfiil 
from  Cliivasso  to  Turin,  and  likewise  to  Savigli- 
ano;  insomuch,  that  the  peasants  would  be  de- 
duced to  extreme  misery,  were  it  not  lor  their 
skill  in  deriving  some  advantage  even  from  their 
distresses.  "^ 

But  beside  the  losses  which  the  inhabitants  sus- 
tain from  streams  and  torrents  rushing  down  pre- 
cipices, there  is  an  additional  circumstance  whicli 
aggravates  the  misfortune  ;  I  mean,  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mountains.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  ancient  Romans  to  set  apart  the 
plains  for  tillage;  the  hills  for  vines  and  olives ; 
and  the  mountains  for  wood  and  pasturage. 

Barxhus  amat  colks,  aquilnnem  et  frigoratnxi.* 
The  Italians  have,  in  a  great  measure,  reversed 
this  pi'fictice,  though  dictated  bj^  good  sense  and 
experience  ;  for  they  have  grulibed  np  the  wood, 
and  converted  into  arable  land  both  the  sides  and 
summits  of  the   mountains;   in  consequence  of 
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which,  the  earth,  being  no  longer  supported  by 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  tumbles  down  in  the  rivers, 
together  with  vast  frngmenis  of  rocks  and  marble, 
and  completes  the  destruction  of  several  rich  val- 
lies.  We  see  no  where  such  fatal  etiects  of  this 
practice,  as  in  the  territories  of  Venice.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  mountains  [brmed  a  part  of  the  de- 
mesnes of  that  republic,  which  used  either  to  let 
it  at  a  moderate  price,  or  to  distribute  it  gratui- 
tously among  the  inhabitants  of  *,he  adjacent  pa- 
rishes ;  and,  as  long  as  proper  covenants  Were 
observed,  there  was  abundance  of  fine  timber,  as 
well  as  excellent  foader  tor  oxen  and  sheep  ;  but, 
in  the  last  century,  the  Venetians  being  distressed 
f()r  want  of  money  to  continue  the  war,  sold,  to  in- 
dividuals, these  rights,  or  bcni  cnmunuuU,  as  they 
are  called,  without  subjecting  them  to  any  restric- 
tions, than  which,  nothing  could  be  more  impo- 
litic or  imprudent ;  for,  as  they  were  allured  by  the 
profit  on  the  first  breaking  up  of  grass-lands,  they 
took  a  few  crops  of  corn  in  one  place,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  soil  was  washed  away,  made  the  like  at- 
tempts in  another;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  the 
chief  part  of  the  mountains  was  reduced  to  cul- 
ture; whence  it  cannot  be  wondereii,  that  the 
Venetians  have  neither  a  sufficient  (juaniity  of 
pasturage  for  their  cattle,  nor  of  wood  (iir  fuel,  and 
common  utensils,  and  implements  of  husbandry. 
Monte  Baldo,  which  hangs  over  the  beautiful 
Laffo  di  Garda,  and  which  was  once  as  liunous  lor 
timber  as  medicinal  plants,  is  now  entirely  naked, 
and  exhibits  the  most  dreary  sight  imaginable. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  determine,  whether  the  re- 
public has  suffered  most  from  the  loss  of  wood  and 
pastures  upon  the  mountains,  or  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  corn  in  the  vallies.  The  Adige,  incapal)le 
of  being  controlled,  has  destroyed  above  '_0,000 
acres  of  the  best  lands  in  the  Vc^ronese.  Tlie 
Brenta  has  ruined  the  vale  fbm  Batl'ano  to  Borgo, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  richest  spots  of  ground  in 
tlie  Padouan.  Tlie  Piave*  has  laid  waste  an  im- 
mense tract  of  land  in  the  delicious  environs  of 
Treviso:  and  the  province  of  Triuli  is  desolated 
by  rivers.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  how  the  plain 
between  Pordenone  and  Codroipo,  near  twenty 
miles  in  leiiirth,  is  ravaijed  by  the  Silo  and  Taglia- 
raento,  which  bring  such  heaps  of  earth  and  stones 
along  with  them,  that  they  choke  up  the  very- 
shallows  in  the  Lagnnei,.  Not  many  years  r.gb, 
the  repuiilic  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
cuttinir  down  of  the  wood  upon  the  mountains; 
but  the  mischief  was  done,  and  perhaps,  it  is  ir- 
reparable. 

Among  the  rivers  that  fall  fi'om  the  Appennines 
into  the  Bolognese,  the  Reno  is  the  most  rajiid  and 
dangerous.  History  aflbrds  us  lew  instances  ol 
greater  damage  occasioned  by  the  diverting  of  a 
river  fi'om  its  proper  channel.  Clement  VIFI.  re- 
moved the  Reno  from  the  Po,  into  which  it  used 
to  empty  itself,  with  a  view  of  gratiiying  his  new 
subjects  the  inhabitants  of  Ferrara,  who  wished 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  water  to  improve  the 
valley  of  8t.  Martino;  but  his  Hohness's  infalli- 
bility forsook  him  upon  this  occasion,  for  lie  did 
not  foresee,  I  hat  the  inundations  would  destroy  a 
third  part  of  the  plain  of  Boloijna.  It  is  generally 
supposed,  that  the  cities  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna 


*  It  was  in  this  river  tliat  Colonel  Villif^s  was 
drowned,  which  gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Prior "s  beauti- 
ful imitation  of  an  ode  of  Horace. 
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have  not  expended  less  than  250,0001.  in  law-suits, 
which  have  been  carried  on  at  Rome  for  more 
than  a  century  ;  but  the  address  and  intrijrues  of 
the  former  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
Papal  cabinet;  insomuch,  that  it  is  but  very  lately 
that  the  Bolognese  have  been  allowed  to  take  pro- 
per measures  to  repair  the  devastation,  though,  I 
fear,  that  the  remedy  will  be  but  temporary. 

In  the  Dutchy  of  Parma,  the  brooks  swell  so 
much  upon  sudden  rains,  that  they  cannot  be 
passed  without  great  danger ;  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  rivers.  The  city  of 
Parma  is  divided  into  two  quarters,  by  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  that  has  a  vast  bed,  and  yet  is 
dry  half  of  the  year ;  than  which,  nothing  can 
render  a  capital  more  unsightly.  The  Taro  is 
split  into  a  variety  of  stream?,  and  sweeps  away 
whatever  it  meets  with  in  its  course;  and  the  Stu- 
rone,  which  runs  near  Borgo  S.  Domino,  is  often 
so  rapid,  that  it  cannot  be  ferried  over,  but  must 
be  passed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  which  is  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  in  Europe.  It  is  675  English  feet 
in  length,  and  not  much  more  than  seven  feet  in 
breadth  ;  and  the  carriages  are  drawn  by  men  in- 
stead of  horses.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  thing  of  this  kind  so  alarming  and  dangerous, 
for  the  materials  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and 
it  looks  as  if  it  was  designed  originally  for  a  foot- 
bridge. These  rivers  roll  liquid  mud  of  so  very 
cold  a  nature,  as  to  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  ve- 
getation. About  two  miles  from  Piacenza  we 
cross  the  Trebbia,  the  celebrated  scene  of  Hanni- 
bal's victory;  but  it  is  now  no  more  than  a  tor- 
rent, which  is  dry  during  the  summer,  and  in  win- 
ter lays  waste  all  the  adjacent  country;  and  not 
far  from  it  is  the  Tidone,  which  covers  the  fields 
with  so  much  sand  and  gravel,  that  they  are  ren- 
dered quite  unfruitful.  It  is  observable,  that  almost 
all  the  rivers  in  the  Parmesan  and  Piacentin,  make 
so  miserable  a  havock  in  the  plains,  by  reason  of 
the  cutting  down  of  the  woods  upon  the  moun- 
tains, 1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  large 
range  of  them,  and,  in  particular,  the  Canneio, 
which  the  Farnese  family  let  to  a  company  of 
miners,  in  search  of  copper.  The  design  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  the  woods  were  rooted  up,  to  the 
lasting  prejudice  of  the  state. 

Whoever  compares  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Voghera  and  Tortona,  must  needs  see  the  reason 
why  the  former  is  so  much  more  productive,  though 
the  soil  is  not  naturally  so  fruitful ;  for  the  latter  is 
subject  to  the  inundations  of  theScrivia,  and  other 
rivers,  which  have  impoverished  it  so  much,  that 
they  are  obliged,  in  many  parts,  to  fallow  every 
other  year  ;  and,  indeed,  we  see  only  half-starved 
crops  of  corn  from  Tortona  to  Novi.  It  is  natural 
to  imagine,  that  the  Genoese  dominions,  which 
consists,  ibr  the  most  part,  of  rocks  and  precipices, 
should  be  ravaged  by  torrents ;  but  one  would 
hardly  expect  to  find  a  valley  totally  destroyed, 
that  conducts  us  to  a  magnificent  capital.  In  the 
space  of  about  six  miles,  between  Campo  Morone 
and  Genoa,  we  are  compelled  to  cross  the  Polce- 
vera  above  forty  times ;  a  circumstance  that  reflects 
discredit  upon  the  republic ;  for,  though  it  were 
not  possible  to  make  the  road  upon  the  old  bed  ol' 
the  river,  as  new  channels  are  continually  forming, 
it  might  have  been  carrid  across  the  declivities,  as 
in  other  hilly  countries. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  Tuscany  is  cultivated 
to  the  best  advantage ;  but  whatever  opinion  may 
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be  entertained  of  it  in  general,  it  is  certain,  that  it 
has  received  no  small  detriment  from  introducing 
tillage  in  the  Inountains.  Hence  it  is,  that  such 
exorbitant  expences  have  been  incurred  in  con- 
fining the  Arno  within  pfoper  bounds  ;  but  no  art 
or  contrivance  can  check  the  progress  of  the  Om- 
brone,  which  has  ruined  a  large  part  of  the  fine 
plain  of  Phisoia;  and  the  further  it  goes,  the 
more  is  its  course  marked  out  by  desolation.  The 
wood  and  pasturage  in  the  mountains  of  Pistoia, 
were  given  to  that  city  by  the  Grand  Duke  in  the 
16th  century  ;  and  have  been  as  improperly  treat- 
ed as  the  beni  comunvali  in  the  state  of  Venice  ;  so 
that  one  cannot  wonder  that  the  Ombrone,  and 
other  rivers  which  rise  in  these  mountains,  demol- 
ish the  plains,  that  they  v^exQ  intended  by  nature 
to  benefit.  Many  vigorous  edicts  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Grand  Dukes  against  this  pernicious 
practice,  even  as  late  as  this  century ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  proved  ineffectual,  for  the  Tuscans 
are  neither  provided  with  pasture  enough  for  their 
cattle,  nor  with  wood  enough  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life  ;  most  of  their  mountains  having 
been  converted  to  improper  usee. 

The  Pope's  territories  upon  the  Adriatic,  present 
us  with  scenes  uncommonly  beautiful ;  frequently 
large  towns,  and  a  succession  of  the  most  lovely 
green  hills  imaginable  ;  with  prospects  perpetu- 
ally shifting,  and  administering  every  moment 
fresh  entertainment  ;  but  the  pleasure  which 
arises  from  the  variety  of  fine  landskips,  is  consi- 
derably abated,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  misera- 
ble condition  of  the  plains  which  we  pass  through. 
The  country  about  Imola  is  laid  waste  for  several 
miles  bj'  the  Santerno,  as  that  about  Facuza  by 
the  Amone  ;  but  these  rivers  do  little  harm  in 
comparison  of  the  Ronco  and  Montone,  which  are 
united  near  Ravenna;  and  which  would  have  de- 
stroyed that  city  and  its  territory,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  bridge  erected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  Pope  Corrini.  A  bout  two  miles  from  Fano  we 
cross  the  Metro,  which  overwhelms  a  vast  circuit  in 
the  neighborhood,  though  not  more  than  fifteen 
feet  in  breadth,  were  it  confined  within  its  proper 
channel.  All  the  rivers  above-mentioned,  as  well  as 
many  others  which  rise  in  the  Appennines,  contri- 
bute their  utmost  to  the  ruin  of  the  country  between 
Bologna  and  Sinigallia.  by  reason  of  the  quantity 
of  sand  and  stones  which  they  bring  along  with 
them;  a  misfortune  which  would  not  probably 
have  happened,  had  not  the  mountains  been 
stripped  of  their  wood  ;  of  which  there  is  now  so 
great  a  scarcity,  that  it  is  usual  to  purchase  it  in 
the  Neapolitan  dominions. 

Whatever  disadvantages  agriculture  may  labour 
under  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  it  is  certain,  that 
greater  attention  has  been  given  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  timber  upon  the  mountains,  than  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  I  observed  this  in  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  and  in  the  Abruzzo's  and  the  Contado  di 
Molise,  which  produced  the  brave  and  b^rdy 
race  of  the  Samnites  and  Marsi,  and  whici  now 
fiirnish  the  crown  with  the  best  troops.  The 
largest  ridge  of  mountains  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  is  in  Calabria  Citra,  and  is  called 
sila,  the  name  that  it  bore  in  ancient  times*. 
Upon  the  summit  of  it  there  is  a  plain  near  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  which 
they  have  reduced  to  culture  ;  but  the  sides  are 

*  See  Strabo,  1.  vi.  p-  400.  ed  Amst.  1707. 
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covered  with  pines  that  supply  the  kingdom  with  la  lasting  honor  upon  the  Carrarefi,  whose  lives 
turpentine,  pitch,  and  rosin  ;  and,  as  these  trees  |  would  have  been  truly  laudable,  if  they  had  not 
are  the  property  of  the  crown,  they  are  preserved  <  been  sullied  by  acts  of  cruelty  towards  their  aub- 
wiih  the  utTiost  care,  and  renewed  as  occasion  re-  jects  the  Paduuns.  At  Bologna  there  is  a  canal 
quires;  so  that  the  rivers,  which  rise  in  such  abun- 1  that  is  formed  out  of  the  Reno,  and  goes  to  Fer- 
dance  in  the  Sila,  are  prevented  from  sweeping  rara;  and  from  this  city  another  conducts  us  to 
away  the  soil  and  the  stones  from  the  mountain?,  the  Po  ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  regard  to  Mantua 
However,  it  is  evident,  that  these  rivers,  as  well  and  Modena.  It  is  certain,  that  Lombardy,  from 
as  most  of  those  which  fall  from  the  Appennines,  the  nature  of  its  situation,  is  admirably  calcula- 
are  of  singular  detriment  upon  another  account  ;  ted  to  promote  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  as  well 
for  if  they  overflow  the  plains  in  ever  so  small  a  as  of  trade  ;  and  though  so  great  conveniences 
degree  in  the  spring  or  summer-time,  they  render  j  are  not  to  be  (bund  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  yet 
the  air  unwholesome  in  this  sultry  climate.  In  j  they  have  not  been  negligent  in  this  particular, 
my  journey  through  Magna  Graecia,  in  the  mid-  ,  The  Lucchese  have  done  their  utmost  to  improve 
die  of  April,  I  found  a  great  part  of  it  so  infested  their  scanty  territory,  by  making  a  canal  to  carry 
with  noxious  vapors,  that  1  could  not  sleep  with  |  their  commodities  to  Viareggo,  the  only  sea-port 
safety  in  many  places.  The  same  may  be  obser-  |  of  which  they  are  possessed  ;  and  it  is  their  mis- 
ved  of  the  plain  in  Apulia.  In  the  road  between  fortune,  and  not  their  fault,  that  the  canal  extends 
Foggia  and  Manii-edonia,  we  cross  no  other  river '  no  farther  than  seven  miles  ;  tor  so  very  steep  a 
but'^the  Candelaro,  which  infects  the  whole  neigh- '  mountain  comeS^n  the  way,  that  they  are  forced 
borhood,  whenever  it  expends  itself  a  little  more  I  to  carry  every  thing  upon  mules  lor  five  milea 
than  usual  ;  and  the  Cervaro  and  Sancinaro,  ;  from  Lucca.  The  Tuscans  have  not  been  defi- 
between  Foggia  and  Cerignoal,  produce  the  i  cient  in  the  making  of  canals  ;  and  some  are  to 
same  effects.  It  is  only  by  three  contemptible  j  be  met  with  in  the  Neapolitian  dominions,  and  in 
streams  that  this  vast  level  is  watered  ;  a  circum- 1  the  Poe's  territories  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
stance  which  shoMSS^'the  peculiar  propriety  of  the   recite. 


expression  of  Horace*  : 

JEt  qua  pauper  aqua  Daunus  agrestium 
Hegnavit  populorum 

11.  Under  this  head  I  shall  briefly  mention  the 
benefits  which  result  from  the  rivers  in  Italy,  as 
far  as  they  enable  the  inhabitants  to  make  canals 
lor  the  sake  of  inland  navigation,  and  to  flood  their 
lands. 

Notwithstanding  the   rapidity  of  the   Po,  the 
cities  and  towns,  seated  upon  the  banks  of  it.  ship 
off  their  goods  and  manufactures  for  distant  mark- 
ets ;  and,  as  one  mouth  of  the  Po,  called  the  Por/o 
di  Gero,  is  always  navigable,  a  constant  passage 
is  opened  into  the  Adriatic.    Beside  this,  there  are 
communications  between  the  Po  and  the  principal 
rivers  that  fall  into  it ;  by  which  means  every  pro- 
vince enjoys,  in  some  measure,  the  advantages  of 
a  maritime  situation.     As  early  as  the  12th  cen- 
tury, the  canal  called  the  Naviglio  grande,  was 
conducted  from  the  Tesin  as  li^r  as  Abbiate  ;  and 
was  carried  to  Milan  in  the  following  century. 
The   Naviglio  della   MarUf^ana   was   begun  by 
Francis  Slbrza  in  the  year  1457,  being  a  cut  from 
the  Adda  ;  and,  not  long  atier,  was  brought  to 
Milan    by  the    celebrated   Lionardo    da   Vinci. 
These  canals  are  joined  to  a  third  which  leads  to 
^the  Po ;  so  that  Milan,  though  an  inland  city,  is 
'possessed  of  the  chiefadvantage  that  can  promote 
commerce  or  agriculture.    There  is  a  canal  made 
out  of  the  Serio  m  the  province  of  Bergamo  ;  and 
another  likewise  out  of  the  Chiese  in  the  Brescian, 
which  forms  a  communication  with  the  Po.     But 
of  all  the  provincial  cities  in  Lombardy,  Padua  is 
the  most  conveniently  situate  in  this  respect:  there 
are  no  less  than  seven  canals  that  run  through  it ; 
insomuch,  that  one  may  go  by  water  to  a  great 
part  of  the  neighborhood  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  farm  in  the  whole  territory  that  is  more  than 
four  miles  distant  from  a  navigable  stream;  and  it 
is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  the  canals  have  a 
communication   with  the   Adriatic,   as  they  are 
joined  to  the  Brenta.    These  noble  works  reflect 

'         "  Od.  XXX.  lib.  3   -v.   xi. 


As  to  the  flooding  of  lands,  the  second  point 
which  I  proposed  to  speak  olj  we  have  undoubted 
reason  to  imagine,  that  it  was  practised  by  the  an- 
cient Romans ;  lor,  not  to  mention  what  has  been 
said  by  Virgil  and  Columella  upon  this  head,  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  conduits  near 
Terni,  which  were  evidently  used  for  this  purpose; 
and  of  which  the  present  inhabitants  avail  them- 
selves to  the  singular  benefit  of  that  delicious  vale. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  time 
when  this  practice  went  into  disuse;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  it  happened  in  the  fourth  century, 
when  most  of  the  useful,  as  well  as  elegant  arts, 
were  neglected  and  despised.  Those  who  enter- 
tain no  other  ideas  of  the  Goths,  but  such  as  ex- 
press horror  and  desolation,  will  be  surprised  to 
find,  that  the  revival  of  this  branch  of  husbandry 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  Goth  alone.  Theodoric,  the 
first  of  those  Gothic  princes  wfto  reigned  in  Italy, 
shewed  a  remarkable  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  polity,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
Rqman  buildings ;  nor  did  lie  disdain  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  improvements  in  agriculture. 
1  The  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  drain  the 
Pontine  marshes,  indisputably  evinces  this  /iict. 
But  we  need  no  other  proof  than  his  letter  to 
Apronianus,  wherein  he  orders,  that  a  public  sli- 
I  pend  should  be  granted  to  an  African,  who  had 
I  come  to  Rome  to  teach  the  method  of  watering 
I  lands.*  The  prosperity  and  reputation  of  Italy 
sunk  with  Theodoric.  The  savage  manners 'of 
j  the  Lombards,  and  the  series  of  rapine  and  devas- 

i  *  •'Masnitudinis  vestrae  relatione  comperimus  Aqui- 
,  legium  lioraara  venisse  de  partibus  Africanis,  ubi  ars 
I  ipsa  pro  locorum  siccitate  magno  studio  semper  exco- 
fitiir,  qui  aridis  locis  aquas  possit  dare  vernatiles,  ut 
beneficio  sue  habltari  faciat  loca,  nimia  sterilitate  sic- 
cata."  Cassiod.  Var.  lib.  iii.  53.  Tfie  whole  letter 
is  very  curious,  though  it  enters  too  minutely  into  the 
advantages  of  irrigations ;  a  proof,  however,  that  they 
were  not  practised  in  Italy.  Cassiodorous  was  secie- 
tary  to  Theodoric;  and  his  twelve  books,  which  con- 
tain original  letters  and  dispatches,  respecting  this 
prince  and  his  successord,  are  a  most  valuable  body 
of  materials. 
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lations,  which  followed  one  another  in  the  times 
of  Charlemagne's  successors,  introduced  into  Italy 
that  universal  barbarism,  which  by  degrees,  over- 
spread all  Europe;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  it 
would  not  so  soon  have  emerged  Irom  it,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  some  beneficial  consequences  that  at- 
tended those  frantic  expeditions,  the  Crusades. 
Among  other  usetbl  arts  imported  (roni  the  east, 
the  followers  of  the  cross  brought  into  Italy  that  of" 
flooding  lands,  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
practised  in  this  country  after  the  ruin  of  the 
Gothic  empire.  They  had  been  accustomed  to 
behold  the  most  delicious  scenes  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes,  wliere  the  plains  resembled  a  beau- 
tiful garden,  cantoned  out  into  a  variety  of  parti- 
tions, and  refreshed  by  plentiful  streams  ;  and  the 
impressions  which  they  received  upon  the  spot 
were  so  strong,  that  they  were  not  effaced  alter 
their  return  into  Italy  ;  whence  it  happened,  that 
new  modes  of  culture  were  introduced,  which,  at 
once  embellished  and  fertilized  this  country. 

The  Piedmontese  and  Milanese  were  the  first 
who  profited  by  the  example  and  instruction  of  the 
Crusaders.  Every  spot  of  ground  in  Piedmont 
that  is  capable  of  irrigations,  has  been  nriade  to 
contribute  its  utmost  to  the  owner ;  and  indeed  i 
were  it  not  for  this  advantage,  the  whole  province 
would  be  miserably  barren.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
how  the  very  rivers  which  lay  waste  the  plain 
from  Chivasso  to  Turin,  as  it  has  been  intimated 
above,  make  some  amends,  by  submitting  to  be 
divided  into  little  streams  for  the  improvement  of 
the  lands.  Coni  is  situated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Stura  and  Gesso,  which  have  destroyed 
above  500  acres  of  land  m  the  neighborhood  ;  and 
would  have  threatened  the  ruip  of  the  town  itself, 
if  it  had  not  stood  upon  an  e  j-j'inence  ;  yet  these 
rivers  are  greatly  conducive  to*{ie  general  fertility 
of  this  part  of  Piemont;  the  Gesso,  in  particular, 
being  famous  for  the  warmth  and  fi-uitflilness  of 
its  waters,  which  are  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the 
minerals  of  the  Bagni  Vaudieri.  with  which  it  is 
impregnated.  From  Coni  to  Limoni,  the  vale  is 
watered  partly  by  the  Gesso,  whose  streams  are 
admirably  conducted ;  and  partly  by  the  Varme- 
nagna,  which  greatly  contributes  to  the  rich  crops, 
both  of  corn  and  grass,  with  which  this  tract  of 
land  abounds. 

In  the  way  between  Turin  and  Mount  Cenis, 
diversified  with  wild  and  raagnifiicent  views,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  sight  of  the  mea- 
dows, which,  at  particular  seasons,  are  equal  in 
point  of  verdure  to  any  in  England.  These  mea- 
dows are  watered  by  the  Duria,  which  descends 
with  vast  impetuosity  from  the  Alps,  and  causes 
frequent  devastations;  but  suffers  itsellj  in  return, 
to  be  confined  wilhin  narrow  drains  and  trenches, 
so  that  it  may  be  carried  on,  or  drawn  off  at  plea- 
sure. The  valley  is  closed  at  Novalese,  where 
they  shew  strangers  a  cascade  above  an  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  scarce  more  than  five  in 
breadth  ;  but,  contemptible  as  it  is,  it  has  furnished 
a  rill  for  the  use  of  the  adjacent  lands  ;  and  though 
the  ascent  from  Novalese  is  wonderlully  steep, 
and  sometimes  almost  perpendicular;  yet  even 
here  the  Duria  is  made  subservient  to  irrigations. 

If  a  man  would  see  this  art  carried  to  the  high- 
est point  of  perfection,  he  must  visit  the  state  of 
Milan,  where  every  part,  except  to  the  northward, 
bears  a  testimony  to  its  beneficial  effects.  So 
long  ago  as  the  year  1220,  the  famous  canal  of 


Muzza  was  made  fi-om  the  Adda ;  which,  being 
afterwards  joined  to  another,  gave  an  opportunity 
to  flood  the  whole  province  of  Lodi.  We  fre- 
quently meet  with  streair.s  above  streams,  crossing 
one  another  in  all  directions ;  and  sometimes  so 
complicated,  that  we  can  hardly  discover  whence 
they  came,  or  whither  they  are  going.  When  I 
was  at  Lodi  in  176S,  the  number  of  cows  in  this 
little  province  amounted  to  30,160;  and  I  heard 
from  unquestionable  authority  at  Milan,  that  the 
inhabitants  receive  commonly  70,0001.  a  year  for 
the  cheese  which  they  sell  to  foreigners,  indepen- 
dent of  what  is  reserved  (or  their  own  consump- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  must  be 
attributed  to  the  Adda,  for  the  soil  is  naturally 
meagre ;  and,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  the  quality 
of  the  soil  varies,  according  as  the  Adda  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  Po.  The  Adda  at  first 
moves  very  slowly,  and  very  few  land-floods  fall 
into  it,  as  it  passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
province  ;  and  we  find,  that  the  contiguous  lands 
are  not  rendered  very  fertile;  but  as  soon  as  the  ri- 
ver enters  the  upper  part,  it  has  a  much  quicker  de- 
scent ;  the  water  is  not  only  softened  and  meliora- 
ted, but  also  enriched  by  the  land-floods,  which 
bring  a  considerable  quantity  of  manure;  and  that 
kind  of  li-uitful  mud  is  conveyed  to  the  fields, 
which  the  Italians  call  il  fior  di  terra.  We  see 
the  superior  effects  of  it  about  Codogno.  and  the 
lands  adjoining  to  the  Cremonese,  where  the 
marsh-bent,  and  other  valuable  grasses,  are  found 
in  much  greater  plenty.  I  cannot  help  observing 
though  il  may  seem  foreign  to  the  purpose,  that 
there  are  no  permanent  meadows  in  this  province, 
which  produces  the  cheese,  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  Permesanj  for  it  is  the  constant 
practice  to  break  them  up  every  three  years,  and 
to  lay  them  down  again,  aher  taking  two  crops  of 
wheat,  and  one  of  flax,  or  millet,  or  maize  ;  it 
being  proved  by  experience,  that  if  the  meadows 
in  this  province  are  not  managed  after  this  man- 
ner, the  water  makes  the  grass  coarse  and  sour, 
and  very  prejudical  to  the  taste  of  the  milk.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  vast  range  of  meadows  in 
the  environs  of  Milan,  which  are  never  broken 
up,  because  the  water  is  never  let  over  them;  the 
soil  being  admirably  adapted  of  itself  to  throw 
out  the  best  son  of  grasses. 

In  the  territories  of  Venice,  irrigations  are  very 
frequent ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  use  of  them  in 
the  Trevisan  and  Paduan,  we  see  a  singular  in- 
stance of  their  efficacy  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vicenza;  where  the  Bacchiliogne  repays,  in  some 
measures,  the  mischief  that  has  been  done,  by 
bringing  a  sort  of"  calcareous  earth,  which  quickly 
dissolves  and  fattens  all  ihe  coiitiguouc  lands. 
There  are  meadows  in  this  [)rovince  mowed  three 
times,  lliough  ihey  lie  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
Alpse.  I  observed  it  more  particularly  in  the 
Valdagno,  which  is  washed  by  the  Agno,  full  of 
sand,  stone,  and  ballast;  and  I  could  not  account 
for  the  benefit  arising  Iron)  it,  but  by  supposing, 
thai  it  was  of  use  towards  binding  the  mucilagi- 
nous parts  of  the  roots  together.  In  the  province 
of  Brescia,  ihere  is  scarce  a  field  which  is  not 
watered;  and  were  it  not  lor  this  advantage,  the 
inhabitants  would  be  extremely  poor  ;  fbr  the  soil 
inclines  to  stone  and  gravel  throughout;  and  is 
sometimes  full  of  ferrigineous  particles.  Happily 
for  this  country,  there  is  abundance  of  fine  springs; 
and  there  are  three  rivers  which  make  it  more 
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productive,  than  any  other  province  in  the  Vene- 
tian state.  Thiese  are  tlie  Mela,  Chiese,  and 
Oglio;  the  last  of  which  runs  lor  more  than  fifty 
miles  through  the  Valcamonica,  and  is  as  famous 
for  the  fertilizing  quality  of  its  mud,  as  the  Adda 
itself^  The  plain  of  Bergamo  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  betvveeen  the  Oglio  and  Serio;  the  Serio 
and  Bremba;  and  the  Bremba  and  Adda ;  so 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  floating  is  universal. 
That  part  of  the  plain  between  the  two  last  rivers, 
called  the  Isola,  is  not  naturally  so  fertile  as  the 
others,  but  the  produce  is  much  more  considera- 
ble. It  has  twelve  communities,  or  parishes,  that 
vie  with  one  another  in  carrying  cultivation  to  its 
greatest  height;  they  reject  entirely  the  plough, 
and  do  every  thing  with  the  spade;  and  esteem 
five  acres  sufficient  maintenance  for  four  persons, 
taking  in  all  their  expenses  whatever ;  the  whole 
exhibited  a  sight  more  truly  pleasing,  than  all  the 
pompous  pageantry  in  churches  and  places.  The 
rivers  and  streams  in  the  Veronese  are  not  so  much 
used  for  the  flooding  of  corn-lands  and  pastures, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  state  of  the  Venice ;  but 
rice  has  been  long  cultivated  in  this  province.  It 
was  introduced  in  the  year  1522,  much  about  the 
same  time  as  in  the  Milanese,  and  other  parts  of 
Lombardy,  where  all  the  plantations  are  made  in 
the  lowest  part  of  valiies,  that  they  m.ay  be  more 
easily  overflood. 

That  the  difference  of  produce  in  Lombardy 
arises  chiefly  from  the  difference  of  water,  appears 
very  remarkably  in  the  Bolognese.  The  Reno 
comes  from  a  branch  of  the  Appennies,  which 
has  not  been  forced  to  give  way  to  cultivation; 
and  collecting  a  quantity  of  fruitful  earth  in  its 
passage  down  the  hills,  so  enriches  the  plain,  that 
the  corn-lands  never  fail  to  render  from  ten  to 
twelve  bushels  fir  one,  whenever  the  water  can 
be  conveyed  in  proper  seasons.  The  savana  is  of 
admirable  use  for  the  dying  of  silk  and  wool ;  but 
gives  very  little  assistance  to  vegetation ;  the  Idici 
is  still  worse  ;  and  the  rivulets,  which  wash  this 
plain  in  great  plenty,  are  of  very  inconsiderable 
advantage,  on  account  of  the  rawness  of  their 
water;  insomuch,  that  the  whole  plain,  at  an  ave- 
rage, does  not  produce  more  than  four  for  one. 
Bologna  was  called  with  propriety  la  grassa,  or 
the  fat,  before  the  Reno  was  diverted  from  its 
channel ;  for  it  destroyed  a  third  part  of  the  plain 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  one-half  of  it  at 
least  in  proportion  to  its  goodness  ;  but  surely  it  is 
to  be  wondered,  that  the  modern  voyage-writers 
should  pace  so  servilely  in  the  trammels  of  the 
earlier  ones,  as  to  give  Bologna  the  same  denomi- 
nation, notwithstanding  she  has  lost  so  fertile  a 
part  of  her  territory. 

From  Bologna  to  Tortona  we  meet  with  con- 
stant irrigatiotjs ;  but  tiiey  will  not  enable  the 
farmers  to  mow  the  meadows  but  thrice;  and  un- 
less the  lands  are  manured,  after  they  are  flooded, 
they  will  yield  but  two  crops  of  hay.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  generally  five  crops  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Milan,  and  in  the  province  of  Lodi, 
where  the  meadows  are  watered  every  eight  days 
during  the  summer,  if  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary. The  meadows  in  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  how 
much  soever  extolled,  do  not  yield  above  half, 
when  compared  with  those  in  the  Milanese;  the 
reason  of  which  may  be  easily  investigated.  The 
snow  that  comes  from  the  mountains  of  the  Swiss 
and  the  Grisons  does  not  begin  to  melt  before  June, 


and  continues  to  melt  in  July  and  August,  which 
gives  an  opportunity  to  water  the  lands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Po  as  late  as  September,  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country  being  high  till 
this  time ;  whereas  the  snow  that  comes  from  the 
Appennines  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po  begins 
to  melt  in  May,  and  very  little  of  it  remains  in 
the  latter  part  of  June ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the 
lands  in  the  dutchies  of  Modena  and  Parma,  at 
the  end  of  the  summer.  This  has  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  great  poet  and  philoso- 
pher.* 

Si  come  neve  tra  le  vive  travi, 
Per  lo  dosso  d'  Italia  si  congela, 
Snffinta  e  stretta  dalli  venti  schiavi, 

Poi  liquefatta  in  se  stessa  trapela, 
Pur  die  la  terra,  che  perde  ombra,  spiri, 
Si  che  par  fuoco  fonder  la  candela. 

One  would  be  tempted  to  imagine,  at  first  sight, 
that  nature  had  been  so  unkind  to  the  teritories  of 
Genoa,  as  to  make  them  incapable  of  cultivation  ; 
however,  it  is  certain,  that  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants has  supplied  this  delect.  We  see  hills 
almost  perpendicular,  covered  with  olives  and 
vines,  which  are  supported  by  stones  placed  in 
several  lines  in  the  form  of  a  wall.  When  the 
rains  fall  from  these  hills,  they  carry  along  with 
them  moulds  of  an  excellent  quality,  which  run- 
ning into  the  rivers,  fertilize  the  vales  to  an  aston- 
ishing degree. 

The  Lucquese  and  Tuscans  have  left  no  art  un- 
tried to  profit  by  irrigations.  The  Pope's  subjects 
are  undoubtedly  deficient  in  them.  I  remember 
to  have  seen  a  few  meadows  in  the  Appennines, 
on  the  banks  of  the  (^..lienti  and  Potenza,  that  had 
been  floated  ;  but  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty 
had  been  neglected ;  especially  a  very  beautiful 
plain  between  Case  Nuove  and  Foligno.  From 
Naples  as  far  as  Reggio,  the  lands  are  flooded 
where  an  opportunity  offers  itself;  and,  indeed, 
neither  the  cotton-plant,  nor  maize,  nor  corn, 
could  arrive  at  any  perfection  in  that  sultry  cli- 
mate, without  the  assistance  of  this  art,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  capital  branch  of 
husbandry  in  Italy ;  but  more  particularly  in  Lom- 
bardy, where  it  is  reduced  to  a  regular  system. 

Hi.  I  shall  consider,  in  the  last  place,  how  far 
the  want  of  good  water  affects  agriculture  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Italy;  and,  instead  of  dwelling  upon 
minute  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  mention,  I  shall  mark  out  a  few  places  that 
struggle  more  peculiarly  with  this  disadvantage. 

The  province  of  Istria  aflbrds  us  a  melancholy 
example  ;  of  which  a  great  part  is  dry,  barren, 
and  inhospitable.  From  Montona  to  Pola,  not  a 
single  spring  is  to  be  seen.  The  inhabitants  of 
S.  Vicenzo  and  Dignano  avail  themselves  of  cis-^ 
terns  which  have  been  built  lor  the  reception  ol' 
rain  ;  but  the  poor  shepherds  and  husbandmen 
have  no  other  water  to  drink,  but  what  is  taken 
out  of  ponds  or  lakes,  which  ought  more  properly 
to  be  called  marshes.  The  general  face  of  this 
part  of  Istria  shows  the  visible  marks  of  earth- 
quakes, or  volcanoes.  Sometimes  we  cross  im- 
mense and  deep  ravines,  which  are  entirely  dry; 
for  the  rivers  that  used  to  wash  them  have  been 
stopped  in  their  course,  and  have  forced  a  passage 
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into  other  places ;  forming  a  variety  of  lakes, 
which,  having:  no  outlets,  corrupt  all  the  air  in  the 
adjacent  countr}'.*  Sometimes  we  pass  over  hujje 
heaps  of  mountains,  which  submit  to  no  culture  or 
improvement ;  and  yield  no  other  profit,  but  what 
arises  from  quarries  of  stone,  whence  Venice  has 
received  materials  lor  building  from  very  early 
times.  The  road  also  leads  us  through  a  few  nar- 
row vallies,  which  are  naturally  fertile ;  but  even 
these  have  been  left  to  run  wild,  lor  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  hands  to  cultivate  them  ;  the 
contrary  of  which  may  be  seen  in  those  parts  ol 
Istria  that  are  tolerably  well  watered  ;  where  the 
farmers  are  not  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  Italians, 
either  in  skill,  or  industry. 

A  similar  instance  of  the  effects  of  bad  water 
may  be  observed  in  the  Maremma  of  Sienna  ;  a 
province  formerly  so  fruitflil  and  populous,  that, 
according  to  Livy,  it  furnished  Rome  with  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  in  the  second  Punic  war  ;*  but  it 
now  lies  waste  and  unpeopled.  It  is  intersected 
by  many  rivers,  which,  instead  of  conforming 
themselves  to  the  windings  of  the  valley,  burst 
out  on  all  sides  ;  and  occasion  such  frequent  inun- 
dations, that  the  vast  uneven  plain  is  almost  be- 
come a  continued  morass  ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
calamitous,  it  is  from  this  that  the  bulk  of  the 
peasants  are  supplied  with  water.  It  is  true,  that 
there  are  a  few  who  have  wells  ;  but  little  advan- 
tage is  to  be  derived  from  them  ;  for,  as  the  water 
lie?  lower  than  the  sea,  and  as  no  care  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  a  communication,  it  is  of  course 
brackish  and  unwholesome.  We  see  every  where 
dispersed  immense  fragments  of  cisterns  and  aque- 
ducts, which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  attest  the 
splendor  and  public  spirit  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Romans,  remind  us  of  the  negligence  and  degen- 
eracy of  their  successors. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  part  of  Ita- 
ly, more  thinly  inhabited,  or  less  productive,  than 
the  Dutchy  of  Ferrara,  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  richness  of  its  soil ;  whence  many  writers 
have  inferred,  that  the  rigor  of  the  Papal  govern- 
ment has  depopulated  the  country ;  but  this  is  a 
speculation  wholly  imaginary ;  tor  it  might  easily 
be  proved,  that  there  is  not  a  conquered  province 
in  the  Pope's  dominions,  nor  even  in  Italy,  more 
gently  taxed,  than  this  Dutchy.  But  though  there 
be  no  ground  to  complain  of  severe  impositions,  it 
is  certain,  that  it  labors  under  a  multiplicity  of 
difliculties  ;  among  which,  the  want  of  good  water 
is  not  the  least  considerable.  Those  who  live  near 
Ihe  Po,  or  at  a  moderate  distance  from  it,  filter 
carefully  that  water,  and  render  it  not  unpalata- 
ble ;  but  most  of  the  peasants  have  no  other  for 
common  use,  but  what  is  drawn  from  wells,  which 
they  find  as  pernicious  to  themselves,  and  to  their 
cattle,  as  what  is  taken  out  of  the  very  ditches  ; 
and,  if  they  attempt  to  dig  the  well  a  little  deeper 
than  usual,  they  never  fail  to  come  to  salt-water. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  this  inconvenience 
would  be  removed,  if  wells  or  cisterns,  for  the  re- 
ception of  rain,  were  made  afier  the  manner  of 
those  of  Venice;  which  are  so  admirably  con- 
trived, as  to  afford  very  sweet  and  wholesome 
water,  although  they  lie  deep  in  the  sea;  but  ihe 
— . 

*  Sir  William  Hamilton's  observations  upon  the  late 
dreadful  Cdlamity  in  Calabria,  seem  to  put  this  bevond 
a  doubt.  ^  •' 

*  Lib.  iv.  c.  52. 


truth  is,  many  Italian  gentlemen  are  so  scanda- 
lously parsimonious,  that  they  grudge  the  least  ex- 
pense of  this  nature  ;  which  obliges  the  peasants 
to  drink  whatever  is  nearest  at  hand,  whether  from 
rivers,  or  lakes,  or  marshes. 

1  shall  finish  my  remarks  with  observing,  that 
the  want  of  good  water  prevads  more  or  less 
through  the  whole  district  of  Rome  ;  which,  in  its 
proper  and  legal  sense,  comprehends  Ibrty  miles 
on  every  side  about  the  capital.*  Every  one 
knows  what  a  desolation  the  plague  made  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  Popes 
removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Avignon, 
where  they  resided  above  seventy  years  ;  and 
when  Gregory  the  Xlih  came  to  Rome,  he  found 
it  so  miserably  depopulated,  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants did  not  exceed  33,000.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Popes,  the  Colonnas'  and  Orsinis',  in 
their  turns,  carried  by  assault  both  the  city  and  its 
environs;  which  suffered  more  at  that  time  Irom 
the  Italians,  than  from  the  northern  nations  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  wretched  husband- 
men were  forced  to  abandon  their  houses,  and  the 
tillage  of  their  farms  ;  so  that  the  country  about 
Rome  was  overrun  with  woods  and  thickets,  and 
poisened  by  noxious  marshes,  resembling,  lor  the 
most  part,  what  is  now  to  be  seen  between  Ostia 
and  Nettuno.  In  this  season  of  public  distraction, 
almost  all  the  useful  arts  were  extinguished.  The 
wells  and  cisterns,  and  those  noble  remains  of 
magnificence,  the  aqueducts,  were  involved  in  the 
general  ruin  ;  and  the  popes,  who  have  had  the 
vanity  to  inscribe  their  names  upon  so  many  use- 
less edifices,  have  never  thought  fit  to  repair  the 
water-works  in  the  country,  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual had  an  interest.  We  learn  from  Fronti- 
nus,  who  has  written  the  most  accurately  upon 
this  subject,  that  there  were  three  aqueducts  in 
Rome,  during  the  times  of  the  republic  ;  and  that 
tour  were  added  in  the  reign  of  Auijustus  ;  so  that 
Rome  was  then  plentifully  supplied  with  water; 
and  we  may  gather  from  the  accounts  of  antiquity, 
that  numberless  little  streams  were  conducted  from 
these  aqueducts  to  supply  the  villages.  Indeed 
Augustus  was  so  attentive  to  this  important  con- 
cern, that  he  is  reported  to  have  brought  into 
Rome  the  Aqua  Alseatina,  which  was  of  a  bad 
quality,  lor  the  use  of  the  Naumachite;  that  the 
people  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  least  quan- 
tity of  water  that  was  reputed  more  wholesome.! 
In  succeeding  ages,  the  number  of  aqueducts  was 
considerably  increased.  The  splendid  appearance 
of  fountains  in  modern  Rome  has  led  many  to 
imagine,  that  few  cities  in  the  world  are  better 
llirnished  with  good  water;  but  the  reverse  of  this 
observation  seems  to  be  true.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied but  by  three  aqueducts,  two  of  which  are 
modern.  The  water  which  comes  from  the  Lago 
Bracciano  to  S.  Pietro  Montorio  has  a  very  ofl^en- 
sive  taste ;  and  the  Acqua  Felice  of  Sixtus  V. 
thoun;h  generally  preferred  to  it,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  of  a  better  quality.  The  Acqua  Ver- 
gine,  brought  from  the  Sabina  by  Agrippa,  is  the 
only  water  conveyed  by  an  ancient  aqueduct  ; 
and  that  this  is  entire,  is  owing  to  the  circumstance 


*  Almost  all  the  voyage-writers,  speakiug  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  call  it  the  Campa^^na ;  either 
not  knowing,  or  not  reflecting;,  that  the  Campagna  di 
Roma  takes  in  only  the  boundaries  of  ancient  Latium. 

t  See  Frontinus,  1.  ii.  §.  II.  de  aquaeductibus  urbis 
Romae  "ne  quid  salubrioribus  aquis  detraherent." 
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of  its  being;  almost  wholly  under  fiffound.*  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  wholesome  water  in  Rome; 
and  such  as  prefer  ^ood  water  to  (rood  air,  choose 
to  live  in  this  quarter  of"  the  city,  notwithstanding 
its  low  situation.  Since  then  there  remains  but 
one  ancient  aqueduct  in  Rome,  it  is  less  strange,  i 
that  the  aqueducts  in  the  country  have  lain  totally  j 
neglected ;  and,  as  the  expense  in  repairing  them  • 
is  too  considerable  for  private  persons,  it  has 
obliged  many  to  seek  habitations  in  other  parts. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  principal  towns  in 
the  district  are  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fountains  ;  but  the  thinly-scattered  people,  who 
inhabit  the  miserable  hovels  in  the  country,  are 
destitute  of  this  advantage  ;  they  have,  for  the 
most  part,  neither  springs  nor  cisterns,  nor  even 
wells ;  but  are  obliged  to  fetch  the  water  for  all 
uses  whatever  from  stagnated  pools,  which  occa- 
sions such  distempers  as  are  common  to  places  in 
a  similar  situation.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  the 
cattle  cannot  subsist  there  during  the  summer, 
without  the  utmost  hazard  ;  and  that  it  is  usual 
for  them  to  die  very  fast  in  a  dry  winter;  a  mis- 
fortune which  befalls  even  the  sheep,  as  the  shep- 
herds have  assured  me  :  and  it  is  well  known, 
that,  in  harvest-time,  the  reapers  frequently  pay 
more  for  water  than  l(.)r  wine,  as  the  former  is  so 
scarce,  and  sometimes  brought  Irom  a  greater  dis- ! 
tance.  Upon  the  whole,  the  want  of  good  waier 
will  suggest  naturally  a  reason  for  the  desolated 
state  of  the  districts  of  Rome  ;  though  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  this  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
abuse  of  the  chamber  of  corn,  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  future  paper.  J.  S. 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  GLANDERS  AND  BLIND 
STAGGERS  IN  HORSES.  EFFECTUAL  REME- 
DV  FOR  WORMS  IN  CHILDREN. 

For  tlie  Fanners'  Register. 

Madison  co.,  Va.,  jfpril  I7th,  1838. 
Seeing  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Farmers'  | 
Register  an  ^c^couii't  of  a  fatal  disease  prevailing 
among  the  horses  in  some  of  the  lower  countries, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  the  glanders,  or  blind  stag- 
gers, fi-om  the  manner  in  which  they  are  affected; 
I  am  induced  to  communicate  to  my  brother  liirm- 
ers,  through  your  valuable  paper,  a  remedy  that 
I  have  never  known  to  fail,  effecting  a  cure  if 
practiced  in  time.  Whether  the  glanders,  and 
what  is  called  blind  staggers,  is  the  same  disease 
or  not,  they  are  certainly  nearly  allied.  The  head 
i.<5  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  both  cases  ;  it  com- 
mences with  violent  inflammation  of  the  head, 
and  soon  matter  forms  in  the  glands  between  the 
nostril  and  brain.  The  disease  prevailed  in  this 
neighborhood  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  first 
horse  I  had  ever  seen  with  the  disease  belonged 
to  my  fiither,  who  had  lost  several  previous  to  the 
one  then  sick ;  the  horse  was  then  on  his  broad- 
side, and  was  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case.  I  had 
heard  that  boring  into  the  scull  with  a  gimlet 
would  relieve  them.  I  procured  a  large  ten  penny 
gimlet,  and  just  between  the  eves  of  the  horse  1 
bored  in  about  three  inches.  This  gave  vent  to 
the  matter  which  had  formed  in  the  glands,  the 

*Minus  injurise  subjacent subterranea,  nee  gelicidis, 
nee  caloribus  exposita.    Frontin.  1.  1.  §.  121. 


horse  appeared  to  be  relieved  from  pain,  and  by 
introducing  a  probe  for  a  day  or  two,  the  horse 
was  upon  bis  feet  and  feeding,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
was  entirely  restored,  and  was  a  serviceable  horse 
for  some  years.  The  next  case  was  a  riding  horse 
of  my  own.  Such  was  the  violence  of  the  pain, 
that  he  would  thrust  his  head  against  the  side  of 
the  stable  and  bear  with  his  weight  tor  a  minute, 
then  stagger  about  until  he  became  too  weak  to 
stand.  I  then  proceeded  to  bore  with  a  ten-penny 
gindet  as  described  in  the  other  case,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  horse  was  well. 

Whilst  I  have  my  pen  in  my  hand  I  will  give 
you  another  fact  which  may  profit  some  of  your 
readers ;  I  took  charge  of  my  estate  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  having  from  that  time  until  now  from 
thirty  to  sixty  in  family,  and  within  that  time  have 
not  lost  one  child  under  twelve  years  (either  black 
or  white)  with  the  exception  of  one  a  few  hours 
after  its  birth,  and  I  attribute  it  principally  to  the 
Ibllowing  remedy,  which  keeps  them  free  from 
worms :  Take  the  fat  of  old  bacon  sliced  and  fried 
in  a  pan,  until  the  essence  is  all  out  of  it,  take  out 
the  rind  first,  then  put  as  much  worm  seed  as  is  ne- 
cessary (vulgarly  called  Jerusalem  oak,)  as  much 
sugar  or  molasses  as  will  make  it  palitable,  give 
it  three  mornings  in  succession.  The  children 
will  eat  it  freely,  some  you  will  have  to  restrain 
from  eating  too  much.  Incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, I  have  known  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  large  worms  come  from  a  child  of 
three  or  four  years  old.  lusually  give  the  medi- 
cine spring  and  fall.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the 
above  remedy  was  more  practiced  in  families,  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of 
many  chddren,  for  if  worms  are  not  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  disease  with  children,  they  greatly 
aggravate  disease  of  any  other  character. 

J.  F.  C. 


EXPENSE  AND  NET  POFITS  OF  M.  AMANS  CAR- 
RIER'S WHITE  MULBERRY  PLANTATIONS. 

Kor  the  Farmers'  Register. 

The  readers  of  the  Farmers'  Register  have 
already  had  submitted  to  them  translations  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  letters  of  M.  Amans  Car- 
rier to  M.  Eonafous,  which  presented  the  highly 
interesting  details  of  his  practical  operations  in 
rearing  silk-worm.s,  and  the  estimates  of  expenses 
and  profits.  There  still  remained  another,  the 
seventh  letter,  concerning  his  mulbery  planting, 
and  written  in  the  same  manner  of  minute  detail, 
the  length  of  which  forbids  its  being  given  here 
in  full  ;  and  the  more  as  the  kind  of  iree  treated  of 
("the  morus  alba  or  white  mulberry,)  will  never  be 
chosen  for  cultivation  in  this  country,  now  that  the 
greatly  superior  value  of  the  morus  multicaulis  is 
so  well  established  ;  and  consequently  the  post- 
ponement of  returns,  no  more  than  the  heavy  and 
unusual  labors  of  M.  Carrier,  will  never  have  to  be 
encountered  by  any  new  beginner  in  this  country. 
But  though  the  details  of  the  experience  of  the 
writer  in  mulberry  culture,  for  this  reason,  would 
convey  but  little  instruction,  as  precepts  or  practi- 
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cal  directions  to  cuiturists  here,  still,  though  indi- 1 
rectly,  his  statements  are  highly  instructing  as  I 
well  as  interesling.  M.  Bonafous  requested  this  I 
account  from  his  correspondent,  doubtless  because  ' 
of  the  unusual  cost  of  the  plantation,  and  because 
the  items  of  expense  had  been  so  accurately  noted. 
And  if  the  facts  exhibited  serve  to  prove  to  those, 
in  France,  who  might  be  forced  to  incur  such 
heavy  expenditures,  that  the  profits  would  yet 
greatly  surpass  the  cost,  then  still  higher  profits 
do  those  same  facts  indirectly  offer  to  American 
planters,  who  can  obtain  as  large  products  in  less 
than  one-lburth  of  the  time,  or  at  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  in  money,  time,  and  labor  com- 
bined. It  is  principally  with  the  view  of  impres- 
Bing  this  unavoidable  inference,  and  the  important 
though  indirect  instruction  which  it  conveys  to 
American  cuiturists,  that  we  now  shall  condense, 
and  ofTer  to  the  readers  of  the  Farmers'  Register, 
the  more  important  parts  of  this  long  French 
article,  accompanied  by  our  own  remarks  on  the 
whole. 

It  should  be  premised  that,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  silk-culture  is  generally  con- 
ducted in  Europe,  M.  Carrier's  estimates  of  cost 
and  profit,  (which  have  already  been,  or  are  now 
to  be  exhibited,)  could  well  be,  and  doubtless  were, 
made  with  much  precision  and  correctness.  In  that 
country,  it  is  most  usually  the  case,  that  the  mul- 
berry leaves  are  bought  from  the  owner  of  the  trees 
by  another  person  who  owns  and  feeds  the  silk- 
worms. Thus,  the  market  price  of  leaves,  for  every 
day  and  year,  is  as  well  known  in  France,  as  the 
prices  of  grain  or  hay  in  this  country.  Add  to  this 
that  the  quantities  of  leaves  furnished  by  parti- 
cular trees,  or  plantations,  must  be  ascertained 
every  year,  because  sold  by  weight,  and  there 
can  be  left  but  small  room  for  error  in  estimating 
in  advance  the  products  of  any  known  lot  of  trees. 
Therefore,  when,  in  his  preceding  letters,  M.  Car- 
rier charged  his  silk  with  the  value  of  the  leaves 
used  for  feeding,  and  when  he  estimates  (in  the 
letter  now  under  consideration,)  the  money  price 
of  the  products  of  his  trees,  there  is  no  ground  for 
uncertainly,  except  so  far  as  he  may  have  erred  in 
estimating  the  quantities  of  leaves  produced  by 
trees  of  certain  degrees  of  size  and  vigor;  and 
even  in  this,  he  could  not  err  greatly,  having  as 
guides  the  general  estimates  and  long  experience 
of  the  growers  of  France  and  Italy. 

There  is  another  important  lesson  which  the 
American  culturist  may  learn  from  this  account. 
This  is  the  fact  which  may  be  inferred — and  which 
would  at  first  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have 
made  no  estimate— that  a  plantation  of  white  mul- 
berry trees,  though  the  two-year  old  grafted  stocks 
may  be  bought  at  12  to  15  cents,  costs  more  in 


France  than  a  multicaulis  plantation  would  cost 
here,  even  if  trees  of  equal  size  had  been  bought  at 
$1.50  each,  which  was  about  the  price  last  winter. 
Starding  as  may  be  this  assertion,  its  truth  will  be 
made  manifest  to  any  one  who  will  calculate  the 
product  of  any  certain  sum,  (whether  $10  or 
$1000,)  laid  out  in  both  kinds,  and  the  stock  of 
each  propagated  and  nursed  in  the  most  approved 
and  usual  manner  for  each,  for  the  8  years'  time, 
which  must  elapse  before  the  white  mulberry  trees 
are  fit  for  use.  Cost  in  time  and  labor  alone  may 
be  as  heavy  as  any  amount  of  price  in  money;  and 
the  price  of  multicaulis  trees,  extravagant  as  it 
was  in  this  country,  could  not  amount  to  as  much 
as  the  great  labor  and  long  postponed  returns  of 
M.  Carrier's  white  mulberry  trees.  If  his  plant- 
ings had  been  of  the  former  instead  of  the  latter 
kind,  he  might  have  gathered  the  leaves  on  the 
second  year,  and  have  had  the  benefit  of  six  years' 
crops,  before  he  ventured  to  take  the  first  from  his 
white  mulberry  trees.  This  is  in  addition  to  all 
the  superiority  of  value,  and  greater  facility  in- ga- 
thering the  leaves  of^  the  morus  multicaulis,  com- 
pared to  the  morus  alba,  even  when  the  plantations 
of  both  have  reached  their  most  productive  state. 
But  it  is  proper  to  suspend  further  remark  and 
comparison,  until  M.  Carrier's  facts  and  estimates 
I  are  presented. 

Sanguine  as  was  this  experimenter,  when  com- 
mencing silk  culture  in  the  almost  untried  region 
of  Aveyron,  and  zealous  as  he  proved  himself,  in 
I  the  prosecution  of  his  successive  trials,  he  never- 
'  theless  proceeded  at  first  with  hesitation  and  much 
i  caution.    He  then  stood  on  similar  ground  to  that 
!  of  many  persons  in  this  country  who  have  be- 
I  lieved  that  silk  culture  would  be  profitable  here,  but 
!  whose  confidence  was  not  so  entire  as  to  make 
them  throw  aside  all  doubts  and  fears,  and  boldly 
to  commence  the  business.     His  progress,  there" 
fore,  was  slow. 

His  first  attempt  was  made  in  1819,  when  every 
thing  was  new,  and  every  requisite  was  wanting. 
Besides  losing  a  considerable  number,  he  saved  166 
lbs.  of  cocoons  of  very  good  quality,  which  were 
sold  for  319  francs.  The  total  expense  was  282 
francs  leaving  37  of  clear  profit.  This  small  result 
was  satisfactory,  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  disadvantage.  All  the  expenses  had  been  ex- 
traordinary, because  of  the  newness  of  the  busi- 
ness; and  the  leaves  consumed  cost  the  very  high 
price  of  8^  francs  the  quintal  (or  100  lbs.) 

In  1820,  he  obtained  92  lbs.  of  cocoons  from  the 
ounce  of  eggs,  and  S7  lbs.  in  1821 ;  which  last  pro- 
duct, small  as  it  is,  compared  to  such  as  ought  to 
be  reached,  is  yet,  says  M.  Carrier,  "superior  to 
that  obtained  habitually  in  the  countries  where 
this  industry  prospers." 
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In  these  trials,  he  had  been  governed  by  the 
usual  and  long  established  practices  of  the  south 
of  France.  Afterwards  he  discarded  whatever 
seemed  unsupported  by  reason,  and  relied  upon 
the  lights  furnished  by  the  writings  of  Dandolo 
and  other  enlightened  silk-culturists.  With  these 
better  guides,  and  especially  by  pursuing  Dandolo's 
method  as  nearly  as  circumstances  permitted,  in 
1822,  his  product,  from  3  oz.  of  eggs,  rose  to  107 
lbs.  of  cocoons  to  the  ounce.  "I  have  since," 
adds  JM.  Carrier,  "conducted  rearings  every  year, 
which  have  always  approached,  and  often  surpas- 
sed 100  lbs.  of  cocoons  from  the  ounce  of  eggs  ; 
but  that  exceeded  all,  as  it  yielded,  from  7^  oz.  of 
eggs,  nearly  10  quintals  of  cocoons,  or  a  little  more 
than  128  lbs.  to  the  ounce  of  eggs."  It  was  of  this 
crop  that  the  interestingdetails  were  given  at  length 
in  the  previous  pages  of  the  Farmers  Register. 

"When  once  persuaded,"  continues  M.  Carrier, 
■"by  facts  so  constant  that  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms would  succeed  admirably  at  Rodez,  it  was 
time  to  think  of  planting  mulberries.  However, 
I  proceeded  with  so  much  tmiidity  and  caution, 
that  I  planted  only  20  trees  in  1822,  and  138  in 
1823."  His  countrymen  had  no  faith  even  that 
mulberry  trees  would  succeed  in  that  region,  when 
subjected  to  be  annually  stripped  of  their  leaves  ; 
and  though  a  few  fine  and  large  trees  were  stan- 
ding here  and  there,  their  vigor  was  attributed  to 
their  exemption  from  being  robbed  of  their  leaves. 
It  was  M.  Carrier's  main  object  to  convince  his 
countrymen  of  their  ability  to  profit  by  silk  culture, 
and  to  induce  their  making  the  trial ;  and  to  effect 
this,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  perform  every  thing,  and  to  present 
facts  in  contradiction  to  all  existing  objections 
founded  on  prejudice.  Hence,  as  well  as  for  his 
own  profit,  the  commencement  of  the  plantation 
which  is  the  subject  of  his  seventh  letter,  and 
also  the  regular  accounts  kept  of  all  the  items  of 
expense. 

The  place  for  the  planting  was  near  Marcillac, 
on  a  soil  among  the  worst  for  its  barrenness  and 
unfitness  for  cultivation,ia  consequence  of  being  (iail 
of  stones;  and  was  selected  by  its  proprietor  because 
it  had  previously  brought  in  no  profit  whatever, 
and  therefore  its  occupation,  or  loss,  would  cost 
nothing.  Its  only  redeeming  quality,  (though 
M.  Carrier  seems  to  have  attached  no  importance 
to  the  circumstance,)  was  that  the  soil  was  calca- 
reous; and  most  probably  excessively  so,  as  it  was 
also  very  poor.  It  was  probably  a  chalky  soil, 
though  that  is  not  stated.  In  addition  to  his  own 
interest  directing  the  choice  of  (his  stony,  unpro- 
ductive and  worthless  land,  he  had  another  object. 
In  applying  so  rebellious  a  soil  to  this  purpose,  if 
he  succeeded,  it  would  silence  every  objection,  and 


remove  every  doubt  of  success,  on  better  landSk 
The  ground  to  be  planted  amounted  to4  hectares, 
or  nearly  10  American  acres.  The  surface  soil 
was  but  of  little  depth,  and  so  light  that  in  sum- 
mer its  panicles  were  carried  off'  in  dust,  by  high 
winds,  as  from  public  roads.  Some  dwarfish  oaks 
and  mean  walnuts  were  scattered  here  and  there, 
and  many  plum  trees  intermixed  with  briers.  These 
were  all  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  land.  In  one 
part  was  a  small  piece  of  flax-ground,  which  was 
very  good,  its  use  and  product  having  long  been 
the  perquisite  of  the  vine-dresser,  who  had  im- 
proved, manured,  and  tilled  it  well.  Such  were 
the  several  parts  of  the  intended  plantation  of 
mulberry  trees. 

The  land  was  full  of  stones,  both  upon  and  be- 
neath the^urface.  The  flax-ground,  it  is  true, 
had  been  cleaned  of  them  to  a  good  depth ;  but 
the  stones  thus  taken  off'  had  been  thrown  on  the 
other  adjoining  land,  and  now  served  to  increase 
the  quantity  there  requiring  removal.  Half  of 
the  earliest  planting,  of  50  trees,  was  in  the  flax- 
ground,  the  only  good  part  of  the  lot ;  the  other  half 
in  the  worst — all  the  remainder  being  alike  the 
worst.  Every  care  was  used  in  the  planting,  and 
some  manure  given  to  every  tree.  Contrary  to 
expectation,  those  in  the  flax-ground  suffered  much 
under  the  drought  of  the  next  summer,  while  the 
the  trees  in  the  land  full  of  stones  withstood  it, 
much  better.  This  induced,  in  all  the  subsequent 
plantings,  the  stones,  which  were  necessarily  taken 
up,  to  be  replaced  in  part,  instead  of  being  carried 
off'  the  land.  Thus  the  mode  of  planting  and  dis- 
posing of  the  stones  was  varied  more  than  once  ; 
but  in  every  mode  the  labor  was  prodigious.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  several  operations,  as 
the  estimates  of  expense  will  be  given  in  full.  But, 
one  process  (for  the  planting  of  1830)  will  be 
stated,  as  a  specimen,  and  also  because  this  mode 
was  the  most  approved,  and  deemed  the  cheapest 
effectual  preparation. 

Strips  of  12  feet  wide  were  marked  off'  across 
the  ground  for  every  intended  row,  and  opened, 
and  all  the  loose  stones,  as  well  as  the  more  scanty 
quantity  of  earth,  taken  out,  down  to  the  fixed, 
stones  (jusqu'auferme.)  The  stone  and  earth  were 
laid  separately  on  the  borders  of  the,  wide  trench 
thus  opened.  Some  of  the  stones  were  then  put  back 
first,  so  as  to  form  the  bottom  layer,  but  not  so 
close  as  to  prevent  earth  settling  into  the  interstices, 
and  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  passing  through. 
When  stones  of  suitable  size  were  not  plenty 
enough  for  this  lower  bed,  others  were  added  from  . 
the  old  heaps  made  by  clearing  them  formerly 
from  the  flax-ground.  And  all  those  dug  up  of 
sufficient  size  and  proper  shape  for  the  stone  wall, 
were  carried  for  that  purpose  to  the  line  surround- 
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intj  the  lot,  where  the  wall  was  to  be  built.  At 
every  stake  showing  where  a  tree  was  to  be  af- 
terwards planted,  a  sufficient  space  (5  or  6  feet 
across,)  was  kept  free  from  the  replaced  stones, 
60  that  none  should  need  removal  at  the  time  for 
piantiniT,  The  trenches  were  finished  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1829.  The  extent  of  land  prepared  so 
laboriously  measured  100  toises  in  length,  and 
8  toises  i,i  breadth.  The  quantity  of  stones 
remaining,  after  all  the  replacing  in  the  trenches, 
was  estimated  at  150  tumbril  loads,  which 
were  all  carried  without  the  lot.  The  earth 
which  had  been  dug  out,  served  to  fill  the  holes 
left  lor  the  trees,  after  their  being  set  out — to  fill 
the  interstices  between  the  stones — and  also  to 
fiirnish  a  covering  layer  of  5  or  6  inches  thick. 
The  young  trees,  when  set  out,  in  the  places  left 
(or  them,  had  some  earth  and  also  manure  filled 
in  among  and  over  their  roots,  then  a  layer  of  6 
inches  of  earth,  and  on  that  was  placed  a  sort  of 
pavement  of  flat  stones  laid  in  contact,  but  not 
closely  jointed.  Earth  was  then  laid  on,  to  the 
original  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

All  the  trees  were  set  at  15 feei  square,  a  distance 
unusually  small  in  France.  The  growth  of  all 
except  those  on  the  flax-ground  was  very  good. 
M.  Carrier  states  the  condition  of  each  year's  plan- 
ting ;  and  when,  in  their  turn,  describing  the  297 
trees  set  out  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  he  says  that 
they  would  yield  the  next  season,  (1837,)  which 
would  be  the  11th  from  the  setting  out,  40  lbs.  of 
leaves  each,  on  the  average  ;  and  he  ascribes  their 
very  good  condition  ('■Hres  satisfaisant,^'' )  to  the 
circumstance  of  not  having  had  their  leaves  plucked 
until  they  were  8  years  old.  That  is,  we  infer, 

8  years  from  his  planting  ;  which  would  be  at  least 

9  from  the  grafting,  if  not  10 ;  and  certainly  10, 
more  probably  11,  and  perhaps  12  years,  from  the 
coming  up  of  the  stocks  from  the  aeed. 

What  would  American  culturists  think  of  such 
expensive  labors  as  the  above  described,  and  that 
merely  preparatory  for  mulberry  and  silk  culture, 
and  from  which  no  returns  are  to  be  obtained  until 
after  a  growth  of  at  least  5,  and  the  better  ir6,  7, 
and  even  8  years  after  the  planting  ?  Nevertheless, 
the  accounts  of  cost  and  products,  which  will  be 
exhibited,  show  clearly  that  even  this  unusual  and 
enormous  outlay  would  not  only  be  reimbursed, 
but  would  leave  a  very  large  net  profit. 

Passing  over  the  operations  of  the  successive 
annual  plantings,  and  other  details,  we  proceed  to 
the  statements  of  expenses  and  profits.  It  will  be 
given  in  M.  Carrier's  own  figures,  and  an  exact, 
though  somewhat  condensed  version  of  hie  own 
worde. 


Vol.  VII— 39 


"1825. — Expense  of  planting  50  mulberry  trees. 

Francs.  Centimes 


50  detached  pits,  or  lioles,  dug  at  25 

centimes  .         .         -         - 

50  mulberry  trees  bought  at  75  c. 
Manure  for  50  trees,  at  60  c. 
5  days'  work  in  planting,  at  1  f.  75  o. 


12.50* 
37.50 
30. 
7.50 

87.50 


Cost  per  tree,  1  franc  75  centimes. 
'1826. — Expense  of  297  mulberry  trees  planted. 


Digging  297  holes,  at  25  c.    - 

297  trees  at  75  centimes 

Removal  of  stones  dug  up;  24  days' 
work,  at  1.50     -         -         -         . 

Bringing  earth  from  wiihout  the  lot, 
to  fill  the  vacancies  left  in  the 
holes,  by  the  removal  of  the 
stones  ;  19  days'  work  at  1.50     - 

Manure  for  297  trees,  at  40  centimes 

26  days'  work  in  plantinrr,  at  1.50, 


74.25 
222.75 

36. 


28.50 
118.80 
39. 

519.30 


Cost  per  tree,  1  fi-anc,  75  centimes. 
"1830. — Expense  of  120  mulberry  trees  planted. 

Preparation  of  3360  square  metres 

of  land,  whether  in  moving  the 

earth,  forming  the  bed  of  stones, 

carrying    oflT   the  superabundant 

stones,  or  bringing  from  without 

the  earth  that  was  deficient ;  137 

days'  work,  at  1  i;  50  c.    -         -         205.60 
120  mulberrry  trees,  at  75  c.  -         -         90. 
13  days'  work  in  planting      -        -        19.50 


315. 

Cost  per  tree,  2  f.  62|  c. 

"1833. — Expense  of  270  trees  planted. 

Opening  9  trenches,  each  of  150  me- 
tres in  length,  and  preparation  of 
the  intervals  between  the  trees  ; 
209  days'  work,  at  1  f  50  c.       -         313.60 

9  days'  work  of  tumbril,  in  carrying 
away  the  useless  stones,  at  5  f^  45. 

270  trees  at  75  c.  -        -         -        202.50 

7  days'  work  of  a  woman,  to  gather 

moss,  (for  manure,)  at  1  f  -  7. 

31  days'  work  for  the  plantation,  at 
1.50  .... 


Cost  per  tree,  2  fr.  27^  c. 


46.50 
614.50 


*  The  franc  is  equal  to  1S§  cents,  and  the  centime 
is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  fianc. 
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"1834. — 36  mulberry  trees  planted. 

5  days'   work  lor  the  plarilalion,  at 

1  Ir.  50  c. 7.50 

36  mulberry  trees  at  75  c.        -        -  27. 
3  days'  work,  at  4.50      -        -        -        4.50 


39. 


Cost  per  tree,  1.  fr.  8  c. 

60  trees,  in  the  vineyard,  have  been 
planted  at  ditFerent  times,  and  at 
almost  no  expense ;  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  charge  them,  including 
the  cost  of  the  tree,  at  1  franc 
each,  at   -        -        -        - 

The  expense  of  the  surrounding 
stone  wall,  1040  metres  long,  and 
1  metre  high,  ought  to  be  charged 
to  the  plantation;  but  only  half 
the  entire  expense,  as  the  wall  en- 
closes as  much  of  other  ground, 
occupied  by  the  garden,  house  and 
dependencies ;  let  the  share  of 
cost  then  be,  520  metres  of  wall 
(one  half  of  the  Avhoie)  at  62^ 
centimes, 


60. 


325. 


Total  of  all  expenses  incurred      1960.30 

"  To  this  sum  should  be  added  the  price  of  the 
preparation  of  two  parts  not  yet  planted,  and 
which  it  is  easy  to  estimate.  They  will  probably 
cost  330  francs;  let  us  suppose  400,  and  the  total 
expense  will  be  2360  f  30  c.  But  to  cover  any 
minor  expenses  which  possibly  may  have  been 
passed  over,  or  which  may  be  necessary  hereafter, 
I  adopt  the  round  sum  of  2500  francs,  or  3  fr.  for 
each  mulberry  tree  planted.  In  this  calculation, 
I  allow  nothing  for  rent,  because  the  land  before 
yielded  none. 

"Let  us  see  now  what  are  the  actual  products, 
and  those  which  may  be  safely  expected  in  a 
short  time,  estimating  the  leaves  or  only  4  francs 
the  quintal  (100  lbs.)  whilst  the  average  price  for 
the  last  twenty  years  in  the  Cevennes  has  been  5 
francs. 

'^Probable  quantity  of  leaves  to  be  gathered  next 
spring,  (1837.) 

25  trees  planted  in  1825,  at  60  lbs.  of 

leaves,          .         -         .  .  .         1,500 

297                               1826  40  -       11,880 

80  only  in                    1830  30  -        2,400 

15,780 


"These  trees  having  been  planted  at  different 
epochs,  1  will  suppose  them,  to  render  my  calcu- 
lation more  mtelligible,  all  of  the  age  of  eight 
years  at  the  actual  moment.  This  fiction  appears 
to  me  quite  admissible. 


"I  shall  have  then,  on  the  eighth  year,  157 
quintals  of  leaves,  which  at  the  price  of  4  francs, 
will  yield  628  Irancs;  that  is  to  say,  an  income  of 
rather  more  than  25  per  cent,  upon  the  2500  francs 
of  expense.  In  four  years  more,  the  trees  of  all 
the  plantings  may  be  gathered  l>om;  and  at  that 
time  I  assign  to  them  a  very  low  product,  in  sup- 
posing it  to  be  40  lbs.  for  each  tree.  The  whole 
number,  833  trees, will  furnish  333  quintals  and 
20  lbs.  of  leaves.  Drop  the  excess,  and  sup- 
pose only  300  quintals,  which  at  4  francs  would 
be  worth  1200  francs;  and  this,  on  the  twelvth 
year,  would  be  a  revenue  approaching  50  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  expended. 

"Let  us  come  by  supposition,  to  1845,  and  va- 
lue the  property  after  IS  years  of  existence.  We 
shall  find,  without  question,  if  the  trees  continue 
to  receive  proper  attention,  that  the  crop  will  be 
80  lbs.  per  tree,  and  lor  the  833  trees,  666  quin- 
tals. Dropping  the  66  quintals,  the  remaining 
600,  at  4  Irancs,  will  bring  2400  f.  or  100  per  cent, 
on  ihe  capital. 

"1  will  push  no  further  the  calculation  of  pro- 
babilities; I  give  it  up,  with  confidence,  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  best  informed  men  of  all  coun- 
tries; and  I  pronounce  that  they  will  find  my 
statements  of  profit  below  the  truth.  In  this  ex- 
hibit may  be  seen  the  secret  of  the  riches  of 
the  countries  which  have  known  how  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  this  valuable  culture. 

"The  advantages  of  these  plantations  do  not 
stop  here  ;  then  follow  the  profits  both  of  rearing 
the  silk-worms,  and  of  reeling  the  silk,  which  in 
many  cases  may  double  the  sum  of  the  products. 
But  these  are  separate  and  distinct  branches  of 
industry,  and  of  which  I  have  already  presented 
the  estimates  in  one  of  my  last  letters."* 

The  writer  adds,  that  in  estimating  products, 
he  had  stated  them  at  only  three-fourths  of  the 
supposed  amount  in  common  years,  that  the  omit- 
ted fourth  might  serve  as  an  abundant  offset 
against  losses  from  bad  seasons.  He  presumes 
that  the  allowance  thus  made  is  most  ample;  as 
indeed  it  would  permit  a  total  loss  of  the  crop, 
from  late  spring  frosts,  or  other  causes,  once  in 
every  four  years. 

There  is  however  one  apparent,  and  another 
real  omission,  in  the  above  charges.  The  first  is, 
that  Hothingis  charged  for  cultivation.  No  doubt 
there  was  good  reason  for  this  omission,  though 
none  is  mentioned.  Perhaps  some  other  crops 
were  raised  in  the  intervals  between  the  trees, 
which  fully  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  cultivation. 
The  cultivation  of  other  crops  in  mulberry  grounds 
is  general  in  France,  even  after  the  trees  reach 


*  Translated  for,  and  published  in  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister ;  See  pp.  94  to  96,  of  vol.  vii. 
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their  full  growth;  and  for  that  purpose,  they  are 
planted  very  wide  apart.  M.  Carrier  planted 
closer,  that  his  trees  might  occupy  the  whole 
ground,  after  being  well  advanced  in  growth. 
But  still,  at  15  feet  distance,  they  would  not  forbid 
other  tillage  before  the  trees  were  8  years   old. 

The  other  omission  is  of  the  interest  properly 
chargeable  upon  the  outlay.  However,  let  this 
charge  be  added,  and  the  balance  of  profit  would 
still  be  large. 

We  have  now  presented  M.  Carrier's  estimates 
of  the  cost  and  profit  of  white  mulberry  (morus 
alba)  culture  in  France,  the  trees  being  of  the  kind 
then  deemed  the  best,  and  which  are  still  the  kind 
in  general  use  there.  It  would  be  a  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  addition  to  this  article,  it 
there  could  be  presented  a  comparative  arithmeti- 
cal and  correct  estimate  of  the  cost  and  profit  of 
cultivating  the  morus  multicauUs  in  this  country, 
not  for  sale,  but  for  use.  We  know  not  as  yet  the 
amount  of  product  of  this  tree,  and  therefore  will 
not  presume  to  attempt  such  an  estimate,  or  to 
seek  aid  fnr  our  argument  in  exact  calculation. 
Still,  e^'en  if  using  unknown  quantities,  there  will 
be  left  no  (jiiestion  or  doubt  of  the  immense  supe 
riority  of  advantage  which  the  American  silk- 
grower  would  have  in  possessing  this  variety  of 
mulberry,  even  supposing  him  to  have  purchased 
his  first  and  a  sufficient  stock  at  the  highest  prices, 
or  that  he  had  paid  SI -50  for  trees  of  such  sizes  as 
M.  Carrier  bought  at  75  centimes,  or  14  cents. 
The  recent  unheard  of  appreciation  of"  the  Jiwrus 
multicauUs  being  necessarily  temporary  and  tran- 
sient, it  ought  not  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  such  an 
estimate  ;  but  yet  it  will  be  allowed  its  utmost  ef- 
fect, to  obviate  any  possible  objection  to  the  results 
on  that  score,  and  also  that  no  ground  ma}?  be  left 
for  an  argument  in  favor  of  delaying  a  commence- 
ment of  planting,  because  of  the  high  price  of  the 
trees.  The  choice  between  paying  the  highest 
price,  for  trees  to  plant  in  the  spring  of  1839,  or  to 
wait  two  years,  and  then  buying  them  as  cheap  as 
white  mulberry  trees  are  in  France,  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  calculation;  and  the  diflijrence  may  be 
estimated  on  very  sure  grounds.  He  who  waits 
two  years  may  perhaps  buy  his  trees  at  ten  cents 
each  ;  but  if  he  had  laid  out  the  same  money  last 
winter  in  plants,  and  were  to  cultivate  and  increase 
the  stock  for  the  two  years,  the  increase  would  be 
so  great  as  to  reduce  the  average  cost  to  still  less 
than  ten  cents,  besides  the  furnishing  of  a  crop  of 
leaves  the  second  year. 

To  establish,  then,  what  was  asserted  above, 
the  greater  cheapness  and  profit  of  mulberry  cul- 
ture in  this  country,  we  require  but  the  three  fol- 
lowing postulates  ;  1st,  the  correctness  of  M.  Car- 
rier's estimates,  even  to    extent  of  half  the  net 


profit  which  he  makes  out;  2n(l,  that  the  niorws 
multicauUs,  at  8  years  alter  the  planting,  and  set 
seven-fold  more  thickly  on  ihe  land,  will  yield  as 
many  pounds  of  leaves  ^jer  acre  as  the  white  mul- 
berry of  the  same  age ;  3rd,  that  the  profit  of  100 
lbs.  of  the  former,  in  feeding  silk-worms  here,  will 
not  be  less  than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  cf  the 
leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  fed,  or  sold  for  feed- 
ing, in  France.  Then,  taking  JM,  Carrier's  rates 
of  charges  for  French  culture,  the  comparison  at 
the  end  of  eight  years  will  stand  thus  : 

The  European  cullu-      The  American  cultu- 
rist  of  morus  alba —  rist  of  morus  multicau- 

Us— 
Will  have  paid  as  much  Will  have  paid  so  little 
for  rent  of  land,  for  8  for  land,  that,  if  the 
years,  as  would  pur-  different  mode  of  pro- 
chase  twice  over  the  cedure  should  require 
fee-simple  of  as  good  even  twice  the  quan- 
land  in  America —  lity,    (to   have   abun- 

dant products,  and  to 
keep  up  the  stock  by 
new  and  successive 
plantings,)  such  addi- 
dition  of  expense  will 
be  of  but  small  ac- 
count— 

Paid  only  three-fourths  Paid  Sl-50  for  316  trees, 
of  a  franc  (14  cents)  making  same  amount 
per  tree  which,  set  at  of  purchase  money, 
15  French  feet  square,  ^474 ;  which  by  roots 
make  169  to  the  Am.  and  cuttings,  would 
acre ;  and  for  20  acres  give  9796  trees  the 
would  be  3380  trees,  first  year — and  an  a- 
costing  .^474—  mount  exceeding,  by 

an  enormouf3  surplus, 
all  his  demand'  on  the 
second  year  for  com- 
pleting the  20  acres. 
Will  have  gathered  one  Will  have  gathered  se- 
crop  of  leaves  only —       ven  crops  of  leaves — 
Employs  high  priced  la-  Employs  high-priced  la- 
bor to  gather  leaves  of      bor  (in    general,    but 
small    size    from    tall       not  in  Virginia)  toga- 
trees,  and  which  must      ther  large  leaves,  from 
be   plucked    carefully      shrubs    requiring  not 
to  guard   against  de-       one-fourth  as  much  la- 
stroying  the  trees —  bor   as    m    the  other 

case — 
Feeds  silk-worms,  with  Feeds  sUk-worms  with 
cheap  labor,  in  a  bad       high-priced  labor  (in 
climate  for  silk  culture.       general,    but    low    e- 
nough  in  Virginia,)  in 
one  of   the    best  cli- 
mates in  the  world  for 
the  product. 
Let  the  reader  judge  deliberately  and  fairly  of 
the  comparison  made  either  in  this  or  in  any  other 
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mode  that  may  be  preferred— and  let  it  be  ex- 
tended to  any  other  particulars,  and  prices  be  af- 
fixed, if  the  precision  of  arithmetic  and  ol  known 
qantities  be  desired— and  we  have  no  question  but 
that  the  results  will  always  show  less  outlay,  and 
more  profit  in  the  United  States,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Virginia,  than  any  where  in  the  silk  re- 
gion of  western  Europe.* 

EXPKRIMENTS    ON    MANURES,  &C. 

From    the   rransaction3  of  tlie   Essex    (Mass.)    Agricultural 
Society. 

The  Committee  Report:  That  they  consider 
the  subject  of  the  making  and  application  oi  ma- 
nures, one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  agri- 
cullur'al  interests.  Manure  and  labor  are  to  the 
lirirmer,  what  capital  and  credit  are  to  the  mer- 
chant. With  them  well  applied,  the  one  will  add 
barn  to  barn,  the  other  store  house  to  store  house, 
till  there  shall  be  no  room  to  contain  their  several 
wealth;  without  them,  they  must  soon  suspend 
operations,  and  their  larms  and  their  ships  pass 
into  the  hands  of  more  skiliiil  and  industrious 
owners. 

r.Iany  farmers  think  they  cannot  afiord  to  pur- 
chase manure,  and  the  price  docs  seem  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  immediate  profits;  but  no  flirmer 
will  say  that  he  cannot  afford  to  make  the  most 
of  what  he  has.  and  lo  apply  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Many  take  an  honest  pride  in  being  able 
to'say,  I  have  raised  so  many  hundred  bushels  of 
corn,  or  so  many  tons  of  hay  ;  now  to  be  able  to 
say  I  have  made  five  hundred  loads  of  manure,  is 
just  as  much  a  matter  of  boasting,  for  manure 
will  make  corn,  and  hay,  and  other  valuable  pro- 
ducts, if  it  be  only  juiiiciously  applied.  Put  in 
the  seed  and  the  manure,  and  the  grateful  soil  will 
make  you  a  liberal  return,  ll  is  held  to  be  true 
by  experienced  liirmers,  that  he  who  doubles  the 
expense  of  labor  and  manure,  will  increase  his 
profits  and  products  in  nearly  a  Ibur-lold  propor- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  man  who  spends  half 
his  time  upon  his  farm,  and  skims  over  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  and  gleans  from  it  fifty  bushels 
of  corn  and  twenty  tons  of  hay,  if  he  should  de- 
vote Ws  whole  energies  to  his  farm,  and  improve 
his  means  of  making  manure,  might  raise  nearly 


*  The  above  estimate  rests  on  the  supposition  that  the 
163  trees  average  50  sirifrle-bud  cuttings,  of  which  30 
live  and  produce  trees  of  like  average  size.  Then  316  X 
30=9480-f316  (from  roots)=9796  trees  grown  the 
first  year.  If  planted  at  6  feet  distance  both  ways,  or 
1210  to  the  acre,  ihere  would  be  stilt  wanting  15404 
trees  to  fill  the  20  acres.  These  would  be  supplied  the 
second  spring  by  the  productive  buds  of  only  514  of 
the  youngest  trees  of  first  year's  growth  ;  leaving  the 
tops  of  the  remaining  14S90  trees,  as  well  asthoseof  all 
the  after  and  rapidly  increasing  crops,  to  be  put  to  any 
use  desired;  whether  it  be  merely  to  stand,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  the  most  abundant  and  earliest  pos- 
sible supply  of  food  for  silk-worms  from  the  20  acres — 
or  to  make  additional  plantings,  for  feeding  worms, 
or  for  feeding  cattle,  to  any  extent  whatever,  The 
chance  for  selling  trees  is  put  aside,  and  no  regard 
paid  to  it  in  this  calculation  of  profit. 


two  hundred  bushels  of  corn  and  eighty  tons  of 
hav. 

Some  have,  in  their  natural  situation  and  prox- 
imity to  the  sea-board,  greater  ficilities  for  ma- 
king and  obtaining  manure;  but  every  substance 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  can  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  earth  ;  and  even  the  different  soils 
may  be  mingled  so  as  to  produce  the  same  efiect. 

The  quantity  of  manure   a  farmer  uses,  is  a 
pretty  liiir  criterion  by  which  to  judge  his  charac- 
ter.    In  Plymouth  county,  where  a  premium  is 
rewarded   to   the  man  who   makes  the  greatest 
number  of  loads,  a  most  worthy  and  truly  respec- 
table farmer,  the  last  year,  reached  the  very  envi- 
able eminence  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
loads;   the  lowest  competitor  claimed  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  loads,  and  his  must  be  allowed 
to  be  an  improving  character.     William  Clark,  jr. 
of  Norihamption,  in  his  statement  to  the  Hamp- 
shire, Franklin  and  Hampden  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, represents  that  he  keeps  an  average  stock  of 
eight  swine,  three   horses,  and  eight  oxen  and 
cows  ;  from  this  stock,  with  the  skilful  use  of  all 
his  advantages,  which  are  not  superior  to  those  of 
many  of  ou'r  farmers,  he  made  from  June  1837  to 
June  1838.   nine  hundred   and  twenty  loads,  an 
honorable  monument  to  his  intelligence  and  indus- 
try, which  compensates  in  utility  and  solid  value 
(or  what  it  may  want  in  taste  and  splendor.     Mr. 
Clark  used  for  compost,  three  hundred  loads  of 
sods  and  soil   and  two  hundred   and   forty-seven 
loads  of  swamp  muck.     His  yards  were  supp'ied 
with  corn-stalks  and  refuse  hay  during  the  winter, 
and  brakes  and  weeds  in  the  summer,  and  cleared 
out  twice  during  the  year.     It  might  be  supposed 
that   manure  so  made  could   possess  but  little  of 
the  quickening  and  strengthening  principles;  but 
those  who   have  visited  his   farm  and   seen  his 
fields  burdened  with  their  heavy  crops,  are  satis- 
fied that  Mr.  Clark  knows  how   to  make  manure 
and  to  apply  it,  and  that  his  fields  acknowledge 
their  obligation   and  pay  their  due  return.     Mr. 
Clark,  from  such  manure,  has  raised  more  than 
one  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  a  j'ear. 

The  committee  award  to  Daniel  Putnam,  of 
Danvers,  for  the  satisfactory  experiment  and  the 
full  and  explicit  statement  made  by  him,  a  pre- 
mium of  twenty  dollars. 

They  recommend  that  Mr.  Putnam's  statement 
and  the  letter  addressed  by  Joseph  How,  Esq.  of 
Methuen,  to  the  committee,  be  published. 
For  the  Committee, 

Daniel  P.  King. 
Topsfield,  Dec.  25,  1838. 


Daniel  Putnam''s  Statement. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  So-  ) 
ciety,  on  Experiments  on  Manures:  ) 

Gentlcmeii— The  following  account  of  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  unleached  toood-ashas  as  ma- 
nure, is  submitted,  that  you  may  make  any  use  ol 
it  which  in  your  judgment  will  render  it  servicea- 
ble to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  In  the  letter  part 
of  August,  1837,  I  broke  up  about  one  acre  of  low 
land  (Too  low  and  wet  to  till  with  ease,)  whicfi 
had  become  so  much  bound  out  that  it  yielded  not 
more  than  14  or  15  cwt.  of  hay,  and  that  little  was 
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of  poor  quality.  After  ploughiri<!!:,  I  rolled  this 
land,  and  then  dressed  it  with  40  bushels  ofwood 
ashes,  mixed  with  wash  (mostly  sand)  from  the 
road-side,  makinij  probahiy  about  one  and  a  half 
cord  ;  sowed  hall'a  peck  ofherds  grass  and  3  pecks 
red-top  seed  ;  then  harrowed  thorouirhly  and 
rolled.  The  seed  look  well.  In  1838  I  obtained 
li-om  this  piece  of  land  35  or  40  cwt.  of  very  good 
liav,  mostly  herds  irrass. 

In  November,  1834,  I  broke  up  a  field,  dressing 
it  with  about  4  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre  ;  on  a 
part  turning  it  under  the  sod,  and  the  remainder 
pulling  it  on  the  llirrow.  In  lS3o,  planted  with 
corn,  the  crop  large  ;  in  1836,  without  mowinir 
the  sod,  sowed  oats  and  hay  seed.  Obtained  40 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  The  hay  seed  took 
well,  but  in  the  followintj  winter  was  killed  by  ice 
fiirmiuff  and  remaining  long  upon  the  field.  In 
183/',  obtained  not  more  than  15  cwt.  of  clover  to 
the  acre.  Thought  I  must  take  this  field  in  hand 
aijain.  In  April,  1S38,  ploughed  an  acre  and  a 
iialf  ol"  it,  rolled,  dressed  with  40  bushels  of  wood 
ashes,  unmixed  with  any  other  material,  to  the 
acre  ;  sowed  oats  and  hay  seed.  The  oats  had  a 
fine  growth  and  the  hay  seed  came  up  well,  but 
(tor  I  think  it  best  to  tell  the  lohole)  the  rust 
which  visited  my  neighbors'  oats  was  not  kept  out 
of  my  field  by  the  ashes  ;  f  mowed  for  fodder  be- 
fore the  crop  had  ripened;  there  was  growth 
enough  for  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  young 
grass,  too,  diti  not  find  the  ashes  a  matchless 
sanative,  for  its  sickness,  (in  the  scorching  weeks 
of  August,)  which  a  draught  of  pure  water  would 
have  cured,  proved  mortal. 

Shall  I  tell  vou  too  what  virtue  there  is  in  bones? 
From  Mr.  Ward,  of  Roxbury,  I  obtained,  last 
spring,  20  bushels  ground  bone  (cost  at  Roxbury, 
35  cents  per  bushel,)  sold  one  bushel  to  a  neigh- 
bor; mixed  the  remaining  19  bushels  with  about 
one  cord  of  soil  taken  from  the  side  of  the  roads 
in  the  fields  where  the  mixture  was  to  be  used. 
Some  of  it  was  used  in  10  or  12  days  after  it  had 
been  mixed,  and  some  remained  in  heap  five  or 
eix  weeks.  About  the  10th  of  May,  when  plant- 
ing corn  where  four  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre 
had,  the  previous  autumn,  been  turned  under  the 
BOil,  and  where  I  was  putting  four  cords  to  the 
acre  in  the  iiill,  I  selected  lour  rows  through 
the  centre  of  the  piece,  in  which  I  put  the  bone 
mixture,  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  bone  to  the  acre  ; 
no  other  manure  in  the  hill.  The  corn  here  looked 
as  well  through  the  season  as  on  the  remainder 
of  the  piece,  and  ripened  a  little  earlier.  At  the 
time  of  harvestincr,  104  hills  on  bone  yielded  184 
lbs.  of  corn  on  the  cob.  The  same  number  of 
hills  in  the  adjacent  rows  on  manure,  yielded  1S8| 
lbs.  That  on  the  bone  was  the  dryest  at  the  time 
of  weighing. 

The  first  week  in  May,  I  planted  a  piece  of  corn, 
where  I  put  three  and  a  half  cords  of  manure  upon 
the  furrow,  and  four  cords  in  the  hill,  to  the  acre. 
Through  the  centre.  I  left  four  rows  until  about 
the  10th  of  May,  when  I  planted  them  with  bone, 
as  in  the  other  piece.  Here,  from  66  hills  on 
bone,  I  obtained  90  lbs. ;  from  66  on  manure,  96 
fbs.  Here,  too,  the  corn  on  the  bone  ripened  ear- 
lier, and  of  course  weighed  less. 

May  2lst,  when  planting  potatoes,  where  4  cords 
of  manure  to  the  acre  had  been  turned  under  the 
sod  the  previous  autumn,  and  where  I  was  putting 
5  cords  to  the  acrq  in  the  hill,  two  rows  were 


planted  on  bene,  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  This 
ixround  was  furrowed  only  one  way,  and  the  hills 
on  the  bone  happened  to  be  put  nearer  to  each 
other  than  those  on  the  manure.  When  dug, 
equal  quantities  of  ground  were  taken  ;  of  bone, 
14  hills  ;  of  manure,  12  hills ;  the  bone  yielded  55 
lbs.  ;  the  manure  52. 

Between  the  15th  and  20ih  of  May,  I  sowed 
suffar  beet,  in  drills,  3  feet  apart.  In  some  used 
barn  manure,  6  cords  to  the  acre  ;  in  others  muscle 
bed  or  sea  marl,  5  cords;  in  others  bone,  50  bush- 
els. Three  drills  of  each  kind,  about  three  rods 
Innir,  yielded  as  follows,  viz  :  li-om  barn  manure, 
247  lbs. ;  muscle-bed,  355  lbs. ;  bone,  337^. 

At  the  same  season  I  sowed  carrots  on  barn 
manure,  muscle-bed,  and  bone.  Barn  manure,  6 
cords  to  the  acre;  muscle-bed,  4;  bone,  50  bushels. 
Some  of  the  bone  and  the  other  manures  were 
spread  broad-cast,  and  a  part  of  the  bone  was  put 
in  the  drill;  rows  14  inches  apart.  Two  rows  of 
each  Kind,  three  rods  long,  yielded  as  follows;  barn 
manure,  75  lbs.;  bone  in  drill,  105  lbs.;  bone 
spread,  82  lbs.  ;  muscle-bed,  S8^  lbs. 

I  sowed  with  ruta  baga,  June  1st,  10  drills,  3 
feet  apart  and  15  rods  long ;  five  drills  on  barn 
manure,  part  of  it  fresh  from  the  barn  cellar  and 
part  partially  decomposed,  9  cords  to  the  acre. 
The  other  five  on  bone,  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Those  on  the  bone  were  less  eaten  by  the  tiy  than 
the  others,  though  the  others  were  not  very  badly 
injured.  A  strip  (17  feet  in  length)  across  the 
drills,  where  5  had  bone  and  5  manure  partially 
decomposed,  yielded,  bone,  248  lbs. ;  manure, 
228  lbs. 

Another  strip,  16^  feet  long,  where  there  was 
bone  and  Iresh  manure,  gave,  bone  212  lbs.  ;  ma- 
nure, 227  lbs. 

About  the  10th  of  June  I  sowed  ruta  baga  on 
reclaimed  meadow  land  ;  drills  3  feet  apart :  ma- 
nure 9  cords  to  the  acre  ;  bone  50  bushels.  Soon 
after  the  plants  came  up,  those  on  the  barn  ma- 
nure were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  fly  ;  it  was 
necessary  to  sow  a  second  time.  Those  on  the 
bone  were  but  very  little  injured.  Four  drills,  two  , 
rods  long,  on  bone,  yielded  486-^-  lbs. ;  four  on  ma- 
nure, 439  lbs. 

Daniel  Putman. 

North  Danvers,  Dec.  5,  1838. 


iJ/r.  How's  Letter. 

Methuen.  December  5,  1838. 

Dear  Sir. — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
suggest  a  few  ideas,  on  a  subject  of  no  small  im- 
portance ;  for  success  in  farming  depends  princi- 
pally on  the  quantity  of  manure  that  is  made. 
And,  in  fact,  a  locomotive  may  as  well  be  pro- 
pelled without  steam,  as  a  person  have  good  suc- 
cess in  fiirminir  without  manure.  There  are  vari- 
ous ways  by  which  manure  may  be  increased. 
Cellars  undei-  barns  tor  the  reception  ol'  manure 
are  highly  important,  as  its  value  is  much  increased 
by  being  preserved  from  drenching  rains  and  drying 
wmds.  Also,  the  quantity  may  be  much  increased 
by  haulincr  muck  or  soil,  or  throwing  in  hay,  straw, 
or  some  other  materials  to  receive  and  suck  up  the 
urine,  as  this  is  supposed  to  be  worth  nearly  as 
much  as  the  droppings.  A  suitable  plan  for  a 
cow  yard  is  of  no  small  importance.     It  should  be 
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much  hollowing  in  the  miJtlle  ;  the  sides  so  eleva- 
ted as  to  firevent  the  water  ii-om  the  running  in, 
eonsecjuontly  there  will  he  but  little  to  run  out,  to 
wash  out  the  manure.  A  hirge  quantity  ol'  ma- 
nure may  be  made  in  such  a  yani,  by  Jiauling  in 
muck,  soil,  or  some  other  material,  and  |)lough- 
ing  or  pitching  it  over  occasionally.  But  it  is 
said,  we  haVe  no  meadow  Irom  vv^hence  to  get 
muck  ;  there  are  no  scrapings  in  the  road  to  be 
collected;  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  make 
compost  nC  But  I  would  say,  if  they  have  no- 
thing elfie,  take  the  soil  ii'om  the  fioki,  and  with  a 
little  additional  manure,  the  field  may  again  be  re- 
siored  to  its  former  fertility.  Another  object  of 
some  importance  is  to  have  the  manure  applied 
in  the  best  manner.  I  have  until  recently  been 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  be  applied  in  a 
green  state,  and  have  the  (ermentation  take  place 
in  the  ground  ;  but  of  late  I  have  had  a  different 
opinion,  although  I  have  tried  no  experiment  that 
is  satislactory  in  my  own  mind.  I  would  suggest 
the  idea  of  recommendiniji;  a  premium  to  be  ottered 
lor  the  best  experiment  on  the  application  of  ma- 
nure, that  it  may  be  ascertained  which  is  the  most 
profitable,  to  apply  manure  in  a  green  state  or  to 
make  a  compost  of  it  by  mixing  other  materials, 
takinff  into  ilie  account  all  the  additional  expense 
of  labor. 

Another  thing  is,  to  keep  the  ho^s  at  work.  By 
keepintr  a  good  supply  of  hog?,  and  accommoda- 
liiifr  them  with  materials  to  work  Vv^ith,  they  will 
add  much  to  a  (i\rmer's  stock  of  manure. 

Some  liirmers  are  averse  to  the  credit  system  ; 
to  supply  iheir  hogs  with  materials  to  work  with, 
to  fill  their  cow  yards  and  barn  cellars  with  muck, 
&c.,  and  to  give  one,  two,  or  three  years'  credit 
is  too  much.  This  is  one  important  reason  why 
so  little  improvement  is  made  in  firming.  I  l;ie- 
lievc  there  are  the  materials  on  almost  every  larm, 
and  means  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  far- 
mer, to  enrich  his  larm  to  almost  any  extent. 

Suppose  a  person  to  make  a  certain  additional 
quantity  of  manure;  consequently  in  the  same  pro- 
proportion  the  products  of  his  farm  will  be  in- 
creasi>d  ;  Irom  which,  by  spending  on  the  farm 
will  again  increase  the  manure,  and  so  on,  until 
Ids  fhrm  may  be  enriched  without  limit.  Finally, 
I  believe  that  if  all  the  fltrmers  would  pay  their 
attention  to  making  manure  and  enriching  their 
larms,  th;it  their  interest  requires,  the  western  fever 
would  be  less  prevalent  among  us;  and  our  young 
men,  instead  of  leaving  the  farms  of  their  sires 
and  engaging  in  speculation,  or  emiirratino;  to  the 
far  west,  would  cultivate  the  land  of  their  fii- 
Ihers.  and  learn  from  experience  that  they  may 
be  amply  repaid  (or  all  their  toil,  and  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  is  second  to  no  other  employ- 
ment.        Yours,  with  sincere  respect. 

.TosKPTi  Hov»'. 


COarPAUATIVE    VALUF,    OF    THE:    WHITE     AND 
CHINESE    MUI.nRRRV. 

To  llio  l^ditor  of  tlic  Farmers'  Register. 

In  the  Register,  Vol.  vii.  No.  ii.  you  have  co- 
pied Irom  the  'Southern  Agriculturist,'  a  letter 
to  J)r.  .Toseph  Johnson,  dated  "Paris  (France) 
13th  September,  1S37" — the  following  parasraph 
relative  to  the  value  of  "morns  multicaulis'"  is 
extracted  from  that  letter: 


"Silk-wor7ns. — This  is  a  subject  of  deep  con- 
cern to  our  country.  Prince  and  others  have  pro- 
pagated and  recommended  the  "morus  multicau- 
lis,"  as  the  best  subject  lor  that  purpose — do  all 
you  can  to  destroy  this  opinion.  Noisette,  who 
has  studied  the  "morus"  more  than  others,  tells 
me  there  is  none  equal  to  the  common  white 
(morus  alba.)  that  the  "  morua  multicaulis"  after 
four  or  five  years  dies,  or  vegetates  badly.  This 
is  experience — profit  by  it." 

This  is  French  experience,  let  us  contrast  it 
with  a  little  of  jJmericaii  experience. 

On  the  farm  of  the  Potomac  Silk  and  Agricul- 
tural Co.,  situated  G  miles  north-east  of  Freder- 
icksburg, and  4  miles  west  of  the  Potomac,  there 
is  a  field  of  3^  acres  of  "morus  multicaulis,"  con- 
taining about  7,000  trees.  The  roots  of  twelve 
hundred  of  these  trees,  are  now  taking  their  fifth 
years  growth.  They  have  been  transplanted 
twice  on  this  farm — were  headed  down  in  Novem- 
ber last,  near  the  ground,  yet,  not  one  of  them 
has  died,  and  they  are  now  throwing  up  stalks, 
much  more  promptly  than  the  "  morus  alba" 
standing  but  a  few  steps  distant,  and  which  was 
headed  down  about  the  same  time. 

The  "morus  alba"  was  transplanted  in  the' 
spring  of  1837,  the  "  multicaulis"  in  the  spring  of 
1838.  Layton  Y.  Atkins. 

Slafford  CO.,  Va.,  May  lOth,  1839. 


THE  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS. 

From  tlic  London  HorUcuItural  Journal. 

The  advancement  of  floriculture  has  always 
been  an  object  of  the  first  importance  with  us. 
We  have  taken  more  pains  with  it  than  with  any 
other  branch  of  horticulture  or  gardening,  because 
it  would  be  Ibllowed  with  advantage  by  a  large 
class,  and  by  persons  in  all  grades  of  society.  The 
HorticulturalJournal  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
properties  of  flowers,  with  a  view  of  teaching  the 
amateur  what  is  necessary  to  render  him  a  suc- 
cessful exhibiter,  and  confirming  the  more  experi- 
enced, but  perhaps  wavering,  professional  garden- 
er in  some  fixed  principles.  It  is  desirable  that  all 
persons  should  be  united  upon  the  value  of  fancy 
flowers,  and,  of  course,  upon  the  standered  of 
perlection  by  which  such  value  shall  be  estimated. 
The  ]Metropoliian  Society  has  done  more  towards 
fixinar  this  standard  than  all  the  hoiticullural 
and  floral  societies  put  together.  The  rules  laid 
down  by  that  society  have  been  followed,  or  pro- 
fijssed  to  be  Ibllowed,  by  almost  every  establisli- 
ment  deserving  the  name  of  floral  or  horticultu- 
ral, in  the  kingdom,  and  it  has  been  of  great 
service  to  the  science.  The  properties  of  flowers 
were,  at  one  time,  valued  by  no  set  rules  of  pro- 
priety, by  no  consistent  attribute  of  beauty.  The 
whims  and  fancies  of  particular  individuals  pro- 
nounced particular  points  estimable,  without  con- 
sidering whether  such  points  increased  the  splen- 
dor of  a  flower ;  whereas  the  points  insisted  upon 
by  the  Metropolian  Society,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, increased  the  beauty  of  a  flower  even  to 
ordinary  eyes.  Thus  it  was  that  roundness  and 
flatness  in  the  bloom  of  a  pansy  were  said  to  be 
the  standard  of  perfection  ;  place  side  by  side  a 
pansy  of  the  old  shape,  and  one  nearly  approaching 
thecircle,  unbroken  through  the  petals,  overlapping 
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each  other  and  tolerably  flat,  the  most  unpractised 
eye  will  see  the  richness  o/  one  compared  with 
the  other,  and  thou2^h  there  are  none  quite  round 
or  quite  flat,  there  are  many  which  approach  both, 
and  they  are  the  more  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  near  approach.  Again,  the  properties  of 
the  dahlia  are  equally  well  defined;  the  nearer  the 
shape  approaches  two-thirds  of  a'ball  the  better. 
Every  body  can  understand  this  definition  of  the 
property  of  a  dahlia.  It  is  true,  that  to  become  of 
this  form,  the  petals  must  be  broad,  round  ended, 
short,  and  imbricate  well,  free  from  notch,  plenty 
of  them,  and  the  centre  not  over  bloomed  ;  but 
these  are  details.  If  the  flower  be  two-thirds  of  a 
ball,  the  detail  is  sure  to  be  good,  lor  if  the  petals 
be  narrow  or  pointed,  or  long,  the  flower  cannot 
be  well  formed.  A  tulip  has  been  equally  as  well 
defined  as  to  property,  and  very  fbriunately,  for 
the  flowers  which  were  bearing  hish  prizes  were 
perverting  the  taste  of  the  growers^;  and  it  will 
take  some  years  to  correct  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  cannot 
be  mistaken.  The  desired  form,  when  expanded, 
is  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  hollow  ball,  for- 
ming, as  a  matter  of  course,  a  perfectly  round 
shallow  cup  ;  /or,  as  the  beautv  of  a  tulip  'is  in  the 
inside,  no  other  form  will  so  well  display  it.  The 
tulip  must,  however,  possess  one  quality  without 
which  it  will  be  now  set  down  as  valueless.  The 
white  or  the  yellow  must  be  of  one  uniform  shade 
or  tint,  without  stain,  to  the  very  centre.  In  this 
case,  as  in  the  other,  the  most  ordinary  observer, 
who  may  know  nothing  about  tulips,  shall,  ne- 
vertheless, in  a  moment  decide  the  clear  round 
flower  IS  more  beautiful  than  one  that  is  stained  or 
not  round.  Upon  this  principle  should  the  value 
of  all  such  productions  be  estimated.  We  do  not 
mean  that  every  body  should  be  able  to  appreciate 
all  the  points  of  a  good  flower;  but  that  the  lead- 
mg  ones,  especially  the  form,  should  be  that  most 
likely  to  please  ihe  world.  The  auricula  is  a 
flower  equally  requiring  a  proper  estimation  of 
properties,  and  equally  indebted  to  the  Metro- 
politan Society  for  published  rules  by  which  to 
regulate  them.  The  chief  point  here  again  is 
forvi.  To  be  quite  round  and  quite  flat,°like  a 
counter,  would  be  perfection  ;  but  here  the  colors 
form  a  much  more  important  feature  than  in  other 
flowers,  for  the  auricula  will  come  all  green  like 
a  calix,  or  all  white  and  mealy,  without  any  dis- 
tinct color.  It  has  been,  therefore,  necessary  to 
state  thej-6f  should  be  several  divisions  of  color; 
the  small  tube  in  the  centre  should  be  bri^rjit  yel- 
low—the  circle  round  this  perfectly  whrte-^the 
next  circle  should  be  a  distinct  color,  lilac,  violet, 
purple,  blue,  brown,  or  dark  approaching  to  black, 
and  very  unbroken— and  the  outer  circle  of  all 
green,  grey,  or  white  ;  and  in  proportion  as  all 
these  form  distinct  circles,  and  the  individual  pips 
are  flat,  &c.,  does  the  value  of  the  flower  increase. 
There  is  anothor  property  estimated  in  London 
and  its  vicinity  more  than  in  the  country.  The 
Metropolitan  Society  consider  it  a  leading  properly 
that  the  auricula  should  form  a  bold  truss  of  seven 
pips  or  flowers  at  the  least ;  in  the  country  they  do 
not  require  more  than  five.  Thus  many  flowers 
will  do  for  the  country  that  would  not  do  in  the 
metropolis. 

In  roses,  novelty  seem  to  have  been  the  leading 
point,  and  many  growers  have  discovered  novelty 
where  nobody  else  could  ;  but  there  are  properties 


as  essential  to  a  good  rose,  as  to  any  other  flower, 
novelty  forming  one  of  them.  A  rose  should  be 
strongly  perfumed — the  petals  should  be  thick, 
round,  and  plentilul;  the  color  bright,  and  the 
flower  double;  the  more  of  these  properties  are  pos- 
sessed by  a  rose,  the  better  it  is.  Hundreds,  how- 
ever, are  in  cultivation  so  nearly  resembling  each 
other,  so  nearly  approaching  to  single,  so  weak  in 
their  perfume,  and  so  straggling  in  their  growth, 
as  to  make  every  amateur  who  has  purchased 
largely  repent  truly  that  he  has  been  governed 
by  fine  names,  instead  of  fine  qualities.  Gera- 
niums have  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention  as 
to  properties.  The  majority  of  them  have  petals 
so  narrow,  that,  as  there  are  but  five,  they  divide 
and  form  an  irregular  star;  they  ought,  like  the 
heart's-ease,  to  be  wide  enough,  to  lap  over  each 
other,  and  form  a  whole  and  nearly  circular  flow- 
er rather  companulated  than  otherwise.  These 
ought  to  come  in  trusses,  comprising  at  least  six 
or  eight  blooms  each,  and  forming  good  close 
heads.  Bright  colors,  novel  pencilling,  and  deep 
dark  spots  on  the  upper  petals,  are  in  great  esteem; 
but  the  best  at  present,  for  form  and  style  of 
growth,  is  Dennis's  Perfection,  though  the  color 
is  deficient.  Others  asserted  to  be  as  ic  ell  formed 
and  better  colored,  are  said  to  have  been  raised 
and  coming  out,  if^  not  out  already;  and  indeed  we 
have  observed  several  bright  and  good  flowers 
which  very  closely  approached  it,  but  we  confess 
we  have  not  seen  any  fully  up  to  the  point ;  and 
though,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  coloring  is 
deficient,  we  have  not  seen  any  one  so  complete 
in  form  of  flowers,  beauty  of  truss,  and  general 
style  of  grou'th.  The  principal  object  w^e  have 
in  view  here  is  to  show  that,  in  the  estimate  of 
properties  by  the  Metropolian  Society  of  Florists, 
regard  is  had  to  those  points  which  please  every 
body  ;  that  in  fact,  taken  in  any  way,  an  ordinary 
flower  placed  by  the  side  of  a  flower  approaching 
the  standard  of  perfection,  if  down,  shall  appear 
inferior  to  ordinary  observers,  that  the  properties 
estimated  as  valuable  to  the  connoisseur  shall  en- 
list among  its  admirers  all  persons  of  taste,  whether 
florists  or  not ;  and  when  we  resume  this  subject 
<o  go  into  details,  we  shall  be  able  also  to  show, 
that  there  is  a  good  reason  to  be  made  apparent 
to  common  observers,  foreverj'  point  esteemed  by 
the  society  as  essential  to  a  good  flower.  In  tulip 
growers  we  have  observed  more  whimsical  notions 
than  among  any  other  class  of  florists.  But  such 
is  ihe  advantage,  of  setting  even  the  experienced 
cultivator  upon  a  right  course,  with  regard  to  the 
properties  of  flowers,  that  there  are  sorts  whicli 
bore  a  great  price  now  hardly  cared  for,  and 
others  which  bore  no  price  at  all  gradually  be- 
conii;)Lr  favorites.  The  uncertainty  of  the  bloom 
wiii  iiiu'ays  render  the  possession  of  a  bed  of 
flowers  a  source  of  an  anxious  pleasure,  because 
there  are  varieties  usually  stained  at  the  bottom, 
and  therefore  worthless,  but  which  sometimes 
come  very  clean  and  fine,  and  they  are  then  grand 
beyond  description.  Nine  times  out  often  a  Siam 
will  beat  a  Louis,  but  the  tenth  time  the  Louis 
may  come  without  its  usual  stain  at  the  bottoiTi, 
and  then  it  is  a  sight  worth  travelling  miles  tor. 
But  a  Louis  has  never  won  at  the  Metropolitan 
Society's  show^s,  and  we  doubt  if  it  ever  will,  be- 
cause, if  one  do'^s  happen  to  come  clear,  which 
is  not  twice  in  a  century,  we  might  as  well  per- 
suade a  grower  to  cut  ofl'  his  own  head  as  to  cut 
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his  bloom  to  exhibit.  Pompefanebre,  a  valuable 
or  rather  a  high-priced  flower,  is  certainly  a  worse 
flower  than  a  Polyphemus,  in  every  stage,  from 
blight  to  perfection,  and  as  a  single  flower  in  com- 
pelition,  it  will  not  create  a  moment's  doubt. 
The  Metropolitan  Society's  rules  would  enable 
a  man,  who  never  saw  flowers,  to  judge  which 
was  the  best,  and  there  is  no  small  difficulty,  when 
old  cultivators  are  selected  lor  judges,  to  keep 
them  Irom  giving  the  prizes  to  dear  flowers  in- 
stead of  those  of  good  properties.  These,  how- 
ever,are  difficulties  easily  got  over;  and  we  conclude 
for  the  present  by  congratulating  the  general  cul- 
tivator of  flowers  upon  the  great  advantages  de- 
rived from  coming  to  a  general  understanding 
upon  what  are  esteemed  the  real  properties  oi' 
flowers. 


A  FIRST  EXPERIMENT  OF  REARING  SILK- 
WORMS UNDER  VERY  DISADVANTAGEOUS 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

For  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

The  weather  had  been  unusually  warm,  lor  the 
season,  for  some  days  preceding  the  13th  of  April, 
on  which  day  it  changed  to  cloudy,  raw  and  cold, 
with  drizzle  of  rain  in  the  evening.  Some  silk- 
worms' eggs,  which  had  been  brought  to  Peters- 
burg, for  sale,  two  days  belbre,  (and  probably 
exposed  to  much  of  the  then  warm  weather,  on 
the  journey,)  were  observed  this  forenoon  (13lh) 
to  be  hatching;  and  by  evening,  so  many  had 
hatched,  that  it  was  evident  the  eggs  were  no  lon- 
ger worth  any  thing  for  fiiture  sale,  and  both  the 
weather  and  the  state  of  the  mulberry  trees  seemed 
to  make  it  almost  a  hopeless  attempt  to  raise  the 
worms  with  any  success.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  young  worms,  and  the  eggs  still  un- 
hatched,  were  given  away  to  any  person  who 
would  take  the  trouble  of  attending  to  them.  1 
took  some,  partly  to  try  the  experiment  of  their 
ability  to  bear  such  very  inclement  weather,  and 
partly  to  preserve  the  lives  of  as  many  as  possible, 
until  other  persons,  better  provided  with  food, 
could  take  them  off  my  hands.  Not  having  a  sin- 
gle mulberry  tree  in  this  neighborhood,  nor  indeed 
then  knowing  where  one  was  standing,  of  course 
I  had  not  counted  on  feeding  silk-worms  here. 
The  permission  to  use  the  leaves  of  a  lew  white 
mulberry  trees  was  soon  obtained.  The.  largest 
leaves  of  the  most  vigorous  shoots  of  white  niul- 
berry  were  then  not  larger  than  a  half-dime,  and 
generally  the  leaf  buds  were  but  barely  opened. 
The  native  mulberry  leaves  {niorus  rubra,)  had  not 
then  opened  enough  to  be  used  at  all. 

The  very  early  commencement  of  this  experi- 
ment, the  unfriendly  stale  the  weather  and  gene- 
ral low  average  temperature  throughout,  and  the 
other  and  great  disadvantages  to  the  silk-worms 
caused  by  the  want  of  experience  and  knowledge 
of  their  proper  management,  and  the  want  of 
suitable  accommodations,  all  concurred  to  make 
the  experiment,  almost  to  its  close,  of  very  doubt- 
ful issue,  as  well  as  very  troublesome  in  execution; 
and  there  was  little  hope,  from  the  commencement, 
of  even  a  moderate  degree  ol  success  in  the  result. 
The  products  finally  obtained,  though  doubtless  of 
much  less  amount  than  better,  proper,  and  yet  per- 
fectly and  easily  attainable  means  would  certainly 
*eeure,  are  yet  such  as  to  induce  the  opinion  that 


it  may  be  useful  to  other  inexperienced  beginners, 
to  know  the  general  facts  of  a  rearing  conducted 
under  circumstances  so  unpropitious  in  almost 
every  particular.  A  very  minute  diary  was  kept, 
which  furnishes  the  materials  for  the  Ibllowing  ab- 
stract. It  would  be  useless  to  present  all  the  en- 
tries in  lull;  as  many  of  them  are  but  details  of 
mishaps,  of  mismanagement,  and  of  erroneous 
opinions  which  were  corrected  by  longer  observa- 
tion. Nothing  will  be  withheld,  however,  in  this 
general  statement,  that  is  deemed  material. 

The  weather  was  throughout  too  cold;  no  one 
day  even  having  average  temperature  as  high  as 
is  deemed  requisite  by  the  writers  on  silk  culture. 
This  will  be  best  seen  Irom  the  record  kept  of  ob- 
servations of  the  thermometer,  of  both  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  that  of  the  apartment  in  which  the 
worms  were  led.  The  thermon)eter  showing  the 
former,  was  suspended  beneath  the  outer  eaves  of 
a  porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  and  pro- 
tected by  its  situation  always  from  the  sun.  An- 
other thermometer  (both  alike  and  correct,)  hung 
in  the  middle  of  the  leeding  room,  the  size  of  which 
is  10  feel  by  12,  and  7^  feet  high.  It  is  a  common 
apartment  in  the  upper  story  of  a  wooden  dwelling 
house,  liicing  tlie  south,  in  which  side  is  its  only 
window,  and  the  door  to  the  north.  The  temper- 
ature was  pjst  such  as  would  be  of  any  room  in  a 
common  framed  building,  lathed  and  plastered, 
without  being  aOected  by  artificial  heat.  The 
fires  in  the  house,  during  the  coldest  ui'  the  weather, 
were  too  distant  to  have  raised  the  temperature  of 
this  room,  in  lair  weather,  whenever  the  exte- 
rior temperature  was  highest,  and  that  was  almost 
always  the  case  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  (or  liom 
10  to  4,)  the  window  was  raised,  and  the  door 
kept  open  ;  unless  the  wind  was  too  high,  and  that 
was  also  often  the  case.  At  such  times,  the  outer 
air  was  admitted  through  an  upper  pane  of  the 
window,  broken  out  lor  the  purpose,  and  which 
was  but  imperfectly  closed  with  paper  at  night, 
and  in  rainy  weather.  Thus,  low  as  the  interior 
temperature  may  appear  at  2  o'clock,  it  was  gene- 
rally some  degrees  higher  than  it  would  have 
been,  if  the  outer  and  then  warmer  air  had  not 
been  freely  admitted.  It  usually  continued  as 
warm  within,  as  at  2  P.  M.,  until  5,  and  some- 
times to  7.  The  door  of  the  room  opened  to  a  stair- 
case, and  thence  to  the  outer  door  below,  which 
was  rarely  closed,  in  any  weather,  as  long  as  any 
of  the  family  were  awake.  It  may  be  observed 
however  fi-om  the  record,  that  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  any  proper  means  of  moderating  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  variations  of  external  temperature, 
or  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  outer  air,  that 
the  fluctualions  were  very  far  less  within  than 
without. 

The  observations  of  temperature  were  usually 
made  a  little  alter  sunrise,  about  2  o'clock,  and 
and  at  9  at  night,  or  something  later,  and  always 
on  the  two  thermometers  at  the  same  time.  Small 
variations  from  these  limes  were  not  regarded  ;  but 
some  material  ones  will  be  marked. 

For  accommodations,  at  first  there  was  nothing 
belter  than  wide  and  shallow  paste-board  trays  or 
tops  of  boxes,  (sush  as  merchants  keep  fine  goods 
in,)  and  sheets  of  papers  laid  upon  two  common 
dining  tables.  After  the  worms  had  beconiv; 
nmcir  crowded,  (and  indeed  they  were  loo  much 
crowded  throughout,)  and  were  suflering  lor  en- 
larged space,  lour  feeding  shelves  were  put  i.p,  1^ 
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feet  long,  three  wide,  on  the  plan  described  at  p. 
247,  vol.  vii.,  of  Farmers'  Register,  These  fur- 
nished all  the  space  used  in  the  last  stage  of  feed- 
ing, and  on  this,  to  prevent  mixing  different  par- 
cels, the  worms  were  unequally  distributed,  and 
some  were  greatly  crowded,  while  others  had 
more  than  space  enougli. 

The  worms  were  said  to  he  of  the  gray  four- 
cast  kind,  producing  cocoons  generally  of  deep 
orange  color,  a  lew  of  sulphur  yellow,  and  still 
lewer  of  pure  white.  Nearly  or  quite  as  many  of 
the  worms  proved  to  be  white  as  gray;  but  no  dif- 
ference was  observed  except  in  color.  The  num- 
ber which  were  fed,  by  careful  estimates  subse- 
quently made,  and  on  different  grounds,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  about  10,000. 

So  little  food  is  required  at  first,  that,  cold  as 
was  the  weather,  the  leaves  grew  fast  enough  for 
the  silk-worms.  Though  the  frosts  nipped  the 
leaves  in  town,  and  killed  many  of  the  young- 
est in  the  surrounding  country  after  the  olde'st 
leaves  were  as  large  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  still 
the  lower  leaves  were  not  killed,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  entire  cutting  off  of  the  supply,  even 
where  most  damage  was  suffered. 

The  supply  of  food,  though  generally  abundant, 
(and  one  great  error  committed  was  its  being 
rnuch  too  lavishly  laid  on,)  was  deficient  at  some 
times ;  and  the  worms  must  have  suffered  on  ac- 
count oC  too  long  fasting,  or  the  too  dry  state  of 
the  leaves*  They  were  usually  fed  (unless  when 
too  cold  and  benumbed  to  eat,)  soon  after  sun- 
rise, and  frequently  throughout  the  day.  to  9  or  10 
o'clock  at  night,  when  they  had  a  double  feed, 
and  no  repetition  until  next  morning. 

These  general  statements  will"  enable  me  to 
omit  many  separate  and  particular  ones  to  the 
same  purport  in  the  following  diary. 

April  13th.  The  worms  hatched  that  day 
brought  to  my  house,  and  first  fed  at  night. 

14th.  Morning  clear— but  still  colder  than  the  day 
before.  Thermometer  not  exposed  then  to  outer 
air,  nor  observed  early.  Half  an  hour  after  sun- 
rise, and  still  longer  after  the  fire  had  been  burn- 
ing m  the  sitting  room  of  my  family,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  table  on  which  had  been  placed  the 
hatched  worms,  (and  balance  of  eggs,)  was  49 
degrees.  But  few  more  hatched  to  day.  Fire 
kept  up  in  the  room,  and  food  given  frequently. 

15th.  Clear— temperature  of  outer  air  38|  de- 
grees half  an  hour  after  sunrise.  The  worms  be- 
numbed with  cold,  and  scarcely  showing  any  mo- 
tion, though  the  fire  had  been  desig^iedly  lell 
burnmg  the  night  before,  and  probably  kept  burn- 
ing until  1  o'clock,  and  the  room  was  close.  Frost 
out  of  town,  though  not  observed  within  its  limits. 
16th.  Clear,  and  warmer.  The  worms  which 
hatched  through  this  day  were  carefully  separated 
from  the  eggs  still  unhatched,  by  placing  over 
them  perforated  paper,  through  the  holes  of  which 
they  crawled,  almost  as  soon  as  hatched,  to  tender 
sprouts  of  mulberry  leaves  placed  upon  the  paper 
above.  These,  which  were  about  1900  in  num- 
ber, (as  subsequently  and  carefully  estimated,) 
were  made  the  subject  of  particular  observation  ; 
and  these  and  all  later  hatched,  (unlike  the  older 
ones  hatched  in  the  preceding  days,)  had  no  bene- 
iit  whatever  of  warmth  from  fire.  It  was  to  day 
nrst  thought  of  to  make  and  record  regular  ob- 
servations of  the  temperature,  and  other  circura- 
stanees;  and  this  hatchmg,  of  the  16th,  was  se- 
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lected  lor  fair  trial,  and  particular  observation;  and 
to  which  alone  reference  will  hereafier  he  made. un- 
less when  otherwise  mentioned.  The  treatment  and 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  every  par- 
cel were  alike,  after  this  day,  except  as  to  space — 
and  the  expefiment  worms  were  among  the  most 
crowded. 

April  17th.  Clear.  First  day  of  first  age  of  expe- 
ment  lot  of  worms.  I  should  have  called  this  the 
second — but  for  conforming  to  Dandolo,  who  does 
not  count  the  day  in  which  the  worms  are  hatch- 
ed. The  hatching  of  this  day  also  preserved,  se- 
parately, and  all  the  remaining  eggs  thrown  away. 
All  the  worms  this  morning  were  moved  to  the 
small  room  above  described.  Turning  colder. 
At  9  P.  M.,  interior  temperature  61  degrees. 

April  18th.— 2nd  day  of  first  age. 

Morning     2  P.M.  9P.M. 

Temperature,  exterior,    42*^            66  42 

"            interior,    53              66  56 

April  19th— 3rd  day  of  first  age. 

Morning    2  P.  M.     9  P.  M. 

Temperature,  ext.        35i  66i  54 

"  int.        49  59  65 

Clear.  Frost.  At  sunrise,  all  the  worms  (of 
every  lot,)  benumbed  with  cold,  motionless,  and 
very  little  of  the  latest  previous  meal  (of9  P.  M.) 
consumed.  Earliest  meal  delayed  until  7,  when 
the  worms  had  revived  by  increasing  warmth. 
Turning  warmer  towards  night. 

April  20. — 4fh  day  of  first  age. 

Morning.     2  P.M.      9P.M. 
Temperature,  ext.        46  72  55 

"         '  int.         59  71  69 

Clear  morning.  This  the  first  Avarm  day.  At 
2  P.  M.  cloudy,  and  a  very  little  rain. 

April  21st.— 5th  day  of  first  age. 

Morning.     2  o'clock.     9  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.      49  63  45A 

"  int.      601  61  60 

Again  becoming  very  cold. 

April  22nd. — 6th  day  of  first  a^e. 

Morning.     2  P.M.      9  P.M. 

Temperature,  ext.        34  68  51 

"  int.         50  62  64 

Heavy  white  frost.  Fog  in  the  morning.  The 
edges  of  some  of  the  young  vvhite  mulberry  leaves 
here,  and  also  those  of  the  morus  multicaulis, 
were  seen  to  be  seared  by  the  frost.  In  the  coun- 
try, 16  miles  below,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  the 
tender  extremities  of  shoots  of  l/oth  kinds,  were 
killed  in  some  situations,  but  not  in  the  more  shel- 
tered—nor the  oldest  and  largest  leaves  of  either, 
in  the  most  exposed  situations.  Damage  to  leaves 
of  one  kind  of  tree  as  great  as  of  the  other. 

The  worms  (of  all  the  lots,)  had  eaten  but  lit- 
tle of  the  last  night's  meal,  and  were  this  morning 
numb  and  motionless  with  cold.  No  food  given,  or 
wanted,  until  7  A.  M. 

April  23rd.— 7th  day  of  first  age. 

Morning.     2  P.  M.      9  P.  M. 

Temperature,  ext.         39|  78  63 

"  int.        55  70  71 

Clear.     Notwithstanding  the    severity  of  the 

colli,  and  great  variations  of  temperature,  and  by 

which  the  worms  certainly  must  suffer,  ihey  do 

not  appear  to  have  sustained  any  injury  ;  and  eJE^ 

cept  when  beaumbed  with  cold,  seem  to  be  doing 
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perfectly  well.    Some,  worms  of  the  older   lots 
(hatched  13th)  have  became  torpid. 

April  24th. — 8th  day  of  first  age. 

Morning.     2  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.        52  80  68 

«<  int.        65  75  75 

Clear.  All  the  older  worms,  (hatchings  of  13th 
and  14th,)  now  torpid,  and  also  some  of  the  hatch- 
ing of  16th.     But  little  food  given  the  latter. 

April  25th.— 9th  day  of  first  age. 

Morning.    2  P.  M       9  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.        60  86^  69 

"  int.        68^  78-1  78 

Clear — and  a  continuation  of  a  remarkable  spell 
of  dry  weather,  for  the  time  of  year.     All  the 
worms  of  16th,  torpid,  which  makes  the  end  of 
their  first  age. 
April  26th. — 10th  day,  and  1st  of  second  age. 

Morning     2  P.M.       9  P.M. 
Temperature,  ext.        54  75  50 

"  int.        67  69  69 

At  6.  45  P.  M.,  the  interior  temperature  was  as 
high  as  72. 

Largest  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  (seedling 
trees,)  now  1^  inches  long. 
As  indicated  above,  turning  very  cold  at  night. 
After  a  state  of  torpidity  and  total  fast  lor  36 
hours,  (two  nights  and  the  intervening  day,)  the 
worms  hatched  the   16th  revived,  commencing 
their  second  age.     After  a  few  hours  more,  (belbre 
which  they  do  not  need  Ibod,  and  will  eat  very  lit- 
tle, if  it  be  furnished,)  they  were  given  tender 
ehoots  of  mulberry,  and  were  then  moved  to  clean 
places.     The  food  had   been  of  chopped  leaves 
until  the  last  few  days.     Since,  of  whole  leaves. 
The  litter  was  about  an  inch  thick,  yet  dry,  and 
the  scent  as  sweet  as  of  newly  made  hay. 

April  27th. — 11th  day,  and  2nd  of  second  aire. 
Morning.    2  P.M.      9  P.M. 
Temperature,  ext.        42  86^  71 

int.        59  76|  77 

Another  very  cold  morning  followed  by  a  hot 
day.  Difference  of  extremes  of  exterior  tempera- 
ture, in  7  hours,  44^  degrees. 

April  28th.— -12th  day,  and  3rd  of  second  age. 
Morning.    2  P.M.      9  P.M. 
Temperature,  ext.        62  87  68 

"  int.        70  81  791 

Cloudy  and  sultry  by  2,  and  promise  of  rain, 
but  only  a  tew  drops  fell  in  the  evening. 
29th.— 13th  day,  and  4th  of  second  age. 

Morning.    2  P.  M.     9  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.        63  82  65 

«  int.        74  781  76^ 

Cloudy  and  sultry. 

Finished  examining,  with  great  care,  the  last 
hurdles  of  litter  from  which  any  worms  have  been 
transferred.  The  litter  of  the  whole  has  now  been 
carefully  looked  through,  for  the  purpose  of  know- 
ing the  precise  number  of  dead,  or  diseased  worms. 
Only  a  single  one  found  dead,  and  that  was  not  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  sluggish  and  latest 
revived  worms  (among  which  the  sick  would  be, 
if  there  were  any,)  of  every  lot  have  been  put  to- 
gether into  a  separate  place,  as  a  hospital,  to  be 
fed  and  observed  separately,  and  to  note  the  fact 
of  any  being  really  diseased,  or  dying.  This  was 
done  until  the  fourth  moulting,  and  the  worms  were 
observed  until  known  to  be  as  brisk  and  as  well  as 
any,  when  they  were  removed  to  difierei*  lots  of 


like  states  of  growth;  and  I  will  here  anticipate  the 
result  of  all  these  observations  by  adding  that  only 
two  more  worms,  making  three  in  all,  were  found 
dead,  in  the  litter,  or  known  to  have  died,  in  that 
time ;  and  all  these  were  such  as  had  not  reached 
the  first  moulting;  and  these  few  might  well  have 
been  hurt  by  the  removal  from  the  mas.s  of  eggs 
in  which  they  were  enveloped  when  hatched. 

This  day  by  8  A.  M.  some  of  the  experiment 
lot  (hatching  of  16th)  torpid,  or  about  to  moult 
the  second  time.  By  2  P.  iM .  nearly  all  of  them  so. 
Some  very  slight  feedmgs,  a  single  leaf  at  a  place, 
and  that  only  where  worms  were  seen  in  mo- 
tion— and  later  observation  induced  the  belief  that 
this  was  unnecessary,  and  hurtful.  At  5.30  P.  M. 
none  yet  moulted,  though  many  in  slight  motion, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  the  first  torpid  state. 
(The  oldest  worms,  hatchings  of  13th  and  14th, 
and  some  of  15lh,  which  were  torpid  yesterday, 
revived  to  day,  and  were  transferred,  on  fresh 
leaves,  to  clean  places  at  night.) 

This  is  the  end  of  the  second  age  of  the  experi- 
ment lot.  The  first  continued  from  17th  to  25th 
inclusive,  (not  counting  the  16th  during  which 
they  hatched,)  9  days,  which  is  4  more  than  Dan- 
doio  counts,  with  his  artificial  and  higher  and  re- 
gular temperature.  The  second  age  has  been 
from  26lh  to  29th  mclusive,  4  days,  which  is  ex- 
actly his  time.  But  the  present  size  of  these  is 
greater  than  he  describes.  He  says  that  at  the 
close  of  the  second  age  they  are  rather  more  than 
6  lines.  The  largest  of  these,  in  their  second  tor- 
pid state,  are  nearly  or  quite  three  quarters  of  an 
inch. 

At  9.30  P.  M.  nearly  all  of  this  lot  (16lh)  still. 
A  few  struggling  to  get  off  their  old  skins,  but  not 
one  yet  has  moulted. 

April  30th.— 14th  day,  and  1st  of  third  age. 

Morning.     2  o'clock.     9  P.  M. 

Temperature,  ext.      61  82  65^ 

int.      72  78  76 

A  fine  rain  last  night,  which  continiied  to  6 
A.  M.     Never  was  rain  more  wanting  in  April. 

A  few  worms,  of  the  experiment  lot,  had  moulted 
by  sunrise,  but  the  greater  number  were  more  quiet 
than  last  night.  By  12,  nearly  all  had  moulted, 
and  had  dropped  their  black  muzzles,  and  showed 
larger  new  ones,  of  pale  brown. 

By  IP.  M.  led  with  fresh  shoots,  to  transfer 
the  revived  ;  found  it  was  too  soon,  as  less  than 
half  only  rose  to  eat,  and  were  lilted  to  a  clean 
place.  'Yet  it  was  from  28  to  30  hours  since  the 
last  food  was  given  that  was  needed,  and  22  hours 
since  a  leaf  had  been  furnished.  By  5  P.  M. 
transferred  as  m.any  more  as  made  rather  more 
than  half  the  lot.  The  remaining  slower  ones, 
still  refusing  to  eat,  were  left  on  their  old  litter  (not 
shifted  since  first  moulting,)  Ibrexperiment.  Thus 
the  lot  hatched  on  16th,  is  now  divided,  by  differ- 
ence of  advancement,  into  two  parts,  which  will 
be  designated,  the  former  as  No.  1,  the  latter  as 
No.  2. 

More  and  heavy  rain  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  the  air  very  damp. 

May  1st.— 15th  day,  and  2nd  of  third  age. 
Morning    2  P.M.     9  P.M. 
Temperature,  ext.    64  83     <    ^'^^    l 

"  int.    70  78     I  noted.  $ 

Showery  in  the  morning— afterwards  clear  and 
warm— and  rain  again  at  sunset. 
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The  old  litter  accumulated  on  the  paste-board 
trays  since  first  moulting  and  removal,  and  now 
an  inch  or  more  thick,  is  to  day  damp  enough  to 
be  pliant,  instead  of  being  crisp  with  dryness,  as 
heretofore.  This  is  the  effect  of  damp  weather  sole- 
ly, and  not  at  all  of  the  excrement  of  the  worms, 
which  is  always  firm,  and  seems  scarcely  moist 
at  first,  and  not  at  all  so  after  a  few  niinutes. 
The  great  difference  between  the  present  damp 
and  previous  dry  stale  of  the  litter  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  prodigious  difference  in  results 
between  rearing  silk-worms  in  climates  varying 
even  but  a  little  in  their  different  degrees  of  dry° 
ness. 

May  2nd.— 16th  day,  and  3rd  of  third  age. 

Morning    2  P.  M.      9  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext,        64  801  69 

"  int.        72  78'  76 

Very  hot.     In  the  evening,  a  tremendous  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

May  3rd.— -17th  day,  and  4th  of  third  age.         j 
Morning   2  o'clock  10.30  P.  M. 

Temperature,  ext.      64  74  54i 

"  int.      721  7i|  68| 

Clear  until  6  P.  M.  then  cloudy,  and  a  change  to 
cold.  Windy  generally  of  late.  The  litter  of  No.  1 
of  experiment  lot,  (and  still  more  of  the  older 
worms,)  damp  and  mouldy,  and  must  be  injurious 
to  the  worms,  besides  their  being  greatly  crowd- 
ed. They  should  have  been  transferred  before 
this;  but  I  had  been  expecting  to  have  suitable 
shelves  erected,  which  will  be,  at  last,  ready  to 
put  up  to-morrow.  By  8  P.M.  the  worms  of 
this  lot  generally  torpid,  and  a  lew  have  already 
moulted  for  the  fourth  time.  No  food  given  them 
after  4  P.M. 


May  4th.— 18th  day,  and  5th  of  third  age. 

Morning    8.30  A.  M.  2  P.  M.  9  P.  M. 

Temp.  ext.      43 J  49^  92  48 

"       int.     69  56"&53    60i        60 

Clear.  Atsunrise  the  worms  of  all  the  lots  numb 
and  motionless  with  cold.  Not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand crawling.  Yet  the  older  lots  (of  13th  and 
14th,)  revived  from  their  4th  dormant  state,  eat 
with  keen  appetite  last  night.  Of  course  no  food 
required,  or  given  to  any,  this  morning. 

Between  7  and  10  P.  M.  put  up  in  the  room 
four  shelves,  12  feet  long  and  3  wide,  two  covered 
with  smooth  paste-boards,  slightly  tacked  on,  and 
two  with  cotton  cloth  tightly  stretched  over  the 
frame-work. 


of  them  eat  a  little;  and  by  10  A.M.  all  of  them 
were  again  still,  as  if  commencing  their  last  tor- 
pid state,  which  the  cold  spell  had  interrupted  and 
delayed.  Scarcely  any  food  eaten  by  No.  1  of  the 
experiment  lot  from  4  P.  M.  on  the  3d,  to  7  A.  M. 
on  4th.  Those  of  No.  2,  have  been  lees  crowded 
latterly  and  are  evidently  in  best  condition.  These 
were  not  fed  at  all  during  this  lime,  and  were  first 
fed  this  morning. 

Largest  worms  of  the  experiment  lot  now  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length. 

Removed  last  of  No.  1  to  the  clean  shelf.  The 
old  litter  left  was  damp  and  mouldy.  At  9  P.  M. 
nearly  all  of  them  had  moulted.  Of  No.  2,  very 
few  yet  moulted,  and  all  Ihe  others  still  torpid. 
This  shows  the  advantage  of  separating  every 
lot,  as  soon  ae  it  revives,  into  two  parts,  the  early 
and  the  latter.  This  separation  is  easily  and  conve- 
niently effected  by  means  of  the  "net  hurdles. 
These,  however,  have  been  received  so  late,  that 
very  little  use  can  be  made  of  them. 

May  6th.— 20th  day,  and  1st  day  of  fourth  age. 
Morning        2P.M.        9  P.M. 

Temperature,  ext.  51  76  57 » 

"         int.     66  70  70 

Worms  of  No.  1,  well  revived.  Feeding  of 
No.  2  (of  same  lot)  delayed  until  10  A.  M.  to 
transfer  them,  which  was  too  soon,  as  not  more 
than  a  fourth  rose  to  eat. 


At  8.30  A.  M.,  while  the  window  was  open  to  i^^  ^^  \  ^l'  °"^  °/  ^''T  ^'^^  f  *  ^  ""^'y  '^'^'^'  ^^ 
draw  in  the  shelves,  the  temperature  of  the  room  .^""i^  ""T  k  "°  '"  observed  to  be  torpid.  At 
fell  to  53.     It  had   been  56  before  opening  the   k  /^*r  o^her  began  to  eat,  and  both  with  appetite, 


May  7lh.— 21st  day,  and  2nd  of  fourth  age. 

Morning'  2  P.M.    5.40P.M.   10P.M. 

Temp.  ext.     49  85  81  64 

"       int.     631  75  78  76 

Clear.  Appetite  of  experiment  lot  strong.  Their 
greatest  length,  U  inches,  or  a  little  more.  No, 
2,  (placed  on  upp'er  shelf,)  the  greater  part  of 
them  being  yet  on  the  old  litter  not  changed  since 
first  moulting.     These  on  a  paste- board  tray. 

An  experiment  has  shown  me  that  the  sleep, 
or  torpid  state,  of  Ihe  worms  is  much  longer 
than  was  supposed.  For  more  particular  observa- 
tion, two  worms,  of  the  hatching  of  the  16th,  which 
seemed  to  be  very  equal,  were  put  in  a  box  to 
themselves,  where  they  were  supplied  well  with 
food,  and  of  course  had  abundance  of  epace. 
This  was  on  the  4th,  when  they  were  approaching 
their  fourth  moulting.  They  eat  but  little  on  that 
forenoon,  and  at  2  P.  M.  on  the  same  day,  it  was 
observed  that  they  had  all  become  torpid.  At 
sunrise  on  the  7th,  observed  that  both  of  them 
had  moulted  in  the  course  of  the  previous  ni^ht. 
'  ■  10  A.  M.  one  of  them  first  eat  a  very  little" 66 

irs  after  being  first  observed  to  be  torpid.     At 


window. 

The  worms  continued  too  cold  to  eat  when  fed 
at  10,  A.  M.  as  soon  as  the  new  shelves  were  rea- 
dy to  receive  them.     As  it  was  espential  to  re- 
move them  from  their  present  damp  and  ferment- i  1    1  i-     -        I  .        ,      ^       '^ 
ing  beds,  as  soon  as  possible,  about  two-thirds  of]   "'Pf^^';  "^^'Jy  ""'.  H^iite    three  days  and 
No.  1.  were  lifted  by  hand.     The  balance  left  un-    ,"'-''«.'  "^^^'^^  without  injury,  but  greatly  to  the 


but  still  very  lightly,  70  hours  after  becoming  tor- 
pid, and  at  least  7  hours  (it  may  be  15,)  after 
moulting.  If  all  worms,  in  the  best  condition, 
would  be  like  this,  and  those  kept  together  were 
precisely  equally  advanced,  all  feeding  might  be 


by 
til  they  will  rise  to  food 
May  5th.— 19th  day,  and  6th  of  third  age. 

Morning    2  P.M.  9  P.M. 
Temperature,  ext.        43            76|  64k 

'•'  int.        54  67J  71" 

Clear.     Some   worms    showing  more  motion 


benefit  of  the  worms.  These  two  worms  began 
to  spin  on  the  15th  of  May,  which  was  their  2'9th 
day.  Ii  would  be  of  great  use,  and  afford  much 
instruction  to  a  beginner,  to  put  aside,  from  the  first, 
two  or  three  worms  of  each  day's  hatching,  keep- 
ing each  one  separately,  and  noting  the  progress 

o  and  changes  of  each.     Being  always  in  the  best 

tnan  was  expected  in  so  cold  a  morning.     At  8  I  condition  as  to  food   and  space,  and   in  condition 
A.M.  gave  a  light  meal  to  No.  1.,  of  which  most  jsiiKJIar  to  the  great  body  of  worms  as  to  tempera- 
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ture,  these  would  be  Icpt  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  great  number,  and,  being  separately  and  care- 
fully observed,  their  changes  would  serve  well  to 
indicate  every  approaching  change  in  the  others. 
It  would  have  saved  me  from  much  more  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  and  have  given  me  much  useful 
and  precise  information,  if  these  two  worms,  in- 
stead of  at  so  late  a  period,  had  been  separated 
and  observed  from  the  day  of  their  hatching. 

May  8th. — 22nd  day,  and  3rd  of  fourth  age. 

Morning    2  P.M.  6.15  P.M.  10  P.M. 

Temp.  ext.     61|  86  81  73 

"      int.     73  81  81  79 

Clear. — Appetite  of  experiment  lot  much  slack- 
ened by  noon,  and  at  6  P.  M.  more  than  half 
.seemed  to  have  begun  their  fourth  sleep.  The 
last  liffht  feed  given  at  6  P.  M.  Largest  size  of 
this  lot  1^  inches.  By  10,  a  number  had  moulted. 
No.  2  fed  throughout  the  day,  being  less  advanced. 

(Some  of  13(h  already  roused  from  their  fourth 
sleep,  and  those  were  transferred  easily  by  means 
of  a  net  hurdle,  and  the  lot  was  thus  assorted  into 
two  more  equally  advanced  divisions.  It  also 
served  to  thin  them,  which  was  much  needed.) 

May  9th.— 23rd  dav,  and  4th  of  fourth  asre. 

Morning.        3  P.M.         9  P.M. 

Temperature,  ext.    67^      ^       not       )        66 
'*  int.     76        I  observed  ^        73 

Cloudy,  and  light  showers  in  the  morning.  Af- 
ter 2,  steady  drizzle.  Air  very  damp.  At  10 
A.  M.  supposing  the  worms  cf  No.  1  enough  re- 
vived to  be  tran.^rerred.  I  attempted  it,  by  offering 
them  !bod  on  a  net  hurdle  placed  above.  IJut  lew 
rose  to  eat,  and  not  oi>e  fourth  of  them  by  7  P.  JM. 
when  the  hurdle  was  lilied  and  removed.  Those 
left,  generally  still,  and  no  food  given  Ihem. 
Those  of  No.  2  have  required  to  bo  fed  through 
the  day,  as  befjre. 

May  10th.— 24th  day,  and  1st  of  fifth  age. 

Morning.       2P.M.         9P.M. 

Temperature,  ext.    64^  54  47 

"  int.    71  65  59| 

Steady  rain  all  last  night,  which  incrensed  to-day 
lo  a  storm  of  wind  as  well  as  rain.  Fortunately, 
in  anticipation  of  this  worse  weather,  a  stock  of 
leaves  had  been  gathered  yesterday,  though  du- 
rinsirain,  which  lasted  until  1  P.  M.  to-day. 

Transferred  of  the  best  revived  worms  of  No.  1 
as  many  as  would  rise  lo  food.  Balance,  not  fed, 
nor  needing  it,  until  noon,  it  being  42  hours  since 
any  leaves  had  been  given  to  them.  Then  they 
were  transferred  to  clean  shelves  ;  as  also  No  2, 
and  all  the  other  lots — the  whole  being  now  on  the 
new  shelve-.  The  litter  from  which  soine  of  the 
oldest  worms  (hatching  of  April  13th,)  were  now 
removed,  had  not  been  cleaned  or  transferred  since 
first  mouhing.  These  were  on  a  large  paste-board 
tray,  or  siuillow  box,  in  which  litter  always  kept 
much  dryer  than  on  the  table.  The  observation 
of  this  fact,  some  lime  before,  had  induced  me  to 
prefer  cotton  cloth  to  close  board  floors.  On  the 
latter,  a  mass  of  damp  lifter  cannot  dry  at  bottom; 
on  the  cloth,  it  is  exposed  to  air  and  is  drying  at 
bottom  as  well  as  at  fop.  The  particular  tray  of 
litter  left  so  long  for  trial,  and  just  referred  to, 
when  thrown  out  to-day,  was  generally  green,  dry, 
except  being  pliant  from  the  damp  atmosphere, 
and  sweet  in  scent,  like  newly  cured  hay.  One 
spot  only,  in  the  middle,  where  it  lay  fvyo  inches 
thiek,  it  was  mouldy. 


All  the  worms  of  the  experiment  lot,  until  their 
being  transferred  and  thinned  after  this  last  moult- 
ing, were  kept  too  much  crowded  ;  and  though, 
if  there  had  been  no  mode  ol  comparison,  I  should 
have  considered  them  as  in  first-rate  condition, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  at  hand  that  they  might 
have  done  much  better.  The  worms  hatched  on 
the  17th,  were  ft3wer  in  number  than  any  other  lot, 
and  therefore  had  more  space  than  any.  They 
have  received  less  attention,  by  fiir,  than  those 
hatched  on  the  16fh  ;  yet  the  fi)rmer  have  become 
as  much  advanced,  are  more  regular  in  size,  and 
altogether  are  of  finer  appearance.  These  also 
have  until  now,  been  lying  on  a  table  where  most 
exposed  to  the  wind,  which,  though  feared  as 
hurtful,  probably  helped  them. 

Lately,  while  the  weather  v/as  yet  clear,  I  was 
afraid  of  a  failure  of  the  supply  of  leaves,  and  this 
horrible  spell  of  cold  and  v/et  weather  makes  the 
prospect  much  worse.  From  one  or  both  these 
causes,  there  is  now  great  danger  of  a  total  loss 
of  the  silk-vvorms.  No  food  given  to  any  after  1 
P.  M.,  for  want  of  dry  leaves,  except  a  very  slight 
meal  at  9  P.  M.  Some  had  been  gathered  in 
the  rain,  and  were  spread  on  net  hurdles  to  day. 
Luckily  the  youngest  and  latest  moulted  worms 
have  not  yet  acquired  much  appetite,  and  bear  the 
privation  of  food  better  than  the  older. 

May  lllh, — 25th  dav,  and  2nd  of  fifth  age. 

Morning     2  P.  M.      9  P.  M, 

Temperature,  exf.        48.V  68|  51 

"  int.        54^  61  63 

Cloudy  in  the  morning  ;  afterwards  clear,  and 
strong  wind. 

T!ie  worms  generally  quiet,  from  cokl,  and  none 
would  eat  until  11  A.  M.  when  first  fiieding  was. 
begun.  Fed  repeatedly  afterwards,  but  they 
eat  very  little  compared  even  to  yesterday — 
though,  but  lor  the  weather,  the  appetite  of  all 
the  lots  would  have  greatly  increased. 

May  12.— 26th  day,  and  3rd  of  fifth  age. 

Morning      2  P.  M.      9  P.  M. 

Temperature,  exf.       40^^-  71  58 

"  int.      57"  66  67 

Clear  and  windy.  Worms  scarcely  moving  in 
the  morning,  and  therefore  not  fed  until  7  A.  iVL; 
then  they  began  to  eat  heartily,  though  the  tem- 
perature continues  so  low.  The  largest  worms 
of  the  experiment  lot  now  2|  inches  long;  but 
sizes  various,  thereby  showing  evident  injury  sus- 
tained from  having  been  loo  much  crowded.  Light 
rain  began  again  at  9  P.  M.  Stock  of  leaves  ex- 
hausted, and  therefore  no  feeding  as  usual  at  9. 
This  fiist  must  be  very  injurious  in  the  present 
state  of  the  worms,  and  their  appetite  now  grow- 
ing hourly. 

May  13th— 27th  day,  and  4th  of  fifth  age. 

Morning  2  P.M.  4.30  P.M.   9  P.M. 

Temp.  exf.       58  73  76  70 


mt. 


61J 


74 


76 


77 


A  day  of  rains — some  mere  April  showers,  but 
others  remarkably  fheavy.  After  12  o'clock,  the 
rains  were  separated  by  gleams  of  sunshine.  The 
airi  excessively  damp  even  inclose  apartments; 
and  that  of  ihe  eilk-worms,  had  the  door  kept 
open,  for  better  ventilation,  and  the  air-hole,  which 
had  been  made  by  breaking  out  an  upper  pane  of 
glass,  was  scarcely  more  than  half  closed  by  a 
piece  of  paper  tied  over  the  opening. 

At  5  A.  M.  when  fearjng  that  all  must  be  lost, 
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and  speedily,  for  want  of  food,  a  wagon  arrived 
with  white  mulberry  leaves  in  bags,  brought  from 
my  farm  16  miles  distant.  They  had  been  gath- 
ered the  preceeding  afternoon,  and  were  ordered 
to  be  here  by  10  af  night ;  but  the  extreme  dark- 
ness of  the  night  compelled  a  stop  on  the  road,  by 
which  the  leaves  were  kept  in  the  bags  7  hours 
longer  than  was  expected.  They  had  become 
hot,  in  every  bag;  and  a  thermometer  put  into  the 
leaves  from  the  middle  of  one  of  the  bat^s.  taken 
at  hazard,  as  soon  as  emptied,  rose  to  105  degrees. 
The  leaves  were  immediately  spread  on  cellar 
(earthen) floors.  This  supply  was  all-important 
to  the  worms  ;  and  throughout  the  day,  the  sus- 
tained voracity  with  which  they  devoured  was  as- 
tonishing. The  slow  remnants  of  several  lots, 
had  not  yet  revived  from  their  Iburth  torpid  state. 

To  my  surprise,  a  few  worms  of  the  earliest 
hatching,  began  to  spin  this  forenoon,  it  being 
their  30th  day. 

Morning  drizzly,  and  at  9  P.  M.  another  very 
heavy  rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
last  meal  at  night  double  as  heavy  as  any  before, 
and  given  to  all  the  worms — the  most  backward 
lot  havintj  then  well  revived. 

May  14lh.— 28th  day,  and  5th  of  fifth  age. 

Morning     2  P.  M.      11  P.  M. 

Temperature,  ext.      59  72  60 

"  int.        70  69  70 

Morning  cloudy ;  by  7  A.  M.  cleared  up,  and  a 
fine  day  afterwards.  Appetite  of  experiment  lot 
in  general  somewhat  abated,  and  a  few  of  them 
began  to  spin — and  many  of  the  older  worms  of 
other  lots.  But  none  are  yet  disposed  to  climb 
well,  though  provided  with  the  twine  Indders,  as 
directed  at  page  248  of  last  number  of  Farmers' 
Register.  Supposed  (at  first)  the  cause  to  be 
that  the  earliest  spinners  were  premature,  from 
some  injurj',  or  privation,  though  not  otherwise 
made  manifest;  ibr  all  have  suffered  so  much  by 
the  prevalence  of  cold  '.hroughout,  and  other  dis- 
advantages, that  the  time  ofspinningwas  expect- 
ed to  be  later  then  these  beginnings,  by  five  days 
at  least.  They  have  actually  begun  three  days 
earlier  than  according  to  Dandolo's  rules,  when 
supposed  to  be  under  the  most  perfect  and  suita- 
ble artificial  temperature,  and  best  treatment. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  want  of  Ibod  in  the 
present  critical  state  of  the  worms,  and  when  they 
are  expected  to  cease  eating  very  soon,  and  that 
t^iey  might  select  the  freshest,  the  leaves  were 
given  very  frequently  and  lavishly. 

May  15th.— 29th  day,  and  6lh  of  fifth  age. 

Morning    2  P.  M.     5  P.  ]\I.     11  P.  M. 

Temp.  ext.    57  85  85  68 

"      int.    67  80  82  78 

Fine  bright  day — windy,  and  dry  air.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  appetite  of  the  experiment 
lot,  instead  of  abating,  is  increased.  This  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  increased  warmth  and  dry- 
ness of  the  air.  Until  the  latter  part  of  yesterday, 
the  weather  could  scarcely  have  been  worse  than 
it  has  continued  from  the  9th  inst.  to  14ih  inclu- 
sive— and  this  at  the  most  critical  age  and  condi- 
tion of  the  worms,  when  they  suffer  particularly 
from  every  privation,  and  when  no  time  is  left  to 
repair,  by  better  subsequent  care,  any  damage 
then  sustained. 

This  is  the  only  day  since  the  feeding  commen- 
ced which  has  not  been  much  too  cold,  wholly  or 
in  part. 


The  food  used,  up  to  this  eveninff,  is  still  entire- 
ly of  the  leaves  Gathered  on  the  12th,  and  brought 
16  miles,  and  now  more  than  three  days  old.  They 
were,  when  the  last  were  used,  at  5  P.  M.  nearly 
or  quite  as  dry  as  grass  half  cured  for  hay ;  yet 
they  were  still  eaten  greedily  by  the  worms,  though 
no  doubt  fresh  leaves  would  have  been  better  re- 
lished and  also  healthier  food.  Those  left,  after 
the  meal  given  at  5  P.  M.  were  quite  too  dry  to- 
be  given,  and  there  was  no  other  supply  then  on 
hand  tor  later  leedinG.  However,  a  supply  fortu- 
nately arrived  by  10  P.  M.  in  bags  partly  warm 
with  fermentation,  and  a  good  meal  was  given, 
which  seemed  to  invite  redoubled  appetite. 

All  the  worms  have  grown  much  since  yester- 
day. The  largest  of  the  experiment  lot  are  now 
2j|  inches  long,  and  can  stretch  out  to  3  inches. 
But  lew  of  them  yet  have  begun  to  spin,  except 
of  No  2,  and  part"of  No  1,  previously  the  most 
backward,  which  tvere  on  the  highest  shelf;  and 
these  also  climbed  the  best,  though  still  far  from 
well.  The  cause  of  this  more  rapid  progress 
was  afterwards  discovered  in  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  upper 
shelf  was  usually  2  degrees  higher  than  that  be- 
low the  lowest,  though  the  perpendicular  distance 
is  but  about  5  leet.  This  difference  was  observed 
both  when  the  room  was  closed,  and  when  opened, 
and  the  air  passing  through  freely.  The  other 
worms  of  No  1  were  now,  divided  between  a 
hurdle  on  the  lowest  and  another  on  one  of  the 
central  shelves.  The  position  of  the  thermometer, 
by  which  the  interiortemperature  has  been  marked, 
is  nearly  midway  between  the  extremes  of  eleva- 
tion. If  so  great  a  difierence  had  been  known  of 
early,  it  would  have  afforded  easy  means  Ibr  equal- 
izing and  bringing  together  worms  of  the  most  re- 
mote states  of  advancement  and  growth. 

For  the  last  three  days,  the  leaves  have  been- 
so  heaped  on,  and  so  large  a  proportion  left  uncon- 
sumed,  that  1  fear  they  will  ferment,  if  the  worms 
do  not  hasten  their  climbing,  and  fini.fch  much 
sooner  than  now  seems  at  all  probable.  The  many 
shoots  and  twigs  intermixed,  also,  are  found  hurt- 
ful; as  they  induce  the  worms  to  spin  upon  them, 
and  among  the  litter. 

May  16th.— -30th  day,  and  7th  of  fifth  aire. 

Morning     11  A.M.     2  P.M.     9  P.M. 

Temp.  ext.    59  84  86  60 

"      int.    721  77  81  88 

Clear,  and  a  warm  day.  Though  the  fresh 
food  was  laid  on  last  night,  to  11  o'clock,  very 
heavil)',  before  morning  it  was  all  devoured.  Fed 
as  usual  at  5,  and  then  not  again,  (by  inadvertent 
omission,)  until  11  A.  M.,  which  was  a  very  im- 
proper and  probably  hurtful  privation, 

The  worms  of  the  hatching  of  April  16th  seem 
now  to  have  generally  reached  lull  size,  (more 
than  3  inches  long,)  and  yet  hut  few  have  begun 
to  spin.  Judging  by  the  oldest  (of  the  13tl),)  which, 
as  fore-runners,  have  been  very  useful  to  my  obser- 
vations on  the  experiment  lot,  it  seems  that  nearly 
all,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  spin  among  the 
litter.  Fn  regard  to  their  climbing  to  spin,  1  ex- 
pected difficulty  ;  and  1  now  tear  in  it  utter  failure. 

May  17th.— 31st  day,  and  8ih  of  fifth  age. 

Morning     2  P.  M.        9  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.       62  86  67i 

"  int.        73  80  78^ 

The  disposition  to  climb  seems  rather  to  have 
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abated  than  increased,  and  now  I  despair  of  it. 

Not  more  th;in  one  in  twenty  liave  yet  climbed, 
(including  (he  oldest,)  and  in  waiting  lor  the  oth- 
ers to  do  so,  nnaided,  I  (ear  that  their  energy  and 
healtli  have  already  been  wasting,  judo;ing  from 
the  shunken  appearance,  and  soil  llaccid  I'eel  to 
the  touch,  of  the  worms  oC  the  experiment  lot, 
and  those  stUl  older.  There  seemed  to  be  no  hope 
of  saving  them,  except  by  the  very  troublesome, 
laborious,  and,  to  ihe  worms,  hurtCul  procedure,  of 
lifting  every  one  by  hand,  and  putting  them  in 
euitable  places  to  spin.  This  was  Ibrthwith  com- 
menced. The  worms  placed  under  the  shelves 
floored  with  coiton  clotli,  adhered  well,  and  gene- 
rally soon  began  to  spin.  From  the  sleek  paste- 
board floors,  they  dropped  almost  as  ffist  as  put  on; 
and  the  two  shelves  so  fixed  were  nearly  useless 
as  spinning  places.  The  wood-work,  also  was 
planed  too  smooth  ;  and  rougher  surfaces  would 
have  served  better.  Alter  filling  all  these  suitable 
receptacles,  next  all  the  jelly  and  wine-glasses  at 
hand  were  put  in  requisition;  and  about  two  thou 
sand  little  paper  cones  made  and  hung  up,  in  each 
of  all  of  which  a  worm  was  put  to  spin.  These 
troublesome  means  served  admirably  in  this  case 
of  pressing  necessity  ;  but,  of  course,  such  are  out 
of  the  question  lor  ordmary  or  profitable  procedure 
in  rearing  silk-worms.  By  all  the  means  used, 
all  the  worms  of  April  the  13th,  14lh,  and  15ih, 
and  part  of  the  experiment  lot,  were  disposed  of 
by  night;  and  the  hurdles,  or  shelves  from  which  all 
were  entirely  removed,  were  immediately  after 
cleaned  olilie  Iitlcr,  which  was  about  lour  inches 
thick,  generally,  mouldy  beneath  the  surface,  and 
when  turned  up,  ofl'ensive  to  thesmell.  These  and 
all  ought  to  have  been  cleaned  some  days  before. 
But,  besides  the  twine  ladders  at  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  divisions,  rows  of  twigs  and  slicks  had  been 
set  up  across  all,  lo  afford  the  worms  more  facilities 
for  climbing  to  the  frame-work  above  ;  and  these 
sticks  served  but  the  more  to  induce  the  worms  to 
form  cocoons  at  their  bottoms.  Of  course  it  was 
impossible  to  remove,  or  even  to  thin  the  accumu- 
lated litter,  on  any  division,  until  after  taking  ofl'  all 
the  worms;  and  even  then,  the  partially  finished 
and  very  soft  cocoons,  there  fixed,  were  necessa- 
rily sacrifieed  ;  as  well  as  such  of  the  worms  as 
had  already  exhausted  too  much  of  their  material 
to  recommence  theirspinning.  Such  as  were  man- 
itesily  of  this  class  were  thrown  away  when  the 
litter  was  removed.  JNlany  of  the  finished  co- 
coons, however,  though  enveloped  in,  and  even 
covered  by  the  litter,  were  firm  and  of  good 
quality. 

Food  scarce  to  day ;  and  the  most  backward 
worms,  which  are  now  ravenous,  were  neces- 
sarily on  short  allowance.   At  night,  a  heavy  rain. 

May  18th.— 32nd  day,  and  9th  of  fifth  age. 

Morning     2  P.  M.        9  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.      63  67  58^ 

"  int.       71  68  66^ 

Still  raining,  until  noon,  and  interior  air  very 
damp.  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  increasing 
coldness,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  keep  the  door 
open,  for  ventilation,  which  admitted  the  cold  and 
damp  outer  air  freely  fi^om  the  open  door  below. 

Several  more  hurdles  cleared  of  all  their  worms, 
and  immediately  afterof  their  litter,  some  of  which 
was  hot  at  bottom,  with  fermentation. 

By  night,  (bund  that,  in  our  desperate  haste  to 


save  the  worms  by  removal,  another  great  error 
had  been  committed;  some  hundreds  had  been 
moved  lo  places  to  spin  before  they  were  ready  to 
begin  ;  and  alter  they  had  been  either  lying  quiet, 
or  crawling  about,  and  fasting  from  6  to  21  hours, 
they  had  to  be  replaced  on  the  cleaned  hurdles, 
were  fed.  and  returned  to  eating  with  more  or  less 
appetite.  Some  went  to  spinning  very  soon,  and 
after  a  very  light  meal ;  more  generally  they  con- 
tinued sluggish,  or  continued  to  eat,  and  of  course 
will  not  spin,  while  any  appetite  remains. 

The  course  of  the  latest  of  the  experiment  lot  of 
worms  (all  hatched  on  April  the  16th,)  may 
now  be  considered  as  finished,  and  every  one  of 
the  worms  as  now  spinning.  For  though  it  may 
be  the  case,  that  some  of  these  are  among  the 
number  brought  back,  because  of  refusing  to  spin, 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  so.  Though  no  separa- 
tion was  kept  between  the  worms  of  different  lots, 
sfter  they  were  placed  to  spin,  still  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  all  those  brought  back  had  been 
taken  irom  the  most  backward  remnants,  which 
were  considerably  behind  the  experiment  lot  in  pro- 
gress towards  maturity.  The  spinning  then  of  the 
earliest  of  this  lot  began  an  the  28th  day,  (May 
14th,)  and  the  latest  on  this,  the  32nd  day — not 
counting  the  16th  of  April,  during  which  they 
were  hatched. 

Morning.  2  P.M.  9  o'clock. 

May  19th.— Temp.  ext.    56  80  67^ 

"       int.     62  72  73^ 

Clear. — Procured  fresh  leaves,  and  fed  the 
returned  worms,  and  all  the  still  later  ones  which 
had  not  yet  been  moved,  continuing  to  place  for 
spinning  all  that  seemed  ready,  until  evening, 
when  no  places  were  left  for  any  more.  There 
then  still  remained  from  800  to  1000  of  the  most 
backward  worms,  part  ot  which  had  been  brought 
back  after  being  placed  too  soon  for  spinning. 
Not  being  disposed  to  provide  leaves  for,  and  to 
vvait  longer  upon  this  slow  remnant,  and  wishing 
to  clear  my  dwelling  house  of  what  might  become 
an  offensive  nuisance,  if  the  sluggishness  of  there 
worms  was  caused  by  disease,  as  I  suspected,  I 
had  all  that  remained  put  into  baskets  and  carried 
to  a  vacant  room  in  another  house,  nearly  half  a 
mile  distant.  Many  of  them  were  immediately 
placed  in  situations  suitable  lor  them  to  spin  on  ; 
the  greater  number  were  spread  over  the  floor, 
the  remaining  and  last  supply  of  leaves  sprinkled 
over  iheni,  a  number  of  crumpled  newspapers  laid 
over  and  around,  and  then  the  worms  were  left,  to 
spin  or  die. 

Morning.    2  P.M.    9  P.M. 

May20th— Temp.  ext.    58  81i  71 

"       int.     66  76  77 

Most  of  the  worms  which  are  in  the  new  location 
are  spinning^;  but  still  others  have  not  begun,  both 
there  and  in  the  first  room.  All  such  as  were 
visible,  in  both  places,  amounting  to  150,  were 
collected,  after  fasting  16  hours,  and  given  a  tew 
t>esh  leaves.  They  eat  a  little,  and  being  pro- 
perly placed,  soon  began  to  spin. 

Took  down,  and  had  wound  by  hand,  some  of 
the  earliest  cocoons. 

21st.  About  50  more  worms  had  crawled  from 
under  the  newspapers,  and  these,  alter  fasting  two 
entire  days,  were  also  removed,  and  supplied  with 
a  little  food.  These,  as  well  as  the  others,  went  to 
spinning,  and  without  a  single  exception,  made 
cocoons,  and  mostly  of  good  quality. 
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23rd.— Took  down  all  the  cocoons  made  in  the 
dwelling  house,  and  had  a  large  number  cleared 
of  floss,  and  weiglied,  and  various  weighed  parcels 
of  different  kinds  counted,  of  which  the  quantities 
will  be  hereafter  stated.  The  room  then  was  en- 
tirely cleaned,  and  contrary  to  what  had  been 
feared,  no  offensive  scent  was  left  after  removing 
the  last  of  the  old  litter. 

25th.  Gathered  ail  the  cocoons  made  by  the 
backward  worms  in  the  out  house.  They  seemed 
as  good  as  those  earlier  made,  and  every  worm 
had  spun  here,  as  in  every  other  case.  The  crum- 
pled newspapers  had  served  well  for  the  fixing  of 
cocoons  upon. 

No  deaths  from  disease,  or  from  any  other  than 
violent  and  known  causes,  have  occurred,  except  of 
the  three  very  young  worms  mentioned  formerly. 
Some  v^rere  crushed  or  injured  by  accidents;  and 
in  the  hurried  general  removal,  many  of  them 
fell  from  such  heights  that  it  was  supposed  they 
might  be  injured ;  and  all  such  were  thrown  away, 
lest,  if  kept,  the  subsequent  deatli  of  any  of  them 
might  lead  to  error  as  to  the  cause.  Some  others 
of  them,  buried  in  the  litter  after  beginning  to  spin, 
made  very  imperfect  and  worthless  cocoons,  or 
none,  and  when  uncovered  and  dislodged,  though 
all  living,  their  advancement  towards  the  chry- 
salis state,  and  therefore  the  exhaustion  of  their 
silk  material,  had  gone  too  far  for  them  to  recom- 
mence spinning  cocoons,  to  any  purpose.  These 
were  also  thrown  away.  Since  the  favorable  issue 
of  the  other  worms,  I  regret  that  all  of  these  two 
discriptions  had  not  been  saved  to  themselves,  and 
the  precise  degree  of  necessary  loss  among  them 
observed;  as  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  much  the 
greater  part  of  all  of  those  thrown  away  because 
of  their  having  fallen  from  heights  of  5  to  7  leet, 
were  in  fact  not  materially  hurt,  and  would  have 
spun  well,  if  preserved.  But,  at  that  time,  nearly 
all  the  worms  were  supposed  to  be  in  great  jeop- 
ardy ;  and  so  much  trouble  was  required  to  save 
the  greater  number,  that  ihere  was  no  time  lo  expe- 
riment with,  or  even  to  think  of  counting,  the  lew 
hurt  or  exhausted,  and  thrown  away.  But  1  am 
confident  that  all  that  were  thrown  away  as  doubt- 
ful, and  lost,  for  these  and  for  all  other  causes,  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  100  out  of  the  whole 
rearing ;  and  that  there  were  not  more  than  150 
others  of  the  whole,  that  spun  cocoons  so  imper- 
fect as  to  be  unfit  for  any  use. 

So  much  as  to  the  losses  ;  now  for  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  product. 

As  stated  above,  finally  not  one  worm,  even  of 
the  slowest,  failed  to  spin  a  cocoon.  The  whole 
number  of  cocoons,  after  being  stripped  of  their 
floss  (and  more  closely  than  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  necessary,)  amounted  to  2  bushels  and  2^ 
pecks.  Nearly  all  the  amount  was  ascertained  by 
accurate  measurement ;  but  a  small  proportion, 
by  estimate  only. 

Of  the  quality  of  cocoons  I  know  nothing  ; 
except  that  Dandolo  says  that  360  of  the  common 
four-cast  worms,  (to  which  these  belong,)  are 
required  to  weigh  a  pound.  Of  these,  various 
careful  and  fair  trials  gave  the  following  results  : 

Of  5i  lbs  of  cocoons,  stripped  of  the  floss,  and 
taken  without  selection,  (except  that  none  were  of 
those  spun  among  the  litter,)  the  average  number 
to  the  pound  was  326|.  In  two  other  trials,  of 
smaller  quantities,  in  one  case  336  were  required 
to  make  a  pound,  and  in  the  other  only  296.    Of 


the  cocoons  spun  in  the  litter  (which  altogether 
were  not  quite  a  peck  and  a  half,)  408,  taken  as 
they  came,  made  a  pound.  Of  good  and  firm  co- 
coons, picked  out  to  produce  eggs,  and  from  which 
all  double  cocoons,  (dupions)  had  been  carefully 
excluded,  267  weighed  a  pound.  All  these  were 
after  the  floss  had  been  removed.  The  next 
trial  was  with  the  floss  on  (which  however  weighs 
very  little,)  and  the  best  result  of  all,  considering 
the  circumstances.  Of  the  cocoons  spun  upon 
the  old  newspapers  by  the  most  backward  worms, 
and  taken  as  they  came,  291  only  made  a  pouud. 

While  gathering  my  cocoons,  Mr.  Gay,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  machinery  for  winding  and  twisting 
silk,  unexpectedly  arrived  in  town  to  exhibit  the 
operation ;  and  he  was  much  surprised,  as  well 
gratified,  to  find,  so  eariy  in  the  season,  new  co- 
coons ready  for  him  to  operate  on,  and  of  such 
good  quality  as  he  pronounced  these  to  be,  instead 
of  the  very  inferior  parcels  of  last  year's  produce, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  for  that  purpose. 
He  said  that  these  cocoons,  taken  together,  were 
far  better  than  any  he  had  ever  seen  made  in 
New  Jersey  or  farther  north;  and,  after  flill  trial, 
he  added  that  they  were  better  than  any  he  had 
ever  made,  or  reeled,  and  worth  more  by  one  third, 
to  the  bushel,  than  what  are  considered  good 
northern  cocoons.  He  bought  all  of  my  little  crop 
that  I  would  spare,  l^  bushels,  at  ^6  the  bushel  ; 
and  in  half  an  hour,  on  this  25th  of  May,  some  of 
it  was  undergoing  the  beautiful  and  very  perfect 
operations  of  winding,  doubling,  and  soon  after 
of  twisting,  upon  his  admirable  machine. 

Mr.  Gay  further  told  me  that  of  a  peck  of  co- 
coons, first  operated  on  by  the  machine,  nearly  all 
were  run  off  completel}',  leaving  the  chrysalis 
perfectly  naked.  All  these  which  had  any  cover, 
or  even  shred  of  the  silk  left  on  them,  would  not 
have  made  a  handful. 

But  gratifying  as  is  the  general  result,  and  un- 
looked-for as"  gratifying,  (under  all  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances,)— and  though  there  has  been  almost 
no  loss  of  worms  by  disease  and  death,  and  very 
little  in  unmerchantable  cocoons — still  the  great 
number  of  cocoons  defective  in  size,  or  firm- 
ness, or  both,  (when  compared  with  the  best,) 
alone  would  prove  that  there  is  yet  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement  and  increase  in  the  product. 
The  disadvantages  necessarily  suffered,  and  some 
of  the  errors  committed,  are  so  evident  as  to  need 
no  further  pointing  out  than  has  been  done  by  the 
mere  statement  of  procedure.  And  even  though 
the  full  extent  of  my  wrong  management  may 
not  yet  he  known,  nor  the  best  remedies  for  those 
evils  and  errors  which  are  fully  understood,  still,  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  that  even  now — in  the  ordinary 
wiNiiher  of  a  later  and  proper  time,  with  sufficient 
and  proper  food,  and  suitable  fixtures  and  method,, 
and  with  the  aid  even  of  the  little  practical  know- 
ledge now  gained — that  nine-tenths  of  the  loss  of 
value  in  product  incurred  in  this  experiment  could 
be  avoided,  and  the  labor  and  cost  be  diminished 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  product  would  be 
increased.  Great  as  has  been  the  trouble,  and 
small  as  is  the  return,  if  viewed  as  remuneration, 
I  consider  the  result  as  highly  satisfactory,  and 
strongly  encouraging  to  future  and  better  conducted 
operations.  Edmund  Ruffin. 

P.  S.  Afier  the  above  statement  had  been  com- 
pleted, I  received  a  letter  from  T.  S.  Pleasants, 
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who  had  reared  worms  at  Bellona  from  the  same 
stock  of  prematurely  hatched  ejigs.  I  am  much 
/.^ratified  to  learn  that  he  succeeded  well  in  the  im- 
portant particular  in  which  my  failure  was  so 
signal — that  is,  the  climbing'  of  the  worms.  He 
had  in  part  such  fixtures  as  he  described  in  last 
number  of  Farmers'  Register,  and,  where  they 
were  wanting,  others  less  perfect.  All  served 
well.  The  only  difference  of" treatment  which  he 
states,  to  which  I  can  ascribe  the  great  difference 
of  result  in  this  respect,  is,  that  '^fires  were  lighted 
whenever  the  air  was  damp  and  cool.''^  The  need 
of  tliis  I  was  well  aware  of;  but  the  situation  per- 
mitted no  such  aid  of  artificial  heat ;  and  even  if 
it  had,  my  experiment  was  designed  to  show,  as 
it  certainly  has  done,  the  worst  effects  of  the  natu- 
ral temperature,  at  so  early,  and  so  inclement  a 
season.  E.  R. 


ROSE    BUSHES. 

For  the  Farmers'  Register. 

For  some  years  past,  complaints  have  been 
made,  that  the  rose  bushes  in  and  about  Peters- 
burg have  been  Icilled  by  an  insect  which  in  great 
numbers  have  infested  them.  This  is  a  very 
small  red  bug,  with  a  covering,  or  house  over  it, 
of  a  dusky  white  color,  resembling  dingy  white- 
wash scaling  off.  In  a  short  time  this  insect 
greatly  multiplies,  so  as  to  cover  the  stems  and 
branches.  My  own  garden  has  been  much 
annoyed,  and  I  have  had  some  of  my  best  shrubs 
killed  by  them.  Last  year  I  had  a  favorite  busii 
attacked,  which  I  endeavored  to  protect  by  fre- 
quently applying,  from  a  watering  pot,  the  infu- 
sion of  tobacco  ;  but  from  which  no  good  was  ob- 
tained. It  has  long  been  known  that  sulphur, 
where  it  could  conveniently  be  used,  was  a  reme- 
dy against  many  insects  on  plants,  but  in  this 
case  there  seemed  to  be  some  difficulty  in  its  ap- 
plication; and  until  I  read  in  one  of  the  late  num- 
bers of  the  Farmers'   Register  of  a  mode  by 


which  the  flowers  of  sulphur  could  be  so  prepared 
as  to  be  applied  with  convenience,  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  me  that  this  was  the  remedy.  Profiting 
however,  by  the  idea  there  published,  I  mixed 
a  quantity  of  that  article  with  lamp  oil,  to  a  very 
soft  consistence,  and  with  a  mop,  spread  it  over 
the  stems  and  branches  of  the  plants,  wherever 
the  bu<i;s  were  clustered  ;  and  I  was  pleased  to 
find  that  although  the  tobacco  gave  them  no  un- 
easiness, this  application,  wherever  laid  on,  was 
a  certain  cure. 

Although  this  remedy  requires  some  labor  and 
patience,  to  follow  these  bugs  among  numerous 
prickles,  over  the  stems  and  branches  of  extensive 
rose  bushes,  yet  is  the  labor  amply  repaid  to  the 
owner  of  these  plants,  by  their  beauty  and  fra- 
grance. L.  M. 


THE    WHEAT    CROP. 

The  reports  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Virginia,  arc  ver)'  discoura- 
ging. The  ravages  of  both  Hessian  fly  and  chinch-bug  have 
been  unusually  destructive ;  and  especially  in  the  tide-water 
region,  where  the  loss  will  be  so  great  as  to  leave  no  average 
net  profit  on  the  cultivation.  The  crop,  in  the  valley,  or  of  the 
region  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  said  to  be  very  fine. 


"mammoth"  silk-worms'   eggs,  and  suc- 
cessive CROPS. 

We  have  had  several  urgent  requests  from  distant  correspon- 
dents to  furnisli  them  with  a  few  of  the  "mammoth  silk- worms' 
eggs."  We  liave  none,  and  would  advise  no  one  to  rear  worms 
of  any  "mammoth,"  or  Unnsually  large  variety.  Wc  have  no 
room  left  to  state  the  reasons  for  tliis  opinion,  but  they  will  be 
given  hereafter. 

Another  general  inquiry  is  as  to  the  chance  for  hatching  the 
first  eggs  laid  in  the  spring,  for  another  crop  the  same  season^ 
The  small  "two-crop"  kind,  may  be  relied  on;  but  not  any 
larger  kind  ;  though  the  eggs  of  the  common  kind,  or  that  best 
known  and  longest  in  use,  will  sometimes  hatch  in  Virginia, 
the  same  season  they  are  laid.  The  hatching,  however,  at  most, 
is  but  of  a  small  proportion,  and  is  not  to  b3  counted  on  witli 
any  certainty. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

By  Mr  Towers,  C.  31.  II.  S. 

From  Ihe  Quarteiiy  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

"  The  subject  of  the  potato  culture  is  yet  (|uile 
open  to  the  experimenter.  Experiment  on  it  by 
all  possible  varieties  ol"  vvays  is  our  advice;  and 
when  a  sufficiency  oC  facts  have  been  collected,  we 
shall  then,  but  not  till  then,  be  warranted  in  theori- 
■i^ing  on  the  nafeure  of  the  potato  plant."  It  is  neither 
loss  of  time,  nor  useless  repetition,  to  copy  verba- 
tim the  closing  paragraph  of  the  editorial  note,  p. 
110  of  the  last  number,  41,;  lor,  by  so  doing,  at- 
tention may  be  rivetted  to  a  very  grave  subject, 
and  also  lo  the  other  papers,  in  the  same  number, 
to  which  the  note  refers. 

Considering  the  admonition  to  experimentize  in 
all  possible  varieties  of  ways  as  most  sound  advice,  I 
believe  that  1  shall  be  acting  in  accordance  with  it, 
by  entermg  into  a  detail  of  the  various  methods 
of  culture  which  I  have  pursued  during  a  period 
of  eight  or  more  years,  and  noting  down,  as  lar 
as  existing  documents  permit,  the  corresponding 
results.  1  will  premise  that,  previous  to  1830,  my 
practice  was  regulated  by  that  of  ordinary  culti- 
vators in  the  west  of  Wiltshire,  where  I  then  re- 
sided ;  but  that  subsequently,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequent  intercourse  by  letters  with  the  vene- 
rable (late)  President  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  and  of  receiving  numerous  varieties  of 
potato  from  that  gentleman,  the  product  of  his 
own  unremitting  experiments,  I  altered  my  prac- 
tice, and  have  met  with  great  success.  At  the 
period  when  the  public  press  was  burdened  with 
alarming  notices  of  "failure,"  I  never  saw  an  un- 
healthy plant,  with  one  most  singular  exception, 
which  i  will,  in  its  place,  adduce  as  such.  If  this 
article  fail  to  announce,  or  give  weight  to  any 
new  and  important  facts,  it  will,  at  the'least,  offer 
a  pledge  of  what  has  been,  and  may  again  be 
successfully  attempted.  The  opinions  and''  theorv 
ol  the  lamented  president  shall  be  referred  to,  and 
thus  the  reader  will  be  placed  in  possession  of 
some  valuable  extracts  from  original  letters,  which 
are  by  me  esteemed  very  precious  relics,  for  they 
are  now  all  that  remain  of  one  of  the  most  candid, 
liberal,  unselfish  minds  that  ever  adorned  the  worki 
of  science. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  t!ie  chief  object 
ought  to  be  the  production  of  the  utmost  quantity 
of  that  mealy  subsiance  which  constitutes  the  nu- 
tritive property  of  the  root.  This  substance  was 
lormerly  called  the  farina,  a  term  which,  if  refer- 
red to  qualities  resembling  those  of  meal  or  flour, 
can  by  no  means  be  admitted,  because  of  the  total 
absence  of  that  peculiar  g/«ie/),  which  distinguishes 
the  flour  of  grain,  and  qualifies  it  to  unde7go  the 
panary  fermentation,  and  become  bread,  j/myliim 
and  starch,  on  the  contrary,  are  correct  terms ;  and 
with  this  remarkable  substance  the  potato  abounds, 
but  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the 
J?round  in  which  it  grows,  and  to  the  routine  of  cul- 
ture to  which  it  is  subjected. 

By  the  analysis  of  EiahofT,  referred  to  by  Sir 
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H.  Davy,  in  his  agricultural  lectures,  the  follow- 
ing results  were  obtained  : — 

From  7680  parts  of  potato — 
Of  starch  (amylam)      -         -         .         J 153 
Fibrous  matter,  analogous  to  starch  540 

Albumen       -        -        .        .        .  107 

Mucilage,  in  a  state  of  saturated  solu- 
tion -         u        -         _        .  312 

2112 

Residue,  or  loss,  must  have  been  worthless 

fluid==  -----        5568 

Thus  the  starch,  to  the  extent  of  about  1700  parts 
in  7680,  constitutes  the  chief  material  of  (bod,  be- 
cause the  mucilage  in  solution,  represents  only 
just  so  much  gum-water,  and  the  vegetable  albu- 
men can  hardly  be  admitted  to  be  equal  to  a  like 
quantity  of  the  •'  white  of  '^.gs,,'-''  animal  albumen. 
My  own  more  simple  and  familiar  analysis,  de- 
scribed in  the  '  Domesiic  Gardener's  Manual,' 
under  the  article  "  The  Potato,'''  gives,  from  eight 
pounds  of  washed,  but  unpeeled  potatoes,  finely 
rasped, — 


ib.  oz. 
1     6 

1  It 
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Of  amylum  or  starch      - 

01'  pnip)  after  pressure  by  hand 

Loss  in  water,  or  soluble  matters 

The  amylum,  whether  it  exist  in  the  slate  of 
powder,  or  in  the  form  of  ''fibrous  matter  is  the 
substance  which  conliirs  excellence  upon  the  ve- 
getable. Potatoes  will  grow  in  any  soil,  li'om  that 
of  the  loosest  sand,  if  it  be  united  with  isome  re- 
duced vegetable  matters,  to  the  strongest  clays  of 
agriculture ;  but  what  is  of  slill  greater  moment 
to  the  subject  under  consideration — the  produce  in 
amount  or  quality  appears  to  be  materially  influ- 
enced by  local  agencies,  even  in  soils  of  the  same 
constitution.  Thus  the  sands  which  bring  fine 
mealy  tubers  in  Somersetshire,  fail  in  othei°quar- 
ters  of  t!ie  kingdom.  On  this  gnujiid  only  can 
we  account  for  the  discrepancyVhich  we  "meet 
with  in  the  papers  of  the  many  cultivators  who 
have  given  publicity  to  their  practice  and  opinions^ 
one  asseriing  that  the  light  and  dry  lands  bear  the 
best  crops,  while  another  maintains,  that  stiff  and 
clayey  soils  are  most  congenial.  The  operations 
of  soils,  therefore,  are  contingent;  and  it  is  proved 
almost  to  a  demonstation,  that  potatoes  which  are 
excellent  in  West  Wiltshire,  as  (or  «>.^ample,  the 
varieties  there  termed  the  "early  purple-eyed," 
and  the  "Princes  beauty,"  became  deteriorated  in 
Berkshire,  treat  them  how  you  may.  Lancashire 
is  famed  lor  its  varieties  which  boil  lo  a  meaJ  that; 
crumbles  under  the  fork,  and  is  neariy  as  white  as 
flour,  but  the  varieties  change  in  the  midland  and 
southern  counties.  That  soil,  and  routine  of  cul- 
ture, which  produces  the  strongest  haulm,  and 
most  expansive  system  of  foliage,  will  yield  the 
greatest  bulk  of  tubers;  hence  the  o|)inion  which 
we  constantly  hear  expressed,  ''that  the  potatoes 
run  away  tnto  haulm,^'  is  a  fallacy,  because  expe- 
rience proves,  what  physiology  teaches,  that  the- 
tuber  is  the  product  of  the  Ipliage,  by  the  quality 
and  breadth  of  which  its  comparative  substaace  i* 
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regulated.  But  experience  tind  facts  also  demon- 
strate, that  when  the  foliage  is  rendered  too  mas- 
sive, and  the  slems  become  too  liigh.  and  there- 
fore unable  to  support  the  weight  of  a  luxuriantly 
rank  herbage,  the  tubers,  though  large  in  size, 
numerous,  and  weighty,  are  poor  in  quality,  defi- 
cient of  aaiylum,  and  Irequently  hollow.  A  me.- 
d'mm  g-TOw/A,  wherem  the  balance  ol"  strength  is 
supported  betvveen  the  stem  and  leaves,  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  well  prepared  and  healthy  soil,  recipro- 
cating with  the  stimulus  ol'  the  sun's  rays,  and 
the  decomposing  agencies  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
of  water.  Such  a  soil  will  yield  sound  tubers,  be 
it  sandy,  light,  and  easily  pulverizable,  or  unctu- 
ous and  adhesive.  And  on  these  grounds,  quality, 
firmness  ol  texture,  and  mealiness,  ought  to  be 
the  standard,  rather  than  weight  of  tuber.  Thus, 
in  the  west,  we  find  the  return  from  the  seed 
sown  in  the  sands,  however  sound  and  excellent  it 
may  be,  is  still  little  more  than  half  what  may  be, 
and  is  produced  in  the  rich  loams  of  Berkshire.  In 
the  latter,  I  have  been  told  of  700  bushels,  of  60  lb. 
each,  from  the  statute  acre;  whereas  I  have  seen  lit- 
tle more  than  from  half  tothree-fourthsof  abushel, 
digged  up  from  the  rod  or  perch,  in  the  grey  sands 
of  Wilts,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  little  more 
than  100  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Knight  has  cal- 
culated that  1000  bushels,  imperial  measure,  each 
weighing  SO  lb.,  may  be  produced  ;  and  experi- 
ment goes  iar  to  shew  what  can  be  eti'ected.  Ne- 
vertheless, take  one  country  with  another,  the 
utmost  average  might  perhaps  be  rated  at  300 
bushels  of  ordinary  weight,  lijur  bushels  to  the 
eack.  To  conclude  this  view  of  the  old  treatment, 
and  its  results,  it  will  be  only  needlul  to  state,  that 
potatoes  of  the  smallest  medium  size,  were  cut 
into  sets,  each  containing  from  one  to  three  eyes — 
the  rose,  or  crown  ends,  being  frequently  rejected  ; 
the  sets  were  then  suffered  to  become  dry  under  a 
ehed  ;  the  starch  setting  and  coating  the  wounded 
surfaces,  and  the  texture  becoming  soft  and  flaccid, 
in  consequence  of  the  emptying  of  the  cellular  tis- 
sue by  evaporation.  Could  robust  growth,  or  large 
healthy  produce,  be  reasonably  expected  to  result 
from  treatment  so  diametrically  opposite  to  sound 
philosophy'?  /)tsease,  however,  is  not  now  con- 
templated— that,  perhaps,  was  purely  local  and 
epidemic ;  but  it  were  as  rational  to  expect  vigor 
and  strength  by  the  operation  of  agents  purely 
debilitating,  as  to  hope  for  great  bulk  and  prolifi- 
city,  from  mangled  fragments  of  tubers,  rendered 
inert  by  exhaustion. 

My  correspondence  with  Mr.  Knight,  upon  the 
subject  of  potato-culure,  commenced  in  1831.  A 
letter  dated  4lh  February  of  that  year,  is  now  be- 
fore me,  and  from  it  I  extract  the  following  con- 
nected partici'ilars  entire.  These,  I  imagine,  will 
now  prove  a  source  of  valuble  information  to 
others,  as  they  did  to  me,  at  the  time  when  1  de- 
rived the  first  correct  knowledge  of  that  improved 
culture,  which  must  finally,  if  it  be  duly  appre- 
ciated, supersede  the  old  and  faulty  routine. 

"I  obtained,"  said  Mr.  Knight,  "from  the  ash- 
leaved  kidney,  last  season  (a  bed  one),  a  produce 
equal  to  670  bushels,  of  80  lb.  each,  per  statute 
acre ;  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  having  as  many 
this  year.  To  obtain  these  vast  crops  of  the  ash- 
leaved  liidncy,  I  always  plant  them  iDitole,  select- 
ing the  largest  I  cp.n  raise,  and  from  very  early 
crops:  those  ripened  early  in  the  preceding  sum- 
mer are  kept  dry.    I  usually  plant  them  upon  their 


ends,  to  stand  with  the  crown  end  upwards,  and 
place  them  at  lour  inches  distance  from  centre  to 
centre  in  the  rov/s,  and  the  rows  tvi?o  feel  apart, 
and  always  pointing  from  north  to  south.  I  plant 
my  large  potatoes  much  in  the  Er".ir.e  way,  but  with 
wide  intervals,  according  to  the  height  which  the 
stems  acquire. 

"Thus  I  plant  'Lankman's'  potato"  (a  noted 
variety,  then,  I  believe,  the  subject  ofexperiment), 
"which  grows  a  yard  high,  at  six  inches  distance 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  three  fee.t  six  inches,  or 
four  feet  between  the  rows;  never  cutting  any 
potato,  nor  planting  one  of  less  weight  tlian  a 
quarter,  h'ci  ^emrdWy  half  a  pound.  By  using  such 
large  sets,  1  get  very  strong,  and  large  plants,  with 
widely  extended  roots,  early  in  the  summer ;  and 
I  begin  working,  as  it  were,  v/:th  ?>.  four-horse, 
instead  of  a  one-horse  power.  (  do  not  despair  of 
getting  800  bushels  of  pototoes  from  an  acre  of 
ground,  if  I  live  long  enough  to  see  the  produce 
of  some  new  varieties,  which  I  have  formed,  and 
which  are  of  very  vigorous  growth,  whilst  they 
do  not  expend  any  thing  in  blossoms.  The  blos- 
soms take  aivay  a  good  deal  of  sap,  which  may  be 
better  employed  in  forming  potatoes  ;  and  when- 
ever a  potato  affords  seeds  freely  1  think  it  almost 
an  insuperable  objection  to  it.  As  a  general  rule, 
I  think  potatoes  ought  to  be  planted  in  rows  distant 
from  each  other  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
stems  ;  the  height  of  the  stems  being  lull  three 
feet,  the  rows  ought  to  be  four  feet  apr.rl,  and  the 
sets  ftubers)  of  the  very  largest  varieties  planted 
whole,  never  to  be  more  distant  from  centre  to 
centre  than  six  inches.  By  such  mods  of  planting, 
the  greatest  quantity  of  leaf  (the  organ  In  which 
alone  the  vital  nutritive  fluid  is  made)  is  exposed 
to  the  light.  I  have  this  year  obtained  many  seeds 
of  the  ash-leaved  kidney  potato,  crossed  with 
another  early  variety,  from  whicli  I  expect  some 
valuable  early  varietie::,  though  I  scarcely  hope  to 
get  any  thing  preferable  to  the  ash-leaved,  if  that 
would  not  wear  oi/i." 

The  foregoing  passage  may,  I  conceive,  be 
regarded  as  a  compendium  of  philosophical  culture. 
The  extract  which  follows,  is  from  a  letter  dated 
5ih  July  in  the  same  year ;  it  contains  interesting 
observations  on  the  means  to  accelerate  or  retard 
a  crop  of  potatoes.  Speaking  of  the  earliest  va- 
riety, Mr.  Knight  observed— "I'he  tubers  which 
have  ripened  early  in  one  season,  are  alQiie  proper 
to  plant  fbr  a  very  early  crop  ;  those  which  have 
ripened  late,  being  not  sufficiently  excitable,  though 
more  eligible  fbr  a  late,  or  rather  a  moderately 
early  crop,  the  produce  cf  which  wiH  be  proper  to 
plant  for  a  very  early  crop.  Ey  attending  to  these 
circumstances,  and  by  planting  tubers  large 
enough,  and  near  enough  in  the  row,  with  proper 
intervals  between,  according  to  the  height  to  be 
attained  by  the  stems,  3'ou  will  be  able  to  obtain 
much  larger  crops  per  acre,  than  are  usually  ob- 
tained." 

As  respects  the  age  or  condition  of  seed-tubers, 
Mr.  Knight  says — "Potatoes  somewht  immature, 
are  quite  as  good  for  planting  in  the  fbllowi  ^g  year, 
as  others  ;  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps  in  many, 
better:  for,  a  particular  dise?.se,  formerly  well 
known  under  the  name  of 'ci/rZ,' appeared  on  plants 
raised  from  mature  tubers,  and  not  from  those 
raised  Irom  immature  tubers." 

During  the  years  1830-1-2,  Mr.  Knight  had 
raised,  by  cross  impregnation,  a  great  many  vari- 
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eties.  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  which  he  sent  to  me, 
as  specimen?  :  they  all  possessed  the  characteristic 
mark  of  excellence,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
orjfjinator  to  attain — (hat  o(  developing  no  perfect 
flowers;  the  flower-stalk  would  rise  with  its  germs 
of  b!os.-om,  but  Ihese  would  suddenly  become 
yellow,  and  fall  off,  without  expandinir,  conse- 
quently the  plant  had  all  its  energies  devoted  to 
the  subterraneati  expansions.  Of  the  enormous 
yield  of  several  of'lhese  varieties,  I  hold  by  me  the 
written  prools.  One  which  was  numbered  4,  Mr. 
Kniffht  states  to  have  produced  23  cwt.  1  qr.  761b. 
per  acre ! 

V/ith  these,  and  other  flicfs  before  me,  it  was 
natural  that  a  course  of  experiments  should  be 
immediately  instituted  ;  and  these  have  been  per- 
sisted in.  with  some  modifications  to  the  present 
day.  J\ly  practice,  therefore,  differs  from  that  of 
every  ordinary  cultivator,  and  its  results,  which 
will  now  be  stated,  cannot  be  reckoned  unsatislhc- 
tory.  I  have  not,  however,  adhered  rigidly  to  the 
system  of  Mr.  Knight,  in  planting  entire  tubers, 
because  it  sometimes  required  more  seed-stock 
ttian  could  at  all  times  be  conveniently  spared. 
Bat  there  are  cases  which  require  certain  modes 
of  practice,  and  these  ought  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  those  who  cultivate  several  varieties.  A 
few  lines  will  render  this  sufficiently  clear. 

Every  county  has  its  own  peculiar  favorites  ; 
and  local  names  are  applied,  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  identify  varieties.  All  persons,  in  England 
at  least,  appear  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
(]ualiiies  of  the  early  ash-leaved  kidney  potato,  and 
therefoi,e  I  assume  it  as  a  standard  tor  the  treat- 
ment of  varieties  intended  for  the  earliest  summer 
sup[)ly  of  the  table,  rejectiiiij  as  irrelevant  to  the 
present  inquiry,  any  reference  to  artificial  excite- 
ment, either  by  frames  and  glasses,  or  by  vvarra 
beds  of  lernienting  materials. 

The  growth  of  every  plant  must  imply  (he  pro- 
duction of  heat,  and  of  this  heat  there  are  ample 
sources  to  be  found  in  the  decomposition  of  water, 
and  vegetable  or  animal  matter  in  the  cround,  by 
the  agency  of  that  enormous  volume  of  the  elec- 
tric elementary  fluid,  which  holds  the  constituents 
of  tiiose  substances  in  a  state  of  natural  union. 
In  plantiniT  the  ash-leaved  kidney,  it  is  my  prac- 
tice to  provide  for  early  developement,  and  ample 
security  li'om  sprino;  frost,  by  digsjing  trenches  six 
or  eight  inches  deep,  and  nearly  a  foot  wide, 
throwing  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  ridge  on  either 
side  of  the  trenches.  Into  the  soil,  at  the  bottom 
of  each  trench,  three  or  four  inches  of  half  decom- 
posed stable  manure,  with  leaves,  used  for  lininirs, 
are  digged,  and  then  a  little  lightearth,  if  required, 
is  raked  in,  sufficient  to  leave  the  surface,  when 
settled,  about  four  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  The  ash-leaved  potato  has  very  ihw 
eyes,  therefore  it  is  desirable  never  to  cut  it  into 
sets  ;  the  potato  is  pressed  info  the  soil,  uprio-ht, 
the  eyes  being  uppermost,  and  the  potatoes  stand- 
ing five  inches  asunder,  according  to  the  directions 
by  Mr.  Ivnight.  Earth  from  the  ridges  is  drawn 
over  the  crowns,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  oc- 
casionally half  an  inch  of  sif  ed  ashes,  or  of  light 
linings'  manure  is  superposed,  thus  making  the 
first  covering  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 

It  is  the  usual  method  to  place  the  |  otatoes,  or 
sets,  four  or  five  inches  below  the  surfiice  of  level 
beds,  and  when  the  shoots  appear,  to  draw  earth  to 
the  stems.    But  by  the   irench-planting,  which 


may  be  performed  in  March,  or  even  earlier,  the 
crowns  and  advancing  buds  are  quite  sufficiently 
protected  from  the  li;osi,  unless  it  happen  to  be  of 
very  severe  character,  and  then  an  inch  cr  two  of 
light  litter  may  be  laid  in  the  trenches.  The 
great  mischef,  however,  wiiich  befals  the  earliest 
plots,  is  occasioned  by  iiosts  in  May.  Now,  the 
trenches  afford  protection  to  the  tubers,  while  un- 
c'er  ground,  and  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  seen 
above  the  surface,  fine  earth  is  raked  or  hoed 
from  the  ridges,  so  as  to  cover  the  first  develope- 
ments.  As  the  shoots  advance  again,  more  earth 
is  drawn  down,  till  at  length,  the  trenches  being 
filled,  the  level  of  the  surliice  is  again  produced, 
and  with  it  a  sufficient  and  ample  depth  ef  earth 
is  afforded  to  the  tubers,  and  their  fibrous  pro- 
cesses. All  then  that  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  dig 
the  ground  between  the  rows,  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches,  sufficiently  to  give  freedom,  and  openness 
of  texture.  I  am  averse  from  ridging  and  earth- 
ing-up,  as  I  can  see  no  utility  in  it,  and  never  once 
found  an  additional  potato  from  its  adoption.  I 
have  seen  whole  ranks  of  potatoes  blackened  by 
the  frost  of  an  hour  or  two  ;  and  even  in  the  pre- 
sent season,  have  been  told  that  great  destruction 
was  produced  by  the  frost  of  the  16th  of  May. 
My  thermometers  gave  proofs  of  at  least  six  de- 
grees, but  the  potatoes  remained  safe  ;  and  if  any 
persons  be  inclined  to  cavil  against  the  practice  re- 
commended, I  can  only,  in  self-defence  observe, 
that  fmst  has  never  hurt  me  ;— my  potatoes  have 
lost  no  shoots,  have  run  their  course  uninterrupt- 
edly, and  have  evinced  neither  failure  nor  disease. 

In  1836.  March  16  to  19.— Four  rows  were 
planted,  in  trenches  between  single  asparagus 
rows,  and  about  eight  feet  asunder ;  they  yielded 
72;\  lb.,  from  12|  lb.  of  seed-tubers. 

fn  1837.  March  3  to  7.— Twelve  pounds  were 
set  in  a  single  trench,  twenty-four  yards  long — 
abreast,  and  lour  feet  in  advance  of  a  wall,  with  an 
aspect  soul  h  by  east.  From  this  row  were  digged 
721b.,  of  excellent  flavor.  In  planting  this  variety,  1 
have  never  been  very  particular  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  rows,  but  have  placed  them  widely  asunder. 
The  yield  has  rarely  exceeded  six  times  the  weight 
of  the  seed.  There  are  so  few  eyes  in  this  potato, 
that  extensive  herbaire  cannot  be  expected.  In- 
deed, on  some  occasions,  blard<s  were  observed;  yet 
a  progeny  of  potatoes  was  lound  to  have  been  pro- 
duceti^  without  tlie  protrusion  of  any  superficial 
herbage.  It  is,  however,  of  great  moment  to  pro- 
tect the  foliage  from  frost,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
visible,  because  a  shoot  lost  cannot  so  readily  be 
re-supplied,  as  it  is  by  other  varieties,  prolific  in 
eyes.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  trespassed  consid- 
erably upon  the  lime  of  the  reader,  on  a  subject 
nof  strictly  connected  with  the  farm;  yet  it  ap- 
peared essential  not  to  overlook  the  garden  varie- 
ties, in  an  article  which  is  designed  to  furnish  a 
standard  of  comparison.  I  pass,  however,  to  the 
store  varieties,  without  further  remark. 

fVinter  potatoes.— Such  are  ail  that  are  not 
digged  for  use  till  after  JMichaelmas,  and  of  these 
every  county,  nay  almost  every  parish,  has  its  own 
peculiar  favorite.  Some,  however,  are  in  prime 
condition  before,  and  two  months  subsequent  to 
Christmas,  while  others  ought  not  to  be  cooked 
till  April.  I  lately  cultivated  a  round  potato,  which 
bore  the  title  of  Cornish  rough-red.  It  was  hard 
as  a  cricket-ball,  and  almost  as  round,  and  never 
started  an  eye  till  June,  while  it  remained  out  - 
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the  soil.  The  pushing  of  the  eyes  affords  a  pretty 
correct  guide  as  respects  the  time  when  a  potato 
is  in  season,  and  when  it  outfht  to  be  planted. 
Il'during  the  winter,  the  tubers  be  kept  in  a  dry 
cave  or  pit,  where  tlio  utmost  deirree  of  equal)le 
cold  can  be  maintained,  consistent  with  ilie  excki- 
sion  of  actual  frowt,  the  finality  and  (lavor  will 
remain  more  |)ure  than  when  they  are  covered  by 
any  moist  or  li'.rnientablc  material  whatsoever. 
If,  under  this  simple,  unexciting  treatment,  any 
variety  protrude  its  eyes,  that  variety  is  not  a 
keeper.  This  is  the  only  complaint  which  can  be 
advanced  against  that  truly  excellent,  and  widely 
cultivated  potato — 

The  Early  Shaw. — Its  skin  {teftta)  is  of  pale 
butr,  covered  with  a  rouah,  nissety  membrane, 
and  herein  it  dil^Iers  horn  the  Champinn.  Both  of 
these  capita!  varieties  possess  the  delect:  or  vice  of 
blossoming  and  fruiting  copiously;  yet  they  are 
too  finely-flavoured  lo  be  rejected.'  In  all  countries 
there  are  kidneys — red,  white,  or  mottled,  which 
possess  qualities  adapted  to  soil  and  atmosphere  ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Knishi's  crossed 
seedlings  (of  which  the  Bownton  yam  is  a  line 
epecmien),  I  know  of  none  that  cast  the  blossom- 
huds  ere  the  flowers  expand. 

All  these  medium  and  long  keepers  are  furnish- 
ed with  a  number  of  eyes,  distributed  over  the 
greater  pari  of  the  surface,  yet  abounding  most  at 
that  end  which  is  opposite  to  the  point  where 
the  organic  process,  or  funis  entered,  which  sup- 
plied the  tuber  with  nutriment  derived  from  the 
parent  stem.  The  end  where  the  eyes  are  chiefly 
congregated,  is  termed  the  rose,  or  crown,  while 
that  which  was  connected  with  the  parent,  is 
termed  the  root-end.  Many  persons  reject  the 
former,  believing  that  it  produces  too  much  haulm. 
But  the  fact  is,  Uiat  as  in  the  shoot  of  a  tree,  ifone 
or  two  good  buds  break,  they  push  on,  leavinij  the 
inferior  buds  silent  and  unexnited.  Thus,  reject- 
ting  the  root  end,  it  is  advantageous  to  cut  a  large 
potato  that  abounds  with  eyei^,  into  sets,  to  com- 
prise not  fewer  than  two,  nor  more  than  three 
eyes  j  and  in  cutting,  to  distribute  the  crown  eyes 
fairly,  as  may  be,  among  other  eyes  situated  be- 
low them,  by  making  the  cuts  in  a  diafjonal  direc- 
tion. I  know,  by  experience,  that  Mr.  Knight 
acted  upon  sound  and  secure  principles,  when  he 
recommended  the  planting  of  entire  tubers,  be- 
cause he  knew  well  that  an  ample  yield  might  be 
assured,  one  or  more  of  the  eyes  of  each  being 
certain  to  break.  JMoreover,  in  the  event  of  thai 
shoot  or  shoots  being  cut  oft"  by  frost,  other  eyes, 
till  then  inactive,  would  be  ready  to  produce  suc- 
cessional  shoots. 

Two  lixcts  of  importance  in  physiologv,  now 
present  themselves 'o  our  nuiice  :  "/7rs;,"AII  the 
eyes  of  entire  potatoes  do  not  push  at  onetime, 
therefore  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  a  plot 
becomes  crowded  by  useless  liauhii,  if  the  pota- 
toes be  planted  whole,  y/gain,  persons  have  im-j, 
agined,  that  weakness  of  the  rooi  is  occasioned  by 
the  destructive  action  of  frost  upon  the  earliest 
shoots  ;  this  also  is  a  nfiistaken  notion,  /or,  if  any 
<eyes  remain  unexcited  in  the  tuber  under  ground, 
the  loss  of  one  shoot  is  speedily  supplied  by  the 
substitution  of  another.  Time  indeed  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  sacrificed,  but  that  is  all.  Of 
this  any  one  may  convince  hi7nself,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  exterminate  a  straggling  potato;  he  may 
^locj  or  pull  off  the   first  ehoots,  and  think  his 


ground  cleared  of  the  intruder;  but  in  a  week  or 
two,  the  spot  will  be  again  occupied,  and  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  nothing  short  of  the  complete 
removal  of  the  tuber  can  prove  etiectual.  Ifsefs, 
with  one  or  two  eyes,  have  been  planted,  and 
have  sent  up  all  their  shoots,  then  the  destruction 
by  frost  may  prove  liital  ;  but  it  may  happen,  that 
a  shoot  shall  appear  to  be  killed  to  the  ground, 
and  yet  produce  a  fruitful  plant,  ihouchlate  in  the 
season,  from  embryo  eyes  seated  around  the  stem, 
near  its  point  of  emersion  fiom  the  potato. 

Since  it  appears  a  demonstrable  fact,  that  ivhole 
potatoes  rarely  devclope  all  their  eyes,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  economy,  whether  it  be  not  better  to 
plant  cut  sets  of  the  keeping  varieties.  Many 
persons  cannot  spare  a  lari^e  stock  for  seed  ;  and 
in  that  case,  it  will  be  prudent  to  employ  sets,  with 
two  or  three  eyes,  taking  especial  precaution  to 
guard  the  plants  from  late  frosts,  and  promoting 
the  utmost  activity  of  vegetation,  by  a  wise  sys- 
tem of  culture;  the  general  principles  of  which 
are  found  in  the  extracts  before  given,  from  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Knigbt. 

These  principles  refer  chiefly  to  the  influence  of 
light  up onihe  foliage,  and  it  certainly  is  a  fact,  that 
by  making  the  rows  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  the  sun  at  mid-day  shines  along  the  entire 
line,  exerting  his  greatest  power  of  attraction,  in 
a  way  which  tends  to  retain  the  upright  position 
of  the  haulm.  But  there  are  other  considerations 
which  reliir  to  soil  and  nutriment,  and  these  must 
be  always  kept  in  sight. 

The  texture  of  the  soil  should  be  naturally  free^ 
if  possible  ;  but  as  the  desirable  medium  is  not  al- 
ways at  command, it  will  be  prudent  to  set  up  heavy 
land  in  ridges,  during  the  autumn,  to  expose  a 
great  surface  to  the  frost.  The  manure  required 
sliould  be  introduced  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
quantity  of  seacoal  ashes,  if  obtainable.  Sand, 
even  in  excess,  will  frequently  fail  to  meliorate 
heavy,  binding  earih  ;  but  ashes,  which  contain  a 
lar<ie  proportion  of  finely  divided  silex,  some  red 
oxide  ofiron,and  a  little  alkali,  produce  the  happiest 
effects.  In  alluding  to  this  autumnal  preparation, 
I  have  a  double  object  in  view,  dependent  upon 
the  habits  of  the  potato.  The  plant  affects  a  light 
and  moderately  enriched  soil,  wherein  its  fibrous 
roots,  and  tuber-bearing  processes  may  wander 
laterally,  but  not  deeply  ;  therefore,  whether  the 
plough  or  spade  be  used,  the  manure  ought  to  be 
blended  with  the  earth  prior  to  its  being  thrown 
into  ridges,  that  the  whole  mass  may  be  mellowed 
by  the  winter's  exposure.  Six  inches  of  well  labo- 
rated  earth,  over  a  more  solid  subsoil,  is  amply 
sufficient  for  the  play  of  the  roots,  conse(juently, 
the  ridges  ought  to  be  raised  to  the  height  of 
twelve  inches.  After  the  winter,  the  soil  cannot 
be  too  much  broken  down,  nor  the  manure  too  inU- 
mately  incorporated  with  it;  hut  for  these  purpo- 
ses a  dry  season  should  be  chosen,  otherwise  the 
labor  of"  the  previous  operations  will  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  main  object  defeated.  I  believe 
that  the  quality  of  potatoes  is  much  injured  by 
strong  recent  manure.  Autumnal  preparation 
effects  every  purpose  ;  the  manure  is  efaborated, 
but  not,  dispersed  ;  it  loses  rankness,  but  is  brought 
to  the  condition  of"what  is  fanciflilly  called  humus, 
a  hydro-carbonous  substance,  brought  to  a  con- 
dition which  fits  it  to  supply  vegetable  aliment 
when  exposed  to  the  decomposing  stimulus  of 
the  vital   principle.     Sands,  however,  ought  pot 
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to  be  raised  into  ridges;  they  decompose  ma- 
nures rapidly,  and  whatever  organic  substances 
are  applied  to  them  in  autumn,  should  be  placed 
some  inches  below  the  surface.  It  has  been 
shrewdly  conjectured,  that  the  straw  to  be  con- 
vened to  manure  ought,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to 
be  brought  from  land  of  an  opposite  qualily: 
thiis,  if  it  be  intended  to  meliorate  a  poor  and 
sandy  earth,  the  firmer  should  endeavor  to  oi)- 
tain  his  straw  from  situations  where  the  staple 
is  a  strong  or  clayey  loam.  Fads  are  wanting  to 
establish  the  implied  theory,  but  it  merits  investi- 
gation. 

It  was  customary,  as  before  observed,  to  keep 
the  sets  till  much  of  the  moisture  had  evaporated, 
and  the  substance  became  Haccid  ;  this  drying  is 
perfectly  needless,  and  may  prove  detrimental. 
It  has  been  a  regular  practice  with  me  to  plant  as 
wanted,  fresh  from  tiie  knife,  row  by  row  ;  and 
in  order  to  absorb  the  moisture  which  exudes 
from  the  divided  cellular  substance,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  (jrubs  and  sub- 
terraneous vermin,  the  set  has  fi'equently  been  dip- 
ped into  powdered  lime,  fine  ashes,  plaster  ofParis 
(gypsum),  as  conveniently  at  hand.  The  lime 
has  been  recommended,  and  certainly  no  mischief 
of  any  kind  has  resulted  from  the  practice.  My 
potatoes,  in  garden,  or  field,  have  always  done 
well,  excepting,  as  I  stated, in  one  solitary  instance, 
of  which  the  tbilowinof  is  a  faithful  narrative. 

A  few  potatoes,  with  a  dark  mulberry-coloured 
skin,  but  extremely  white  pulp,  were  planted,  as  a 
trial.  From  two  or  tliree,  a  number  was  raised 
FulBciently  to  plant  one  row,  in  the  spring  of  1835. 
On  the  same  bed,  and  not  tour  feet  distant,  ano- 
ther variety  was  set,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  tlie 
same  way.  The  plants  of  both  rose  without  fail- 
ure ;  but  when  the  purples  had  attained  the 
lieight  of  six  inches,  the  foliage  lost  the  healthy 
luie ;  it  first  changed  to  a  purplish-green,  then 
faded  off  to  a  sickly  yellow.  The  ground  was 
hoed,  lightened  by  the  spade,  and  every  common 
means  was  resorted  to,  but  vegetation  could  not 
be  stimulated — the  plants  died  ;  and  at  the  season 
of  digging,  not  a  vestige  of  a  potato  remained, — 
the  destruction  was  total.  As  every  other  variety 
remained  healthy,  and  yielded  fairly,  and  as  the 
soil  appeared  in  good  condition  througiiout  the  sea- 
son, no  one  existing  or  traceable  circumstance 
tended  in  any  degree  lo  elucidate  the  mystery. 

I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  that  variety 
since  ;  and  it  is  juSt  possible,  on  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Knight,  that  its  term  of  life  was  come,  and  extinc- 
tion the  consequence. 

Entire  potatoes  were  used  by  me  during  two  or 
three  seasons  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Knight's  specitiiens,  and  I  selected  tubers,  of  the 
average  weight  o^ four  ounces,  always  placing 
thetn  upright,  and  regulating  the  rows,  and  the 
distance  between  the  tubers,  by  the  ordinary 
height  of  the  haulm.  As  the  stems  advanced, 
earth  was  drawn  against  them, till  at  length  it  form- 
ed complete  ridges,  a  loot  high  on  the  two  sides. 
Good  crops  invariably  resulted  liom  powerful  and 
healthy  growth  ;  but  tlie  yield  never  correspond- 
ed with  the  great  bulk  of  seed-tubers  plantetl,  for 
it  averasred  about  a  six-fold  proportionate  increase. 
Thus,  if  8  lb.  were  set  in  a  row  five  vards  long,  the 
crop  produced  would  weigh  about  48  lb.  In"  1835 
I  adopted  the  practice  of  plantinix  sets,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  varieties,  early  or  medium,  which 


are  naturally  liirnished  with  but  ^evr  eyes,  situated 
about  tlie  crown.  I  found  the  yield  lo-  be  quite- 
equal  to  that  obtained  from  entire  tubers,  sa  that 
the  weight  saved  was  strictly  an  economy  ofseed'- 
stock.  I  believe  this  remark  may  be  applied  even 
to  ash-leaved  kidneys,  wherein  the  lower,  or  root- 
ends,  have  very  seldom  an)'  good  eyes  ;  and  that 
of  the  rose  ends,  with  an  inch  of  the  pulp  of  the 
potato  below,  were  cut  as  sets,  two-thirds  of  the 
substance  of  tubers  might  be  saved  lor  the  table  ;, 
but  the  experiment  remains  to  be  tried.  P'roni- 
the  annexed  statement  of  the  plantings  and  pro- 
ceeds of  1837,  some  opinions,  however,  may  be 
formed  on  the  subject ;  and  if  ash-leaved  potatoes 
can  thus  be  economized,  a  considerable  saving  of 
expense  will  be  effected,  as  the  dealers  sometimes 
demand  ten  or  twelve  shillings  per  bushel  (often 
not  weighing  above  52  lb.)  for  seed  potatoes. 

Experiments  of  1S37. 

1.  A  long,  medium  early  potato,  a  variety  of 
kidney,  which  assumes  curious  twists,  and  curv- 
ings.  The  tubers  become  very  large  occasionally, 
but  appear  to  be  always  of  superior  quality.  This 
potato  IS  good  at  any  season,  fi-om  the  time  of 
digging,  in  September,  to  June  following.  "^I'here 
were  planted,  in  trenches,  26  lb.  of  whole  pota- 
toes. 

12  lb.  in  the  garden,  between  March  30,  and 
April  5. 

14  lb.  in  an  orchard  plot,  April  6  to  8. 

The  total  yield  from  these  26  lb.  was  354  lb. 

2.  In  the  orchard,  at  different  dates,  between 
April  8.  and  24.— 

Early  Shaws,  chiefly  cut  sets  of  4  oz.  tubers, 
two  and  three  eyes,  timed  :  a  f^iw  2  oz.  whole 
tubers,  were  used  separately — total  30  lb. 

The  crop  was  digged,  November  6. — weighed 
520  lb. 

3.  Downton  Yams. — (Knight's).  The  seed 
from  three  or  four  years  succession,  in  my  own 
garden,  or  field.  Cut  into  two  and  three  eyed  sets, 
22  1b.  12  oz. 

The  crop  digged  at  the  same  period  as  the  shaws 
—215  lb. 

4.  Early  Champions. — Their  first  crop,  being 
an  exchange  with  a  person  whose  soil  is  extremely 
diHerent  fiom  mine.  Sets  cut  by  division  of  the 
tubers  Irom  the  crown  to  root  end,  picking  out  the 
central  eye,  and  alter  liming,  laying  the  cut  sides 
downward,  so  that  the  broad  surface  of  eyes  lay 
uppermost. 

Sown  April  20.  13  lb. — Yield  in  November, 
150  lb. 

5.  y/ reddish-broinn  while  viealed-kidney,  which 
I  have  reason  to  believe  was  originally  brought 
from  Wales,  by  the  late  Pascoe  Greenfell,  Esq., 
new  to  me  at  this  planting  ;  received  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  eyes  are  numerous,  and  pretty  equal- 
ly distributed  ;  therefore  the  potatoes  were  divided 
transversely,  so  that  there  were  crown-end  and 
root-end  sets  in  different  rows.  The  actual  com- 
parative result  was  not,  however,  ascertained,  be- 
cause the  man  employed,  did  not  notice  the  mar- 
kers, at  the  time  of  digginsr,  and  mixed  the  whole 
crop.  By  this  oversight,  I  am  prepared  only  to 
state,  that  from  24  lb.  of  these  kidneys,  I  obtained 
a  return  of  356  lb. 

It  is  now  leli  to  the  experience  of  the  reader  to 
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determine  whetfier  these  crops  eiirpa?s  those  of 
common  culture;  and  it  remains  to  ol)serve,  that  all 
the  early  varieiies  were  irench  planted,  and  amon<ij 
those,  I  includethe  first  variety  of  kichiey,  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  The  keepers  (2-5)  were  planied 
row  by  row,  durinir  the  process  oi'diffiring  and  the 
rows  (feneraliy  lour  leet  asunder.  Thus  the  irround, 
which  had  previously  been  under  6rocco/(",  wasdiji'- 
ged  lo  the  extent  of  five  (eet  ;  then  a  line  being 
siretchcd,  a  <hill-trench  was  chopped  down  with  the 
spade,  drawing  the  loosened  soil  forward  six  inches 
deep.  The  sets  were  herein  deposited,  five  or  six 
inches  apart,  and  were  covered  with  earth  made 
very  fine  and  Iii>ht ;  then  another  space  was  digged, 
and  a  second  trench  struck  out  and  planted.  I  have, 
in  the  present  season,  made  a  further  improvement, 
by  sprinkling  an  inch-deep  layer  ol  light  hot-bed 
manure,  over  the  eurlace  of  the  ground  which 
covers  the  tubers  ;  thuseach  row  is  clearly  marked, 
the  soil  protected,  and  enriched,  to  the  width  of  a 
foot,  without  bringing  manure  into  contact  with 
the  potatoes.  After  a  time,  when  the  haulm  has 
become  six  inches  liigh,  the  intervening  spaces 
are  fork-digired,  or  the  soil  otherwise,  by  hoe  or 
spade,  rendered  light ;  the  little  manure  which 
remains  is  thus  intermixed  with  the  surface,  and 
about  two  inches  of  earth  is  drawn  over  it,  and 
against  the  stems  on  each  side;  this  is  all  the  earth- 
ing I  allow.  The  soil  remains  loose  and  free  at 
top,  over  a  more  solid  stratum  beneath.  This  is 
the  actual  condition  the  plots  are  in  at  the  moment 
of  writing  (July  29). 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  many,  who  have 
accordingly  adopted  the  practice,  that  potatoes 
may  be  planted  year  after  year  in  the  same  land. 
I  have  never  risked  the  trial  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  decide  the  question,  and,  indeed,  the  difference 
of  soil  would  ai  once  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way, 
which  could  not  be  surmounted  ;  but  as  far  as  1 
have  seen,  a  loam  constituted  as  mine  is,  does  not 
appear  to  bring  two  successive  crops  of  the  same 
potato  to  a  corresponding  degree  of  perfection. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  all  plants  convey  into 
the  soil  matters  either  gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid — for 
the  odor  diffused  will  prove  the  fact  to  a  demon- 
stration ;  therefore,  without  dwelling  upon  the 
theory  of  radical,  fecal  exudation,  or  clainiing  tlie 
admission  that,  by  analogy,  whatever  a  plant 
throws  off  from  its  system  cannot  become  salubri- 
ous food  for  another  of  its  own  species,  it  certainly 
appears  reasonable  to  vary  the  crops  according  to 
the  order  of  rotation,  either  in  the  field  or  garden. 
I  have  acted  by  this  principle,  and,  whenever  it 
has  been  in  my  power,  have  planted  one  or  other 
of  the  cabbage  family  after  potatoes. 

But  in  reasoning  by  the  rules  of  rotation,  we 
must  not  be  led  away  from  particular  liic's.  The 
tubers  of  the  potato- plant  do  not  appear  to  derive 
support  from  the  soil,  they  being  appended  to  pro- 
cesses which  are  conduits  of  supply  downward  or 
laterally  from  the  leaves  and  stem  ;  the  sap-fibres 
which  convey  the  fluids  upward  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  these  processes.  Just  in  proportion  to 
the  amplitude  of  foliage,  duly  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  is  the  bulk  of  the  crop  ;  hence,  although 
manure,  or  humus,  becomes  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  the  proper  roots,  and  is  by  them  convey- 
ed in  the  form  of  raw  sap  to  the  herbaije,  the 
ground  does  not  become  impoverished  by  the  po- 
tatoes themselves,  however  numerous  they  may 
be,  they  being  organic  bodies  (propagines),ov  sya- 


tem  onife — a  congeries  of  new  plants  imbedded  in 
a  pulpy  and  amylaceous  mass,  which  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  soil.  Hence,  also,  as  the 
potato  is  thus  viewed  as  a  product  of  the  leaves,  it 
becomes  the  recipient  of  the  exudation,  which  it 
thus  prevents  from  coiilaminaiing  the  ground  to 
any  consid(.Table  exient;  and  thus,  upon  the 
theory  of  fecal  exudation,  the  potato  may  be  plant- 
ed year  after  year  on  the  same  spot  of  ground, 
with  comparative  safety,  but  by  no  means  advan- 
tageously. 

Little  remains  to  be  said.  The  crops  I  have 
produced,  and  llieir  excellent  quality,  prove,  that 
the  rows  may  stand  widely  apart,  and  thus  llirnish 
ample  space  lor  the  horizontal  expansion  of  the 
radical  processes,  without  causing  any  diminution 
of  the  yield  ;  lor  what  is  lost  in  space  one  way,  is 
made  up  by  the  proximity  of  the  sets  in  the  rows. 

The  loam  (as  a  staple,  naturally)  is  composed 
chiefly  of  a  gritty  gravel,  containing  a  little  chalk, 
more  iron,  and  a  moderate  portion  of  alumina — ■ 
the  matter  of  pure  clay  ;  its  vice,  is  the  condition 
of  the  sand,  or  siliceous  constituent,  which  renders 
it  bindincT,  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun,  after 
rain.  A  perfect  loam  requires  the  silex  to  be  in  a 
stale  of  minute  division.  If  this  fine  silex  abound, 
even  to  the  exient  of  five-sixths  of  the  whole  bulk, 
leaving  the  remaining  sixth  to  he  composed  of 
alumina,  sub-oxide  of  iron,  of  a  light  ochre  tint, 
and  chalk  ^carbonate  of  lime,}  the  loam  will  be  rich, 
unctuous,  and  of  high  quality  ;  but  if  a  consider- 
able portion  ol'  the  silex  is  coarse  (the  detritus  of 
gravel),  the  texture  of  the  loam  beconues  vitiated, 
and  it  sets  like  a  brick.  Those  loams,  wherein  the 
iron  exists  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  per-oxide,  assume  a 
purple,  or  red  tint ;  they  are  abundant  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  are  the  staple  of  permanent  fertility. 

Agriculture,  or  the  science  of  cropping  and  ruta- 
tion,  will  never  be  duly  understood,  till  the  consti- 
tution ofall  loams,  and  their  power  of  decomposing 
manure  under  the  stimulus  of  the  vital,  vegetable 
principle  be  accurately  determined  by  experiment.* 


ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

[Continued  from  page  271.] 

Chap.  XII. 

NATURE  OF  THEORIES.  THEORETICAI.  ORI- 
GIN OF  THE  FLOWER.  BIETHOn  OF  REN- 
DERING BARREN  TREES  FRUITFUL,. 

For  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

In  treating  of  natural  phenomena,  we  very  fre- 
quently suppose  a  cause  from  which  they  may 
have  arisen,  and,  for  the  time,  considering  this  as 
the  true  cause,  proceed  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  they  must  have  been  produced.  Where  the 
phenomena  result  so  naturally  from  the  supposed 
cause,  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  it  is  in- 


*  When  Mr.  Towers  was  explainin;^  the  character 
of  the  JEgrostis  scgefum,  in  p.  89,  of  this  volume,  we 
expressed  a  doubt  of  the  insect  described  being  an 
iEgrostis.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Toweis  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  from  tlie  facts  which  he  has 
since  furnished,  regarding  the  character  of  the  insect 
he  described,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
^grostis  segeium,  and  no  other. — Editor. 
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deed  the  true  cause,  we  call  the  supposition  a  the- 
ory ;  where  they  do  not  thus  naturally  result,  but 
still,  without  doing  any  great  violence  to  reason, 
may  be  considered  as  resultintr  from  the  supposed 
cause,  we  term  the  supposition  a  hypothesis. 
Theory  and  hypothesis  do  not  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  essential  character,  but  only  in  their 
degree  of  probability.  A  hypothesis  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  probable  iheory  ;  or  a  theory,  as 
a  very  probable  hypothesis.  When  we  account 
for  any  phenomenon,  by  tracing  it  to  the  cause 
supposed  in  theory,  and  assigning  the  manner  in 
which  it  must  have  been  produced,  in  case  the 
supposed  cause  be  the  true  one,  we  are  said  to 
treat  the  subject  theoretically.  Such  is  the  mean- 
ing ol  these  terms,  when  strictly  used  in  treatises 
on  natural  science.  AVe  sometimes,  though  more 
rarely,  use  them  in  a  looser  way  ;  meaning  by 
theoretical  reasoning,  the  assigning  of  a  cause, 
and  tracing  out  its  operation,  in  general,  when  the 
cause  is  known  to  be  the  true  one,  as  well  as  when 
it  is  only  a  supposed  one.  It  is  so  much  easier  lo 
remember  any  number  of  facts  when  we  have  in 
this  way  connected  them  together,  than  it  is 
without  such  connexion,  that  these  suppositions 
are  found  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  student, 
both  in  acquiring  the  facts  in  the  first  place,  and 
in  retaining  them  afterwards.  And  beside  this,  we 
may  almost  always,  by  reasoning  upon  our  sup- 
position, ascertain  tacts,  which  were  not  known 
before.  If  our  supposed  cause  so  nearly  resembles 
the  true  one,  that  known  effects  seem  naturally  to 
arise  from  it  we  might  conclude  a  priori  that  other 
effects  which  would  arise  from  the  true  cause,  will 
seem  naturally  to  arise  from  our  supposed  one ; 
and  that  thus,  even  though  our  supposed  cause  be 
not  the  true  one,  we  might,  by  reasoning  upon  it, 
learn  facts  of  which  we  should  otherwise  remain 
in  ignorance.  And  such  is  found  to  be  the  fact. 
There  is  no  truth  more  clearly  taught,  by  the  his- 
tory of  natural  science,  than  that  theory  and  hy- 
pothesis are  two  of  the  most  efficient  instruments 
which  man  can  make  use  ol]  in  extending  his 
knowledge  of  nature.  Much  objection  is  often  felt 
and  expressed  against  theoretical  discussions,  from 
a  misapprehension  of  their  true  character.  The 
scientific  writer  in  advancing  a  theory,  and  tra- 
cing out  its  application  to  the  subject  in  hand,  does 
not  intend,  that  it  shall  be  received  as  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  our  knowledge  of  nature,  or  that  it  shall 
be  placed  upon  a  footing  with  the  facts  ofscience ; 
but  only  as  something  which  may  be  supposed, 
lor  the  purpose  of  iiicihtating  our  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  to  be  used  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  that  knowledge.  Whether  the  theory 
shall,  in  the  end,  turn  out  to  be  true  or  not  true,  so 
long  as  it  agrees  well  with  known  facts,  it  may  be 
used  with  great  effect  in  extending  our  knowledge 
of  nature.  We  should  always,  however,  remem- 
ber, that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  supposition  ; 
and  of  course,  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  give 
it  up,  the  moment  a  more  probable  supposition  is 
advanced. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  say  thus  much 
on  this  subject,  as  I  purpose,  in  the  present  chap- 
ter to  give  the  commonly  received  hypothesis 
respecting  the  origin  of  theflower.  I  should  leave 
my  examination  of  the  flower  incomplete,  as  well 
as  fail  to  give  some  information  respecting  it  which 
is  curious,  and  of  considerable  practical  impor- 
tance, should  I  pass  on  without  giving,  at  least, 


an  outline  sketch  of  this  theory.  Ifany  one  will 
advance  a  more  probable  theory,  or  one,  which 
agrees  better  with  known  facts,  I  lor  one,  will  give 
up  the  present  theory,  so  soon  as  I  am  satisfied 
that  such  is  the  case. 

This  iheory  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  A  flower, 
and  all  that  spiings  from  it,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  transformed  branch,  including  under  the  term 
branch,  not  only  the  axis  or  stem,  but  also  its 
appendages, the  leaves.  Thistranslormation  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  by  the  abortion,  degeneration, 
or  adhesion  of  thediflerent  plants  of  a  branch.  In 
supposing  the  transliarmation  to  be  efl'ected  by  the 
operation  of  these  three  several  causes,  we  are  not 
assigning  any  other  causes  than  those  which  we 
see  in  operation  every  where  around  us.  The  term 
abortion,  would  seem  to  mean,  that  a  part  soon 
after  its  original  formation,  became  deformed,  and 
ceased  to  have  the  power  of  further  developement; 
but  such  is  not  the  sense  in  wliich  botanists  use 
it.  "By  abortion,  they  mean,  the  non-appearance 
of  an  organ  at  the  place  where  one  would  expect 
that  it  would  appear,  and  where,  in  lijct,  it  would 
be  found  if  the  structure  were  regular."  Instances 
of  abortion  in  the  organs  of  vegetables,  must  be 
liimiliar  to  every  one  at  all  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving nature.  Degeneration,  consists  in  a  part 
being  less  fully  developed  than  is  natural.  De- 
generation is  a  much  more  frequent  source  of  al- 
teration in  the  appearance  of  plants  than  abortion. 
That  the  different  parts  of  a  plant  may  degenerate, 
we  have  proof  in  the  falling  off' both  in  quality  and 
quantity  ofthose  which  are  cultivated  by  man, when 
they  grow  in  circumstances  unfiivorable  to  their 
full  developement.  The  operation  of  this  same 
cause  may  often  be  detected,  where  at  first 
thought  we  would  not  suspect  it.  The  thorns  on 
a  wild  crab  apple-tree,  are  nothing  but  degenerate 
branches  ;  that  such  is  the  fact  is  proved  by  an  ex- 
examination  of  their  position  and  structure.  They 
are  situated  just  at  the  points  at  which  branches 
would  normally  have  appeared.  They  always, 
whilst  young,  bear  lea  ves,and  these  leaves  are  situa- 
ted with  respect  to  each  otherjust  as  the  leaves  on 
a  branch  are.  But  the  most  satisliictory  proof  is 
aflforded  in  the  fact  that  when  one  of  these  trees  is 
removed,  and  placed  in  circumstances  morefiavora- 
ble  to  its  growth,  not  another  thorn  will  be  pro- 
duced upon  it,  and  often  its  old  thorns  will  be 
converted  into  true  branches.  Adhesion,  or  the 
growing  together  of  parts,  is  a  much  more  common 
source  of  alteration,  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
Of  the  operation  of  this  cause  we  have  instances 
in  the  accidental  growth  together  of  two  cucum- 
bers, or  of  two  apples,  or  of  two  or  more  stems 
which  have  sprung  up  very  near  to  each  other. 
Indeed  the  liftj  of  every  graft  depends  upon  its 
adhesion  to  the  stock.  In  assigning  abortion, 
degeneration,  and  adhesion  as  causes  by  which  the 
transformation  of  a  branch  is  effected,  it  is  evident 
we  are  not  assigning  causes  which  are  merely  sup- 
positious ones  ;  but  such  as  we  do,  in  fact,  see  in 
operation  around  us. 

But  are  the  changes,  which  it  is  necessary  that 
a  branch  should  undergo,  in  order  to  be  converted 
into  a  flower,  such  as  we  ever  see  to  take  place 
in  plants'?  In  answer  to  this  question,  it  might  be 
sufficient  simply  to  mention  the  well-established 
fact  that  any  branch  of  a  steril  tree  may  be  made 
to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  by  removing  a  ring  of 
its  bark  near  the  point  at  which  it  is  inserted  in 
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the  stem,  and  this  alter  the  leaf-buds  have  beirun 
to  be  Ibrined.  Or,  to  state  the  case  a  little  diHer- 
endy,  but  in  a  way  in  which  it  lias  often  been 
put  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  unilbrmly  with 
the  same  ellisct — two  young  a|)ple  trees  may  be 
growing  side  by  side,  trees  which  if"  left  to  them- 
selves will  never  bear  fruit  before  the  7ih  or  8lh 
year  :  if  from  one  of  them  a  ring  of  bark  be  re- 
moved near  the  root,  antl  not  from  the  other,  the 
succeeding  summer  the  first  will  beartlowers  and 
fruit,  whilst  Uie  second  will  not  ;  and  the  flowers 
and  fruit  of  the  one  will  be  found  on  just  those  parts 
of  the  stem  where  branches  have  grown  on  the 
other.  Now  this  effect  will  be  produced  if  the  ring 
of  bark  is  removed  after  the  buds  have  begun  to 
be  formed.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  those 
buds  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
produced  branches,  have  been  actually  converted 
into  flowers  and  fruit. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  are  the  changes  which 
it  is  necessary  that  the  leaves  should  undergo  in 
order  that  they  may  be  converted  into  the  diflerent 
organs  of  the  flower  and  fruit.  In  order  that  a 
number  of  leaves  may  be  converted  into  a  calyx, 
a  change  in  position  is  necessary,  and  generally  a 
slight  change  in  form.  If  we  take  two  pairs  of  op- 
posite leaves,  and  suppose  the  internode,  or  part 
of  the  stem  which  intervenes  between  them,  to  be 
destroyed,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  to 
fail  to  be  produced,  we  shall  have  lour  leaves 
occurring  in  a  circle  around  the  stem.  Let  these 
undergo  a  slight  transformation,  and  they  will  form 
a  fbur-sepaled  calyx.  If  we  suppose  them  to  ad- 
here or  grow  together  at  their  edges,  for  a  part  of 
their  length,  instead  of  a  four-sepaled  calyx,  we 
shall  have  a  four-parted  one.  In  order  that  a  num- 
ber of  leaves  may  be  converted  into  a  corolla,  a 
change  in  color,  and  the  same  changes  in  position 
as  in  the  case  of  the  calyx,  are  necessar}'.  A  petal 
is  nothing  more  than  a  refined  leaf.  Of  the  ne- 
cessary changes  in  color,  we  have  many  instances 
in  those  organs  which  still  remain  leaves.  The 
iu^per  leaves  of  the  balm  (melissa^  are  always 
■colored.  The  upper  leaves  of  love-lies-bleeding 
.(^amaranthus  melancholicus).  are  often  of  as  deep 
and  beautiful  a  crimson  as  the  flower  itself.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  in  the  tulip,  to  see  one  of 
the  leaves  growing  near  the  flower,  variegated 
with  the  same  rich  colors  as  the  flower  itself.  In 
order  that  a  leaf  may  be  converted  into  a  stamen, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  expanded  parts  of  the  leaf 
on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib  should  be  aboriive,  and 
that  the  end  of  the  mid-rib  itself,  should  be  devel- 
oped so  as  to  form  an  anther;  and  pretty  much 
Ihe  same  changes  are  necessary  in  order  that  a 
leaf  may  be  converted  into  a  pistil.  'J'he  change 
of  stamens  into  petals,  and  of  petals  into  stamens, 
is  one  which  very  fi-equenlly  occurs.  The  rose  has 
naturally  but  four  petals,  or  flower-leaves,  as  we 
see  in  the  wild-rose  and  eglantine.  All  our  double 
roses  have  been  produced  by  the  conversion  ofsta- 
xnens  into  petals.  It  is  very  common  thing  to  see 
a  double  rose  with  30  petals  ;  of  these  30,  26  are 
metamorphosed  stamens.  In  fact,  in  the  double 
rose,  we  may  often  find  the  stamens  only  about 
half  metamorphosed;  having  their  anthers  perfect 
but  their  filaments  developed  as  petals.  In  some 
plants,  this  doubling  proceeds  so  far  that  not  only 
the  stamens,  but  the  pistils  also,  are  converted  into 
■petals,  as  in  the  flowering-almond  (aiuygdalus 
jiana).  Li  the  double  flowers  of  the  flowering  cherry  I 


we  find  the  pistils  actually  converted  into  leaves. 
From  the  very  centre  of  this  curious  flower,  one 
and  sometimes  two  perfectly  formed  green  leaves 
make  their  appearance,  by  their  position  indicating 
that  they  are  metamorphosed  pistils.  We  some- 
times meet  wiih  more  remarkable  translbrmationa 
than  these.  In  one  instance,  i  have  seen  a  stem 
growing  from  the  very  centre  of  a  double  rose  and 
bearing  a  second  rose  upon  its  extremity.  The 
germ  of  a  pistil  is  the  carpel,  or  fruit  in  the  inci- 
pient stage  of  its  growth.  Of  course,  in  the 
conversion  of  a  pistil  into  a  leafj  we  have  in  fact 
at  the  same  time  an  instance  of  the  conversion  of 
a  carpel  mto  a  leaf  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
changes  which  this  theory  supposes  are  not  so 
contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature  as  we 
would  at  first  be  inclined  to  think  ;  indeed  that 
they  are  no  other  than  such  changes,  as  nature 
herself  aflbrds  us  numerous  examples  of. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  some  of  the  consequences 
which  must  follow  if  this  theory  be  true.  1st,  it 
would  follow  that  all  the  organs  of  fructification 
must  have  essentially  the  same  structure.  This 
conclusion  agrees  with  the  fiicts  of  the  case  as  de- 
termined by  examination.  All  the  organs  of  fi'UG- 
lification,  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  pistils  and' 
carpel,  consist  of  a  vascular  and  a  cellular  system, 
arranged  on  essentially  the  same  principles;  the 
apparent  diflerence  arising  principally  from  the 
more  or  less  perfect  developement  of  the  cellular 
system.  2nd,  that  the  number  of  organs  of  each  se- 
veral kind,  should,  in  the  same  flower,  be  some  mul- 
tiple of  each  other.  As  all  leaves  are  normally 
situated  in  whorls,  and  all  the  leaves  of  each 
whorl  at  the  same  height  on  the  stem,  and  in  the 
same  situation  with  respect  to  the  circulating  sap, 
we  would  naturally  coixlude  that  all  of  the  leaves 
belonging  to  the  same  whorl  would  be  converted 
into  the  same  kind  of  organs.  The  number  of" 
leaves  in  a  whorl  being  definite,  the  number  of 
organs  of  each  kind,  must  be  some  multiple  of 
every  other.  This  is  fbund  to  be  true  in  a  great 
number  of  flowers;  thus  the  /(a'm«me/(S  (witch- 
hazle)  has  four  sepals,  four  petals,  lour  stamens 
and  two  pistils  grown  together  at  the  base  ;  the 
wake-robin  (Jrillium)  has  three  sepals,  three- 
petals,  six  stamens  and  three  pistils;  the  cherry 
(primus),  has  five  sepals,  five  petals  twenty  or 
twenty-five  stamens,  and  five  pistils  ;  the  flower- 
de-luce  {iris)  has  three  sepals,  three  petals,  three 
stamens,  and  three  pistils,  grown  together  at  the 
base  ;  the  blood-root  (sanguinaria)  has  two  se- 
pals, twelve  petals,  twelve  stamens,  and  2  pistils  ; 
the  garden  pea  (/3('sw?»)  li3s  five  sepals,  five  petals, 
ten  stamens,  and  one  pistil.  When  this,  which  is 
considered  the  normal  structure  of  a  flower,  is  de- 
parted from,  the  departure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
abortion,  degeneration,  or  adhesion,  of  one  or  • 
more  ol'  the  organs.  In  several  flowers,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  natural  division,  we  may  notice 
a  series  of  departures,  thus  seeming  to  evince  a 
tendency  towards  the  norina!  form  ;  thus  in  the 
natural  division  of  scrophvlarice,  the  graiiola  vir- 
ginica  has  five  sepals,  five  petals,  and  two  sta- 
mens ;  the  graiiola  aurea  has  five  sepals,  two 
stamens  and  two  rudimentary  stamens  ;  the  digi- 
talis, five  sepals,  five  pei:a!s,  four  stamens  ;  the 
pentotcmmon,  five  sepals,  five  petals,  four  stamens, 
and  a  fifth  one  imperfectly  formed;  the  verbascuniy 
five  petals,  five  sepals,  and  five  stamens.  So  gen- 
erally is  it  true,  that  the  number  of  each  class  ci 
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organs  is  some  multiple  ofevery  other,  that  the  bo- 
tanist in  determining  the  Linn^ean  class  to  vvhicli 
any  small  flower  belonjis,  olien  counts  the  petals, 
and  not  the  stamens.  3rcl,  That  the  several  organs 
of  Iruclification  are  severally  convertible  into  leaves; 
and  vice  versa,  that  leaves  are  convertible  into  the 
several  organs  of  fructification.  Of  the  truth  ol 
this  conclusion,  proof  has  been  already  given. 
The  circumstance  on  which  the  convert^ion  of 
a  ie'af-bud  into  a  flower,  and  thus  into  iiuit, 
seems  mainly  to  depend,  is  the  accumulation  of  a 
larire  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  in  the  part  to 
which  the  bud  is  attached.  The  elaboiaiion  of 
this  nulritioup  matter,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, is  performed  by  the  leaves.  Hence  it  is, 
that  a  hyacinth,  if  deprived  of  its  leaves  one  year, 
will  not  blossom  the  next  ;  but  if  its  leaves  are  so 
fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  that  they  go 
throiiLrh  their  growth  in  uninterrupted  health,  and 
if  at  the  same  time,  the  flowers  of  the  first  year  are 
removed,  the  bulb  will  hlo.ssom  more  finely  than 
ever  the  second  year;  fi)r,  in  this  case,  not  only  is 
a  sufficient  quantity  secreted  by  the  leaves,  but 
the  Slock  prepared  for  the  previous  year  remains 
unexhausted,  in  consequence  of  the  flowers, 
which  would  have  consumed  it,  having  been  des- 
troyed. After  a  hoi  and  briirhl  summer,  when 
the  leaves  have  been  in  uninterrupted  action,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  solid  matter  has  been  deposited 
in  the  stem,  an  abundant  quantit}^  of  blossoms  in- 
variably results  ;  while  the  reverse  takes  place 
after  cold  and  gloopiy  summers,  when  the  shoots 
produced  are  weak  and  watery.  If  a  tree  is 
barren,  its  branches  may  be  rendered  fertile,  by 
depriving  them  of  a  ring  of  bark,  near  the  point  at 
which  the}'  are  inserted  into  the  stem  ;  this  inter- 
rupts the  backward  flow  of  the  elafioraled  sap 
causes  nutritious  matter  to  accumulate  above  the 
place  where  the  bark  is  removed,  and  thus  brings 
on  the  Ibrmation  of  flowers.  An  apple  tree  when 
raised  from  seed,  and  left  to  itself,  will  not  flower 
in  less  than  7  or  8  years.  But  if  a  tree  one  year 
old,  be  cut  off  and  grafted  upon  an  old  bearina:  tree 
which  is  able  to  supply  it  with  a  lame  quantify  of 
nutritious  matter,  it  will  bear  thesecond  year  after 
it  is  gralted  ;  so  that  in  this  way,  in  three  years  a 
plant  may  be  made  to  bear,  which  under  ordinary 
cir.'umstancesj  would  not  flower  in  less  than  seven 
or  eight. 

While  the  previous  accumulation  of  nutritive 
matter  in  the  part  to  .which  a  bud  is  attached, 
seems  favorable  to  its  conversion  into  a  flower, 
and  thus  into  fruit,  the  abundant  supply  of  nour- 
ishment through  the  roots,  at  the  time  when 
the  bud  is  opening,  seems  uniavorable.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  thai  in  wet  and  warm 
sjirings,  a  great  number  of  the  blossom-buds 
of  pears  and  apples  are  converted  into  leaves 
and  branches.  We  account  for  this,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  excessively  rapid  developement 
which  they  undergo,  breaks  up  the  whorls  of  their 
flowers,  and  by  throwing  an  excessive  quantity  of 
sap  into  the  organs  destined  lor  flowering,  converts 
them  into  leaves. 

Such  is  the  commonly  received  theory  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  ilowc^r,  and  such  the  liicis  by  i 
which  it  is  supported.  Whether  we  adopt  this! 
theory  or  not,  this  much  seems  certain;  that  a 
leat'-bud,  soon  after  its  ibrmation,  may  be  convert- 1 
ed  into  a  flower,  then  into  fruit ;  and  also,  that  a 
flower-bud,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  may  I 
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be  converted  into  a  branch  and  leaves.  This  is  a 
fact  of  great  importance  to  these  engaged  in  fruit- 
culture,  and  European  gardeners  have  long  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  nature  thus  af- 
fords. It  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  we  had  a  series 
of  accurate  experiments,  perlbrmed  lor  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  all  the  circumstances  which  affect 
these  metamorphoses.  That  which  is  known,  I 
have  attempted  to  give  in  the  present  chapter;  but 
it  must  be  conliissed,  that  it  is  too  uncertain  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory. 


Chap.  XIII. 

SJfcED.  THEIR  STRUCTURE.  MEANS  OF  DISPER- 
SION. PROPAGATION  OP  CR  YPTOGAMOUS 
PLANTS,     EFFECTED  BY  3IEANS    OF  SPORES. 

The  structure  of  the  seed  is  very  simple.  In  its 
most  perleci  form,  it  consists  of  an  external  coat, 
generally  thick  and  hard,  surrounding  a  cellular 
mass  in  which  the  rudiments  of  a  new  plant  lie 
imbedded.  The  office  of  the  external  coat  or  skin 
is  evidently  that  of  protecting  the  more  important 
and  delicate  parts  within  it.  To  this,  its  thick  and 
hard  structure  is  admirably  adapted.  In  some 
seeds,  this  skin,  or  shell  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  is  perli?ctly  smooth,  as  in  the  acorn  ;  in 
others,  it  is  irregularly  furrowed,  as  in  the  peach 
stone;  in  others,  it  is  cross-banded,  so  as  to 
resemble  net-work,  as  in  the  seed  of  the  prickly 
poppy.  The  marking  of  the  surliace  of  seeds  is 
greatly  diversified  in  different  species,  often  ren- 
dering the  minuter  kinds  beautilul  objects  of 
microscopic  observation.  When  a  seed  germi- 
nates, the  younir  [)lant  has  to  burst  through  thi.s 
shell,  and  in  every  instance,  we  find  provision 
made  for  this,  in  the  formation  of  the  seed.  Where 
the  shell  is  very  hard,  it  is  always  composed  of 
two  distinct  and  separable  valves,  as  in  the  stones 
of  the  peach  and  cherry.  The  means  by  which 
the  shell  is  broken,  is  the  absorption  of  water  by 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  kernel,  through  a  small 
opening  left  in  the  shell  itself  The  force  with 
which  cellular  vegetable  matter  expands,  during 
its  absorption  of  \\*ater,  is  almost  irresistable.  The 
common  method  adopted  in  France,  of  splitting 
out  mill-stones  from  the  quarry,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  an  example.  The  method  is  this  :  holes 
are  bored  arounii  the  piece  intended  to  be  split  out ; 
into  these  wooden  plucs  are  tightly  driven,  and 
things  being  thus  arranged,  water  is  poured  upon 
these  pliio-s.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  wood 
absorbs  this  water,  and  with  snch  irresistable  force 
does  it  expand,  as  invariably  to  split  out  the  piece 
of  rock  intended.  On  the  shell  of  many  seeds  we 
notice  a  scar,  left  by  the  separation  of  the  seed 
from  its  funicle,  or  the  vessel  which  originally 
connected  it  with  the  parent  plant,  and  through 
which  it  received  its  nourishment.  This  is  termed 
the  hylum,  or  more  comnionly  the  eye.  It  is  very 
conspicuous  in  peas  and  beans,  in  which  it  has  a 
different  color  from  the  remainder  of  the  surface 
of  the  seed. 

Next  to  this  outer  skin  or  shell,  lies  the  albumen 
consisting  of  a  mass  ol  cellular  tissue,  filled  with 
nutritious  matter.  This  is  intended  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  younff  plant,  before  its  roots  are 
sufRrientl}-  developed  to  enable  it  to  gain  nour^ 
ishment  immediately  from  the  soil.  The  albumen 
is  fi-equently  divided   into  two  or  more  separate 
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portions,  termed  cotyledons.  When  the  young 
plant,  protrudes  lioni  the  ground,  it  soniclinics 
carries  these  cotyledons  with  it,  as  in  the  garden 
bean,  where  they  have  the  appearance  of  thick 
fleshy  leaves.  The  most  remarkable  i'act  re- 
specting the  cotyledons  is,  tliat  their  number  is 
found  always  to  correspond  to  the  structure  of  tiie 
plant  which  springs  il'om  them.  The  seeds  of 
plants  with  acrogcnous  stems,  such  as  feins,  have 
no  discoverable  albumen,  and  ol' course  no  cotyle- 
dons. Hence  such  plants  are  called  acotyledon- 
ous  plants.  Those  of  plants  having  endogenous 
stems,  such  as  the  Indian-corn,  have  but  one 
colyledon.  Hence  they  are  called  monocotyle- 
donous  plants.  Those  ofplants  having  exogenous 
stems,  have  always  two  or  more  cotylodons ; 
hence  these  are  termed  dicotyledonous  plants.  The 
division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  thus  indicated, 
forms  the  basis  oi  Jussieu's  natural  system  of  clas- 
sification— the  natural  system  in  common  use 
among  botanists  at  the  present  day. 

Besides  the  shell  and  the  albumen,  a  rudi- 
mentary plant,  termed  an  embryo,  always  Ibrms 
a  part  of  the  seed.  This  is  the  most  important 
j)art  of  the  seed,  and  for  its  protection,  and  fulure 
support,  all  the  other  parts  are  destined.  The 
embryo  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  young 
seed,  as  a  minute  point  or  speck,  in  the  midst  oi' 
the  pulpy  matter  of  which  the  seed  then  consists. 
It  afterwards  gradually  increases  in  size,  derivinii 
its  nourishment  from  the  pulp  until  it  has  assumed 
the  appearance  of  an  organized  body,  and  reached 
its  destined  size.  H;iving  in  itsehj  in  a  rudimen- 
tary stale,  all  the  essential  organs  of  vegetation, 
viz.,  a  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  it  becomes  a  plant  by 
the  mere  developement  ol  its  parts.  When  placed 
in  circumstances  favorable  to  its  growth,  it  sends 
forth  a  root  downwards,  und  astern  upwards,  and 
lijeding  for  a  time  upon  the  stock  of  Ibod  which 
the  parent  plant  has  laid  up  lor  it  in  the  cotyledons, 
it  strengthens  and  gains  a  firtn  foot-hold  in  the 
earth,  and  at  length  becomes  a  perfect  plant. 
The  embryo  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  rudi- 
mentary plant,  provided  by  the  parent  tree,  with  a 
certain  stock  of  ibod,  and  thus  Kent  fijrih  into  the 
world,  to  seek  subsistence,  and  a  home  for  itself 

Did  the  seed  drop  down  from  the  plant  on  which 
they  grew,  and  immediately  bury  themselves  in 
the  soil,  great  numbers  would  have  to  spring  up 
in  close  contact,  so  that  if  llicy  did  not  destroy, 
they  would,  at  least,  impede  the  growth  of  each 
other.  Tills,  however,  is  seldom  tlie  case;  there 
is  almost  alwajs  some  provision  made  for  re- 
moving the  seed  from  the  immetiiate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  parent  plant,  and  dispersing  them 
abroad  in  the  earth.  An  examination  of  the 
means  made  use  of  for  elfecting  this  dispersion, 
presents  a  subject  of  interesting  consideration.  In 
some  plants,  the  seed  are  contained  in  an  elastic 
pod,  or  pericarp,  which  opening,  when  ripe,  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  scatters  the  seed  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Of  this  the  Scotch  broom  (^spariium 
scopariu7n)  aflords  an  examjile.  During  a  dry 
day  in  August  or  Scptend)cr  its  pods  may  be 
heard  snapping,  at  a  very  considerable  diatance. 
The  wild  touch-me-not  (impaticns  fulgida)  af- 
fords another  example.  If  its  seed-vessel  be  touch- 
ed when  ripe,  it  at  once  bursts,  and  the  valves,  coil- 
ing themselves  up,  spring  li-om  the  stem  and  scatter 
the  seed  around.  The  bursting  of  the  pericarps 
of  some  species  of  pine,  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 


The  pericarp,  which  is  a  cone,  remains  on  the  tree 
till  the  summer  succeeding  that  during  which  it 
was  produced,  the  scales  being  still  closed;  but 
when  the  hot  weather  has  commenced  and  con- 
tinued l(^)r  some  time,  so  as  to  dry  the  cone  tho- 
roughly, the  scales  open  with  a  jerk,  ejecting  the 
seed  in  every  direction.  But  llie  hura  crepitans, 
a  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  aftords  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  this.  "If  the  bony  pod  oi 
this  plant  be  bound  with  several  folds  of  strong 
cartridge  paper,  it  will,  so  soon  as  it  become  tho- 
roughly dry,  burst  with  force  sufhcient  to  tear  this 
paper  in  pieces."  We  observe  a  different  means 
of  dispersion  in  the  barley  (hnrdeum.)  "The  awn 
of  the  barley  grain,  which  is  beset  with  a  multi- 
tude of  little  teeth,  all  pointing  towards  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, effects  the  movement  of  the  grain  away 
fi'oni  the  place  where  it  fell.  For  when  tlie  seed 
with  its  awn  falls  from  the  ear,  and  lies  flat  upon 
the  ground,  it  is  necessarily  extended  in  its  dimen- 
sions b\'  the  moisture  of  the  night,  and  contracted 
by  the  drought  of  the  day;  but  as  the  teeth  pre- 
vent its  receding  in  the  direction  of  the  point,  it  ia 
consequently  made  to  advance  in  the  direction  of 
the  base  of  the  seed,  which  in  this  way,  is  often 
carried  to  the  distance  of  many  fi;et  from  the  stalk 
on  which  it  grew.  If  an}'  one  is  yet  skeptical  re- 
specting the  travelling  capacity  of  the  awn,  let  liim 
only  introduce  an  awn  of  barley,  with  the  seed 
uppermost,  between  his  coat  and  shirtsleeve  at 
the  wrist,  when  he  walks  out  in  the  morning,  and 
by  the  time  when  he  returns  to  breUidiisf,  if  he 
has  walked  ar.y  considerable  distance,  lie  will  find 
it  up  at  his  shoulder.  This  journey  has  been  ef- 
fected by  means  of  the  continued  motion  of  tlie 
arm,  and  consequently  of  the  teeth  of  the  awn, 
aclino;  as  feet  to  carry  it  forward." 

Where  seed  are  to  be  dispersed  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, nature  makes  use  of  the  agency  of  winds, 
streams,  ocean  currents,  and  living  animals.  The 
agency  of  winds  is  one  of  the  most  efiiective  of 
these  modes  of  dispersion,  and  in  the  case  of  many 
seeds,  we  may  notice  in  their  structure,  peculiari- 
ties fitting  them  for  being  scattered  in  this  way. 
The  seeds  of  mosses,  lichens,  and  fungi,  are  so 
exceedingly  minute,  that  they  float  with  ease  in 
the  air,  and  veiretate  wherever  they  meet  with  a 
suitable  soil.  The  seed  of  the  white  poplar  (^liri- 
odendron  iuHpifcra)  are  flirnished  with  a  wing,  so 
that  v/hen  failing  fi'om  the  tree,  they  are  caught  by 
the  wind,  and  carried  to  some  distance.  The  seed 
of  the  maple  (accr)  and  el.n  (ulma)  are  fitted  for 
this  mode  of  dispersion,  by  the  structure  of  their 
capsules,  which  are  furnished  with  membrana- 
ceous wings,  and  of  course  are  aflected  by  the 
wind,  in  the  same  way  with  the  seeds  of  the  white 
|)oplar.  The  seeds  of  the  dandelion  (lenntodon 
taraxacum)  and  thistle  (cnicus  lanccolatus)  are 
terminated  by  a  slender  stalk,  supporting  a  tuft  of 
fine  hairs  at  its  extremity,  'i'his  tuft  of  hairs  is 
eminently  h^grometrical.  spreading  out  in  dry 
weather,  and  collapsing  again  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  damp.  In  consequence  of  this  spreading 
of  the  hairs,  so  soon  as  the  seed  are  ripe,  they  are 
broken  off  from  the  stem,  and  thus  the  more  easily 
taken  up  and  borne  along  by  the  wind  ;  but  so  soon 
as  a  drop  of  rain  strikes  one  of  them,  the  tuft  of 
hairs  immediately  collapses,  the  seed  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  is  imbedded  in  the  soil,  in  circum- 
stances the  most  favorable  to  its  fulure  growth. 
The  seed  of  the  curly-head  {clcviatis  viurna)  are 
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furnished  with  a  lonfj  plumose  tail,  which  serves  I  of  the  polte-berry  (phytnlacca  decandra,')  which 


to  scatter  them  in  just  the  way  in  which  the  tuCi 
of  hairs  does  those  of  the  thistle. 

The  instrumentality  of  streams,  rivers,  and 
ocean  currents,  and  a  further  means,  are  made  use 
of  b}'-  nature,  for  the  dispersion  of  seed.  The  moun- 
tain stream  washes  down  to  the  vaile}'  the  seed 
which  may  accidentally  fall  into  it,  or  which  it 
sweeps  from  its  banks  during  a  (reshet.  The  river, 
winding  along  lb-rough  extensive  portions  of  coun- 
try, conveys  to  the  distance  of  many  hundreds  of 
miles  the  seeds  of  plants  which  have  grown  at  first 
only  at  its  source.  On  the  islands  in  James  river 
at  Richmond,  there  is  no  more  common  plant  than 
the  tradescaatia,  a  plant  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  mountainous  regions  in  which  that  river  takes 
its  rise.  Thai  the  seed  from  which  these  plants 
have  sprung,  must  have  been  floated  down  by  the 
river,  is  evident  from  the  ftct,  that  in  eastern  Vir- 
ginia i  hey  are  Iburid  no  where  except  on  tlie  islands 
in  this  river,  and  along  its  banks  ;  whilst  they 
grow  in  great  profusion  and  luxuriance  in  the  part 
of  the  country  in  which  the  river  takes  its  rise. 


"The  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  are  visited  by    tino"." 


are  eaten  in  great  numbers  by  black-birds  and  ro- 
bins. It  seems  indeed  surprising,  that  any  seed 
should  be  able  to  resist  the  heal  and  digestive  ac- 
tion of  the  stomachs  of  animals,  and  yet  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  they  do.  Some  seed  seem 
even  to  require  it.  It  is  stated  by  an  English  bo- 
tanist, that  the  seeds  of  magnolia  glanea,  which 
have  been  carried  to  that  country,  have  generally 
refused  to  vegetate  until  after  undergoing  this  pro- 
cess. It  is  known  that  some  seeds  will  bear  a 
great  degree  of  heat  without  injury.  "Spalanza- 
ni  mentions  some  seed  that  germinated  after  hav- 
ing been  boiled  in  water;  and  Du  Hamel  gives  an 
account  of  some  others  that  germinated  after 
having  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  235'' 
Fahrenheit."  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cleghorn  that 
'•a  farmer  in  the  west  of  Scotland  has  been  in  the 
practice,  for  some  years,  of  feeding  his  cows  upon 
potato-balls,  and  using  their  dung;  raising  seed- 
ling plants  from  it,  the  seed  having  passed  through 
the  stomachs  of  the  cows,  without  having  under- 
gone such  a  change  as  to  prevent  their  vegeta- 


seed  wliich  have  grown  in  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by 
seed  from  the  interior  of  America.  Fruits  indige- 
nous to  America  and  the  West  Indies  have  been 
found  on  the  western  shore  of  Europe,  and  even 
on  the  coast  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  evidently 
carried  thither  by  the  ocean  currents." 

Another  very  common  means  made  use  of  for 
(he  disperson  of  seed,  is  the  instrumentality  of  ani- 
mals. Many  seeds  are  carried  to  a  distance  (rom 
the  place  where  they  grew,  by  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  bodies  of  animals,  who  have  acci- 
dentally come  in  contact  with  them,  whilst  in 
search  of  food;  the  hooks  or  hairs  with  which 
either  the  seed,  or  the  pericarp  is  furnished,  serving 
as  instruments  of  attachment,  the  seed  thus  fas- 
tened upon  the  animal,  bring  carried  about  with 
it  imtil  it  is  detached  by  some  means,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  earth.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  beg- 
gar's-tick  {bktens)  where  the  hooks  are  attached 
to  the  seeil  itself;  in  the  bed-straw  (galium,) 
where  they  are  attached  to  the  pericarp;  and  in 
the  burdock  («rc/a/,ni,)  where  they  are  attached 
to  the  general  calyx.  Many  seed  are  dispersed 
by  animals  in  consequence  of  their  pericarps  bcinnr 
used  as  Ibod.  This  is  ofien  the  case  with  cher- 
ries, and  the  berries  of  various  plants,  which  birds 
often  carry  away,  until  they  meet  with  some  con- 
venient place  fov  devouring  the  pericarp,  and  then 
drop  the  seed  into  the  soil.  So  also  seed  are  dis- 
persed by  such  animals  as  the  squirrel,  who  hoard 
them  up  lor  their  winter's  food.  Sometimes  the 
seed  arc  hoarded  up  in  the  earth  itself,  in  which 
case  some  of  them  will  generally  be  found  to  take 
root  and  spring  up  into  plants;  though  it  has  been 
noticed  that  grouad-squirrels  often  deprive  the 
seed  of  its  germ  before  depositing  it  in  their  holes, 
as  if  apprized  of  its  liabilit}'-  to  grow  in  such  a  sit- 
uation as  that  in  which  they  place  it.  The  Indians 
assert  that  all  the  oaks  of  this  country  have  been 
planted  by  squirrels.  The  seed  is  frequently  taken 
into  the  stomach  of  the  animal,  and  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  soil  unhurt.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  seed  of  the  mistletoe,  Qviscum,)  which 
the  thrush  swallows,  and  aftervvards  leaves  upon 
the  boughs_  of  such  trees  as  it  may  happen  to 
alight  upon.     The  same  is  the  case  with  the  seed 


That  all  the  more  perfect  plants  are  propagated 
by  means  of  their  seed,  is   a  fact  so  abundantly 
proven  by  experiment  and  observation,  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  called  in  question  ;  but  that  the  same 
is  true  of  the  more  imperfect  plants,  such  as  ferns, 
mosses,  lichens,  fungi  and  sea-weeds,  is  not  equal- 
ly certain.     As  such   plants   produce  no  regular 
flowers,  and  possess  none  of  those  organs  of  fructi- 
fication  by  whose  instrumentality  the  seeds  of 
more  perlijct  plants  are  produced,  we  would  natu- 
rally expect,  that  if  they  produced   seeds  at  all, 
they  would  be  of  a  nature  entirely  different  from 
those  to  which  we  have  already  attended.     That 
nature  has  not  neglected   the  means  of  reprodu- 
cing these    plants,    however,  is  plain,  from    their 
great  abundance  in  favorable  situations.     On  ex- 
amination we  find  that  although  they  do  not  pro- 
duce  regular  seed    like   the  more  perlect  plants, 
they  nevertheless,  produce  that  which  answers  the 
purpose   equally  well.     The  bodies   by  means  of 
which  they  are  reproduced,  are  termed   spores  or 
spondes.     In  the  case  of  the  more  perlect  flower- 
less   plants,  that   these  spores  act  precisely  like 
seed  in  reproducing  the  species,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  for  if  those  from  the  back  of  the   leaves  of 
a  fern,  or  from  the  urn  of  a  moss  be  sown,  as  has 
often  been  done,  they  uniformly  produce  the  same 
species  as  that  fi-om    which   they  were  derived. 
Spores  differ  from  regular  seeds,  both  in  their  struc- 
ture, and   in   their  mode  of  growth.     Instead   of 
possessing  a  regular  germ,  divided   into  plumule 
and  radicle,  to  v/hich  one  or  more  cotyledons  are 
attached,  they  are   mere  homogeneous  masses  of 
cellular  substance;  and  indeed,  sometimes  consist 
of  a  single  cellule.     When  they  begin   to  grow, 
instead  oi"  growing  from  one  fixed  point   of  their 
surfice  upwards,  and   from  another  (i  nvnwards, 
they  are  capable    of  sprouting   from    any   part 
of  their  surftice  indifferently;  that   portion  of  the 
suffice   which  is  exposed    to  the  light,   extend- 
ing into  a  stem,  and  that  which  is  turnecl  from  the 
litrht,   becoming  a  root.     "Mirbel,  in  his  expe- 
riments on  marchantia,  ascertained   tiiat  it  waa 
possible,  up  to  a  particular  period  of  the  growth 
of  the  spores   of  that   plant,  to  induce  the   parts 
which  they  had  developed  to  change  their  Hjnc- 
tions;  the  rudimentary  stem  taking  on   itself  (he 
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office  of  a  root,  anil  tlie  new-born  root  becoming 
a  sten),  when  their  siiuafion  was  ir)vertec1." 

Witli  respect  to  tlie  more  simple  Ibrms  of  vege- 
tation, each  a.«  lun<^i,  lichens,  and  sea-weeds,  this 
matter  is  involved  in  greater  mystery;  some  bota- 
nists believing  them  to  be  produced  by  a  sort  of 
equivocal  generation.  In  their  opinion,  there  is  a 
common  vegetable  matter,  consisting  ol"  sinifjle 
globular  cellules,  cachol'  vviiich  is  possessed  ol'ihe 
vital  principle,  and  cnpable  of  growing  into  a  new 
plant,  Cut  whilst  they  allow  to  these  cellules  the 
power  of  growing  into  new  plants,  liiey  contend 
that  the  particular  s[)ecies  of  plant  into  vvhicli  any 
one  of  them  shall  grow,  is  determined,  not  by  any 
thing  in  the  cellule  itself,  but  by  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  developed;  "that 
such  cellules,  if  called  into  life  upon  a  bare  wall, 
become  lichens;  in  adark  cellar,  fungi;  in  the  skin 
of  a  plant,  parasites,  and  in  water,  confervcR'^  or 
sea-weeds. 

In  favor  of  this  opinion  such  arguments  as 
the  Ibllowing  are  adduced.  That  a  conferva  is 
never  found  in  any  other  medium  than  water,  and 
a  lichen  only  in  air.  Many  forms  of  matter,  it  is 
said,  nnilormly  produce  the  same  species  of  plant; 
for  example,  decayed  cheese,  which  has  always  the 
same  blue  mould,  or  ILingus.  The  parasites  which 
grow  upon  the  rose,  and  many  other  plants,  are 
always  confined  to  particular  species,  and  some- 
times to  particular  organs,  those  of  the  bark 
not  being  always  the  same  as  those  of  iho  leaves. 
If  one  of  these  filants  is  examined  microscopical- 
ly, it  will  generally  be  found  a  mere  mass  of  cel- 
lules, exactly  like  the  spores  or  reproductive  cel- 
lules. It  is  lurther  asserted,  that  the  power  of  re- 
production is  not  confined  to  the  spores,  but  exists 
in  all  the  cells  of  which  these  plants  are  composed. 
"If  we  add  to  these  considerations,  the  singular 
fact,  that  man  holds,  as  it  were,  in  his  hands,  the 
power  of  creating  these  things  at  will — at  least  in 
the  case  of  the  common  mushroom,  which  will  al- 
ways be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  decayed  and 
earthy  matter — it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  strong 
prima  facie  case  is  made  out  by  those  who  doubt 
the  specific  power  of  reproduction  in  the  spores  of 
(he  lower  tribes  of  plants," 

In  answer  to  these  arguments  it  is  nrged,  by 
those  who  liold  a  ditterent  opinion,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  all  these  statements  are  true  as 
matters  of  facts.  The  imperfection  ol'  our  means 
of  observation  may  lead  us  to  confound  forms  of 
matter  which  are  essentially  different ;  and  also, 
to  separate  lijinis  of  matter  whch  are  essentially 
the  same.  It  has  lately  been  shown,  that  many 
of  the  so-called  parasites  are  nothing  more  than 
morbid  conditions  of  the  cuticle  of  plants  ;  and 
moreover  that  the  separation  of  the  different  or- 
ders of  these  plants  into  species,  is  in  very  many 
cases,  erroneous.  As  to  the  assertion  that  the 
power  of  reproduction  is  possessed  by  other  parts 
of  the  plant  besides  the  spores,  it  is  plain  that  no 
certain  information  can  be  obtained  respectintrthis 
matter,  unless  some  way  oi"  effecting  a  perfect 
separation  of  the  spores  fi-om  the  part  experi- 
mented on,  can  first  be  devised,  and  no  one  pre- 
tends to  have  discovered  such  a  way  as  yet.  On 
this  suh|ecl.  Prof.  Lindley  remarks  "surely  it  is 
more  philosophical,  more  conlbrmable  tt)  what  we 
know,  to  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  myriads  of 
microscopic  spores,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
c|isperscd  by  currents  of  air  wherever  that  air  can 


penetrate;  and  those  who  are  practically  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  spores  will  be  the  least  likely  to 
question  the  probability  of  this;  for  they  best 
know  how  inconceivably  minute,  and  how  mfi- 
nitely  numerous  these  spores  are.  Even  the  most 
common  observer  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
fact,  from  the  calculation  that  millions  must  be 
contained  in  a  single  puff-ball  ;  and  that  many 
hundreds  of  these  reproductive  organs,  are  emit- 
ted by  every  microscopic  head  of  the  common  blue 
mould  of  cheese.  Let  us  not  then  be  led  astray, 
by  specious  theories  and  imaginary  tiicts  concern- 
ing bodies  so  liir  beyond  the  cognizance  of  our 
senses  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  demonstrative  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  fet  us  believe  that  the  great 
author  of  nature  is  consistent  with  himself  in  all 
his  works,  and  has  taken  care  to  enable  the  most 
humble  liingus  to  be  multiplied  by  means  as  cer- 
tain and  unchangeable,  as  is  provided  for  the  state- 
liest oak  of  the  fijres*.  We  may  rest  assured,  for 
all  philosophj',  and  all  observation,  and  all  reason 
prove  it,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as 
blind  chance;  but  that  all  things  have  been  care- 
fully and  wisely  designed,  with  reference  to  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  they  exist." 


Chap.  XIV. 

GERMINATTON,  CIIKMICAL  CHANGES  WHICH 
TAKE  PLACE.  CIRCUMSTANCES  FAVORABLE 
TO  GERMINATION.  CIRCUMSTANCES  FAVOR- 
ABLE TO  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  SEED. 
BIATURATION  Ot  FRUIT. 

Germination  is  the  process  by  which  a  new  plant 
originates  from  the  seed.  The  phenomena  which 
are  presented  during  germination  may  be  divided 
into  physical  and  chemical.  The  physical  phe- 
nomena have  been  already  adverted  to.  The 
most  important  of  them  are,  the  production  and 
developement  of  the  young  radicle  downvvard,  and 
the  extrication  of  the  plumule  and  its  develope- 
ment in  the  air.  The  chemical  phenomena  we  will 
now  examine  more  particularly,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  circumstances  are  fiivorable, 
and  what  unfavorable  to  germination.  The  change 
which  is  produced  in  bailey  {hordeuni)  by  the  pro- 
cess of  malting,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
germination  of  the  barley.  From  an  analysis  of 
malted  and  nnmalted  barley  made  by  Proust,  their 
composition  is  as  follows  : 

One  hundred  parts  of  barley      of  malt 

Contain  of  resin  1  1 

"  gum  4  15 

"        sugar  5  15 

"       gluten  3  1 

"        starch  32  5Q 

fa  proximate"! 

u     I      I  •     I  principle  pe-  \  ^-r 
"    hordein-^  '    ,.     '    ,'       >o5 
j  culiartobar- 

Uey,  J 

From  an  inspection  of  the  results  of  this  analysis, 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  chemical  change 

which  takes  place,  during  the  germination  of  the 

seed,  consists  in  the  conversion  of  hordein  into 

starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  so  that  from  an  insoluble 

material,  f  for  hordein  is  insoluble  in  water,)  which 

could  not  in  that  state  be  applied  to  the  use  of  th9 

young  plant,  two  soluble  and    highly  nutricioqa 
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principles  result,  which,  by  being  soluble  in  water, 
are  easily  made  use  of  by  the  plant.  The  pro- 
duction ot  sugar  in  this  case,  identifies  the  change 
which  the  seed  has  undergone,  with  what  is  termed 
the  saccharine  lermentation.  The  circumstances 
which  are  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  sac- 
charine lermentation  in  vegetable  matter,  are  well 
known  ;  they  are,  a  temperature  from  60°  to  70° 
Fahr.,  the  presence  of  moisture,  and  the  free  ac- 
cess of  atmospheric  air.  J^et  us  see  how  fir  obser- 
vation will  justify  us,  in  applying  the  remark  to 
the  germination  of  seed. 

Isf,  With  respect  to  the  temperature  best  adapted 
to  the  germmation  of  seed.  No  seed  has  ever 
been  known  to  germinate  at  or  below  the  freezing 
point  ;  hence  seed  do  not  germinate  in  vvinler,  even 
though  lodged  in  their  proper  soil.  The  tempera- 
ture most  fiivorable  to  germinal  ion,  varies  widely  in 
different  species;  seeds  being  known  to  (germinate 
at  almost  every  temperatu.-e  between  the  freezing 
and  boding  points  of  water.  Nearly  all  plants  in- 
digenous to  temperate  climates,  require  a  tempera- 
ture of  at  least  50'^  Fahr.  for  germination  ;  the 
precise  temperature  in  each  varying  with  the  pe- 
culiar constitution  of  the  species  ;  a  circumstance 
which  explams  the  regular  succession  noticeable 
in  the  leafing  of  difl'erent  trees,  and  in  the  appear- 
ance of  annual  herbaceous  plants,  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
infer  from  this  that  the  particular  temperature 
at  which  the  seed  of  any  plant  usually  germinates, 
is  the  most  favorable  which  is  possible  for  its  ger- 
mination. Adanson  found  that  seed  which  will 
germinate  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  space 
of  twelve  liours,  may  be  made  to  germinate  in 
three  hours,  by  exposing  them  to  a  "reater  dei^ree 
of  heat. 

2nd,  The  presence  of  moisture.  Seed  will  not 
germinate  if  they  are  kept  perfectly  dry.  Water, 
or  some  similar  lifiuid,  is  essential  to  germination  ; 
hence  seed  sown  during  a  drought  will  never  grow 
until  the  rain  has  moistened  the  ground  in  which 
they  are  deposited.  But  the  (]uantity  of  water 
present  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  for  it  is 
found  that  if  there  be  two  much  water  present 
the  seed  wili  rot.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
by  dilli'rent  seeds  is  not  the  same.  Some  can  bear 
but  little  water,  whilst  others  will  germinate  when 
partially  immersed,  as  has  been  proved  by  an  ex- 
periment of  Du  Ilamel,  at  least  in  the  case  of  peas. 
When  he  placed  peas  so  that  they  should  be  about 
half  immersed  in  water,  he  found  that  they  ger- 
minated as  freely  as  if  placed  in  the  soil  ;  but  much 
more  than  this  they  could  not  bear,  for  when  to- 
tally immersed  they  rotted.  There  are  some  seed 
however,  which  will  germinate  when  totally  im- 
mersed, as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  the 
seeds  of  aquatic  plants. 

3rd,  The  access  of  atmospheric  air.  Seed  will 
not  germinate  if  placed  in  vacuo.  Ray  introduced 
some  seed  of  lettuce  into  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  and  having  exhausted  the  air,  he  let  them 
remain  for  some  time,  but  no  germination  ensued  ; 
he  then  readmitted  the  air,  and  the  seed  ger- 
minated after  the  usual  period  had  elapsed.  It'has 
also  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  seed 
Will  not  germinate  either  in  nitrogen,  carbonic 
acitl,  or  in  hydrogen  gas  ;  and  hence  we  conclude 
that  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  which  is 
essential  to  germination. 

The  influence  of  light,  which  is  so  favorable  to 


growth  in  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  vegetation, 
is  injurious  to  the  germination  of  the  seed.  Sen- 
nebier  has  provecl  that  a  seed  germinates  more 
rapidly  in  the  shade,  than  in  light,  and  in  diffused 
dr.ylight,  than  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  light  ef- 
fects the  fixation  of  carbon  in  the  tissues,  a  liard- 
ening  process,  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
takes  place  in  germination.  Soil  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  the  germination  of  seed;  the  retjuisite 
nourishment  tor  the  young  plant  during  the  first 
stages  of  its  (rrowth  being  deposited  in  tfie  seed 
itself  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  The  embryo 
requires  only  the  joint  influence  of  air,  moisture, 
and  a  proper  temperature,  to  enable  it  to  grow, 
and  appropriate  this  nourishment  to  its  own  use. 
Yet  soil,  in  consequence  of  its  mechanical  texture, 
permitting,  as  it  does,  the  free  access  of  air,  and 
excluding  the  light,  is  very  favorable  to  ger- 
mination. Besides  these  circumstances,  it  is  gen- 
erally necessary  that  the  seed  should  have  reached 
full  maturity  in  order  to  germinate  well.  Tills 
however  is  not  always  the  ccse.  The  seed  of  the 
sacred  bean  of  India  (^cyamus  nelumbo)  will  some- 
times germinate  whilst  it  is  yet  in  the  capsule  and 
connected  with  the  parent  plant.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  seed  of  the  mangrove,  a  tree  which 
grows  along  the  borders  of  tlie  sea  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. Whilst  the  seed  of  this  plant  is  yet  in  the 
pericarp,  its  young  radicle  pierces  the  seed  vessel, 
and  elongates  until  it  reaches  the  soft  mud  in 
which  such  trees  grow,  where  it  takes  root,  and 
afterwards  separates  from  the  parent  plant.  These 
instances  however  must  be  considered  as  ex- 
ceptions to  a  general  rule. 

The  period  necesary  to  complete  the  process  of 
germination,  is  not  ttie  same  in  all  plants,  even 
where  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  germination 
are  fulfilled.  Some  species  require  a  shorter,  and 
others  a  longer  period.  The  grasses  are  among 
the  number  of  those  plants  whose  seeds  germi- 
nate most  rapidly,  and  rosaceous  plants  among 
those  which  germinate  most  slowly.  The  follow- 
ing table  indicates  the  period  of  germination  of  a 
considerable  variety  of  seed,  as  determined  by 
Adanson. 


Wheat     -     - 
Beans,  mustard 
Lettuce     -     - 

1 
3 
4 

day 

Cabbage  - 
Hyssop     - 
Parsley     - 

10      days 
30 

40-50  " 

Melon,  cucum- 
ber -     -     - 
Radish,  beet 
Barley      -     - 

5  " 

6  " 
4-7  •' 

Peach       - 
Rose    -     - 

1  year 

2  years 

When  seeds  are  protected  from  the  action  of 
those  agents  whicfi  facilitate  germination,  they 
may  generally  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
even  in  ilie  most  fiivorable  circumstances,  they  at 
length  lose  the  power  of  germinating.  The  period 
during  which  seeds  preserve  their  vitality,  varies 
much  in  difl'erent  species,  and  also  in  the  same 
species,  in  ditlerent  circumstances.  An  exposure 
of  a  \'e\\  weeks  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  vitality 
of  many  seeds;  especially  those  which  are  covered 
with  a  thin  and  delicate  skin.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  hard  bony  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the  pea  tribe, 
may  be  kept  fijr  many  years,  without  material 
detriment  to  their  germinating  power.  Seeds  of 
the  sensitive  plant  (cassia  nictitans')  have  been 
made  to  grow  after  an  interval  of  26  years;  and 
peas,  taken    from    a  collection  of  seed   made   by 
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Tournefort,  where  they  had  remained  for  more 
than  100  years,  gcnninateil  quite  Ireeiy. 

The  circumstances  winch  seem  most  fiivorahie 
to  the  preservaiion  of  seed,  are;  Isl,  uniform  tem- 
perature; 2ik1,  moderate  dryness;  and  3rd,  exclu- 
sion oT  Hght;  and  the  success  wiili  wliicii  seeds 
are  preserved  for  any  len<illi  of  time  will  lie  fnund 
to  depend  very  much,  upon  the  attention  wliich  is 
paid  to  these  iliree  thinujs.  Seeds  brought  from 
India  to  England  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  rarely  vegetate  well  ;  in  this  case,  their 
double  exposure  lo  the  heat  of  die  equator,  and 
their  subsequent  arrival  in  a  cold  climate,  are  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  their  (h'ath;  for  seeds  brought 
over  land  from  India,  and  iheretbre  not  exposed  to 
aucii  fluctuations  of  temperature,  generally  suc- 
ceed well.  Others  again,  which  cannot  be  con- 
veyed alive  if  exposed  to  the  air,  will  travel 
in  safety  for  many  months,  if  buried  in  masses 
of  clay,  and  rammed  tight  in  boxes.  Seeds  bu- 
ried deep  in  the  soil,  being  removed  fiorn  llie 
influence  of  air  and  light,  and  subjected  to  the 
uniform  temperature  of  the  earth,  often  preserve 
their  vitality  for  many  years.  Hence  it  comes, 
th.at  when  a  waste  field  is  cultivated,  plants  often 
spring  up,  which  have  not  been  known  to  grow 
in  that  siiualion,  within  the  memory  of  man;  and 
species,  for  niany  years  lost  to  florists,  occasionally 
spring  up  on  the  sites  ol'  old  botanic  gardens. 

Immediately  after  the  fertilization  of  the  young 
seed,  the  ovary  or  pericarp  undergoes  a  chanire. 
In  some  cases,  it  at  first  enlarges,  then  becomes 
cartilaginous  and  dry,  and  gradually  changes  from 
green  to  brown,  or  white,  formini,^  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  pod  or  seed  vessel.  In  other  in- 
stances it  increases  in  volume,  becomes  succulent, 
instead  of  drying  up,  olicn  acquires  the  gayest  co- 
lors, and  becomes  what  we  commonly  term  the 
fruit,  that  is,  "a  body  which  may  be  eaten,  or 
which  looks  as  if  it  minhi."  The  term  li'uit  has 
a  more  extensive  signilicalion  in  botanical  tiian  in 
common  language.  It  is  applied  to  the  full-grown 
ovary,  whatever  may  be  its  size,  form  or  texture, 
and  whether  it  be  edible  or  not.  So  long  as  the 
fruit  retains  its  green  color,  it  seems  to  act  in  a 
manner  precisely  sinnlar  to  that  ofjhe  leaf;  and 
lience,  those  fruits  which  become  fleshy  or  juicy, 
may  be  supposed  to  become  so,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear  (^cactus  opun- 
tia)  do  ;  i.  e.  from  the  accumulation  of  sap  in  their 
tissues.  The  various  colors  the  surfiice  of  fruits 
assume  during  their  growth,  are  probably  owing  to 
certain  changes  ol'  the  cliromule,  analogous  to 
those  which  take  place  in  leaves,  lUEt  be(()re  their 
fall.^ 

The  process  of  maiuration,or  ripening,  consists  in 
certain  chemical  cliangcs,  lo  which  the  acciiusu- 
lated  juices  are  subject,  under  the  action  of  air, 
light,  and  a  proper  iemperature.  That  it  is  noi 
owing  to  the  acquisition  of  new  materials  from  the 
stem,  is  evident  from  the  well  ki^own  fact,  that 
nearly  all  llill-grown  li'uiis  are  capable  of  ripening 
when  separated  from  the  stem.  "This  was  also 
demonstrated  in  the  most  striking  manner,  by  M. 
Tshudy,  who  succeeded  in  grafiing  young  melons 
upon  gourds,  and  the  lluii  of  the  tomato  upon  the 
stem  of  a  potato;  the  fruits  grew  and  ripened, 
prcservinjr  their  own  peculiar  flavor,  unaficcicd  by 
the  stock."  When  ripening  commences,  the  acid 
of  the  fruit  usually  nicreases  in  quantity  ;  and  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  current,  the  cherry,  &c., 


continues  to  increase  until  the  fruit  is  matured. 
In  other  edible  fruits,  the  aciil  after  a  time  dimin- 
isjies,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  rapidly  increases, 
as  will  be  evident  from  inspecting  tlie  following 
table. 

Apricots,  wlicii  giccu  contain  6.64  of  snijar  ;  wlicn  ripe  16.48 
Duke  cl)errics  "  ].l:2         "  "         19.12 

Green  gage  plums     "  17.71         "  "        24.81 

Melting  peaches         "  .63         "  "        11.61 

Jargonelle  pears        "  CiA'.i        "  "        11.52 

This  sugar  is  probably  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  vegetable  acids,  upon  the  gummy,  mucila- 
frinous,  and  gelatinous  matter  contained  in  the 
li-uit.  "JVl.  Couverchel  has  found,  that  if  we  treat 
apple  jelly  with  a  vegetable  acid  dissolved  in  water, 
we  obtain  a  sugar,  analogous  to  that  of  the  grape; 
that  the  gum  of  peas,  il  treated  with  oxalic  acid, 
and  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  clm;ige3  to 
sugar;  and  that  tartaric  aciil,  if  mixed  with  the 
juice  of  green  grapes,  renders  the  latter  saccha- 
rine." The  change  which  fruits  undergo  during 
the  process  of  cooking,  and  which  renders  them 
sweet,  is  probably  produced  in  the  same  way. 
Tfie  alterations  which  fruits  undergo  after  ripen- 
ing, in  most  cases  decaying,  in  others  blighting, 
seem  to  depend  principally  upon  the  presence  of 
oxygen  gas.  Berard  succeeded  in  preserving  lor 
several  months,  with  little  ahcralion,  the  fleshy 
liuits  of  several  plants,  by  placing  thcni  in  hydro- 
gen or  nitrogen  gases. 

C  To  be  continued.') 


OF   i.iaiE. 

From  the  EcHiiljurgli  Encyclopaedia. 

Lime  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  m;mure,by 
others  as  a  stimulus,  which  can  oidy  be  profitably 
api)lied  where  the  soil  possesses  some  dormant 
[)rinciple  of  fertility  that  needs  to  be  roused  into 
action.  In  liict,  the  modus  operandi  of  lime  is  im- 
perfectly understood,  though  the  greater  part  of 
agriculturists  seem  pretty  well  acquainted  with  its 
effects.  It  is  sufficiently  understood,  that  land 
which  has  been  long  in  grass,  contains  much  ve- 
getable matter,  and  that  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  liming  it  will  be  amply  repaid  to  the  cultivator; 
but  the  propriety  of  applying  lime  on  old  arable 
lands  lias  been  questioned,  and  with  much  justice, 
by  the  most  part  of  practical  agriculturists,  and 
their  doubts  on  that  head  are  confirmed  by  the  full- 
est experience.  If  hme  wore  a  manure,  then  it 
would  be  a  noble  substance  lor  enriching  and  restor- 
ing fertility  to  lands  that  were  worn  out  by  a  suc- 
cession of  corn  crops ;  but  as  worn  out  land  is  not 
restored  to  fertility  by  the  application  of  lime,  we 
are  warranted  to  rank  it  in  a  diflerent  class,  or,  lo 
speak  more  correctly,  as  an  article  calculated  to 
bring  certain  principles  into  action,  which  were 
;  reviously  possessed  by  the  soil.  This  conclusion 
is  sanctioned  by  experience  ;  and  experieui'e  is  a 
far  better  guide  than  the  most  plausible  theory. 

Lime  has  been  used  with  very  great  success  in 
every  part  of  Great  Bri'ain,  though  it  is  evident 
that  the  grossest  errors  have  been  committed  in  the 
after  management  of  land  lo  which  lime  has  been 
applied  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  that  the  extent  of 
these  errors  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  soil  by  the  application.  This 
remark  applies  more  to  the  former  state  of  hus- 
bandry than  to  the  present  practice,  because  the 
former  rule  was  to  crop  so  long  as  the  earth  would 
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make  a  good  return,  without  considering  that  a 
field,  so  treated,  was  not  to  be  recovered  tor  a  cen- 
tury afterwards.  Indeed,  when  lime  duly  ope- 
rates, the  whole  jiowers  of  the  soil  are  put  in  a 
state  of  requisition,  and  may  be  forced  to  act  till 
the  very  soul  of  vegetation  is  extracted.  It  is 
scarcely  practicable  to  restore  fertility  to  land,  even 
of  the  best  natural  quality,  ^vhich  has  been  thus 
abused;  at  least  a  considerable  period  must  elapse 
before  it  can  be  restored  to  its  original  lerlility; 
but  thin  moorish  soils,  after  being  exhausted  by 
lime,  are  not  to  be  restored.  To  lime  them  a 
second  time,  is  not  only  a  useless  expenditure  of 
labor  and  money,  but  also  productive  of  serious 
mischief  Soils  ofthis  description, after  a  second  lim- 
ing, are  apt  to  singe  and  burn  the  grain  that  is 
sown  upon  them,  and  even  when  duiiijed,  not  to 
make  such  a  return  as  would  have  been  rendered 
under  different  circimistances. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  sa}'  at  what  period  the 
use  of  lime  was  first  introduced  into  Britain;  but 
as  it  was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  by  this  ingenious  people, 
the  use  of  it  was  first  brought  into  practice  in  this 
island.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  mineral  after  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  calcination,  has  long  been 
applied  by  British  husbandmen  as  a  stimulus  to 
ihe  soil,  and,  in  consequence  of  such  an  application, 
luxuriant  crops  have  been  produced,  even  upon 
soils  apparently  of  inferior  quality,  and  which 
would  have  3'ieided  crops  of  triflng  value,  had  this 
auxiliary  been  withheld.  In  fact,  the  majority  of 
soils  cannot  be  cultivated  with  advantage  till  they 
are  dressed  with  lime  ;  and  whetherthis  beneficial 
effect  shall  be  considered  as  an  alterative,  or  as  a 
slimidant,  or  as  a  manure,  it  will  be  Ruind  to  be 
the  basis  of  good  husbandry,  and  of  more  use 
than  all  other  manures  put  together.  Wherever 
lime  has  been  properly  applied,  it  has  constanly 
been  foinid  to  prove  as  much  superior  to  dung,  as 
dung  is  to  the  rakmgs  of  roads,  or  the  produce  of  a 
peat  mire. 

From  a  pretty  long  experience,  and  considera- 
ble attention  to  the  operation  of  lime,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  acts  both  as  an  alterative 
and  a  stimulant,  operating  fn  the  one  ca>e  as  a 
medicine,  that  changes  tlie  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
in  the  other,  as  rousing,  or  bringing  into  action, 
the  vegetable  powers  contained  in  the  soil,  which 
without  such  an  application,  would  have  remained 
dormant  and  inactive.  These  opinions,  we  know 
are  different  from  what  have  been  maintained  by 
several  ingenious  men  on  the  subject;  but  they 
are  supported  by  the  result  of  numerous  trials,  un- 
dertaken to  ascertain  how,  and  in  what  manner, 
lime  operated  upon  the  soil,  and  whether  it  could 
be  used  in  a  hot  or  ej^l'/c  state  vvith  the  most  ad- 
vantage. On  these  points,  theoretical  writers  are 
apt  to  fall  into  mistakes;  and  therefore  every  the- 
ory not  formed  Ir-om  fiicts,  must  be  viewed  as  a 
romance  which  may  amuse,  but  cannot  instruct 
agriculturists. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  for  a  period  of  f'tirty 
years,  has  been  in  the  regular  habit  of  appiviuij 
considerable  quantities  of  lime  ;  indeed  few  of  his 
profession  have  used  more  of  this  useful  article. 
In  Ihe  majority  of  cases,  the  application  has  been 
highly  beneficial  to  his  interest,  changing  in  a 
manner  the  very  nature  of  the  soil,  and  causing  il 
to  produce  the  most  abundant  crops;  whereas  in 
others^  the  articlo  has  been  altogether  useless,  and 


in  some  instances  the  application  has  been  followed 
by  mischief  instead  ol"  benefit.  As  most  of  these 
trials  were  executed  upon  a  large  ycalc,  and  upon 
soils  of  almost  every  different  (juality,  more  ben- 
efit may  be  gathered  from  a  succinct  account  of 
them  than  from  a  long  chain  of  argument.  The 
trials  are  fairly  staled,  and  the  results  may  perhaps 
throw  some  light  upon  this  ahslruse  subject 

It  is  proper  to  premise,  thai  a  good  deal  of  un- 
certainty prevails  with  agriculturists,  respecting 
the  application  of  this  article  ;  and  that-much  dis- 
pute lias  taken  place  among  those  who  have  ap- 
plied if  only  to  one  kind  of  soil,  or  who  have  not 
used  it  under  different  circumstances.  Some  have 
contended,  that  lime  ought  t5  be  applied  only 
when  it  is  in  a  hot  powdered  state  ;  and  that  when 
it  becomes  effete,  the  effects  are  comparatively  tri- 
fling and  unavailing.  Others  maintain,  that  grass 
land  is  the  best  bed  for  the  reception  of  lime, 'while 
many  of  our  most  enlightened  farmers  strenuously 
affirm,  that  it  is  most  judiciously  used  when  the 
land  gets  a  complete,  summer-lidlow.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  each  class  of  dispu- 
tants, in  the  view  they  take  of  the  subject  are 
equally  in  the  right;  and  that  ihey  only  condemn  the 
system  of  others,  because  their  own  has  turned 
out  to  be  successful.  Our  opinion  is,  that,  in 
every  case  where  the  land  is  constitutionally  dis- 
posed to  receive  benefit  liom  a  calcareous  dress- 
sinir,  ihat  is,  when  it  is  reli-eshed  by  grass,  or  en- 
riched by  dung,  it  is  of  little  importace,  in  respect 
of  operation,  whether  lime  is  apfilied  hot  or  cff'cte; 
upon  grass  land,  or  upon  fallow  ;  and  that  conve- 
nience ought  chiefly  to  be  studied,  when  the  most 
proper  time  for  api)lying  the  article  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. In  point  of  economy,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  lime  is  most  economically  used,  when  laid 
upon  land  hot  from  the  kiln;  this  mode  also  lessens 
the  expense  of  labor  considerably;  consequently  the 
practice  of  using  it  wl)en  effete  is  more  exjiensive. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  lliat  a  choice  of  season  is 
not  always  in  the  iiumer's  power;  and  that  im- 
posing necessity  often  obliges  him  to  lay  on  lime 
when  completely  eff'ete.  Repeated  trials,  how- 
ever, have  convinced  us,  that  its  operations  are 
equally  beneficial  in  the  one  state  as  in  the  other; 
though  the  expense  in  the  last  case,  as  already 
said,  is  greater  than  in  the  former.  With  regard  to 
the  other  branch  of  dispute,  whether  land  in  grass, 
or  land  in  fallow,  is  the  most  proper  bed  for  the  re- 
ception of  lime,  we  are  ofopinion,  that  the  diflt?rence 
is  immaterial.  If  grass  land  is  clean,  and  if  lime 
can  be  got  forward  at  the  time,  the  application 
will  be  as  efficacious  upon  it,  as  upon  the  richest 
and  best  wrought  summer-fallow. 

That  these  things  are  not  matter  ofopinion,  we 
mean  to  show,  by  detailing  the  results  of  the  trials 
made  to  ascertain  the  fiicts.  To  render  these  de- 
tails more  perfect,  we  shall  mention  the  nature  of 
the  surface  and  subsoil  upon  which  the  several 
irials  were  made,  and  explain  the  state  of  the 
ground  at  the  time;  and,  when  necessary,  the 
management  practised  for  a  series  of  years  after- 
wards. 

Field.  No.  I.  was  soil  chiefly  composed  of  thin 
clay,  some  of  it  approaching  to  a  moorish  quality, 
i.  e.  mixed  with  peat  earth;" the  whole  incumbent 
upon  a  subsoil  rclcniive  of  moisture. 

This  field  had  been  in  grass  for  several  years, 
but  yielded  very  poor  returns.  It  was  fallowed 
without  taking  any  corn  croji;  and  the  lime  which 
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was  brought  forward  during  the  sumnler  months, 
Was  applied  in  the  following  spring.  |)revious  to 
tlie  seod-furrovv  being  given.  At  that  time,  it  was 
completely  cfete,  and  would  hardly  go  from  the 
shovel;=.  About  45  Linlithgow  barley  bolls,  or 
280  Winchester  bushels,  as  originally  laiil  down, 
were  applied  to  each  Scottish  statute  acre. 

First  year— The  crop  was  oats,  but  little  bene- 
fit was  discovered  from  the  lime. 

Second  year— The  ground  began  to  ferm^ent, 
which  showed,  that  the  lime  was  in  action.  The 
husbandry  of  flax  being  then  in  vogue,  it  was  tried 
upon  this  field  ;  and  liie  crop  was  excellent,  both 
in  respect  of  flax  and  seed. 

Third  year— It  was  sown  witli  gray  pease  afler 
two  furrows,  which  returned  a  great  bulk  of  straw, 
but  not  much  grain.  The  clay  part  of  the  field 
was  now  quite  loose  and  free,  while  the  moorish 
soil  seemed  more  compact  and  firm. 

Fourth  year— Red  wheat  was  sown,  which 
turned  out  a  bulky  crop,  though  the  season  was 
adverse.  The  straw  was  hard,  bright,  reedy,  and 
of  great  length.  Perhaps  the  greatest  quantity 
of  dung  applied  at  once,  would  not  have  produced 
such  a  crop. 

Fifth  year — The  field  was  summer  fallowed, 
but  no  dung  was  applied. 

Here  it  may,  with  justice,  be  urged,  that  a  great 
error  was  committed  in  withholding  dung  at  this 
stage ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  a  dose  ol"  ma- 
nure, i)ad  circumstances  permitted,  could  nothave 
been  more  beneficially  bestowed.  In  vindication 
of  the  management  practised,  we  may  only  state 
that  at  the  period  in  question,  dung  was  a  very 
scarce  article  upon  the  larm  ;  and  that  many  fields 
would  not  crop  at  all,  if  it  was  withheld.  The 
one  under  consideration,  appeared  quil^e  capable 
of  carrying  several  more  crops,  without  assistance  ; 
consequently  viewing  the  economy  of  tlie  farm  as  a 
whole,  it  was  thought  preferable  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner described.  Many  things  are  eligible  in  general 
management,  which  cannot  be  indivuk'aily  exe- 
cuted ;  and,  as  in  public  affairs,  a  partial  evil  must 
often  be  conmntied^to   promote  the  general  good. 

Sixth  year — The  field  was  sown  with  oats,  and 
produced  a  heavy  crop  both  of  straw  and  corn. 
Grass  seeds  were  sown  with  the  oats. 

Seventh  year — The  field  was  despastured  with 
cattle.  The  grass  was  but  indifferent,  which  is  a 
common  circumstance  upon  new  limed  land  ;  at 
least  where  a  heavy  dose  is  given.  This  induced 
us  to  plough  it  again,  in  the  succeeding  .spring. 

Eighthyear — Oats  were  sown,  which  yielded  a 
decent  crop. 

Ninth  year — The  field  was  thoroughly  summer- 
fallowed  and  dunged,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  double 
loads  to  the  Scottish  acre.     Wheat  was  sown. 

Tenth  year — The  crop  of  wheat  was  excellent, 
being  not  only  bulky,  but  of  fine  quality. 

Eleventh  year — Oats  and  grass  seeds  were  i^own, 
and  the  ground  surrendered  to  pasture.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  been  a  few  years  under  corn  :  and 
though  the  produce  of  these  crops  cannot,  by  any 
exertion,  be  made  to  equal  those  which  are  enu- 
merated ;  yet  the  soil  is  evidently  much  improved 
in  every  respect,  when  compared  with  its  original 
state,  previous   to  the  lime  being  applied. 

Field,  No.  2.  was  a  real  nioorish  soil,  incum- 
bent upon  a  clos'^  bottom,  which  had  been  over- 
cropped afier  lime,  by  a  former  tenant. 

We  began  with  a  summer-fallow,  and   applied 


a  part  of  the  same  kind  of  lime  which  answered 
so  well  upon  field  No.  1.  'Vhe  lime,  was  laid  on 
dnrinir  a  liard  black  frost,  at  the  rate  of  35  bolls, 
or  210  bushels  per  acre,  and  was  then  effete. 
Oats  were  sown  ;  but  the  crop  was  a  poor  one, 
and  the  after  attempts  were  not  more  successful. 
The  stalk  of  the  plant  generally  singed  and  de- 
cayed, alter  the  strength  of  the  seed  pickle  was 
gone  ;  which  is  a  sure  proof  of  ground  being  worn 
out  with  lime.  This  will  always  happen,  though 
in  difftM-ent  degrees,  upon  all  such  land,  unless 
a  consi.lerable  quantity  of  dung  is  bestowed  ; 
vvhicli  unfortunately,  in  this  instance,  was  not  the 
case. 

Field,  No.  3. — The  soil  was  of  a  moorish  qual- 
ity, but  superior  to  that  of  No.  2. 

We  fidlovved  the  field  out  of  grass,  and  applied 
lime  hot  from  the  kiln  ;  but  the  consequences  were 
much  the  same  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
instance.  The  oat-crop  looked  brisk  at  first,  but 
decayed  daily,  as  the  strength  of  the  pickle  was 
exhausted.  'Tried  dung  with  a  second  (iillow, 
when  the  lime  appeared  to  operate  in  a  trifling  de- 
gree, but  not  to  that  extent  as  to  repay  the  expense 
incurred. 

Field,  No.  4.— The  soil  was  partly  thin  clay, 
the  remainder  of  a  soft  sandy  nature,  but  all  upon 
a  wet  bottom. 

This  field  had  lain,  for  a  great  many  years,  in 
grass,  and  displayed  no  signs  of  having  been  pre- 
viously limed.  We  applied  the  lime  upon  the 
grass  surface,  when  it  was  effete,  and  ploughed 
for  oats  :  the  crop  good.  The  lime  did  not  come 
into  full  action  till  the  third  year,  when  pease  were 
sown;  and,  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards, 
the  different  crops  taken  were  not  inlerior  to  those 
of  the  be-t  in  the  field. 

Field,  No.  5.— The  soil  was  chiefly  a  soft  loam 
upon  a  wet  bottom  ;  which  at  any  rale,  had  not 
been  limed  since  the  ridges  were  levelled  and 
straightened. 

We  summer-fallowed  this  field,  afler  a  crop  ol 
wheat,  and  dunged  it  substantially,  as  it  appeared 
to  be  in  an  exhausted  slate.  We  applied  lime  hot 
fiom  the  kiln,  at  the  rate  of  40  bolls,  or  240  bush- 
els per  acre,  which  operated  immediately.  It  is 
now  sixteen  years  since  the  application;  during 
which  lime,  the  field  has  been  only  three  years  iu 
grass,  and  yet  its  eflijcts  have  not  ceased. 

Field,  No.  6— The  soil  was  a  strong  loam  in- 
cumbent upon  clay,  which  had  carried  five  crops 
ol  iirain  alier  being  ploughed  from  old  grass. 

We  summer-fallowed  and  dunged  'this  field; 
applied  lime  also,  which  was  laid  on  hot  from  the 
kiln,  in  the  month  of  August,  after  six  ploughings 
were  iriven.  The  quantity  applied  was  forty  bar- 
ley bolls  per  acre  ;  which,  in  less  than  a  month, 
occasioned  a  fermentation  of  the  soil,  something 
similar  to  what  is  produced  by  yeast  upon  unbaked 
bread.  In  another  respect,  the  improvement  made 
upon  this  field  by  lime  was  conspicuous.  Barley 
could,  with  dilFiculty,  be  raised  belijre  lime  was 
used  ;  whereas,  afterwards,  fine  crops  of  this  grain 
were  procured  with  facility.  The  ground  was 
likewise  much  easier  ploughed  and  harrowed  than 
firmerly,  which  is  always^ a  sure  token  of  an  im- 
provement being  accomplished. 

Field,  No.  7.— Tlie  soil  was  generally  a  thin 
sharp  loam,  a  great  part  of  it  incundient  upon  a 
close  bottom.  Ii  iiad  been  three  years  in  grass, 
and  was  sown  down  in  good  order ;  and,  therefore, 
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Was  a  proper  eubject  for  receiving  lirne  upon  the 
sward.  There  was  reason  to  beheve  that  lime 
had  been  applied  by  a  former  tenant,  but  this  wa.s 
not  certain.  After  h.arvegtj  we  laid  on  from  Ihirty- 
five  to  forty  bolls  per  acre,  not  thinking  the  soil 
recjuired  a  heavy  dose.  It  was  partly  hot,  and 
partly  effete,  as  generally  happens  at  that  season 
of  the  year. 

First  year,  oafs  were  taken;  the  crop  good. 
Second  year,  drilled  beans, wuh  intervals  ojtweniy- 
seven  inches ;  the  ground  being  twice  ploughed 
before  sowing,  and  lour  limes  horse-hoed;  crop 
midilling.  Third  year,  wheat  after  one.  ploughing, 
which  yielded  a  lull  average  crop.  Fourih  year, 
it  was  under  summer-lallow ;  to  vvhicli  12  double 
loads  of  dung  per  acre  were  given.  Filili  year,  in 
Avheat;  cjop  excellent.  Sixth  year,  in  drilled 
beans,  which  were  managed  as  above.  Seventh 
year,  wheat ;  crop  above  mediocrity.  Eighth  year, 
barley,  with  grass  seeds,  after  three  ploughings; 
wlfich,  though  the  season  was  adverse  (1799), 
turned  out  a  decent  crop.  Ninth  year,  under 
grass,  which  was  pastured  with  cattle,  ar.d  not  in- 
lerior  to  any  in  ihe  country. 

It  may  be  olijected,  that  the  above  is  hard  crop- 
ping. This  may  be  the  case  ;  but  we  are  far  from 
acknowledging  that  hard  cropping.in  certain  cases, 
is  inconsistent  vvidi  good  I'arming.  The  expense 
of  lime  in  general  is  so  great,  that  a  necessity  ibr 
hard  cropping  may  be  said  to  be  thereby  created. 
Resides,  this  necessity  is  increased  by  the  general 
shorine5s  of  leases,  which  impedes  every  perma- 
nent improvement;  and,  in  the  usage  of  lime,  calls 
tor  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  tenanf,  that  he  may 
be  reimbursed  his  exlrordinary  outlay  and  trouble. 

Field,  iSo.  8. — The  soil  was  chiefly  loam,  though 
of  different  varieties,  and  mostly  incumbent  upon 
a  close  bottom. 

This  field,  which  consisted  of  fifty  acres,  had 
been  cropped  for  time  immemorial;  and,  when 
we  entered  to  the  fu'm,  was  so  tired  with  carrying 
wheat,  that  is  was  scarcely  worth  the  ploughing. 
It  was  therefore  laid  down  to  grass  vvilh  all  con- 
venient speed.  In  this  state  it  remained  five 
years,  when  it  was  broken  up  again  ;  thirty  acres 
having  been  limed  ui)on  the  swa:d,  at  the  rate  of 
forty  barley  bolls  per  a(;re.  Some  of  the  lime  was 
laid  on  three  years  belore  ploujzhing,  some  of  it 
two  years,  and  the  remainder  a  lew  da3s  before 
the  ploughs  entered.  Part  of  it  was  hot,  part  of 
it  effetr.;  but  the  effects  over  the  whole  field,  even 
in  the  first  year,  were  nearly  the  same;  if  there 
was  any  difierence,  the  ridges  last  limed  fermented 
most,  but  the  crop  was  equally  bulky  wherever  the 
lime  had  been  applied  ;  though,  upon  the  twenty 
acres  unlimed,  the  inferiority  was  evident.  From 
■this  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  apply 
lime  to  grass  land  one  or  two  years  belore  it  was 
broken  up,  as  inculcated  by  several  writers  upon 
husbandry;  a  practice,  at  any  rate,  not  reconcilea- 
ble  with  economy,  as  much  of  the  liitie  is  washed 
oti  the  surface,  and  carried  away  by  rain  belore 
the  <rrouiid  is  ploutrhed. 

Field,  No.  9. — The  soil  was  chiefly  thin  clay, 
incumbent  upon  a^  bottom  of  till  ;  consequently, 
subject  to  receive'  injury  from  wetness.  This 
field  had  been  severely  scourged  by  the  preceding 
tenant ;  had  been  injudiciously  straightened,  which 
is  a  fatal  measure  io  such  soils  ;  had  been  limed 
previous  to  the  straightening  ;  but,  at  our  entry, 
was  wholly  under  crop,  and  in  an  exhausted  stale. 
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After  being  summer-fallowed,  in  as  perfect  a 
way  as  circumstances  perantted,  this  field  was 
laid  down  in  grass,  and  depastured  with  cattle 
for  several  5'eci''s-  I-iinie  (the  greatest  part  of 
which  was  in  an  effete  slate)  was  applied  upon 
the  sward  during  the  winter  months  ;  and,  in  Feb- 
nrary  following,  the  field  was  ploughed  lor  oais. 
The  crop  was  middling  good  ;  but,  in  the  six  sub- 
sequent years,  it  did  not  appear  that  much  benefit 
was  gained  from  the  application.  In  the  eighth 
year,  however,  the  lime  acted  vigorously;  a  small 
part  of  the  field  which  remained  unlimed  being 
at  least  60  per  cent,  inferior  in  crop,  though  the 
management,  in  every  other  respect,  had  been 
similar. 

It  IS  difficult  to  account  for  this  cessation  of  ae- 
tion  during  so  long  a  period,  though  it  is  believed 
that  instances  of  the  like  nature  are  not  unfre- 
quent  upon  secondary  soils.  Whether  a  deeper 
ploughing  had  been  given  in  the  preceding  season 
which  might  bring  the  lime  to  the  surlace ;  or 
whether  the  original  poverty  of  the  soil  precluded 
ihe  lime  from  operating,  till  it  was  assisted  by  a 
co[uous  application  of  dung,  are  circumstances 
not  easily  ascertained.  In  our  opinion,  the  lime 
was  brought  into  action  by  the  clung  bestowed  5 
though  it  would  be  rash  to  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
what,  at  best,  is  only  a  probable  conjecture. 

Field,  No.  10. — The  soil  was  of  various  quali- 
ties. Part  of  it  a  thin  loam,  part  of  a  sandy  na- 
ture, and  the  remainder  approaching  to  a  thin 
clay  ;  but  all  upon  a  bottom  retentive  of  moisture. 
Alier  pasturing  the  field  lor  one  year,  we  applied 
lime  upon  the  sward,  at  the  rate  of  40  Linlithgow 
barley  bolls,  or  2  !0  bushels  per  Scots  acre.  The 
lime  was  partly  hot;  but  the  greatest  part  of  it 
was  effete,  which  must  necessarily  be  the  case 
when  lime  is  hutted,  unless  the  huts  are  com- 
pletely covered.  No  dill'erence,  however,  was 
discovered  in  the  operation,  Ironi  the  stale  in  v/hich 
the  article  was  applied. 

J^irst  year — The  crop  was  oats.  The  season 
being  excessively  dry,  little  benefit  was  got  fioni 
the  lime. 

Second  year — We  fallowed  the  field  completely, 
and  dressed  it  with  dung,  at  the  rale  of  fourteen 
doulile  loads  per  Scots  acre. 

Third  year — We  sowed  barley  and  grass  seeds. 
The  crop  of  barley  was  very  good. 

Fuurth  year- — The  field  was  despastured  with 
cattle. 

Fifth  year — It  was  ploughed  for  oats.  Crop 
excellent. 

Sixth  year — V/e  drilled  the  field  with  pease  and 
beans,  after  two  ploughings,  which  were  managed 
as  already  described ;  the  crop  was  of  great  bulk, 
and  produced  fully  nine  bolls  per  acre. 

Seventh  year — Wheat  was  sown,  and  the  crop 
was  excellent. 

Field,  No.  11. — The  soil  was  of  an  inferior 
kind  of  loam,  upon  a  close  bottom.  The  year 
when  this  field  was  last  under  summer-fallow,  we 
ap|)lied  lime  to  a  partol'  it,  by  way  ol"  trial.  Dung 
was  given  likewise.  We  sowed  barley  and  grass 
seeds.  We  took  a  crop  of  hay,  and  ploughed  (or 
oats.  Ever}'  one  of  these  crops  was  strikingly  su- 
perior, where  lime  had  been  given ;  indeed,  tlie  su- 
periority was  recognizable  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

Field,  No.  12. — The  soil  was  chiefly  a  heavy 
deep  loam;  some  of  it  a  strong,  tenacious  red  clay, 
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but  almost  wholly  incumbeiil  upon  a  close  bottom. 
We  ploughed  this  field  .'rorii  old  grass,  and 
sowed  it  with  oats.  It  was  punimer-fiillowed  in 
the  second  year,  and  dres.-;cd  with  lime,  which 
was  mostly  applied  hot  from  llie  kiln  ;  being  dtawn 
from  the  cart  in  regular  sized  heaps  ol'  five  pecks 
each,  or  thereby,  and  spread  the  moment  it  was 
BJaked  by  rain,  or  atmospherical  moisture.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  field  received  50  barley  bolls,  or 
300  bushels  per  acre ;  the  remainder  Irom  60  to  70 
bolls  per  acre ;  and  the  operation  appeared  to  be  in 
direct  proportion  (o  the  quantity  applied  ;  nor  was 
there  any  distinction  discernible,  betwixt  what  was 
applied  hot,  and  what  was  completely  c^c<e;  some 
of  it,  indeed,  the  season  being  remarkably  wet, 
was  nearly  in  a  mortar  stale :  the  whole  answered 
well,  and  operated  immediately. 

It  was  noticed,  in  this  field,  that  a  few  ridges, 
on  which  the  lime  was  spread  in  a  windy  day, 
carried  cropa  rather  inferior  to  those  of  the  con- 
tiguous ones:  we  apprehend  that  the  most  valua- 
ble particles  of  the  lime  had  been  carried  olf ;  and 
would  recommend,  that  spreading  should  be  dis- 
continued, when  a  high  wind  arises. 

Much  difterence  of  opinion  having  prevailed, 
relative  to  the  quality  of  the  several  limestone 
quarries  in  the  neighborhood,  a  trial  was  made 
of  Ume  from  each  of  them,  upon  six  adjoining 
ridges  of  the  above  field.  Though  a  difference  to 
the  eye  was  visible  in  almost  every  one  of  these 
samples,  yet  the  effect  upon  the  ground  was,  li-om 
all  of  them,  precisely  similar;  nor  could  the  most 
accurate  judge  say  which  was  the  greatest.  'J'he 
quantity  applied  in  each  case  was  the  same ;  and 
the  oper-'tions  of  laying  on  the  lime,  spreading 
it,  and  ploughing  the  ground,  were  all  carried  on 
in  an  unitbrm  manner. 

Field,  No.  13. — Consisted  of  loam  of  different 
varieties,  upon  a  bottom  inclined  to  wetness,  and 
the  ridges  lying  in  a  broad  and  serpentine  state. 

We  ploughed  for  oats,  and  then  took  drilled 
beane,  which  were  succeeded  by  wheat.  The 
first  and  last  crops  suffered  much  from  the  grub. 
We  (allowed  the  field  in  the  .'burth  year,  cleav- 
ing in  different  breadths,  and  cross  ploughing  the 
ridges,  alternately,  till  the  surface  was  completely 
levelled;  then  formed  the  ground  into  eighteen  li?et 
ridges,  applied  twelve  double  can  loads  of  dung, 
about  one  ton  each,  and  fifty  barley  bolls  of  lime, 
to  the  Scots  acre.  The  lime  was  laid  on  hot  from 
the  kiln,  and  spread  as  fast  as  it  was  pulverized. 
This  quantity  was  found  rather  too  much  for  the 
softest  part  of  the  field,  which,  alter  all,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that  rarely  happens  ;  but  on  the  re- 
mainder the  iermentation  was  not  greater  than 
necessary;  and  from  this  part  of  the  field,  the 
best  crops  have  been  procured,  though  the  ridges 
were  both  higher  and  broader,  and  required  more 
levellings  than  the  other. 

We  may  now  draw  a  few  plain  and  practical 
inferences  from  what  is  stated. 

Ist,  That  lime  operates  eriually  well,  whether 
applied  in  a  hot  or  effete  stale,  provided  the  con- 
dition of  the  ground  upon  vvhicii  it  is  used,  be  such 
as  to  render  a  calcareous  application  beneficial. 

2dly,  That,  in  respect  of  operation,  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  lime  be  used  upon  grass  land 
or  eummer-lallow,  and  that  objects  of  conve- 
niency  ought  chiefly  to  weigh  with  the  farmer  in 
ascertaining  the  roost  proper  time  lor  applying 
this  article.     Upon  old  grass  land,  it  is  perhaps 


best  to  plough  first,  and  to  summer-fallow  in  the 
second  year,  when  lime  can  he  ap))lied.  On  new 
and  clean  grass  land,  hesitation  is  superfluous;  it 
may  be  limed  at  the  outset,  that  is,  before  the 
plough  is  admitted. 

3dly,  That  to  lime  moorish  soils  is  a  hazardous 
business,  unless  dung  is  likewise  bestowed  ;  but  to 
repeat  the  application  upon  such  soils,  especially 
if  they  have  been  severely  cropped,  is  almost  a 
certain  loss,  and  that  a  compost  of  lime  and  rich 
earth  is,  in  such  cases,  the  only  substitute. 

4lh!y,  That  strong  loams  and  clays  require  a 
full  dose  to  bring  them  into  action  ;  such  soils  being 
capable  of  absorbing  a  great  quantity  of  calca- 
reous matter.  Lighter  soils,  however,  require  less 
lime  to  stimulate  them,  and  may  be  injured  by  ad- 
ministering a  quantity  that  would  prove  moderate- 
ly beneficial  to  those  of  a  heavy  nature. 

Slfily,  That  upon  fresh  land,  or  land  in  a  proper 
state  for  calcareous  application,  lime  is  much  su- 
perior to  dung.  Its  effects  continue  for  a  longer 
period  ;  while  the  ciops  produced  are  of  a  supe- 
rior kind,  and  less  susceptible  of  injury  from  the 
excesses  of  drought  and  moisture.  Finally,  the 
ground,  particularly  what  is  of  a  strong  nature,  is 
much  easier  wrought ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  saving  of  labor  would  almost  tempt  a  judi- 
cious farmer  to  lime  his  land,  were  no  greater 
benefit  derived  from  the  application,  than  the  op- 
portunity thereby  gained  of' working  it  in  a  perlect 
manner. 

It  may  be  added,  that  though  strong  soils  re- 
quire to  be  animated  with  a  good  dose  of  lime, 
those  of  a  light  texture  will  do  equally  well  witfi 
little  more  than  half  the  quantity  requisite  on  the 
others,  especially  if  they  are  fresh,  or  have  not 
already  received  an  application  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter. In  every  case  it  is  the  farmer  only  who 
can  judge  of  the  quantity  to  be  given  ;  but,  as  a 
general  principle,  it  is  safer  to  exceed  the  [troper 
quantity  than  to  be  below  it.  In  the  latter  case 
the  application  may  prove  useless,  and  the  whole 
expense  be  lost;  whereas  it  rarely  happens  that 
injury  is  sustained  from  an  excess,  especially  if 
more  or  less  dung  is  soon  after  administered. 


PUICE    OF    DURIIABI    CATTLE. 

From  tlie  Genosce  Farmer. 

Many  consider  it  a  eufljcient  proof  of  false  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  Durham  cattle,  that  the 
price  is  ten  limes  greater  than  the  animals  would 
bring  as  beef  in  market,  or  than  their  proceeds 
amount  to  in  the  dairy. 

■  In  deciding  this  point,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  their  value  does  not  depend  on  their  qualities 
lor  immediate  use,  but  on  their  means  of  increas- 
ing the  breed.  Two  things  should  therelbre  be 
considered  in  determining  their  price.  1.  Their 
products  for  beef  and  the  dairy;  2.  The  time 
required  for  them  to  increase  so  as  to  afford  a  gen- 
eral supply  for  the  country. 

1.  To  determine  their  value  for  immediate  use, 
it  is  requisite  that  we  know  how  much  the  proceeds 
exceed  the  cost  and  keeping.  One  cow  may  pro- 
duce but  one-half  more  milk  than  another,  and 
yet  be  ten  times  more  profitable.  IfJ  lor  instance, 
the  cost  of  keeping  be  $15  a  year  in  both  in- 
stances; and  the  produce  of  one  be  sixteen,  and  of 
the  otiier,  nine  dollars.     This  shows  the  great  ini- 
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porlance  of  (hose  animals  which  will  produce  the 
largest  quantities  of  milk  and  butter.  When  it  is 
considered  that  Durham  cattle,  lor  beef  and  the 
dairy  taken  together,  are  much  superior  to  any 
other  breed,  their  value  lor  real  use  may  in  some 
degree  be  appreciated. 

2.  Suppose  that  their  ultimate  price  will  fall  to 
only  twice  the  present  value  of  our  common  cat- 
tle, and  that  half  a  century  will  be  required  for 
them  to  increase  suiTicienlly  to  supply  the  whole 
country,  a  little  calculation  will  show  the  safety 
of  paying  ten  times  that  amount  lor  them  now 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  number.  For 
when  we  remember  the  enormous  increase  (i-om 
a  single  cow  in  that  period  of  time,  it  will  be  ev- 
ident that  the  present  price  of  such  an  animal, 
though  it  be  a  thousand  dollars,  will  bear  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  ratio  to  the  ultimate  value  ol  her 
progeny. 

This  subject  may  perhaps  be  rendered  clearer, 
by  supposing  an  analogous  case.  Suppose  that 
a  variety  of  wheat  may  be  obtained  which  will 
produce,  with  the  same  culture,  five  bushels  more 
to  the  acre  than  our,  common  wheat.  Of  course 
the  farmer  who  sows  a  hundred  acres,  would  gain 
by  the  use  of  such  seed,  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  dollars  annually  at  the  present  price.  In 
buying  the  seed,  therelbre,  (two  hundred  bushels 
or  less,)  he  could  well  afford  to  pay  more  than 
twice  the  coaimou  price  of  wheat.  Consequently, 
in  bujnng  wheal  (or  the  exclusive  purpose  of  grow- 
ing for  seed,  he  could  pay  twenty  times  the  com- 
mon price.  Reasoning  iti  this  way,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  single  pint,  for  increasing  as  seed,  would  at 
first  be  cheap  at  a  thousand  dollars  ;  and  until  the 
country  were  generally  supplied,  the  price  might 
safely  be  put  at  many  times  its  ultimate  value. 

Analogous  reasoning  will  show  that  the  price 
of  Durham  cattle  is  not  fictitious,  but  depends  on 
their  real  value.  J.  J.  T. 


RECEIPT  TO  CURE  AN  EGG-SUCliING  DOG. 

From  the  Fianlilin  Farmer. 

Many  a  brave  and  good  dog  has  lost  his  life  by 
too  great  a  fondness  lor  eggs,  to  avoid  which  here- 
after, take  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic  and  a  tea 
spoonful  of  grated  or  scraped  Indian  turnip,  stir 
them  well  together  in  an  ess,  give  it  to  your  dog 
and  he  will  ever  afterwards  turn  of!  in  disgust  it 
you  offer  him  an  egg — a  simple,  safe  and  certain 
remedy.  W.  P.  Hart. 


MANAGEMENT   OP  BEES.      '     • 

From  tlie  Maine  Farmer. 

'Bees. — The  following  remarks  on  the  manage- 
ment of  bees,  we  copy  from  a  small  treatise  on 
this  subject  by  J.  M.  Weeks, of  Salisbury,  Vermont. 
Bees  swarm  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
three  o'clock  in  the  afiernoon  on  a  fiiir  day,  differ- 
ing in  the  season  according  to  the  climate.  In 
Vermont  they  generally  swarm  from  the  middle 
ol"  May  to  the  fifteenth  of  July  ;  in  late  seasons, 
some  later.  I  have  known  them  to  swarm  as  early 
as  seven  in  the  morning,  and  as  laic  as  lour  in  the 
afternoon.  I  have  also  known  thein  to  come  forth 
when  it  rained  so  hard  as  nearly  to  defeat  them, 
by  beating  down  many  to  the  ground  which  were 


probably  lost  li-om  their  colony:  and  I  once  had  a 
swarm  come  forth  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  August. 

I  know  of  no  rule  by  which  the  exact  day  of 
their  first  swarming  can  be  known  with  certainty. 
The  apiarian  will  estimate  near  the  time  by  the 
number  of  bees  in  and  about  the  hive,  as  it  will 
become  very  much  crowded. 

The  day  of  second  swarming,  and  all  after  that 
during  the  same  season,  may  be  most  certainly 
predicted  as  follows  :  Listen  near  the  entrance  of 
the  hive  in  the  evening.  If  a  swarm  is  coming 
forth  the  next  day,  the  queen  will  be  heard  giving 
an  alarm  at  short  intervals.  The  same  alarm  may 
be  heard  the  next  morning.  The  observer  will 
generally  hear  two  queens  at  a  time  in  the  same 
hive,  the  one  much  louder  than  the  other.  The 
one  making  the  least  noise  is  yet  in  her  cell  and 
in  her  minority.  The  sound  emitted  by  the  queens 
is  peculiar,  differing  materially  from  that  of  any 
other  bee.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  monoto- 
nous tones  in  rapid  succession,  similar  to  those 
emitted  by  the  mud-wasp,  when  working  her 
mortar  and  joining  it  to  her  cells,  to  raise  miss- 
wasps.  If.  after  all,  the  weather  is  unfavorable  to 
their  swarming  several  days  while  in  this  peculiar 
stage,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  swarm  again  the 
same  season. 

Experience  and  observation  have  taught  that 
the  queen  leaves  the  old  stock  first,  and  her  colony 
rapidly  follow.  They  fly  about  a  few  minutes, 
apparentely  in  the  greatest  conflision,  until  the 
swarm  is  principally  out  of  the  hive.  They  then 
alight,  generally  on  the  limb  of  some  tree,  shrub 
or  bush,  or  some  other  place  convenient  for  them 
to  cluster  in  a  bunch  not  far  from  the  old  stock, 
and  make  their  arrangements  for  a  journey  to  a 
new  habitation.  Perhaps  not  one  swarm  in  a  thou- 
sand know  where  they  are  going  until  after  they 
have  left  the  old  stock,  alighted  and  formed  into  a 
compact  body  or  cluster  ;  and  not  then  until  they 
have  sent  off  an  embassy  to  search  out  a  place 
(or  their  future  residence.  Now  if  the  bees  are 
hived  immediately  after  they  have  alighted,  before 
they  send  off  their  embassy  to  si^ek  a  new  tene- 
ment, they  will  never  fly  away,  admitting  they 
have  sufficient  room,  (for  it  is  want  of  room  that 
makes  them  swarm  in  the  first  place,)  and  their 
hive  is  clear  of  every  thing  that  is  offensive  to  them. 

No  confusion  or  noise  which  is  uncommon  to  the 
bees  should  ever  be  made  during  their  swarming 
or  hiving.  The  only  effect  of  noise,  ringing  of 
bells,  &c.  that  I  could  ever  discover,  was,  to  render 
them  more  hostile  and  unmanageable. 

A  clean  hive  is  all  that  is  needed  for  a  swarm  of 
bees,  with  careflil  and  humane  treatment. 

A  cluster  of  bees  should  never  be  shook  or 
jarred  any  more  than  merely  to  disengage  them 
from  the  limb  or  place  where  they  are  collected, 
nor  should  they  fill  any  great  distance,  because 
their  sacks  are  full  when  they  swarm,  which  ren- 
der them  both  clumsy  and  harmless,  and  harsh 
treatment  makes  them  irritable  and  unmanageble. 

When  a  swarm  comes  forth  and  has  alighted, 
cut  off  the  limb  if  convenient,  unless  a  hiver  is 
used— shake  it  gently,  so  as  to  disengage  the  bees 
and  let  them  fall  geii'tly  on  to  the  table,  board  or 
ground,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  place  the  hive  over 
them  before  many  rise  into  the  air,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  to  lay  one  or  more  sticks  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  raise  the  hive  so  as  to  give  the 
bees  rapid   ingress  and  egress.     If  the  bees  act 
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reluctantly  in  taking  possession  of  their  new  ha- 
bitation, disturb  them  by  brusliing  them  with  a 
goose-quill  or  eome,  other  instrument  not  harsh, 
and  they  will  soon  enter.  In  case  it  is  Ibund  ne- 
cesr!ary  to  invert  the  hive  to  receive  the  bee?, 
(which  is  frequent  from  the  manner  of  their 
aiiii'htiiK'-,)  then  first,  secure  the  drawers  down  to 
the  floo'r  by  inserting  a  handkerchief  or  some- 
thing above  them  ;  now  invert  the  hive  and  shake 
or  bru?h  the  bees  into  it ;  now  turn  it  gcnily  right 
end  upon  the  table,  or  other  place,  observing  the 
rule  aloresaid. 

GEESE  AS  BAROMETERS. 

From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

A  recent  tourist  in  the  Highlands  mentions  a 
novel  mode  an  inn-keeper  had  of  ascertaining 
what  would  be  the  state  of  the  weather -.—"He 
has  onlv  to  send  his  fleet  of  geese  to  the  loch-side, 
and  if  they  put  out  to  sea,  it  will  be  fair;  if  they 
anchor  onshore,  it  will  be  rainy." 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CHEESE  FROM  POTATOES.* 

From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  AgrituUure. 
Cheese,  it  is  said,  of  extremely  fine  quality,  is 
made  Irom  potatoes  in  Thuringia  and  part  of  Sax- 
ony, in  the  following  manner: — After  having  col- 
lected a  quanlity  ot  potatoes  of  good  (paality,  giv- 
ing the  preference  to  the  large  while  kind,  they 
are  boiled  in  a  cauldron,  and  after  becoming  cool, 
they  are  peeled  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  either  by 
means  of  a  grater  or  mortar.  To  five  pounds 
of  this  pulp,  which  ought  to  be  as  equal  as  possi- 
ble, is  added  a  pound  of  sour  milk,  and  the  ne- 
cessary quantity  of  salt.  The  whole  is  kneaded 
together,  and  the  inixture  covered  up  and  allowed 
tolie  for  three  or  four  days  according  to  the  season. 
At  the  end  of  this  time"  it  is  kneaded  anew,  and 
the  cheeses  are  placed  in  little  baskets,  when  tlie 
superfluous  moisture  is  allowed  to  escape.  They 
are  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  placed 
in  layers  in  large  pots  or  vessels,  where  they  must 
remain  for  fifteen  days.  The  older  these  cheeses 
are,  the  more  their  quality  improves.  Three  kinds 
of  them  are  made.  The  first,  which  is  the  most 
common,  is  made  according  to  the  proportions 
above  indicated ;  the  second,  with  four  parts  of 
potatoes,  and  two  parts  of  curdled  milk;  the  third, 
with  two  parts  of  potatoes,  four  parts  of  cow  or 
ewe  milk.  These  cheeses  have  this  advan- 
tage over  other  kinds,  that  they  do  not  engender 
worms,  and  keep  tresh  for  a  great  iir.mber  of  years, 
provided  they  are  placed  in  a  dry  situation,  and  in 
well  closed  vessels, 


dition  to,  or  an  improvement  on,  our  herbage  plants 
ought  10  be  encouraged.    Our  idea  is,  that  the  time 
is  not  liu-  distant  when,  in  the  best  cultivated  dis- 
tricts of  Britain,  the  only  animals  pastured  in  the 
fields  will  be  sheep;  and  that  these  will  be  folded 
on  poriions  ol' verdant  surlace  not  larger  than  they 
can  crop  in  a  day  or  two,  when  they  will  be  moved 
to  a  fresh  px)rlion.     Hurdles  or  net-lt?ncing  will  be 
used  as  substitutes  for  permanent  fences  ;  and  then, 
of  course,  hedges  and  walls  will  no  longer  be  wan- 
ted on  most  larms,  except  lor  an  enclosure  or  lwo_ 
a(^joining  the  farmyard.     This  will  be  a  savins';  of 
the  grotjnd  occupied  by  the  fences,  of  their  first 
cost,"and  of  their  annual  keeping  ;  while  it  will,  at 
the  same  time,  destroy  the  source  whence  are  dis- 
persed innumerable  insects  and  seeds  of  weeds. 
In  hilly  countries   and  in  valleys,  which  can  be 
more  profitaiily  kept  under  perpetual  grass  than 
under  the   alternate    system    of  herbage   plants 
and  corn,   we  do  not  say  that   fiiuces   will  not 
continue  to  exist ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  their  sooner  or  later  disappearing  Worn 
all  countries  which   can   be  subjected  to  the  al- 
ternate husbandry  ;  and  more  particularly  where 
such  countries  have  long  dry  summers,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  parts  of  the  continent.   On  the  greater^ 
'  part  of  the  continent,  indeed,  there  is  no  way  of 
procuring  manure  sufficient   for   larming   to   ad- 
vantage,  but   by   consuming   the   herbage  crops 
under°cover,  and  saving  and  fermenting  all  the 
liquid  matters  produced  in  the  farmyard  and  in  the 
oliices  of  the  house.     In  this  view  of  things,  it  will 
readily  be   conceived   that   we  attach   great  im- 
portance to  the  improvement  of  old,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  new,  herbage  plants  ;  and  more   espe- 
cially of  those  tap-rooted  or  deep-rooting  kinds 
whii'h  are  adapted  for  countries  having  long  dry 
summers.      We  have  great  pleasure,  therelbre,  in_ 
introducing  the  (ijllowing  extract  from  the  letter  of 
an  enlightened  and  scientific  correspondent:—"! 
have  fuuror  five  siieciesof  Acrfif/cifm  in  cultivation, 
of  the  value  of  which  I  entertain  great  hopes,  and 
some  new  grasses;  one  fi-om  Siberia,  .-//o/jeci/rus 
nigricans,  seems  to  be  valuable  lor  its  bulk  and  ear- 
liness,   beyond    most    graminecB  whch   we   have 
hitherto  had   in   cultivation.     I    think,    too,    that 
among    several    species    of  sonchus    hieracium, 
which  I  am  now  tryinir,  there  are  several  which 
will  be  useful  fodder  plants  on  light  silicious  soil  ; 
of  which,  at  a  future  time,  when  I  see  more  about, 
them,  I  may  perhaps  trouble  you  with  anxiccount." 
—  JV.  P.   T.  xlprilMh.  1839.     Any  of  our  rea- 
ders who  have  seeds  of  new  herbage  plants,  or  of 
plants  which  they  think  might  prove   useful  as 
such,  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  sending  a  few,  in 
order  that  we  may  forward  them  to  our  esteemed 
correspondent,  W.  P.  T. —  iJoml. 


PERFECT  AGRICULTURE  ADVERSE  TO  FENCES. 
NEW   HERBAGE  PI^AKTS. 

From  Loudon's  Gardener'^  Magazine. 

As  the  tendency  of  agricultural  improvement  in 
every  country  seems  to  be  to  stall-feeding,  or, 
rather,  to  leedins  in  court-yards  with  sheds,  instead 
of  pasturing  in  fields,  every  attempt  to  make  an  ad- 


*  An  earlier  and  more  full  account  of  this  practice 
was  translated  from  a  Belgian  journal  for  the  Farmers' 
Hegister.     See  page  268,  vol.  i.— Ed.  F.  R. 


SUGGESTIONS     IN      REGARD     TO      BUILDING 
FENCES    AND   LOG    HOUSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Surry  C.  //.,  Va.,  Mmj  2S{h,  1S39. 
I  consider  it  a  dut}^  incumbent  upon  all,  not  only 
the  farmer,  but  the  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant  and 
the  mechanic,  in  short,  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity, whatever  his  vocation  may  be,  (as  he  is 
either  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  fijr  his  sup- 
port on  the  farmer,)  to  lend  their  aid  in  support  of 
this  all  interesting  subject,  our  mother  agriculture. 
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This  aid  and  support  fiom  the  larger  portion  ofthe 
farmers,  I  mean  the  little  ilirmers,  those  with  little 
education,  may  he  expected  to  be  limited;  they 
have  not,  ihe  ability  to  do  much,  il"  they  have  the 
inclination.  Their  plan  is  a  kind  of  a  rote,  a  mo- 
notony, the  practices  followed  by  their  lathers, 
their  ifrand-falhers,  and  t-lieir  greal-frrand-futhers; 
tiiey  seelv  no  improvement,  but  remain  perfectly  re- 
conciled to  their  poor  crops  and  their  land-mur- 
dering systems.  The  idra  of  the  study  of  che- 
mistry, botany,  vegetable  or  animal  physiology, 
geology,  &c.  with  them  seems  as  foreign  to  their 
business  as  law  or  physic.  But  to  the  intelligent, 
the  reading  class  of  our  citizens,  we  must  look  for 
support.  Jjul  with  this  class,  how  entirely  negli- 
gent they  are  of  their  real  interests!  How  lew 
out  of  the  many  who  are  able  to  assist  in  the 
cause,  ever  take  up  a  pen  in  its  behall^ — lliat 
even  give  to  the  public  eye,  in  our  agricultural 
journals  their  experiments  in  detail,  their  mven- 
lions,  their  discoveries,  OJ"  any  idea  relating  to,  or 
touching  that  branch  of  science? 

I  have  no  experience  in  farming,  consequent!}' 
what  1  might  say  upon  that  subject,  would  be  of 
but  little  avail,  and  therefore  should  be  little  in 
words  ;  and  shall  at  jjresent  only  offer  some  hints. 

On  the  a^nstruction  of  garden  and  lot  fences. — 
Upon  which,  1  propose,  as  I  think,  an  improved 
plan.  It  is  this:  after  laying  ofi' the  size  and  form 
of  an  enclosure,  for  paling,  railing  or  common  rail 
or  worm-liinces,  plough  up  with  a  double-plough 
to  the  full  depth  or  a  little  beyond  the  soil  a  space 
of  six,  eight,  or  ten  ftjct  in  width  along  the  course 
designed  ibr  the  fence.  Then  remove  the  soil  so 
broken  up,  to  any  contigcous  spot,  and  this,  though 
poor  amino  belter  than  the  land  on  which  it  is  put, 
will  prove  a  manure  in  effect,  for  the  depth  of  soil, 
good  or  bad,  is  very  important.  And  along  this 
trench  build  the  fence.  The  width  ofthe  excava- 
tion, will  of  course,  depend  upon  the  kind  of  I'ence 
designed  to  be  constructed  thereupon.  The  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  this  plan  are,  I  think, 
several.  The  absence  of  the  soil  would  prevent 
the  growth  of  noxious  weeds,  briers  and  clusters 
of  vines,  &c.,  so  conmion  about  gardens,  lots  and 
other  spots  of  good  land;  the  paling  by  being  thus 
sunk  would  be  somewhat  protected  (i-om  the  winds, 
from  the  influence  of  the  shade  produced  by  the 
thickets  of  weeds,  &c.  so  destructive  to  all  timber ; 
and  in  excessive  wet  weather  the  excavation  would 
serve  as  a  drain  and  a  reservoir  for  the  excess  of 
water,  &c.  &c. 

The  dwrabiliiij  of  cypress  poles,  for  ordinarj'  out- 
house building  seems  to  be  not  generally  known. 
Poles  or  logs  of  this  timber  are  far  [)reliirable  to 
any  made  use  of  in  this  section  for  that  purpose. 
Those  who  take  durability  into  consideration, 
when  cutting  poles,  would  be  well  paid  for  their  ad- 
ditioniil  trouble  in  procuring  cypress,  if  possi!i!e  to 
be  had  in  their  vicinity  at  a  reasonable  expense.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  now,  in  good  and  sound  condi- 
tion, a  stable  that  was  built  of"  these  about  twenty 
years  ago  ;  and  other  out-buildings  of  later  dale, 
promising  equal  lasting.  It  is  said  by  some  that 
the  bark  should  remain  on  the  poles;  but  tliis  I 
consider  not  important;  they  are  U'=!ed  here  both 
with  and  without  the  bark,  and  with  no  visible 
dilierence  as  to  lasting. 

Our  neighbors  are  too  much  of  an  office-seek- 
ing people,  a  fortune  craving  -people,  (or  good 
farmers.     Catching  at  any  and  all  offices  and  em- 


ployments that  will  take  liieir  attention'away  from 
their  fu'ming  operations,  fiir,  (as  they  seem  to 
iliiidi)  the  more  honorable  distinctions  of,  Mr. — 
Esq. — Colonel — Miijor — Captain,  &.c.,  who  make 
so  bold  and  conspicuous  a  figure  among  us,  the 
farmers,  the  little  ones. 

I  have  thus,  in  obedience  to  my  well  wishes  I 
have  lor  agriculture,  attempted  to  contribute  my 
little,  toward  the  advancement  of  that  great  source 
ol  human  support.  Should  you  excuse  the  rough 
and  hasiy  manner  in  which  it  is  jumbled  together, 
and  consider  it  of  any  value  to  your  readers,  then 
give  it  a  place  in  the  Farmer?'  Register,  and  at 
some  more  leisure  day  I  will  offer  some  words  on 
a  subject  better  deserving  your  attention. 

Bv  the  Register's  reader, 

D.  C.  R. 


TWO-CROP     SILK- WORMS.  FIXTITRES     FOR 

FEKDING  AND  SPINNING,  &C. 

To  tlie  Editor  ol"  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

Stafford,  May  22nd,  1839. 

Dear  Sir — Yours  ofthe  15th  inst.,  is  received, 
and  I  embrace  the  earliest  leisure  moment  to  re- 
ply to  your  several  inquiries. 

The  variety  of  silk-worms  called  in  the  United 
States  "two-crop,"  has  been  reared  with  success 
Ibr  many  years  in  Connecticut,  whence  I  original- 
ly procured  my  eggs.  The  eggs  o!'  this  variety 
(if  good,)  invariably  hatch  twice,  without  the  use 
of  artificial  means.  Nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  leave  the  eggs,  procured  from  the  first 
rearing,  exposed  where  the  moths  have  deposited 
them,  and  to  notice  them  every  morning  between 
sunrise  and  10  o'clock  A.  M.  They  usually  hatch 
out  in  from  three  to  ten  days.  Such  as  do  not 
hatch  (if  any)  cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  following 
year.  Eggs  for  the  latter  purpose,  must  be  pro- 
cured from  the  second  rearing.  Eggs  from  other 
varieties  sometimes  hatch  the  same  season,  but 
they  cannot  be  relied  on  lor  a  second  crop.  I 
have  never  known  this  to  occur  but  once  under 
my  observation,  and  then  only  lour  or  five  thou- 
sand hatched  out  of  a  lot  of  thirty  thousand  eggs. 

The  "two-crop"  silk-worm  moults /oi/r  times; 
but  in  other  respects  it  answers  well  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Dandolo  of  the  three-cast  worms. 
There  is  no  worm  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  after  diligent  inquiry,  in  the  United  States 
that  does  not  cast  its  skin  four  times. 

The  "two-crop"  worm  is  hardy,  stands  atmos- 
pheric transitions  better  than  most  other  varie- 
ties, and  is  not  so  liable  to  that  terrible  disease 
which  ihe  French  called  the  grasserie.  When- 
ever this  disease  breaks  out  in  a  cocoonery,  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  a  tolerable  result.  It  also  spins  a 
finer  fibre,  and  for  some  purposes  the  silk  pro- 
duced commands  from  $1  to  ^2  per  pound  more 
than  that  from  the  ordinary  varieties. 

After  three  years  spent  in  experimenting,  I  have 
adopted  fixtures  with  which  I  am  entirely  satisfied. 
They  are  simple,  econonfical,  convenient,  and  (if  I 
mayuse  the  expression,)  meet  the  instinctive  views 
of  the  silk-worms.     I  will  describe  them  briefly. 

1  place  pieces  of  scantling,  extending  perpendi- 
cularly ft-om  tlie  floor  to  the  joists,  two  leet  apart, 
measuring  across  the  cocoonery,  and  six  ((3et  dis- 
tant, measuring   lengthwise,  leaving  intervening 
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alleys  of  two  feet  four  inches  for  those  who  alteml 
the  worms  to  |)ass.  i  Ihcii  bore  holes  in  the 
scantling,  with  a  half-inch  auger,  twelve  indies 
apart  so  as  to  have  six  hurdles,  one  rising  above 
the  other.  Ropes  are  then  ilrawn  through  these 
holes,  upon  which  hght  and  moveable  hurdles, 
three  feet  long  and  two  wide,  rest. 

As  these  ropes  are  supported  by  timber  at  in- 
tervals of  six  feet,  they  may  be  drawn  through  a 
cocoonery  100  feet  long,  and  yet  be  kept  sufficient- 
ly steady.  I  use  ropes  in  preference  to  timber, 
because  every  scjuare  inch  added  to  the  vacuum 
in  a  cocoonery  is  of  importance.  My  hurdles  are 
made  of  common  pine  laths  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide  and  three-eitrliths  of  an  inch  thick.  Two  of 
these  laths  are  laid  down  two  lt;et  apart,  and  then 
three  cross  pieces,  two  feet  long,  are  nailed  to 
them  with  small  wrought  nails,  one  at  each  end, 
and  one  in  the  middle.  On  this  frame  strong 
brown  paper,  such  as  is  used  in  hardware  stores, 
is  pasted.  You  then  have  an  elevated  surface, 
60  that  the  air  can  pass  freely  over  the  worms. 

Oak  bushes  with  the  leaves  on,  1  consider  the 
best  accommodations  for  the  worms  to  wind  on. 
These  bushes  should  be  gathered  about  a  week 
before  they  are  to  be  used,  and  spread  in  the 
shade  in  order  that  the  leaves  may  become  some- 
what curled.  Whenever  a  considerable  number  of 
worms  manifest  the  disposition  to  spin,  all  of  that 
particular  age  in  the  cocoonery,  should  be  speedi- 
ly placed  on  clean  hurdles  and  arranged  near  to- 
gether. Oak  bushes  should  then  be  placed  on 
the  right  and  left,  resting  on  the  hurdles  and  tied 
to  the  upright  timbers.  The  worms  usually  go  to 
the  edge  of  the  hurdle  and  crawl  along,  frequent- 
ly throwing  np  their  heads,  in  search  of  something 
to  climb  on.  JJy  this  arrangement,  you  will  see 
that  whether  they  move  to  the  right  or  left,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  come  in  contact  with  the  bush. 
Other  bushes  must  be  placed  along  on  one  side  as 
they  are  wanted,  one  end  resting  on  the  hurdle, 
and  the  other  tied  to  the  rope  or  timber  im.medi- 
ately  above.  One  side  must  of  course  be  left  open 
to  distribute  leaves  to  such  of  the  worms  aa  are 
still  inclined  to  eat. 

At  the  expiration  of  six  or  seven  days,  all  the 
worms  in  this  division  that  have  not  risen,  must 
be  taken  away  and  accommodated  on  other  hur- 
dles, and  three  days  thereafter  the  hurdles  may  be 
taken  down  and  the  cocoons  gathered.  The  oak 
leaves  do  not  crumble  and  the  cocoons  come  out 
clean  and  in  very  good  condition. 

Before  spinning,  the  worms  void  all  excremen- 
tilious  matter;  and  (lequently  before  this  is  done, 
they  climb  up  and  assume  the  position  for  spin- 
ning. Under  these  circumstances  the  oak  bushes 
are  admirable  to  protect  the  cocoons  already  form- 
ed below.  The  precocious  as  well  as  the  tardy 
worms  are  generally  feeble,  and  must  iiave  their 
accommodations  furnished  them  so  that  they  may 
have  but  little  climl»iiig  to  do,  and  indeed  whene- 
ver any  of  the  worms  are  found  wandering  in 
search  of  a  position  for  spinning,  they  must  be 
taken  and  placed  on  the  hurdles,  and  then  left  to  do 
as  they  are  inclined. 

The  attendant  should  be  at  the  cocoonery  very 
early  every  morning  to  attend  particularly  to  these 
wanderers  because  at  that  lime  their  number  will 
be  greatest. 

Before  a  general  disposition  lo  spin  is  manifest- 
ed, it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  bush  at  hand  to  ac- 


commodate the  precocious  spinners,  until  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  can  conveniently  be  made. 

You  perceive  that  net- work  has  no  place  in  my 
catalogue  of  fixtures.  'J'he  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  Ibllowmg  experiments:  In  the  summer  of 

1837  1  prepared  a  net-work  iiame,  three  li^et  long, 
and  two  wide;  at  one  end  of  this  frame  I  placed 
an  oak  bush,  at  the  other  500  silk-worms  ready  to 
spin.  Of  these,  499  passed  across  the  net-work 
and  formed   their  cocoons  in  the  oak  bush.     In 

1838  I  altered  this  frame,  giving  it,  as  I  supposed, 
a  more  convenient  form.  Again  a  bush  was 
placed  at  one  end,  and  500  silk-worms  at  the  other; 
and  of  these  498  formed  their  cocoons  in  the  bush. 
I  consider  these  experiments  as  showing  conclu- 
sively that  the  silk-worms  have  no  inclination  to 
be  on  net- work,  and  iherelbre,  I  have  declined 
the  use  of  such  hurdles. 

Resjjectfully  yours, 

Layton  Y.  Atkins. 

P.  S.  I  have  anssvvered  your  queries  as  fully 
as  is  desirable,  and  if  yon  are  inclined  to  publish 
the  suggestions  you  can  do  so. 

My  silk-worms  have  not  yet  commenced  spin- 
ning, but  they  appear  to  be  doing  very  well.  A  lew 
days  before  spinning,  however,  is  generally  the 
critical  period,  as  to  the  breaking  out  of  diseases. 

I  will  venture  to  remind  you  of  G.  B.  Smith's 
caution  against  "over-cropping,"  as  new  begin- 
ners are  in  danger  of  suffering  by  it.  lie  says 
that  we  should  be  sure  of  having  nearly  double  as 
much  foliage  as  would  sustain  the  worms  brought 
out.  Last  year  a  gentleman  at  Washington  lost 
his  worms  in  this  way. 

Another  injury  which  results  from  "over-crop- 
ping" is  stripping  of  the  trees  too  closely  the  first 
season  ;  it  has  a  very  bad  etiect  on  the  after- 
growth of  the  trees.  The  moras  multicaulis  is  a 
very  hardy  tree;  it  is,  nevertheless,  governed  as 
to  its  growth  by  the  same  laws  which  operate  on 
other  trees,  and  may  be  injured  by  excessive  defo- 
liation. The  leaves  should  be  taken  cautiously 
while  the  stalks  are  green  and  succulent,  indeed 
I  should  not  venture  to  take  any  leaves  earlier  than 
20th  June,  and  then  very  sparingly.  In  order  to 
be  ready  ior  early  feeding,  the  tops  must  be  left 
on  the  trees.  I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Slebbins  and 
some  others  have  said  you  may  begin  to  take  the 
leaves  when  the  plants  are  one  foot  high,  and  that 
the  trees  are  not  injured  by  it.  Dr.  Slebbins  also 
recommended  that  silk-worm  eggs  be  put  in  bot- 
tles hermetically  sealed,  and  placed  in  ice-houses. 
Those  who  followed  his  advice  brought  out  their 
eggs  and  exposed  them  for  hatching,  but  no 
worms  made  their  appearance. 

L.  Y.  a. 


3IETH0D    OF     CAUSING    CABBAGES    TO    HEAD 
DURING    THE  WINTER. 

From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  when  it  is  time  to  gather 
cabbages,  we  always  find  more  or  less  of  them  that 
have  nut  formed  any  heads.  They  may  have 
grown  well  and  have  a  large  stock  of  leaves,  but 
have  not  closed  up  in  the  form  necessary  to  make 
a  good,  solid,  compact  cabbage. 

William  Vance,  Esq.  of  Readfield,  has  practis- 
ed for  many  years  the  following  method,  which 
eH'eclually  closes  these  loose  leaves  in  the  course 
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of  the  winter,  thereby  Hirnisliitig  him  with  a  sup- 
ply ol  the  beet  kiiul  early  in  the  sprinir.  In  the  lull 
of  the  year,  just  betbre  the  jrrounii  closes  up  he 
gathers  all  the  cabbaijes  which  have  not  hcaJed, 
together.  He  then  tligs  a  trench  eiirhteen  inches 
or  more,  deep,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  the 
cabbages.  He  then  closes  the  leaves  together  by 
hand,  winding  a  wisp  of  straw  or  something  else 
around  them  to  keep  them  together  ;  and  then 
puts  them  into  this  trench,  with  heads  down  and 
roots  up.  He  then  packs  straw  or  leaves,  and 
earth  snug  about  them,  and  rounds  up  the  earth 
over  them.  The  trench  should  be  dug  in  a  place 
where  the  water  of  the  rains  and  the  snows  runs 
off',  and  will  not  stand  about  them.  A  board,  or  a 
couple  of  boards,  nailed  together  in  the  form  of"a 
roof  and  put  over  the  mound,  may  be  useful. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  open  your  trench,  and 
you  will  find  that  your  cabbages  are  all  headed 
firmly  together,  and  if  the  water  has  not  got  in, 
will  be  solid  and  hard,  JMr.  Vance,  has  had  the 
goodness  to  send  us  a  few  heads  which  he  has 
formed  in  this  way,  which  were  very  nice.  By 
following  this  plan,  we  not  only  preserve  the  cab- 
bages well  during  the  winter,  but  save  much  of 
the  crop  which  is  not  considered  worth  much. 


SAVING  GREEN  PEAS. 

From  tlie  same. 

Mr.  Vance  informs  us  that  he  preserves  green 
peas  for  wiiiter  use,  simply  by  shelling  them  and 
putting  them  into  botiles,  and  corking  tliem  very 
tiizhtly.  They  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the  bot- 
tle is  open.  In  this  way  you  may  have  green  peas 
all  winter,  if  you  like. 


IMPROVED     DURHAM    SHORT-HORNS. 

From  tlie  Whip. 

For  every  portion  of  the  text  in  this  excellent 
account  of  the  short-horns,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  Berry,  than  whom  there  are  k\v  more 
zealous  breeders  of  cattle,  while  there  is  no  better 
judffe  of  them. 

Whatsoever  differences  of  opinion  may  prevail 
respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  our  several 
breeds  of  cattle,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  short- 
horns present  themselves  to  notice  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest.  Possessing  in  an  em- 
inent degree  a  combination  of  qualities  which  have 
generally  been  considered  imcompatible,  and  ren- 
dered irresistibly  attractive  to  the  eye  by  their 
splendid  frames,  and  beautilijily  varied  colors,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  have  become  objects  of 
public  curiosity  ;  that  they  have  realized  fer  their 
breeders  enormous  sums  of  money ;  and  that, 
throughout  our  own  island,  and  in  every  Ibreign 
country  where  agriculture  is  attended  to,  tliey  are 
in  increasing  request. 

It  might  lend  to  throw  much  light  on  the  science 
of  feeding,  could  these  animals  be  traced,  in  the 
progress  of  their  improvement,  to  an  earlier  period 
than  has  hitherto  been  luund  possible.  Of  the 
extent  ofihat  improvement  we  may,  however,  form 
an  estimate,  by  placing  together  one  of  the  im- 
proved, and  one  of  the  unitnproved  race.  We 
should,  in  such  a  case,  discover  resemblance  just 


sufficient  to  support  the  belief  in  a  very  remote 
alliance,  but  there  all  similaiiiy  would  cease. 

From  the  earliest  periods  as  to  which  we  have 
any  accounts  of  our  breeds  o(  cattle,  the  counties  of 
Durhatn  and  York  have  been  celebrated  lijr  their 
short-horns,  but  princijially,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
account  of  their  reputation  as  extraordinary  milkers. 
Before  this,  a  large  and  valuable  description  of 
cattle  had  existed  on  the  western  coast  ol  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  extending  from  Denmark  to 
the  confines  of  France.  They  were  celebrated 
[or  the  great  quantities  of  milk  which  they  yielded, 
and  some  of  them  exhibited  an  extraordinary 
aptitude  to  fatten.  At  what  particular  titire  they 
found  their  way  to  England,  or  by  whom  they 
were  imported,  is  unknown  ;  but  there  is  a  tra- 
dition that,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  bull  and  some  cows  were  introduced 
into  Holderness. 

In  external  form,  there  appeared  to  be  very 
little  to  recommend  them,  for  thej^  had  large 
shoulders  and  coarse  necks  ;  the  sides  were  ffat, 
and  the  head  was  thick  ;  all  the  coarse  parts  were 
bulky,  and  the  prime  ones  were  reduced  in  size, 
and  they  were  almost  the  reverse  of  what  the  ag- 
riculturist would  select :  they  were,  however,  bul- 
kier than  the  native  breeds,  and  they  were  better 
milkers  than  the  generality  of  the  cattle  of  that 
day.  They  would,  by  dint  of  feeding,  grow  to  an 
enormous  size  ;  but  they  had  not  the  aptitude  to 
fatten,  nor  the  early  maturity,  to  v.'hich  they  have 
been  since  indebted  for  their  triumph  over  every 
other  breed.  To  recire  their  recorded  feats  at  the 
pail  would  he  to  invite  incredulity;  but  it  may  be  as- 
serted, on  the  best  evidence,  that,  taken  as  a  breed, 
they  have  never  in  that  particular  been  equalled. 
The  cattle  so  distinguished  were  always,  as  now, 
very  different  from  the  improved  race.  They 
were  generally  ol'  large  size,  thin-skinned,  sleek- 
haired,  bad  handlers,  rat  her  delicate  in  constitution, 
coarse  in  the  offal,  and  strikingly  defective  in  the 
substance  of  girth  in  the  fore-quarters.  As  milk- 
ers, they  were  most  excellent  ;  but  when  put  to 
fatten,  as  the  foregoing  description  will  indicate, 
were  found  slow  feeders,  producing  an  inferior 
quality  ofnieat,  not  marbled  or  mixed  as  to  fat  and 
lean,  and,  in  some  cases,  thelatter  was  found  of  a 
particularly  dark  hue.  Such,  also,  are  the  unim- 
proved-short-horns  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
distinction  cannot  be  too  frequently  asserted, 
because  they  are,  in  many  cases,  considered  as 
specimens  of  the  imf)roved  breed,  and  have  actu- 
ally been  resorted  to  in  trials  as  to  the  comparative 
aptiiude  of  animals  to  fallen — trials  wiiich  it  is 
evident  they  could  not  successfully  sustain. 

A  period  of  more  than  eighty  years  has  now 
elapsed,  since  the  short -horns,  on  tlie  banks  of  llie 
river  Tees,  hence  called  the  Teeswaler  breed,  had 
assumed  a  very  different  character  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  description.  In  color,  they 
resembled  ihe  improved  short-horns,  being  occa- 
sionally red,  red  and  white,  and  roan,  though  the 
last  named  color  was  not  then  so  prevalent  as 
now.  They  possessed  a  fine  mellow  skin  and 
flesh,  good  hair,  and  liirht  ofl^al,  particularly  Avide 
carcasses,  and  fore-quariers  of  extraordinary  debth 
and  capacity.  Perhaps  no  closer  modern  resem- 
blance can  be  found  to  the  above  description  of  the 
Teeswater  breed  than  iMr.  Berry's  bull  presents. 
His  dam  was  purchased  by  Mr.  B.  on  account  of 
the  very  fijw  crosses  that  intervened  between  her 
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nnd  some  of  the  besl  of  the  Teeswaler  cattle,  to 
which  he  was  desirous  to  jfo  back,  on  account  of 
the  extent  to  whicli  hveeiWng  in-and-in  has  been 
carried.  When  slaujfhlered,  their  proof  was  ex- 
traordinary, and  many  instances  are  recorded  of 
the  wonderful  \vei<rht  of  their  inside  fat. 

The  remarkable  difterence  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Teeswater  and  the  old  unimproved 
short-horns  may,  willi  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  a 
spirit  of  improvement  which  had  some  time  mani- 
fested itself  amonu  the  breeders  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tees,  whose  laudable  efforts  were  well  second- 
ed by  tiie  very  superior  land  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
river.  •  No  reasonable  doubts  can  be  entertained 
that  they  proceeded  on  a  iu(hciou3  system  of  cross- 
ino;  with  other  breeds,  because  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  raise  sucii  a  stock  as  the  Teeswaicr 
from  pure  short-horn  blood.  One  cross  to  which 
they  referred  was  in  all  probability,  the  white  wild 
breed  ;  and  if  this  conjecture  be  well-lbuhded,  it 
will  he  apparent  whence  the  short-horns  derived 
a  color  so  prevalent  amon<r   them. 

It  is  also  asserted  that,  about  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  of  Scampston,  im- 
ported bulls  and  cows  from  Holland,  which  were 
crossed  with  the  stock  of  the  coimtry.  It  would 
tend  to  little  advantage  to  proceed  with  conjec- 
tures, as  to  what  other  breeds  were  resorted  to,  if 
any  ;  this  much  is  certain,  that  great  improvement 
was  soon  manifested,  and  a  valuable  variety  es- 
tablished, as  the  two  following  instances  will  prove. 

JV'Ir.  Milbank,  of  Birminirham,one  ofthe  leading 
improvers,  bred  and  slauixhtered  an  ox,  which,  at 
five  years  old,  weiiihed,  the  four  quarters,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  stones,  of  fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone, 
producing  sixteen  stones  of  tallow  ;  and  a  cow 
bred  from  his  slock,  slaughtered  by  Mr.  Sharter, 
of  Chilton,  at  twelve  years  old,  weighed  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  stones. 

From  Mr.  Miibank's  time,  the Tecswater cattle 
continued  to  sustain  their  excellence  and  celebrity 
in  various  haiiils,  until  xMr.  Charles  Colling  adopt- 
ed them,  when  he  manifested  a  superiority  of  skill 
as  a  breeder,  which,  in  a  very  brief  period,  secured 
him   an  ample  fortune. 

Whatever  had  been  the  merits  of  the  Tees- 
waler cattle,  it  is  certain  Mr.  Colling  greatly  im- 
proved them  ;  and  though  it  has  been  asserted 
that  his  success  was  the  result  of  chance,''  arising 
from  the  possession  of  an  animal,  with  the  merits 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  was  at  one  period  un- 
acquainted, the  writer  of  this  article  is  of  opinion 
(bat  Mr.  Colling's  success  resulted  from  a  delibe- 
rate and  well-considered  plan.  He  found  the  Tees- 
water,  like  all  otiier  extravagantly  large  cattle, 
frequently  of  loose  make  and  disproporiion.  He 
was  sensible,  also,  of  the  difficuhy  of  breeding, 
with  anything  like  certainty,  large  good  animals; 
and  though  he  has  declined  on  all  occasions  to 
throw  any  light  on  Iiis  views  and  proceedings,  the 
writer  thinks  he  can  detect,  in  the  very  outset,  and 
(hrouijh  the  progress  of  his  practice,  a  resolution 
to  reduce  the  size  of  this  breed,  and  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  that  means,  to  improve  il.T  form. 
This  he  is  supposed  to  liave  effected,  in  the  first 
instance,  through  the  medium  of  a  bull,  called 
"  ffubback,^''  an  animal  respect  ins  which  there  h.as 
been  much  controversy,  principally  touchinix  llie 
purity  of  his  blood,  a  question  now  of  little  im- 
portance, because  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
Mr.  Colling  adopted  another  cross,  which  prevails 


in  a  majority  of  superior  short-horns  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  may,  notwithstanding,  be  nuitter  of 
interest  to  state  a  lew  particulars  res|)ecting  this 
bull. 

Without  entering  on  an  inquiry  by  what  cir- 
cumstances Hubback's  title  to  be  considered  of 
pure  blood  is  su[)ported  or  weakened,  it  may  suf- 
fice to  observe,  (hat  it  appears  probable  he  pos- 
sesseil  on  one  side  the  imfjorieil  blood.  The  j)os- 
sessor  of  his  dam  was  a  person  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, and  grazed  his  cow  in  the  higliways. 
When  al'terwards  she  was  removed  to  good  land, 
near  Darlington,  she  became  so  fiil  that  she  did  not 
again  breed;  and  her  son,  having  the  same  liied- 
uig  propensity  in  a  hiijh  deL'ree,  was  useful  as  a 
bull  during  a  very  short  period.  The  quality  of 
the  flesh,  hide  and  hair,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
soldom  equalled  ;  and  as  he  was  smaller  than  the 
Teeswaler  cattle,  he  was  eminently  calculated  to 
forward  Mr.  Colling's  views. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  we  have  at  present 
no  superior  horse  on  the  furf,  which  does  not  boast 
the  blood  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian;  so  it  may  be 
asserted  that  we  iiave  no  superior  short-horns 
which  do  not  claim  descent  nearly,  or  remotely, 
fi-om  Hubback  ;  because  Hubback  was  the  sire  of 
the  dam  of  Mr.  Charles  Colling's  bull,  Foljambe, 
who  was  the  grandsire  of  Favorite^.;  anil  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  not  been  lor  many 
years  any  superior  short-horu  who  was  not  de- 
scended from  Favorite.  Mr.  Cluirles  Colling  is 
said  to  have  considered  that  the  bull  Foljarrdie 
was  the  one  who  did  his  slock  the  greatest  good; 
and  this  is  not  improbable,  as  Foljambe  was  the 
sire  both  of  the  sire  and  dam  of  Favorite.  Hub- 
back,  however,  must  have  been  a  remarkably 
good  animal,  and  consiilering  the  short  time  during 
which  he  was  used  as  a  bull,  proved  himself  a  (ir.sl- 
rate  stock-getter. 

The  following  account  of  Hubback  we  had  fl-oni 
Mr.  Waistell,  or  Alinill,  who,  alihouoh  his  name 
does  not  appear  conspicuously  in  the  'Sliort- Horned 
Herd  Book,'  deserves  much  credit  li/r  his  discrimi- 
nation here.  He  used  to  admire  this  calf,  as  he 
rode  almost  daily  by  the  meadow  in  which  it 
srrazed  ;  and  at  lennr'h  lie  attempted  to  purchase  it 
from  the  Oivner.  The  price  asked,  £8,  seemed 
much  lor  a  calf  not  a  year  old  ;  and  the  reputation 
ofthe  short-horns  not  being  yet  established,  the 
bargain  was  not  struck.  Still  he  longed  fiir  the 
young  beast ;  and  happening  to  meet  Mr.  Robert 
Colling  near  the  place,  he  asked  his  opinion  of  The 
animal.  JNIr.  Colling  acknowledtred  that  there 
were  some  good  points  about  him  ;  but  there  was 
something  in  his  manner  of  acknowledging  this, 
which  induced  Mr.  Waistell  to  suspect  that  Mr. 
Collinix  thouglit  somewhat  more  highly  of  the 
calf  than  his  language  expressed,  and,  therefore, 
he  hastened  the  next  morninir,  concluded  the  bar- 
gain, and  paid  the  money.  He  had  scarcely  done 
so  before  Mr.  R.  Colling  arrived  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  as  the  two  farmers  rode  home  together, 
tUev  agreed  that  it  should  be  a  joint  speculation. 

Some  months  passed  by,  and  either  Mr.  Wais- 
tell's  admiration  of  the  calf  a  little  cooled,  or 
his  partner  did  not  express  himself  very  warmly 
about  tlic  excellencies  of  the  animal,  and  Messrs. 
Waistell  and  R.  Colling  translJjrred  young  Hub- 
back  to  JMr.  C.  Colling;  who,  with  the  quick  eye 
of  an  experienced  breeder,  saw  the  value  of  the 
little  beast.     Mr.  Waistell  expressed  to  us  (Octo- 
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r,  1832)  his  regret  (natural  enough)  at  having  [  short-horns  as  the  Galloway.    They  w 
en  induced  to  part  with   the  sire  of  the  sliorl-    ted,  by  their  deep  massive  frames  and 


ber, 

been  induced  to  part 

horns,  and  his  extreme  disappointment  that  when 
Hubback  began  to  cover,  JNlr.  Charles  Colling  con- 
fined him  to  his  own  stock,  and  would  not  let  him 
serve  even  one  of  Mr.  Waistell's  cows. 

Alter  the  use  of  this  bull,  Mr.  Charles  Colling 
proceeded  with  singular  success  to  produce,  from 
lime  to  time,  superior  animals  ;  and  the  number 
of  bulls  he  disposed  of  by  letting  was  highly  en- 
couraging. But  the  circumstance  which  brought 
the  improved  short-herns  into  most  extensive 
notice  was  the  production  of  the  "Durham  Ox," 
an  animal  which  speaks  volumes  in  fivor  of  even 
a  single  cross  of  this  blood  ;  for  the  ox  was  the  pro- 
duce of  a  common  cow,  which  had  been  put  to 
^^Favoriiey  At  five  years  old,  the  Durham  ox 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Bulmer,  of  Harniby,  near  Bedale, 
for  public  exhibition,  at  the  price  of  £140;  this 
was  in  February,  1801.  He  was  at  that  time 
computed  to  weigh  168  stones,  of  141b,  his  live 
weight  being  216  stones  ;  and  this  extraordinary 
weight  did  not  arise  from  his  superior  size,  but 
from  the  excessive  ripeness  of  his  points.  Mr. 
Bulmer  having  obtained  a  carriage  lor  his  con- 
veyance, travelled  with  him  five  weeks,  and  then 
sold  him  and  the  carrinfje.  at  Rolhcrham.  to  Mr. 
John  Day,  on  the  14th>»lay,  IbOl,  for  £250. 

£,.s.  d. 
On  the  14ih  of  May,  Mr.  Day  could 

have  sold  him  for  -         -        525  0  0 

On  the  131  h  of  June,  for  -         -       1000  0  0 
On  the  Sth  of  July,  for     -         -       2000  0  0 

Mr.  Day  travelled  with  him  nearly  six  years, 
through  the  principal  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, "till  at  Oxford,  on  the  I9ih  February.  1807, 
the  ox  dislocated  his  hip-bone,  and  continued  in 
that  state  till  the  15lh  April,  v/lien  he  was  obliged 
to  be  slaughtered  ;  and,  notwithstandinfj  he  must 
have  lost  considerably  in  weight,  during  these 
eight  weeks  of  illness,  his  carcass  weighed — 

Imp.  stones     " 
Four  quarters         -        -        265 
Tallow  ...  11 

Hide     -        -        -        -  10 

This  was  his  weight  at  eleven  3'ears  old,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  travelling  in  a  joliing  car- 
riage, and  eight  weeks  of  painful  illness.  Had  he 
been  kept  quietly  at  Ketton,  and  led  till  seven 
years  old,  there  is  little  doubt  but  ho  would  have 
weighed  more  than  he  did  at  ten  years  old,  at 
which  age  Mr.  Day  slated  his  live  weight  to  have 
been  nearly  ihirty-lbur  hundred  weight,  or  two 
hundred  and  seventy  stones,  irom  which  if  filiy 
be  taken  for  offal,  it  leaves  the  weight  of  the  car- 
cass two  hundred  and  twenty  stones. 

It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that,  during  his  ca- 
reer as  a  breeder,  Mr.  Collmg  tried  several  expe- 
riments in  crossing,  and  the  breeds  to  which  he 
resorted  on  these  occasions,  being  very  considera- 
bly smaller  than  the  short-horns,  this  circum- 
stance tends  to  corroborate  the  writer's  opinion 
that  he  considered  it  desirable  to  reduce  their  size. 
The  cross  with  the  Kyloe  led  to  no  results  worthy 
enumeration,  but  that  with  the  polled  Galloway 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  comment.  Be- 
fore stating  the  circumstances  attending  this  expe- 
riment, it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  no  breed 
of  cattle  promised  so  successful  across  with  the 
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ere  Calculr.- 
d  short  legs, 
to  bring  the  short-horns  nearer  the  ground,  and  to 
dispose  their  weight  in  a  more  compact  manner: 
(heir  hardy  habits  would  be  essentially  useful,  and 
the  quality  of  their  flesh  and  hair  were  such  as  to 
render- the  experiment  still  more  safe.  Add  to  this, 
that  thej'  could  be  obtained  of  a  red  color,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  admit,  even  without  the  sane' ion 
of  a  successful  experiment,  that  tliey  were  admi- 
rably adapted  to  cross  with  the  short-horn,  stand- 
ing frequently  loo  high  from  the  ground,  not  very 
well  ribbed  home,  and  not  seldom  of  loose,  dis- 
jointed frame. 

To  this  breed  Mr.  Colling  resolved  to  resort; 
and  though  at  the  time  when  he  did  so,  the  event 
was  regarded  with  some  degree  of  ridicule  by  the 
pure  blood  advocates,  and  cominents  passed  which 
would  have  deterred  ordinary  men  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  judgment,  Mr.  Colling  persisted. 

He  was  much  fiivored  by  circumstances  in  pro- 
moting his  object,  which  was  to  take  one  cross, 
and  then  breed  back  to  the  short-horn,-— the  only 
course,  by  the  way.  in  which  crossing  can  be  suc- 
cessfully adopted.  To  breed  fi-om  the  produce  of 
acvosH  directly  among  ihemsclvea  will  lead  to  the 
results  which  have  induced  man}''  persons,  willi- 
out  due  consideration,  to  believe  conclusive  against 
crossing;  but  to  take  one  cross,  and  then  return 
and  adhere  to  one  breed,  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  generations,  be  found  to  stamp  a  variet}^  v,'ith 
sufficient  certainty. 

Mr.  Colling's  short-horned  hull  Bollngbrnkt 
was  put  to  a  beatifiil  red-polled  Galloway  cow, 
and  the  produce,  being  a  biill-cali;  was.  in  due. 
time,  put  to  Johanna,  a  pure  short-horn, — she  also 
produced  a  bull-calf!  i'his  grandson  of  Bo!;ng- 
hroke  v;as  the  sire  of  the  cow.  Lady,  Iiy  anotlier 
pure  short-horned  dam,  and  from  Lad  v  has  sprung 
the  hitrhly  valuable  family  ofimprovcd  short-horns, 
terji^ed,  in  reproach,  the  alloy.  How  fir  the  alloy 
was  deroiiatory,  k^\  facfs  testify,* 

It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  prejudice 
against  this  cross  was  at  the  highest  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Charles  Colling's  sale.  The  blood  had 
then  been  little,  if  at  all,  introduced  toother  stocks, 
and  it  was  manifestly  the  interest,  whatever  mirrht 
be  the  inclination,  of  the  niany  breeders  who  had 
it  not,  to  assume  high  ground  for  the  pure  blood, 
and  to  depreciate  the  alloy.  Under  these  untown  rd 
circumstances  for  the  alloy,  Avhat  said  public 
opinion,  unequivocally  certified  by  the  stroke  of 
the  auctioneer's  hammer?  Lady,  before- men- 
tioned at  fourteen  years  old,  sold  for  two  hundred 
and  six  guineas.  Qnnitess,  her  daug-hter,  nine 
years  old,  for  four  hundred  guineas.  Laura,  ano- 
ther daughter  four  years  old,  f)r  two  hundred  and 
ten  guineas.  iJ/ajor  and  Ceorg-e,  two  of  her  sons, 
the  former  three  years  old,  the  latter  a  calf,  for  two 
hundred  guineas  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  ;  be- 
side a  number  of  others,  more  remotely  descended 
from  Lady,  which  all  sold  at  high  prices  ;  in  fact, 
in  a  sale  of  forty-eight  lots,  realizing  £7115  17.s. 
Lady  and  her  decendanfs  sold  for  a  larger  sum 
than  any  other  family  obtained. 


*  The  dam  of  Lady  was  afso  the  dam  of  fho  bull 
Favorite:  and  as  the  grandson  of  Bolingbroke  is  not 
known  to  have  been  the  sire  of  any  other  remarkabiy 
good  animal,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  unquestiom;" 
ble  merit  of  Lady  and  her  descendanis  is  to  be  attri- 
buted more  to  her  dam  than  to  her  sire. — Edil. 
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Ae  a  epecimen  of  the  allny,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred lo  Mr.  Derr3''s  cow.  She  gives  a  nioderale 
quantity  of  particularly  rich  milk. 

It  would  answer  no  uselhl  purpose,  and  would 
certainly  be  an  ohjediouahle  course,  lo  hrinu;  un- 
der particular  notice  any  one  or  more  of  the  hi<ih!y 
valuable  stocks  of  improved  short-horns  of  the 
present  day.  To  enumcrale  all  would  be  impossi- 
ble ;  and  ilie  writer  of  this  account  would  most  stu- 
diously avoid  any  partial  or  invidious  comparison. 
The  same  objeciion  does  not,  however,  exist  as  to 
a  remote  period  ;  and  it  is  hut  justice  lo  stale  that 
Mr.  Robert  C-Jling,  brother  of  Mr.  Charles,  (who 
certainly  was  ihe  leader,  and  surpassed  all  compe- 
titors in  the  improvement  of  Ihe  short-horns,)  Mr. 
Charge,  of  Newton,  near  Darlington,  and  Mr. 
Mason,  of  Chilton,  in  the  couniy  of  Durham. 
were  only  second  to  Mr.  Charles  Colling  in  his  in- 
teresting and  useful  pursuit.  Mr.  Mason  started 
early  with  animals  derived,  it  is  believed,  liom 
Mr.  Colling,  in  ihe  very  comujencement  of  his 
career;  and  Mr.  Charge,  who  had  long  possessed 
a  most  valuable  stock  of  Teeswater  cattle,  had  at 
an  early  period  crossed  them  wiih  Mr.  Colling's 
best  bulls,  and  was  one  of  the  spirited  purchasers 
of  Comet,  at  a  thousand  guineas.  Mr.  Mason's 
late  successful  sale  sufficiently  stamps  the  value 
of  his  stock  at  that  period,  bul  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, the  system  of  crossing  wilh  other  herds, 
which  he  had  of  late  years  judiciously  adopted, 
proved  highly  instrumental  in  restoring  those  quali- 
ties in  his  own,  which  too  close  breedinir  had  in 
some  degree  threatened  to  deprive  them  of. 

It  would  be  unfair,  on  litis  occasion,  lo  omit 
mention  of  a  veteran  l»reeder,  lo  whom  ihe  advo- 
cates for  tlie  preservation  of  peihgree  are  iiiriebled 
for  the  Short-horn  Herd  Book — Mr.  Geor<xe 
Coates.  He  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  authorities 
on  the  subject  in  existence,  and  was  once  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  very  superior  race  of  short-horns, 
hough  somewhat  coarse.  Portraits  have  been 
preserved  of  some  very  fine  animals  bred  by  him; 
and  he  had  the  solid  satisfaction  to  dispose  of  his 
bull  Patriot  lor  five  hundred  guineas. 

Mr.  Coates  fell  into  an  error,  but  too  common, 
and  generally  equally  latal :  he  fancied  his  own 
etock  the  best,  and  disdained  to  cross  them  wilh 
Mr.  Colling's;  which,  as  others  afterwards  provetl, 
would  have  been  a  most  judicious  proceeding. 
The  consequence  was,  Mr.  Colling's  sale  having 
settled  the  public  judgment  and  taste,  Mr.  Coates' 
stock  fell  into  disrepute.  If  an  apology  be  requi- 
site for  this  statement  of  an  undeniable  fact,  it  will 
be  found  in  the  utility  of  holding  up  such  an  ex- 
ample as  a  caution  to  those  who  may  be  in  dan- 
ger of  tailing  into  a  similar  error. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  account,  however 
it  was  slated  that  they  possess  a  combination  of 
qualities,  hitherto  considered  incompatible.  It 
will  be  obvious  that  the  dispositon  to  feed  ra- 
pidly, in  union  with  dairy  qualifications,  is  here 
intended. 

It  miaht  have  the  appearance  of  an  intention  to 
depreciate  other  breeds  of  catile,  were  an  inriuiry 
instituted  how  the  very  general  im.pression  cauie 
to  be  entertained  that  animals  dis|)osed  to  fltttcn 
rapidly  seldom  give  much  milk.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  that  every  perfection  in  cattle — whether 
it  be  one  of  fJ)rm,  of  quality  of  flesh,  of  disposi- 
tion to  faiten,  or  to  yield  milk — can  be  promoted 
and  retained  solely  by  the  breeder's  devoted  at- 


tention to  his  particular  object;  and  if  one  object 
be  allowed  a  paramount  importance  in  the  breed- 
er's estimation  and  practice,  oiher  objects  will  suf- 
fer in  proportion  as  they  are  neglected. 

The  improvement  in  the  carcass  of  the  short- 
horns has  been  so  sur|)rising,  and  so  justly  valued, 
that  many  persons  have  allowed  that  completely 
to  occupy  their  attention,  and  the  dairy  has  been 
disregarded.  In  such  a  staie  of  things,  every  ad- 
vance towards  one  point  has  been  tantamount  to 
receding  from  another;  because  the  same  pro- 
ceeding which  tends  to  enhance  a  particular  qual- 
ity, will  also  eiduince  a  delect,  provided  such  de- 
lect, was  of  i)revious  existence. 

This  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  short 
illustralion.  Suppose  half  a  dozen  aninuds  to  be 
selected  in  consequence  of  their  possessing  a  par- 
ticular (]ualily  ;  which  quality  it  is  proposed,  on  a 
certain  established  principle  of  breeding,  lo  in- 
crease and  renaer  almost  permanent  by  their  union. 
Suppose  the  animals  so  selected  lo  come  fiom  the 
hands  of  breeders  who  have  neglected  the  mdk- 
ing  property  ;  the  certain  consequence  will  be, 
that  Ihe  very  union  which  developes  and  secures 
the  desired  object  will  lend,  on  tlie  same  princi- 
ple, to  increase  the  delect  as  to  milk.  In 
short,  it  will  render  it  habitual  in  the  produce. 
But  this  illustration,  by  a  selection,  is  supposing 
too  much  lor  Ihe  probable  stale  of  the  case.  The 
objeclions  which  exist  among  breeders,  for  va- 
rious and  some  cogent  reasons,  against  crossing 
with  the  stocks  of  each  other,  unavoidably  lead  to 
the  pracli'  e  of  breeuitjg  in-and-in  ;  which,  in  case 
of  any  original  deficiency  of  the  milking  property, 
must  unf|uestionably  go  on  lo  render  that  deficien- 
cy greater.  It  is  hence  evident  that  bad  milking, 
in  a  breed  of  animals  whicli  were  ever  distiniruish- 
ed  as  (rood  milkers,  is  not  a  necessary  consequence 
of  improvement  in  the  animal  in  other  respects, 
but  a  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
improvement  is  pursued.  This  the  writer  consi- 
ders to  be  the  reasoning  properly  applicable  to  the 
subject;  which  happily  also  admits  of  a  satisfac- 
tory appeal  to  facts;  and  he  is  strictly  justified  in 
asserting  that  improved  short-horns,  inferior  to 
none  lor  the  grazier,  ma\^  always  be  selected  and 
bred  with  the  most  valuable  dairy  properties.  Per- 
haps a  more  plentiful  and  steady  milker  than  the 
dam  of  Mr.  Berry's  bull,  never  stood  over  a  pail, 
and  few  such  carcasses  of  beef  have  been  exhibi- 
ted as  hers,  when  an  accident  rendered  it  requi- 
site to  only  hall-feed  her.  The  bull  himself  has 
an  extraordinary  disposition  to  carry  flesh,  and  his 
calves  are  let  down  in  the  udders  like  miniature 
cows.  In  fact,  all  the  bull's  family  are  excellent 
for  the  pail,  and  the  quickest  possible  feeders.  The 
writer  has  known  many  instances  of  the  highest 
bred  short-horns  giving  upwards  of  four  gallons 
(wine  measure)  of  milk,  night  and  morning;  and 
it  is  certain  that  attention  only  is  requisite,  on  the 
part  of  the  breeder,  to  perpetuate  this  quality  in 
any  desirable  extent.  While  on  this  subjectj  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  excessive  quantities  of 
milk  obtained  from  the  unimproved  short-horns 
are  seldom  or  ever  obtained  from  the  improved  ; 
but  a  moderately  good  milker  of  the  latter  kind 
will  be  Ibund  to  yield  as  much  butter  in  the  week, 
as  one  of  the  former:  the  milk  being  unquestiona- 
bly of  very  superior  quality;  and  indeed,  it  was 
likely  such  should  be  the  case,  and  that  Ihe  artifi- 
cial change  in  tlie  animal  economy,  which  leads  to 
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an  excessive  secretion  of  flesh  and  fat,  should  also 
be  productive  of  other  rich  secretions.  Witliin 
ilie  hist  three  or  four  years,  affidavits  were  sworn 
beibre  a  mairistrate  in  America,  that  an  improved 
shoit-horned  cow,  imported  thither,  |)roduced  after 
the  rate  of  20  lb.  of  buiier  per  week. 

Wherever  the  improved  short-horns  have  been 
crossed  with  other  eatlle,  their  superiority  is  equal- 
ly manifest,  in  respect  of  dairy  qualifications,  as 
in  every  other.  On  this  subject  the  writer  is  able 
to  avail  himself  of  the  evidence  of  a  jjentleman 
who  has  addressed  a  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  conductor  of  the  British  Farmer''s 
Magazine,  which  is  so  pertinent  to  the  present 
subject  that  liie  temptation  to  take  an  extract  is 
irresistible.  It  is  as  Iblluws  :  "In  the  27th  number 
of  your  valuable  ma<fazine,  when  giving  an  ac- 
count of  my  two-years'-old  steer,  you  also  give  an 
extract  from  my  letter  on  the  advantages  of  cross- 
ing cows  of  dilferent  breeds  with  improved  short- 
horn bulls  ;  ami  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
(not  hastily  adopted,  but  the  result  of  several 
years  practical  experience,  and  a  close  attention  to 
the  experiments  ol"  several  friends  during  the  last 
seventeen  years,)  I  send  you  the  portrait  and  a 
short  account  of  a  two-year  old  Durham  and  De- 
von heifer  of  mine,  lately  slaughtered  by  Mr. 
William  Daniel,  of  Abergavenny,  and  accompa- 
ny it  with  a  lew  brief  siatements  ol"  the  advanta- 
ges derived  from  this  system  by  several  of  my 
own  personal  Iriends. 

"This  heiler  was  the  second  cross,  and  was  ol 
a  li<rht  gray  color.  She  weighed  35  scores  and 
8  lb.;  rough  fit,  98  lb.;  she  was  allowed  to  be  the 
fattest  and  best  beast  of  her  age,  in  all  points, 
ever  seen  in  Abergavenny.  She  had  a  dead  call" 
about  six  weeks  before  Chiisiuiiis;  was  dried  the 
17ih  of  January,  and  killed  the  10th  of  June.  She 
sold  fbr  £  19  3s.  6(/. 

"Her  live  weight,  on   the  8th   of 

June,  was  -         -         -         1232  lbs. 

Ditto,  on  the  l?th  January      -  840 

Increase  in  140  days  -         -  392 

"  Being  aware  that  strong  prejudice  and  much 
incredulity  existed  on  the  subject  ol"  crossini;,  I 
c-ourted  the  attention  of  all  the  res[)ectable  farmers, 
breeders,  and  feeders  in  this  neighborhood.  Many 
came  to  see  her  when  first  put  up,  and  repeatedly 
afterwards  during  the  five  months  she  was  feeding; 
and  they  all  concurred  in  saying  she  went  on  faster 
than  any  beast  they  had  ever  seen.  She  never 
had  any  oil-cake. 

"  I  have  seen  many  excellent  beasts  bred  from 
improved  short-horn  bulls  and  lonir-horti  cows; 
indeed  I  never  knew  one  of"  these  bulls  put  to  any 
cow,  where  tlie  produce  was  not  superior  to  the 
dam;  but  the  cross  which  I  advocate,  anil  with 
which  I  am  best  acquainted,  is  that  with  the 
Devon  cow.  I  have  uniformly  remarked,  that 
each  succeeding  cross  was  attended  with  a  pro- 
portionate improvement  in  size,  quality  of  flesh, 
and  aptitude  to  fatten.  In  every  instance  lliey 
have  shown  themselves  superior  milkers,  and  tnnd 
to  the  pail  till  within  six  or  eight  weeks  of  calving; 
and  several  instances  have  come  under  my  own 
knowledge  where  they  have  never  been  dry  since 
they  first  calved  ;  and  so  highly  are  thoy  prized 
as  milkers,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  hired  out 
dairies,  informed  me  that  the  dairymen  gave  him 


nearly  21.  per  cow  per  year  more  for  the  half  and 
three-quarter  breds,  than  they  would  give  Ibr  eows 
ol"  other  breeds. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  had  about  a  dozen  North 
Devon  cows,  small  in  size,  but  nice  in  quality, 
and  from  these  he  commenced,  about  twenty 
years  since,  breeding  with  short-horn  bulls.  He 
has  since  invariably  used  those  bulls.  With  each 
succeeding  cross  the  slock  have  rapidly  improved 
in  every  essential,  and  the  only  trace  of  the  Devona 
which"!  could  pieceive  when  I  last  saw  them, 
about  two  years  since,  was  a  peculiar  richness  in 
their  color.  He  breeds  about  thirty  annually,  and 
generally  sells  his  ihree-years-old,  in  ihe  autumn, 
at  £,  17  to  £22  ;  and  I  have  known  him  to  sell  in- 
calf  heifijrs  to  jobbers  in  fairs  as  high  as  30  guineas 
each.  All  his  stock  are  superior  milkers.  Here 
we  have  twenty  years'  experiment  and  continued 
improvement. 

"  Within  the  last  eight  years  I  have  sent  many 
North  Devon  heifers  to  Ireland,  to  friends  residing 
in  diflerent  counties,  and  some  of  them  occupying 
land  of  very  inliirior  (juality.  I  also  sent  over  two 
young  Durham  bulls,  l"rorn  the  stock  of  the  Rev. 
tlenry  Berry,  to  cross  them  with.  They  have  all 
crossed  them  with  short- horn  bulls  at  my  recom- 
mendation, and  the  accounts  they  give  are  most 
satisl"actory.  They  say  the  two-years  old  half- 
breds  are  as  good  as  the  three-years  old  Devons, 
and  are  all  good  milkers.  One  of  these  bulls,  by 
Mr.  Berry's  Mijnheer,  has  been  lour  times  exhi- 
bited in  three  diflerent  counties,  and  has  each 
time  taken  the  first  prize.  He  was  fast  year  sold  for 
tiO  guineas,  and  is  now  serving  cows  at  £1  each. 

C.  H.  Bolton. 

"  Brynderry,  near  Abergavenny. '''' 

An  opinion  generally  prevails  that  the  short- 
horns are  unfitted  fbr  work  ;  and  in  some  respects 
it  is  admitted  they  are  so  ;  but  the  correct  reason 
has  not  been  assigned,  and  the  question  may  fairly 
come  briefly  under  notice.  That  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  work,  the  writer  knows,  from  one  ia 
particular  among  many  instances.  He  has  now  a 
team  of  two-years  old  steers,  working  constantly 
nine  hours  a  day  ;  a  system  he  would  by  no  means 
recommend,  and  forced  on  him  by  circumstances 
connected  with  entrance  on  a  new  farm,  at  present 
ill  adapted  to  grazing  cattle.  They  work  admi- 
rably ;  but  surely  cattle  which,  as  the  preceding 
account  proves,  will  go  as  profitably  to  the  butcher 
at  two  years  old  as  any  other  breed  at  three,  and 
as  many  even  at  four,  ought  never,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  be  placed  in  the  yoke.  No  beast  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  breeding,  ought  to  be 
put  upon  a  system  which  arose  out  of  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  compensation  by  work  ibr  the 
loss  attending  a  tardy  nr.aturify.  But  where  it  may 
be  convenient,  the  short-horns,  particularly  the 
bulls,  work  admirably,  as  their  great  docility  pro- 
mises ;  and  there  are  many  operations  going  on  in 
every  firm  which  a  bull  would  be  judiciously  em- 
ployed in  performing.  And  as  the  bulls  of  this 
breed  are  apt  to  become  useless,  from  acquiring 
too  much  flesh  in  a  state  of  confinement,  mode- 
rate work  might,  in  most  case,  prove  beneficial  ibr 
such  as  are  intended  for  use  at  home. 

VV^ith  deference,  however,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
breeders  of  short-horns  that  they  should  avoid 
breeding  from  too  close  affinities,  and  while  ihey 
steer  clear  cf  coarseness,  should  require  a  suffi- 
(jiency  of  masculine  character    in  their    males. 
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Lord  Althorp  first  adopted  the  short-horns  in  1818, 
when  he  purchased  the  bull  Jies^ent  at  Mr.  R. 
Colliiii^'s  sale,  with  eevend  ol"  that  <;entlenian's 
cows;  and  since  that  time  Ixis  lordship  has  been 
unremillinn;  in  his  attempts  to  improve  the  breed. 
The  bull  Firby  is  good  in  almost  every  point.  Hi< 
flanks,  loins,  hips,  and  bosom  are  excellent.  His 
only  tailing  is  in  the  crop ;  yet  we  are  told  by  his 
lordship's  very  intelligent  steward,  (Mr.  Hall,) 
and  we  had  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  obser- 
vation, when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over 
the  Wiseton  herd,  that  after  usinir  him  six  years, 
very  few  of  his  stock  have  inherited  ihis  imperlec- 
tion.  Lord  Althorp's  bull  Firhy  evinces  this  re- 
quisite in  a  proper  degree.  He  has  also — but,  in- 
deed, it  is  only  part  of  the  other,  lor  without  it 
good  m.asculine  character  cannot  exist — an  excel- 
lent loin.  This  is  a  point  in  which  many  short- 
horns are  rather  detective,  and  it  is  one  of  infinite 
importance.  Add  to  this,  that  ifj  in  many  instan- 
ces, the  length  of  the  carcass  were  abated,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  legs,  a  hardier  animal,  with  equal 
size  and  on  a  more  profitable  scale,  would  be  pro- 
duced. The  facilities  for  making  this  improve- 
ment are  sufficiently  numerous,  the  short-horns 
being  now  more  generally  diffused.  That  wider 
diffusion  also  multiplies  the  means  of  selecling  lor 
milk  ;  a  quality  which  should  not  be  lo.;t  sight  of: 
lor  it  is  the  combination  of  perfections  which  has 
conferred,  and  will  perpetuate,  the  superiority  of 
this  breed  of  catile. 

The  colors  of  the  improved  short-horns  are  red 
or  wliJte,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  combining  in 
endless  variety,  and  producing,  very  frequently, 
most  brilliant  eh'ect.  The  while,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, they  obtained  from  an  early  cross  with  the 
wild  breed  ;  and  whenever  this  color  shows  itself, 
it  is  accompanied,  more  or  less,  with  a  red  tinge 
on  theextremity  of  the  earj  a  distinctive  character, 
also,  of  liie  wild  cattle.  No  pure  improved  short- 
horns are  found  ofany  colors  but  those  above  named. 
Tliere  is  a  large  coarse  short-horn,  prevailing  par- 
ticularly in  Lincolnshire,  denominated  in  the  quo- 
tations of"  the  Smithfield  markets  '"Lincoln?,"  and 
generally  sold  at  prices  below  those  of  any  other 
cattle.  These  are  frequently  black,  black  and  white, 
blue  and  dun;  but  they  have  no  further  affinity 
with  the  improved  sbort-horns  than  as  the  latter 
have  been  relerred  to  for  their  improvement,  which 
has  been  accomplished  to  a  considerable  degree. 
A  similar  description  of  large,  coarse  short-horns, 
of  these  objectionable  colors — for  they  generally 
accompany  a  had  quality  of  flesh— prevails  in 
some  of  the  midland  counties.  They  are  great 
consumers  of  (bod,  gulty,  and  particularly  low 
and  bad  in  the  loins,  with  excessively  heavy  shoul- 
der-blades. The  owners  of  this  stock,  however, 
are  crossing  wiih  the  improved  breed;  but  the 
dairy-Rirmersof  Gloucestershire  are  co  much  alive 
to  the  auperiority  of  the  short-horns,  that  they  lay 
hold  with  avidity  of  any  thing  which  approaches 
them  in  color,  or  is  called  by  the  name.  Indeed, 
should  this  breed  continue  to  obtain  the  requisite 
attention,  to  maintain  in  its  present  excellence,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  sup[)ose  that  it  will,  before  long, 
alter  the  cliaracler  of  tlie  catile  in  most  of  the 
great  breeding  districts.  It  would  have  been  thought 
incredible  some  years  ago,  but  is  nevertheless  the 
fiict,  that  they  are  treading  closely  on  the  strong- 
holds even  of  the  Herelbrds  ;  and  an  observing 
traveller,  who  sees  their  colors  staring  to  view  in 


very  unwonted  situations,  muBt  pronounce  them 
universal  intruders. 

Thus  fiir  Mr.  Berry,  whose  admirable  account 
of  the  improved  short-horn  cattle,  our  readers  wilt 
duly  estimate.  There  is  no  point  which  he  haa 
more  triumphantly  illustrated  than  the  value  of 
of  this  breed,  as  containing  a  combination  of  per- 
fections. It  was  a  point  which  was  in  a  manner 
lost  sight  of  by  the  early  improvers.  They  de- 
veloped the  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  the  early  ma- 
turiiy  of  the  short-horns,  but  they  neglected,  and 
were  beginning  to  lose,  tfieir  milking  properties. 
This  is  also  the  grand  error  of  man}'  modern 
breeders  ;  and  hence  arose  the  general  impression, 
and  founded  on  careful  observation,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  grazing  properties  of  the  beast  were 
increased,  its  value  for  the  dairy  was  proportiona- 
bly  diminished. 

The  Yorkshire  cow,  v/hich  now  almost  exclu- 
sively occupies  the  London  dairies,  is  an  unan- 
swerable proof  of  the  possibility  of  uniting  the 
two  qualities  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  but  not  at 
the  same  time : — they  succeed  to  each  other,  and 
at  the  periods  when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
dairyman  that  they  should.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  Yorkshire  cow  was,  compared  with  other 
breeds,  as  great  a  favorite  in  the  London  mar- 
ket as  at  present.  She  yielded  more  milk,  in  pro- 
[)ortion  to  the  quantity  of  food  consumed,  than 
could  be  obtained  fiom  any  otiier  breed  ;  but  when 
the  dairymen  had  had  her  four  years,  she  begau 
to  fall  off',  and  he  dried  her,  and  sold  her.  It  took 
a  long  time  to  get  much  flesh  upon  her  bones  ;  and 
when  he  calculated  the  expense  of  bringing  her 
into  condition,  he  found  that  his  cheapest  way 
was  to  sell  her  for  what  she  would  fetch,  and  that 
seldom  exceeded  51. 

By  degrees,  however,  some  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent breeders  lor  this  market  began  to  find  that, 
by  cautiously  adopted  Mr.  Berry's  principle  of  se- 
lection— by  finding  out  an  improved  short-horn 
tiull,  whose  proireny  were  generally  milkers,  and 
crossinsT  son.e  of  tlie  old  Yorkshires  with  him,  and 
then  going  back  to  the  pure  blood — but  still  regar- 
ding the  milking  properties  of  the  dam — and  the 
usual  tendency  to  possess  these  qualiiies  in  the  off- 
spring of  the  sire — they  could  at  length  obtain  a 
breed  that  had  lost  linle  of  the  grazing  properties 
of  the  new  breed,  and  retained,  almost  undimin- 
ished, the  excellence  of  the  old  breed  lor  the  pail. 
Thence  it  has  happened  that  m.any  of  the  cows  in 
the  London  dairies  are  as  fine  specimens  of  the 
improved  short-horn  as  can  possibly  be  produced. 
They  do  not,  perhaps,  yield  quite  so  much  milk  as 
the  old  ones,  but  what  they  do  yield  is  of  better 
quality  ;  and  Vv^hether  the  dairyman  keeps  them  a 
twelve-month,  or  a  little  longer — and  this  is  gel- 
ting  more  and  more  the  habit  of  these  people — or 
whether  he  milks  them  for  three  or  four  years,  as 
soon  as  he  dries  them,  they  fatten  as  rapidly  as 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  improved  breed.  Mr. 
Parkinson  gives  an  account  of  one  which,  after 
being  milked  on  the  5th  of  April,  was  sent  to  grass 
with  others,  and  sold  on  the  5th  of  July,  after 
ninety-one  days  grazing,  having  made  in  that 
time  nearly  two  shillings  a  day. 

The  Yorkshire  cow  is  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of 
these  cows — the  character  of  the  Holderne.ss  and 
the  Durham  beautifully  mingling.  A  milch  cow, 
good  for  the  pail  as  long  as  she  is  wanted,  and 
then  quickly  got  into  marketable  condition,  should 
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liave  a  long  and  rather  small  head  ;  a  large- 
headed  cow''  will!  seldom  iatten  or  yield  mtich 
milk.  The  eye  should  be  bright,  yet  with  a  pecu- 
liar placidness  and  quietness  of  expression  ;  the 
chaps  thin,  and  the  horns,,  small.  The  neck 
should  not  be  so  thin  as  that  which  cDmmon  opi- 
nion has  given  to  the  milch  cow.  It  may  be  ihin 
towards  the  head  ;  but  it  must  soon  begin  to 
thicken,  and  especially  when  it  approaches  the 
shoulder.  The  dewlaps  should  be  small ;  the 
breast,  if  not  so  wide  as  in  some  that  have  an  un- 
usual disposition  to  fatten,  yet  very  far  from  being 
narrow,  and  it  should  project  belbre  the  legs  ;  the 
chine,  to  a  certain  degree  fleshy,  and  even  incli- 
ning to  fulness;  ihe  girth  behind  the  shoulder 
should  be  deeper  than  it  is  usually  (bund  in  the 
short-horn  ;  the  ribs  should  spread  out  wide,  so  as 
to  give  as  globular  a  fbrm  as  possible  to  the  car- 
cass, and  each  should  project  ;arther  than  the  pre- 
ceding one  to  the  very  loins,  giving,  if  after  all  the 
milch  cow  must  be  a  little  wider  below  than  above, 
yet  as  much  breadth  as  can  possibly  be  afforded  to 
the  more  valuable  parts.  She  should  be  well 
formed  across  the  hips  and  on  the  rump,  and  with 
greater  length  there  than  the  milker  generally 
possesses  ;  or  if  a  little  too  short,  not  heavy.  If 
she  stands  a  little  long  on  the  legs,  it  must  not  be 
too  long.  The  thighs  somewhat  thin,  wi;h  a 
slight  tendency  to  crookedness,  or  being  sickle- 
hammed  behind  :  the  tail  thick  at  the  upper  part, 
but  tapering  below  ;  and  she  should  have  a  mel- 
low hide,  and  little  coarse  hair.  Common  con- 
sent has  given  to  her  large  milk-\eins;  and  al- 
thoush  the  sub-cutaneous  or  milk- vein  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  udder,  but  conveys  the  blood  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  chest  and  sides  to  the  inguinal 
vein,  yet  a  large  milk-vein  certainly  indicates  a 
strongly  developed  vascular  system — one  favor- 
able to  secretion  generally,  and  to  that  of  nnik 
among  the  rest. 

The  last  essential  in  a  milch  cow  that  wc  shall 
mention  is  the  udder,  rather  inclining  to  be  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  but  not  too 
large.  It  must  be  sufticiently  capacious  to  contain 
the  proper  quantity  of  milk,  but  not  too  bulky,  lest 
it  siiould  thicken  and  become  loaded  with  fat. 
The  skin  of  the  udder  should  be  thin,  and  free 
Irom  lumps  in  every  part  of  it.  The  teats  should 
be  of  moderate  size  ;  at  equal  distance  from  each 
other  every  way  ;  and  of  equal  size  from  the  udder 
to  nearly  the  end,  where  they  should  run  to  a  kind  of 
point.  When  they  are  too  large  near  the  udder, 
they  permit  the  milk  to  flow  down  too  freely  from 
the  bag,  and  lodge  in  them  ;  and  when  they  are 
too  broad  at  the  extremity,the  orifice  is  of:  m  ^o  large 
that  the  cow  cannot  retain  her  milk  alicr  ilie  bag 
begins  to  be  full  and  heavy.  The  udder  shouUl 
be  of  nearly  equal  size  before  and  behind,  or,  i( 
there  is  any  difference,  it  should  be  broader  and 
fuller  before  than  behind. 

The  quantity  of  milk  given  by  some  of  these 
cows  is  very  great.  It  is  by  no  means  uncomtnon 
for  them,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  to  yield 
30  quarts  a  day  ;  there  are  rare  instances  of  their 
having  given  36  quarts  ;  but  the  average  measure 
may  be  estimated  at  22  or  24  quarts.  It  is  said 
that  this  milk  does  not  yield  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  butter ;  and  that  although  these  cows  may 
be  valuable  where  the  sale  of  milk  is  the  prime 
object,  they  will  not  answer  for  the  dairy. 

That  their  milk  does  not  contain  the  same  pro- 


portionate quantity  of  butter  as  that  fi-om  the  long- 
horns,  the  Scotch  cattle,  or  the  Devons,  is  proba- 
bly true ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
difference  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  additional  quan- 
titv  of  milk.  At  the  first  introduction  of  the  impro- 
ved breed,  the  prejudice  against  them  on  this 
account  was  very  great,  and  certain  experiment 
were  made,  by  the  result  of  which  it  was  made  to 
appear  that  the  milk  of  the  Kyloe  cow  yielded 
double  the  (luantity  of  butter  that  could  be  produ- 
ced fi-om  that  of  the  improved  short-horn.  Two 
ounces  were  obtained  from  the  milk  of  the  Kyloe, 
and  one  from  that  of  the  short-horn. 

This  aroused  the  advocates  of  liie  new  breed, 
and  they  instituted  their  experiments,  the  result 
of  which  v/as  much  less  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
short-horns.  Mr.  Bailly  gives  an  account  of  an 
experiment  made  by  Mr.  VValton,  of  Middleton. 
He  took  from  his  dairy  six  cows  promiscuously, 
and  obtained  the  following  quantity  of  butter  fiom 
a  quart  of  the  milk  of  each  of  them. 

oz.  dwts. 
No.  1      -     -     -    3      6 

2  -     -    -     1      6 

3  -     -     -     1     12 

4  -     -     -     1     10 

5  -     -     -     1     14 

6  -     -     -     1       6 


10  8,  which  divi- 
ded by  6,  leaves  nearly  1  oz.  14|  dwts.,  or  about 
seven-eighths  of  the  "weight  of  butter  ii-om  the 
samequantity  of  milk.  Then,  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  milk  yielded  by  the  short-horn  gave  her 
decidedly  the  preftirence,  so  far  as  the  simple  pro- 
duce was  concerned. 

This  experiment  brought  to  light  another  good 
quality  in  the  improved  short-horn,  which,  if  not 
altogether  unsus|)ected,  was  not  sufFiciently  acted 
upon — that  she  improved  as  a  dairy  cow  as  she 
got  older.  The  cow,  a  quart  of  whose  milk 
produced  more  than  3  oz.  of  butler,  was  six  years 
old  ;  the  other  five  were  only  two  years  old  ;  at  all 
events,  the  experiment  proved  that  her  milk  waa 
richer  at  six  years  old,  than  it  had  been  at  two. 
This  is  a  subject  which  deserves  investigation. 

Another  circumstance  is  somewhat  connected 
with  such  an  inquiry.  The  Kyloe  and  the  long- 
horn  cattle  seem  to  care  little  about  change  of  sit- 
uation and  pasture;  but  the  short-horn  is  not  so 
easily  reconciled  to  a  change;  and  her  milk  is  not 
at  first  either  so  abundant  or  so  good  as  it  after- 
wards becomes. 

A  prejudice  likewise  existed,  and  perhaps  does 
yet  in  the  minds  of  some  dairymen,  against  the 
large  improved  short-horns.  The  breed  gen- 
erally are  great  consumers  ;  and  it  was  also  sup- 
posed that,  in  proportion  to  the  condiiion  of  ihe 
cow,  she  was  likely  to  run  to  flesh  instead  of  yiel- 
ding milk,  and  therefore  a  ratlier  small  cow  was 
selected,  and  one  that  did  not  carry  about  her 
many  proofs  ol"  point. 

That  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  food  consumed  by  diffi-rent  breeds  of  cattle,  can- 
not be  doubted;  and  that  the  short-horns  occupy 
the  highest  rank  among  the  consumers  of  food  is 
evidenl  enough  ;  but  we  never  could  be  persuaded 
that  the  difference  of  size  in  the  same  breed  made 
any  material  difference  in  the  appetite,  or  the  fijod 
consumed.     When  they  stand  side  by  side  in  the 
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stall  or  the  co\v-hou.«e,  and  experience  has  langlit 
us  the  proper  averaire  quantity  ol'lood,  liie  little 
one  eats  her  share,  and  the  larger  one  seldom  eats 
more,  even  when  it  is  put  before  her.  There  are 
occapional  ditierences  in  the  consumption  ol'  Ibod 
by  diHerent  animals,  but  these  arise  liu'  oliener 
I'rom  constitution,  or  Irom  some  unknown  cause, 
than  from  diflerence  of  size.  Experience  does, 
however,  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
that  the  larger  cattle,  tlie  breed  and  other  circum- 
Btances  being  the  same,  yield  the  greatest  quantity 
of  milk. 

Experience  has  also  proved  another  tiling — that 
(he  good  grazinir  points  of  a  cow,  and  even  her 
being  in  liiir  store  condition,  do  not  necessarily 
interiere  with  her  milkiUiT  (jualitie?.  They  prove 
that  she  has  the  disposition  to  fatten  about  her, 
but  which  will  not  be  called  into  injurious  exercise 
until,  in  the  natural  process  of  time,  or  designedly 
by  us,  she  is  dried.  She  will  yield  nearly  as'much 
milk  as  her  unthrifty  neighbor,  and  milk  of  a  su- 
perior quality,  and  at  lour,  live,  or  six  years  old, 
miglit  be  pitied  against  any  Kyloe,  while^vve  have 
the  pledge  that  it  will  cost  us  little  to  prepare  her 
for  the  butcher,  when  we  have  done  with  her  as  a 
milker.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  many  of  the  Lon- 
don dairymen  now  act,  when  they  change  their 
cows  so  frequently  as  they  do  ;  but  whether  this, 
even  allowing  the  rapidity  with  whicli  the  beasts 
fatten,  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  mode  of 
management,  will  be  the  subject  of  future  inquiry. 

Some  time  after  Mr.  Walton's  experiment,  the 
following  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Calvert, 
of  Sandysike,  near  Branqoton,  on  the  quantity  of 
butter  yielded  by  one  of  his  improved  short-horns. 
The  milk  was  kept  and  churned  separately  from 
that  ol'the  other  slock,  and  the  (ollowinfr  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  number  ol  pounds  of  butter  obtained 
in  each  week  :  7,  10,  10,  12.  17,  13,  13,  13,  15,  16, 
15,  12,  13,  13,  13,  14,  14,  13,  12,  12, 13,  11,  12, 10, 
10,  8,  10,  9,  10,  7,  7,  7. 

From  this  it  appears  tliat  there  were  churned 
373  pounds  of  butter  in  the  space  of  32  weeks. 
The  cow  gave  28  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  about 
Midsummer,  and  would  average  nearly  20  quarts 
per  day  for  20  weeks.  She  gave  more  milk  when 
ehe  was  depastured  in  the  summer  than  when  she 
was  soiled  in  the  house,  inconsequence  of  the  very 
hot  weather.  She  was  lame  during  six  weeks, 
Irom  "foul  in  the  leet,"  which  lessened  the  quan- 
tity of  afilk  during  that  time  ;  and  the  experiment 
was  discontinued,  because  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
sup|)ly  of  turnips,  and  the  milk  of  the  whole  of  ihe 
herd  was  rapidly  diminishillL^  For  the  first  fort- 
night after  calving,  she  was  allowed  a  little  broken 
corn  ;  and  from  that  period  to  llip  commencement 
of  the  turnip-season,  she  lived  entirely  on  grass, 
with  some  cut  clover,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
ehelter  her  from  the  inclement  heat.  Tiie  pasture 
was  by  no  means  of  a  superior  quality. 

Af  er  such  a  record — and  it  is  far  fiom  being  a 
singular  one, — "there  can  be  no  doubt,"  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  reporter,  "of  the  possihiliiy  of 
raising  a  breed  of  milking  short-horns,  which  will 
surpass  every  variety  ol  cattle  in  the  kingdom." 
We  may,  perhafjs,  salely  add,  that  we  have  that 
breed,  and  that  it  only  requires  a  lit'le  care  in  the 
selection,  and  in  crossing,  to  perpetuate  it. 


mp:asurement  of  corn-cribs  and  grana- 
riks.  climatic  op  italy,  and  oftub  val- 
ley  and  i'ikdmont  of  virginia. 

To  tlio  Editor  of  tlic  Farmers'  Ri^gissr. 

Rockbridge  Co..  June  9th,  1839. 

In  an  early  iiuml)er  of  the  Farmers'  Register, 
you  published  a  communication  from  one  of  your 
correspondents,  containing  an  easy  and  convenient 
method  of  calculating  the  contents  of  a  corn-crib, 
&c.,  in  barrels.  The  method  there  given,  will,  no 
doubt  belound  very  useful  to  all  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  count  iheir  corn, by  the  l)arrel;  but  we, 
who  live  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  are  accustomed 
to  estimate  our  corn,  as  well  as  our  wheat,  by  the 
bushel.  A  rule,  then,  of  convenient  and  ready 
application,  fur  calculating  the  number  of  bushels 
contained  in  a  corn-crib  will  suit  us  better  than 
the  one  you  have  given.  I  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  such  a  rule  more  than  thirty  years.  It  is, 
however,  not  one  of  my  own  invention.  I  found 
it  in  some  work  on  agriculture,  I  think,  'Bordley's 
Husbandry.'  It  is  very  similar  to  the  rule  I  have 
alluded  to  for  calculating  by  the  barrel.  They 
are  both  founded  on  exactly  the  same  principles, 
I  think. 

The  rule  for  finding  the  content  of  a  crib,  gra- 
nary, &c.  in  bushels,  is  the  following. 

Find  the  content  of  the  crib  or  granary  in  cu- 
bic feet;  then  multiply  the  cubic  feet  by  8,  and 
fiom  the  product  cut  off  one  figure  to  the  right 
hand;  the  remainder  is  the  content  in  bushels. 

Example.  Suppose  a  corn-crib  to  be  20  feet 
long,  8  leet  wide,  and  9  feet  high;  by  multiplying 
these  numbers  together  we  shall  have  the  contents 
in  cubic  lijet,  viz.  1440;  this  number  multiplied  by 
8  will  give  11520.  Cut  off  the  nought  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  content  in  Itiishels  will  be 
1152.  If  the  crib  be  filled  with  corn  in  the  ear, 
lake  one-hiilf  of  the  content  in  bushels,  and  the 
content  in  shelled  corn  will  be  570. 

This  rule  is  not  precisely  accurate.  It  is  found- 
ed on  the  supposition  that  a  bushel  contains  a 
cubic  foot  and  a  quarter;  but  our  stalutary  bushel  is 
somewhat  less  than  a  cubic  foot  and  a  quarter. 
When  Mr.  Jeflerson  was  secretary  of  state  of 
the  United  States,  he  made  an  elaborate  report  on 
weights  and  measures,  in  wiiich  he  recommended 
to  congress  that  a  cubic  lijot  and  a  quarter  should 
be  adopted  as  the  content  of  the  bushel  for  the 
United  States.  No  law  was  ever  passed  by  con- 
gress on  the  subject,  but  il  Mr.  Jefferson's  recom- 
mendation had  been  adopted,  the  rule  1  have 
mentioned  would  be  precisely  accurate.  It  ap- 
proaches accuracy,  however,  so  nearly  as  to  an- 
swer all  common  purposes.  The  cubic  foot  and  a 
quarter  contains  2160  cubic  inches;  the  statutary 
bushel  2150/0  cubic  inches,  which  is  9/jy  cubic 
inches  less  than  Jefferson's  bushel;  but  9j%  cubic 
inches  is  but  little  more  than  a  gill,  and  would 
make  a  diflerence  of  about  a  bushel  in  two  liun- 
dred. 

While  I  am  on  Ihe  subject  of  measures,  I  would 
remark  that,  until  lately,  I  had  never  seen  an 
arithmetic  in  common  use,  which  contained  a 
complete  table  of  dry  measure.  They  tell  us  how 
many  gallons  make  a  peck,  and  how  many  pecks 
make  a  bushel;  but  they  do  not  tell  us  how  many 
cubic  inches  are  in  a  gallon.  If  we  lake  the  cu- 
bic inches  in  a  wine  gallon  as  our  standard,  our 
bushel  will   be  too  small;  if  we  take  those  in  a 
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beer  gallon,  our  bushel  will  be  too  large.  Mr.  Da- 
vies,  the  proiessor ol"  mathematics  at  West  Point, 
published  an  arithmetic  a  (e\v  years  ago,  intend- 
ed for  common  schools,  which  contains  a  very 
complete  table;  but  the  work  1  believe  has  not  yet 
come  into  common  use,  although  it  is  certainly 
superior  to  those  generally  used. 

The  extra-;!  li-om  Arthur  Young's  'Notes  on  the 
Agriculture  of'Lomhardy,'  published  in  the  number 
of  the  Register  for  last  April,  page  196  under  the 
word  "Omission,"  surprised  me  exceedingly.  I 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  cli- 
mate of  Italy,  especially  of  the  northern  and  middle 
parts,  as  amongst  the  most  pleasant  in  the  world; 
but  Mr.  Young  informs  us  that  "the  great  com- 
plaint in  Piedmont  is  the  excessive  heat  in  sum- 
mer; equal,  he  was  assured,  to  almost  any  that  is 
felt  on  the  globe,  and  of  a  suffocating  quality; 
while  the  frosts  in  winter  are  as  severe,  in  the  con- 
trary extreme."'  While  I  considered  the  climate 
of  Italy,  in  general,  so  pleasant,  I  thought  that  of 
Florence  peculiarly  so.  With  the  idea  of  Flo- 
rence, I  always  associate  the  ideas  of  clear  sun- 
shine, of  flowers,  and  of  JMillon's  Valombrosa; 
but  if  seems  it  was  all  an  illusion  ;  ior  Mr.  Young 
says — "I  was  at  Florence  in  the  beijinning  of 
November,  and  the  ice  was  four  inches  thick." 
He  tells  us  also  that  "one-fif"th  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  are  calculated  to  be  destroyed 
by  hail  and  other  accidents."  And  again  he  says, 
"in  the  management  of  the  vines  in  the  Parma- 
san,  there  is  a  practice  which  shows  the  constant 
dread  of  severe  fi-osts.  All  the  vines  are  now  (in 
November)  turned  down,  and  the  end  shoots  bu- 
ried in  the  earth  to  preserve  them" — although 
this  operation  injures  them.  Ice  four  inches  thick 
on  the  first  of  November,  and  vines  buried  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  winter  frosts,  indicate  a  severi- 
ty of  winter  cold,  very  near  to  that  of  JNlontreal 
and  Quebec  in  Canada. 

I  have  long  considered  our  great  limestone  val- 
ley, and  the  range  of  counties  in  Virginia  imme- 
diately east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  as  naturally  the 
most  desirable  country  in  the  United  States,  My 
principle  objection  to  it  was,  that  it  was  too  cold  in 
winter,  and  too  warm  in  summer.  But  as  in  these 
respects  it  seems  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  far 
lamed  Italy,  the  objection  must  be  given  up. 

While  I  think  so  highly  of  the  "valley"  and 
the  Piedment  country  east  of  the  Blue  Ridjre,  I 
would  not  disparage  the  tide-water  region  of  Vir- 
ginia. When  you  drain  your  marshes  and  mill- 
ponds,  and  your  fields,  and  prosecute  an  economi- 
cal and  careful  system  of  cultivation,  j-our  country 
will  become  as  productive  and  as  beautiful  as  the 
Netherlands  of  Europe.  But  I.  who  li-om  my  in- 
fancy, have  been  accustomed  to  hills  and  moun- 
tains, could  not  live  comlorlably  in  a  plain  conn- 
try,  out  of  sight  of  clear  purling  streams,  verdant 
fields,  and  picturesque  scenery. 

One  other  thing  in  your  quotations  respecting 
northern  Italy,  has  sur|)rised  me.  From  Arthur 
Young's  description  of  northern  Italy,  it  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  fe,rtile  and  best  culti- 
vated countries  in  the  world;  but  fi-om  Professor 
Symonds,  account  published  in  your  last  May 
number,  it  seems  that  it  is  torn  to  fragments  by 
mountain  torrents.  The  devastation  he  describes 
is  terrible.  I  have  no  data  by  which  to  asccr!;iin 
accurately  the  year  when  Arthur  Young  made 
his  tour  in  Italy;  but  I  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  sup- 


posing it  to  have  been  about  45  years  ao-o.  Nei- 
ther (lo  I  know  when  Prolt'ssor  Symonds  made  his 
tour;  but  say  5  years  ago,  it  would  then  seem  that 
great  change  in  the  country  (if  indeed,  there  has 
been  a  change,)  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
short  space  of  about  40  years.  This  does  not  ar- 
gue mucli  in  favor  of  modern  improvement,  at 
least  in  that  country. 

From  the  garrulous  strain  of  part  of  this  com- 
munication, you  will  readily  believe  that  the  wri- 
ter chose  a  proper  signature,  when  he  adopted 
that  of  Senex. 

P.  S.  Our  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  in  that  part  of 
the  valley  in  which  I  live,  promise  a  most  abun- 
dant crop.  In  some  parts  of  the  valley  I  have 
understood  they  are  not  so  good.  Much  rain, 
however,  would  spoil  our  fair  prospects.  The 
timothy  in  our  meadows,  this  season,  has  almost 
all  turned  to  cheat;  but  as  you  will,  probably,  not 
like  this  phraseology,  it  being  contrary  to  your 
theory,  I  will  say  that  our  meadows,  which  for- 
merly produced  timothy,  this  season  produce  cheat. 
This  will  be  a  serious  draw-back  on  our  fiirmers, 
as  cheat  is  a  very  worthless  crop.  Clover  is  very 
scarce,  so  that  our  horses  must  depend,  the  ensu- 
ing year,  chiefly  on  grain  feeding.  S. 

[The  article  by  Professor  Symonds  is  much  ol- 
der than  our  correspondent  supposed.  It  was  first 
published  in  1784.  Young's  tour  in  Lombardy 
was  made  in  17S9. — Ed.  Far.  Reg.] 


COUIVTER  ESTIMATES,  AND  OBJECTIONS  TO 
THE  ALLEGED  PROFITS  OF  MULBERRY 
CULTURE.  NEW  OBSTACLES  TO  THE  TRO- 
PICAL PLANT,  SCHEME  AND  OPERATIONS. 

Translations  of  extracts  from  tivo  letters  written 
■in  Spanish  by  myself  to  Sr.  Don  M.  Margalli, 
ex-governor  of  Tabasco,  and  dated  at  the  Con- 
sulate A.  Campeachy,  3rd  and  5th  March,  1836. 

"I  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  morus  multicaulis 
by  adding  some  data  derived  from  many  experi- 
ments. 1.  The  quantity  of  leaves  which  may  be 
produced  by  one  mecate*  of  mulberry  trees  can  be 
estimated  at  an  average  weight  of 'ten  quintals. f 
Some  cultivators  say  8,  others  9,  others  13  quin- 
tals ;  and  some  even  estimrae  the  produce  as  high 
asii-om  13^  to  27  quintals  the  mecate:  but  it  should 
be  observed  that  they  speak  of  periods  differing 
from  the  5th  to  the  26lh  year  of  the  plantation.  I 
have  extracted  these  proportions  from  the  mea- 
sures of  French  hectares  and  English  acres  ;  and 
hence  I  have  arrived  at  the  resulting  inference, 
that  without  exaggeration  one  may  e^x tract  from 
trees  in  the  third  year  at  the  rate  of  10  quintals  of 
lea\es  from  each  mecate  in  each  crop,  i.  e.  20 
quintals  of  leaves  from  one  mecate  in  one  year. 
2.  The  quantity  of  cocoons  that  may  be  obtained 
from  one  quintal  of  leaves,  I  place  at  the  medium 
of  six  pounds  and  a  half  of  cocoons.  Some  per- 
sons have  obtained  5  to  5\  and  5J  pounds,  and 
others  7;^  to  7i  lbs.  cocoons  to  each  quintal  of 


*  One  mecate  equal  one-tenth  ot  an  acre. 
t  One  quintal  equal  100  pounds. 
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leaves  ;  but  as  the  smaller  quamities  were  obtainer] 
from  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  I  believe 
the  proportion  of  6.^  pounds  oi'  cocoons  to  one 
quintal  of  leaves  to  bo  very  moderate.  3.  The 
quantity  of  leaves  consumed  by  one  ounce  ofeggs 
may  average  twenty  quintals.  The  cultivators 
vary  much  in  their' estimates  of  the  quantity  of 
leaves  constimed  by  the  worms  which  are  born 
irom  one  ounce  of"  eggs,  the  number  of  which  ex- 
ceeds 50,000  worms  ;  but  we  should  consider  that 
the  most  experiments  were  made  with  the  leaves 
of  the  white  mulberry.  The  following  numbers 
indicate  the  dillerent  results  :  IQi  qqis.,  11  qqis. 
88  lbs  ;  13  qqIs.  20  lbs.,  16  qqls.,  19  qqIs.,  20  qqIs., 
and  even  25  quintals  of  leaves,  for  one  ounce  of 
eo-gs.  In  view  of  these  experiments  I  believe 
nTj'self  sufficiently  liberal  in  conceding  20  qqls.  of 
leaves  for  one  ounce  of  eggs.  4.  The  quantity  of 
cocoons  produced  by  one  ounce  ol"  eggs  must  con- 
sequently vary  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
leaves  consumed,  and  according  to  my  estimate 
of  6^  lb.  for  1  qql.x20=130  pounds  of  cocoons 
from  1  oz.  of  eggs.  The  results  of  experiments 
have  varied  from'50  to  60,  70,  92|,  97|,  116,  121, 
123i,  140,  and  even  165  pounds  cocoons  to  1  oz. 
eggs.  5.  The  medium  quantity  of  net  siik  (i-om 
1  lb.  of  cocoons  may  be  estimated  at  one-tenth,  or 
1  lb.  silk  to  10  lb.  cocoons. 

Recapitulation. 

1st  fact.  1  mecale  of  mulberries  yields  10  qqls. 
leaves  each  crop,  or  20  quintals  on  the  two  crops 
for  one  year. 

2nd.  1  quintal  of  leaves  gives  6^  pounds  of  co- 
coons, which  equals  130  lb.  ibr  two  crops  from  one 
mecate  one  year. 

3.  1  ounce  of  eggs  consumes  20  qqls.  of  leaves, 
or  produce  of  one  mecate  for  one  year,  equal  half 
ounce  eggs  ibr  one  crop  of  10  quintals. 

4.  1  oi^unce  of  eggs  will  yield  130  pounds  of  co- 
coons from  one  mecate,  as  noted  in  tact  2nd. 

5.  1  pound  of  cocoons  yields  one-tenth  silk  ; 
i.  e.  13  lb.  silk  from  one  mecate  in  two  crops  in 
one  year. 

And  hence  5  mecates=100  quintals  leaves== 
650  lb.  cocoons=65  lb.  net  silk,  at  ^5=325  dol- 
lars, one  year.  Giving  to  the  cultivator  75  dollars 
for  the  leaves,  calculated  at  4  francs  the  quintal ; 
to  the  raiser  107  dollars  6|  shillings  net  for  the  co- 
coons, or  S1S2  61  gross,  at  1^  francs  the  pound  ; 
to  the  reeler  142  dollars  1^  shillings  net  for  the 
silks,  or  S325. 

Hence — one  mecate  yields  to  the  cultiva- 
tor in  leaves,  in  two  crops,  valued  at  75 

cts.thelOOlb. 815  00 

To   the  rearer  of  130  lb.  cocoons  from 
those  2000  lb.  leaves,  gross  ^36  56^ 
cents,  at  28J  cts.,  or  net     -         -         -     21  56^ 
To  the  reeler  of  13  lb.  of  silk  from  those 
130  lb.  cocoons,  gross  65  dollars,  at  ^5 
ornet       -        -        -        -        -        -     28  43| 

But  admitting  that  from  each  quintal  of  leaves 
there  should  be  obtained  solely  the  minimum  of  5 
pounds  of  cocoons,  and  that  both  the  leaves  and 
the  cocoons  should  be  sold  in  Yucatan  at  33.i  per 
cent,  less  than  their  price  in  France,  or  what  is  the 
same  that  the  French  should  sell  their  leaves  and 
cocoons  at  50  per  cent,  more  i^an  the  people  of 
Yucatan;  nevertheless,  the  business  will  still  be 
more  profitable  than  any  other  cultivation  in  this 
peninsula.     At  50  cts.  the  100  lb.  leaves,  and  at 


18|  cts.  for  1  lb.  cocoons,  one  mecale  yields  10 
dollars  a  year  to  the  cultivator  of  the  leaves  ;  and 
i24  37^  gross,  or  814  37,^-  net  to  the  rearer  of  the 
cocoons ;  and  at  ift3  33=|  cis.  for  1  lb.  silk,  it  yields 
$43  33^  gross,  or  $18  96  net  to  the  reeler. 
That  is,  $10  leaves+14  37^  net  cocoons-f  18  96 
net  silk=$43  33^  cents. 

Henry  Perrine." 
Note  by  H.  P.  at  Indian  Key,  25th  Jlpril,  1839. 

The  last  estimates  proportioned  to  an  English 
acre  will  be  ten  times  the  number  and  value. 
That  is,  one  acre  should  yield  in  two  crops  20,000 
pounds  of  leaves,  at  halt^  a  cent  a  pound=.S100; 
of  coconns  1300  pounds  at  ISi^  cents  a  pound= 
•92 13  75  cts.  gross,  or  $143  75  cts.  net  ;  of  silk 
130  jiounds,  at  $3  33i=$433  33^  cts.  gross,  or 
$189  60  cts.  net. 

For  one  crop,  leaves  from  one  acre,  gross  $50  ; 
cocoons  $121  87i  ;  silk  $216  66. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Register. 

Indian  Key.  Tropical,  Florida,  ? 
25  th  j^pril,  1839.      \ 

Sir — Having  attentively  examined  the  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  mulberry  and  silk-culture, 
by  Dr.  Wm.  Gibbons,  of  Delaware,  published  in 
your  February  No.,  on  the  85-6  pages  ;  and,  "as 
doctors  will  disagree,"  bolievinor  that  all  similar 
•'estimates,"  however  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  sale  of  mulberry  cuttings,  will  prove  injurious 
to  the  culture  of  silk-worms,  I  send  you  a  counter 
estimate,  based  on  the  quantity  of  leaves  that  may 
commonly  be  raised  by  ordinary  cultivation  on  ordi- 
nary soils.  So  far  as  I  can  understand  your  opi- 
nions, I  believe  they  agree  perfectly  with  mine  in 
the  following  positions.  1st,  That  the  national 
importance  cf  the  combined  propagation  of  the 
mulberry  and  production  of  silk  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  hypothesis  that  this  branch  of  indus- 
try will  yield  more  profit  than  an  equal  aiiiouiit  of 
labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  culture  of  corn 
or  of  cotton,  2nd,  That  the  great  national  ad- 
vantages of  this  new  branch  of  industry  will  re- 
sult fi-om  the  facts  that  it  will  as  profitably  employ 
those  poor  soils  and  feeble  persons  that  cannot  be 
profitably  dedicated  to  the  culture  of  corn  or  cotton, 
or  any  of  our  old  staples  of  agriculture.  3.  That 
as  a  small  surface  of  the  poorest  soils  cultivated 
by  the  poorest  man  will  yield  leaves  enough  for 
the  feeblest  persons  in  health,  sex  or  age,  of  the 
largest  family  to  feed  unto  worms  and  to  reel  into 
silk,  the  great  national  result  will  be  to  cover  our 
hitherto  worthless  soils  with  a  dense  population  of 
small   cultivators,  and  of  family  manufacturers. 

In  relation  to  the  profit  of  raising  mulberry 
leaves  alone,  I  long  since,  even  in  the  tropical 
climate  of  Yucatan,  made  the  following  esti- 
mate, viz:  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  mulberry 
leaves  lor  food  for  silk-ioorms  is  about  equal  to 
their  intrinsic  value  Ibr  fodder  for  milk  cows  !  ! 
As  a  collateral  conclusion,  1  add  that  the  de- 
sideratum is  not  merely  to  get  the  species  of^ 
mulberry  which  will  yield  the  greatest  weight  of 
leaves  to  the  surface  of  a  single  acre  of  the  poor- 
est lands,  but  also  that  which  will  yield  the  great- 
est vveiizht  of  leaves  to  the  labor  of  a  single  hour,^ 
or  pinrrle  hand.  Indeed,  for  the  steril  islands  ot 
Tropical  Florida,  I  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
morus  nuilticaulis  more  highly  as  fodder  for  cows, 
to  convert  into  milk,  than  as  food  for  worms  to  con- 
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vert  into  silk  ;  yet  Rt  either  purpose  I  should  not 
estimate  the  value  oi'  its  culling  at  half  a  cent, 
or  one-eighth  of  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  al- 
thouf^h  here  the  trees  wilJ  yield  at  least  two  crops 
a  year. 

Counter  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  morns  mulii- 
catdis  for  silk-culture. 

1.  One  acre  of  the  poorest  soil,  with  common 
culture,  may  commonly  yield  5000  lb.  leaves  per 
ttcre, 

2.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  leaves  wilh  common 
ruanafrement  maycoaimonly  yield  1  lb.  silk. 

3.  Hence  one  acre  ol'  the  poorest  soils,  wilh 
common  labor  and  common  success,  may  yield 
251b.  silk, 

4.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  silk  might  commonly 
be  reeled  li-om  250  Ik  cccoons,  ef  400  to  each  pouiid. 

5.  The  relaiivc  value  of  leaves  is  estimated  at 
-one-fourth  ihe  quantily  of  cocoons. 

6.  The  relative  value  ol  picking  and  transport- 
ing the  leaves  at  one-lijurth  ditto. 

Hence — 

Isl.  One  pouTid  of  ordinary  raw  silk,  as  com- 
monly reeled,  may  bear  the  average  price  of  ,*!3. 

2.  The  ten  pounds  of  cocoons  from  which  the 
«ilk  would  be  reeled,  at  20  cts.  per  lb.,  equal  ^2. 

3.  The  two  liuniired  pounds  of  leaves  eaten 
lo  make  those  cocoons,  at  one-lburth  [the  value  of 
the  cocoons,]  or  ^  cent  per  lb.=50  cents. 

4.  The  picking  and  transportation  of  said  200 
lb.  leaves  to  the  cocoonery,  at  one-fourth— 50  cts. 

Thus  for  one  cent — 

1.  The  cultivator  must  raise  4  lb.  of  leaves  j  and 
the  picker  must  transport  them  lor  one  cent. 

2.  The  li'eder  must  rear  40  worms  into  cocoons; 
and  the  reeler  must  unwind  them  for  one  cent. 
Now  if  the  farmer  can  get  but  25  cts.  (he  100  lb. 
for  leaves  on  the  trees,  or  50  cts.  when  carried  to 
market,  he  will  obtain  for  5000  lb.  but  12^-  dollars 
per  acre  in  the  field,  or  iT^25  at  ihe  cocoonery.  And 
what  larmer  would  consent  for  this  result  to  give 
even  half  a  cent  each  for  1200  cuttings,  or  j^60 
the  acre  2 

Charles  Howe,  esq.  of  this  islet,  who  has  been 
propagating  the  njorus  multicaulis  on  this  barren 
rock  during  upwards  of  two  years  past,  has  ocen 
forced,  by  the  removal  of  his  fence,  to  avail  himscll 
of  an  accidental  rain  at  the  season,  in  setting  out 
the  cuttings  of  the  trees  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  left  outside  of  his  enclosure,  is  now 
multiplying  them  lor  the  express  purpose  of  af- 
fording fodder  lor  his  cows  during  the  dry  season, 
when  the  common  grass  herbage  is  withered  or 
dead.  He  obtained  them  at  first  under  the  com- 
mon delusive  impressions  of  the  great  profits  to 
be  derived  from  the  silk  culture ;  and  indeed  if 
there  be  any  profits  at  ail,  north  of  Florida,  he  wa« 
certainly  warranted  in  the  inftirence  that  he  could 
make  at  the  least  double  profits,  by  the  fact  that 
in  Tropical  Florida  the  trees  will  yield,  at  the  very 
least,  double  the  weight  of  foliage  every  year. 
And  hence,  at  all  events,  whether  as  Ibdder  for 
cows  or  feed  for  worms,  if  the  leaves  can  be  raised 
in  the  middle  states  at  any  profit,  they  can  be 
raised  here  at  one  hundred  per  cent.  more.  As 
during  the  last  eight  years,  I  have  almost  con- 
stantly used  a  manfukl  writer.,  I  am  enabled  to 
transmit  you  the  copy  of  some  estimates  made  by 
me  at  Campeachy,  in  March,  1836,  in  order  to 
Btimulate  the  indolent  Mexicans  to  engage  in  the 
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combined  propagation  of  the  mulberrj;;  and  the 
culture  of  silk.  You  will  perceive  by  the  data 
contained  in  that  article  that  1  was  misled  into  the 
error  of  admitting  ten  thousand  pounds  of  leaves 
to  one  crop  from  one  acre,  which  is  just  100  per 
cent,  more  than  S  am  now  willing  to  admit  will  be 
commonly  obtained,  by  common  culture,  from  one 
acre  of  the  poorest  soils.  Judging,  however,  by 
the  variant  estimates  of  those  writers  who  wish 
it>  encourage  the  sales  of  mulberry  trees  at  high 
prices,  one  hundred  per  cent,  is  a  very  trivial  mis- 
take !  In  the  table  of  probable  produce  per  acre, 
given  by  E.  Roberts,  from  16  dilierent  persons,  we 
find  the  numberof  pounds  of  silk  varying  from  18 
to  27,  and  61  lbs.  iii  the  lowest,  to  333',  to  666,  and 
even  1296  lbs.  in  the  highest;  and  hence  the  esti- 
mate of  the  leaves  per  acre  multiplied  by  200  lb, 
leaves  for  1  lb.  silk,  must  vary  Irom  3600  lbs.  to 
259,200  lbs.  of  leaves  to  the  acre!  !  or  7200  per 
cent!  !  !  Mr.  Roberts  very  gravely  remarks  that 
some  of  these  are  quite  too  high  ! !  and  then  very 
gravely  sums  up  the  total,  divides  by  10,  and  as- 
sumes that  249  /j5  lbs.  at  $\  per  lb.  or  ^1000  per 
acre,  may  saliily  be  put  down  as  the  average  pro- 
fits !  !  !  This  mode  of  ascertaining  profits  reminds 
me  of  the  mode  of  ascertaining  damages  prac- 
tised by  a  frontier  jury  in  Illinois,  when  I  resided 
there  many  years  ago,  Eacli  juror  chalked  dowH 
his  individual  estiuiate  of  the  damages  in  a  suit 
for  assault,  the  lowest  being  one  cent  and  the 
highest  500  dollars,  the  aiigregate  of  600  was  di- 
vided by  12,  and  the  verdift  brought  in  lor 50  dol- 
lars !  Rut  seriously,  tlu'se  extravagantly  discor- 
dant estimates  will  injure  the  progress  ol  legitimate 
silk-culiure  in  the  United  States.  I  have  seen  the 
weight  of  leaves  requisite  lor  one  ounce  ol  eggs 
vary  from  1050  to  2500  lbs.  in  eitiraalcs ;  the 
weiglii  of  cocoons  from  one  ounce  of  eggs  vary 
from  §0  to  165  lbs. ;  the  weight  of  cocoons  from 
100  lbs.  leaves  from  3]  lbs.  to  7;f  lbs.  ;  the  weight 
of  cocoons  for  1  lb.  silk,  from  8  to  13  lbs.;  the 
number  of  cocoons  lor  1  lb.  silk  from  2000  to 
6000  !  !  What  the  public  wants  are  positive  facts 
fi'om  the  bona  fide  silk-culturists  themselves. 
When  a  series  of  poor  men  on  the  poorest  soils 
shall  credibly  testify  that  their  ordinary  crops  of 
leaves,  with  ordinary  culture,  have  exceeded  5000 
lbs.  leaves  per  acre,  I  shall  believe  the  facts,  but 
not  till  then.  With  these  moderate  opinions  of 
the  value  of  the  silk  culture,  I  nevertheless  esti- 
mate its  national  importance  on  a  much  higher 
scale  than  those  who  attempt  to  seduce  the  public 
by  the  specious  prospect  of  speedier  and  greater 
profits  than  are  obtained  li-om  our  old  staples  ol  ag- 
riculture. 

I  was  the  first  person  that  introduced  the  mo- 
rus  multicaulis,  not  only  in  Tropical  Florida, 
but  into  any  part  of  East  Florida,  i^y  the  '.Silk 
Culturist'  of  July,  1836,  p.  123,  I  perceive  that 
under  the  date  of  St.  Augustine,  June,  1836,  a 
Mr.  D.  Brown,  claims  that  honor  by  saying,  '-In 
November,  of  '33  I  anived  in  S!.  Augustine  with 
fitly  small  plants  of  the  morus  multicaulis,  obtained 
fi'om  Mrs.  Parmenlier.  They  were  the  first  ever 
brought  to  Florida." 

Now  the  facts  are,  that  the  same  worthy  lady, 
under  date  of  the  5th  April,  1833,  slujiped  for 
me  twelve  trees  of  morus  multicaulis  in  the 
schr.  Olynihus,  Capt.  Trowbridge,  care  ol  T.  A. 
Browne,  Key  West,  by  whom  they  were  for- 
warded (or  rather  backwarded)  north-eastwatdly 
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e&y  150  milea  to  John  Dubose,  inspector  ai 
Cape  Florida,  where  they  arrived  on  the  20ih 
May,  1833, 

I  tai<e  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  publicly 
that  the  patriotic  Madame  Parmenlier  not  only 
eent  for  nie  at  the  same  time  to  Cape  Florida  a 
fine  assortment  ol"  valuable  plan's,  l)ut  that  she 
refused  to  accept  any  pecuniary  compensation  tor 
even  the  moras  mullicaulis.  To  this  highly  en- 
hghtened  woman,  and  to  her  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent daughter,  vvaa  Professor  Ramen  de  la  Sagra, 
of  the  botanical  garden  at  Havana,  indebtetl  lor 
the  first  tree  of  morua  multicaulis  and  for  the  first 

eggS; 

first  essay:  .     .    „ 

the  culture  of  silk  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  vvhicli 


3,  in  the  I'all  of  1832,  with  which  he  made  the 
essays  on   the  propagation  of  tlie  plant  and 


Key  during  the  winter,  and  both  lieutenants  rea- 
dily promised  this  trilling  assistance.  After  the 
remrn  ol"  Lieut.  Shubrick  from  his  ordinary  cruise 
to  the  Cape,  he  inlbrmed  nie  that  he  could  not  find 
a  single  plant  such  as  I  deacribed,  although  I  had 
given  hmi  the  printed  documents  and  especial  di- 
rections; but  his  pilot  accidentally  conlt^ssed  that 
he  had  pulled  up  some  large  leaved  mulberries  in 
the  garden  of  JVlr.  Dubose  on  the  Miami  river, 
and  transplanted  them  in  Soldier'^s  Key,  some  miles 
south  of  the  lighthouse  on  Key  Bizeains  !  !  Lieut. 
Coste  of  the  Revenue  Cutter,  then  professed  hi3 
willingness  to  remedy  the  defaults  of  the  trans- 
port sloop  ;  but  instead  of  trans!i3rring  my  plants 
lo  the  preparatory  nursery  on  lower  Malacumba, 
he  lias  actually  continued  to  transplant  them  in 


resulted  in  the  conviction  that  there,  as  in  Guada-  !  his  own  enclosure  onthe  opposite  islet  of  Tea- Table 


loupe,  ten  crops  of  cocoons  can  be  raised  every 
year;  and  if  so  in  tropical  Cuba,  ten  crops  can  be 
annually  raised  in  tropical  Florida.  By  the  by, 
my  l'an)ily  are  now  engaged  in  experimeniing 
with  Jour  or  five  varieties  of  silk-worms,  some  of 
which  are  how  spinning  their  cocoons;  and  as  they 
keep  an  accurate  record,  the  copy  shall  be  at  your 
service. 

If  John  Dubose  had  possessed  the  knowledge 
and  disposition  requisite  to  propagate  those  twelve 
trees  of  moras  multicaulis,  received  by  him  onthe 
20th  May,  1833,  their  progeny  on  this  25lh  April, 
1839,  might  have  been  multiplied  into  many  mil- 
lions of  trees.  But  1  have  the  great  regret  to  say 
thai  whatever  may  have  been  their  artificial  or 
eponlaneoua  propagation  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Florida,  their  number  has  been  diminishing,  by 
dishonorable  means,  since  their  speculative  value 
has  become  known  ;  as  it  seems  that  even  an  otfi- 
cer  of  the  United  States  thinks  that  he  has  as  good 
Q  right  to  them  as  the  Indians. 

To  show  how  the  power  of  our  departments  to 
do  great  good  may  be  perverted  to  do  great  evil, 
bylheir  distant  and  inlerior  agents,  1  will  give 
a   single  example.     In   July  of  last  year,   Col. 
Downing,  the  delegate  from   Florida,  requested 
Mr.  Poinsett  to  give  me  a  special  letter  of  instruc- 
tions to  the  commander  of  the  schooner  Wave  to 
render  me  any  aid  which  would  not  interfere  with 
hia  particular  duties  to  the  department.    The  Hon. 
Secretary  of  War,  moreover,  spontaneously  prof- 
fered nle^a  general  circular  to  the  same  effect,  di- 
rected to  ail  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  war 
department  in  and  near  the  territory  ol"  Florida. 
As  during  the  Indian  warfare  on  the  main  land 
the  trustees  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Company  could 
not  do  any  thing  more  useful  than  to  establish  on  the 
most  eligible  Key  a  preparatory  nursery  lor  all 
valuable   plants   which  can  be  profitably  propa- 
gated in  the  most  arid  soils,  and  hence  especially 
important  for  all  these  sieril   islands,  we  selected 
and  improved  on  lower  Matacumba,  the  site  im- 
mediately adjoining  the   xvalering  pits  for  all  the 
vessels  along  this  reef;  and   hence  the  only  aid 
under  the  instructions  of  iVir.  Pomsett  solicited 
by  myself",  was  simply  to  obtain,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Florida,  the  remaining  progeny  of  my  lieiv 
tropical  plants,  and  iranspori  tliem  to  said  nursery, 
where  all  vessels  must  necessarily  come  for  water. 
The  U.  S.  Sloop  Panther,  Lieut.  Shubrick,  and 
the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter,  Lieut.  Coste,  both  under 
the  control  of  the  commander  of  the  U.  S.  Wave, 
(which  was  rarely  and  briefly  here,)  were  fie- 
querftly  cruising  beivvefcn  Cape  Florida  and  Indian 


Key.     Be  it  understood  that  Lieut.  Coste  occupies 
and  claims  this  Key  as  his  own,  from  the  fact, 
that  since  September  last,  he  has  been  clearing  it, 
improving  it,  and  building  on  it,  with  govermental 
means  of  men  and  materials;  that  he  is  thus  con- 
verting said  Tea-Table  Key  into  a  town-site  for  a 
rival  port  of  Indian  Key,  under  the  apparent  pa- 
tronage of  the  inimical  proprietors  and  public  offi- 
cers of  Key  West;  and   that  hence,  not  content 
with  speculating  in  town  lots,  he  is  determined  to 
speculate  also  in  tropical  plants,  by  the  abuse  of 
the  same  govermental  n>eanp.     The  detriment  to 
the  preparatory  nursery,  and  consequently  to  the 
public   progress   of  agriculture   on  this   reelj  will 
be  infinitely  greater  than   the  individual   benefit 
which  can  result  to  Lieut.  Coste  himself;  as  his 
coniessed   ignorance  of  the   nature  or  culture  of 
plants  will  be  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  most 
valuable  species  which  might  otherwise  be  multi- 
pled  on   lower  Matacumba,  both  for  a  nursery  of 
abundant  supply,  and  a  model  of  successful  cul- 
ture.    You  should  be  aware  that  such  is  the  slate 
of  the  limited  society  on  this  wrecking  reef,  that 
no  injury  can  be  easily  prevented  or  redressed  by 
due  course  of  law  ;  and,  as  I  have  learned,  by  a 
long  course  of  painful  experience,  that  it  is  less 
troublesome  to  endeavor  to  forgive  injuries  than  it 
is  to  attempt  to  punish  them,    I  simply   relieve 
my  feelings  by  thus  exposing  the  facta  to  the  ag- 
ricultural community,  who  can  sympathize  with 
me  lor  these  outrageous  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  my  great  enterprise.     Besides,  were  I  even  in- 
clined  to    make    formal    charges  against  Lieut. 
Coste,  to  the  proper  department,  I  would  not  make 
them  now,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  he  will 
avoid  the   punishment  of  removal  from  otfice  on 
tire  prior  charges  of  speculating  in  town  sites,  and 
receive  the  reward  of  an   appointment   to  otlice 
under  the  collector  of  Key  West,  say  an  inspec- 
torship, which  will  enable  him  to  continue  at  Tea- 
Table  Key,  and  thus  more  efi'ectually  subserve  the 
hostility  of  the  monopolizing  proprietors  of  Key 
West  against    the    monopolizing    proprietor    of 
Indian  Key.     I  never  had,  and  never  shall  have, 
any  personal  interest  in  any  of  the  rival  islets  of 
Florida  ;  the  Tropical  Plant  Company  never  shall 
have  any  connection  with  the  rival  proprietors, 
as  partizans  of  interests  of  any  Key  in  the  Florida 
Reef;  and  as  soon  as  the  Seminoles  may  permit,  I 
shall  remove  my  family  to  some  spot  between  Cape 
Sable  and  (Jape  Florida,  to  which  a  wrecking  ves- 
sel cannot  possibly  come,  and  where  even  a  wreck- 
er's voice  cannot  possibly  be  heard.  As  Key  West, 
by  being  a  port  of  entry,  has  long  enjoyed  the 
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whole  monopoly  oP  the  wrecking  business  on  lliis 
reei^  and  as  an  additional  port  of  entry  would  at 
the  least  divide  (he  monopoly)  the  fact  that  n:ie- 
morials  have  been  presented  to  confrrese  in  favor 
ol  Indian  Key,  and  that  it  is  at  least  very  near  the 
central  position,  or  wrecking  rendezvous,  where 
the  new  port  of  entry  must  necessarily  be  made, 
furnish  sufficietit  explanations  of  the  hostilities 
of  the  proprietors  and  officers  of  Key  West,  not 
only  to  Itidian  Key  itself"  but  also  to  every  site 
and  enterprise  in  its  vicinity,  which  may  not  be 
directly  prejudiciai  to  the  prosperity  of  Indian 
Key.  Hence  you  perceive  that  the  evils  of  the 
public  vessels  cruising  on  these  coasts;  for  while 
Lieut.  Shubrick  of  tlie  U.  S.  Sloop  Panther  be- 
came the  temporary  partizan  of  Indian  Key, 
Lieut.  Coste  oC  the  Revenue  Schooner  Campbell, 
has  become  the  permanent  partizan  of  Key  West. 
The  result  of  the  whole  to  the  nursery  will  be: 
1st.  As  all  regular  mails  are  suspended,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  procure  any  plants  from  the  green 
houses  of  tile  stales,  or  of  Europe.  2nd.  As  the 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  VVar  will  continue 
to  be  perverted,  there  will  not  be  obtained  any 
plants  Irom  even  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Florida. 
3rd.  That  as  even  the  express  instructions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  as  likely  be  per- 
verted, we  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  trom  the  ste- 
ril  Bahama  island  those  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  equally  valuable  to  these  steril  Florida 
Keys,  as  the  collecter  at  Key  West  can  easily 
avoid  the  employment  of  the  waste  time  of  a  re- 
venue culler  in  that  service  to  the  public,  and  can 
as  easily  prevent  a  private  vessel  h-om  being  char- 
tered for  that  purpose,  bj^  refusing  her  permission 
to  transport  the  living  plants  direct  into  the  nur- 
sery at  the  only  ptoper  season,  the  beginning  of 
the  rains  in  June  next.  4.  That  hence  for  a 
whole  year  we  shall  have  no  plants  to  mutiply  in 
the  nursery,  except  those  planted  in  boxes  in  1837, 
in  this  islet,  which  have  survived  exposure  to  the 
gale;  and  that  it  will  continue  efjually  isolated  from 
all  faciliiies  of  commuiiicalion  and  transportation 
for  many  years,  unless  public  opinion  shall  com- 
pel the  restoration  of  a  regular  mail,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  port  of  entry,  or  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  public  vessels  in  the  importation  of  plants 
under  the  treasury  and  navy  circular  of  Sept.  C:h, 
1837.  Henry  Peukink. 

re3iarks  by  the  kditor.     com  paiii.soiv  of 
estimates. 

Fearing  that  our  readers  had  been  surfeited 
with  articles  on  the  niorus  muliicaulis,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  had  not  been  affected  by  the 
"mulberry  fever,"  we  had  latterly  endeavored  to 
avoid  subject.  But  the  little  zeal  that  now  exists 
among  agriculturists  seems  to  have  all  taken  this 
direction  :  and  they  either  think  and  write  about 
silk-culture  and  morus  multicaulis,  or  not  at  all,  at 
least  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  But  the  fore- 
going communication  is  from  one  in  the  singular 
attitude  of  afl  opponent ;  and  therefore  his  views 
ought  to  be  welcome  to  all  among  our  readers 
who  may  disbelieve  in  the  fitness  of  our  country 
for  silk-culture  ;  and  those  of  the  contrary  opinion 
may  well   agree   that   an  opponent    shall    have 


full  scope  for  his  argumetit,  and  a  respectful  hearing. 
Dr.  Perrine  has  not  mistaken  our.  views,  when 
he  supposes  that  we  concur,  in  the  main,  in  the  gen- 
eral propositions  which  he  states,  and  which  place 
the  products  and  profits  of  silk-culture  upon  a 
footing  of  something  like  equality  with  those  of 
other  and  ordinary  agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  we 
even  more  fully  concur  with  him  in  withholding 
all  confidence  from,  and  awarding  nothing  but  con- 
tempt to,  the  extravagant  estimates  of  prospective 
profits,  which  have  been  published  either  through 
ignorance,  or  the  desire  to  mislead  and  delude  the 
credulous  public.  But,  it  must  also  be  admitted, 
even  if  writers  have  the  strongest  desire  to  learn 
and  to  state  the  truth,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prepare  estimates  of  the  cost  and  profits  of  a  chI- 
ture  so  new,  and  oi'  which  so  little  is  known  any 
where,  without  there  being  considerable  errors 
made,  and  great  discordance  between  the  same 
items,  as  set  down  by  different  calculators.  There- 
lore  we  are  distrustful  of  all  estimates,  not  founded 
on  practical  results ;  and  no  less  so  of  our  own 
ability  to  correct  what  we  may  consider  as  erro- 
neous premises.  For  this  reason,  although  believ- 
ing Dr.  Perrine's  estimetes  of  products  and  pro- 
fits to  be  generally  too  low,  we  shall  ofTer 
corrections  with  the  diffidence  which  ought  to 
attend  ignorance  ;  and  shall  not  presimie  to  sub- 
stitute any  arithmetical  statements  as  absolutely 
correct,  and  entirely  unimpeachable.  With  this 
salvo,  then,  afforded  by  the  confessed  wantofpracti- 
cal  knowledge,  and  of  full  and  correct  information 
in  regard  to  silk-culture — and  after  having  admit- 
ted our  concurrence  in  our  correspondent's  general 
propositions— we  shall  proceed  to  state  our  dissent 
from  some  particular  items  and  premises,  from 
which  he  deduces  his  objections. 

Dr.  Perrine  supposes  that  200  lbs.  of  leaves  will 
be  required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  cocoons.  But 
Dandolo,  whose  authoriiy  is  beyond  question  in 
all  points  which,  like  this,  could  be  tested  strictly 
by  experiment,  allows  1609  lbs.  of  leaves,  "as 
gathered  from  the  tree,"  to  produce  120  lb.  of  co- 
coons, and  which  ought  to  be  obtained  from  1  oz. 
of  eggs.  This  would  give  15  lb.  of  cocoons  instead 
of  10  lb.  fiom  200  lb.  of  leaves — a  difference  of  50 
per  cent,  in  gross  product,  in  this  our  item  alone, 
and  which  might  be  equal  to  a  difference  of  200 
per  cent,  in  the  net  profit  ofthe  two  rates  of  product. 

Dr.  Perrine's  estimate  ofthe  quantity  of  cocoons 
required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  silk,  is  10  lb.  But 
Young  states  of  several  places  in  Italy  that  8  lb.  of 
cocoons  made  1  lb.  of  silk  ;  and  this  was  the  usual 
rate  at  Padua,  where  the  general  management 
must  have  been  very  bad,  as  30  lb.  of  cocoons  only 
were  obtained  from  1  oz.  of  eggs.  (See  Far. 
Reg.  p.  275.  vol  vii.)    In  the  more  full  and  par- 
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licular  estimates  made  by  Sig.  Modena,  of  his 
operations  in  1778  and  1780,  in  the  one  year  it  took 
only  6  lb.  of  cocoons,  and  in  the  other  7^-  lb.  to 
niaite  a  pound  ofgood  sillt,  besides  all  the  inlerior, 
(or  refuse.)  which  was  very  considerable  in  amount. 
These  are  such  unusual  products,  that  they  may 
well  be  distrusted,  although  stated  with  great  ap- 
pearance olaccuracy.  (See  F.  R.  p.  274,  5,  vol. 
vii.)  It  has  been  ascertained  in  this  country,  even 
north  of  Virginia,  that  8  lb.  of  good  cocoons  will 
make  a  pound  of  silk.  The  difTerence,  then,  be- 
tween 8  and  10  lb.  of  cocoons  being  required  to 
make  the  same  amount  of  silk  is  of  itself  more  than 
20  per  cent,  added  to  the  gross  product  (and  per- 
haps 50  per  cent,  to  the  net  product)  of  the  cullu- 
rist  who  reaches  the  highest  of  the  two  grades  of 
product. 

The  price  stated  for  raw  silk  (^3  the  pot>nd,)  is 
much  too  low  for  the  European,  of  good  quality, 
at  this  time;  and  it  is  understood  that  American 
silk  has  recently  been  tested  in  Europe,  and  is 
admitted  by  competent  judges  to  be  worth  more 
than  the  European  by  ^1  in  the  pound.  The  mar- 
ket value  therefore  may  be  comjjuted  at  nearly 
double  the  sum  supposed  by  Dr.  Perrine — which 
of  course,  shows  another  very  large  percentage 
lo  be  added  to  the  net  profit  of  the  culture. 

The  valuation  of  mulberry  leaves,  (25  cents  the 
100  lb.  on  the  tree,  and  50  cents,  if  gathered  and 
delivered  at  the  cocoonry,)  is  also  much  too  low. 
M.  Carrier  states  that  for  the  preceding  20  years 
in  the  Cevennes,  (which  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  be  similar  in  demand  to  France  in  gene- 
ral,) the  price  had  been  5  francs  the  quintal,  or 
93  cents  the  100  lb.;  and,  as  it  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed, without  a  particular  estimate,  that  the 
leaves  will  be  worth  as  much  for  feeding  worms 
here,  as  in  France,  if  the  general  returns  of  silk- 
culture  are  here  as  great  as  there;  and  if  greater 
here,  the  leaves  of  course  will  be  worth  so  much 
the  more. 

In  making  the  foregoing  corrections  we  have 
abstained  from  referring  to  any  doubtful  authority, 
or  using  any  of  the  abundant,  available  and  recent 
testimony,  which  might  possibly  be  suspected  of 
being  influenced  by  the  mulberry  speculaton,  or 
any  other  bias  of  self-interest,  or  of  delusion.  It 
is  therefore  that  we  have  appealed  principally  to 
authorities  so  remote,  in  point  of  time  or  of  posi- 
tion, as  to  be  free  from  all  such  objection. 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  corrections  of  Dr. 
Perren's  premises,  that  he  speaks  of  "common 
management,"  and  that  it  might,  and  probably 
would,  require  good  management  lo  obtain  the 
above  products  from  the  silk-worms.  Admitted; 
but  it  should  be  also  considered,  that  "common 
management"  in  Europe  is  decidedly  "bad  man- 
agement;" and  that  bad  management,  in  this  bu- 


siness, is  always  more  cosily  and  less  profitable 
than  good  management.  In  most  cases  of  "com- 
mon management,"  it  is  computed  that  half  the 
worms  perish  by  disease,  or  yield  litile  or  nothing. 
In  Virginia,  even  t>pyn  first  trial?,  and  in  ignoranit 
hands,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  5  per  cent  would  be 
an  unusual  and  unnecessary  \oi^s.. 

Though  uninformed  as  to  the  product  of  leaves 
from  any  particular  quality  of  land,  whether  the 
best,  the  middling,  or  the  worst,  we  are  induceed  to 
believe  that  Dr.  Perrine  has  atlowed  too  much, 
(5000  lb.,)  as  the  product  to  be  expected  from  the 
"poorest  soils."  This  admission,  whether  proper- 
ly made  or  not,  should  however  exempt  us  from 
the  charge  of  wishing  to  m-ake  the  most  of  bia 
estimates,  for  the  purpose  of  exaggerating  the  pro- 
fits of  mulberry  or  silk-culture.  If  taking  as  cor- 
rect Dr.  Pcrrine's  own  estimate  of  the  crop  of 
leaves,  and  also  his  manifestly  too  low  valuation, 
(25  cents  the  100  pounds,)  it  will  make  the  amount 
$12  50  per  acre,  annually,  for  the  value  of  the 
leaves,  as  standing  on  the  tree;  and  every  cultiva- 
tor In  Virginia  knows  that  this  is  a  much  better 
profit  than  is  obtained,  not  only  from  the  poorest, 
but  li'om  those  much  better  than  the  poorest  soils 
— perhaps  from  half  of  all  the  land  now  cultiva- 
ted in  grain.  For,  after  a  lew  years'  growth,  mul- 
berry plantations  will  need  but  little  tillage  or 
other  expense,  and  the  value  ol"  two-thirds  of  the 
crops  of  leaves,  as  they  stand  on  the  trees,  must 
be  clear  profit.  This  would  be,  say,  ^8  clear  an- 
nual profit  iiom  the  poorest  soils.  Deduct  one- 
hall  the  crop,  lor  supposed  over-estimate,  and 
still  there  would  be  !2!4a  year,  per  acre  of  clear  pro- 
fit. This  product  alone,  contemptible  as  Dr.  Per- 
rine may  consider  it,  if  derived  from  all  the  "poor- 
est soils"  in  the  southern  slates,  and  which  now 
yield  no  clear  profit  whatever,  would  be  an  im-  ■ 
mensely  profitable  change  from  the  present  state 
of  things,  both  to  the  individual  proprietors,  and 
!o  public  interests. 

If  then  we  should  take  Dr.  Perrine's  estimates 
without  abatement  or  correction,  they  will  go  to 
prove  the  great  profits  which  invite  all  southern 
cultivators  to  mulberry  and  silk-culture;  and  the 
deduction  is  so  much  the  more  valuable,  as  com- 
ing from  facts  and  reasoning  designed  to  show  dif- 
ferent results.  And  ifthepropercorrectionsbemade 
in  the  three  items — of  product  of  cocoons  from  a 
certain  quantity  of  leaves,  of  silk  from  the  cocoons, 
and  of  the  price  of  the  silk — then  I  he  whole  amount 
of  profit  will  be  much  higher.  It  will  then  not  ap- 
pear so  strange  that,  taken  in  either  way,  we  con- 
sider Dr.  Perrine's  estimates  as  decidedly  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  that  silk-culture  must  be  high- 
ly profitable. 

But  we  are  not  arguing  for  victory,  but  to  ar- 
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rive  at  truth  ;  and  we  readily  admit  that  all  arilh- 
metical  estimates  ol  expense  and  profits,  built 
upon  doubtful  preniises,  (its  they  must  be  on  a 
subject  so  little  understood  as  this,)  ouglit  to  be 
received  with  much  caution,  if  not  distrust.  We 
would  discard  all  such  grounds  of  estimate,  as  too 
uncertain  to  be  ronfided  in,  and  take  different 
steps  to  reach  our  conclusion  that  silU-cuIture  in 
this  country  will  be  sufficiently  profitable,  compared 
to  other  crops,  to  each  individual  undertaker,  and 
of  immense  advantage  to  freneral  interests.  We 
base  this  opinion  on  llie  following  sure  grounds: 

1st.  Silk-culture  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France 
is  generally  conducted  ignoranlly  and  badly;  and 
yet,  on  the  whole,  is  in  those  origins  a  highly  pro- 
fitable culture.  2nd.  Whatever  products  and  pro- 
fits are  obtained  there,  might  be  as  well  obtained 
here,  with  no  better  management,  and  if  the  cli- 
mates were  alike.  But  our  climate  is  undoubted- 
ly and  greatly  better  Ibrsilk-culture;  and  therefore 
better  products  may  be  counted  on,  from  like  ma- 
nagement— and  much  better  from  proper  manage- 
ment. 3rd.  Even  if  a  single  acre  of  land  in  mul- 
berry trees,  for  feeding  silk-worms,  should  yield 
but  as  much  profit  as  the  same  acre  if  in  corn  or 
other  grain,  still  the  change  of  part  of  every  farm, 
from  ordinary  crops  to  the  new  product  of  silk, 
would  serve  to  increase  the  profits  of  all  the  old 
diminished  cultures,  as  well  as  to  give  the  profit 
on  the  new.  And  the  general  and  national  bene- 
fitt  from  such  change  would  be  far  greater  than 
the  mere  sum  of  the  pecuniary  gain  of  all  the  in- 
dividual cultivators.  4th.  That  besides  the  bene- 
fit of  the  change  of  culture,  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  soils  too  poor  for  grain-culture  would  be 
put  under  mulberry  culture;  and  other  thousands 
of  acres,  which,  though  not  poor,  are  either  too 
hilly,  too  stony,  too  calcareous,  or  otherwise  unfit 
for  tillage. 

On  these  grounds,  together  with  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  our  circumstances,  and  superiority  of  our 
climate,  (which  we  have  formerly  and  fully  treat- 
ed of,)  we  are  content  to  rest  our  claim  of  good  and 
sufficient,  though  not  very  excessive  profits  of 
silk-culture  in  this  country.  Upon  these  grounds 
we  rest  our  confidence,  and  shall  direct  our  own 
private  labors  and  operations,  in  silk-cultun-. 
These  relative  or  comparative  grounds  cannot 
well  be  shaken,  even  if  some  of  Dr.  Perrine's  al- 
lowances should  prove  to  be  too  liberal,  and  the 
ordinary  extravagant  estimates  should  be  made, 
as  they  deserve  to  be,  the  subject  of  universal  de- 
rision and  contempt. 

AN     ACT      TO      IIVCORPORATE     THE      TROPICAL 
PLANT  COMPANY  OF  FLORIDA. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and 
Legislative   Council  of  the  Territory  of  Florida, 


that  Henry  Pertine,  James  Webb,  and  Charles 
Howe,  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  become 
owners  and  holders  of  stock  in  said  company,  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  made  a  body 
corporate,  by  the  title  of  the  "Tropical  Plant 
Company  of  Florida." 

Sue.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  capital 
stock  of  the  said  company  shall  be  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  divided  into  one  thousand  shares  oi' 
fifty  dollars  each,  and  in  case  the  trustees  shall 
hereafter  find  it  expedient  to  increase  the  said  capi- 
tal, they  are  hereby  aiiihurized  to  do  so  from  time 
to  time,  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  ag- 
gregate one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  shares  in  proportion  to  said 
increase  of  capital. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  com- 
pany hereby  incorporated  shall  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing such  lands  and  hereditaments  as  they  may  ac- 
quire from  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  from  individuals,  lor  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  efi'ecl  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said 
company  and  their  successors,  by  their  corporate 
name,  shall  be  capable  of  sueing  and  of  being 
sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  defending 
and  being  defended,  answering  and  being  an- 
swered in  all  courts  and  judicatures  whatsoever 
and  whatsoever,  and  also  of  contracting  and  being 
contracted  with,  and  of  purchasing  and  selling 
real  or  personal  properly,  when  necessary  for  the 
efficient  prosecution  of  the  business  of  said  com- 
pany, and  shall  have  a  common  seal,  which  the 
said  incorporators  may  alter,  destroy  and  renew 
at  pleasure. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  lliat  books  of 
subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  company, 
shall  be  opened  under  the  direction  of  the  trus- 
tees herein  after  named,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  such 
person  or  persons,  as  they,  or  a  majority  of  them 
shall  designate  and  appoint  at  Tallahassee,  Pensa- 
cola,  St.  Augustine  and  Key  West,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Florida,  and  at  Charleston  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  and  at  New  Orleans  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  at  such  times  as  to  them  shall  seem 
fit,  which  books  shall  be  kept  open  for  the  space 
of  ten  days,  or  longer,  if  said  trustees  shall  deem 
it  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  six  hundred 
of  the  shares  of  said  capital  stock  may  be  sub- 
scribed lor  and  taken  in  the  territory  of  Florida, 
two  hundred  in  New  Orleans,  and  two  hundred  in 
Charleston  ;  but  if  any  of  said  shares  shall  remain 
unsubscribed  tor  at  the  time  of  closing  said  books 
at  the  several  places  herein  designated,  then  and 
in  I  hat  case,  the  said  trustees  may  open  books  of 
subscription  at  such  other  places  as  they  may  think 
pro])er,  either  in  said  territory,  or  elsewhere,  and 
the  said  remaining  shares,  unsubscribed  ibr  as 
aforesaid,  may  be  subscribed  for  and  taken  by  any 
person,  whether  a  previous  stockholder  in  said 
company  or  not;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  trus- 
tees to  require  a  payment  of  ten  dollars  on  each 
share  at  the  time  the  saine  is  subscribed  Ibr,  fifteen 
dollars  in  one  year  after  said  company  shall  have 
been  organized,  and  the  remaining  twenty-five 
dollars  in  two  years  from  its  organization  ;  and  if 
any  stockholder  in  said  company,  shall  fail  to  make 
either  of  the  two  last  mentioned  payments,  at  the 
limes  specified,  and  for  three  months   thereafter. 
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he  shall  forleit  for  iho  use  of  said  company,  his 
said  stock,  and  ail  paytrn-iilf^  iiiadt;  thereon. 

Sec.  7.  Jie  it  ILirtiier  eiKicloii,  that  the  capital 
stocU,  property  and  atlairs  of  said  company,  shall 
be  managed  by  three  trustees  to  be  annually 
chosen  by  the  said  stockholders,  alter  the  vvhole 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  shall  have  been  paid 
in  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  first  election  lor  said 
trustees  shall  be  held  at  such  lime  and  place  as  a 
niajorty  of  said  trustees  shall  by  publication  for 
one  month  in  some  newspaper  published  in  said 
territory  direct,  within  three  months  alter  the  said 
capital  stock  shall  have  been  paid  in  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  Henry  Per- 
rine,  James  Webb  and  Charles  Howe,  shall  be 
the  trustees  from  the  date  of  this  act  until  the 
time  appointed  for  said  first  election  and  until 
others  are  elected,  and  ail  elections  shall  be  holden 
under  the  inspection  of  two  managers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  and 
ehall  be  by  ballot,  and  a  plurality  of  the  votes 
given  at  such  election  shall  constitute  a  choise; 
but  all  absent  stockholders  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
by  pro.xy,  and  for  each  share  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  person 
ehall  be  elected  a  trustee  of  said  company,  unless 
he  be  at  the  ti.me,  a  resident  in  the  territory  of 
Florida,  and  the  owner  of  at  least  twenty  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  same ;  and  if  at  any 
lime  after  the  election  of  any  trustee  as  aforesaid 
he  shall  cease  to  be  a  resident  of  said  territory, 
or  the  owner  of  twenty  shares  of  the  said  stock, 
his  situation  as  trustee  shall  be  considered  as  va- 
cant, and  another  trustee  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  pointed  out. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  from  any 
cause  an  election  of  the  trustees  shall  not  be 
made  at  such  time  or  limes  as  is  provided  lor  by 
this  act,  the  said  corporation  shall  not  for  that 
cause  be  dissolved,  but  it  shall  and  maybe  lawful, 
to  hold  and  make  an  election  of  trustees,  at  such 
other  times  as  the  by-laws  and  ordinances  of  said 
corporation  shall  prescribe,  and  in  case  any  va- 
cancy should  occur  in  said  board  of  trustees,  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  remaining 
trustees  are  hereby  authorized,  by  appointment 
to  fill  such  vacancy,  and  the  person  so  a[)poiiited, 
shall  hold  his  ollice  imtil  the  next  election  in  the 
same  manner,  and  shall  possess  ail  the  powers  and 
authority,  which  he  would  have  been  invested 
with,  had  he  been  duly  elected  by  the  stockholders. 

Sec.  11.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  trusiees 
for  the  time  being,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
form  a  quorum  loathe  transaction  of  all  business 
of  the  company,  one  of  whom  sliall  be  selected 
by  the  others,  as  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  they  shall  have  power  to  make  all  such 
by-laws,  rules  and  ordinance*,  as  to  tliem  shall 
appear  needful  and  [)roi)er,  toui-liinii:  the  manage- 
ment and  disposition  oi'  the  property,  estate,  and 
eHects  of  the  said  coiporalion,  and  all  such  mat- 
ters as  appertain  to  the  concerns  of  the  association; 
but  all  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  ordinances,  made 
as  aforesaid,  may  be  reviewed  by  the  stockhold- 
ers of  said  company,  and  upon  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  thereof;  shall  be  rescinded,  and  no  by- 
law of  said  company,  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
laws,  of  this  territory  or  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  shall  have  any  force  or  ef- 
fect whatsoever. 


Sec.  12.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  stock 
of  said  company  shall  be  assignable,  and  trana- 
lerable,  according  to  the  rules  whicfi  may  be  es- 
tablished by  said  trustees,  but  no  stockhoder  in- 
debted to  said  company,  shall  be  permitted  to  make 
a  transtisr  of  his  stock,  or  receive  a  dividend,  until 
such  debt  be  paid  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees. 

Sec.  13.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  trus- 
tees shall  at  all  times  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept, 
at  the  office  lor  transacting  the  business  of  said 
company,  proper  books  in  which  shall  be  regularly 
entered,  all  the  transactions  of  said  company, 
which  books  ehall  be  subject  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  the  stockholders,  and  all  trustees 
on  going  out  of  office,  shall  account  to  their  suc- 
cessors, and  pay  over  all  monies  of  the  company 
which  remam  in  their  hands,  unappropriated. 

Sec.  14.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  trustees,  to  call  or  appoint  meet- 
ings, and  notify  the  stockholders  of  the  same,  in 
the  manner  before  mentiotied,  when  retjuired  by 
stockholders  owing  one-fourth  of  the  stock,  and  at 
all  such  meetings,  absent  stockholders  may  be 
represented  to  the  extent  ol  their  stock,  by  attor- 
nies  or  proxies,  dul}'  constituted  and  appointed. 

Sec.  15.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said 
Henry  Perrine,  shall  have  the  selection  of  the 
place  deemed  by  him  most  suitable  in  soil  and  cli- 
mate, for  the  establishment  of  a  botanical  garden 
and  nursery  for  acclimating  tropical  plants,  li-uits, 
and  flowers,  provided,  in  making  selection,  he  in- 
terferes with  no  private  rights  previously  existing, 
nor  with  the  laws  and  rights  of"  the  United  Srates 
in  relation  to  the  public  lands  in  said  territory,  and 
the  said  Henry  Perrine,  shall  be  the  manager  and 
superintendent  of  said  garden  and  nursery,  until 
he  shall  voluntarily  relinquish  the  same,  or  remove 
Irom  said  territory,  unless  he  shall  be  removed 
from  the  management  and  superintendence  of  the 
same,  by  a  vole  representing  at  least  three-fourths 
of  said  stock  ;  and  the  said  Henry  Perrine,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  as  a  compensation  for  his 
services,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  out  of  the  profits  accrueing  from  said 
stock,  and  if  the  said  profits  shall  at  any  time 
amount  to  the  sum  of  twelve  per  centum,  or  more 
on  the  capital  invested,  the  said  salary  may  be 
increased  to  any  sum,  not  to  exceed  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trus- 
tees for  the  time  being. 

Sec.  16.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  at  any 
time,  there  should  occur  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
superintendent  and  manager,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  for  the  time  beintr,  to  appoint  some 
otlie"-  suitable  person  to  fill  said  vacancy,  which 
appointment  shall  be  of  force  until  the  next  regu- 
lar election  for  trustees  of  said  company,  at  which 
said  election,  there  shall  be  a  superintendent  and 
manager  chosen,  by  the  holders  of  a  majority  of 
said  stock,  or  their  representatives  ;  but  no  person 
shall  be  appointed  or  elected  to  said  office,  who  is 
not  the  owner  of  at  least  twenty  shares  of  said 
stock,  and  who  is  not  a  resident  of  said  teritor}^ 

Sec.  17.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said 
trustees  shall  at  all  times,  have  the  power  and 
authority,  to  appoint  all  such  other  officers  and  ser- 
vants as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  said  corporation,  and  to 
displace  them  at  pleasure,  and  shall  allow  them 
such  compensation  for  their  services,  as  they  may 
deem  right  and  proper. 
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Sec>  18.  I3e  it  further  enactetl,  that  such  of  the 
stockholders  as  may  prefer  il,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  their  respective  dividends  of  profit?,  in  any 
seeds,  plants  or  other  articles,  cultivated  in  said 
jrarden  by  said  company,  in  procuring  the  same  or 
similar  articles. 

Sec.  19.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  trustees,  lor  the  time  bein<^,  to 
raise  by  lottery,  in  such  scheme  or  schemes,  as 
they  may  deem  appropriate  and  advisable,  a  sum 
of  money,  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars,  j 
wliich  sum  of  money,  after  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  condiictiiiir  said  lottery,  shall  he  wholly 
appropriated  under  the  direction  of  said  trustees, 
Isl.  to  the  procurini":  and  purchasini^  a  sufficient  ] 
botanical  and  scientific  librar}',  for  the  use  of  said 
company.  2d.  to  the  procurintj  and  purchasing 
the  tools,  implements,  and  machinery  necessary 
to  the  conducting  and  carrying  on  the  business  of 
said  company.  3d.  to  the  paying  and  compensa- 
ting, to  such  extent  as  the  said  trustees  shall 
deem  reasonable  ami  just,  the  said  Henry  Perrine, 
for  such  exotic  and  other  plants,  as  he  may  have 
already  procured,  and  shall  turn  over  to  said  com- 
pany ;  and  4th.  to  the  procuring  from  time  to  time, 
irom  foreign  places,  such  oiher  seeds  and  plants, 
as  are  valuable,  and  may  be  rendered  valuable  to 
said  territory,  by  their  cultivation  and  acclima- 
tion therein.  And  said  lottery  shall  be  conducted 
by  such  managers  and  olFicers  as  the  said  trustees 
shall  appoint  for  that  purpose;  provided,  (hat  all 
such  managers  and  officers  shall  give  bond  and 
security  in  such  sum  or  sums,  as  said  trustees 
shall  direct,  faithfully  to  conduct  said  lottery  ;  and 
provided  also,  that  said  managers  and  officers  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  for  their  services,  a  sum, 
which  in  the  aggregate,  will  amount  to  more  than 
five  per  centum  upon  the  nioney  raised  by  said 
lottery. 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this 
charter  shall  last,  and  provisions  of  this  act  con- 
tinue in  force,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  from 
the  time  when  said  company  shall  be  organized. 

Passed  February  6th,  1838. — Approved  Feb. 
8th,  1838. 

To  the  friends  of  the  enterprise. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  company,  arc  to 
form  a  nursery  of  supply  and  a  model  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  valuable  plants  of  the  tropics. 

As,  however,  while  Indian  hostilites  continue,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  pursue  with  safety  their  in- 
tended labors  on  the  main  land,  of  Tropical  Flo- 
rida, the  trustees  will  delay  the  organization  of  the 
company,  and  will  apply  their  personal  resources 
to  the  formation  of  a  preparatory  nursery  at  In- 
dian Key,  and  the  adjacent  inlets.  The  super- 
intendent, Dr.  Perrine,  will  hence  reside  with  his 
family  at  Indian  Key,  until  the  cessation  of  the 
Seminole  War,  where  he  will  continue  to  accu- 
mulate all  the  seeds,  plants  and  other  elements  for 
the  permanent  nursery,  to  be  then  established  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Peninsula.  During  this 
important  interval,  the  most  essential  aid  to  these 
preparatory  labors  may  be  immediately  afforded 
by  very  easy  meaiis  in  the  power  of  many  philan- 
thropic friends  of  this  patriotic  enterprise. 

1st.  By  transmitting  to  Indian  Key,  at  least 
two  seeds  or  cuttings,  &c.,  of  every  superior  vari- 
ety of  every  valuable  vegetable,  which  the  posses- 


sor may  consider  adapted  to  the  climate  and  Boils 
of  Tropical  Florida. 

2nd.  By  iransmilling  a  detailed  list  of  all  books 
which  the  owner  may  deem  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  botanical  and  vegecullural  library,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  tropical  climate  and  produc- 
tions of  South  Florida. 

8rd.  By  transmitting  a  letter  containing  the 
desires  of  the  writer  in  respect  to  the  purchase  of 
one  or  more  shares  of  stock,  in  the  Tropical  Plant 
Company. 

The  trustees  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  articles 
or  services  without  returning  an  ample  equivalent. 
All  letters  ahould  be  addressed  to  Charles  Howe, 
postmaster,  at  Indian  Key,  South  Florida,  the 
financial  trustee.  All  packages  of  seeds,  &c., 
not  exceeding  two  ounces,  should  be  directed  to 
the  Patent  Office  at  Wushingion,  whence  they 
will  be  Ibrwartled  to  Indian  Key.  The  proprietors 
of  Green  houses,  &c.  will  render  themselves  espe- 
cial services  by  sending  their  respective  mites  du- 
ring the  ensuing  six  months. 

Even  the  druggists  may  contribute  the  valua- 
ble seeds,  occasionallj'  Ibund  among  their  tropi- 
cal medicines.  The  trustees  are  James  Webb, 
judge  of  the  district  at  Key  West;  Charles 
Howe,  inspector  of  the  port  at  Indian  Key  ;  and 
Doctor  II.  Perrine,  late  American  consul  at  Cam- 
peachy. 

Indian  Key,   Tropical  FL,  25th  Dec,  1838. 


THE  "  MARL,  INDICATOR,  NOT  THE  VERONI- 
CA ANAGALLIS,"  KOK  "VEKONICA  BECCA- 
BUNGA." 

To  Ihe  Editor  of  llu;  Farmers'  Register. 

June  9th,  1839. 
I  have  perused  the  communication  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  headed  "The 
iVlarl  Indicator,  not  a  new  species,"  over  the  sig- 
nature of  "Clayton."  When  1  handed  you  the 
botanical  description  of  the  "indicator,"  I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  any  other  authority 
than  Loudon,  nor  have  I  any  other  now,  except 
those  published  by  the  correspondents  of  Clay- 
ton, as  stated  in  his  communication.  I  would  here 
take  the  liberty  of  respectfullj'submiting,  that,  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  the  marl  indicator  is  not 
identical  with  either  of  the  species  oi' veronica 
described  of  the  two  correspondents  of  Clayton. 
The  indicator  agrees  in  some  of  its  characters 
with  the  veronica  anagaUis  fas  described  by  the 
lady  of  Pennsylvania,)  but  difTers  so  far  from  it  in 
others,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  an  entirely 
difTerent  species.  From  the  species  veronica  becca- 
bunga,  the  indicator  differs  widely;  (he  leaves  of 
the  beccabunga  are  peiiolate,  those  of  the  indica- 
tor are  strictly  amplexicaul,  so  much  so  as  to  ap- 
pear at  first  glance,  perfoliate.  As  formerly  ex- 
plained by  you  in  the  Register,  the  engraving  of 
the  indicator,  does  not  correctly  delineate  its  bo- 
tanical characters;  the  artist  who  flirnished  the 
representation  from  which  the  engraving  was 
taken,  having  overlooked  (he  amplexicaul  charac- 
ter of  the  leaves,  representing  them  as  petiolate; 
the  error  though  impoitant  in  a  botanical  point  of 
view,  might  easily  escape  the  notice  of  an  artist 
who  probably  was  not  a  botanist.  In  every  other 
respect  (he  engraving  is  a  correct  representation. 
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I  considered  the  botanicnl  doscription,  accomp:!- 
nyiriu;  ilie  eiiirraviii<r  of  the  indicator,  Rufficienl  to 
idenlily  llie  growiiig  speciLv;  hut  liavinj^  another 
very  Une  specimen  lie!!)re  me,  upwards  of  two 
feet  liigh,  1  will  aifaiii  more  minutely  repeat  its 
botanical  characters,  na  iliey  present  ihcmselveB 
in  tiie  specimen  hi  ibre  me.  Rout  fibrouB,  stem 
glabrous,  (entirely  Iree  I'roin  pubescence,)  ramose; 
leaves  opposite,  amplexicaul,  lanceolate,  slightly 
serrate;  flowers  racemose,  axillary,  termmal  ;  ca- 
lyx four-toothed;  corolla  light-blue,  entire  base,  lip 
four-parted,  reflexed,  capsule  two-celled;  habitat, 
80  far  as  1  have  observe^l,  strictly  confined  to  the 
eddies  formed  in  streams  supplied  with  calcareous 
matters. 

The  above  description  is,  1  believe,  essentially 
correct,  and  such  as  will  enable  any  botanist  easily 
to  identify  the  growing  plant.  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  the  indicator  is  a  species  of  veronica 
not  formerly  described. 


[It  is  the  rule  for  this  publication  that  every  ar- 
ticle shall  have  a  title  indicating  its  purport;  and 
when  the  writer  of  any  communication  does  not 
prefix  such  a  heading,  it  is  always  done  by  the 
editor,  who  therefore  must  be  charged  with  any 
unfitness  or  impropriety,  that  may  be  found  in 
the  titles  to  communications,  in  the  great  majori- 
ty of  cases.  In  conformity  with  this  rule  was 
prefixed  to  Clayton's  communication  the  heading 
which  reads  "The  Marl  Indicator,  not  a  new 
species,"  designing  by  it  merely  to  announce  the 
views  which  the  writer  presented — and  without 
thinking  at  the  monent,  as  has  since  occurred 
to  our  mind,  that  the  words  conveyed  a  more  po- 
sitive assertion  than  the  writer  himself  would  have 
made — or  that,  if  charged  to  its  proper  source,  it 
might  seem  that  the  editor  took  sides  against  the 
first  describer  of  the  plant,  on  a  point  in  dispute 
in  regard  to  which  he  is  confessedly  ignorant. 
There  was  no  such  intention;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  wish  to  place  on  fair  ground  both  sides  and  opi- 
nions, on  a  new  and  interesting  question. 

It  has  been  requested  by  the  'Farmers'  Cabi- 
net' that  a  dried  speciment  of  the  "Marl  Indica- 
tor" should  be  furnished  for  examination.  This 
cannot  well  be  done,  so  as  to  preserve  sufficiently 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  plant,  owing  to  its 
being  so  extremely  tender  and  watery.  But  the 
plant  can  be  found  from  May  to  August  in  every 
rivulet  flowing  from  or  through  a  marl-bed,  and 
can  be  readily  recognized  by  the  description  and 
representation  already  flirnished. — Ed.  F.  R.] 


KNGLISH  (or  common)  TURKIPS. 


From  tlic  Maine  Farmer. 


In  No.  7  of  the  present  vol.  of  the  Farmer,  Mr. 
H.  Eutman  states  his  opinion  of  the  small  value 
of  English  turnips  as  food  for  cattle.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  raising  and  using  that  kind 


of  turnips  for  fiittening  oxen,  and  cows,  and  have 
in  six  or  eight  instances  fatted  an  o.x  or  cow  lor 
my  own  use  with  English  turnips,  and  always 
successfully.  In  one  instance  I  suffered  a  cow  to 
be  milked  until  the  20th  of  tSeptember,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  1st  of  November  she  had  good 
feed  upon  grass  only— at  which  time  ahe  was  put 
into  the  stable,  and  led  with  Englisli  turnips  and 
hay,  without  any  v/aier,  ami  kept  constantly  in 
the  stable  until  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  and  was  then 
excellent  beef  The  only  additional  Ibod  given  to 
her  was  two  bushels  of  Indian  meal  given  to  her 
durins:  the  last  two  weeks  in  December. 


PERIODICALS  OFTEN  AFFECT   THOSE  WHO  DO 
NOT    READ    THEM. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

J.  BuEL, — Sir, — I  am  disposed  to  mention  one 
fact,  which  may  encourage  you  in  your  arduous 
labors,  and  which  may  also  show  the  important 
and  responsible  situation  of  editors  and  conductors 
of  public  journals. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  a  neighbor  of 
mine  invited  me  into  his  orchard  to  witness  the 
efiects  of  an  experiment  he  had  made,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  another.  Last  winter  one  of  his  apple 
trees  of  considerable  size  was  peeled  around  near 
the  bottom  by  mice.  He  took  four  or  five  cions 
from  the  top  of  the  same  tree  in  the  spring,  and  in- 
serted them  in  the  bark,  one  end  below  and  the 
other  above  the  naked  truiik,  in  the  manner  of  side 
grafting.  When  I  saw  the  tree  (perhaps  in  Au- 
gust) it  was  growing  very  vigorously,  the  sap 
having  passed  through  the  inserted  cions.  On 
seeing  this  I  was  determined  to  send  you  an  ac- 
count of  it,  that  it  might  be  spread  out  before  the 
public  in  the  Cultivator.  Not  long  alter  this  oc- 
currence, I  was  reading  one  of  the  first  volumes  of 
this  excellent  work,  which  I  had  recently  received, 
and  found  a  description  of  a  similar  process  there. 
I  know  not  through  how  many  hands  this  infor- 
mation had  passed  before  it  reached  my  neighbor, 
but  it  is  certain  he  himself  had  not  read  it  in  the 
Cultivator.  I  mention  this  to  show,  that  however 
extensively  a  usellil  publication  may  be  circulated, 
its  salutary  influence  may  extend  to  hundreds,  and 
thousands,  who  may  never  see  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  a  publication  be  circulated  containing  ar- 
ticles which  may  be  hurtful  to  the  best  interests 
of  man,  and  its  deleterious  efiects  may  be  li^It  by 
thousands  and  millions,  long  after  the  publisher 
may  have  gone  to  give  up  his  last  account  before 
his  final  Judge.  O,  how  unspeakably  important 
that  every  editor,  and  every  one  who  presents  any 
thing  before  the  public  eye,  should  never  publish 
any  thing  but  that  may  be  usefiil  to  some  one, 
either  for  time  or  eternity. 


PLANTIXG    SEED    ENDS    OF    POTATOES.       COM- 
PARATIVE NUTRITIVE  QUALITY  OF  ROOTS. 

From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

Although  potatoes  are  sufficiently  plenty  with 
us  in  this  slate,  yet  on  account  of  the  great  de- 
mand for  them  at  the  west,  they  are  uncommonly 
high  in  price.     It  is  well  therelbre  lor  those  who 
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are  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  to  be  some- 
what economical  in  the  use  of  them.  The  seed 
ends  cut  off  are  nearly  or  quite  as  good  to  plant  as 
the  whole  potato,  and  the  remainder  will  coiiliruie 
as  good  or  better  to  cook.  Loudon  asserts  that 
the  seed  ends  of  potatoes  will  come  up  a  Ibrtuight 
sooner  than  the  other  end.  We  do  not  know  this 
to  be  the  fact;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  an  important  one  !o 
the  potato  cultivator.  JMany  farmers  are  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  the  potatoes  which  they  plant  into 
several  pieces  and  planting  them  promiscuously; 
but  if  the  seed  ends  are  so  much  earlier  than  the 
other  parts,  it  certainly  would  be  good  policy  to 
plant  them  by  themselves,  or  plant  them  only,  and 
use  the  other  for  other  purjjoses. 

Our  correspondent  R.  and  some  others  think 
they  have  hitherto  held  the  ruta  baga  in  too  high 
tJStcem ;  and  some  are  now  engaged  it)  crying 
them  down,  as  much  as  they  cried  them  up  before. 
Now  truth  lies  in  the  mean  or  middle  way  between 
the  extremes.  We  have  hitherto  had  some  little 
experience  ui  feeding  different  kinds  of  roots,  to 
cattle  and  pigs  in  the  winter. 

We  still  hold  them  in  high  esteem.  Some  for 
one  purpose  and  some  for  another.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  ihem  rank  higher  in  intrinsic  qualities  as 
tbod  (or  man  than  others.  The  potatoes?,  for  in- 
stance, are  better  for  man,  because  they  contain 
more  farinaceous  matter  or  starch  than  any  of  the 
others;  but  some  of  the  others,  but  more  especially 
carrots,  are  better  lor  fattening  or  sustaining  cattle. 
One  thousand  parts  of  the  potato  yields  of  nu- 
tritive matter  from  200  to  260  parts.  This  consists 
principally  of  starch  with  a  little  mucilage — fi'om 
15  to  20  of  saccharine  matter,  and  from  30  to  40  of 
gluten. 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  common  red  beet  con- 
tain about  150  parts  of  nutriiive  matter,  which  is 
made  up  of  li  parts  of  starch,  121  of  saccharine 
mattefj  and  13  or  14  of  gluten. 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  mangel  wurtzel  con- 
tain about  136  parts  of  nutriiive  matter,  of  which 
say  13  parts  are  starch,  119  saccharine  matter, 
and  4  gluten. 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  common  flat  turnip 
contain  about  42  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  of  which 
7  are  starch,  and  34  are  saccharine  matter. 

One  thousand  parts  of  ruta  baga  contain  64  parts 
of  nutritive  matter,  ol"  which  9  are  starch,  51  suc- 
charine  matter  and  2  gluten. 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  carrot  yield  98  of  nu- 
tritive matter,  of  which  3  are  starch  and  95  are 
eacciiarine  matter 


starch,  3  are  saccharine  matter,  2  are  giuten  and 
3  are  an  insoluble  vegetable  extract. 

There  are  different  results  oliiained  by  chem- 
ists, in  regard  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  herds 
grass,  but  some  put  it  down  as  100  in  a  thousand 
parts. 

Now  if  we  take -into  the  account  the  number  of 
lbs.  of  each  root  which  is  ordinarily  olrtained  fi-om 
an  acre,  and  the  cost  of  production,  an  approxima- 
tion may  be  had  of  the  comparaiive  value  of  each 
crop;  and  by  fairly  understanding  the  matter  we 
shail  not  be  likelv  to  be  carried  away  by  our  parti- 
alities (or  this  or  that  crop  to  day,  or  by  disappoint- 
ments in  regard  to  them  to-morrow. 


HEX  COOPS. 

From  tlie  Maine  farmer. 
Hens  are  useful — valuablcj  and  as  profitable  as 
any  stock  on  the  farm;  but  like  other  stock  they 
should  have  an  enclosure  by  themselves  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  especially  in  the  spring  when 
the  sowing  and  planting  begins.  A  very  cheap 
and  convenient  yard  may  be  made  lor  them  by 
taking  common  boards,  and  a  suitable  number  of 
posts — nail  the  boards  so  nigh  together  that  the 
hens  can  not  get  through  between  ihein.  This 
frame  need  not  be  more  than  four  or  five  leet  liigli. 
Then  at  the  top  nail  on  some  shingles  cut  so  as  to 
make  sharp  points,  and  nail  them. -up  say  two  in- 
ches apart.  Laths  cut  and  nailed  on  are  better — 
or  narrow  sticks  split  and  made  sharp,  and  nailed 
on,  will,  answer  the  purpose.  A  door  ol"  conve- 
nient size  may  be  made  to  go  in  at.  The  hens 
may  then  be  put  in  and  there  will  be  little  danger 
of  their  attempting  to  scale  ti:e  walls.  The  sharp 
r>oinis  slicking  up  all  round,  look  too  furmidable. 
The  philosophy  of  the  thing,  is- this.  The  hen 
is  not  very  good  for  flight,  and  when  she  attempts 
to  fly  over  any  thing,  she  almost  invariably  liirhls 
upon  it,  and  then  jumps  ofl'.  As  they  cannot  light 
and  rest  upon  these  sharp  points,  they  cannot  get 
over  very  conveniently,  and  should  any  succeed' in 
flying  over  at  a  single  leap,  their  wings  may  be 
clipped.  When  put  into  one  of  these  coops,  food 
should  be  kept  by  lliem  constantl}',  and  also  wa- 
ter— a  little  ashes  for  them  to  shake  up  among 
their  feathers  in  a  sunny  da}',  some  gravel  to 
grind  their  food  with,  and  some  lime  to  manufac- 


ture mto  egg  shells.     When  thus  supplied,  they 
it  also  contains  2  or  3  parts  of!  will  lay  as  well,  and  do  aa  well  here  as  when  out 


an  extract  which  appears  insoluble.  |  ranging  about.     We  keep  our  hens  and  turkeys  in 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  parsnip  afford  about   such  a  yard,  and  find  that  they  do  extremely  welK 
100  of  nutritive  matter,  9  or  10  of  which  are  starch, 
and  90  saccharine  matter. 

The  remainder  of  the  thousand  parts  are  vege- 
table fibre,  usetlil  to  the  animal  that  eats  it  in  filling 
the  stomach  and  aiding  the  digestive  organs  by 
what  is  called  the  "stimulus  of  distention,"  and 
very  probably  affording  other  aid  to  them,  which 
we  know  nothing  about  and  which  cannot  he  de- 
tected by  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory. 

Compare  almost  any  of  the  above  roots,  with 
the  nutritive  matter  procured  from,  the  same 
number  of  parts  of  clover,  or  herds  or  timothy 
grass,  as  they  call  it  at  the  south  (phleum  pra- 
tense.)  • 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  clover  contain  about 
40  of  nutritive  matter,  of  which  sav  31  or  3 
Vol.  VII-46 


90AP  MAKING 

From  tlie  Geuesee  Farmef. 
We  recently  mentioned  some  of  the  necessary 
requisites  in  the  manufacture  ol  common  soft  soap, 
without  an  attention  to  which,  failure  would  be  the 
consequence.    We  have  since  been  lurnished  with 
the  following  particular  statement  of  the  whole 
process  by  an  experienced  manuficturer,  who  has 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  failed  in  making  good 
soap  by  this  method. 
The  leach-tub  should  hold  about  four  barrels, 
ire  I  In  the  bottom  of  it  put  a  little  straw  to  prevent  ths 
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ashes  from  Iklling  through.  Put  in  a  pailful  of 
ashes  and  pack  it.  down.  Then  put  in  two  quarts 
of  quick-lwie  ;  fill  the  tub  with  ashes,  packing 
it  closely  wilh  a  pounder,  and  leaving  the  upper 
surface  concave  so  as  to  hold  two  or  three  pails  of 
water.  Fill  this  caviiy  with  hot  water  aa  fast  as 
it  soaks  in  the  ashes,  till  ten  or  twelve  ^jails  have 
been  poured  in.  Let  Ihis  be  done  in  the  evening. 
Let  it  remain  about  12  hours.  If  the  ley  begins 
to  run  from  the  leach-tub  in  this  time,  try  it  wilh 
an  ecor ;  ii'ii  bears  the  egg,  it  is  strong  enough. 
If  it  has  not  begun  to  run  at  the  expiraiion  of  the 
twelve  hours,  add  cold  water  until  it  does.  If  it 
will  not  bear  an  egg,  pour  the  ley  upon  the  ashes 
again,  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  strong.  If  the 
ashes  are  good,  this  quantity  will  make  a  barrel 
of soap. 

Put  the  soap-grease  into  a  vessel  over  the  fire, 
stir  it  frequently  until  it  boils,  then  add  a  small 
quantity  ol"  ley  and  make  it  boil.  Add  sufficient 
ley  at  intervals  of  about  two  or  three  hours,  to  have 
two  gallons  of  ley  to  four  pounds  of  grease.  Ii'lhe 
ley  stiould  begin  to  run  weak  before  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  obtained  for  this  purpose,  do  not  add  it 
until  the  previous  contents  oi'this  kettle  have  boil- 
ed nearly  enough,  except  a  little  should  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  its  boiling  over.  To  ascertain 
whether  it  has  boiled  sufficienily,  mix  a  small 
quantitv  of  the  newly  made  soap  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  and  let  it  cool.  The  appearance 
will  at  once  show  il  the  soap  be  good.  When 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  add  as  much  cold  wa- 
ter as  there  is  ley,  stir  it  well,  and  the  work  is  fin- 
ished. 

If  the  ashes  are  not  packed  closely  enough,  the 
water  passes  through  too  rapidly  and  the  ley  is 
weak.  If  packed  too  closely,  the  water  cannot 
get  through  during  the  twelve  hours.  There  is 
however,  little  danger  of  the  latter. 

If  the  ley  is  not  strong  enoujxh,  it  will  require 
sometimes  a  day  or  two  of  boiling  before  good 
soap  can  be  made.  This  should,  therefore,  be 
previously  well  attended  to. 

If  the  ley  should  stand  a  day,  it  will  not  unite 
with  the  grease  ;  or  if  it  should,  they  will  separate 
when  they  become  cold.  This  appears  to  be  ow- 
incT  to  the  combination  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air"  with  the  potash  o4"  the  ley,  rendering  it  less 
caustic.  If  so,  the  evil  miixht  at  once  be  removed 
by  the  addition  of  quick-lime  to  the  ley. 

It  appears  that  ihe  corroiling  quality  of  soap  is 
owing  to  a  deficieJicy  of  grease.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  addition  of  an  excess  ol  lime,  in  making  the 
potash  caustic,  would  not  produce  any  bad  eflect. 

Good  soup  is  eouieiimes  made  from  ashes  of  the 
maple  without  any  lime,  but  beech  ashes  abso- 
lutely require  it. 

The  consistency  of  the  soap  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure rc^J^ulated  by  the  addition  of  water  at  the  end 
of  the  process.  If  the  soap  is  too  thick  and  brittle, 
it  ia  very  liable  to  become  wasted  in  using.  To 
be  in  the  best  condition,  it  should  be  quite  tena- 
cious. 

To  preserve  the  grease  from  becoming  mouldy 
or  ipoiling,  it  should  be  kept  in  weak  ley. 

A  pine  tub  is  the  best  thing  to  keep  the  soap  in 

^an  old  tar  barrel  answers  admirably  although  it 

imparts  a  dark  color  to  the  soap  at  first,  but  does 
not  irijure  it.  Oak  has  the  texture  gpon  destroyed 
by  the  soap-,  and  the  tub  bursts  open. 


THE   AGRICULTURAL    INTEREST. 

From  tlie  Genesee  Farmer. 

We  are  happy  in  giving  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  us,  from  Mr.  Tripleit,  of  Kentuc- 
ky, on  the  important  subject  of  legislative  aid  to 
agriculture.  VVe  have  the  more  pleasure  in  doing 
this,  as  the  aentimenls  are  just  and  Ibrcibly  ex- 
pressed, and  agree  wilh  the  opinions  so  often  ex- 
pressed by  us  in  the  Farmer,  and  which  we  are 
confident  will  ultimately  prevail.  It  is  but  a  few 
days  since  an  honorable  senator,  in  his  place  at 
Albany,  declared,  that  the  project  of  aiding  agri- 
culture by  legislative  enactments,  was  "■the  most 
arrant  quackery.''''  If  quackery,  in  this  case,  why 
is  not  aid  ti-om  the  same  source,  quackery  in  other 
cases?  It  was  this  legislative  quackery,  that  in- 
corporated our  colleges,  and  endowed  them;  that 
surrounded  the  prolessorof  the  law  wilh  exclusive 
privileges  and-  numberless  ways  of  acquiring 
wealth  and  power,  that  are  forbidden  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  by  so  doing,  placed  that  man  in  a  suita- 
tion  to  sneer  at,  and  injure  those  who  aided  his 
rise.  When  what  are  termed  the  professions  ask 
for  aid,  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  are  thrown  open; 
when  those  who  have  de|)osited  the  cash  there, 
ask  for  the  use  of  a  lew  thousand  dollars  of  their 
own  money,  they  are  repulsed  with  taunts  and 
sneers.  The  evidence  is  daily  becoming  more 
clear,  that  farmers  must  see  to  their  own  legisla- 
tion, or  it  will  be  left  undone.  But  to  our  corres- 
pondent:— 

"Considering  the  vast  importance  to  our  coun- 
tr}^  of  the  agricultural  interest — it  being  the  very 
basis  of  all  others — without  the  prosperity  of 
which  all  oihers  dwindle — il  is  strange  that  it  is  so 
overlooked  and  neglected  in  the  legislation  of  our 
country.  'Manulactures,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, are  all  found  to  be  benefited  by  a  little  legis- 
lative aid,  but  agriculture  is  supposed  not  to  need 
it.  1  am  against  too  much  legislation.  It  is  one 
of  our  errors,  and  ever  will  be  in  a  republic.  But 
while  there  is  too  much  on  other  subjects,  there  is 
too  little  on  agriculture.  I  will  illustrate  the  evil 
felt  in  some  instances,  and  show  how  legislation 
might  remedy  it.  We  see  accounts  in  the  jour- 
nals, of  the  day,  of  improved  farming  implements, 
and  labor  saving  machines,  &c.  A  farmer  pur- 
chases, say,  a  reaping,  machine.  It  does  not  an- 
swer. He  curses  the  impostor,  and  forswears 
all  humbugs.  He  is  told  he  did  not  get  the  right 
article.  But  how  is  he  to  know  the  right  one? 
Certificates  have  little  value  ;  we  believe  in  none 
of  them.  In  the  course  of  time  perhaps  a  neigh- 
bor gets  the  right  implement,  and  when  he  sees 
its  operation,  he  will  buy  one.  I  have  had  my- 
self a  knowledge  for  several  years  of  various  im- 
provements, which  I  have  been  anxious  to  adopt, 
but  have  waited  to  see  them  introduced  and 
proved  by  others;  not  wishing  to  be  humbugged 
myseli".  In  these  improvements,  real  ones  spread 
but  very  slowly.  How  rapidly  would  our  pros- 
perity advance,  if  the  march  of  those  improve- 
ments could  be  expedited,  and  show  how  much 
could  that  be  done,  if  each  state  would  haveamofZeZ 
farm,  where  all  reported  improvements  could  be 
fully  tested,  and  reported  on  by  authority  that  could 
be  confided  in  ;  and  where  the  operation  of  the 
thing  itself  could  be  seen.  There,  too,  manufac- 
tories of  the  most  improved  articles  could  be  es- 
tablished, and  the  implements  or  machines  fur- 
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nished  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  Pure  seeds, 
planis,  &c.,  could  also  be  had  at  such  a  farm  ;  and 
what  would  be  the  expense?  ^6,000  per  annum 
would  borrow  SIOO.OOO,  whicli  would  amply  suf- 
fice for  the  establishment,  including  a  large  liirm, 
which  would  be  annually  increasing  in  value,  and 
the  income  trom  which  might  be  made,  by  good 
management,  much,  if  not  all  of  the  interest  on 
the  cost ;  for  the  implements,  seeds,  &c.,  would  all 
be  considered  as  proved,  and  the  demand,  for  them 
would  be  almostiinlimited.  There,  too,  could  be 
demonstrated  the  best  melhodfe  of  aariculture  in 
every  branch.'  Much  speculation  would  be  put  to 
rest.  Any  improvement,  when  shown  to  be  such, 
would  be  quickly  adopted,  and  agriculture  advance 
with  rapid  strides.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  there 
may  not  be  more  advisable  modes  of  advancing 
the  agricultural  interest  ;  but  I  am  well  convinced 
that  such  a  plan  would  render  it  a  great  service. 
The  best  stocks  of  domestic  animals  could  be  con- 
centred on  these  farms;  all  grains,  seeds,  imple- 
ments, machinery,  &c.  &c.,  and  an  agricultural 
school  might  be  attached  to  it. 

Such  plans,  or  similar  ones,  I  believe,  have 
been  repeateiily  suggested  ;  but  it  seems,  that  as 
yet,  the  public  mind  has  not  been  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  be  ripe  for  it.  I  think,  however,  (hat 
every  agricultural  jourhiij  ought  to  urge  it,  until  the 
subject  is  taken  up,  and  some  such  plan  adopted." 


SHEEP  TICKS. 

From  the  Gencsco  Farmer. 

Farmers  sometimes  ask  liow  they  shall  contrive 
to  ti-ee  tlieir  flocks  from  the  sheep  lick,  since  every 
one  is  aware  that  if  these  pestiferous  insects  abound, 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  th.e  animal  in  good  order, 
or  prevent  a  serious  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
wool.  Some  have  recommended  mercurial  oint- 
ments, but  these  are  always  dangerous,  and  should 
only  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  necessity  arising 
from  disease,  such  as  the  scab,  or  other  obstinate 
cutaneous  diseases.  Some  have  proposed  dipping 
in  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  and  this  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  preferable  to  ointments  containing 
mercury;  but  this  occasions  considerable  trouble, 
and  to  be  efficacious,  must  be  perfoimed  with  more 
care  than  is  usually  given  to  such  matters. 

We  will  tell  how  we  manage  this  matter.  We 
do  not  keep  a  large  flock,  only  one  or  two  hundred, 
yet  our  system  is  applicable  to  any  number,  and 
for  several  years  past  not  a  tick,  or  scarcely  one, 
has  been  seen  on  our  sheep.  In  the  first  place, 
we  wash  our  sheep  in  a  large  tub,  of  such  capaci- 
ty that  the  sheep  cannot  reach  the  bottom,  and 
wide  enough  at  top  to  allow  two  to  wash  at  once. 
The  tub  is  kept  full  and  running  over  slowlj',  by  a 
small  stream  conducted  into  it  of  clear,  pure  water. 
In  washing  our  sheep,  soap  is  always  used  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  gallons  to  a  hundred,  and  after 
a  few  have  been  washed,  the  water  in  the  tub 
will  be  strongly  impregnated  with  soap,  or  in  other 
words,  will  be  soap  suds.  This  cleans  the  wool 
and  the  sheep  thoroughly,  and  by  letting  the  sheep 
remain  a  lew  days  after  washing  in  a  clean  pasture, 
the  wool  becomes  again -saturated  with  the  oil 
which  is  so  essential  to  its  sotlness  and  elasticity. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  freeing  the  animal  liom 
ticks.    At  shearing,  it  is  well   known,  when  this 


operation  is  performed  as  it  should  be,  and  no  pla- 
ces where  it  is  only  half  cut  by  the  shears,  or  tag- 
locks  aroiind  the  belly  and  legs  are  left  to  give  the 
vermin  a  hiding  place,  that  Uiey  will  quit  the  old 
sheep  for  the  lanib,  in  the  wool  which  they  find  a 
secure  place  of  retreat.  To  get  rid  of  them  fiilly 
and  finally,  we  now  shear  our  lambs.  Some  far- 
mers apprehend  that  such  a  process  would  injure 
ilie  lamtis,  but  the  experiments  we  have  purposely 
made,  and  the  experience  we  have  had,  has  con- 
vinced us  that  such  li^ars  are  ffrotmdless,  either  as 
respects  tj^  animal  itself  or  the  effect  on  the  next 
clip  of  wool.  Let  any  farmer  whose  sheep  are 
rendered  poor  and  sickly  by  the  constant  irritation 
of  these  insects,  try  washing  thein  in  soap  suds, 
and  at  the  proper  lime  shearing  the  lambs,  and  we 
think  he  will  make  no  more  complaints  of  ticks  on 
his  sheep. 


CrpE  FOR  GRUBS  IN  HEAD  OF  SHEEP. 

•  From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Havinfr  read  considerable  in  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer concerning  diseases  in  sheep,  and  seeing  no 
account  of  the  grub  in  the  head,  I  think  proper  to 
awe  the  public  a  relation  of  a  circumstance  which 
took  place  with  me  when  I  had  a  email  flock  of 
sheep.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  one  of 
my  flock  was  taken  sick,  and  became  so  week  it 
could  not  rise  without  being  lifted.  I  suppose  its 
ailment  to  be  the  grub  in  the  head  ;  and  knowing 
something  of  the  virtue  of  flax-seed  oil,  I  resolved 
to  try  an  experiment  on  it.  I  laid  the  sheep  on  its 
rump,  or  rather  on  its  back,  with  its  nose  a  little 
inclinint;  backward,  and  poured  in  near  a  fable 
spoonful  of  the  above  oil,  part  in  eacii  nostril. 
The  next  morning  the  sheep  was  able  to  get  up 
and  eat  with  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  speiidily 
recovered.  After  that,  nnd  while  I  kept  sheep, 
when  I  discovered- any  of  them  snotty-nosed  and 
coughing,  (an  indication  of  the  grub.)  I  put  q  lit- 
tle oil  in  their  noses  as  above,  and  they  soon  be- 
came clean  and  healthy.  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  failed  in  one  instance  :  some  of  my  neighbors 
also  received  benefit  bv  the  above  process. 

T.  B. 

Columbiana  cowity,  Ohio,  5th  mo.  18,  1839, 


IMPROVED     DURHAM    SHORT-IIORXS. 

[Subject  continuoil  from  page  350.] 

From  tlje  Whip. 

What  we  have  said,  it  is  considered,  will  render 
superfluous  any  attempt  more  particularly  to  de- 
scribe the  sbort-horns.  Of  course  they  will  be 
found  to  vary  greatly  ;  but  sufficient  may  be  collec- 
ted from  what  is  presented  to  the  reader  to  inlbrm 
liitn  ;is  to  the  character  of  this  superior  breed  of 
cattle.  The  next  object,  then,  will  be  to  show 
their  capabilities  to  iTiake  a  return  for  food  consum- 
ed, and  the  unparalleled  early  period  at  which 
stich  return  may  be  made.  Indeed,  early  maturity 
is  the  grand  and  elevating  characieristic  of  the 
short-horns,  and  their  capacity  to  continue  grow- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  attaining  an  unexam- 
pled  ripeness  of  condition  at  an  early  age,  has 
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exciteii  the  wonder,  and  obtainod  the  npprobation, 
of  every  looker-on  not  blinded  by  prejudice. 

In  order  todo  jaslice  to  the  subject,  and  to  show 
tliat  these  properties  are  not  all  ol'  recent  ac(]uirc- 
monf,  bnt  were  possessed  in  an  eminent  (joirree 
by  tliti  Teeswater  oattle,  as  well  as  the  improved 
shori-hornp:,  it  will  be  rcqinsiie  to  return  to  the 
Ibrmer  tor  a  lijw  facts,  in  evidence. 

About  fifiy  years  ago,  Sir  Henry  Grey  (of  How- 
ick)  bred  two  oxen,  which  were  led  by  JVlr. 
VVaistel,  and  when  pix  years  old  weighed  130 
ptones  each,  141b.  to  the  stone;  their  insj^e  fat  be- 
ing most  extraordinary. 

A  heifer,  three  years  old,  bred  by  Miea  Allen 
(of  Grange)  fed  on  hay  and  grass  alone,  Aveighed 
90  stones. 

Two  threC'^years'  old  steers,  bred  by  the  same 
iady,  and  similarly  fed,  weighed  respectively  92 
and  96  tons. 

Mr.  Waislel's  four-years'  old  ox,  by  the  bull 
e  ipposed  to  be  the  grand-sire  ofHubback,  weighed 
110  stones. 

A  four-years'  old  ox,  bred  by  Mr  Simpson  (of 
Ayclifie)  led  on  hay  and  turtn'ps  only,  weighed 
135  stones. 

About  the  same  period,  a  five-years'  old  heifer, 
bred  by  a  bishop  of  Durham,  weigheil  110  stones. 

A  cow  of  Mr.  Hill's  slauglitered  in  Northum- 
berland, weis'lied  127  stones. 

Mr.  George  Coates,  before-mentioned,  slaugh- 
tered a  heife.r,  by  the  supposed  sire  of  Hubback, 
which,  led  on  turnips  and  hay,  weighed,  at  two 
years  and  two  months  old,  68  stones. 

An  ox  and  heifer,  bred  by  JMr.  Watson  (of 
Maiifield)  weighed,  at  four  years  old,  within  a  few 
pounds,  110  stones  each. 

A  sister  to  Mr.  G.  Coates'  Badsworih,  havino; 
run  with  her  dam,  and  fared  as  she  did,  without 
cake  or  corn,  met  with  an  accident,  and  died  vvhen 
seven  months  old  ;  she  weighed  34  stones. 

A  steer,  by  a  brother  to  the  above  heifer,  three 
years  and  two  months  old,  weighed  105  stones, 
and  another  steer,  by  the  same  bull,  exactly  three 
years  old,  weighed  95  stones.  Both  were  kept 
as  store-beasts  till  two  years  old. 

An  ox,  bred  by  Mr.  Hill  (of  Blackwell)  slauffh- 
iered  at  six  years  old,  weighed  151  stones,  101b  ; 
tallow,  11  stones. 

The  Howick  red  ox,  seven  years  old,  weighed 
152  stones,  91b ;  tallow,  16  stones,  71b. 

Mr.  Charge's  ox,  seven  years  old,  weighed  168 
stones,  101b  ;  tallow,  13  stones. 

The  foregoing  instances  of  weight  and  proof 
eatis'iiclorily  show,  that  in  the  Teesvvater  cattle, 
iMr.  Cliarles  Collins  had  pretty  good  materials 
with  which  to  commence  operations.  Let  us  now 
refer  to  a  later  period,  and  state  some  particulars 
respecting  their  decendants,  the  improved  short- 
horns. 

In  the  year  1808,  Mr.  Baily,  the  agricultural 
Iiistoriari  of  Durban),  informs  us,  he  saw,  at  Mr. 
Mason's  (of  Chilton)  a  cow,  not  less  remarkable 
in  point  of  fat  than  the  Durham  ox.  At  that  time, 
the  depth  of  fat,  fi-om  the  rump  to  the  hips,  in  a 
perpendicular  position,  was  not  less  than  twelve 
inches ;  and  the  shoulder  score,  at  least  nine  inches 
thick, 

Mr.  Robert  Collinff'e  heifer,  wliich,  like  the 
Durham  ox,  was  exhibited  as  a  curiosity,  was  es- 
timated, at  four  years  old,  to  weigh  130  stones. 

The  same  gentleman  *oId,  in  Darlington  mar- 


ket, on  the  18ih  of  April,  1808,  a  two  years  old 
steer  for  £22  ;  the  price  of  fat  stock  being  at  that 
nme  seven  shilliuirs  per  stone. 

At  Mr.  Neshani's  (of  lIr)ughfon-le-spring)  Mr. 
Bailey  saw  a  steer,  25  niomhs  old,  completely 
covered  wiih  fat  over  the  whole  carcass,  and  sup- 
|iosed  to  be  the  fullest  steer  of  his  age  ever  seen. 
Butchersestimatedhim  to  weigh  75  stones.  Neither 
of  the  last  mentioned  were  of  large  size,  and  would 
not  have  weii/hed  above  40  stones  had  they  been 
no  fatter  than  those  usually  slaughtered, 

Mr.  Wetherill  (of  Fielil  House)  sold  at  the  fair 
in  Darlington,  in  March,  1810,  two  steers,  under 
three  years  old,  for  £47  10s.  each.  The  price  ol" 
cattle  at  that  fair,  10s.  perstone. 

Mr.  Arrovvsmith  (of  Ferryhill)  who  fed  ofl'his 
short-horns  at  two  years  old,  furnished  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  the  prices  he  obtained  from  the 
butchers :  viz. 

In  1801,  sold  four  for  £25  each  ;  two  steers  and 
two  heifers. 

1802,  six  for  £  17  10s.  each  ;  three  steers  and 
three  heifers. 

1803,  Ibur  for  £17  each. 

1804,  six  lor  £18  10s.  each. 

1805,  six  for  £17  10s.  each  ;  two  steers  and 
fouf  heifers. 

1806,  Ibur  lor  £16  eacH. 

1807,  eight  for  £18  each. 

1808,  eight  for  £19  each. 

The  lime  of  seeing,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
latter  end  of  May.  Management.  In  the  first 
winter  they  got  straw  in  a  fold-yard,  with  nearly 
as  many  turnips  as  they  could  consume  ;  in  May 
they  went  to  <rrass ;  in  November  put  to  turnips 
through  the  winter,  and  turned  to  grass  the  first 
week  in  May. 

A  twin  heifer,  belonging  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith, 
calved  tlie  last  week  in  April,  being  kept  the  first 
year  as  the  store- stock,  was  entered  for  a  sweep- 
stakes, to  be  shown  in  June,  at  which  time  she 
would  be  two  years  old.  She  was  immediately 
turned  to  gras.'^in  ihe  usual  pasture.  In  November 
she  was  estimated  to  weigh  28  stones  ;  when  she 
was  put  to  the  rata  baga  and  hay,  and  oil  cake,  of 
which  she  ate  4  cwt.,  with  two  bushels  of  bean- 
meal  and  1  bushel  of  barley.  She  went  to  grass 
again  on  the  first  of  May,  and  from  that  period 
had  neither  cake  nor  corn.  On  the  23d  of  July, 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  best  judges 
that  she  weighed  58  or  60  stones  ;  having  gained 
30  stones  in  30  weeks. 

In  April,  180S,  Mr.  Haileysaw,  at  Mr.  Arrow- 
smilh's,  eight  yearlings,  intended  tor  the  course 
of  feeding  described  as  adopted  by  that  gentle- 
man ;  whose  sales,  from  1801  to  1808  inclusive, 
have  been  already  particularized.  They  were 
very  lean,  not  more  than  15  stones  each  ;  and  had 
they  been  offered  for  sale  in  a  fair,  no  person,  un- 
acquainted with  the  breed,  would  have  given 
more  for  them  than  £4  10s.  or  £5  per  head. 

Mr.  Walton  (of  Middleton  in  Teesdale)  had 
been,  in  1808,  in  the  habit  of  selling  his  steers,  at 
two  years  and  a  quarter  old,  at  from  £20  to  £30 
each;  their  weight  being  50  to  54stones,fed  solely  on 
vegetable  food.  He  often,  for  the  sake  of"  experi- 
ment, bought  in  calves  of  the  unimproved,  or  old 
breed  of  the  county,  and  he  uniformly  found  that 
his  own  at  two  years  old  got  latter,  and  fitter  for 
the  butcher,  than  the  others  did  at  three,  although 
fed  and  kept  exactly  alike. 
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Mr.  Mason  (of  Chilton)  in  the  course  of  an 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  beef  gained 
by  the  food  given,  (turnips,)  found  three  steers, 
under  3  years  old,  to  have  gained  20  stones  each 
in  20  weeiis.  The  three  steers  averaged  70  stones 
each. 

In  1S16,  IMr.  Nesharn's  steer,  three  years  and 
a  half  old,  obtained  the  premium  offered  by  the 
Durham  Agricultural  Society  ;  liis  weight  was,  4 
quarters,  96  stones,  l^lb;  tallow,  11  stones,  71b; 
hide,  8  stones. 

Major  Rudd  (of  Marion  in  Cleveland)  obtained 
the  premium  offered  by  the  Cleveland  Ajiricultu- 
ral  Society  in  1811,  tor  the  best  steer  under  three 
years  old,  and  led  on  vegetable  food.  The  sieer 
was  sold  to  the  butcher  (or  10s.  per  stone,  and 
slaughtered  wlien  three  years  and  thirteen  days 
old  ;  the  weight  of  his  4  quarters  was  96  stones. 
The  late  Mr.  Robertson  (of  Ladykirk,  near 
Berwick-upon-Tweed)  furnished  the  writer  with 
the  fbllowiniT  pariiculars  of  short-horns,  bred  by 
him,  and  fed  witli  few  exceptions,  on  vegetable 
food  : — 

1794 — An  ox,  four  j-ears,  ten  months  old;  4  quar- 
ters, 145  stones,  31b;   tallow,  24  stones, 
71b. 
A  steer,  under  four  years  old;  4  quarters, 
106  stones;  tallow,  19  stones,  71b. 
1814 — A  steer,  three  years,  nine  months  old  ;  4 
quarters,  101  stones  ;    tallow,  15   stones. 
1815 — A  steer,  three  years,  eleven  n)onths  old;   4 
quarters, 112  stones,  71b;  tallow,  26  stones. 
A  heifer,  three  years,  eight  months    old  ; 
4  quarters  89  stones. 
1817 — A  steer,  three  years,   iwo  months  old;  4 
quarters,   95   stones,    101b;   tallow,     17 
stones,  101b. 
1822 — An  ox,  lour  years  and   a  half  old;  4  quar- 
ters, 135  stones;  tallow,  21  stones. 
Own  brother  to  the  foregoing,  three  years 
and  a  half  old  ;   4  quarters,  133  stones; 
tallow,  21  stones. 

A  steer,  three  years,  ten  months  old  ;   4 
quarters,  124  stones;   tallow,  17  stones. 
A  steer,  three  years,  eight  months  old  ;   4 
quarters,  112  stones;  tallow  not  weighed. 
A  steer,   bred  by  Col.  Cooke  (of  Ouston,  near 
Doncasler)  fed  on  potatoes  and  straw,  was  slaugh- 
tered  when  two  years  and  twenty-two  da5's  old; 
his  4  quarters  weighed  72  stones. 

Mr.  John  Rennie  (of  Phantassie)  produced,  at 
the  East  Lothian  Agricultural  Society's  meeting, 
in  November,  1823,  a  steer,  from  eiglileen  To 
twenty  months  old;  the  4  quarters  of  which 
weighed  118  stones,  1  lb.  Smithfield  weiirht. 

The  same  gentleman  produced  before  the  Hi<ih- 
land  Society  of  Scotland  a  steer,  aged  two  y<''ars. 
four  months,  whose  4  quarters  weighed  153  s'loncs, 
71b:  also  a  steer,  aged  three  years,  six  months, 
whose  4  quarters  weighed  1169  stones,  71b. ;  tal- 
low, 30  stones,  lib. 

Except  in  the  three  last  instances,  all  the 
weights  given  have  been  by  the  stone  of  141b. 

Should  the  foregoing  statement  be  considered 
to  have  been  unreasonably  extended,  it  is  presumed 
it  will,  at  least,  be  admitted,  that  its  ample  detail, 
il  attended  to,  will  establish  the  credit  of  the 
short- horns  as  an  invaluable  breed  to  the  grazier. 
We  will  take  a  very  rapid  survey  of  the  few 
counties  not  already  decribed,  and  in  which  the 
short-horns  are  the  prevailing  breed. 


Cumberland. — The  native  breed  of  Cumberland 
was  a  small  long- horned  beast,  jielding  a  (air 
quantity  of  milk,  and  ol'  good  quality;  ari^sivering 
well  for  the  dairy,  but  not  su  profitable  as  grazing 
cattle.  With  these  were  intermingled  the  Kyloes 
and  the  Gal'oways,  both  of  iliem  (juicker  leeders 
than  the  old  Cumberlnnds.  They  were  gene- 
rally bought  in  about  October,  and  turned  all  iJie 
wmteron  the  pastures  out  of  which  the  fat  cat- 
tle had  just  been  sold — a  little  hay  being  allowed 
them,  according  to  circumstances.  They  were 
kept  about  a  twelvemonth  and  paid  very  well. 

The  long-horns  were  most  used  for  the  dairy, 
and  chiefly  for  the  production  of  butter.  They 
yielded  from  one  to  two  firkins  ner  annum,  accor- 
ding to  their  goodness  and  size  :  the  average  pro- 
duce was  about  84Ib.  per  cow.  Some  of  them 
would  yield  eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day  during 
the  season,  and  three  or  lour  pounds  of  butler  per 
week.  The  Cumberland  builer  used  to  be  in 
considerable  request,  'i'he  cheese  was  an  interior 
article,  and  chiefly  made  of  skimmed  milk. 

The  short-horns  were  not  slow  in  penetratino- 
into  Cumberland,  and  establishing  themselves 
there.  They  were  first  used  to  cross  the  native 
and  Scotch  breeds,  and  sometimes  with  consid- 
erable success.  Mr.  Bates,  of  Halton  Castle,  at- 
tempted a  cross  between  the  Kyloe  cow  and  the 
short-horn  bull.  His  object  was  to  increase  the 
quantit}-  of  milk  fr-om  the  Kyloe,  and  to  preserve 
its  quality;  and  to  gain  that,  which  everyone 
used  to  imagine  the  short-horn  was  sadly  deficient 
in,  hardiness,  fie  hoped  likewise  to  reduce  the 
great  consumption  of  food  by  the  short-horn,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  retain  his  early  maturity.  To 
a  very  considerable  extent  he  succeeded.  Mr. 
Maynard,  than  whom  there  could  not  be  a  better 
judge  of  cattle,  and  from  whose  stock  descended 
some  of  the  best  short-horns  of  the  north,  hired 
a  bull  from  Mr.  Bales,  to  try  whateHect  would  be 
produced  on  some  of  his  own  pure  breeding  stock. 
That  the  short-horns  could  be  materially  improved 
by  such  an  admixture  could  scarcely  be  expected  ; 
but  the  value  of  the  old  breed  of  the  country  haa 
been  materially  increase*!. 

The  pure  shori-horn  is  now  zealously  cultiva- 
ted in  Cumberland,  and  by  none  more  so,  or  more 
successfully,  than  by  Mr.  Maynard. 

Vorkbhire. — North  Hiding. — There  are  few 
parts  of  the  kingdom  in  which  so  perfect  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  breed  of  cattle  as  in  this 
extensive  division  of  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Marshall, 
who  is  undoubted  authority  here,  sa}'?,  in  his 
Rural  Economy  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ancient  black 
cattle  were  the  only  breed  in  this  district.  They 
resembled  the  present  breed  of  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  mostly  horned,  but  some  of  them  hum- 
bled. To  these  succeeded  the  long-horned  or  Cra- 
ven breed,  and  which  by  degrees,  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  northern  and  midland  counties. 
At  that  time  the  chief  work  of  the  fiirm  was  done 
by  cattle  ;  the  horse  had  not  yet  quite  superseded 
the  slower,  but  perhaps  more  profitable,  ox  ;  and 
many  of  the  long-horns,  until  they  began  to  be 
improved  by  the  breeders  in  the  midland  counties, 
were  deficient  in  several  valuable  points,  while 
the  use  of  them  was  exceedingly  inconvenient, 
and  sometimes  dangerous,  in  the  yoke. 

On  these  accounts,  the  long-horns  in  turn  gave 
way  to  the  Holdeiness,  or  short-horn  breed,  and 
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that,  for  a  century  past,  has  maintained  its  ground, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Marshall  uivcs  a  sinijular  account  of  these 
cattle,  when  first'iutroduced.  lie  says,  that  "the 
liokierness  .hreed  were  thin  quartered,  too  light 
behind,  and  too  coarse  hclbre;  large  shoulders, 
coarse  necks,  and  dewlaps.  'J'his  ibrni  heing 
found  disadvantageous  to  the  butcher,  increasing 
the  quantity  ol'  the  coarser  parts,  and  reducing 
the  weight  ol"  the  prime  pieces,  liie  breeder  en- 
deavored to  enlarge  the  hind  quarters;  and  had 
he  stopped  when  he  hail  got  to  the  happy  me- 
dium, he  would  have  wrought  a  good  work  ;  but 
the  lashion  was  set— cloildy  buttocks  were  in  es- 
timation. The  first  variety  vf  this  species  of  cat- 
tle,, which  I  can  recollect,  was  a  thick,  large- 
boned,  coarse,  clumsy  animal,  remarkably  large 
behind,  wi'h  thick  jxummy  thighs  ;  always  fleshy, 
but  never  lilt,  and  the  Hesh  being  of  a  bad  quality. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst:  the  monstrous 
size  of  the  buttocks  of  the  calf  was  frequently 
liiial  to  the  cow,  and  numbers  of  cows  were  an- 
nually lost  in  calving.  These  njonsiers  were  stig- 
matized by  the  epithet  'Dutch  buttocked,' and 
they  were  probably  the  worst  breed  the  Vale  ever 
knew." 

This  evil,  however,  soon  cured   itself;  and,  by 
judicious  crossings  (I'om  their  own  stock,  and,  soon 
afterwards,  from  the  stock  of  the  enterprising  and 
skilful  breeders   on  the    banks   of  the   Tees,  the 
Yorkshire  cow  was  brought  to  her  present  state  of 
perfection,    retainin^^,   with   liiUe  diminution,  the 
milking  properties  of  the  Holderness,  and  the  gra- 
zing ones  of  the  improved  short-horn.     The  old 
and   comparatively  unimproved   breed   is  still   in- 
deed Ibund  in  the  posses'sion  of  most  of  the  dairy 
farmers  of  this  part  of  the  country,  lor  the  preju- 
dice— and,  as  we  have  confessed,  not  an  unlbund- 
ed  one — against  the  improved  short-horns,  that 
their  milking  properties  have   been  sacrificed  to 
the  accumulation  of  ll\t,  still  widely  prevails.  Ex- 
perience, however,  gradually  established  the  fact, 
that  it  is  prudent  to  sacrifice  a  small  portion  of  the 
n^.ilk  to  assist  in  feeding,  when  too  old  to  continue 
in  the  dairy;  or  when,  as  in  the  neighborhood   of 
large  towns,  her  service  as  a  dairy-cow  are  dis- 
pensed with  at  an  early  age.     This  cross  being 
judiciously  managed,   the  diminution  of  milk  is 
so   small,  and   the  tendency  to   fatten   so   great, 
that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sale  (as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Sneldon    Cradock,   of  Hartlbrth,   and   to    whom 
we  return  our  thanks  for  some  .valuable  informa- 
tion) is  perleclly  correct — I  have  always  found,  in 
my  stock,  that  the   best   milkers,  when  dried   for 
feeding,  make   the   most  liil  in  the  least  time." 
This  is  a  doctrine  which  will  be  belter  understood 
and  universally  acknowledged  by  and  by.     Too 
many  of  .the  improvers  of  the  short-horns  have 
done  but  half  justice  to  their  excellent  stock.     He 
would  deserve  well  of  his  country  who,  with  skill 
and  means  sufficient,  would  devote  himself  to  the 
illustration  of  this  point. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  cattle  of  this  dis- 
trict have  not  improved  of  late  so  rapidly  as  iti 
former  times.  There  may  be  two  reasons  for  this, 
viz.,  that  the  system  of  breeding  in-and-in  has 
been  pursued  somewhat  too  far,  and  that  the  de- 
preciation of  the  times  has  withdrawn  many 
landed  proprietors  from  asricultural  pursuits,  and 
thus  lessened  that  competition  which  was  the  mo&l 
powerful  stimulus  to  exertion.    . 


■  TTie  average  weight  of  cattle  in  this  riding  of 
Yorkshire  varies  with  the  food  and  age  of  the  ani- 
mal. A  steer  fi-om  two  and  a  half  to  three  years 
old,  when  fit  for  the  market,  will  usually  weigh 
li-om  sixty-hve  to  eevenly-Hve  stones,  imperial 
weight,  -ruid  a  heifer  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five 
stones.  The  usual  method  of  prejiaring  them  for 
■the  mrn-ket  is  simple  enough.  The  calf  gets  milk 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  and  alter  that,  scald- 
ed skimmed  milk,  mixed  with  oil-cake  boiled  in 
water,  with  hay  and  turnips,  until  the  spring  pas- 
tures iiave  sufficient  produce  to  support  him  ;  he 
remain^in  thenj  until  the  following  winter,  when 
he  is  either  tied  up,  or  turned  loose  into  folds,  and 
led  with  straw  and  turnips  until  the  ensuing  May  : 
he  is  then  turned  once  more  into  the  pasture  until 
winter,  when  he  is  brought  into  the  fold-yard  as 
before,  until  nearly  May  day;  and  now,  approach- 
ing to  a  state  nearly  fat  enough  for  the  butcher, 
three  or  four  months  grass-feeding  generally  com- 
pletes him.  Both  the  improved  and  the  unimproved 
cattle  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  Now,  how- 
ever, appears  the  essential  difierence  between  the 
breeds;  the  most  forward  of  the  unimproved  are 
scarcely  ready,  when  the  improved  cattle  are  gone, 
and  they  are  never  so  fat  and  pointy  as  the  others. 
Upon  tiie  clay  soil  of  Cleveland,  and  other  parts 
of  this  district,  the  grass  land  is  principally  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose  of  the  dairy.  There  the  un- 
improved breed  mostly  prevails ;  but  even  there, 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  farmers  begin  to  see  the 
propriety  of  a  cross  or  two  fr-om  the  Teeswater 
blood.  The  young  cattle  are  principally  sold  in 
the  neighboring  markets,  and  are  forwarded  to  the 
possessors  of  extensive  turnip  farms  in  Leicester- 
shire and  Northamptonshire. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  cows  lor  the  supply  of 
the  metropoliiah  dairies  come  from  the  North  Ri- 
ding of  Yorkshire.  They  are  sent  away  within  a 
mouth  or  six  weeks  after  calving;  and  eiiher  journey 
directly  to  London,  or  halt  for  a  year  or  two  in  Bed- 
fordshire, or  some  of  tiie  midland  counties,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  reach  their  ultimate  destinatioQ 
until  they  are  five  or  six  years  old. 

Among  the  breeders  of  the  pure  short-horns,  in 
this  Rilling,  Major  Bovver,  of  VVelham,  deserves 
honorable'^menlion.  His  name  appears  among 
the  purchasers  at  Mr.  Charles  Coliing's  sale.  His 
cow  Daisy,  bought  there,  produced  some  excellent 
stoclj.  A  heiler  of  his  breed,  slaughtered  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  months,  weighed  sixty-lour  stones, 
imperial  weight,  and  ten  stones  of  tallow. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  formerly  endeavored  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  this  district  by  crossing  with  the 
Devorishire,  and  Mr.  Cleaver  with  Sussex  cattle, 
and  it  was  said  that  more  kindly  feeders  were  ob- 
tained; the  size  was  reduced  a  little,  the  leg  shor- 
tened, the  bone  rendered  finer,  the  form  improved, 
and  the  strength  of  the  short-horn  remained  for 
drauL'hl  wiih  the  activity  ofthe  Devon.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  with  the  first  cross,  this 
supposed  improved  race  has  passed  quite  away. 

A  cross  between  the  short-horn  bull  and  the 
Argyleshire  heifer  was  attempted,  with  great  pros- 
pect of  success.  Mr.  Bates  had  obtained  some 
excellent  cattle  from  a  similar  attem[)t,  but  they 
could  not  be  fed  to  an  equal  weight  in  the  same 
time,  and  they  were  deficient  in  early  maturity. 

fVest  Riding.— Th\s  is  principally  a  manufac- 
turing district,  and  there  are  comparatively  few 
..agricultu-rists  who  pay  much  attention  to  the  im- 
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provement  ofihe  breed  of  cattle.  The  short-horns, 
either  the  Holderness,  or  with  some  crosses  oC  the 
Durham,  are  chiefly  foiini]  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  towns.  More  in  the  country,  and  where 
the  farms  are  small,,  (a,s  they  are  tiirough  a  great 
part  of  this  Riding),  there  are  a  variety  of  crosses 
with  the  long-horns,  and  with  nondescripts  oflbr- 
nier  days.  Tliey  go  under  the  characteristic 
name  ol'  half-horns  ;  the  countrj'  people  are  fond 
of  them,  they  are  hardy,  yield  plenty  of  niilic, 
and  fatten  with  tolerable  cjuickness."  One  would 
wonder  how  they  retain  one  good  quality,  Ibr  Mr, 
Sorby,  of  Holylandhall,  -very  characteristically 
describes  thenij  and  the  little  firrmers  of  almost 
every  district— "Those  who  have  a  cow  or  two, 
of  some  favorite  kind,  send  them  to  the  nearest  bull, 
vvhich  does  well  enough,  provided  he  gels'lhem  a 
calf.  We  must  confess,  that  we  never  saw  so 
great  a  collection  of  mongrels  as  in  the  manu- 
facturinir  portion  of  the  West  Ridings 

Mr.  Newman,  the  agent  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
satisliictorily  acco-mts  for  th  s.  He  thus  writes  to  us. 
"The  breed  of  cattle  in  the  greatest  esteem  hi 
the  vicinity  of'Wentworth,  and  in  fact  Ihroushoul 
all  the  southern  part  of  the  West  Riding  of  York-- 
shire,  is  the  pure  short-horn.  A  traveller,  how- 
ever, passing  through  this  district,  will  observe 
many  deviations  from  that  breed,  and  will  meet 
with  crosses  that  he  will  have  much  ditTiculty  to" 
identify.  The  fiirms, are  small,  and  the  farmer  has 
a  kind  of  mixed  employment,  partly  agricultural 
and  partly  mercantile  :  hence  his  attention  is  not 
so  much  directed  to  iiis  llirm  as  it  should  be,  and 
hence  arises  a  certain  degree  of  carelessness  as  to 
the  selection  of  his  cattle  ;  added  to  this,  there  is 
an  idea,  although  an  erroneous  one,  that  the  pure 
short-horns  are  not  good  milkers,  and  which  tends 
materially  to  check  the  breed. 

In  the  districts  near  Doncaster,  where  the  popu- 
hition  is  more  strictly  agricultural,  the  short-horns 
prevail,  and  those  of  a  breed  and  quality  highly 
creditable  both  to  the  mere  tenant  farmer  and  to 
the  gentleman  who  farms  his  own  estate. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Mitton, 
of  Badsworfh,  to  place  him  at  the  very  head  of  the 
improvers  of  short-horn  cattle  in  this  district.  His 
"Old  Bull,"  known  in  the  Herd  Book  by  the  name 
of  "Badsworth,"  is  still  in  the  recollection  of  the 
farmers  of  that  neighborhood,  and  no  animal  con- 
tributed more  to  the  improvementof  the  cattle  for 
many  miles  round. 

About  the  year  1305  the  Worflev  Farmer's  Club 
was  established,  chiefly  by  Lord  Wornclifl'e  (then 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley);  and  by  the  operations  of 
that  society  very  considerable'  improvement  was 
effected  in  the  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
round  Wortley.  In  1818,  this  society  ceased  to 
exist,  for  one  more  effective  had  been  formed  at 
Doncaster,  under  the  patror.aere  of  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liam, Lord  Alihrop,  Sir  A.  Cooke,  and  Mr.  Ful- 
lerton  of  Thrybeigh  Park,  and  other  neiifhboring 
gentlemen.  This  society  still  flourishes,  and  a 
very  fair  number  of  excellent  cattle  are  annually 
exhibited,  the  males  of  which  become  dispersed 
through  a  wide  district  of  country.  The  short- 
horn cattle  have  born  away  all  the  prizes. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  West  Ridinir,  many"' 
Scotch  cattle  are  led  for  one  vear  or  two,  and  then 
sold  to  the  butcher  to  be  slaughtered  for  home 
consumption. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  moorlands  of  the  , 


west'and  north-west  qf  the  district,  the  half-horns 
^^revail  more  ;  and  in  Craven,  the  native  country 
of  the  long  horns,  we  find  both  the  large  and  the 
smtUl  variety  of  this  breed  in  tolerable  perfextion, 
but  perhaps  not  so  much  so  as  in  ilie  north  of 
Lancashire.  Even  here,  the  short-horns  have 
pene'trated  and"  are  increasing. 

J^ast  I?'idins;. — The  short-horns  prevail  univer- 
sally through  this  riding,  except  among  the  cotta- 
gers and  little  farmers,  who  still  obstinately  cling  to 
some  of  the  different  varieties  of  half-horns.  It  ia 
decidedly  a  breeding  country,  and  a  great  number 
of  cows  are  yearly  sent  from  it  to  Lincolnshire,  to 
be  prepared  for  the  London  dairies  ;  yet  many  ox- 
en ami  cows  are  brouirht  from  the  Wolds  to  the 
fbrtnicrliUy  and  weekly  markets  so  frequent  in 
Yorkshire,  and  pastured  on  the  rich  ground  with 
which  the  riding  abounds. 

Lincolnshire. — Mr.  Berry  has  disposed  of  the 
Lincolnshire  cattle  in  a  very  summary  way,  and 
\-^d  apprehend  that  no  appeal  can  be  made  against 
his  decision.  "There  is  a  large  coarse  short-horn 
prevailing,  particularly  in  Lincolnshire,  denomi- 
nation in  the  quotations  of  the  Smithfleid  markets 
'Lincolns;'  but  they  have  no  further  affinity  with 
the  improved  shnrt-horns  than  as  the  latter  have 
been  referred  to  fov  their  improvement,  which  has 
been  accomplished  to  a  considerable  degree."  As, 
however,  we  have  to  travel  through  each  of  the 
counties  of  Great  Britain,  we  must  enter  a  little 
more  into  the  consideration  of  the  character  and 
claims  of  the  Lincoln  cattle. 

Many  of  the  present  unimproved  Lincolns  may 
be  regarded  as  fair  specimens  ol"the  best  of  the  old 
Dutch  cattle.  So  prevalent  is  tlie  opinion  that  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  breed,  that  the  metropolitan 
butcher  denominates  them  Dutch  cattle,  and 
knows  them  much  better  by  that  name  than  as 
Lincolns.  There  is  a  coarseness  about  the  head 
and  horn  which  we  have  not  seen  either  in  the 
common  Holderness  or  the  improved  Durham  ; 
the  bone  is  comparatively  large,  the  leg  high,  and 
the  hips  and  loins  wide,  approaching  to  ragged- 
ness.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  a  very  appropriate  re- 
mark respecting  them,  that  they  demand  that 
Bakewellian  improvement  which  theirsheep  liave 
received. 

There  have.been  some  zealous,  and,  to  a  consi- 
derable degree,  successflil  improvers  of  this  breed. 
At  the  head  of  them  stands  Captain  Turnhill,  of 
Reesby  on  the  Wolds.  With  what  materials  he 
went  to  work  is  not  certainly  Known  ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  confined  himself  to  a  selection  from 
the  native  breed;  and 'certainly  he  produced  a 
valuable  animal,  thinner  in  the  horn,  cleaner  in 
the  bone,  lighter  in  the  dewlap,  shorter  in  the  leg, 
full  in  the  bosom,  and  round  in  the  carctiss.  The 
breed  was  properly  called  "Turnhill's,"  and  they 
yet  remain  in  the  hands  of  many  farmers.  'I'hey 
are  handsome  looking  beasts,  always  full  of  lean 
flesh  ;  with  far  greater  disposition  than  before  to 
put  some  fat  on  that  flesh,  and  become  sooner  ripe 
lor  the  market. 

Others  with  somewhat  more  judgment,  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Durhams,  and  more  spedily  and 
effectually  completed  their  object.  They  took 
away  the  disposition  to  make  lean  beef  only,  al- 
though in  very  great  quantities  ;  and  if  they  could 
not  perfectly  give  to  the  Lincolns  their  own  early 
n)aiurity,  they  materially  (juickened  the  process  of 
fattening.     An    improved    Lincolnshire    beast   is 
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thererore  now  a  very  valuable  animal  ;  ancl  if  a 
finer  grain  coultl  be  g\vc4i  to  the  meal,  llio  fzreat 
quantuy  ofniuscle,  coinpaied  wilhlhalol'lat,  would 
be  no  tiisadvaulaiie. 

Alter  leaving  ihc  land,  or  the  cow,  tiie  young 
cattle  are  kept  during  the  first  winter  on  hay,  hay 
and  turnips,  or  sonieiiaies  hay  and  a  little  oil  cake. 
In  the  next  summer  they  run  on  seeds  orsecond  rate 
land,  and  toooliengel  nothing  but  straw  in  the  win- 
ter. At  two  years  olii  they  fare  no  belter,  except 
that  some  now  give  tiom  two  lo  (bur  pounds  of  oil 
cake  daily;  and'tb<^y  are  sold,  in  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer, by  those  who  have  not  the  means  lo  leed  them, 
to  jobbers,  who  dispose  of  them  lothe  grazier.  He 
winters  t'lem  belter  if  he  buys  them  at  the  latter 
end  of  summer,  and  leeds  them  otf  belbre  another 
winter;  but  if  tliey  are  brought  in  the  spring  they 
are  generally  fed  off  before  winter,  many  of  them 
being  put  up  for  stall  feeding,  to  which  no  breed 
is  better  adapted." 

The  Lincolnshire  cattle  are  principally  red  and 
while,  but  a  dun  variety  was  introduced,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Sir  Charles  Buck,  of 
Hanby  Grange,  and  winch  have  so  much  im- 
provrd  in  s-ize,  as  almost  to  overtake  the  common 
breed  of  the  county.  Thev  are  found  principally 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Foikinghara,  and  have 
been  (ed  up  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  stones  at 
seven  years  old. 

The  extraordinary  animal  which  was  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  "the  Lincolnshire  ox,"  although 
bred  in  that  county,  was  an  improved  short-horn  ; 
and  many  of  these  are  establishing  themselves  in 
every  part  of  Lincolnshire. 

Here,  as  in  most  oilier  districts,  there  are  great 
varieiies  of  breeds,  and  which  are  said  to  be  in- 
creasing, and  even  inlerli^ring  with  the  purity  of  the 
native  one,  by  means  of  the  great  annual  importa- 
tions of  Irish  cattle. 

Some  have  pur|)0sely  and  very  recently  endea- 
vored lo  establish  a  cross  be'.ween  the  best  of  the 
long-horned  Irish  and  the  short-horns  of  the  coun- 
ty :  but  the  attempt,  although  promising  some 
success  at  first,  has  decidedly  failed. 

Among  the  small  iarmers,  lialfhorns  of  every 
size  and  variety  are  fiund,  and  they  are  crossed  in 
every  way  that  caprice  or  lolly  can  suiiaest,  yet 
they  are  most  of  them  good  milkers.  The  Lin- 
colns,  although  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  for 
the  dairy,  yield  more  milk,  and  of  a  richer  (juality, 
than  some  of  the  advocates  for  the  old  order  of 
things  are  willing  to  allow. 

J2sscx. — There  is  no  distinguishing  breed  in  this 
country  ;  but  the  chief  agricultural  business,  so  far 
as  cattle  are  concerned  consists  in  the  suckling  of 
calves  and  grazing  in  the  marshes,  with  some  at- 
tention to  the  dairy  in  particular  districts. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  May,  veterinary  eurgeon  at 
Maidon,  informs  us,  that  the  suckling  liirmers 
procure  tlieir  calves  at  the  principal  markets,  viz., 
Romford,  Chelmsford,  Maidon,  Braintree,  and 
Colchester.  The  Romford  marlcet  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied from  London  ;  Chelmsford  and  Maidon  Irom 
London  and  Suflblk  ;  and  Colchester  and  Brain- 
tree  chiefly  iVom  the  Suffolk  dairies. 

They  are  brought  in  at  from  a  week  to  a  fort- 
night old,  and  are  generally  fed  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  weeks,  when  they  are  either  brought  by 
the  butchers  in  the  neighborhood,  who  kill  and 
dress  them,  and  send  them  lo  the  London  market 
or  they  are  sent  alive  to  the  Romlbrd  and  Smith- 


field  markets,  where  they  are  purchased  by  the 
London  butchers. 

Many  of  these  calves  used  to  be  reared  in  the 
rich  pastures  of  Essex,  and  particularly  the  heifer 
calves  from  the  metropolitan  dairies  ;  and  many  a 
cow  went  from  Essex  to  keep  up  those  establish- 
ments ;  but  tliis  practice  is  now  almost  totally  dis- 
continued. 

The  marshes  aflbrd  excellent  grazing  for  cattle 
that  are  not  affected  by  the  brackishness  of  the 
water,  and  ihere  are  lew  who  sutler  mateiially  by 
this.  When  cattle  are  not  perlijclly  ready  for  the 
market,  a  few  weeks's  grazing  on  the  marshes  will 
bring  them  rapidly  forward.  Some  are  purchased 
in'store  condition,  in  order  that  they  may  run  ihree 
or  lour  months  on  thisluxurant  pasture,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  they  are  ready  ibr  Smith- 
field.-  At  some  periods  of  the  year  these  flats  are 
covered  with  cattle,  chiefly  of  a  small  kind,  and 
mostly  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  runts  ;  indeed  the 
grazing  is  principally  confined  to  these  small  cattle. 
A  few  farmers,  however,  m  every  part  of  Essex 
apply  themselves  to  the  regular  grazing  of  cattle 
ofa  larger  size.  A  itjw  have  the  Devons,  among 
whom  must  be  reckoned  Lord  Western,  who  is 
partial  to  these  cattle,  both  to  feed  and  for  the  dai- 
ry. When  they  are  grass  fed,  there  are  always 
some  Scotch  or  Welsh  runts  as  trimmers,  i.  e.  to 
eat  down  what  the  larger  and  more  valuable  cattle 
leave.  Many  Heretbrds  are  pre[)ared  for  the 
London  market  in  the  same  manner. 

The  dairy  business  is  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  county.  A  consideiable 
quantity  of  butter  is  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Epping,  and  sent  to  the  metropolis  in  small  rolls  ; 
and  it  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  peculiar 
sweetness  of  its  taste.  This  depends  not  on  the_ 
kind  of  cow,  for  occasionally  a  dairy  contains  half 
a  dozen  diflerent  breeds  of  cows,  although  the 
short-horns  are  the  most  prevalent;  but  because 
they  feeil  during  the  summer  in  the  shrubby  pas- 
tures of  Epping  Forest,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
and  of  numerous  wild  and  aromatic  plants  which 
Ihere  abound,  impart  to  it  its  peculiar  sweet  flavor. 
The  consumer,  however,  can  seldom  be  certain 
that  he  has  the  real  Epping  butter,  Ibr  a  very  fair 
imitation  of  it  is  sent  u[)  from  Northamptonshire; 
and  the  London  retail  dealers  wash  the  salt  well 
out  of  the  Cambridge  butter,  and,  forming  it  into 
rolls,  sell  it  for  Epping  butter ,  while  a  few  are 
more  impudent,  and  sell  almost  any  kind  of  butter 
as  true  Epping. 


PRUNING. 

From  tlie  G(;iiesee  Fanner. 

A  great  variety  of  experiments  made  in  Europe, 
and  by  Buel,  Kenrick,  and  others,  have  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  pruning  trees,  and  though  the  re- 
sults did  not  perfectly  agree  on  all  points,  yet  they 
seem  to  fully  justify  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  best  time  fbr  pruning  trees  is  that  period 
in  midsummer  in  which  there  appears  a  cessation 
of  the  sap's  ascent,  and  which  lasts  some  three  or 
four  weeks.  Those  who  had  paid  attention  to  the 
growth  of  trees  must  have  remarked  that  the  pe- 
riod of  increase  is  divided  in  two  seasons,  during 
the  first  of  which,  or  the  one  most  active,  the 
shoots  that  form   fruit,  flower,  or  seed-buds   are 
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formed  ;  and  the  other  or  later  summer's  growth 
is  confined  to  the  shoots  that  produce  wood  buds 
only.  "Aller  the  second  growth  is  completed  the 
effects  of  the  decending  sap,  in  the  formation  of 
new  bark,  is  apparent  in  the  heahng  up  of  new 
wounds,  in  parts  of  the  stem  or  branches,  which 
now  proceeds  with  more  activity  than  during  any 
other  season  of  the  year.  Branches  pruned  oli' 
smooth  at  the  stem,  though  the  latter  be  young, 
healthy,  and  containing  a  perlect  pith,  before  or 
shortly  alter  the  completion  of  the  midsummer's 
growth,  do  not  produce  shoots  from  the  edge  of 
the  wounds  caused  by  their  removal, which  always 
happens  more  or  less  when  prupiing  is  performed 
on  tree  growing  trees  after  the  fall  oi'  the  leaf,  and 
bel'ore'  the  fiill  development  of  the  spring  ehoots 
and  leaves.  It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  the 
reproduction  of  branches  li'om  the  edge  of  a 
wound  is  greatly  assisted  by  leaving  a  portion  of 
the  branch  or  shooi,  on  the  parent  branch  or  stem." 
[Treatise  on  Planting.] 

The  end  desired  to  be  attained  by  the  operation 
oi"pruning  must  be  kqot  steadily  in  view,  or  injury 
instead  of  benefit  may  be  the  result.  If  the  tree  is 
mtended  ibr  timber,  the  leaves  and  buds  that  ela- 
borate the  sap,  and  increase  the  trunk  by  the  for- 
mation of  an  annual  circle  of  new  wood,  should 
be  kept  as  far  Irom  the  root  as  possible,  as  in  this 
way  only  can  the  greatest  quantity  ol'  limber  be 
produced.  In  this  case,  the  trunk  should  be  kept 
free  from  branches,  the  leading  shoot  should  care- 
fully be  preserved,  and  the  top  kept  in  a  crown 
like  Ibrm.  Nature  must  be  followed  in  this  respect, 
and  the  tall  beautiful  trunks  of  our  native  forest 
trees  will  be  the  result.  For  ii-uit,  a  low  branch- 
ing lop,  spread  and  exposed  to  the  sun  as  widely 
as  can  be,  is  to  be  preferred  ;  and  hence  the  lead- 
ing shoot  when  the  tree  is  at  a  proper  height 
must  be  carefully  cut  out,  and  the  lateral  branches 
cut  and  pruned  with  direct  reference  to  this  effect. 
Fruit  trees  must  be  pruned  li-e(iuenlly,  or  their 
tops  become  woody,  close,  and  the  fruit  will  ne- 
cessarily prove  inferior. 


NEW    BIODi:    OF    BREAKING    OXKS. 

From  the  Franklin  Fanner. 

"The  onlyest  way  lo  break  oxen  that  I  ever 
saw!" — so  exclaimed  a  countryman  the  other  day, 
on  seeing  the  operation.  Get  a  strong  post,  eigjit 
feet  long  by  two  thick,  plant  it  three  and  a  half  in 
the  ground,  (well  rammed,)  round  or  bevel  the  up- 
per end, .and  leave  a  pin  to  it  or  make  a  morti.sc 
and  put  a  strong  two-inch  pin,  six  or  eight  inches 
long  in  it.  Then  get  a  tough  sapling  twenty-five 
I'cel  long;  measure  off  at  the  small  end  the  usual 
length  of  a  yoke,  and  bore  the  holes  for  your  bows 
accordingly.  Tlien  bore  three  holes  (or  more  if 
you  choose)  four,  eight  and  twelve  feet  from  the 
other  end,  of  the  size  of  the  pin  in  the  top  of  the 
post,  place  it  on  top  of  the  post,  giving  the  short- 
est lever  first,  draw  your  steers  up,  let  them  be 
young  or  old,  gentle  or  wild,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence ;  yoke  them  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  but  in- 
stead of  lying  their  tails  together,  if  you  wish  to 
avoid  bob-tailed  oxen,  tie  their  loin.?  together  with 
a  good  rope,  wrap  up  their  head  halters,  clear  the 
front,  and  let  them  go.  Round  and  round  they  go 
with  a  rusli;  drunk,  drunker  etill  they  grow,  until. 
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groaning  down  they  drop.  For  a  whiJe  they  lie 
[)aniing  and  looking  wild  ;  at  tength  ihcy  leap  up 
us  if  suddenly  frightened,  rush  round  again,  grow 
drunk  and  drop  again.  Leave  ihem,  they  will  re- 
peat the  experiment,  until,  reeling,  they  will  stop 
or  stand;  in  a  i'eW  hours  you  may  lead  them 
around  by  their  halters.  Uncouple  them  li-om  the 
pole  or  yoke  them  to  your  cart,  and  drive  ihem 
where  you  choose  with  safijty.  Any  gentleman 
will  be  entiled  lo  the  above  patent  Ibr  life  by  pay- 
ing five  dollars  to  the  nearest  needy  widow,  taking 
her  receipt  for  the  same  and  filing  it  among  his  own 
papers.  Wm.  P.  Hart. 


HUSBANDRY    IN    CillNA. 

Extract  from  Dulialde. 

Among  several  good  regulations  made  by  the 
same  emperor,  [Yong.  Ching,]  he  has  shewn  an 
uncommon  regard  for  the  Imsbandmcn.  To  en- 
courage Ihem  in  their  labor,  he  has  ordered  the 
governors  of  all  the  cities  to  send  him  notice  every 
year,  of  the  person  of  this  profession,  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  who  is  most  remarkable  for  his 
apfilication  lo  agriculture  ;  for  unblemished  repu- 
tation ;  lor  preserving  union  in  his  own  family, 
and  peace  with  his  neighbors  ;  for  his  frugality 
and  aversion  to  extravagance.  Upon  l|lie  report 
of  the  governor,  the  emperor  will  advance  this 
wise  and  diligent  husbandman  to  the  degree  of  a 
mandarin  of  the  eiglh  order,  and  send  him  patents 
of  an  ordinary  mandariii ;  which  distinction  will 
entitle  him  to  wear  t!ie  habit  of  a  niandarin,  to 
visit  the  governor  of  the  city,  to  sit  in  his  presence, 
and  drink  tea  with  him.  He  will  be  respected  all 
the  rest  of  his  daj's.  After  his  death  he  will  have 
funeral  obsequies  suitable  to  his  degree  ;  and  his 
title  of  honor  shall  be  written  in  the  hall  of  his 
ancestors.  What  emulation  must  such  a  reward 
excite  among  the  husbandmen  ! 

Accordingly  we  find  that  they  are  continually  bu- 
sied about  their  lands  ;  if  they  have  any  time  to 
spare,  ihey  go  immediately  to  the  mountains  to 
cut  wood ;  to  the  garden  to  look  to  their  herbs,  or 
to  cut  canes,  &.c.  so  that  Ihcy  are  never  idle.  The 
land  in  China  never  lies  fallow.  Generally  the 
same  ground  produces  t-laree  crops  in  a  year;  first 
rice;  and  before  it  is  reaped  they  sow  fitches; 
and  when  they  are  in  head,  beans  or  some  other 
grain:  thus  it  goes  continually  round.  They  very 
seldom  employ  their  land  for  unprofitable  uses,  such 
as  fiower  gardens,  or  fine  walks;  believing  useful 
things  more  fur  the  public  good,  and  their  own. 

The  attention  of  husbandmen,  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  rice.  They  manure 
their  land  extremely  well;  gathering  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  extraordinary  care,  all  sorts  of  ordure, 
both  of  men  and  animals,  or  truck  for  it  wood, 
herbs,  or  linseed  oil.  'I'liis  kind  of  manure,  which 
elsewhere  would  burn  up  the  |-lants,  is  very  pro- 
per for  the  lands  of  China;  where  they  have  an 
art  of  tempering  it  with  water  before  they  use  it. 
They  gather  the  dung  in  [lails,  which  they  com- 
monly carry  covered  on  tlieir  shoulders;  and  this 
conlributes  very  much  to  the  cleanness  of  their 
cities,  whose  filth  is  thus  taken  away  every  day. 

In  the  province  of  Che-Kyang,  and  other  places, 
where  they  sow  rice,  they  use  balls  of  hogs,  or 
even  human  hair ;  which,  according  to  them, 
gives  strength  to  the  land,  and  makes  that  graiu 
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grow  belter.  For  this  reason,  barbers  save  ihe 
hair  whici\  they  cut  ofi  the  head:?,  and  sell  for 
about  a  halfpenny  a  pound  lo  such  people  who 
carry  it  away  in  bagi?  ;  and  you  may  often  see 
barks  loaded  with  it.  When  the  plant  begins  to 
ear,  if  the  land  bo  watered  with  spring-water, 
they  mix  quick-lime  with  it ;  saying  that  it  kills 
worms  and  insects,  destroys  weeds,  and  gives  a 
warmth  to  the  ground,  wliich  contributes  much 
to  its  fertility.  By  this  means  the  rice  fields  are 
so  clean,  that  Navarctte,  sometimes,  walked 
through  them,  looking  for  some  small  herb;  and 
could  never  find  any  ;  so  that  he  concludes,  the 
rice  which  is  surprisingly  tall  and  fine,  draws  all 
the  nourishment  from  the  ground. 

The  husbandman  sow  their  grain  at  first,  with- 
out any  order;  but  when  it  has  shot  about  a  loot,  or 
a  loot  and  an  half  high,  they  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots; 
and  making  it  into  a  sort  of  small  sheaves,  plant  it 
by  a  line,  and  checkerwise  ;  to  the  end,  that  ears, 
resting  upon  each  other,  may  stand  more  firmly, 
and  resist  the  winds.  But,  belbre  the  rice  is  trans- 
planted, they  level  the  iand,  and  make  it  very 
smooth,  after  the  Ibllovv'ing  manner;  having 
ploughed  the  ground  three  or  four  times  succes- 
sively, always  to  the  ancles  in  water,  they  break  the 
clods  with  the  head  of  their  mattocks  ;  then,  by 
the  help  of  a  wooden  machine  (on  which  a  man 
stands  upright,  and  guides  the  buH'alo  that  draws 
it)  they  smooth  the  earth,  that  the  water  may  be 
every  where  of  an  equal  height ;  insomuch*  that 
the  plains  seem  more  like  vast  gardens  than  open 
fiplds. 

The  mountains  in  China  are  all  cultivated  ;  but 
one  sees  neither  hedges  nor  ditches,  nor  scarce 
any  tree  ;  so  fearful  ihey  are  of  losing  an  inch  of 
of  ground.  It  is  very  agreable  to  behold,  in  some 
places,  plains  three  or  four  leagues  in  length,  sur- 
rounded with  hills  and  mountains,  cut,  from  bot- 
tom to  top,  into  terraces  three  or  lour  feet  high, 
and  rising  one  above  another,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty.  These  mountains 
are  not  generally  rocky,  as  those  in  Europe,  the 
soil  being  light  and  porous,  and  so' easy  to  be  cut 
in  several  provinces,  that  one  may  dig  three  or 
four  hundred  leet  without  meeting  with  the  rock. 
When  the  mountains  are  rocky,lhe  Chinese  loosen 
the  stones,  and  make  little  walls  of  them  to  sup- 
port the  terraces,  they  then  level  the  good  soil 
and  sow  it  with  grain. 

They  are  still  more  industrious.  Though  in 
some  provinces,  there  are  barren  and  uncultivated 
mountains,  yet  the  valleys  and  fields  which  sepa- 
rate them  in  a  vast  number  of  places,  are  very 
fruitful  and  well  cultivated.  The  husbandman 
first  levels  al!  the  unequal  places  that  are  capable 
of  culture.  Me  then  divides  that  part  of  the  land, 
which  is  on  the  same  level,  into  plots;  and  that 
along  the  edges  of  the  vallies,  which  is  unecjual, 
into  stories,  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre:  and  as 
the  rice  will  not  thrive  without  water,  they  make 
reservoirs,  at  proper  distances,and  different  heights, 
lo  catch  the  rain  and  the  water  which  descends 
fi-om  the  mountains,  in  order  to  distribute  it  equally 
amon»  their  rice-plots;  either  by  letting  it  run 
down  from  the  reservoir  to  t  he  plots  below,  or  caus- 
ing it  to  ascend  from  the  lower  reservoir  to  the 
lii^test  stories. 

For  this  purpose  Ihey  make  use  ol  certain  iiy- 
draulic  engines,  which  are  very  simple,  both  as 
to  their  make,  ami  the  manner   of  playing  them. 


If  is  composed  of  a  chain  made  of  wood  resem- 
bling a  chaplet  or  pair  of  beads,  strong  as  it  wei 
with  a  great  number  ol  flat  boards,  six  or  seven 
inches  square,  and  placed  parallel  at  equal  dis- 
tances. This  chain  passes  through  a  square  tube 
or  gutter;  at  the  lower  end  whereof  is  a  smooth 
cylinder  or  barrel,  whose  axis  is  fixed  in  the  two 
sides :  and  to  the  upper  end  is  fijstened  a  sort  of 
drum,  set  round  with  little  boards  to  answer  those 
of  the  chain,  which  passes  round  both  it  and  the 
cylinder:  so  that  when  the  drum  is  turned,  the 
chain  turns  also;  and,  consequently,  the  lower 
end  of  the  gutter  or  tube  being  put  into  the  water, 
and  the  drum-end  set  lo  the  height  where  the 
water  is  to  be  conveyed,  the  boards  filling  exactly 
the  cavity  of  the  tube,  must  carry  up  a  continual 
stream  so  long  as  the  machine  is  in  motion  ;  which 
is  performed  in  three  ways, — 1st.  With  the  hand 
by  means  of  one  or  two  handles  applied  to  the 
ends  of  the  axis  of  the  drum. — 2nd.  With  the 
feel  by  means  of  certain  large  wooden  pegs,  about 
half  a  loot  long,  set  round  the  axle-tree  of  ihe 
drum  for  that  purpose.  These  pegs  have  great 
longish  heads,  rounded  on  the  outside,  lor  apply- 
ing the  soles  of  the  naked  leet;  so  that  one  or 
more  men,  may  with  the  greatest  case  put  the 
engine  in  motion,  either  standing  or  sitting;  their 
hands  being  employed  all  the  while,  the  one  hold- 
ing an  umbrella,  and  the  other  a  fan. — 3rd.  By 
the  assistance  of  a  buffalo,  or  some  other  animal 
made  fiist  to  a  great  wheel,  about  four  yards  in 
diameter,  placed  horizontally.  Round  its  circum- 
ference are  fixed  a  great  number  of  pegs  or  teeth; 
which  tallying  exactly  with  those  in  the  axle-tree 
of  the  drum,  turn  the  machine  with  a  great  deal 
of  ease. 

When  a  canal  is  to  be  cleansed,  which  often 
ha[)pens, — it  is  divided,  at  convenient  distances, 
by  dikes ;  and  every  neighboring  village,  being 
allotted  its  share,  the  peasants  immediately  ap- 
pear with  their  chain-engines,  whereby  the  wa- 
ter is  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other :  this  labor, 
though  painful,  is  soon  ended,  by  means  of  the 
multitudes  of  hands.  In  some  parts,  as  the  pro- 
vince of  Ft)-Kycn,  the  mountains,  though  not 
very  high,  are  contiguous,  and  with  scarce  any 
valleys  between;  yet  they  are  all  cultivated  by  the 
art  which  the  husbandman  have  to  convey  the 
water  from  one  to  the  other  through  pipes  made 
of  bamboo. 

To  this  surprising  industry  of  the  husbandmen, 
is  owing  that  great  plenty  oi'grain  and  herbs,  that 
reigns  in  China  above  all  other  regions.  Notwith- 
standing which,  the  land  hardly  sufHces  to  support 
its  inhabitants;  and  one  may  venture  to  say,  that 
to  live  comfortably  they  have  need  of  a  country 
as  large  again. 

After  all,  the  husbandmen  are  <renerally  poor 
people,  and  have  but  a  small  parcel  of  land  each. 
The  usual  rule  is  for  the  landlord  to  have  one 
half  the  crop,  and  pay  all  taxes;  the  husband- 
man has  the  other  half  for  his  pains. 


GRUR     WORM. 

From  tlic  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
A  procrastuiating  farmer  saves  the  lives  of  luillioiis  of  grubs. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  population 
should  keep  pace  with  the  means  of  subsistence; 
and   this  law   appears  to.  be  faithfully  maintained 
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throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  even  down  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  insects  and  worms.  Tiie  grub 
worm,  which  is  so  destructive  to  Indian  corn  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  growih,  was  much  less 
numerous  and  injurious  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  red  clover.  At  that  period,  corn  was 
generally  planted  where  there  had  not  been  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  tender,  succulent  food,  for  it 
to  subsist  upon  in  any  considerable  numbers,  and 
consequently  its  propagation  and  support  was  so 
slow  as  not  to  be  observable.  Rut  when  clover 
was  generally  cultivated,  and  bj?  liie  most  skilful 
arrangement  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  Indian  corn 
succeeded  it  when  the  clover  began  to  run  out, 
the  increase  of  the  grub  worm  keeping  pace  with 
the  means  of  subsistance,  (for  it  I'eeds  with  avidity 
on  the  green,  succulent  stalks  of  clover,)  propa- 
gated to  a  most  alarming  extent;  and  the  sod 
being  ploughed  down  in  the  spring  for  corn,  and 
the  pasture  of  the  worms  being  by  that  means 
destroyed  when  the  young  corn  began  to  vegetate 
and  show  itself  aboveground,  the  worms  tbilowing 
out  the  law  of  sell-preservation,  and  from  no  mis- 
chievous propensity,  commenced  feeding  upon  it 
more  ravenously,  and  for  some  years  it  was  almos 
doubted  whether  ils  culture  would  not  have  to 
be  abandoned  in  some  neighborhoods. 

During  tliis  state  of  suspense,  some  observing, 
refleciing  person,  who  no  doubt  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  into  the  character,  habils  and 
instincts  of  the  grub,  discovered  that  early  in  au- 
tumn it  sought  retreat  some  inches  below  the 
surlace  of  the  earth,  and  there  prepared  itself  a 
domicil  where  it  might  repose  in  safety  li'om 
storms  and  tempests  till  the  vernal  season  arrived, 
and  with  it  its  accustomed  food. 

It  was  very  rationally  suggested,  that  if  the  sod 
was  ploughed  down  late  in  iTie  fall,  and  the  habita- 
tions of  the  enemy  turned   to|)sy-turvey,  that  the 
walls  might  be  broken  in  pieces  by  the  winter  frosi, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  being  turned  out  of  doors 
would   perish,  and  the  5'oung  corn  be  preserved 
from  its  greatest  enemy.     This  was  at  first  sug- 
gested as  a  theory  ;  it   was  soon  pul    to  the  test  of 
vradice  ;  and  every  farmer  knows  the  benefit  that 
^suited  from  it.     The  grub  soon  became  a  much 
ess   formidable  enemy  ;  every  one  knew   how  to 
vanquish  it,  provided  a  pretty  severe  winter  came 
to  his  aid.     I3ut  I'arniers  sometimes  havelrcachc- 
vous  memories  as  well  as  other  lolks,  and  the  en- 
emy having  been  supposed  to  have  been  com|jIete- 
ly  routed,  there   was   a  strong  propensity   felt   to 
resume  old  habits,  and   postpone   |)loughing  corn 
ground  till  spring  again,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
ustom;  this  has  often  been  done,  and  generally 
vith  the  same  result ;  the  enemy  not  being  entirely 
xterminated,  increases  his  forces,  and  ];roceeds 
gain  to  the  work  of  destruction. 
A  few  years  since,  from  winter  setting  in  early, 
or  some  other  cause,  very  little   corn   ground  was 
ploughed  in  the  autumn  ;  the  following  spring  the 
corn  sufi'ered  severely  from  the  depredations  of  the 
grub  ;  but  where  portions  of  a'field  had  been  turn- 
ed down  in  the  ILdl,  it  llirnished  the  usual  protec- 
tion ;  this  was  observable  in  numerous  insumces. 
The  succeeding  autumn,  many  farmers  having  a 
very  short  allowance  of  corn,  and  smarting  under 
the  infliciion,   went  to   turning  up  the  ground  in 
good  earnest,  and  overturned  the  quarters  of  the 
enemy  without  compunction.     The  consequence 
was  a  general  exemption  from   injury;  it   was 


pretty  well  followed  out  for  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards; but  last  fall  many  began  to  relax,  and  to 
forget  the  things  that  they  had  suHered,  and  much 
corn  ground  was  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed 
till  this  spring,  and  those  thus  circumstanced  are 
now  going  on  in  the  old  track,  that  did  very  well 
before  clover  was  brought  into  general  cultivation 
and  the  sod  ploughed  down  for  corn. 

Now  let  us  observe  and  see  if  the  laws  of  nature 
have  been  reversed  to  accommodate  those  who 
neglect  fall  ploughing. 


.  From  tlie  Genesee  Farmer. 
Almost  every  body  loves  good  fresh  eggs,  and 
with  or  without  glasses  or  silver  spoons,  can  con- 
trive to  eat  them  ;  whether  boiled  or  fiied,  raw  or 
roasted,  made  into  custard  with  sugar  and  spices, 
or  swallowed  gently  with  a  bordering  of  old  Port, 
they  agree  with  the  palate  and  stomach  ;  and 
neatly  laid  out  wiih  liu  slices  of  bacon,  liiey 
form  a  repast  witinn  the  reach  of  all,  and  to  be 
despised  by  none.  But  though  most  farmers  keep 
lb  wis,  and  raise  their  own  eggs,  there  are  many 
who  have  not  yet  learned  the  difference  there  is  in 
the  richness  and  flavor  of  eggs  produced  by  fat  and 
well  ted  hens,  and  those  from  birds  that  have  been 
halfslarved  through  our  winters.  There  will  be 
some  diflerence  in  the  size,  but  far  more  in  the 
quality.  The  yolk  of  one  will  be  large,  fine  color^, 
and  ol  good  consistence,  and  the  albumen  or  white, 
clear  and  pure;  while  the  contents  of  the  other 
will  be  watery  and  meager,  as  though  there  was 
not  vitality  or  substance  enough  in  the  parent  fowl 
to  properly  carry  out  and  complete  the  work  that 
nature  had  sketched.  In  order  to  have  good  eggs, 
the  hens  should  be  well  feil,  and  also  provided 
during  tlie  months  they  are  unable  to  come  at  the 
ground,  with  a  box  of  earth  containing  abundance 
of  fine  gravel,  (if  oflimestone,  so  much  the  better,) 
that  they  may  be  able  to  grind  and  prepare  for 
digestion  the  food  they  receive.  Fowls  form  no 
small  item  in  the  profits  of  the  small  farmer,  and 
lew  creatures  better  repay  the  care  and  attention 
they  receive.  Ol'eggs,  those  of  the  domestic  hen 
are  decidedly  the  best  ;  but  those  of  both  ducks 
and  geese  may  be  used  for  some  ofthe  purposes  of 
domestic  cookery.  Eggs  can  be  kept  any  length 
of  time,  if  the  air  is  perR^ciiy  excluded,  and  the 
place  ofdeposile  kept  at  a  low  temperature. 


FliEDIXG  IMILCn  COWS. 

l^Min  tlio  (Jciit:~i'e  Farmer. 

Natural  grass  is  the  first  and  best  of  all  food  for 
cows;  and  where  this  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantities,  nothing  further  can  be  desired.  Sweet 
and  nutritious,  grass  gives  a  richness  and  flavor  to 
milk,  attainable  li-om  no  other  soure;  and  which, 
milk  produced  from  grains,  disliller''s  wash,  or 
roots,  can  never  equal.  Of  ihe  grasses,  lucerne  is 
considered  the  best,  and  the  clovers  next  ;  and  as 
lucerne  cannot  with  properly  be  considered  one  of 
our  cuhivated  grasses,  perhaps  we  have  nothing 
in  this  country  that  excels  white  clover  for  impart- 
ing a  peculiar  richness  and  even  Iragrance  to  milkj 
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The  graeses  are  best  for  the  cow,  when  fed  green. 
But  the  best  method  of  feeding  the  grass  to  the 
animal  has  been  niatler  of  some  dispute.  The 
common  method  of  turning  llie  cow  into  the  field 
occasions  the  least  trouble  perhaps,  but  it  is  also 
the  most  wasteful  ;  and  where  economy  is  to  be 
consulted,  some  other  method  of  feeding  may  be 
found  preferable.  Curwen  Ibund  by  experience 
that  three  acres  of  good  grass,  cut  and  (ed  to  the 
cows,  supplied  30  rnilch  cows  with  28  lbs.  each, 
during  200  days.  Their  other  food  was  hay,  of 
which  they  consumed  little,  and  their  health  was 
excellent,  and  their  milk  superior.  Mr.  Curwen 
observes,  "that  lo  have  supplied  a  similar  number 
of  cows  u'ilh  a  like  quantity  for  the  same  period, 
would,  in  the  usual  way  of  management,  have  re- 
quired 75  acres  of  land  lor  its  production.  And  to 
liuve  grazed  such  a  number  olcovv's  at  liberty,  that 
length  of  time,  must,  it  is  obvious,  have  taken  a 
very  considerable  number  of  acres. 

if  such  is  the  saving  that  may  be  made  by  sub- 
stituting labor  for  land  in  feeding  eowe,  we  think 
the  subject  v/ell  worthy  tlie  attention  of  dairy-men, 
and  milk-men,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
cities.  If  by  employing  the  labor  of  one  man 
through  the  "summer  months  in  carrying  the  grass 
to  the  cows,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  galher  or 
trample  it  down  for  themselves,  twenty  cows  could 
be  kept  on  land  that  now  supports  only  ten,  we 
ihink  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  profit. 
Only  the  best  and  aweciest  grasses  can  be  used 
for  carrying;  but  where  meadows  of  this  kind  ex- 
ist, and  by  proper  attention  to  draining,  manuring, 
and  seeding,  all  may  be  made  such,  the  quantity 
of  grass  that  may  he  taken  from  them  by  successive 
cuttings  is  great.  Because  in  our  meadows,  the 
grass  standing  till  nearly  ripe  beibre  mowing,  does 
not  spring  up  at  once,  it  bj^  no  means  Ibllows  that 
when  cut  green,  while  the  circulation  is  active  and 
the  roots  vigorous,  tliat  such  u'ould  not  be  the  case. 
Indeed  the  rapidity  with  which  the  grasses  spring 
up  in  our  rich  pastures  after  being  led  down  by 
cattle,  is  sufiirient  proof  oi"  what  nature  is  able  to 
acconiplish,  when  the  ellbrls  are  not  checked,  but 
aided  by  the  skill  of  the  husbandman. 


ox    THE    PRESERVATION    OF  THE  HEALTH    OF 
NEGROES. 

From  the  Amciicaii  Farmer. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  physicians  of  the 
southern  slates,  that  "negroes,  though  less  liable 
to  autumnal  diseases  than  the  whites,  yet  euflcr 
7nitch  more  severely  from  winter  epidemics  than 
they  do."  The  negroes,  fjr  instance,  will  escape 
the  bilious  alfeciious  of  the  hot  season,  while  the 
white  inhabitants  are  liiliiag  victims;  but,  when 
winter  takes  place,  the  blacks  are  swept  off,  while 
their  masters'  I'lmilies  are  secured. 

There  would  be,  in  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  liict,  a  sutficient  incentive  to  the  investigation 
of  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  diii'erence  :  but  there 
are  motives  of  a  still  more  urgent  nature,  that  de- 
mand an  attempt  at  discovering  the  cause  and  pre- 
venting the  effects.  The  blacks  constitute,  either 
absolutely  or  instrumentally,  the  wealth  of  our 
southern  states.  If  a  planter,  as  it  olien  happens, 
is  deprived  by  sicknesfs  of  the  labor  of  one  third, 
or  one  half  of  his  negroes,  it  becomes  a  loss  of  no 


emtdl  magnitude.  If  we  should  then  succeed  in 
ascertaining  the  cause,  and  pointing  out  a  preven- 
tive, we  shall  not  only  liave  gratified  curiosity,  and 
served  the  interests  of  the  planter,  but  also  leel 
the  approbation  of  our  own  mind  in  having  aided 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

We  have  seen  in  our  last  number,  "On  Heat 
and  Clothing,"  that  white  am]  polished  surfiaceslet 
ofl'  heat  slowly;  whereas  black  or  rough  surfaces, 
radiate  it  freely.  This  is  admitted  as  a  fact  in 
chemistry  and  physiology.  We  know  that  liquids 
cool  soonest  in  dark  vessels,  and  retain  their  heat 
longest  in  bright  ones.  We  also  know  that  ani- 
mals in  polar  regions,  which  are  of  a  dark  color 
in  the  summer,  change  to  white  in  the  winter;  na- 
ture, no  doubt,  intending  by  the  change  of  color  as 
much  as  by  the  thickening  of  their  coat,  to  secure 
them  against  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The  negro 
on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  for  the  sultry  re- 
gions of  the  torrid  zone.  His  surlace  is  therefore 
adapted  to  the  ready  escapement  of  internal  heat. 
Hence,  when  transplanted  to  colder  latitudes,  he 
and  his  posterity  are  less  capable  of  resisting  ex- 
ternal cold,  because  they  are  less  capable  of  re- 
taining their  internal  heat.  It  is  also  a  fact  welt 
known  to  physiologists,  that  the  body  of  a  negro 
is,  coiieris  paribus,  several  degrees  cooler  than  that 
of  a  white  person.  We  known  too,  that  blacks 
uniformly  show  tliemselves  fonder  of  the  fire  than 
whites. 

That  they  are  then  really  more  chilly,  we  can- 
not doubt,  after  taking  into  view  all  the  circum- 
stances just  noticed.  It  therefore  necessarily  Ibl- 
lows, that  they  are  more  liable  to  diseases  brought 
on  by  the  cold  of  winter,  than  white  persons. 
They  are  likewise  more  subject  to  disease  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  exposure  to  wet  and  incle- 
ment weather. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  the  greater 
liability  of  negroes  to  winter  epidemics,  we  per- 
ceive an  immediate  answer  to  the  question, 
"  how  can  the  health  of  slaves  be  best  preserved  ?" 
We  see  that  if  they  had  a  ivhite  skin,  it  would 
prove  a  security  to  them  :  but  as  we  cannot  "wash 
the  Ethiop  white,"  we  must  use  such  other  means 
as  may  prevent  the  free  escapement  of  their  heat. 
They  ought  in  the  first  place,  to  wear  woollens 
next  their  skin,  instead  of  linen  and  cotton.  Long 
woollen  shirts  would  retain  their  heat,  equalize 
the  excitement,  and  secure  them  against  the  ef- 
lects  of  wet  work  and  rainy  wcaiher.  These 
shirts  should  be  white,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to 
need  repetition.  They  should  also  be  frequently 
washed,  as  clothing  loses  very  much  of  its  capacity 
for  retaining  heat,  when  filled  with  perspiration, 
&c.  The  truth  of  this  we  experience  every  time  we 
change  our  soiled  clothes  for  clean  ones ;  for  an 
increased  and  permanent  glow  of  heat  is  the  con- 
sequence of  putting  on  clean  clothes.  When  wet, 
negroes  should  dry  by  a  good  fire.  They  should 
also  be  allowed  to  sleep  by  a  fire,  if  convenient ; 
the  out  laborers  especially. 

By  attending  to  this  regimen,  we  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  a  planter  will  greatly  secure 
the  health  of  his  slaves;  and  we  shall  conclude 
with  remarking,  that  it  now  lies  with  him  to  de- 
termine, as  soon  as  he  may  see  proper,  whether 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  this  preventive  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  the  risk  of  losing  much 
by  the  sicknCss  or  death  of  his  negroes. 

Frankltiv. 
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DECLINK  OF    SOUTHERN   COMMERCE. 


From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  report  ofa  committee  of  tho-  Southern  Con- 
vention, which  was  lield  last  April,  in  Charle.=!ton, 
lurnishes  the  followiiio:  table,  showing  the  compa- 
rative progre.?s  of  commerce  at  the  north  and 
south  : — 

"The  statistics  of"  the  United  Stales  enable  us  to 
present  the  followinii:  statements  exhibiting  at.  one 
view  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay  of  southern 
commerce.  They  arc  extracted  Horn  one  of  the 
documents  formerly  published  by  this  convention, 
and  show  that  the  time  was,  when  the  people  of 
the  south  were  the  largest  importers  in  the  country. 

"In  1709,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  several 
colonies  was  as  follows  : — 

Of  Virginia,      -         -         -     £851,140  sterling 
New  England  stales  561,000     do. 

New  Yor1<,  -  -  -  189,000  do. 
Pennsylvania,  -  -  400,000  do. 
South  "Carolina,     -         -         555,000     do. 

"The  exports  were  in  about  the  same  proportion: 
Virginia  exporting  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
New  York  ;  and  South  Carolina  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  together  ; 
and  five  times  as  much  as  all  the  New  England 
states  united. 

"The  same  relative  proportion  of  imports  is  pre- 
served until  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution, 
when  we  find  them  to  be  in  the  year  1791  as  Ibl- 
iows : 

"Of  New  York,  -  -  -  ^3,222,000 
Virginia,  -  .  -  -  2,486,000 
South  Carolina,  -         -         -         1,520,000 

"There  are  no  data  to  show  the  imports  into  the 
several  states  from  the  year  1791  to  1820;  but  the 
general  fact  may  be  assumed,  that  the  import  trade 
of  New  York  and  other  northern  states  has  been 
constantly  progressing,  while  that  of  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  has  as  regularly  diminished.  From 
1821  to  the  present  time,  we  have  sufficient  data, 
and  they  exhibit  the  following  as  the  state  of  the 
import  trade  : 

New  York.         Virginia.       S.  Carolina. 

1821  S  23,000,000      fi' 1,078,000      8  3,000,000 

1822  35,000,000  864,000         2,000,000 

1823  29,000,000  681,000         2,000,000 

1824  36,000,000  639,000         2,400,000 

1825  49,000,000  553,000  2,150,000 
1827  39,000,000  431,000  1.800,000 
1829  43,000,000  375,000  1.240,000 
1832     57,000,000           550,000         1,213,000 

"Thus,  the  import  trade  of  New  York  has  grad- 
ually increased  from  £189,000  sterling,  about 
§^840  000,  in  the  year  1769,  and  from  about  three 
millions  of  dollars  in  1791,  to  the  enormous  sum  in 
1832,  of  fifiy-sevcn  millions  of  dollars  !  While 
Virginia  has  liillen  off  in  her  import  trade,  from 
two  and  a  hall  millions  of  dollars,  in  1791,  to  !i375,- 
000  in  1829,  and  .-£;550,000  in  1832,  not  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  freight  of   half  a  dozen  ships  ! 

"From  these  calculations,  a  few  curious  facts  ap- 
pear. The  imports  of  New  York  were,  in  1832, 
seventy  times  as  great  as  they  were  in  1760,  and 
nearly  twenty  times  more  than  they  u-ere  in  1791. 
Virginia,  on  the  other  (kand,  imported,  in  1829, 
about  one-eleventh  of  what  she  did  in  1769,  and 
about  one-seventh  of  what  she  did  in  1791.  In 
a  period,  too,  of  eight  years,  the  aggregate  imports 
of  New  York  amounted  to  three  himdred  and  ele- 


ven millions  of  dollars  ;  those  of  South  Carolina  to 
about  sixit>en  millions,  and  those  of  Virginia  to 
about  five  millions  !  New  York  imported,  there- 
lore,  in  1832,  eleven  times  as  much  as  Virginia  did 
in  eight  years  preceding,  and  nearly  four  times  as 
mucFi  asSouth  Carolina  did  in  eight  years  prece- 
ding. Again,  New  York  imported  in  one  year 
(1832)  ne'tirly  fifty  times  as  much  as  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  same  year,  and  about  110  times  as 
much  as  Vircrinia." 


REMARKS  ON  THE  VEGETABLE    KINGDO^r. 

Delivered  before  the  Cumberland  Jlgricultural  So- 
ciety, xlpril  I2{h,  1839. 

By  William  B.  Smith,  M.  D. 

fCommunicated  for  publication  in  the  Farmers'  Rcgi>ter.J 

I  propose  making  some  general  remarks  on  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  will  give  an  outline  or 
synopsis  of  botany,  stripped  of  its  cabalistical 
covering.  I  shall  do  this  in  "simplicity  and  truth,'' 
endeavoring  to  comprise  much  in  a  short  compass; 
and  hope  to  be  comprehensive  without  being  con- 
sidered technical. 

First,  I  shall  give  a  short  history  of  plants; 
secondly,  vegetable  physiology  ;  thirdly,  the  anal- 
ogy between  plants  and  animals;  and  Iburlhl}-, 
conclude  with  remarks  on  the  fossil  remains  of 
vegetables. 

77ie  seeds. — The  seeds  of  plants  are  of  sexual 
origin,  and  in  many  respects  correspond  with  ihe 
eggs  of  animals  ;  they  are  umbilically  attached  to 
the  parent,  and  when  ripe,  drop  in  a  dormant  state, 
and;  under  favorable  circumstances,  remain  ibr  a 
length  of  time,  uninjured.  They  contain  a  vital 
principle  or  embryo,  and,  when  lully  developed,  are 
an  exact  likeness  of  the  parent.  Seeds  have  one 
or  more  coverings  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
form  and  preservation,  until  the  time  arrives  for 
germination.  They  are  wonderfully  made,  and 
contain  more  mystery  than  has  been  explained  l)y 
the  wisest  philosopher  that  ever  lived.  An  acorn 
IS  said  to  contain  in  its  little  shell,  the  rudiments  of 
every  member  of  the  largest  oak.  If  this  opinion 
be  correct,  a  germ  is  not  a  unit,  but  contains  in  its 
compass  a  plurality  or  multiplicity  of  its  kind,  vviih 
reproductive  or  procreative  powers  ;  and  maj'  be 
considered  multiparous,  capable  of  bringing  lorth 
many  at  a  birth.  An  acorn,  therefore,  contains  the 
rudiments  of  many  thousand  young  buds;  some 
of  which  require  ages  lor  their  fijll  developemcnt. 
The  oak  attains  the  age  of  one  thousand  years  ; 
duiing  this  period  it  is  annually  bringing  into  being 
young  trees.  Every  bud  is  a  distinct  tree,  and 
when  evolved,  will  be  like  the  parent.  In  a  stalk  of 
corn,  each  o(F-set  may  be  considered  a  mulliparous 
shoot,  producing  i's  like;  and, with  a  few  exceptions, 
tiiis  is  the  case  with  regard  to  ihe  whole  vegetable 
race.  We  observe  in  seeds,  a  living  principle,  in 
a  minute  organic  germ,  capable  of  wonderful  de- 
velopement.  When  seeds  are  placed  in  the  soil, 
liaving  a  due  [)orlion  of  heat  and  moisture,  they 
swell,  become  soft  and  mucilaginous,  are  enlarged, 
and  in  a  short  time,  burst  asunder  their  mem- 
branes ;  the  little  root  is  seen  descending  in  the 
earth,  in  search   of  humid,   gaseous,   elemental 
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food  ;  and  becomes  perinani'ntly  fixed.  Soon  af- 
ter lliis,  the  ascen{lin^s|jroul  climbs  upward,  peeps 
out  of  ilarknesff,  and  is  l.rouirht  into  Ijirht  and  liH^; 
expanding  and  enlar>rinij  until  there  is  a  tidl  dove- 
lopement  ol'  all  its  parts.  The  younii;  germ  or 
eaibryo,  is  in  contact  with  one  or  more  lobes  of 
nutritive  matter,  yielding  food  (or  the  infant  plant, 
until  its  tender  root  is  sufficiently  large  and  strong, 
to  go  ill  search  of  aliment.  This  nutritive  or  lari- 
naceous  matter,  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  plant, 
during  the  first  period  of  its  growth. 

The  iorm,  size  and  color  of  seeds,  are  so  va- 
rious, that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  them  ; 
eoine  are  extremely  small,  others  large,  having  a 
great  variety  of  form,  size  and  color.  Many  are 
found  on  the  spot  where  they  grew,  and  become 
food  for  man  and  other  animals.  Some  are  driven 
by  currents  of  water  in  various  directions  ;  while 
others  take  wing,  and  fly  (rom  one  situation  to  an- 
other. The  great  aerial  ocean,  that  surrounds 
this  earth,  is  filletl  with  minute  seeds,  which  are 
perhaps  wafted  from  continent  to  continent;  those 
that  are  heavy  become  saturated  with  water,  return 
to  the  earth,  and  as  soon  as  they  find  a  matrix, 
s|)ring  into  life,  run  tiieir  course  and  rot.  If  large 
trunks  of  mahogany,  palm  nuts,  &c.,  are  driven 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  marine  currents,  to 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Norway,  I  see  no  cause 
(0  prevent  the  finer  downy  seeds  from  being  wafted 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  There  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  seeds,  viz.,  they  are  said  to  remain 
i'or  ages,  in  a  state  of  preservation  ;  the  different 
kinds  of  plants  that  occasionally  visit  us,  favor 
such  an  opinion.  In  our  Ibrest  plant  beds,  we  fre- 
quently observe  a  new  set  of  plants,  diflering  in 
genera  and  species  from  those  in  l lie  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  I  think  it  probable  Ibrest  seeds  lie  dor- 
mant under  the  earili  and  leaves,  retaining  their 
vitality,  and  may  be  made  to  germinate  f)y  expo- 
sing them  to  the  ac'ion  of  light  and  air.'  Seeds 
are  said  by  botanists  to  be  the  essence  of  the  fruit 
of  vegetables.  Linnaeus  denominates  seeds  to  be 
the  deciduous  parts  of  the  plants,  containing  the 
rudiments  of  new  organization,  lerlilized  by  the 
male  dust. 

Plants  are  furnished  with  one  seed,  or  with  two, 
three,  (ijur,  five,  six  or  many:  the  lecundity  of 
plants  is  often  astonishing.  A  single  plant  of'  to- 
bacco, is  said  to  produce  500,000  seeds;  and  a 
single  stalk  of  spleen-wort  one  million.  If  these 
two  plants  could  multiply  and  beget  their  like  Ufi- 
molested  and  undiminished  for  twenty  years,  and 
every  plant  during  that  period  retain  its  org:,mi/,.i 
tion  entire,  so  that  there  could  be  a  fuirevoliiiion 
and  developemcnl  of  every  plant  ;  ;i  mass  of  tobac- 
co and  spleen-wort,  in  all  probability,  would  be 
formed,  equal  in  bulk  to  this  earth.  This  may  be 
considered  a  novel  opinion  ;  but  wise  philosophers 
have  said  that  a  single  herring,  if  suffered  to 
spawn  and  multiply,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, would  form  a  mass  as  large  as  this  earth  in 
fifteen  years. 

The  mot. — The  root  is  the  first  part  produced 
by  a  germinating  embryo  ;  and  its  presence  is  ne- 
cessary to  most  plants.  Some  plants  feed  from 
the  atmosphere.  The  dodder,  or  love  vine,  entwines 
various  grasses  and  weeds,  and  would  seem  to  ex- 
ist without  roots  ;  it  is,  however,  propagated  from 
seeds  deposited  in  (he  earth,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plant  begins   to  feed   from  the  atmosphere,  the 


commimicaiion  between  the  earth  and  dodder  is 
cut  off,  and  the  root  dies.  When  the  primitive 
root  enters  the  soil,  it  gives  off  small  fibres  from 
the  end  and  along  its  sides;  these  end  and  side 
roots  (rive  oil  branches  m  like  manner,  until  by  re- 
peated division  and  sub-division  they  are  all  ex- 
panded and  cnlarired.  They  serve  to  fix  and  hold 
plants  to  the  soil  from  which  they  imbibe  nourish- 
ment throuLzh  their  porous  and  elementary  tubes. 
A  root  is  semi-annual,  annual,  biennial,  and  peren- 
nial. Semi-annual  and  annual  plants  live  but  one 
season,  as  many  kinds  of  grass,  oats,  &c.  Bien- 
nial roots  survive  one  winter,  as  clover,  wheat, 
rye,  &c.,  and  perish  the  following  summer  after 
perfecting  their  seeds.  Perennial  roots  are  such 
as  remain  and  produce  blossoms  and  seeds  for 
many  years.  The  body  of  a  root  is  denominated 
the  cordex,  and  the  fibrous  part  the  radicular.  It 
is  highly  necessary  that  we  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  kinds  of  roots,  for  they 
differ  verj'^  widely  in  their  nature  and  (unctions. 
Fibrous  roots,  particularly  those  near  the  surface, 
recpiire  a  constant  accession  of  moisture,  while 
those  of  the  more  fleshy  kind  most  powerfully  re- 
sist drouiiht.  and  are  reservoirs  of  the  vital  ener- 
gies of  filants. 

Roots  are  distinguished  as  follows:  1st,  A 
fibrous  root,  as  in  many  kinds  of  grasses  and 
grain.  2nd,  A  creeping  root,  as  in  weeds.  3rd, 
A  spindle-shaped,  or  tap  roof,  as  in  cotton,  car- 
rots, and  radish.  4th,  A  stumped  root,  as  in 
many  kinds  of  plants.  5th,  A  tuberous  root,  or 
knobbed  root,  as  in  the  potato.  6th,  A  bulbous 
root ;  this  is  a  subterraneous  bud,  being  solid,  as  in 
the  crocus,  ternicate.  as  in  the  onion,  or  scaly,  as 
in  the  lily.  7ih,  A  granulated  root.  8th,  The 
extended  root,  as  in  forest  trees.  There  are  some 
remarkable  circumstances  recorded  respecting  the 
longevitj'  of  roots.  It  is  well  authenticated  that 
theroots  of  some  trees,  when  grubbed  up,  were 
found  fresh  and  sound,  though  the  tree  had  been 
felled  many  years.  The  larger  roots  of  plants, 
trees,  &c.,  have  a  triple  office  to  perfornij^viz.,  they 
act  as  supporters  and  feeders,  and  give  off  stems  ; 
whereas  the  smaller  roots,  are  most  actively  em- 
ployed in  supporting  the  plant  with  nutritive  mat- 
ter. The  ends  of  young  roots  are  extremely  soft, 
tender  and  delicate,  and  cannot  bear  the  action  of 
light  and  air:  hence  their  downward  direction  at 
first,  but  as  soon  as  they  gain  strength,  they  change 
this  direction,  and  climb  up  near  the  surface  in  or- 
der to  breathe.  They  travel  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  search  of  food  ;  the  Indian  corn  extends 
its  roofs  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet;  and 
Ibrest  trees,  such  as  the  oak,  poplar  and  pine,  run 
out  their  roots  to  the  distance  of  75  yards.  All 
roots  are  said  to  be  choice  in  their  selection  of 
food,  for  they  are  known  to  creep  aside  and  avoid 
bad  earth,  in  order  to  approach  good.  Whoever 
has  attended,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  plants,  must  have  observed  that  as 
soon  as  the  little  germ  commences  its  course  in 
life,  it  has  two  opposite  directions  ;  one  perpendic- 
ularly upward,  and  the  other  immediately  down- 
ward. There  is  a  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  ascending  and  descending  members  which 
seems  peculiarly  organized.  Whatever  enlarge- 
ment, division  or  sub-division,  takes  place  in  the 
first  Plage  of  life,  below  this  line  or  point,  are  roots, 
which  descend  ;  and  wiiafever  is  above,  are  shoots 
and  sprouts,  and  rise  into  the  air.     Tliis  point 
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bears  the  seed  leaves  or  cotyledons,  and  is  the 
crown  of  the  root,  and  base  of  the  stem,  called 
radical  plate  or  life-knot,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  economy  of  vegetables  ;  for  all 
the  other  nieinbers  of  the  plant  may  be  destroyed 
or  separated  without  loss  of  life,  if  the  radical 
plate,  lile-lvnot  or  collet,  be  f)rescrve(!.  If  divided 
in  many  parts  each  will  become  perlect  plants.  Ii 
is  a  hontogeneous  substance,  and  has  the  property 
of  giving  off  many  individual  plants,  and  is  pro- 
perly speaking  an  assemblage  of  vital  buds,  to  be 
developed  in  the  order  of  their  position.  The 
oldest  central  bud  is  the  largest,  and  generally 
puts  forth  first,  and  the  others  follow  in  regular 
succession,  which  may  with  propriety  be  called 
oH'-scts.  The  life-knot  or  radical  plate  of  a  turnip 
is  Ibund  on  the  top;  that  ot'  an  onion  at  the  bot- 
tom. Planters  and  gardeners  should  be  particu- 
lar, and  not  place  the  life-knot  or  radical  plate  too 
far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth;  if  they  do,  at- 
mospheric air  is  excluded,  and  the  plant  either 
dwindles  or  dies.  In  transplanting  trees,  the  iile- 
knot  is  often  placed  too  deep;  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  tree  remains  stationary  for  a  length  of 
time,  ar>(l  if  the  buds  shoot,  they  are  diseased, 
grow  slowly,  and  the  whole  tree  is  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. In  transplanting  tobacco,  cabbage,  &c., 
Ave  are  apt  to  plant  deep  in  order  to  secure  mois- 
ture to  the  root ;  such  plants  live  and  are  station- 
ary for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  the  result  is 
a  small  unhealthy  crop.  Some  roots  have  buds  in 
abundance,  and  produce  stems ;  and  we  may 
say  in  truth,  that  both  roots  and  stems  contain 
buds. 

The  stem  or  trunk. — The  stem  or  trunk,  is  that 
body  which  is  above  ground,  and  serves  to  sup- 
port and  elevate  branches,  leaves,  fi-uctification,  and 
fruit.  The  stem  assumes  many  forms  and  char- 
acters, as  to  bulk,  structure,  position,  place  and  du- 
ration; varying  in  size,  from  the  smallest  thread,  to 
a  trunk  of  ten  ft>et  in  diameter.  The  structure  of 
stems  are  hollow  or  solid,  jointed  or  simple,  single 
or  numerous.  In  position,  they  are  erect,  incli- 
ning, prostrate,  &c.;  they  rise  in  the  air,  or  creep 
on  the  surface,  and  are  succulent  or  woody.  The 
form  of  stems  are  various,  being  round,  fiat,  an- 
gular, square,  &c.  Some  have  but  few  branches, 
as  the  reed,  others  give  off  many  and  divide  until 
we  observe  almost  a  countless  number  from  a  sin- 
gle stock.  The  stem  is  composed  of  pith,  wooil, 
and  bark;  the  pith  generally  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  stem,  and  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
the  bulk  of  the  seedling,  and  of  every  young  shoot: 
it  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  as  it  increases  in  size, 
diminishes  in  volume,  and  ultimately  becomes  lig- 
neous matter:  this  is  the  case  with  "woody  trunks. 
The  layers  of  wood  are  supposed  to  be  formed 
from  the  pith,  and  the  diameters  of  trunks  arc  an- 
nually enlarged  by  concentric  layers;  the  pith  be- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  ligneous  circles.  Tltese 
annual  circles  of  wood  are  composed  of  parallel 
fibres  longitudinally  arranged,  extending  from  the 
root  or  lit(3-knot,  to  the  summit  of  the  Trunk,  and 
throughout  every  branch  of  the  spreading  tree. 
The  concentric  layers  or  circles  are  distinct  fi'om 
each  other,  and  are  connected  by  inspissated  sap, 
and  cellular  tissue.  Tiie  ages  of'  trees  may  be  as- 
certained by  counting  the  number  of  rings  from 
tlie  pith  to  the  bark.  Afier  trees  have  passed  their 
usual_  age,  they  begin  to  decay;  tlie  oldest  and 
first  formed  circles,  next  th.e  pith,  decay,  and  so  on 


until  the  tree  becomes  a  hollow  shell,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  sap-wood  next  the  bark. 

The  bark. — The  tender  plant,  rises  from  the 
earth  with  its  exquisitely  delicate  coat  of  batk; 
which  remains  as  an  external  covering,  enlarging 
as  the  tree  increases  in  size;  some  plants,  howe- 
ver, shed  their  bark  periodically.  The  inner  bark 
is  formed  into  while-wood,  or  sap-wood  annually, 
and  another  coat  of  bark  formed  from  inspissated 
sap.  These  new  layers  of  bark  and  wood  are  the 
princi|)al  channels  for  the  circulation  of  sap.  The 
bark  or  covering  of  trees  corres|)ond3  pretty  much 
with  the  skin  oi' animals,  having  an  external,  mid- 
dle, and  inner  coat  or  covering.  Branches  are  sub- 
divisions of  the  trunli,  and  every  bud  they  con- 
tain is  a  young  tree. 

The  leaves.— The  leaves  of  plants,  are  very 
important  organs;  and  yet  it  would  seem,  they 
are  not  absolutely  necessar}'  to  all  plants;  as  the 
stem  and  stalk  in  some  ihw  instances  perform  the 
office  of  leaves.  They  are  decidedly  organized, 
and  so  formed,  aa  to  present  a  large  surface  to  the 
action  of  light  and  air.  Next  to  the  flowers,  they 
are  the  grand  ornaments  of  plants,  and  from  their 
number  and  position  must  perform  some  very 
important  office  in  the  economy  of  vegetables. 
Leaves  are  supposed  to  be  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, or  in  other  words,  they  are  the  lungs  of  ve- 
getables. They  contribute  to  the  growth  of  plants, 
having  inhalingand  exhaling  vessels.  Vegetables 
take  in  atmospheric  air,  and  give  out  oxygen  gas; 
the  reverse  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  In  animal  respiration,  oxygen  gas  is 
absorbed,  and  it  would  seem  by  this  wise  provision 
of  nature,  that  a  just  balance  is  kept  up  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  Leaves  produce  a  constant 
flow  of  sap  upwards,  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
haling and  inhaling  functions;  hence  it  is  that 
plants  die  if  robbed  of  leaves;  their  health  and  vi- 
gor depending  pretty  much  on  these  important  ap- 
pendages. The  inhaling  leaf  vessels  not  only 
take  in  atmospheric  air,  but  they  imbibe  large 
quantities  of  water,  and  modern  naturalists  are  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion,  that  the  hydraulic  action  of 
leaves  are  their  chief  oflice.  Leaves  have  a  great 
variety  of  form,  and  many  appendages  which  I 
consider  unimportant,  except  to  the  botanists,  and 
will  pass  on  the 

Flower  and  fructification. — The  parts  of  the 
flower  are  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  disk,  nec- 
tarium,  pistillum  and  receptacle.  The  calyx  is 
the  external  covering  or  investment  of"  the  flower; 
in  which  it  sits,  and  serves  to  deliind  the  more 
delicate  members  of  the  flower.  The  coralla  is 
the  beautiful  brilliant  assemblage  of  variegated 
and  highly  colored  leaves,  or  petals,  which  stand 
immediately  within  the  calyx.  The  stamenis  the 
male  part  of  the  flower,  situated  in  the  corolla,  and 
consists  of  three  members;  \he  filament,  the  an- 
ther on  its  summit,  and  the  pollen,  or  dust  dis- 
charged from  the  anther.  'Vhe  pollen  is  formed 
in  the  anther,  by  a  process  called  secretion:  it  con- 
tains the  fectjndating  influence  or  principle,  with- 
out the  contact  of  which  seeds,  already  formed  in 
the  ovarium,  would  be  abortive.  This  dust,  when 
seen  by  a  microscope,  appears  globular,  oval, 
square,  &c.  The  dispersion  of  the  ji)o//c7i  is  caused 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  anthers,  and  fa- 
cilitated by  the  visits  of  int^ects.  The  stamen  is 
of  short  duration,  and  disappears  soon  alter  the 
pollen  is  discharged.     The  disk  is  at   the  base  of' 
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the  stamen,  connected  with  the  seed  vessel,  and 
forms  a  vacant  space.  The  pislilluin,,  occupies 
liie  centre  of  the  flower;  it  is  the  (emalc  or  repro- 
duciive  part  of  the  plant;  and  like  the  anther,  con- 
sists of  three  divisions;  viz.  the  sccd-vessoi  or  nvn- 
riam,  the  siyle  and  the  stigma.  ' rha  oiHiriu7n  \s 
differently  constructed,  and  assumes  various 
shapes.  The  style  is  that  portion  of  ihe pistilhnii 
which  serves  to  elevate  the  stigma,  ami  is  usually 
seated  on  the  topmost  part  of  the  ovarium,  and  is 
of"  various  lenglhs;  it  is  a  cylindrical  tube  for  the 
purposed  of  admitting  the  descent  of  iho  pollen 
shed  from  the  anthers.  Sometimes  the  stijle  is 
wanting;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  siigma  is  in 
contact  with  the  ovarium.  As  soon  as  the  ova- 
rium hecomcs  impregnated,  the  style  dies;  some 
plants  have  one  style,  some  two  or  more.  The 
style  and  stigma,  are  very  delicate  members  of 
flowers,  being  easily  injured  by  cold  wiruls  and 
fi'osts.  The  stigma  is  found  on  the  summit  of  the 
style,  if  the  latter  be  present;  if  not,  on  the  apex 
or  crown  of  the  ovarium.  It  is  the  only  part  of 
the  plant  iliat  has  no  cuticle,  and,  where  perfect,  is 
covered  with  a  lymph  to  catch  and  dissolve  the 
pollen  shed  from  the  anthers.  In  this  delicate 
mucilage,  the  pollen  undergoes  some  kind  of 
change,  or  solution,  preparatory  to  lis  descent  into 
uterus.  'J'his  seems  to  be  the  course  in  which  the 
sexual  powers  of  plants  are  united  and  consumma- 
ted. The  receptacle  is  that  part  on  which  all  the 
members  of  flowers  are  sealed,  and  may  be  called 
the  flower  stem. 

We  have  traced  the  plant  from  the  seed,  through 
its  various  evolutions,  and  have  given  a  short  ac- 
count of  its  members,  organs  and  woody  structure; 
which  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  solid  parts 
of  vegetables.  We  propose  now  to  make  som.e 
remarks  on  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  plants. 

The  various  matters  affording  food  for  plants, 
are  changed  by  the  organization  of  the  vegetable; 
from  which  their  results  a  fluid  generally  distribu- 
ted and  known  by  the  name  of  sap.  This  juice, 
when  conveyed  into  the  several  pans  of  tlie  plant, 
receives  an  infinity  of  modifications,  and  forms 
the  several  fluids  which  are  separated  and  afford- 
ed by  their  various  organs. 

The  fiuids  consist  of  aqueous  and  gaseous  prin- 
ciples, extracted  from  the  earth  and  atmosphere. 
These  principles  arc  taken  up  by  the  plant  and 
elaborated  into  sap,  mucilage,  gum,  glue,  oil,  resin, 
sugar  and  various  acid  alid  saline  secretions. 
Plants  have  numerous  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  these  fluids;  they  are  found  perva- 
ding every  part  of  I  he  root,  stem,  branches,  leaves, 
flowers,  fructification  and  fruit:  indeed  these  ves- 
sels, as  numerous  as  they  are  in  large  frees,  may 
be  found  in  the  young  tender  plant,  and  even  in 
the  embryo,  long  before  germinalioii.  Tlie  circu- 
lation then  commences  with  the  seo;',  imJ  conti- 
nues through  its  evolu'.ion  and  growth, duwn  to  ihe 
closing  period  of  lift?.  The  vessels  common  to 
plants,  are  inhaling  and  exhalinor  vessels,  spiral 
tubes,  and  longitudinal  ducts.  Vessels  are  com- 
posed of  circular  fibres,  so  delicate  and  clastic,  that 
they  are  capable  of  contraction  and  relaxation. 
This  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
circular  fibres,  together  with  capillary  attraction 
and  heat,  causes  the  fluids  of  plants  to  circulate 
through  their  numerous  vessels;  which  divide  and 
sub-divide  into  an  infinite  number  of  branches  and 
ramifications,  unii!  every  part  tif  the  plant  is  su])- 


plied  with  fluid  matter.  Tiie  cellular  tissue,  or 
membrane,  is  found  in  every  part  of  plants,  bind- 
ing their  structure,  giving  them  form,  and  may  be 
considered  a  bond  of  union;  tying  not  only  every 
woody  fibre  to  its  fellow,  but  linking  together 
there,  in  one  solid  mass,  all  their  various  parts.  The 
cellular  tissue,  has  innumerable  minute  cells,  va- 
rying in  form  and  size,  slightly  attached  to  each 
other;  these  cells  attract  and  al>sorb  moistin-e  and 
gaseous  matters,  from  the  atmosphere  and  earth, 
and  after  elaborating  the  elemanlary  principles, 
they  go  the  round  of  circulation,  and  are  formed  into 
sap,  oil,  mucilage,  &c.  The  delicate  pellicle  or 
skin  of  the  cells  of  this  membranous  tissue  in  the 
lower  order  of  vegetation  is  mucilaginous;  in  the 
higher  orders,  they  become  ligneous,  and  consti- 
tute what  is  called  wood  or  limber.  As  all  plants 
are  of  rudimental  origin,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  cellular  membrane,  vascular  mendirane, 
and  woody  membrane  or  tissues,  are  co-eval  with 
plants,  which  "grow  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthen  with  their  strength."  These  three  ele- 
mentary organs,  viz:  the  cellular,  vascular  and 
woody  tissues,  when  united,  form  abend  of  union, 
and  by  their  wonderful  inosculations  and  ramifi- 
cations, pervade  the  whole  plant;  giving  to  every 
part,  its  organic  structure,  form  and  comeliness. 

Plants  may  be  compared  to  animals;  having 
their  solid  parts  analogous  to  bones,  cartilages, 
muscles  and  tendons:  the  fluids  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  may  be  compared  to  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals; with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  is  pro- 
pelled through  arteries,  by  the  muscular  power  of 
the  heart,  and  sap,  we  have  reason  to  believe  is 
pushed  forward  by  the  expansive  power  of  heal 
and  capillary  altiaction.  Blood,  after  going  the 
round  of  circulation,  is  returned  by  veins,  except 
that  part  washed  olT,  and  arrested  by  a  number  of 
glands,  a  process  called  secretion.  This  we  be- 
lieve is  pretty  much  the  case  with  the  sap  of  ve- 
getables; for  we  know  secreted  fluids  are  formed 
from  sap.  and  afier  supplying  every  part  of  the 
the  plant  vvith  fluid  matter,  it  returns  and  descends 
to  the  roots.  The  blood  is  formed  from  well  digest- 
ed food,  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  sap;  so  that 
vegetables  are  analogous  to  animals,  both  king- 
doms being  dependent  on  the  earth  and  atmos- 
phere for  subsistence.  The  Iiigliest  link  in  the 
vegetable  scale  of  existence,  is  perhaps  but  one 
remove  from  the  lowest  link  in  the  anin;al  king- 
dom. Vegetables,  have  roots  for  their  digestive 
organs,  trunks  for  their  support,  branches  for  their 
exlremilies,  leaves  lor  their  lungs,  bark  for  their 
skin,  woody  fibres  for  their  bones,  cartdages,  mus- 
cles and  tendons,  spiral  vessels  and  ducts  for  their 
arteries  and  veins,  and  sap  for  their  blood.  They 
have,  also,  male  and  female  organs  of  generation, 
and  fruit  and  seed  as  their  offspring.  The  growth 
of  vegetables  depends  on  various  decomposition; 
which  evolve  anumber  of  gas.ses  that  are  absorbed 
by  the  plant,  and  elaborated  into  sap,  mucilage, 
oil,  &c.  Like  animals,  they  cannot  live  without 
food  and  drink  ;  like  animals,  they  feed  upon  air. 
water,  animal  and  vegetable  productions.  The 
rapid  or  slow  growth  of  vegetables,  depend  on  ra- 
pid or  slow  decomposition  ;  (or  nothing  can  exist 
except  it  be  from  something  which  had  previously 
perished;  composition  and  decomposition  are  con- 
tinually taking  place  upon  tlic  earth,  and  without 
this  [irovision  in  nature,  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  would,  in  a  short  time,  become  extinct. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  "aiAMMOTIl"  SI  Mi-WORM  EGGS;  AND  THE 

GnoujvDs  OF   cijoici::   among   different 

VAUIETIES. 


The    ''inammoih    s'lk- worms"    have    rcccnlly 
bi'en  mucli  puffed  in  newspaper  pariigra]!h.s  mul 
advertisements;  and  ihese  rec-ommcndaiions  have 
been  received   by  the  coniinually  humbu<>'(red  ag- 
ricuhural    pubhc,  vviih  the  deirree  of  respect  and 
confidence  which  is  usually  given  to  ail  who  offer 
"mammoih"  seeds  or  plants,  or  either  ve^'etahles  or 
animals  which,  by  grealer  size,  and  supposed  pro- 
lific power,  are  promised  lo  produce  more  profitable 
results  than  any  known  bejbre.     If  the  recomnien- 
daiions  of  the  "niatDmotii  silk-worms"  eo-gs  had 
been  limited   merely  and  truly  to  sujjerior  size,  the 
subject  would  not  have  needed  remark.    But  when 
ihey  were  ofi'cred  for  sale  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
second  crops  of  worms  fion),  in  the  same  season, 
and  were  actually  engaired  by  many  persons  under 
this  delusion,  at  ,^70  lo  ^80  the  ounce,  it  was  time 
to  try  to  save   to  some  of  our  readers  at  least,  the 
money  which  ihey  might  otherwise  throw  away 
in  misdirecteJ  eflbrls  in  the  important   business  of 
silk-culture.     With  this   view,  as  well  as  in   an- 
swer lo  special  inquiries  of  correspondents,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  in  substance,  were  prepared  lor  the 
last  sheet  of  the  May  number;  but  could  not  be 
inserted,  (or  want  of  room  at  the  closing. 

In  the  first  place  we  deny  totally  the  main 
ground  of  the  reputed  value  of  the  "manmioth" 
silk-worms  eggs,  which  is,  that  they  will  hatch 
more  than  once  in  one  season  ;  and  but  lor  this  opi- 
nion, certainly  no  one  would  have  paid  any  ihinf 
liice  ^80  the  ounce  fbreggs  of  1839.  It  will  not  be 
expected  of  us  to  prove  a  negative  proposition  ;  and 
if  this  assertion  is  denied  by  the  advocates  of  the 
mammoth  variety,  it  will  be  (or  them  lo  exhibit 
proof  thai  it  is  truly  a  "iwo-crop"  kind.  That, 
we  confidently  believe,  cannot  be  done,  and  without 
It,  the  only  remaining  recoinmendaiion  will  be 
that  of  sujierior  size,  which  will  presently  be  ex- 
amined. 

We  had  befljre  believed— and  since  have  been 
assured  by  the  testimony  of  L.  Y.  Atkins,  es(]. 
in  a  previous  page— that  the  eggs  of  none  of  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  worms  could  be  relied  on  lo  hatch 
a  second  lime  in  the  same  season  ;  and  that  the 
only  known  kind  which  can  be  trusted  lo,  is  the 
small  "two-crop  white"  variety  of  this  country,  and 
which,  though  a  f^jur-cast  worm,  seems  in  all 
other  respects  to  be  the  same  with  the  small  worm 
of  "Ihree-casis"  described  and  recommended  by 
Dundolo.  We,  as  well  as  Mr.  Atkms,  have 
known  eggs  uf  the  common  sized  worms  to  hatch 
soon  after  being  laid  ;  but  such  hatching  is  not  cer- 
tain to  occur  at  all,  and  never  but  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Such  may  be  the  case  with  a  like  small 
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prop.orlinn  of  the ''mammoih"  eggg-but  even  that 
has  nor  beeti  warraitted  in  plain  terms;  and  until 
il  is  proved  lo  the  contrary,  we  must  consider  that 
these  stand  on  no  belter  <rround,  lor  second  hatch- 
ings, than  ihe  ordinary  kinds. 

The  repetition  of  hatching  which  has  become  a 
fixed  quality  in  the  "two-crop  white"  silk-worm, 
and  in  olher  kinds  known  in  tropical  climates,  is 
doubtless  caused  by  the  long  continued  action  of 
warmth.  In  Bengal  it  is  said  that  there  are  worms 
which  produce  ten  or  mofe  successive  generations 
m  a  year;  and  it  seems  from  Dr.  Perrine's  inlbr- 
mation  (page  351)  that  a  similar  result  has  alrea- 
dy been  produced  in  Cuba.  The  climate  of  Vir- 
ginia is  sulficient  to  make  the  common  worms 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  becotne  a  two-crop  kind  ; 
'and  we  doubt  not  but  such  may  be  produced  here, 
and  the  quality  of  repetiiion  be  made  permanent, 
in  a  few  years,  by  rearing  from  the  lew  eggs 
which  hatch  in  the  same  season  they  are  laij.  We 
are  now  conducling  such  an  experiment  wiih  the 
(ig2,s  of  a  single  moth,  which  alone  have  hatched 
out  of  the  laying  ol"  500  lemales. 

We  presume  that  the  "mammoih"  silk-worma 
are  of  the  sanie  kind,  with  some  slight  change; 
with  the  "large  silk-worin  of  four  casts"  or  moult- 
ings.  described  by  Dandolo,  and  lo  which  he  ob- 
jects on  several  suflicient  grounds.     Of  this  .iind 
150  cocoons  weighed  as  intiich  as  380  of  the  com- 
mon kind.    Of  the  "mammoth"  cocoons  made  thid 
season  in  llichinond,  it  took  190  to  weigh  a  pound, 
and  a  pound  of  good  common  cocoons  raised  here, 
taken  as  they  come,  will  count  about  300,  or  per- 
haps 250,  if  the  best  be  selected.     But  whether 
ihe  mammotli  worms  and  the  large  worms  de- 
scribed by  Dandolo  are  the  same,  or  not,  is  not 
important ;   since   the    peculiarities,   and   advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  of  all  large  worms  must 
be  of  the  same  general   character.     It   will  not 
I  he  questioned    but   that  all   the   larger   varieties 
I  leed  for  a  longer  time,  and  spin  coarser  silk  than 
the  smaller;  and  these  constituie  the  main  objec- 
tions urged  by  Daiidulo.     lie  states  of  the  large 
kind,  that  their  silk  is  less  pure,  (or  loses  more  in 
manulacturing)  than  that  of  the  common  kind  of 
worms,  and  coarser  by  nearly  20  per  cent.     Of 
course,  it  would  command  less  price,  even  if  not  re- 
jected  by  the  manufacturers  for  its  unusual  coarse- 
ness.    The  worms  also  are  several  days  longer 
leeding,  (under  like  treatment,)  and  thus  require 
more  time,  more  labor  and  expense,  and  are  at 
more   risk.     On    ;hese   general    and    theoretical 
grounds   alone,  we  should  consider  any  uhusually 
large  kind  of  silk-worms  as  the  least  profitable  that 
could  be  chosen  for  culture.     But  in  addition,  we 
have  the  confirmation,  and  still  more  extended  ob.. 
jections  of  a  practical  experienced  and  judicious 
silk-culturist,  which  will  be  given  below. 
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There  is,  however,  one,  and  only  one,  claim  of 
superiority,  which  can  be  truly  made  for  the  largest 
over  the  common  sized  varieties.  'J'liis  is,  that  the 
weight  of  food,  necessarily  consumed  for  producing 
the  same  weight  of  silk,  is  rather  less  for  the  Ibrmer 
than  the  latter.  The  comparative  quantities  as 
stated  by  Dandolo,  are  18^  lbs.  of  leaves,  consumed 
by  the  larger,  and  20|  by  the  smaller  worms,  to  pro- 
duce 1^  lbs.  of  cocoons.  This  small  dillerence,  if 
known  by  the  advocates  of  the  mammoth  varieties, 
has  been  studiously  kept  by  them  out  of  sight— 
they  contenting  themselves  with  claiming  large 
products,  in  general  terms,  without  stating  the 
amount.  Dandolo  seems  to  think  that  the  differ- 
ence of  purity  in  the  two  kindsof  silk,  (or  difference 
of  waste  in  manufacturing,)  is  caused  by,  and   is 


experiments,  as  has  been  clone  by  Dandolo  in  re- 
gard to  silk-culture  ;  and  the  statistics  of  silk- 
worms which  he  has  furnished — and  which  have 
been  ascertained  by  him  as  an  accurate  philoso- 
phical experimentalist,  as  well  as  a  verysuccessfiil 
practical  oulturist — offer  to  the  novice  a  body  of 
information  that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
The  better  climate  of  our  country,  and  o  her  supe- 
rior advantages  of  the  culturist  in  Virginia  over 
those  of  France  and  Italy,  may  permit  him  to  dis- 
pense with  many  of  Dandolo's  directions  and  pre- 
cautions. Nevertheless,  his  descriptions  of  ap- 
pearances, his  facts,  his  estimates,  and  his  arith- 
metical statements,  are  all  valuable  for  reference, 
and  for  daily  inlbrmation  and  instruction.  And  all 
these  apply  to  the  varieties  of  silk-worms  of  ordi- 


not  more  than  compensated  by  this  small  saving  j  nary  size  and  duration  of  aore,  &c.,  and  would  be 


of  food — leaving  the   other  objections  out  of  the 
estimate. 

We  think  that  some  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
worms,  (or  what  are  called  the  "six-weeks"  kinds 
at  the  north,  but  which  usually  require  only  from 


mere  or  less  inapplicable  to  all  "mammoth"  vari- 
eties. This  objection  also  applies  as  much  to 
smaller  sized  varieties  ;  and  we  should  thereupon 
reject  even  the  "two-crop  white"  kind,  but  for  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country  at  this  time, 


25  to  28  days'  feeding  in   Virginia,)  are  the  best  I  which  make  it  very  desirable  to  secure  a  double 
fort'eneral  and  regular  culture.     Of  these  there  ! '•^production  of  eggs,  the  more  rapidly  to  supply 


are  many  varieties,  or  shades  of  difference,  and 
we  know  not.  from  experience,  which  is  best. 
But  as  our  opinion  on  this  point  may  be  expected, 
when  objecting  to  other  varieties,  however  little 
the  opinion  may  be  worth,  we  will  say,  that,  with 
our  present  imperfect  lights,  we  should  prefer  the 
gray  eilk-worm,  with  cocoons  generally  orange; 
because  its  product  is  equal  to  any,  except  for  the 
cocoon  not  being  white,  and  because  it  seems  un- 
commonly hardy,  judging  from  the  general  suc- 
cess in  rearing  this  spring,  by  many  different  per- 
sons, under  every  variety  of  exposure,  and  of 
injudicious  and  bad  treatment.  Judging  liom  re- 
port, we  should  also  consider  the  "pea-nut  silk- 
worm" of  the  northern  states  as  a  valuable  variety. 
But  of  this  we  have  no  practical  experience,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  small  rearing  commenced  (for  com- 
parative experiment)  as  late  as  the  18th  inst. ;  and 
from  this  we  have  aa  yet  only  learned  that  the 
gray  worms  were  larger  than  the  pea-nut,  by  50 
per  cent.,  at  five  dajs  old.  Hence  v.-e  would  infer 
that  the  latter  is  of"  size  considerulily  below  that 
of  the  usual  kinds,  and  which  would  be  as  objec- 
tionable as  being  much  larger  than  usual. 

If  the  ordinary  or  "six-weeks"  worms  were 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  "mammoth,"  or 
any  other  longer  or  shorter-lived  variety,  there 
would  still  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  preferriiig  the 
former,  in  the  fact  that  to  this  kind  apply  the  pre- 
cise and  valuable  descriptions  and  instructions  of 
Dandolo.  There  Is  no  kind  of  culture  in  which 
the  best  methods  of  practice,  and  the  means  for 
accommodation,  have  been  so  careiijlly  studied, 
and  elaborately  and  minutely  laid  down,  by  a  ju- 
dicious and  rigid  course  of  scientific  and  practical 


the  existing  demand.  Also,  to  guard  against  pos- 
sible losses  of  eggs,  or  of  hatchings  of  worms,  it 
will  be  well  for  every  culturist  to  have  a  portion  of 
his  slock  of  this,  or  some  other  two-crop  kind. 

The  recent  high  appreciationof  the  "mammoth" 
silk-worm,  is  owing  to  the  remarkable  prevailing 
disposition  in  this  country  to  believe  that  large- 
sized  individual  products  are  also  more  abundant 
in  average  or  general  products.  Most  persons 
scarcely  need  the  proofs  or  persuasion  of  a  sales- 
man's advertisements  or  assertion,  but,  of  them- 
selves, readily  jump  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  large 
sized  variety  of  corn  or  of  wheat,  or  many  ears  to 
the  stalk,  or  of  grains  to  the  ear,  will  necessarily 
yield  more  bushels  lo  the  acre  ;  and  that  large 
varieties  of  domestic  animals  will  yield  more  meat 
lor  the  food  they  consume.  There  may  be  a  greater 
or  less  production  from  any  larger  or  smaller  vari- 
ety, of  vegetable  or  annual ;  but  it  will  not  depend 
upon  mere  difference  of  size  in  the  individual,  but 
upon  its  fitness  or  unfitness  for  its  new  position 
and  irealment.  But  merely  an  increase  of  size  to 
considerable  extent,  without  greater  general  product 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  support,  will  always  be 
disadvantageous  ;  became  the  previous  accommo- 
dations for,  and  means  of  operating  with,  the  usual 
smaller  sized  products,  will  be  less  suitable  to  the 
larger.  If  there  were  offi^red  tbr  sale  a  breed  of 
sheep  as  large  as  horses,  and  of  cows  as  large  as 
elephants,  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  buy 
and  propagate  them,  ifno  more  wool,  milk,  or  meat, 
would  be  obtained  from  them  than  the  common 
smaller  kinds,  on  the  same  amount  of  land  or  grass. 
Nor  will  the  fanciers  of  largo  corn  and  wheat  and 
other  vegetable  products  gain  any  thing  from  va- 
rieties as  enormous  in  size  as  theii    hopes  can 
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reach,  unlef?s  they  can  al?o  secure  a  greater  pro- 
duct in  hushels  Crom  the  acre,  than  from  the  com- 
mon kind?.  This  greater  general  product,  how- 
ever, the  humbugged  public  always  expect  to 
obtain,  and  always  have  been  duped  and  disap- 
pointed in,  when  led  to  expect  it  from  large  sized 
varieties.  So,  as  we  infer,  of  the  mammoth  silk- 
worm ;  and  even  if  it  were  true  (as  it  is  not) — that 
the  silk  is  as  good — and  the  culture  as  cheap, 
(which  it  is  not,)  still  we  cannot  conceive  a  reason 
why  it  should  be  preferable  to  other  kinds  of  com- 
mon size.  But  if  our  reasoning  should  fail  to 
convince  the  fanciers  of  mammoth  cocoons,  among 
nur  readers,  (as  wc  presume  it  will,)  we  have  only 
to  wish  them  all  possible  success  in  the  pursuit 
they  prefer;  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  find  co- 
coons as  large  as  oranges,  and  to  buy  the  eggs  at 
$jlO  the  dozen,  (which  would  of  course  insure  the 
demand  for  them,)  and  also  salesmen  wlio  will 
promise  them  every  possible  advanta<]:e  and  profit 
therefrom,  that  can  be  desired  or  conceived. 

There  is,  however,  a  much  more  important 
ground  for  choice  among  silk-worms'  eggs,  than 
merely  the  kind — and  tliat  is  the  source  whence 
ihey  are  procured,  and  the  treatment  and  condi- 
tion of  the  worms  which  produced  them.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  parent  stock 
should  have  been  healthy,  to  produce  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  progeny.  In  our  very  limited  range 
of  observation  and  practical  information  on  this 
head,  we  have  known  or  heard  of  worms  of  a 
particular  parcel  of  eggs  becoming  diseased,  and 
turning  out  very  badly,  when  others  o(  another 
stock  did  well,  at  the  same  time,  or  under  the  like 
management  at  a  different  time.  The  northern 
raised  eggs  hatched  and  fed  near  this  place,  this 
season,  have  in  the  general,  brought  worms  mani- 
festly less  healthy  and  \'igorous,  than  the  south- 
ern. An  intelligent  and  observant  experimental 
feeder  in  another  part  of  the  country,  from  whom 
we  have  have  just  received  a  letter,  has  come  to 
precisely  the  same  conclusion.  He  say,  that  "from 
my  own  observations,  and  what  I  knov/  lioin 
others,  eggs  raised  in  the  south  have  a  de- 
cided preference.  The  worms  ate  much  more 
Iiealihy." 

Further — the  mixture,  from  carelessness,  of  the 
eggs  of  different  kinds  of  worms,  or  of  variously 
crossed  varieties,  even  if  every  one  separately 
were  good  enough,  is  enough  to  make  the  whole 
parcel  worthless,  and  of  more  plague  than  profit 
to  the  buyer.  Even  when  one  variety  is  kept  un- 
adulterated by  any  mixture  of  another,  ic  can  only 
be  kept  uniform  in  character  and  (jualities,  by  a 
careful  selection  of  breeders  and  of  eggs.  If  a 
race  could  be  thus  obtained  of  character  uniform  | 
in  all  respects,  (hat  uniibimity  alone  would  malce 
the  stock  more  valuable  than  any  now  known. 


COMPARATIVE  WEIGHTS  OF  COCOONS  OP  DIF- 
FERENT VARIETIES  OF  SILK- WORMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlic  Farmcrg'  Rogistet, 

Stafford,  June  l5Ui,  1839. 

I  am  hijrhl}'  gratified  at  the  result  of  your  first 
experiment  in  the  culture  of  silk.  I  consider  it 
very  encourairjng.  My  worms  have  also  done 
very  well.  The  cocoons  were  generally  firm  and 
weiffh  well. 

My  main  olijecf  in  writing  you  now,  is  to  state 
some  facts  on  the  point  on  which  you  intend  here- 
afier  to  give  an  opinion. 

I  am  glad  lo  find  you  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  I  have  (though  I  know  not  by 
what  inducements,)  relative  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  large  and  small  varieties  of  the  silk- 
worm. I  reared  this  season  five  varieties,  viz., 
"two-crop,"  "pea-nut,"  "mammoth  yellow,"  and 
two  other  varieties  produced  by  cross  fecundation, 
always  using  either  the  male  or  female  of  the 
"two-crop." 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  of  the  cocoona 
of  the  "mammoth  yellow"  taken  without  selec- 
tion, weigh  a  pound  ;  326  of  the  "pea-nut;"  360 
of  the  "two-crop;"  and  400  of  eacli  of  the  varie- 
ties produced  fiy  cross  fecundation.  The  f]os3 
was  taken  ofi"  previous  to  weighing.  While  the 
cocoons  of  the  "mammoth  yellow"  are  full  60  per 
cent,  larger  than  those  ofthe  "two-crop"  or  of  the 
"pea-nut,"  they  have  the  advantage  in  weight  in 
one  case  only  9  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  only  21 
per  cent.  (3ne  thousand  of  the  cocoons  of  the 
"mammoth  yellow"  furnish  an  ounce  and  a  quar- 
ter of  floss,  while  the  same  number  of  the  "two- 
crop"  give  less  than  a  half  ounce.  This  is  a  point 
of  some  importance,  and  needs  close  examination. 
I  procured  the  eggs  of  the  "pea-nut"  from  T.  S. 
Pleasants,  and  I  am  pleased  with  their  cocoone, 
but  further  experiments  are  necessary  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  are  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
V^irginia.  Respectfully  yours, 

Layton  Y.  Atkins. 


PROGRESS  OF    STI.K    CULTURE  IN  THE  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  Morris's  Silk  Farmer. 
The  remark  is  frequently  made,  by  persons  not 
cngaired  in  this  iniercstiiicr  business,  that  every 
bod)'  is  raising  trees,  but  few  or  none  are  raising 
silk.  Such  remarks  can  only  proceed  fi'om  igno- 
rance of  wh.at  is  really  the  condition  of  the  silk 
business  among  us  ;  and  while  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  inflame  the  public  mind  respecting 
the  muliicaulis,  none  whatever,  or  comparatively 
very  little,  havo  been  taken  to  diffuse  inlbrmation 
as  to  the  profjrcr;.-?  of  the  culture  of  silk.  Hence 
the  remark  above  named  being  so  general.  But 
there  are  tiicts  in  existence  strong  enough  to 
satisfy  the  public  mind,  if  candidly  stated,  that 
the  raising  of  silk  is  going  on  as  rapidly  as  the 
nature  of  the  business  will  admit,  and  as  the  most 
sanguine  could  nossil)lv  desire.  These  facts  are 
weir  known  to  those  inierested  in  the  business, 
and  may  he  briefiy  stated.  Ten  cocooneries  have 
been  built  (within  the  writer's  own  knowledge) 
within  a  year  past,  in  the  neighborhood  of  This 
city,  some  of  ihein  large  enough  to  feed  two  mil- 
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lions  of  worms  ;  and  other?  are  in  coniemplrt'ion.  | 
Ooe  establishment  near  Philadelpii  i  raised  nr-nr 
70')  ounces  ol'  engs  last  season,  which  pold  iapt  j 
fiill  at  ten  dollari^  per  ounce;  and  the  balance 
which  remained  on  hand  this  f=pring  sold  readily 
at  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  dollars  per  ounce, 
and  the  demand  was  active  enoiirrh  to  have  ab- 
sorbed lliree  times  the  quaniity.  The  whole  cost 
of  f)rodiicin<T  this  700  ounces  did  not  exceed 
£i]200,  while  !hey  sold  fir  not  les^=  than  812,000. 
All  these  esfirs  vvere  purchased  fir  actual  feeding, 
and  have  been  distributed  throuiihfint  the  country, 
there  to  be  propagateil,  and  to  add  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  business."  Besides  these,  many  hundred 
ounces  have  been  in) ported  from  France,  and  have 
Kiet  with  seady  sale  at  $20  per  ounce,  even  when 
purchased  in  quantities  amaunling  to  ,^1000  at  a 
time.  This  article  is  in  so  crrcat  demand,  that 
holders  consider  it  no  objest  to  abate  the  price  to 
secure  a  large  sale.  Still  there  i.^  a  scarcity  ol 
eggs,  and  the  demand  of  this  spring  cannot  be 
supplied.  It  is  doubled  whether  the  supply  pro- 
duced in  1S39,  from  domestic  increase  and  foreign 
importations  united,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
deniand  l()r  1840.  It  is  believed  that  not  less  than 
Uventy  millions  of  worms  will  be  fed  on  the  mul- 
tieaulis  this  summer,  within  thirty  miles  round 
iphiladelphia.  At  Burlington,  a  large  company 
has  gone  into  operation,  with  the  sole  view  of 
raising  si!k.  'J'hey  do  not  own  a  single  tree,  and 
have  (hereiore  no  stake  in  what  is  called  the  tree 
speculation.  Their  intention  is  to  use  the  large 
amount  of  leaves  that  will  be  produced  the  pre- 
uant  summer  at  Burlington,  and  to  convince  the  in- 
credulous that  silk-  can  be  raised  to  great  profit,  on 
a  scale  of  the  greatest  magnituife. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  of  which  many  similar 
might  1)6  readily  adduced,  there  is  a  demand  for 
aiik  reels,  and  p-.ilk  machinery  generally,  which  is 
astonishing  even  to  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  business.  These  reels  are  furnisheil  by  the 
makers  at  a  cheap  rate,  wiih'n  the  means  of  every 
small  farmer,  and  are  sold  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
manuliictured.  A  manufactory  of  the  celebrated 
Piedmontese  reel  has  been  established  at  German- 
lovvn,  where  the  article  is  suppli^-d  at  a  low  price. 
A  knovvlediJte  of  the  art  of  reeling  is  thus  being 
rapiilly  and  extensively  ditTused  over  the  country — 
as  rapidly  as  any  man  ought  to  expect  a  new  bu- 
siness to  extend  itself — and  quite  as  much  so  as 
any  otlier  new  enterprise  within  the  reader's  recol- 
tection.  Such  is  the  bcLdnniiiir  of  the  silk  business 
in  Pennsvlvaiiia  and  New  .lersey.  That  there  is 
a  solid  foundation  iur  it,  the  legislatures  of  jiine 
Slates  have  em()haiically  asserted,  by  giving  noble 
liouniies  to  stimulate  and  sustain  it, 


yHOGRCSS    OF     SILK-CULTUKK     IN     VIRGINIA, 

To  the  foregoing  article  we  are  rejoiced  to  be 
able  to  add,  that  in  Virginia  the  culture  of  silk 
has  already  been  commenced  by  so  many  indivi- 
duals, as  to  warrant  the  confident  expectation  that, 
V)y  next  season,  it  will  be  a  regular  and  established 
business  with  liuiidreds  who  are  now  but  novices 
and  expermioiiiers ;  and  that  their  successful  ex- 
ample will  be  soon  followed  by  thousands  of  other 
beginners. 


In  the  neighborhoods  of  Fredericksburg,  Rich- 
mond,  Petersburg,  and  in  Brunswick  county,  this 
spirit  is  most  extended  and  active.  In  and  near 
Fredericksburg,  are  the  oldest  as  well  as  among 
the  most  coniplele  cocooneries — those  of  Messrs. 
W.  K.  Su->ith,  and  L.  Y.  Atkins.  Near  Richmond, 
Mr.  Curtis  Carter  is  one  of  those  who  are  now 
feeding  eilk-worms  to  as  great  extent  as  temjiorary 
accommodations  permit ;  and  he  is  now  erecting 
a  new  building  for  a  cocoonery,  110  feet  long  by 
30  in  Vv'idih,  and  two  stories  high.  Mr.  John 
Carter  is  also  feeding  to  considerable  extent ;  and 
Mr.  Staples  on  quite  a  large  scale.  Sundry  others, 
in  and  near  Richmond,  have  experimented  to 
less  extent,  and  with  results  satisfactory  to  'hem- 
selves  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

In  Brunswick,  Mr.  Thomas  Hicks  has  enlarged 
and  improved  his  facilities,  first  used  last  year, 
and  will  feed  more  largely.  A  joint-stock  com- 
pany is  there  also  extensively  engaged  in  feeding  ; 
and,  as  we  have  lieard,  perhaps  a  hundred  separate 
individuals  on  a  small  scale  of  experiment. 

In  and  near  Petersburg,  no  one  has  yet  pre- 
pared complete  fixtures  and  accommodations,  but 
several  persons  have  commenced,  or  have  deter- 
mined to  prepare  for  the  regular  business;  and 
many  have  fed  silk-worms  this  sjiring,  under  every 
variety  of  disadvantage,  and  yet  generally  widi 
successful  results,  and  fair  products. 

Lastly,  though  aniong  the  first  in  operation,  in 
zeal,  and,  we  doubt  not,  in  iiilure  valuable  results, 
are  the  occupiers  of  Bellona  in  Chesterfield  ;  where 
no  care  is  spared  to  acquire  and  to  apply  the  best 
information  on  silk-culture  ;  and  whence,  we  trust, 
it  will  be  diffused,  for  tlie  instruction  and  profit  of 
the  whole  commonwealth. 

ll  would  be  unreasonable  for  any  one  of  these  new 
experimenters  to  expect  net  profit  upon  his  first 
adventure.  Of"  course,  every  such  first  trial  must 
be  made  at  loss.  But  it  is  a  gratifying  fxct  that  very 
lew  persons  have  been  discouraged  by  this  price 
necessarily  paid  in  advance  (ijr  experience,  and  that 
nearly  all  whom  we  have  heard  li'om  will  continue 
the  business,  with  greatly  increased  confidence  and 
energy.  The  pioneers  have,  in  effect,  taxed  them- 
selves to  pay  a  bounty  lor  introducing  and  es- 
tablishing silk-culture  in  V'irginla  ;  and  thus,  while 
the  most  zealous  and  public-spirited  will  bear  all 
the  burden  of  the  lax,  and  first  cost,  they  will  but 
share  with  all  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  eventual 
benefits. 

We  trust  ihiit  no'hing  now  can  obstruct  the 
progress  of  this  important  new  culture,  and  prevent 
its  becoming  a  great  business  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  Virginia  and  the  other 
southern  states.  The  establishment  and  diffusion 
of  silk-culture  will  be  the  greatest  agricultural  and 
economical  benefit  ever  gained  by  this  great  region, 
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except  tlie  introduction  nnd  use  of  calcareous  nin- 
niires;  nnd  these  two  jjreat  improvoments  will  most 
linppily  unite  wilh,  aid.  and  give  increased  value 
to  each  oilier. 


THE    MULBERRY  CROP,  AND    PRICES. 

Th(;  planliufT  of  morus  multicaulis  trees  this 
year  in  Virginia,  and  generally  in  the  United 
States,  has  become  so  large  and  costly  a  husiness, 
that  it  (onus  an  itnjinrtant  item  of  agricultural  ia- 
hor,  investment,  and  product;  and  on  that  score 
alone,  deserves  notice,  whatever  may  be  tlie  opi- 
nion us  to  the  propriety,  and  ultimate  profit,  of  this 
diret-iion  of  so  much  energy  and  so  much  capital. 

Tiiough  there  has  been  no  lacli  ofopinions,  pre- 
dictions, j)romises,  and  rumors,  ol'  prices  of  morus 
uiulticaulis  j)lanls  of  the  growing  crop,  all  seemed 
uncertain,  and  little  worthy  of  trust,  until  very  re- 
ivnily.  Therefore,  we  have  remained  silent  on 
this  point,  until  we  had  lacts,  and  such  as  were 
unques:iunable,  to  report,  instead  of  mere  opi- 
nions, or  rumors  of  prices  and  prospects. 

There  now  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  general  short 
crop  of  the  morus  multicaulis.  Besides  tlie  many 
concurrent  newspaper  statements,  which  have 
been  open  to  the  public,  we  have  had  private  let- 
ters and  other  inlijrmalion  giving  reports  I'rum 
Pennsylvania  to  Fioiida  inclusive.  All  such  re- 
})orls  are  ol  very  short  crops — the  numbers  of 
plants  standmg  in  each  particular  lot  stated  as 
va:ying  from  one-half  to  one-tenth  ol  the  cut- 
lings  planted;  and  fewer  persons  exceeding  the 
(brmer  proportion,  tlian  there  are  who  fall  short  of 
the  latter.  Of  our  own  planting,  there  is  stand- 
ing but  ihree-eighlhs  of  the  mature  and  well  pre- 
served cuttings  planted.  We  have  heard  of  but 
one  place  where  the  stand  is  reported  to  be  all 
satisliiclorv;  this  is  th".  vicinity  of  Burlinii;lon, 
New  Jersey;  and  o!"  this,  our  inlbrmulion  is  by  no 
means  full  or  precise. 

The  causes  of  the  general  and  great  failure  of 
the  cuttings  to  grow,  (where  sound  and  I'v^U,  and 
properly  preserved,)  were,  the  following: 

1st.  In  many  cases,  improper  management  in 
planting— in  which  some  of  the  most  experienced 
cultivators  have  suffered  greatly;  and  almost  every 
I)lanter  novv  knows  sorrie  one  or  more  great  errors 
which  he  commuted,  and  the  avoiding  ol  which 
would  have  prevented  half  his  present  loss. 

2nd.  The  long  and  severe  spring  drought. 

3rd.  And  still  more,  the  planting  of  single-bud 
cuttings,  which  was  done  almost  universally  in 
the  south,  even  when  of  the  smallest  size.  As 
to  cuttings  of  unripe  extremities,  which  the  raisers 
have  planted  extensively,  there  has  been  so  total 


a  failure,  as  to  show  that  they  are  not  to  be  relied 
on  at  any  time. 

We  Unow  nnthinir  of  the  crop  north  of  I'l-nn- 
sylvanin,  and  it  is  alniosi  too  soon  liir  i*  to  be  yet 
above  ground.  Bn'  there,  every  year  wi'l  show 
a  failure,  or  at  least  what  wouKl  be  consiiiered  a 
great  fliilure  here. 

Mr.  Prince,  nolwitli^tanding  his  undoubted 
irreat  advantages  at  hi?  own  nursery  and  garden 
on  Lonij  Island,  has  made  a  large  plai) ting  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  a  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
vast  superiority  of  our  climate  for  this  cnhure;  and 
a  not  less  complete  admission  o{'  JMr.  Prince's  not 
confiding  in  his  own  former  assertions  and  claims, 
in  this  publication,  in  favor  of  the  northern 
growth.  His  argument,  then  maintained,  if  it 
needed  any  refutation,  is  now  completely  refuted 
by  himself. 

The  whole  crop  of  the  United  Stales,  we  infer, 
cannot  much  exceed  half  of  the  proportion  expec- 
ted to  grow  from  the  cuttings  planted.  Of  course, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  demand,  for  a  full 
crop,  must  be  greatl}^  increased. 

Not  many  sales  of  trees  of  the  growing  crop 
have  yet  been  made  in  Virginia.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  a  contract,  as  lariie  as  the  buyer 
chose  to  make,  was  made  to  deliver  trees, in  Greens- 
ville county,  next  autumn,  at  G^  cents.  Some 
other,  and  large  contracts  were  njade  at  12i — and 
of  these,  one  in  Nottoway  bet  >vcen  two  intelli- 
gent and  wealthy  landholders,  was  as  late  as  two 
or  three  weeks  ago.  Still  later,  an  entire  lot  of 
20,000  trees  were  sold  in  this  town  for  15  cents 
each,  not  to  include  any  under  three  feet  hi/h. 
In  Richmond  the  Ibllowing  sales  of  growing  trees 
have  been  made  within  the  last  week.  Thomas 
J.  White,  esq.  sold  all  the  trees,  of  his  crop  (10,- 
000  cuttings  planted,)  which  may  reach  or  exceed 
3  feet  in  height,  at  25  cents.  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Dabney  sold  3000  trees,  all  to  be  as  high  as  4  feet 
at  27  cents.  Messrs.  L.  and  R.  Hill  bought  a  lot, 
to  include  all  of  4  leet  and  more,  at  27^  cents.  No 
holders  there  will  now  take  offers  of  less  than  25 
cents  the  tree. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  a  small  lot  of  the  roofs 
and  young  shoots  of  50  trees  ("being  all  on  the 
piece  of  ground,  now  in  the  fourth  year  fro:ii  the 
planting  of  the  buds,)  raised  by  S.  D.  Mor- 
ton, esq,  of  Petersburg,  were  sold  by  him  (or  $5 
each.  The  tops  had  been  cut  off  at  the  ground 
last  fall,  and  sold  then  ai  $10  each.  As  this 
is  the  only  instance  yet  known  of  two  successive 
years'  sales  llom  precisely  the  same  stock  and 
land,  we  had  the  curiosity  to  have  the  ground  ac- 
curately measured.  The  trees  occupy  (partly,  for 
the  ground  has  also  two  rows  of  corn  to  each  row 
of  trees,)  a  space  of  20  by  60  lijet,  including  3  feet 
of  additional   space    beyond  each    outside   row. 
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This  is  at  the  rate  of  1815  trees  to  the  acre;  and 

at  ^15  each,  the  amount  of  cash  sales  for  the  two 
successive  years'  growth,  fi'om  l!ie  same  roolp,  is 
at  the  rate  of  ^27,225  per  acre.  This  is  pretty  well 
for  a  "huinbuiT,"  (as  some  still  call  it,)  of  two 
years'  duration. 

We  might  state  reywrfs,  and  apparently  on  good 
authority,  of  sundry  higiier  prices,  otfored  and  re- 
fused, or  taken;  but  we  have  disregarded  all  ru- 
mors of  prices,  and  all  offers  not  accepted — as 
most  of  such  reports  are  founded  upon  error,  and 
not  a  few  upon  fraudulent  intention.  Judging 
however  from  llie  real  transactions  stated,  it  would 
seem  that  the  price  has  been  certainly  and  steadi- 
ly advancing  to  this  time,  and  that  good  profits  at 
any  rale  may  be  secured  by  every  planter,  whose 
loss  of  plants  does  not  exceed  SO  in  the  100. 
As  to  whether  the  prices  have  reached,  or  near- 
ly reached,  their  greatest  height— or  whether  they 
will  (as  most  persons  suppose,)  rise  much  higher 
before  the  crop  is  ready  to  be  delivered — we  shall 
not  presume  to  ofier  an  opinion. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  private  letter  from  an 
extensive  planter  and  dealer,  in  Burlington,  New 
.Jersey,  has  been  shown  to  us  by  the  friend  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  at  our  request,  per- 
mission was  given  to  copy  the  following  extract, 
which  more  than  confirms  what  we  had  stated. 
The  writer  is  a  man  who  stands  on  the  highest 
ground  lor  sound  discretion  and  judgment,  and  un- 
impeachable integrity.  His  facts  are  important. 
To  his  mere  opinion,  the  reader  may  attach  what 
degree  of  importance  it  may  seem  to  deserve. 

''Burlington,  N.  J.,Q  mo.  24th,  1839. 
"There  are  very  great  failures  in  this  region  of 
country,  but  at  this  place  they  are  doing^better 
than  in  most  others.  My  trees,  [from  which  the 
planting  was  made,]  were  not  very  large,  it  is  true, 
but  they  were  in  very  good  condition;  and  yet  they 
will  not  give  me  a  return  of  more  than  6  for  1. 
Some  others  have  as  much  as  8  for  1,  and  one  of 
my  friends  here  has  more  than  12  for  1.  But,  fi-om 
what  1  can  learn,  I  think  5  for  1,  will  be  a  large 
calculation  for  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  "^I 
have  a  letter  Irom  Hartford,  from  a  gentleman  from 
this  state,  in  which  he  says  the  trees  in  Connec- 
ticut, have  come  up  badly.  I  have  purchased 
about  60,000  to  be  delivered  in  the  fall;  the  first 
50,000,  at  15  cents  for  three-leet  trees,  mature 
wood,  exclusive  of  the  roots,  nil  raised  from  cut- 
tings. These  were  piircha.sfd  about  two  weeks 
ago;  they  would  now  bring  25  cents.  The  last 
purchase  was  10,000  in  this  place,  which  I  expect 
will  be  very  fine,  at  25  cents  per  tree,  without  re- 
ference to  sizes.  Several  sales  have  been  made 
here  at  25  cents,  and  one  of  6000,  at  30  cents. 
The  last  is  I  think,  the  highest  price  yet  obtained! 
But  I  believe  they  will  lie  50  cents,  before  next 
month  expires." 


state,  but  in  the  same  and  small  districts,  and  even 
on  neighboring  farms.  Hence  the  impossibility  of 
guessing  at  the  general  result,  from  particular  re- 
ports. The  product  of  numerous  crops  in  the  tide 
water  region  will  be  reduced,  by  the  ravages  of  the 
Hessian  fly,  and  still  more  of  the  chinch-bug,  to 
less  than  the  fourth  of  a  fair  crop  ;  yet  other  farms 
in  the  same  counties  will  make  an  average  product. 
The  relative  product  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
state  (in  general,  though  with  many  exception?,) 
is  still  believed  to  be  as  stated  in  our  last  number ; 
that  is,  increasing  fi-om  very  short  crops  in  the  tide 
water  and  adjacent  higher  counties,  to  belter  in  the 
middle  region,  still  better  in  the  Piedmont  range  of 
counties,  and  to  very  fine  crops  in  the  great  valley, 
or  region  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  corn  crops  are  good,  and  afford  a  fine 
prospect,  except  for  the  great  danger  of  the  chinch- 
bugs  passing  fi-om  the  wheat  to  the  corn  fields. 
We  wish  that  some  of  our  readers  would  furnish 
for  publication  such  facts  as  they  have  learned  by 
observation,  of  the  history  and  habits  of  this  de- 
structive insect.  Such  a  subject  at  the  north  would 
have  engaged  the  pens  of  scores  of  observing  and 
suffering  farmers  ;  here,  of  not  one. 

Oats  are  very  good,  owing  to  the  unusual  amount 
of  moist  and  cool  weather  in  the  latter  part  o( 
spring. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  is  remarkably  good. 


LiaiixG. 


STATE    OF    CROPS. 


The  condition  of  the  wheal  crop  in  Virginia  is 
not  only  very  difTerent  in  different  si^clions  of  the 


To  tlie  Editor  of  tlic  Farmers'  Register. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  man,  that  the 
discoveries  and  experience  of  past  ages  may  be 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  until 
time  shall  make  his  practice  in  the  arts,  sciences 
and  professions,  perfect.  This  is  what  he  proudly 
calls  mind,  his  electrical  part;  and  yet  sir,  in  truth 
what  is  he?  A  poor  thing,  a  "wild  ass's  colt." 
We,  sir,  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  received 
from  the  hands  of  our  Ileavenly  Father  the  fair- 
est, the  kindest  portion  of  dear  old  mother  earth, 
and  what  is  it  now?  Thorns  and  briers?  No  sir, 
it  is  gullies,  sedge  and  poverty  grass;  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  has  been  scotfell;  and  like  that 
proscribed  animal  of  the  Jews,  we  have  rooted  up 
and  destroyed  the  pasture  upon  which  we  fed.  Is 
this  turning  the  experience  and  mind  of  past  ages 
to  our  use  and  benefit?  Have  we  done  better  in 
other  matters  necessary  to  the  civilized  man,  than 
that  v/hich  we  have  done  in  agriculture?  1  fear 
not,  "wise  in  our  own  conceit,''  folly  has  had  a 
mark  to  point  at.  1  was  going  to  show,  sir,  that 
we  had  done  in  many  other  matters  as  in  agri- 
culture, but  I  should  trespass  upon  your  rules  and 
space,  and  shall,  therefore,  turn  my  pen  to  some 
report  of  our  crop  of  wheat.  'J'liis  is  good;  for  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  upon  land  well  prepared  and 
limed?  Wheat,  corn,  oats  and  grass,  all  upon 
limed  land,  show  that  hitherto  we  have  been  in 
the  dark,  we  have  literally  "toiled  all  night  and 
caught  no  fish."  Noneof  those,  or  any  other  crops, 
can  be  made  to  fail   upon  limed  land,  if  it  be  well 
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drained;  and  I  could  not  give  you  a  true  description 
of  those  crops  without  incurrmg  suspicion  of  inac- 
curacy. To  make  two  or  ihree  times  as  much  as 
I  have  ordinarily  made,  is  ahnost  matter  of  alarm; 
but  I  hope  to  get  through  vvith  it,  and  could  I  per- 
suade my  friends  and  neighbors  to  lime  their  land, 
I  should  think  that  I  had  lived  lor  some  purpose. 
One  thing  is  inexplicably  strange.  I  have  fine  clo- 
ver; and  yet  I  am  told  that  this  has  failed  both  in 
the  lime-stone  and  mountain  countr}'.  No  address 
that  I  can  use  with  my  neighbors,  can  persuade 
them;  they  are  far  worse  than  Thomas  O'Dedi- 
mus;  for  fijeling  or  seeing  will  not  avail  me.  But, 
sir,  our  march  is  onward;  self-love,  that  powerful 
and  controlling  feeling,  will  make  sure  our  success; 
for  though  pride  may  retard,  interest  will  ultimate- 
ly prevail.  At  a  future  time  I  will  give  you  some 
account  of  the  crops  of  my  predecessor,  compared 
with  those  now  made;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
boasting,  for  I  feel  that  !  have  done  but  little;  but 
to  show  you  that,  in  spite  of  conceit  and  ignorance, 
our  march  is  onward.  That  you  will  live  to  receive 
the  homage  of  a  grateful  community,  I  doubt  not, 
(or  you  well  deserve  it.  Lime. 

P,  S.  I  look  soon  for  the  day,  when  farmers  will 
leave  the  dirty  mire  of  party  politics,  and  contend 
for  the  cheapest,  and  most  sure  protection  of  per- 
son and  property.  This  is  their  duty  and  interest; 
and  they  cannot  be  so  unwise  as  not  to  see  it. 
One-half' of  the  eflort  made  in  party  politics  would 
niake  millions  of  dollars'  benefit  to  agriculture. 
Who  can  doubt  therefore  the  ultimate  results? 

L. 

Fairfax  county,  June  3rd,  1839. 


ON    THE    SVSTKM    OF  HUSBANDRY  I'RACTISED 
IN   LOUDOUN  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

Loudon  County,  jiugust  l'2th,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your's  of  July,  and  I  venture,  al- 
though but  an  indifferent  pensman,  to  answer  your 
queries  on  Loudoun  husbandry.  1  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  manner  of  writing,  and  attend  only 
to  the  matter  which  I  shall  communicate,  which 
is  founded  on  a  long  experience  in  agricultural 
pursuits ;  and  as  information  is  all  you  want,  ( 
shall  endeavor  to  answer  your  queries,  by  taking 
them  collectively,  and  in  so  doing,  1  shall  confine 
myself  to  stubborn  fiicts  which  cannot  be  disproved. 

The  first  thing  that  I  shall  notice,  is  the  plough. 
The  improvement  of  this  valuable  machine,  was 
the  first  step  we  took  to  improve  our  lands,  we 
formerly  adopted  the  absurd  plan  of  shallow 
ploughing,  leaving  the  under  stratum  unbroken, 
which  should  have  been  torn  up  and  mixed  with 
the  surface ;  we  have  constructed  our  ploughs 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  they  formerly  were; 
the  mould-boards  are  all  of  cast  iron.  We  sel- 
dom break  up  our  land  with  less  than  three  horses 
to  a  plough,  which  enables  us  to  plough  our  ground 
deep.  In  the  fall  or  early  ia  the  spring  we  break 
up  our  corn  ground,  then  harrow  it  well  with  a 
heavy  iron-toothed  harrow  ;  this  done,  checker  it 
with  a  shovel  plough,  leaving  our  rows  from  3^ 
to  4  feet  apart,  ready  fur  planting.  When  we 
commence  planting  corn,  we  take  out  water  and 
plaster  of  pans,  and  after  wetting  the  corn,  then 


put  on  as  much  plaster  as  will  slick  to  it,  and 
make  the  grains  separate  li-eely,  and  keep  it  in 
that  stale  by  adding  water  and  plaster  when  ne- 
cessary, until  we  are  done  planting.  When  our 
corn  gets  to  the  usual  size  for  harrowing,  say  four 
or  five  inches  high,  we  hitch  two  horses  to  a  har- 
row, and  run  once  over  each  row,  minding  to 
straighten  all  the  corn  that  gets  bent  or  covered 
up  by  this  operation.  When  our  corn  is  fit  for 
thinning,  we  generally  leave  but  two  stalks  in  a 
hill ;  after  we  have  done  this,  let  our  land  be  never 
so  good,  we  take  as  nmch  plaster  as  we  can  vvith 
a  thumb  and  two  fingers,  and  drop  on  each  hill 
of  corn  ;  should  drought  succeed  alter  we  have 
done  plastering,  we  do  well  to  work  ou."  corn  so 
as  to  cover  the  plaster,  as  long  droughts  and  hot 
sun  are  injurious  to  its  stimulating  powers.  Thia 
method  of  cultivating  corn,  is  generally  pursued 
here,  and  seven  or  eight  barrels  to  the  acre,  is 
considered  a  saving  crop,  but  ten  or  more  to  the 
acre  is  very  common  here. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  plaster  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  its  efiects  on  every  kind 
of  vegetation  (sedge-grass  excepted,  which  it  di- 
minishes,) are  surprisingly  great.  There  is  no  ara- 
ble and  left  unsown  with  clover  seed  here, — neither 
is  plaster  of  so  much  benefit  to  land  left  bare  of 
grass ;  plaster  is  not  a  manure,  but  a  stimulus  ;  it 
stimulates  clover,  and  clover  manures  the  land; 
three  pecks  of  plaster  are  enough  as  a  top  dres- 
sing lor  clover  per  acre,  and  all  kinds  of  small 
grain  including  hemp  and  flax,  are  benefited  by 
the  same  quantity  to  the  acre.  Early  in  the 
spring  we  sow  plaster  on  our  clover  pastures  and 
grain  fields.  Our  sheep  are  not  permitted  to  run  in 
the  clover  fields  in  the  winter,  and  are  kept  out 
in  the  spring,  until  the  clover  is  well  grown — at 
this  lime  also  hogs  are  permitted  to  graze  upon 
it,  and  if  they  are  well  salted,  ihey  will  thrive  as 
long  as  the  clover  lasts.  The  second  crop  injures 
slock,  particularly  horses,  very  much,  by  creating 
a  slavering,  and  it  is  best  to  keep  them  off,  and 
devote  the  second  crop  to  seed,  as  it  makes  the 
best  seed.  We  generally  salt  our  clover  hay, 
and  put  it  under  cover,  not  much  together:  mix- 
ing it  vvith  straw,  answers  a  good  purpose.  In 
saving  clover  seed,  the  heads  should  be  gathered 
quite  dry,  and  kept  in  thai  state  until  sown.  Those 
who  save  seed  for  niaiket  loo  often  heat  it,  which 
prevents  it  from  coming  up;  the  good  or  bad  quality 
of  clover  seed,  may  be  discovered  by  filling  a  glass 
tumbler  half  full  of  water,  and  dropping  a  few 
seed  in,  those  that  sink  are  good,  those  that  swim 
are  generally  deprived  of  their  vegetating  powers. 
Clean  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Let  the  weather  be  calm  (which  is  also  ne- 
cessary tor  sowing  plaster)  and  let  the  ground  be 
laid  off  into  eight  ftjet  lands;  take  as  much  seed 
as  you  can  between  your  thumb  and  two  fingers 
lor  every  two  casts  or  steps,  and  let  the  casts  not 
exceed  the  width  of  the  land.  But  we  generally 
raise  our  own  seed,  and  sow  it  in  the  chaff. 

Wheat  is  grown  here  mostly  upon  fiillowed 
land,  which  is  prepared  as  follows  :  in  the  months 
of  August  and  Setember,  we  turn  our  clover  un- 
der nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  in  ten  or  fifteen  days 
after  we  harrow  the  ground  well,  then  sow  and 
plough  in  the  seed  with  a  shovel  plough  in  eight 
feet  faiids,  lliis  method  saves  the  trouble  of  staking 
off  the  ground  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  for  sow- 
ing clover  seed  and  plaster,  which  should  be  done 
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ill  Miircli  or  April.  []nt  .sowing  fiillow  wiili  oiic 
ploughing  ii?  llie  genr>rnl  praciice  here,  \v('  sow 
one  ;ui(l  a  !i;iiriius-hc!s  ofwiieat  on  tht»,  acre.  Tiie 
average  product  of  the  wheat  cropfl  may  he  stated 
to  be  frnai  18  to  80  husliels  to  the  acre:  I  have 
n)y?eir  raised  crops  oC  wheat  averaginir  30  bush- 
els to  tiie  acre  oti'  of  fields,  which,  before  I  used 
piaster  and  clover,  would  not  brinii,-  me  more  than 
18  bushels. 

Manure  is  a  grand  object  here,  every  thing  ta- 
ken from  iheearlii,  wiien  returned  is  beneficial  to 
it.  JVJr.  JMudison  has  a  more  lavorable  opinion 
of  corn-slallis  than  I  have.  Corn-aliiiks  and  bnck- 
wfieat  straw,  answer  very  well  to  fill  gullies. 
When  we  got  out  our  wheat  we  haul  out  the  straw 
in'o  the  fields,  and  stack  in  pens  on  the  poorest 
places  of  the  field,  and  let  our  cattle  have  their 
will  of  it— all  other  coarse  kinds  of  manure  oufrlit 
to  be  taken  to  the  field  belbie  it  loses  any  ol' its 
strength  and  ploughed  in.  Where  there  lire  but 
lew  or  no  slaves  our  farms  are  small,  150  or  200 
acres  is  considered  a  good  farm,  one-third  ouuhl 
to  left  uncleared— ten  or  twelve  acres  aresulficient 
for  meadow,  as  we  mow  as  much  clover  uti'  our 
high  land  as  we  want. 

All  timothy  meadows  are  the  better  of  water, 
especially  in  the  winter— throw  the  water  over  a 
bank  and  let  it  freeze  no  matter  how  deep.  All 
wet  land  ought  to  bedraii^.ed  by  ditching— if  there 
is  not  very  much  water,  cut  your  di:ch  two  (eet 
deep,  and  as  wide,  fill  it  half  lull  with  round  stones, 
then  take  corn-stalks,  leaves,  buck-wheat  straw, 
or  any  other  trash  and  cover  the  stones,  then  fill 
the  ditch  with  dirt,  and  it  wants  no  more  repairs. 

There  are  ditierent  soils  here,  as  many  as  two 
or  three  different  kinds  in  one  field  ;  red  laml  is  the 
worst,  and  requires  the  most  manure,  the  gray  flint 
is  the  most  durable.     Our  former  mode  of  fencin" 


was  with  split  rails;  but  as  wood  grows  .-scarce,  we 
substitute  stone,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  our 
lands  sells  so  high.  From  Putomac  to  Fautjuier 
I  suppose  is  25  nnles — from  (ioo.-e  creek  to  iIkj 
Frederick  line  20  miles.  On  this  tract  of  land  I 
suppose  there  is  stone  enou<fh  to  iiicluse  it  ail  ni  20 
acre  fiekls.  Oiu-  mode  of  puttinix  u\)  stone  fence, 
is  as  Ibllows.  1st,  Clear  away  the  loose  earth  four 
feet  wiile,  to  prevent  the  frost  fiom  getting  under 
it — then  haul  the  largest  stone,  and  put  llicin  in 
the  bottom — taper  it  on  each  side  lill  ii  is  twelve 
inches  wide  on  the  top,  this  is  doue  by  stretching 
a  line  on  each  side,  lixeil  to  a  fi'ame  like  a  rafter 
level  lour  feet  high,  theshape  of  ihe  fence.  When 
the  lence  is  raised  lour  li^et  high  wiih  stone,  we 
take  stones  that  will  reach  acro.-s  the  fop,  and 
place  ihem  along  the  distance  of  the  rails,  lay  one 
rail  on  each  stone,  then  two  slakes  to  each  laii, 
and  a  rider  on  the  to|i ;  this  strengilieua  the  i'encc 
and  prevents  slieep  fiom  climbing  over. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBKUT    Rl'SSKLL. 

Geo.  ]V.  Jejferies,  Esq. 


OSAGE    OllAKGK  SKEDS. 

The  seeds  of  the  Osage  orange  are  in  demand  ; 
and  if  any  of  our  subscribers  in  the  west  can  con- 
trive to  send  a  fiiw  bushels  of  seed  to  some  of  ti.e 
Atlantic  ciiies  ibr  sale,  we  have  no  doubt  but  it 
would  be  u  profitable  little  adventure.  The  tree 
is  very  hardy,  and  is  valuable  for  ornament,  and 
for  making  live  liedges,  and  it  also  furnishes  good 
Ibod  Ibr  silk-worms  ;  though  the  latter  quality  will 
be  of  little  use  in  this  country,  as  the  mulbeiry  is 
so  little  liable  to  suffer  from  spring  Irosls.  See  Far. 
Reg.  pp.  35,  543  and  702,  vol.  iii. 
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Piaiiis:,  Iroiii  vvliat.  has  been  saiil,  aro  oijianizcd 
bodict:,  and,  Ike  animals,  capable  of  betreiting  their 
!d<e,  and  continuinir  their  species;  cadi  knig- 
sioni  Iiaving  male  ami  female  oroans  oi"  reproduc- 
tion. The  first  and  most  important  account  we 
have  ol"  ihe  vegetable  kingdom  is  recorded  by 
Mose?,  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  11  antl  12 
verses.  "And  God  said  let  the  earth  briiifr  Ibrih 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit,  alter  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself, 
upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  so.  And  the  earih 
brought  forth  grass,  and  llie  herb  yielding  seed 
after"  his  kind,  and  the  free  yielding  I'nnt,  ivhose 
■seed  was  in  itself  after  his  kind  :  and  God  saw  that 
it  was  good."  I  inler  from  the  passages  just  read,  i 
that  the  seeds  of  plants  were  organized  in  minia- 
ture, and  when  evolved  required  the  vivifying  influ-  j 
ence,  or  male  dust,  to  render  them  Irulilul.  Tlie  | 
inspn-ed  writer  does  not  say  the  principles  or  com-  i 
poncni  parts,  that  form  seeds,  were  given;  he  states' 
positively  and  explicitly  "whose  seed  is  in  itself." 
I  take  the  passage  then  as  it  is  written,  in  its  plain 
htet  !  sense,  and  will  not  trouble  myself  about 
vain  dieories  of  the  schools,  respecting  tho  fructi- 
ficition  of  plants  and  the  generation  of  animals. 
If  .Tinn  may  be  permitted  to  raise  the  veU  and  ex- 
plore the  hidden  laws  of  nature  within,  I  too,  iiave 
written  and  published  to  tiie  world,  a  speculative 
Theory  on  "Generation,"  entitled  perhaps  to  some 
credit  for  its  plausibility  ;  yet.  !  must  publicly  ac- 
knowledge that  it  stands  on  medical  record,  an  ef- 
llision  of  vanity  and  presumption.  The  seeds  ol 
tioth  kingdoms  were  given  by  the  all-wise  creator, 
and  it  never  was  intended  that  man,  a  worm  born 
and  nourished  in  sin,  should  understand  such  di- 
\iny  mysteries. 

I'he  most  simple  form  of  organic  miller,  v/as 
first  brought  into  being;  (or  it  seems  from  Ihe  Mo- 
saic narrative,  that  the  earth's  surliiice  was  clothed 
■with  vegetation  belore  any  nieinion  is  made  of  the 
animal  kingdom;  and  Ihe  most  remarkable  cir- 
ciimstaitcc  in  the  two  verses  read,  is  that  God 
gave  to  each  class,  order,  genera,  and  species,  its 
hke  in  muiiature,  viz.,  he  gave  to  each  plant, 
herb,  &,c.,  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of  their  repro- 
duce ni  and  continuance.  It  would  appear  Ir-oni 
this  account,  that  primitive  vegetation,  or  that  kind 
of  vegetation  spoken  ol"  by  Moses,  was  not  ol 
sexual  origin,  but  the  immediate  work  of  God. 
Unless  it  be  admitted  that  our  planet,  six  thousand 
years  aofo,  was  the  ruins  of  a  Ibrmer  world,  hav- 
ing seeds  promiscuously  deposited  in  its  chaotic 
mass  ;  and  when  renovaleii  and  reduced  to  order 
the  necessary  agents  acted  on  its  surface  and  pro- 
duced germination.  Sotne  philosophers  of  the 
present  day  are  inclined  to  this  opinion,  and  think 
It  Consistent  with  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  :  they 
say  there  are  many  circumstances  which  fiivor 
such  an  opinion.  The  ini'ant  sciences  ot  fossil 
botany,  and  Ibssil  osteology,  are  bringing  daily  to 
our  view  the  remains  of"  fossil  vegetable  and  ani- 
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ma!  relics,  imbedded  in  carbonilerous  and  chalk 
formations,  that  come  under  no  known  order,  ge- 
nera or  species,  and  are  unknown  to  the  botanists 
and  anatomists  of  the  present  day.     Hence  it  isJ 
concluded,  that  they  had  an  existeiice  long  belbte 
Ihe  Mosaic  history,  and   are  fossil   remains  of  ft 
former  woild  ;  or  the  remains  of  this  world,  before 
it  was  last  renovated  and  filled  up  for  the  reception 
of  the  present  organic  race.     The  science  ol"  ge- 
ology has  already  proved  that  the  surlace  of  our 
planet   has   not  existed   in   its  present   Ibrm   from 
eternity;  but  has  been  revoluiionized,  in  passing- 
through  many  series  of  creative   operations,  suc- 
ceeding  each   other   at   long   intervals    of  lime. 
Primitrve  and  secondary  formations  contain  fossil 
oriianic  remains,  botli  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingiloms,  diifering  in  structure  I'rom  organic 
remains  of  the  present  day.      The   nncroscope 
brings  lo  view  vegetable  and  animal  organic  re- 
mains, from  the  greatest  depths  ever  reached  by 
the  art  of"  man,  or  currents  of  water.     From  this 
circumstance  we  must  infer,  that  the  earths  sui;- 
face  has  not  only  been  broken  up  and  dissolved, 
but  its  whole  mass  agitated  and  convulsed  by  teni- 
blc  events.    The  Rev'd.  NVilliam  Auckland,  D.  D. 
in  his  Bridgewaler  Treatise  on  geology  and  minc- 
ralorry,  vol.'  Isf,  page  390,  says,  "the  number  of 
Ibssil  plants  as  yet  "described  is  about  500;  nearly 
300  ol"  ihese  are  from  strata  of  the  transition  se- 
ries, and  almo.it  entirely  li'om  the  coal  IbrmatiotJ. 
About  100  are  from  strata  o!"  the  secondary  series, 
and  more  than  100  from  the  tertiary  series.    Many 
additional  species  have  been   collected  from  each 
of  these  series,  but  are  not  yet  named.     As  the 
known  sfiecies  of  vegetables  are  more  than  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  study  ol"  fb.-^sil  botany  is  as  yet 
but  in  its  infimcy,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  amount 
of  fossil  species  lies  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
which  the  discoveries  of  each  passing  year  will 
be  continually  bringing  to  light."     In  giving  an 
account  of  the  coafmines  in  Bohenfia  he  says, 
"the   most  elaborate   imitations  of  livi;i:.r  foliage 
upon  the  painted  ceilings  of  Italian  palaces,  bear 
no  comparison  with  the  beautious  profusion  of  ex-_ 
tinct  vegetable  forms  with  which  the  galleries  of 
these  instructive  coal  mines  are  over-hung.     The 
roof  is  covered  as  with  a  canopy  of  gorgeous  ta- 
pestry, enriched  with  festoons  of  most  graceful  (b- 
hage,  flung  in  wild  irregular  profusion  over  every 
part  of  its  surf"ace.     The  eli'ect  is  heightened  by 
the  contrast  of  the  coal  black  color  of  these  vege- 
tables with  the  light  ground  work   of  the  lock  to 
which    I  hey   are   attached.     The   spectator   feeL-^ 
himself  transported  as  by  enchantment  into  the 
forests  of  another  world  ;'he  beholds  trees  of  Ibinis 
and  characters  now  unknown  upon  the  surdice  of 
the  earth,  presented  to  his  senses  almost  in  the 
beauty  and  vigor  of"  their  primeval  lile  ;  their  scaly 
stems  and   bending  branches,  with  their  delicate 
apparatus  of  Ibliage  are  all  spread   Ibrth  before 
him  ;   little   impaired    by   the   lapse  of  countless 
ages,  and  bearing  flillhful  records  of  extinct  sys- 
tems of  vegetation,  which  began  and  terminated 
in  limes  nl'^nhicli  these  relics  are  the  inlallibla 
IiiEtorian«." 
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"Such  arc  the  grand  nalnriU  herbfiria,  wherein 
these  most  ancient  remains  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom are  prefer ved  in  a  staie  of  integrity,  Hitie 
short  ol"  their  Hvin;'  perltictiun  under  circuaHlance? 
ot"  our  planet  which  exist  no  more,  Lindley  and 
Hution,  stale,  ^Fossil  Flam,''  page  16,  "ihat  it  is 
the  beds  of^haie  or  argillaceous  schislus  which  aC- 
ford  the  most  abundant  su|)ply  of  these  ancient  rel- 
ies of  a  former  world  ;  the  fine  particles  of  whicii 
they  are  composed  having  sealed  up  ami  retained 
in  wonderful  preservation  and  beauty  the  most 
delicate  Ibrms  of  ihe  vegetable  organic  structure." 
From  these  quotations,  and  many  others  that 
micrht  be  brouiiht  forward,  our   planet   (irobal)ly 


I  will  now  conclude  with  a  ?cvt  remarlts  on  tlic 
fossil  renuuns  of  vegetables. 

The  former  races  of  vegetation  that  have  beau- 
tified this  earth  for  many  thousand  years,  have 
jjussed  away;  excei)t  that  portion  the  all-wise 
creator  locked  up  in  thi^  bowels  of  the  earth  lor  the 
future  use  of  man.  Wc  have  reason  to  believe, 
inmierise  forests  have  been  heaped  together  in 
large  masses,  by  violent  convulsions  of  our  planet, 
and  transported  to  the  bottom  of  ancient  seas;  and 
after  being  submerged  and  carbonized  lor  ages, 
they  were  belched  up  by  subterraneous  fires,  and 
elevated  to  the  tops  of  lofiy  nu)untains,  in  the  form 
of  mineral  coal.     That  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin. 


had  an  existence  belbre  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  !  I  infer:  1st,  from  the  presence  of  terrestrial  and 
creation.  And  hence  it  is  that  geological  research  j  marine  plants  in  coalmines.  2ndly,  when  pit  coal 
has,  untd  within  a  few  years  past,  been  considered  j  is  seen  through  a  microscope  it  is  found  to  contain 
hostile  to  revealed  religion.  But  I  am  inclined  to  organic  remains  of  wood,  bark,  leaves,  and  even 
the  belief,  that  when  the  science  of  geology  is  j  theseeds  of  plants.  3rdly,  the  skeleton  of  plants  are 
properly  understood,  it  will  be  calculated  to  give    frequently  found  ofier  burning  coal  in  a  furnace 


"It  is  evidently  seen,  by  the  nature  of  the  moun- 
tains which  contain  coal,  that  their  formation  has 
been  sulmarine;  lor  they  all  consist  either  of  schis- 
tus,  or  grit,  or  lirne-slone."  These  beds  of  fossil 
vegetable  remains  are  now  becoming  the  richest 
treasures  of  man,  infinitely  more  valuable  to  him 
than  Sliver  and  gold.  They  eaiploy  the  labor  and 
attention  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  liimily 
at  this  time,  and  are  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  interesting.  The  combustion  of  coal  is  sub- 
stituted for  manual  labor  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world;  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  to  be 
broken  up  and  cultivated  by  the  combustion  ol'this 
vegetable  mineral,  and  it  will  be  the  support  of 
future  generations.  'J'he  great  use  of  coal  in  ad- 
ministering to  our  wauls,  ought  to  interest  every 
individual ;  we  are  deriving  light  and  heat  fiom 
bssil   vegetation,  that  peiliaps  clothed  this  earth 


U3  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  of  God.  Geology  has  alrea- 
dy thrown  much  light  on  many  parts  of  Mosaic 
history,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  popular  branches  of  science  taught  in 
the  schools.  ''If  I  understand  geology  aright" 
(says  Professor  Hitchcock),  "so  far  from  teaching 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  it  [irove  more  direcily  than 
anv  other  science  can,  that  its  revolutions  and  races 
of  inhabitants  had  a  commenceuieni,  and  that  it 
contains  wiiliin  itself,  the  chemical  energies,  which 
need  only  be  set  at  liberiy  by  the  will  of  their  cre- 
ator, to  accomplish  its  destruction.  Because  this 
Ecience  teaches  that  the  revolutions  of  nature  have 
occupied  immense  periods  of  time,  it  does  not, 
therefore,  teach  that  they  form  an  eternal  series 
It  only  enlarges  our  conceptions  of  the  deity  ;  and 
when  men  shall  cease  to  regard  geology  with  jeal- 
ousy and  narrow  minded  [)rejudices,  they  will  find  '~  belbre  ils  present  surf  ice  had  an  existence.  These 
that  it  opens  fields  of  research  and  contemplation  j  primeval  vegetables  have  not,  like  modern  vegela- 
as  wide  and  as  grand  as  astronomy  itself."  ;  tion,  undergone  decay  in  yielding  their  elemental 

As  soon  as  chaos  was  reduced  to  order,  and  the  principles  back  to  the  atmosphere  which  nourished 
waters  separated  from  the  earth,  Gen.  1st.  9,  10,  |  and  gave  ihein  being;  but  are  treasured  up  in 
God  clotheil  and  beautified  the  land  with  vegela-  !  subterranean  beds  and  have  become  carbonized 
tion.  Whether  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  dry  sur- 1  masses  of  coal,  which,  in  the  present  age  of  the 
face  was  clothed  in  vegetation  at  that  time,  seems  I  world,  are  to  man  sources  of  industry  and  wealth, 
hard  to  tell  ;  the  inspired  vi^riter  merely  slates  the  j  The  city  of  London  consumes  five  tons  of  coal  per 
fiict,  and  says,  "let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  '  minute,  300  tons  per  hour,  7.200  tons  per  day, 
herb  yielding  seed,  &c. :"  the  probability  is,  that  ,  216,000  tons  per  month,  or  2,623,000  tons  per 
only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  continent  was  at  year  :  which,  at  12.}  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
that  time  raised  from  the  water  to  be  decked  with  j  will  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ^6,570,000 
grass,  lierbs,  &c.,  fur  the  wants  and  support  of  the  per  annum  ;  and  its  consumption  in  Great  Britain 
animal  kingdom  which  was  to  follow.  According  i  and  on  the  continent  is  beyond  calculation.  All 
to  botanists,  the  entire  number  of  known  species  the  mechanical  powers,  the  lever,  the  wedge,  the 
of  plants,  now  existing  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  screw,  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  the  inclined  plane, 
are  55,000  ;  and  they  have  divided  the  55,000  spe- !  are  in  active  motion,  and  made  subservient  to  the 
cies  in  24  classes,  according  to  their  numbers,  i  arts,  by  the  expansive  force  of  this  useful  mineral, 
connections  and  stations  of  the  male  and  lemale  I  The  combustion  of  coal  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
organs.  The  24  classes,  owe  their  dis'.inctions  to  j  the  mines,  in  the  work  shops  ol"  the  trades  and 
the  stamens  or  male  organs  ;  and  the  sub  divisions  i  family  dwellings  ;  on  the  ocean  and  all  navigable 
of  the  24  classes,  are  marked  by  the  number  of  j  waters ;  on  rail-roads  and  public  highways;  it 
pistils  or  female  organs.  j  lights  up  our  cities,  tov.-ns,  and  villages,  increases 

If  all  vegetable  seeds  that  have  been  formed  on  j  population,  begets  riches,  wealth  ancl  power,  and 
the  earth  in  the  last  six  thousand  years,  could  (dispenses  light,  warmth  and  comfort  equally  to  the 
have  multiplied  their  species,  unmolested  and  un-  ^  king  and  the  peasant.  It  is  the  grand  auxiliary 
diminished,  and  each  plant  retain  its  organization  .  in  the  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  manuliictures, 
entire,  together  with  the  various  crops  ol'  vegeta-  t  navigation  and  trade  ;  and  is  daily  and  hourly  ad- 
tion  that  have  adorned  this  earth,  the  mass  would  j  ministering  innumerable  blessings  to  the  human 
in  all  probability  so  far  exceed  that  of  the  to- 1  race.  Wlial  I  might  ask,  would  be  the  situation 
bacco  and  spleen- vrort,  as  to  fill  the  osbit  of  this  j  of  England,  v/ithout  the  fossil  remains  of  vegeta- 
earth.  [bits  7    Her  astonishing  manufiicluring  tcachincry, 
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Willi  a  copilal  of  700,000,000  dollars,  could  not  be 
kf^pt  in  nnotion  without  it:  could  iier  20,000  steam 
rnixine?,  that  are  continually  cuilinrr,  splittinp',  saw- 
inrr,  liaminerino:,  filinij,  polishinij,  iwistinir,  screw- 
iny,  pumpiiiiT,  roivini;;,  propelling.  deprep.siii<r,  ex- 
cavatinir,  windinir,  weavin<^,  carding,  ppinninir, 
and  a  thousand  other  operations  l)e  carried  on  Horn 
her  Ibrests,  unassisted  by  mineral  coal?  1  should 
suppose  not  ;  (or  ii  would  require  hall"  the  popula- 
tion ol  this  alobe,  to  move  the  various  complex 
machinery  of  England,  wiiji  the  same  force  and 
eii't^ct  that  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  coals. 
"The  amount  oJ'  work  done  by  macbijiery  in  Eng- 
liind,  has  been  supposed  lo  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  millions  of  men 
by  direct  labor,  and  we  are  astounded  at  the  influ- 
ence of  coal  and  iron  and  steam  upon  the  late  and 
Ibriunes  of  (be  human  race.'' 

Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschebin  his  Treatise  on  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  page  59,  says,  "it  is  well  known  to 
modern  engineers,  liiat  there  is  virtue  in  a  bushel 
ol"  coals  proper!}'  consumed  to  raise  70  millions 
pounds  weight.  This  is  acttinily  tlie  averan-e 
eifecl  of  an  engine  at  fliis  moment  working  in 
Cornwall.'"  Again  lie  says,  the  ascent  of  ir'Sont 
Blanc,  is  the  mos',  toilsome  f^at  that  a  stronir  man 
can  execute  in  two  days.  The  combust-ion  of  two 
pounds  of  coal  will  place  iiiui  on  the  suaimit,"'  Ft 
is  now  ascertained  by  the  most  experienced  engi- 
neers of  Europe,  tiiat  the  com!)usii()nof  one  bushel 
of  coals  well  consumed,  will  raise  100,000,000 
pounds  weight,  which  wonld  require  the  (ijrce  or 
united  exertion  of  one  nnllion  of  laborers,  sup- 
posing each  laborer  lifted  from  the  earlii  100 
pounds.  Let  us  suppose  one  bushel  of  coal  weighs 
100  pounds,  according  lo  this  estimale,  one  pourul 
of  coals  properly  consumed  will  raise  one  million 
pounds  weight,  which  would  require  the  direct  la- 
bor often  thousand  men,  or  ibe  combined  slrength 
and  eii'ort  of  the  whole  populaiion  of  Cumberiiuid 
county,  each  individual  lifting  as  be.^jre.  If  this 
calculation  be  continued,  wc  shall  find  that  one 
ounce  of  coal  in  a  state  ol"  combustion  vviil  raise 
62;O00  lbs.  weight,  which  v.'ould  require  the  direct 
labor  of  625  men  liitin-r  100  lbs.  ( acb.  Marvel 
not  at  this,  for  we  all  know  thai  the  ex[iansive 
Ibrce  of"  a  few  ihimbles  lldl  of  confined  power,  will 
burst  a  yun  barrel  of  the  best  temper,  and  rend  in 
I'ragmenis  the  hardest  rock  of  many  tons  weiirht. 
Tiie  United  Slates  has  in  siore  immense  fields  of 
this  mineral;  it  is  found  at  the  head  of  (ide  water, 
and  on  ihe  ions  of  her  lofiy  mountains  ;  there  is 
throughout  the  union,  and  I  miirhl  say  liirouabont 
the  whole  world,  prools  of  desiirn  in  the  various 
dispositions  of  caibonii'^rous  beds  ;  they  are  inva- 
riably found  in  situations  most  liivorafile  for  the 
comfort  and  convetiience  of  man.  On  ail  our 
navigable  rivers,  we  have  beds  of  coal,  ready  for 
combuslion  or  transportation.  Iron,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  silver  and  sold,  are  treiisuied  up  in  ibe  vi- 
cinity of  coal  fields,  ready  to  he  fused  and  moulded 
by  the  hand  of  the  artist.  Wherever  the  forest 
is  wanting,  bountiful  nature  has,  at  hanil,  a  substi- 
tute in  coals:  antl  moimtains  of  this  mineral  are 
found  in  connection  with  our  salt  sprinirs.  We 
have  then  abundant  reason  to  be  tliaukiul  lo  lite 
wise  creator  of  the  imi  verse  lor  sucli  singular 
blessioLTs. 

In  our  own  state  these  vegetable  fossil  rein:ni;s 
are  invaluable;  from  the  falls  of  the  Kanawha 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of 


100  miles  or  more,  salt  springs  -ire  found  ;  and  her? 
in  a  ciiain  oi"mountains  following  the  meanders  of 
this  siream,  we  liave  the  most  remarkable  accu- 
mulations of  lliis  vegetable  production,  wiiliin  a 
few  rods  of  the  salt  works,  ready  for  combustion. 
In  conned  ion  v/ith  these  moimtains  of  coal  and 
lountains  of  salt  water,  are  inexhaustable  beds  of 
iron  ore,  to  be  fused  and  wrought  in  pump  rods, 
or  cast  in  boilers  lor  the  purpose  of  making  salt. 
Here  then,  genilemen,  is  an  astonishing  instance 
of  wonderful  design  in  this  single  group  of  mine- 
ral resources.  .  When  the  .Tames  river  and  Ka- 
nawha improvement  is  completed,  Richmond  will 
probably  l)ecomc  a  large  manufitcturing  city  ;  her 
walcr  power  is  unequalled  ;  siie  has  the  advantage 
in  being  surrounded  and  supported  by  extensive 
coal  fields  ;  her  fires  are  now  coiisumirig  this  fos- 
sil, from  which  she  prepares  her  lood,  and  main- 
tains her  forges  and  furnaces:  lamps  in  a  few 
years,  will  illume  her  streets  and  public  halls,  from 
gas  derived  Irom  coal,  that  lias  been  buried  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  romantic  liills  of  Powhatan, 
from  time  immemorial:  lofjfeiher  with  these  ad- 
vanlao-es,  she  will  daily  receive  supplies  of  salt, 
lime,  iron,  cofiper,  lead,  and  other  mineral  trea- 
sures through  the  western  mountains.  Her  ma- 
cinnery  will  be  propelled  by  coal  combuslion  and 
water  power,  and  at  some  future  day  she  is  destined 
lo  becomethe  Birmingham  ol  America — a  wealthy 
manufacturing  emporium,  wiiose  steam  engines 
and  water-works,  will  give  employment  to  me- 
chanics of  the  various  trades;  and  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  the  file  and  the  loom,  will  be  heard  in  the 
streets  and  dissipate  gloom.  "The  smith  also  sit- 
ting l>y  tlic  anvil,  and  considering  the  iron  work, 
the  vapor  ol"  the  fire  wasielh  liis  flesh,  and  he 
fighielh  with  the  heal  of  liie  furnace;  the  noise 
of'  the  huniQier  and  the  anvil  is  ever  in  his  ears, 
and  his  eyes  look  still  upon  the  patlern  of  the 
thing  that  he  makeih  ;  he  sellelh  bis  mind  to  fin- 
ish his  work,  and  vvalcheth  to  polish  it  [leifi-ctly." 
We  shall  have  abundant  use  Ibr  coals,  the  United 
States  has  become  a  wealihy  powerfiil  republic, 
extending  from  ocean  to  ocean,  between  two  and 
three  thousand  nnles  in  length,  her  population 
hourly  in  reasing,  her  numerous  rivers,  lontj  and 
wide,  her  lakes  large,  and  sea  foast  exiensive. 
Her  waters  are  navigaied  by  steam  engines,  and 
if  we  add  to  these,  the  steam  engines  on  her  rail- 
roads,  and  those  employed  in  the  mines  and  va- 
rious joint-stock,  and  other  laboring  departmeni.?, 
we  shall  find  that  tljey  will  require  a  great  demand 
on  our  coal  fields.  Ifsieam  cnsines,  for  one  Ijuii- 
dred  years  to  come,  should  iiu'iease  in  the  same 
ratio  they  have  in  the  last  tliirty  yenrs,  there  will 
be  in  the  United  Stales,  and  on  her  waters,  almost 
a  countless  number ;  and  allhough  the  western 
forest  is  wide  and  exiensive,  tiiese  engines  must 
ultimately  be  fed  and  propelled  by  coal  combus- 
tion. The  Old  Dominion,  the  mother  of  ihi.s  great 
republic,  has  partly  exhausted  her  tbiest,  and  coal 
is  euijjlying  its  place.  Let  us  then,  if  we  regard 
future  sfcneraiions,  hold  fast  the  fossil  remains  of 
vegetables,  husband  our  resources,  and  have  legis- 
laiive  enaclments  probibiiinir  tlie  exportation  of 
coals,  wliich  u'e  id!  regard  as  sources  of  heat  aiul 
iighi  and  industry  and  u'ealih. 

Tliis  earth  is  lo  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  if  I 
am  permitted  to  offer  a  sini^le  conjecture  on  this 
awful  subject,  it  would  be.  that  the  most  combusti- 
ble matters  will  first  become  the  immediate  agents 
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ofdesfrijction.  And  wlienever  the  wise  crealor  j  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  ihai  all  the  elemenla 
iliiiiks  proper  to  brinir  nboiil  sncli  an  event,  how  iofcost  were,  at  that  time,  lar  ler-^s  than  they  have 
easjy  wtll  ii  be  (or  him  to  set  (i-ee  laieni  iieat,  and  1  been  (lurin<r  the  eonsiruction  ol'lhis  road, 
iet  loose  other  ehemical  aiients  treasured  up  in  'l~hese  are  cenainlv  comparisons  by  no  means 
coal  fields  and  all  combuslihle  matters,  in  order  to  !  unlavorable  to  your  vvork,  and  when  we  add  that 
produce  <reneral  conflaijjration,  tiiat  will  consume  yours  is  the  only  one  of  the  roads  mentioned,  in 
this  earth  and  its  furuiiure,  and  cause  it  to  pass    which  rock   excavation    was   encountered  to   any 


away  like  a  downy  leather  in  a  (iirnace  ! 


extent,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  ex- 
cavations and  end)anknients  are  iiir  more  consi- 
derable than  on  the  cheapest  oC  these  other  roads, 
and  nearly  as  erreal  as  on  the  most  expensive,  it 
is  believed  that  the  board  have  reason  to  congra- 
tulate themselves  on  the  moderate  cost  at  which 
their  work  will  be  completed. 

In  makinir  the  loreyoin^  comparisons,  the  item 
ofbriiJijes  has  been  tieducied  in  eaidi  case,  because 
thai  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  comparison  can  be 
liiirly  made. 

There  are  five  bridi^jes  on  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 

rail-road,  most  of  them    in  situations   of  peculiar 

ifficulty.     ThPte   are   few  bridojes  in   the    world 


RAI.EIGII    AND    GASTOIV   KAIL-ROAD. 

Extract  from  the  late  annual  Report. 

Tlie  calculations  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  work 
Iiave  been  carefully  made,  takinj^  the  sums  actu- 
ally paid  fir  sucti  parts  of  it  as  have  been  coitiple- 
fed  ami  settled  for,  and  the  most  accurate  estimate 
that  can  i^ow  be  had  of  the  parts  remaining  to  be 
done.  It  appears  from  these  calculations,  that  the 
work  will  be  done  within  the  estimate  of  i^l,21.5,- 
000  given  in  my  last  report.     I  therefore  reler  yon 

to  that  as  the  sun)  which  will  not  be  materially  I  hi<rher  Ihan  that  over  Tar  river.  The  aogregale 
exceeded,  if  at  all.  This  sum  exceeds  the  capital  length  of  ihe  bridijes  is  3.240  feet,  and  iTieir'cost 
with  which  the  company  was  originally  incorpo-  will  be  ^155,000.  '  When  this  is  included,  the  cost 
rated,  which  was  .Hi 800,000, with  the  privilege  of  |  per  mile  ol'  the  road  will  be  S14.378.  The  bridg- 
increasing  to  ^1,000,000.  1  cannot  feel  surprised  [  jng  on  the  Petersburo  and  on  the  Richmond  and 
at  this  excess  of  the  actual  cost  over  a  conjectural  ;  Frederickshiirtr  roads  has  bren  liir  less,  while  that 

on  (he  Richmond  and  Petersburg  road  has  been 
greaier  than  on  'his.  'i'he  cost  of  the  Richmond 
and  Fredericksburg  road,  when  bridgin<j  is  inclu- 
ded, is  $;13, 934  per  mile,  and  that  of  the  Richmond 
and  PeteiobiiriT  road  StiSl.llO  per  mile;  that  of  the 
Peiersburtr  road  is  i5 10,1 10  per  mile. 

Comparisons  equally  as  advantageous  might  be 
made  with  many  other  works,  but  ihe\  are  deemed 
unnecessary.  I  will  merely  adil  a  list  ol"several  nail- 
roads  and  their  cost  per  mile,  taken  from  the  late 
report  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Huu- 
satonic  Rail-Road  Company  : 

Boston  and  Worcester  rail-road,  ^37,000  per  mile. 
"       ■ "  42,000      " 

22,000      " 
34,000      " 
45.000      " 
40.000      " 
40,000      " 
61.000      " 
19,000      " 
52.000      '' 
20,000      " 
15,000      " 
It  should   be    mentioned   that   the  Housatonic 
road  is  just  commenced,  and  that  it  fijilovvs  the  re- 
markably level  valley  of  the  Housatonic. 

As  some   apprehensions  have   been  expressed 


estimate,  made  before  any  survey  of  the  route,  and 
based  on  data  quite  vague  and  inaccurate.  Even 
if  an  iiccurate  estimate  had  been  made,  the  rise  in 
prices  which  occured  about  the  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work,  and  winch  has  most 
unexpectedly  continued  to  the  present  time,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  account  ibr  a  great  increase 
pfcost. 

A  cor^parison  ofthe  cost  of  ihis  work,  with  the 
actual  cost  of  the  rail-roads  in  the  same  range  ol 
couniry  in  the  stale  of  Virginia,  and  with  many 
roads  at  the  north,  will  satisfy  any  inquirer,  that  it 
has  not  exceeded  what  wasjiistly  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  character  of  the  coiinirv  passed  over.     I 

will   instance  the    Richmond   and  Fredericksbur.r  i  Rwst'"'"  and  Providence 
Rail-Road,    both    because   it   approaches  nearest  I  Norwich  and    Worcester 
to  this   in  character,  and   because  no  one  at  all  1  y  eslern 
acquainted  wiih   the  management   of  that   road,  I  New-Jersey 
while   constructing,   has   ever   doubted   that   the  |  ^''^"'^'<'"  ■'^'"''  ^'^"^^°.^ 
strictest  economy  was  used.     That  road  co^t  ^12,-  |  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  " 
900  per  mile,  exclusive  of  bridging  and  of  loconio-  |  Albany  and  Schenectady     '' 

lives  and  cars,  which  is  .^360  per  mile  more  than       ""  '  *""'  " 

the  cost  of  yours,  with  the  same  exceptions,  'i'he 
cogt  ofthe  Richmond  and  Petersburg  road,  exclu- 
sive of  bridges,  cars,  &c.  ha.q  been  about  ^21,444 
per  mile,  or  ^8,904  per  mile,  more  than  yours. 

The  cost  of  the  Petersbut-fr  rail-road  (not  inclu- 
ding the  Greensvife  branch,  which  was  much  more 
expen.<ive)  wiih  ihe  same  exception  of  bridijes, 
cars  and   locomotives,  has   been  about -99.700  per  |  that  the  stock  of  this  road  will   not   be  valuable, 

.„:l„         T'l.:,    1,    ..     ...:ll     1     -     ! 1.1  .-e^   ^  try    '  I    >    ,  >  1  1     ,•  •  .  .     ' 


Ulica  and  Schenectady 

Stonington  " 

Hartlord  and  New-Haven  " 

Housatonic  " 


mile.  This  last  will  be  perceived  to  be  ^2.840  per 
mile  less  than  ilie  cost  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
road.  This  dilieience  is  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Labor  was  hired 
during  the  constrnciion  of  that  road  at  an  average 
price  of  about  -970  per  annum  ;  bacon  was  at  7  to 
8  cents,  beef  at  2  to  4  cents,  and  corn  at  40  to  50 
cents  per  bushel.  Rail  timber  in  that  section  of 
eounlry  is  much  more  abundant  than  it  is  on  your 
road,  and  coiisenuenflv,  could  be  troilen  (i^r  about 


20  percent. 


The  iron  for  the  Petersburcr  road  i  <rnine  among  us. 


I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  a  word  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  well  known  that,  since  the  road  went  into 
operation,  causes  beyond  your  control  have  pre- 
vented you  from  offering  such  facilities  to  the  pub- 
lic as  would  ensure  a  large  amount  of  transporta- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  amount  has  exceeded  what  any 
one  anticipated.  No  reasoning  man  can  now 
doubt  that  the  tonnage  transported  over  the  road 
will  fiilly  equal  the  expectations  of  the  most  san- 


eost  about  §47  i)er  ton,  delivered  in  Petersburg, 
while  that  li)r  your  road  costs  about  Q70  per  ton, 
delivered  at  Gaston. 


It  has  been  siifrrrested  that  the  transportation 
ofiroodsand  produce  on  a  rail-road  yields  but  a 
small  profit.     Let  us  examine  into  this. 
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It  may  be  seen,  by  a  statement,  made  by  flie 
second  auditor  1o  the  legislature  ol'  Virgini.i,  on 
tlie  Isl  of  January,  1839,  that  the  stale  has  re- 
ceived dividends  on  her  stocic  in  the  Peterf^burij 
Kail-Road,  amount in<r,  in  all,  to  3G^  per  cent,  on 
ihe  whole  invesimenl ;  while  the  whole  amount 
ofinterest  which  the  money  could  have  produced, 
liatl  il  been  loaned  out,  would  iiave  been  2TA  per 
(;ent.  We  see  llierel'ore  that  this  is  ftSlecidedly 
profitable  stock. 

It' we  exaii.me  the  sources  of  revenue  on  the 
Peieisburg  R;dl-Road  lor  two  years  past,  we  will 
tind  that  in  1838  their  receipts  were,  i'rom  freiiihts 
^68,410,  and  from  passengers  ^38,692  ;  in  1837, 
the  receipts  were,  ii'om  freights  848,300,  and  from 
passengers  §27,161.  We  see  that  the  greater 
part  ot  their  revenue  is  Irom  the  transportation  of 
goods  and  produce. 

in  truth,  it  is  on!}'  necessary  to  have  a  iarire 
amount  of  tonnage  to  make  it  profitable  ;  lor  the 
expenses  of  transportation  do  not  increase  in  the 
Biune  ratio  with  the  amount  transported.  It  will 
require  a  certain  amount  of  transportation  on  a 
road  to  pay  expenses;  but  after  this  quantity  is 
exceeded,  the  transportation  becomes  profitable. 
Depots  must  be  kept  up  at  regular  intervals,  and  a 
certain  expense  must  be  incurred  at  each,  how- 
ever small  ihe  quantity  of  produce  which  is  re- 
ceived may  be ;  but  the  whole  of  this  expense 
might  remnin  the  same,  though  the  amount  of 
tonnage  received  were  doubled  or  tripled. 

I  contend,  theielbre,  that  the  transportation  of 
goods  and  produce  may  be  made  profitable,  and 
that  it  will  be  so  on  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail- 
Road. 

It  is  true  (hat  the  profits  arising  from  carrying 
passengers  are  much  greater;  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  we  will  not  de- 
rive a  handsome  revenue  from  this  source.  The 
local  travel  on  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  road  will 
be  very  great,  and  good  stage  lines  branching  off 
at  Henderson  and  at  Raleigh,  to  the  west,  will 
bring  a  grenl  deal  of  travel  to  the  road.  At  pre- 
sent, the  ditRculiy  of  passing  between  Columbia 
and  Augusta  deters  the  southern  traveller  li-om 
the  main  stage  Ime  to  Raleigh.  Could  this  diffi- 
culty be  obviated,  there  are  a  great  many  who 
would  preler  this  line  to  venturing  out  to  sea. 

Considering  all  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  stock  cannot  be  less  than  a  six  per 
cent,  stock,  even  if  the  road  is  never  extended 
south  of  Raleigh. 

If  the  road  should  ever  be  extended  to  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  the  stock  would  certainly  be  one  ol"  the 
best  in  the  union.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  who 
entertains  a  doubt  of  this.  The  Iriends  of  the 
work  know  it,  and  are  anxiously  endeavoring  to 
find  some  means  of  prosecuting  this  extension. 
We  see  every  day  evidences  of  the  opinions  ot 
those  whose  local  interests  are  opposed  to  this 
project. 

In  a  report  recently  made  on  an  examination 
for  an  inland  communication  between  Wilming- 
ton and  Charleston,  by  Mr.  White,  Civil  Engi- 
neer, he  says  :  "  Let  us  for  a  moment  retiect  what 
will  be  the  consequence  of  neslecting  or  delayinir 
the  execution  of  this  project.  The  line  of  rail-road 
which  is  now  completed  to  Raleigh,  would  be 
pushed  on  to  Columbia  and  to  Augusta,  and  then 
our  already  languishing  portion  of  the  state  woiilil 
be   laid   prostrate."      This   shows    Mr.    White's 


opinion  of  the  merits  of  (he  Metropolitan  line  as 
a  line  ol"  travel.  Tlie  same  rc|)ort  mentions  a 
tact  which  would  be  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  lia'eigh  and  Columbia  road,  even  if  the 
inland  coumiunication  between  Charleston  and 
Wilmington  were  effected.  He  says  "that  during 
the  sickly  season,  passengers  must  be  north  of 
Wilmington  belbre  sun-down."  In  short,  it  is 
almost  (00  evident  to  argue,  that  il  Raleigh  and 
Columbia  were  joined  by  a  railroad,  the  whole 
southern  and  south-western  travel  would  be 
brought  over  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  rail-road. 

Let  us,  lor  a  moment,  examine  into  the  chances 
of  this  most  desirable  connection  being  Ibrmed. 
Surely  each  stockholder  in  the  Raleigh  and  Gas- 
ton Rail-Road  has  the  deepest  possible  interest  in 
promoting  it.     Every  stockholder   in  any  of  (he 
roads  between  Raleigh  and  Baltimore  has  a  deep 
interest  m  this  project.     But  no  rail-road  conjpany, 
not  even  the  Raleigh  and   Gaston,  has  a  deeper 
interest  in  promoting  this  work  than  the  Charleston, 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Rail-Road   Company. 
There   are  two   roads   now   constructing   which. 
j  threaten  to  take   the   south-western  travel    from 
them.     One  is  the  Macon  and  Savannah,  and  the 
j  other  is  the  Brunswick  city  and  Appalachicola  road. 
1  If  either  of  (hese  roads  is   finisheil,  it   will  taken 
i  large  portion  of  (he  travel  from  the  Charleston  and 
I  Hamburg  road.     The   only  thing  which   can  se- 
j  cure  (hem  the  travel  will  be  (he  connection  ol  Co- 
lumbia and  Raleigh  by  rail-road. 
I      Nor  has  the  Georgia  Rail-Road  Company  less  to 
fear  than   the  Charleston   and    Hamburg  road. 
i  The  completion  of  the  Macon  and  Savannah  road 
would   draw  oli  the  greater  part  of  this   (ravel  ; 
and   (he   Brunswick  and   Florida  road  would  de- 
prive (hem  all  of  (he  (ravel  from  New-Orleans. 

These  views  are  so  plain,  (hat  the  Charleston 
and  Hamburg  and  (he  Georgia  Rail-Road  Com- 
pany, cannot  avoid  seeing  (heir  danger,  and  (hey 
will  certainly  do  any  thing  in  (heir  power  to  ob- 
viate it. 

If  there  is  a  rail-road  made  from  Columbia  to 
Raleigh;  the  Georgia  rail-road  from  Decatur  to 
Auffusta,  (he  South  Carolina  road  from  Augusta 
via  Branchville  (o  Columbia,  the  Raleigh  and  Co- 
lumbia road,  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  road,  &c. 
would  form  a  line  which  would  dety  all  competition. 
This  route  would  be  the  shortest  that  could  be  tra- 
velled. It  would  pass  through  a  perfectly  healthy 
country,  and  it  would  avoid  the  danger  of  steam- 
boat navigation  at  open  sea. 

The  city  of  Charleston  would  be  very  inju- 
riously efiected  by  the  travel  going  through  Savan- 
nah or  Brunswick,  lor  it  would  (hen  pass  Charles- 
(on  in  a  steamboat,  without  stopping,  so  that 
neither  the  city  of  Charleston,  nor  the  rail-road 
in  which  that  city  is  so  deeply  interested,  could 
be  aHected  otherwise  than  injuriously,  by  the 
completion  of  (his  inland  route  from  Charles(on 
to  Wilmington,  and  these  other  roads  in  Georgia. 
If  the  Raleiirh  and  Columbia  road  were  com- 
pleted, the  traveller  from  (Jharleston  itself,  instead 
of  goinir  out  to  sea,  would  go  north  through  Co- 
lumbia, and  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Charleston  and 
(Cincinnati  Rail-Road  Company. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  we  see  (hat 
such  a  vast  amount  of  capital  is  dependent  for  its 
value  on  the  completion  of  the  Raleigh  and  Co- 
lumbia road,  that  we  cannot  entertain  a  rational 
doubt  of  it.s  being  effected  at  no  distant  period, 
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Thi?  Iteinjr  ihn  raso,  ihe  stock  of  llie  Raleigh 
and  Gaston  Rail-Road  Company  would  be  inlerior 
10  none  in  our  countr)'. 

All  which  is  rp?|icc.it'ul!y  suhniitlcd. 

CiiAiir.ics  F.  M.  GauaiiItt,  C.  E. 


ON   THE  pi;n.\sy[.vania  modk  of   gkttfxg 

OCT    CI-OVKR     SKKD. 

From  tin;  American  Farmer, 

Observing  in  the  last  number  a  request  for  "  in- 
formation mi  the  best  mode  of  separating  the 
seed  fi-om  the  head  or  pod  of  clover."  It  is  a 
subject  that  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  for 
pome  years  past  and  observed  the  various  ma- 
chines constructed  for  the  purpose  in_  Chester 
and  Lancaster  counties  ;  perhaps  two  of  the  first 
counties  that  became  eminent  in  the  culture  of 
clover  in  the  slate  olPennsylvania. 

And  perhaps  as  much  itiirenuity  exercised  in 
mechanism  for  the  facilitating  the  operations  ol 
farming  as  any  other  section  of  the  union.  The 
present  state  ofcultivation  and  the  limited  number 
of  hands  to  each  farm,  is  a  decided  proof  of  the  iiict. 

Much  of  the  seed  of  clover  is  now  taken  out 
of  the  chafT  by  7niUs  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
ahhongh  considerable  is  yet  trodden  out  by  horses 
on  the  floor  of  their  commodious  barns.  One  in- 
stance of  a  late  dale,  I  cannot  injustice  to  (he 
inquiry  omit. 

J3ein2  in  Philadelphia,  and  amongst  the  clo- 
ver seed  dealers,  when  a  German  farmer  arrived 
with  a  wagon  load  of  clean  seed  oi  the  best  kind, 
seventy-one  6us/icZs,  a  joint  concern  between  him 
and  his  brother — on  inquiry,  their  crop  1  found 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels,  all 
taken  out  by  treading  of  horses.  The  buyers,  I 
also  found  preferred  it  to  that  which  was  taken 
out  by  mills,  not  being  in  any  way  injured  by  the 
mill,  but  by  reason  of  the  milled  seed  not  being 
BO  perli^ctly  clear:  in  the  operation  of  milling,  the 
broken  fragments  of  some  part  of  the  straw  or 
other  substances  so  tiear  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  seed  are  visible,  not  being  so  readily  separated 
with  the  fi^m  as  that  trodden  out  by  horses. 

Yet  I  did  not  find  it  so  objectionable  as  to  make 
much  difference  in  price,  but  there  was  a  preler- 
ence  in  (iivor  of  treading. 

But  as  it  regards  ease  and  facility  to  (he  farmer 
the  mills  are  preferred  ;  he  has  oidy  to  thresh  or 
tread  it  ofi,  and  separate  the  chafli'  and  pods  com- 
pletely from  the  straw  and  stalks  and  send  it  to 
the  mill,  he  receives  the  seed  fit  lor  (he  market  by 
paying  the  toll  of  one-tenth  to  the  miller  for  his 
labor. 

Those  mills  are  erected  mostl}'  in  a  situation 
commanding  a  circuit  of  five  or  six  miles  round 
them,  and  in  that  distance  they  get  as  much  work 
as  emplo3's  them  three  or  fijur  months  through 
the  winter;  if  well  constructed  one  man  and  boy 
are  sufficient  (o  attend,  except  a  press  of  bvisiness 
to  require  running  night  as  well  as  da\',  which 
will  require  another  hand. 

A  moderate  water  power  will  drive  one  pair 
of  stones,  constructed  in  the  movements  on  the 
same  principles  as  for  grinding  grain,  but  the 
stones  are  of  the  softer  granite  kind,  as  they  must 
not  come  into  close  contact  like  the  grinding  of 
grain  ;   in  that  case  they  would  bruise  the  seed, 


which  must  be  carefiilly  avoided  by  having  them 
well  adjusted  to  their  i)usiness  ;  the  lace  of  the  bed 
stone  true  and  level,  the  runner  true  a'so,  and  a 
large  e3'e  or  hole  in  the  centre,  and  well  hollowed 
to  receive  the  soli,  chaliy  substance  readily,  and 
a  true  fiice  of  seven  or  eight  inches  of  the  outer 
skirt  or  circumlt'rence  to  cause/nc//'nn  enough  to 
do  the  business  without  any  furrows  in  either  of 
them,  but  picked  rough. 

As  the  seed  passes  li-om  the  stones  it  is  tanned, 
and  what  is  shed  out  passes  off  through  a  screen 
or  sieve,  and  the  light,  dusty  part  of  the  chaff  is 
blovvn  out  at  a  window,  the  remaining  heavier 
chaff  that  has  seed  yet  remaining  in,  it  is  raised 
by  elevators  and  fiills  by  the  stone  in  order  to  go 
through  again:  all  (his  is  done  by  (he  water  power, 
and  is  contamally  going  on  with  regularity  until 
the  parcel  more  or  less  becomes  finished. 

This  is  the  general  principle  of  the  mill  opera- 
tion, and  perhaps  as  much  as  is  necessary  (o  say 
wi(hou(  going  into  a  minute  specification. 

Any  person  who  wishes  (o  erect  mills,  I  should 
advise  to  examine  those  in  operation,  as  this  is 
(he  season  they  are  generally  at  work,  and  satisfy 
(hemselves,  as  there  are  various  modes  of  con- 
struction though  all  on  the  same  principle.  I  have 
seen  them  wilh  the  under  or  bed  stone  running 
instead  of  the  upper  one  ;  it  had  one  advantage, 
there  was  no  obstruction  of  the  feeding  in  the  seed 
through  the  eye  of  the  upper  one,  yet  it  might 
have  its  disadvantageous  complexity  in  other  parts. 

Upon  every  consideradon,  1  am  ready  (o  be- 
lieve where  much  clover  is  cultivated  the  mill  is 
decidedly  (he  best  plan  for  dispatch,  although 
an  unpleasant,  and  I  might  say,  unhealthy  busi- 
ness lor  the  miller  on  account  of  dust. 

A  neighboring  farmer  last  season  threshed  off 
his  clover  from  the  straw,  the  produc(  of  eleven 
acres,  and  carried  it  (o  (he  mill,  which  produced 
(wenty-two  bushels,  and  left  liim  (wenty,  or  there- 
about, after  pa\ir.g  (he  miller\s  (oil,  he  considered 
it  much  easier  than  (o  encounter  the  treading  out 
that  quantity  in  his  barn  as  he  was  weak  handed, 
his  whole  ibrcc  was  one  man  and  boy  beside 
himself 

Those  who  are  more  than  five  or  six  miles  from 
a  mill,  think  (h.e  (ransportation,  together  with  (he 
loss  of  the  oHiil  for  manure,  to  overbalance  (he 
gain  bj'  milling,  and  (hey  mosdy  (read  out  with 
horses  as  they  take  frosty,  win(er  weather,  when 
snow  is  on  (he  ground  ;  and  this  serves  for  in-door 
work — all  is  saved — no  (oil  to  pay  nor  oflal  lost 
lr«m  the  manure  heap. 

Perhaps  information  may  come  on  this  head 
from  o(her  quar(ers.  it  will  (hen  be  seen  how  dif- 
ferent neighborhoods  agree  on  (his  business,  but 
if  any  thing  better  appears,  the  editor  will  please 
to  suppress  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  subject. 

C.  Kirk. 

Note. — "When  barns  are  wanting,  (lie  mill  must  be 
preferred. 

Brandy  JVinc,  27th,  IWi  Mo.  1820. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND 
QUAT^ITIES  OF  HERDS,  TIMOTHY  AND 
OTHER    GRASSES. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 
Brandy  Wine,  25th,  5mo,  1820. 
Esteemed    Friend — I    am    pleased   (o   find    the 
editorial  no(e   in   last   number  of  the   American 
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Farmer,  discriminating  between  the  dificrcnl 
kinds  of  clover  as  also  the  timothy,  and  herds 
•rrass ;  the  two  hitter  have  boen  po  lonp;  cuhlva- 
ted,  as  to  be  as  I  had  supposed  sufficiently  known, 
but  have  Ihund  them  several  limes  spoken  of  in 
the  Farmer  as  the  same,  and  lately  by  our  re- 
spected atrriculturist,  T.  PickerinL*. 

The  timothy  grass,  with  a  cat  tail  head,  as 
some  term  it,  is  so  general  and  well  known  that 
I  should  suppose  it  scarcel}'  needs  liirlher  descrip- 
tion, only  the  common  hay  of  livery  stables  aiid 
taverns  through  the  middle  states. 

The  herds  grass  is  frequently  sown  and  mixed 
Avith  the  former  in  hay,  supposed  by  many  to 
be  equally  good  ;  they  ripen  much  about  the  same 
time,  the  top  or  seed  spreads  into  numerous 
branches,  resembling  an  oat's  head,  only  more  nu- 
merous in  branches,  with  an  abundance  of"  seed, 
rising  on  good  soils  to  2  and  3  feet  in  heightli,  anci 
is  olien  termed  red  top  ;  as  one  kind  that  is  gene- 
rally cultivated  is  of  a  red  cast,  and  when  in  bloom 
gives  it  a  remarkable  red  hue,  and  this  kind  vir- 
tually the  same,  but  void  of  this  red  appearance 
olherwaySj  in  every  respect  the  same,  as  l"ar  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover;*  as  the  Ibrmer,  they 
are  both  sown  in  low  grounds,  and  when  first  in- 
troduced bore  a  high  character  on  account  of  the 
advantage  of  thriving  in  wet  drowned  lands  bet- 
ter than  timothy  or  any  other  grass. 

This  circumstance  gave  the  herds  grass  a  re- 
commendation beyond  its  real  merits — it  filled  the 
soil  whereon  it  grew  with  numerous  fibrous 
roofs,  so  as  to  make  wet  grounds  more  passable 
with  teams  in  collecting  the  product  of  such  lands, 
and  at  the  same  time  produced  a  better  substitute 
for  the  product  of  those  soils,  that  were  loo  wet 
for  other  valuable  grasses;  by  this  means  it  was 
propagated  until  the  seed  being  transplanted  with 
hay  on  to  high  ground,  the  disadvantages  then 
began  to  appear ;  the  numerous  roots  as  before 
mentioned,  would  take  possession  of  the  soil  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind,  and  every  pro- 
duct of  a  better  quality  must  give  way  fo  the 
strong  spreading  fibrous  roots  of  the  herds  grass, 
seeding  so  abuntlantly  as  to  predominate  ;  and  the 
plough  so  efficacious  to  destroy  every  oiher  kind 
is  ineffectual  as  it  regards  this,  without  the  aid  of 
very  dry  seasons,  and  even  then  it  is  ineffectual  to 
entirely  destroy  it;  as  the  fence  side  and  road 
sides,  afford  seed  enough  to  introduce  it  again 
into  the  fields. 

The  excessive  predominance  of  roof  is  olijcc- 
tionable  on  all  high  lands,  as  it  lessens  the  pro- 
duct of  the  top  by  the  soil  becoming  so  boimd 
with  the  abundance  of  roots,  as  to  make  it  a  di- 
minutive production  after  a  few  years,  and  the 
quality  not  equal  to  many  other  grasses. 

The  soil  becomes  parched  with  drough.t  in  hot 
seasons,  under  a  crop  of  this  or  any  other  that 
fills  the  surface  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  fibrous 
roots;  the  same  remark  is  applicable  lo  (he  timo- 
thy grass,  though  not  so  excessive  in  roots,  yet  a 
piece  of  land  under  eilherof  those,  when  ploughed 
in  dry  weather,  is  remarkably  exhausted  of  its 
moisture,  when  compared  with  the  same  kind  of 
soil  under  a  crop  of  eiiher  of  the  clovers  or  ripple 
grass,  under  similar  circumstances  in  every  other 
respect. 


Far 


Therefore  usually  called  white  fop. — Edit,  .'ini 


Although  it  ousht  to  be  observed,  that  those 
former  described  thirsty  exhausters  arc  very  de- 
ficient in  their  succulent  am!  nutritive  qualities, 
when  compared  with  several  kinds  less  ihir.-ty  for 
humidity  of  soil,  and  abundaiilly  more  juicy  in 
their  constitution,  which,  from  my  observation,  I 
am  ready  to  believe  furnislies  a  richer  food  both 
green  and  dry ;  but  what  is  remarkable  is  their  re- 
quiring less  from  the  soil,  (I  am  fully  convinced,) 
they  must  receive  from  other  somxes,  consequently 
requisition  to  a  greater  amount  must  be  made 
from  the  surrounding  atnios(ihcre  ;  being  less  in 
their  demand  lor  moisture  of  soil,  and  yet  retain- 
ing so  much  sap  through  the  dry  season,  a  time 
when  the  juices  are  matured  for  preservation,  ap- 
pears to  me  ample  proof  of  furnishing  a  richer 
food,  when  preserved  in  this  state. 

The  herds  grass,  therefore,  being  adapted  to  wet 
soils,  cannot  be  of  the  first  quality  for  hay. 

It  being  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  liigh  lands, 
from  grasses  calculated  for  such  situations,  judi- 
ciously selected,  produces  the  most  nutritive  pro- 
vender for  cattle  cither  green  or  dry,  but  more 
readily  discovered  in  a  dry  state,  when  preserved 
at  the  crisis  of  perfection. 

Thy  friend, 

Calkb  Kirk. 


ON     RECLAIBIED    MEADOWS. 

From  tlie  Essex  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions. 

In  submitting  their  report,  for  the  current  year, 
the  committee  have  great  pleasure  in  remarking 
that  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
increasing  attention  paid  to  these  improvements. 

The  number  and  length  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  furnished  to  the  committee,  and  which 
are  annexed,  seem  to  render  it  proper  that  they 
should  abstain  from  a  report  any  more  detailed 
than  is  absolutely  necesse.iy. 

They  have  viewed  the  premises  described  in  the 
several  statements,  and  have  examined  with  atten- 
tion the  claims  made  lor  the  improvements. 

They  award  the  first  premium  of  twenty  dollars 
to  Timothy  H.  Brown,  of  Saugus,  and  the  second 
of  ten  dollars,  to  William  Osborn,  Jr.  of  Salem,  for 
his  land  in  Saugus.         For  the  Committee, 

N.  W.  Hazein. 

N.  W.  Hazek,         1 

Amos  Sheldon,       !    ri        -vj 

Asa  1.  Newhall,  | 

Daniel,  Putxa:m,    J 


Timoihv  TI.  Brmon''s  staiemenl. 

To  tlic  Committee  on  tlie  Improvfiiient  of  ji 
Wet  Meadow  and  t-v.ani;)  Lands  :  ) 

Gentlemen — The  improvement  that  i  stdjmit  fo 
your  examination  has  been  made  upon  between 
five  and  six  acres  ol  swamp  land,  situate  in  the 
town  of  Saugus.  The  mud  or  soil  varies  from  two 
to  twelve  feel  in  deplh.  Two  years  ago,  it  was  so 
thickly  covered  with  briars  and  bushes,  that  a  dog 
would  have  found  diiliculty  in  passing  through  it. 
These  bushes  I  mowed  and  burnt  on  the  ground. 
There  were  so  many  slumps  and  logs  that  ii  was 
impossible  to  plough  :  fo  I  roiiMiienred  cutting  the 
surface  into  squares  about  fifteen  inches  each  way, 
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and  then  with  Corked  hoes,  made  very  stronff,  pulled 
off  the  sod  iind  cleared  out  the  stutnpe  an(l  logs. 
Then  using  the  same  hoes,  cleared  out  all  l  lie  small 
roots,  levelled  the  surfnce,  and  placed  back  the 
sods  the  other  side  up.  This  part  oC  the  work  I  did 
in  strips  of  about,  one  rod  in  width.  In  August, 
1837,  I  commenced  this.  In  1836  I  mowed  the 
bushes  and  dug  one  ditch.  The  stumps  and  logs 
I  took  out  without  the  help  of  oxen.  Some  of  the 
stumps  I  should  judge  had  nearly  Iialf  a  cord  of 
wood  in  them.  There  were  a  considerable  number 
of  trees  that  had  blown  down,  and  the  meadow 
had  formed  over  them.  Many  of  them  were  per- 
fectly sound,  and  some  measured  sixty  feet  in 
length.  The  stumps  were  very  numerous.  I 
found  three  tier  deep,  and  under  the  bottom  lay  a 
pine  log,  that  had  some  time  or  other  been  on  fire. 
Af"ter  going  over  the  surface  and  clearing  in  (he 
manner  I  have  described,  I  found  the  expense  to 
have  been,  at  a  fair  estimate  for  the  labor,  §'504. 
In  the  winter  I  hauled  ofT  the  wood  and  piled  it 
up  lor  coalintr.  The  largest  of  the  small  roots  I 
selected  lor  my  own  fire,  the  smallest  I  burnt  upon 
the  ground.  I  commenced  harrowing  with  an  iron 
tooth  harrow,  as  soon  as  the  frost  began  to  come 
out  of  the  ground.  The  sods  being  fastened  down 
by  the  frost,  and  the  harrow  passingoverihe  upper 
side,  they  mouldered  away  as  fast  as  the  frost  would 
admit ;  and  when  the  harrow  had  got  to  the  depth 
of  the  sods,  they  were  worked  up  pretty  fine,  the 
frost  below  making  a  bridge  lor  the  team  ro  pass 
on.  About  the  first  of  last  May  I  began  planting 
with  potatoes,  without  any  manure.  I  cut  the  seed 
very  fine,  and  planted  the  parts  near  together.  I 
merely  marked  the  hills  with  a  hoe,  then  a  man 
followed  after  with  the  seed,  and  then  another 
man  to  cover  it.  So  I  made  speedy  work  in  plant- 
ting.  I  calculated  to  have  the  seed,  when  covered, 
one  inch  Irom  the  surface.  I  used  sixty-nine  bush- 
els of  seed,  that  is,  about  tburteen  bushels  to  an 
acre.  I  should  not  liave  seeded  so  light,  had  I 
not  felt  an  uncertainty  about  obtaining  a  crop, 
without  the  use  of  manure.  There  was  but  one 
man,  among  those  I  consulleil,  who  gave  me 
any  encouragement.  Many  said  I  should  lose 
my  labor.  To  their  astonishment  I  harvested  927 
bushels  of  excellent  potatoes.  The  expense  incident 
to  planting,  hoeing,  harvestins,  &c.,  including  the 
seed,  I  estimate  at  $117.  The  land  is  now  in  a 
Plate  that  I  can  plough  it  at  pleasure.  On  a  small 
piece  of  the  landl  planted  corn,  and  it  ripened  well. 
On  a  small  piece  I  sowed  wheat,  but  it  came  to  no 
perfection,  either  in  the  straw  or  grain. 

The  wood  was  converted  into  charcoal.  In  1S37 
1  coaled  1201  bushels,  which  sold  in  the  mar'v  i 
for  8166  40.  In  1838  I  coaled  4200  bushels,  whul. 
sold  on  the  hearth  lor  §333  33,  and  I  asceriaincd 
from  the  purchaser  that  it  sold  in  Boston  market 
for  $'630.  I  sold  wood  to  the  amount  ol'.'gSO,  and 
I  estimate  that  which  I  used  lor  my  own  fire  worili 
§j50  more.  I  have  on  hand  one  hundred  cart  loads 
of  the  bottom  of  the  coal  pits,  which  I  value  atS75, 
having  had  some  knowledge  of  its  virtue  as  a 
manure. 

TiLc  accounl  may  he  iliiis  s/a/cd: 

Proceeds  of  coal  in  1837,         -         $\GG  40 

Do  do      in  1838,         -  3.33  33 

Value  of  crop  of  potatoes,  at  50  cIh. 

a  bushel,      -         -         -         -  163  50 

Value  of  ashes  l(>i'  ?iianure,  kr.,  75  00 


Value  of  wood  sold,  -         -  $50  00 

Value  of  wood  used,  -         -  50  00 

Increased  value  of  the  land,  it  be-  "| 

ing  now  worth  $125  an  acre,  [      ^^^  qq 
and   oriiiuially   thought    to    be  f 
worth  only  $12  an  acre,  J 

$1702  23 

Labor,  fyc. 

Levelling  and   clearing  the 

land,  &c.,         -         -  $504  00 

Carting  the  wood  and  roots,     35  00 
Harrowing,  &c.,     -         -  12  00 

Planting,  hoeing,  harvesting, 

&c.,   -         -         -         -         117  00 
Coaling  in  1837,     -         -  40  00 

Coaling  in  1838,     -         -         100  00  808  00 


Balance  in  fiivor  of  the  experiment,     $894  23 
I  have  about  two  acres  more  of  similar  land,  that 
I  am  managing   in   the  same  way.     It   requires 
much  hard  labor,  but  it  yields  a  fjiir  reward. 
Yours  with  respect, 

Timothy  II.  Brov/n. 
Saugus,  December  7,  1838. 


fVllliam    Osborn,  Jr^s,  statement. 

Tlie  suliscriber  presents  the  following  statciiieiit  } 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Reclaimed  Meadows  :        ^ 

The  piece  of  meadow  land  reclaimed  and  cullr- 
vated  by  the  subscriber  lies  in  Sangus,  and  containa 
4  acres,  very  wet,  and  peaty  bottom,  and  admitted 
of  running  a  pole  in  some  places  10  leet  without 
reaching  hard  bottom  ;  covered  with  a  large  (pjan- 
tity  of  pine  stumps,  and  a  young  growth  of  maples, 
alders,  dogwood,  &c. 

In  the  first  place  I  commenced  removing  the 
sods  and  roots  from  about  one-fourih  of  an  acre, 
and  burning  the  same,  but  finding  the  land  would 
not  be  made  sufficiently  dry  by  this  process,  I 
turned  the  sods  over  the  whole  |;iece  in  the  iail 
(1837),  and  let  them  remain  lor  the  action  of  the 
Irost  until  spring  (1838),  then  had  them  chopped 
with  large  grub  hoes,  fine  enough  lor  planiing 
potatoes,  &c.  The  process  of  turning  over  the 
sods  and  getting  out  slumps  were  both  done  at  the 
same  time;  after  doing  this  I  run  a  ditch  around 
the  piece,  and  four  ditches  across  it,  3  leet  deep 
and  4  leet  wide,  with  an  outlet  sulricient  to  drain 
the  land  al  all  times  last  season,  to  15  inches  be- 
!'>w  the  surface. 

I  annex  a  rough  sketch  of  the  diirercnt  lu;s,  which 
i  will  dpscribe  : 

Lot  No.  1.  Containing  one-fourth  of  an  acre, 
nearest  the  upland,  was  cleared  in  the  fall  and 
spring  by  chopping  and  clearing  the  small  roots, 
and  made  in  a  good  condition  lor  cabbaires  ;  ina- 
nured  with  compost  of  loam  and  manure,  and  a 
small  portion  of  unbleached  ashes  put  in  each  hill. 
Crop,  50  dozen  large  cabbriires. 

Lot  No.  2.  One-lburih  of  an  acre,  pared  and 
burned  ;  sods  not  fully  burned  collected  into  heaps 
and  ndxed  with  stable  manure,  lime,  mid  salt  ; 
in  spring  choppeil  fine  and  spread  in  drills  :  planted 
with  rata  baga.  Crop,  100  to  150  bushels— mixed 
with  others  and  I  cannot  give  the  exact  number. 

Lol5  No,  3  and  4.  Sods  turned  and  mud  wheeled 
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on  from  the  ditches  and  spread ;  raked  in  rye  and 
•Trass  seed.  Crop,  5^  bushels  rye,  and  18  to  20 
cwt.  of  hay,  wiliiout  manure. 

Lots  No.  5  and  6.  Potatoes,  squashes,  pumj)- 
kins,  &c.,  with  coarse  barn  and  stable  manure. 

Jjot  No.  7.  Corn,  potatoes,  and  squashep. 

The  amount  of  manure  used  on  the  whole 
piece,  about  G  cords;  2  casks  ol'  Hiiie,  1  bushel 
salt. 

Estimate  worth  of  crops,  and  expenses. 

Crops. 

327    bushels    potatoes,    at    60  cts.    per 

bushel,     -            -            -             -  5^196  20 
5^   bushels    rye,   at    .^1   25  cts.    per 

bushel,     -             -             -             -  6  87 

8|  bushels  of  corn,  at  §1  per  bushel,  8  50 
100         "             rula   bagas,  at  30  cts, 

per  bushel,            .            -            -  30  00 

IS  to  20  cwt.  hay,     -             -             -  12  00 

50  dozen  cabbages,  ai  50  cts.  per  doz.  25  00 

2000  lbs.  squashes,      -             -             -  20  00 

Value  of  fuel  taken  off,  at  least  25  00 

.§332  57 
Expenses. 
Cost  of  land,       -         -         -         !g25  00 
Labor,  per  contract,     -         -  86  50 

Ninety-four  claj's  by  help  on  (arm,    70  50 
Seed  potatoes,     -         -         -  15  00 

Rye  and  grass  seed,    -         -  1  17 

Six  cords  manure,       -         -  30  00 

Two  casks  lime,  -         -  2  00 

Twenty-two  days  labor,  gathering 
crops,      -         -         -         -  16  50  $246  67 


Net  profit,     -      -         -         -         S76  90 
The  present  value  of  the  land    I  leave    for  the 
judgment  of  the  committee. 

VVm.  Osbokn,  Jr. 
December,  1838. 


LABOR— THE  GR£;AT  WANT  OF  THE  TIDE  WA- 
TER COUNTRY. 

Editoiial  from  tlie  Amciicuu  Farmer. 

Taking  Maryland  as  an  example  for  the  whole 
tide-water,  slave-holding  country,  we  believe  it 
might  be  sifely  affirmed  that  in  the  twenty  coun- 
ties of  this  slate,  one  hundred  thousand  able  bo- 
died laborers  might  he  profitably  cujployed  in  ag- 
riculture. Thai,  is — one  hundred  thousand  could, 
with  their  labor,  produce  as  much  as  would  give 
them  comibrlable  subsistence,  supplying  abun- 
dantly ail  essential  wants,  and  leave  a  sur|)lus 
adequate  to  the  support  of  a  small  family  /breach 
laborer.  The  very  lands  that  now  lie  waste,  ab- 
solutely waste,  in  sur|)lus  wood  and  unimproved 
swamps  in  IMaryland,  yielding  no  interest  on  the 
capital  which  the  owner  esteems  such  lands  to  be 
worth,  would  support,  and  well  support  iLuir  times 
the  present  population  of  Maryland.  When  we 
say  four  times,  we  do  not  name  that  number  as 
the  result  of  any  thing  like  exact  calculation,  in- 
tendiiiir  only  to  be  within  bounds,  ii  a  wall,  like 
that  ol' China  had  been  built  around  "the  old  thir- 
teen" at  the  lime  when  ihcy  resolved  to  set  uji 
for  themselves,  how  ditlcicuL  would  bo  ihcii  a^ncct^ 
Vou.  Vll-50 


and  how  much  more  highly  cultivated,  populousj 
strong  and  comfortable  at  this  time — but  our  policy 
has  been,  by  the  prodigal  management  of  our 
public  domain,  to  set  in  motion  a  constant  current 
of  emigration,  which  has  not  only  carried  ofi'  from 
the  sea-board,  all  accessions  of  labor  and  capital 
from  Europe,  but  which  has  drained  the  old  slates 
of  their  most  active  and  vigorous  population.  In 
the  low  price  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  doors 
left  open  for  speculation  and  frauds,  the  most 
tempting  bribes  have  been  ofj'ered  (or  the  desertion 
and  abandonment  of  the  most  glorious  climate 
and  country  that  God  ever  spread  out  for  man^s 
enjoyment,  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi east  of  the  mountains.  Was  ever  country 
so  well  watered  and  so  abounding  in  all  that  land 
and  water  can  contribute  to  good  living?  Yet 
for  want  of  labor,  and  of  capital  to  hire  it,  lands 
lie  waste  and  unimproved  that  would  feed,  clothe, 
educate  and  supply  with  all  the  necessaries  of  civ- 
ilized life,  twenty  millions  of  people  without  being 
crowded — two  things  appear  to  Ixj  wanting  to  bring 
our  waste  or  unoccupied  lands  into  active  produc- 
tiveness—  Capital — and  skill  and  prudence  to  op* 
ply  it  exclusively  and  faithfully  to  that  object — how 
can  these  two  desiderata  be  supplied — banks  have 
we  had  over  and  over  again — most  of  them  char- 
tered under  a  promise  of  benefit  to  the  agricultu- 
ral inlerest — scarcely  one  of  (hem  in  (own  or  out, 
I  that  does  not  bear  {hat  prestige  on  its  face— read 
the  promises  of  their  notes,  and  you  might  swear 
that  Agricola  was  the  God  of  their  idolatry — some 
with  rank  imposture  display  sheaves  of  the  rank- 
est wheat — others  Iiogsheads  of  tobacco  that  look 
as  handsome  as  any  that  ever  were  made  by  a 
Bowie  or  a  Barbour — but  these  like  the  promises 
of  political  aspirants  before  an  election — are  made 
to  the  ear — and  broken  to  the  hope.  The  dele- 
gates of  ihe  landed  interest,  of  whom  these  char- 
ters were  obtained,  have  given  themselves  and 
their  time  too  much  to  party  intrigues — the  thought 
and  the  labor  that  ought  to  have  been  exclusively 
and  conscientiously  bestowed  in  devising  means 
to  give  activity  and  profit  to  capital  in  real  estate, 
the  best  of  all  capital,  have  been  devoted  to  their 
own  aggrandizement — or  in  still  more  disreputa- 
ble subserviency  to  the  schemes  of  profligate  and 
ambitious  partizans — men  who  would  sooner  rend 
asunder  every  tie  of  social  and  political  existence 
than  not  be  successful  in  some  trick  of  grovelling 
ambition  and  selfishness — some  of  your  neiv  fledged 
friends  of  the  dear  people  ! 

Is  their  no  means  by  wliich  the  wants  we  have 
indicated  can  be  supplied? — no  means  whereby 
the  farmer  can  anticipate  what  is  in  his  land- 
Credit,  which  is  so  much  abused  in  a  tV70-(bld 
sense,  is  the  lilij-blood  of  a  new  country — it  ena- 
bles us,  by  the  application  of  a  skilful  industry  to 
make  something  out  of  nolliing — it  is  the  true 
elixir  whereby  we  are  empoweicd  to  open  a  gold 
mine  in  every  unimproved  swnmp,  and  in  every 
piece  of  uncleared  land — what  farmer  or  planter, 
of  ordinary  skill,  industry  and  firecast,  that  if  he 
had  means  to  hire  additional  force,  even  ten  times 
as  much  as  he  has,  could  not  sufiport  in  comfort 
and  pay  that  additional  lurce  and  augment  (he 
value  and  productiveness  of  his  estate — but  wiiere 
can  he  get  the  capital— if  he  borrow  of  a  bank,  it 
must  be  on  ''real  papcr,'^  to  be  paid  back  in  a  short 
lime,  even  before  Ids  moj^l  rational  and  infallible 
anangcuicafs  ibr  im|uovenicnt  ul"  hm  hmd  have 
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rnnimeiired  to  operate — as  a  general  rule  capital 
nii|»!oye(l  for  the  benefit,  of  agriciillnre,  ought, 
proviikul  the  interest  is  pniJ  punciuaHij,  not  he 
imIU'iI  on  Jbr  iuiy  poriion  otiiie  [iniicipal,  under  12 
iiiDiitli.^  ;  aiul  then  to  be  gradually  returned  to  ihe 
ieiidrr  at  yiated  times,  or  sooner,  at  the  option  of 
llie  liorrower,  nn  notice  lo  the  huider;  ilie  .security 
for  ihe  hitter  iilvvays  reniiiining  sacred  and  inian- 
gible— what  k'gif?iaiive  f)iLUi  can  he  adopted  to 
accoMiph>h  ihisend'?  We  invite  discu.^.'ion— not 
ia  tlie  ehnpe  of  intermiiiahle  essays,  with  long 
j.refacep  and  siiort  arguments — hUe  the  giraffe, 
all  nccU  and  no  body;  but  dsssertulions  that  coaie 
nt  once  to  the  point,  and  so  phiin  and  praciiciil 
that  ill'  wlio  runs  may  read  and  understanih  The 
render  will  have  a  view  ol"  the  use  and  value  of 
f;ipiial  ill  agricntture,  as  well  as  in  manr.factures 
and  commerce,  (lor  it  is  as  indispensible  ^o  enter- 
prise and  [initil  in  the  first,  as  in  the  two  last)  by 
readiiiix  the  Ibllovving  account  of  the  expense  and 
prolir  111'  improving  belwien  "^ye  and  six  acres 
tf  swamp  land'-  in  Massachusetts*— here  was  an 
instance  ot'  e.xpendinjre  in  the  first  cost  of  improv- 
iiiijr — i-artinir  off'  ihe  wood  and  root-:,  harrowinir. 
|)!an!inir,  hoeini?,  hnrvestinir,  rnaliuir,  &c.  ol'.fSOS, 
e(iual  t(i  about  ^133  an.  acre!  and  vet,  (he  oper;i- 
tion  neiied  §150  an  acre!  leavinir  the  land,  which  i 
was  bejiire,  like  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  | 
of  acres  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  altngellier  uti-  I 
produciive  ;  in  a  coaditiun  probably,  to  yield  here-  | 
alierG  ]>t'r  cent,  interest  on  a  capiia!  of  .§000  per 
acre!  What  planter  or  farmer  in  the  tidewater 
rouniry  south  of  the  Delaware,  being  a  man  of 
jinv  euterjirise  and  reflection,  who  does  not  feel 
that  be  could  do  someiliiuLT  in  some  deirrpe  ap- 
proaching toihis,  ?y/ie  had  capital!  We  once 
iicard  Mr.  Crovvninshield,  fbrnierly  secretary  of 
the  navv,  say  that  he  gave  lor  land  between  Ros- 
lon  and  Salem  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  which 
it  af^'Mwards,  (and  which  he  knew  would)  cost 
Iiim  850  an  acre  to  clear  lor  the  plough — yet  \iewas 
well  paid.  Ah,  if  in  once  glorious  old  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  with  their  delicious  climate,  pure 
water,  natural  canals  to  eveiy  man's  door,  and 
oriir'ua.lly  lerlile  soil,  we  had  the  yankec  capital 
and  labor,  combined  with  enlightened  legislation 
and  genuine  public  spirit,  what  a  paradise  we 
rould  make  of  our  country  ! — now  given  up  to  wil- 
Ir.wi*  and  pines — and  gambling  and  politics — not 
that  noble  science  of  politics  which  teaches  us 
bow  to  use  the  j>ower  which  is  derived  from  politi- 
cal association  in  such  manner  as  shall  secure 
the  greatest  good  to  the  trrealest  number — but 
tliat  odious  game  of  party  politics,  which  has  /or 
its  object  the  manufacture  of  great  out  of  little 
men — the  election  oC  party  supervisors  of  the  road 
up  lo/»nr/t/su[)ervisois  of  the  uniun — which  leaches 
the  art  of  procuring  (at  jobs  lor  ilie  most  influen- 
lial,  though  they  be  ofien  the  meanest  and  most 
ignorant  of  those  who  have  influetice  at  elections. 


so  surely  be  relied  upon  as  the  fingers.  'Visit  tlie 
plants  lor  a  few  days  every  night  and  morning, 
wiien  the  air  is  chillv  or  damp,  and  kill  every  one 
you  can  find.  In  a  short  time  you  will  have  des- 
iroyed  the  wliole,  lor  they  do  not  travel  far. 
Ordinarially  those  which  are  lound  on  plants,  are 
liatcheii  in  the  came  garden.  The  course  we 
s[)eak  of  is  attended  with  some  trouble  ;  but  it  is 
Ihe  most  sure  and  effectual  one  we  have  ever  been 
able  to  find  out.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
the  sun  is  out  warm,  they  are  very  active  and  are 
not  easily  taken;  but  belbre  breakliist  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  tea  at  night,  you  may  destroy  all 
that  are  on  the  plants.  A  lew  days  will  make  an 
end  of  them. 


TO    DESTROY  VBI.LOW^   BUGS. 

From  tlie  Maine  Culllvator. 

Man)'  modes  of  destroyinir,  or  prevenliug  ihe 
ravages  of  the  yellow  bugs  that  infest  cucumbers 
and  melons  have  been  recommended — such  as 
charcoal  dust,  onion  lops,  ashes,  tobacco  juice,  &i-. 
but  after  all  we  never  (bund  any  thing  that  could 

'  See  page  391  of  Farmers'  Kegister.— Ed. 


BIRDS    0:V    FARMS. 

From  tlic  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

The  value  of  birds  in  districts  settled  as  thickly 
as  the  country  of  Philadelphia,  is  appreciated  by 
but  li;w  individuals.  The  beauty  of  ilieir  plumage 
drliirjus  the  eye;  their  song  cheers  the  husband- 
mau  ill  his  toil,  and  gives  a  charm  to  the  country 
which  no  resident  can  luo  highly  appreciate.  The 
joyous  I  witter  of  the  swallow  and  the  martin,  the 
song  of  the  blue  bird  in  the  spiiiiir.  the  delightlul 
wiKi  notes  of  the  [lartriilije,  the  lark,  the  plover, 
the  robin,  the  thrush,  ihe  moi'kiiiir-bird  and  the 
spariow,  awaken  an  inierest  in  those  companiong 
of  the  liirmer,  which  should  impel  him  lo  prompt 
and  energetic  e.\ertions  Ibr  their  preservation.  And 
let  me  ask,  was  theie  ever  a  time  when  these  in- 
teresting creatures  demanded  protection  more  than 
at  the  present  period  7  In  this  country  our  liirms 
are  overrun  by  parlies  of  worthless  bo\s,  and  more 
worthless  men,  who  employ  iheir  time  in  deslroy- 
ing  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  They  break 
our  fences,  alarm  and  very  often  injure  our  cattle; 
jeopardize  the  lives  and  limbs  of  our  people,  and 
the  teams  with  which  they  are  at  work,  and  many 
of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  plunder  us  of  our  poul- 
try when  an  opportunity  ofliers.  They  tread  down 
our  crops  and  injure  and  annoy  us  in  various  ways, 
and  all  Ibr  the  ostensible  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Itiw  birds  which  yet  remain  with  us,  which 
are  not  worth  to  them  the  cost  of  the  powder  and 
shot  used  in  their  deslruction.  When  our  horses 
are  alarmed  and  become  unmanageable  in  conse- 
quence of  their  firing,  they  very  often  refuse  to 
abstain  from  what  they  denominate  their  sport; 
and  my  people  have  been  compelled  to  quit  their 
work  for  (ear  of  some  serious  accident,  and  still 
they  would  persevere.  Let  us  no  longer  submit  to 
such  annoyances  and  injury,  but  assert  our  rights 
boldly  and  learlessly.  There  is  a  law  which  ap- 
plies lo  this  country,  which,  if  put  in  Ibrce,  is  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  afibrd  our  birds  protection,  and 
to  rid  us  of  this  intolerable  nuisance.  The  value 
of  birds  to  a  farmer,  fiiw  are  able  to  estimate.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  songs  ol"  those  warblers,  to  which 
1  always  listen  with  delight,  their  value  in  the  de- 
struction of  bugs,  flies,  worms,  ;ind  noxious  in- 
sects, is  calculable.  The  swallow,  the  martin  and 
many  others,  busily  employ  themselves  in  de- 
stroying mosquitoes,  flies,  and  other  tenants  of  the 
air,  which  annoy  us  with  their  sling,  or  injure  us 
in  other  respects. 

The  robin,  wood-pecker,  sap-sucker,  and  various 
other  birds,  ju'olect  our  orchards,  destroy  the  worms 
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and  insects  that  there  do  us  mischief,  and  in  tlieir 
absence  there  is  no  little  labor  required  to  protect 
and  pave  the  trees  which  their  industry  alone 
would  relieve  us  I'rom.  Besides,  they  do  their 
work  l)etler  than  we  can.  The  presence  of  a 
worm  in  a  yountr  tree  is  only  indicated  to  us  by 
the  borinffs'ihrown  from  the  orifice  made  by  his 
entrance,  and  in  removintr  them  with  a  knife  seri- 
ous injury  is  done  to  the  tree.  The  bird,  on  the 
contrary,  eals  the  pfrrr^  destroys  the  worm  when 
younfr.  or  if  he  has  avoided  his  viijilance  and  jrot 
under  the  bark,  nature  has  endowed  the  two  Inst 
memioneil  with  a  stronix  bill  with  which  to  strike 
ihruuiih  the  bark,  and";lon<2:nnd  rough  tongues  wiih 
which  to  dratrtiie  Inrkmg  villain  from  his  hiding 
place,  and  thiit  loo  with  the  least  possible  injury 
to  the  tree.  Where  is  the  flirmer  who  has  not 
seen  his  apple  trees  perforated  along  the  whole 
length  of  their  trunk  by  these  mdustrious  laborers; 
amfwho  has  not  seen  such  trees  distinguished  lor 
their  health  and  fruitfulness  ? 

I  can  recollect  when  there  were  large  orchards 
of  healthy  trees  in  parts  of  this  country  where  it 
is  now  almost  a  folly  to  attempt  to  rear  an  apple 
tree.  Those  orchards  that  are  near  clumps  of 
wood,  may  stiff  exist  here,  but  where  there  is  no 
such  harbor  for  birds  designed  for  their  preserva- 
tion, it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  rear  a  tree  and  pre- 
serve it  against  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  in- 
sects that  teed  upon  it. 

Tlie  pariridee,  the  plover  and  lark,  too,  feed 
upon  insects  and  labor  dilisxently  to  promote  the 
interests  of'  the  fanner  in  destroying  his  enemies. 
What  gives  a  man  more  pleasure  than  when 
walking  over  his  frronnds,  he  is  welcomed  by  tiie 
shrill  whistle  of  the  pariridir",  who,  irrown  fiuniliar 
with  his  friends  nnd  daily  companion,  cheers  him 
m  his  toil  and  delitrhis  liim  when  at  leisure? 

These  birds  1  have  often  seen  sotjimethaf  they 
would  scarcely  leave  my  path,  and  I  remember  a 
co\ey  tb.al  durinii  one  wirUer,  would  ti-equenily 
come  to  my  gravel  walk  to  receive  the  leed  that 
w;\s  placed  there  (i)-  them.  They  amounted  to 
alioiit  twenty,  and  I  set  a  high  value  upon  them  ; 
but  there  came  uoon  my  farm,  durinir  my  absence, 
two  gunners  wiiii  their  doirs,  mik!  destroyed  them 
all.  !  assure  von  I  felt  the  loss  ot'  those  birds 
more  than  I  would  that  oi"  the  best  horse  in  my 
stable. 

For  mvself.  I  f^.^el  in  rerrard  to  my  birds  as  the 
ancients  did  of  their  household  iroods  ;  nor  can  I 
control  a  feeling  of  indiirnation  and  a  sense  of  in- 
jury, when  I  see  my  neiirhbnrs  or  stranixers  \v,ni- 
toidy  destroying  them  upon  <iiv  [)remises.  There 
are  many  depredators  in  our  wheat  fielilsthat  are 
destroyed  by  the  partridge,  lor  it  is  on  these  he 
feeds.  The  lark  and  the  jdover  do  their  work  in 
our  grass  lands.  The  sparrovv,  blue-binl,  wren 
and  other  small  birds,  labor  diligently  in  our  iiar- 
dens,  orchards  and  pleasure  jrrounds,  and  they 
shouKI  be  welcomed  as  agreeable  visiters  by  all 
who  reside  in  the  country. 

Boxes  for  their  accommodation  should  be  nailed 
to  the  trees,  and  by  carefiilly  avoiding  to  alarm 
them,  and  other  kind  means,  they  could  he  domes- 
ticated amon<r  us.  They  will  oihenvise  take  to 
the  woods  and  by-places,  and  we  shall  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  their  cheerin<,' songs, 
and  lose  the  advantaiies  of  their  incessant  labors. 

Farmers,  tfiink  of  this.  Let  us  not  be  unkind 
to  our  neighbors,  nor  deny  them  reasonable  privi- 


leges, but  do  not  continue  to  refrain  from  exprees- 
mir  a  sense  of  injury  at  their  depredations,  and  of 
makmg  known  to  all  the  high  value  we  set  upon 
our  birds. 


A  week's   milking  of   a  DURHAM    COW. 

From  tlic  United  States  Gazette. 

The  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  gives  the  fol. 
lowing  account  of  the  milking  of  a  short-horned 
Durham  cow  during  the  week  commencing  the 
27 1 h  of  Mav: 


Mnrnin 

S 

Evening. 

Quarts 

Pints 

Quarts      Pints. 

Monday 

13 

0 

12        0 

Tuesday 

12 

1 

13         1 

Wednesday 

13 

0 

14        0 

Thursday 

13 

0 

15        0 

Friday 

15 

0 

14        0 

Saturday 

14 

0 

15         0 

Sunday 

15 

^ 

15        0.^ 

93 

2^ 

99         U 
93        21 

Total  yield  for  the  week  commenc- 
inir  27ih  of  May  and  ending  2d 
of  June,  inclusive — 7  days        104 quarts, 
Being  within  a  fraction  of  23  quarts  per  day,  and 
from  which   were  made  14|  lbs.  of  butter  of  the 
finest  quality. 

The  weather  was  cold,  chilly,  and  wef,  and  it 
was  supposed  tiiat  the  quali'y  was  less  than  is 
usually  made  under  liivorable  circumstances  by 
the  same  animal.  Our  friends  in  the  farminir  in- 
terest will  seethe  necessity  of  improviuij  ihe  breed 
of  caiile  as  much  as  possible.  Tliis  cow  will 
rost  but  little  more  to  keep  in  the  best  manner, 
than  an  ordinary,  poor,  tin-ifiiess  creature,  ihat 
will  neither  irivemi:cli  milk  nor  that  which  is  good. 
— Boston  Dally  Times. 

Still  better. — It  ffives  us  pleasures  to  record  the 
successful  efforts  of  gentlemen  to  increase  thu 
means  of"  comlbrt  to  us,  who  are  cramned  in  cities; 
and  certainlv.  the  auLfnienluii;  of  milk  and  butter 
is  one  of  those  exenions  whiidi  must  minister  to 
such  comfiirtp.  We  o-ive  the  following  as  lb« 
•rood  doings  of  "/)flfny  il/a'V/,"  the  proper! v  ot' 
our  neiirhbor  James  Gowun,  of  Mt.  Airey,  Ger- 
mantown. 
Da'ry  Maid's  yield  of  mil!,-  for  one   week,  from 

VVcdmsday,  5ik  June,  to  Tuesday^  the  lltfi,  in- 

elusive. 

Morning.     Noon.     Evening. 

Qn.  Qr*.  Qt--.  Qinrts. 

Wednesday  12  6  7.V  25^ 

Thursday  12  7  1%  26| 

Friday  12^  Ih  1\  27| 

Saturday  13  1%  Si  2?»| 

Sunday  1'^  7.V  H  2^ 

Monday  13  S\  8"  29^ 


Tuesday 


11 


Zll 


Tola!  19S^ 

Being  an  average  of  more  ihnn  2S  quarts  per  da  v. 
Butter  not  yet  ascertained.  The  coming  week's 
milk,  which  is  expected  to  be  greater,  fi-om  im- 
proved feed  will   be  reported.     The  feed  of  the 
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past  week  was  pasture,  with  a  basket  of  grass 
morning  and  evening,  cut  from  a  head-land  of  a 
grain  field,  except  on  the  evenings  oftlie  last  tliree 
days,  when  a  handful  of  chopped  oats  and  corn,  with 
shorts  frona  the  hay-inow,  was  added. 

The  above  yield  i?  perhaps  unprecedented  by 
any  young  cow  in  this  country  under  the  circum- 
stances, being  in  the  fourth  month  from  calving, 
and  the  calf  having  been  with  her  till  within  a 
tiiw  days  of  the  trial.  The  milking  at  noon  was 
adopted  on  account  of  the  cow  having  been  brought 
from  the  field  to  her  calf,  daily,  at  that  time.    - 

Dairy  Maid  is  a  beautiful  roan,  of  the  improved 
ehort-horn  Durham  stock,  bred  by  Mr.  VVhitaker, 
of  Yorkshire — imported  last  fall,  and  in  point  and 
proportions  is  said  to  have  no  superior.  Her  pe- 
digree, which  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume 
ofthe  "Herd  Book,"  is  inferior  to  no  cow  on  re- 
ford. 


OlS    BRICKS    AND    BRICK     MAKING. 

From   Millington's  Civil  Enginei'iiiig. 

Next  in  order  to  natural  stone  comes  brick, 
which  is  an  artificial  or  manufactured  kind  of 
stone,  most  extensively  used  in  vast  building  ope- 
rations, 'I'he  brick  oiiers  pome  advantage  over 
stone,  arising  chiefly  from  the  expedition  and  ease 
with  which  the  work  may  be  conducted.  No  stone 
can  be  obtained  from  the  quarry  of  a  shape  fit  for 
use  in  close  jointed  work,  without  the  tedious 
process  of  sawing  or  cutting  it  to  a  fair  face  ;  and 
as  stones  are  large  and  heavy,  there  is  great  loss 
of  time  in  transporting  them,  and  raising  them  to 
their  positions  in  the  wall.  Stone  cannot  always 
be  procured,  owing  to  local  circumstances,  but 
there  are  few  positions  in  which  brick-earth  cannot 
be  obtained  within  a  few  miles  ;  and  bricks  are 
very  portable,  are  square  and  ready  formed,  and  if 
20od,  and  used  with  good  mortar,  will  produce  a 
better  and  more  durable  wall  than  could  be  produ- 
ced by  small  blocks  of  hard  stone.  The  stability 
of  a  stone  wall,  Vt'ith  straight  joints,  depends  more 
on  the  weight  and  magnitude  of  the  stones  than 
on  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar.  For  as  the  harder 
stones  are  not  absorbent,  the  mortar  will  not  ad- 
here to  their  surfaces  and  produce  union;  while, 
from  bricks  being  of  an  opposite  character,  the 
brick  and  mortar,  after  a  short  lime,  become  one, 
and  their  adhesion  is  so  strong  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  them. 

Bricks  have,  accordingly,  been  used  by  all  na- 
tions from  the  earliest  antiquity.  The  bricks  of 
Babylon,  many  of  which  bear  inscriptions,  are 
known  at  the  present  day,  and  many  of  the  ad- 
mired relics  of  the  ancients,  still  extant  in  ruins,  ex- 
hibit the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  brick- 
making  had  arrived  in  these  early  days.  Some 
of  the  structures  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  the  walls 
of  Athens,  the  Pantheon  and  Temple  of  Peace  at 
Rome,  and  many  other  buildings  are  constructed 
of  brick.  What  is  surprising,  however,  is  that 
many  of  these  bricks,  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
about  2000  years,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
burnt  or  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire,  to  produce 
their  hardness  and  durability,  which  can  alone  be 
attributed  to  the  extreme  dryness  and  heat  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  were  exposed  ;  for  these 
bricks,  on  being  soaked  in  water, crumble  to  pieces, 


and  disclose  straws,  reeds,  and  other  vegetable 
matter,  from  the  existence  of  which  it  is  inferred 
they  have  never  been  submitted  to  any  greater 
heat  than  that  of  the  sun.  At  a  later  period  all 
the  bricks  of  the  ancients  were  burnt,  and  it  is  these 
that  chiefly  remain  at  the  present  day. 

A  brick  is  nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  argil- 
laceous earth  or  clay,  properly  tempered  with 
water  and  sofiened,  so  that  it  can  be  pressed  into 
a  mould  to  give  it  form;  when  it  is  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  such  a  heat  as 
shall  hake  or  burn  it  into  a  hard  substance.  This 
method  of  forming  bricks  puts  a  limit  to  their  mag- 
nitude ;  for,  as  the  material  of  the  brick  is  a  bad 
contliictor  of  heat,  so,  if  they  were  made  very  large, 
the  heal  applied  externally  would  never  reach  the 
inside  so  as  to  bake  it  properly,  without  vitrifying 
and  destroying  the  outside;  hence  bricks  must  be 
confined  to  such  magnitudes  as  will  admit  of  their 
being  well  and  equably  burnt  throughout.  In 
England,  the  sij;e  of  bricks  is  determined  by  law, 
and  no  man  can  make  bricks  larger  or  smaller  than 
the  prescribed  dimensions.  This  law  is,  by  many, 
considered  a  hardship;  but  it  was  established  for  a 
two-fold  purpose,  first,  because  all  bricks  made 
there  arc  subjected  to  an  excise  duty  or  tax  of 
about  a  dollar  a  thousand,  which  tax  could  not 
be  equalized,  unless  a  size  was  fixed  for  the  brick; 
and  secondly,  it  enables  a  person  building,  to  know 
the  exact  quantity  of  work  he  can  erect  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  and  prevents  brick-makers 
taking  advantage,  by  sending  out  small  bricks,  or 
making  them  so  large  that  their  insides  may  not 
be  hard  and  well  burnt,  a  circumstance  that  would 
produce  unsound  work,  deficient  in  durability. 

This  law,  as  far  as  regards  the  determination  of 
the  size  of  the  brick,  the  writer  is  now  convinced  is 
good.  No  regulation  appears  to  exist  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  beyond  the  custom  of  the  place  and  the 
caprice  oi  the  maker.  One  man  makes  a  large 
and  fiill  brick,  and  gets  a  good  frice  for  it,  be- 
cauFC  fewer  bricks  will  do  a  given  quantity  of 
work.  Another  sells  cheaper,  but  he  manufactures 
a  smaller  article  ;  and  it  Irequently  happens  that 
when  a  builder  cannot  get  his  whole  supply  fi'om 
one  maker,  he  is  compelled  to  go  to  another,  when 
probably  his  size  will  not  work  in  with  the  first, 
unless  a  previous  bargain  has  been  made  as  to 
dimensions.  The  writer  having  occasion  to  use  a 
large  quantity  of  bricks,  and  having  consumed  the 
first  quantity  delivered,  had  occasion  to  order  many 
thousands  more  from  a  stranger,  for  which  a  written 
contract  was  made,  and  on  their  delivery  he  found 
each  new  brick  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than 
those  previously  used.  On  remonstrating,  he  was 
told  that  no  dimensions  had  been  specified  in  the 
contract;  that  those  delivered  were  of  the  usual 
size,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  no  redress 
could  be  had  ;  notwithstanding  it  took  nearly  one- 
fourth  more  bricks  to  do  the  same  quantity  of  work, 
as  would  have  been  necessary  had  they  been  oi 
the  proper,  or  usual  standard  size,  which,  in  Lon- 
don, is  eight  and  three-quarter  inches  long,  lour 
and  three-eighths  wide,  and  three  and  three-quarter 
inches  thick ;  the  intention  of  these  dimensions 
being,  that  each  brick,  laid  end  to  end,  or  every  two 
bricks  side  to  side,  with  the  necessary  quantity 
of  mortar  between  them,  shall  make  exactly  nine 
inches  of  work  ;  or  that  four  bricks  laid  one  on  an- 
other, will  make  a  loot  perpendicular,  or  twelve 
courses  to  the  yard.     In   Philadelphia,  the  gene- 
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ra!  run  ofbricks  is  eiiiht  and  a  half  inches  lone, 
and  Iburlccn  courst's  wiih  moriar  to  llie  yard 
perpendicular,  liius  conr^uniing  more  bricks  and 
nioriar  than  the  En<iiisli  gauge,  lor  ilie  same 
quantity  of  work.  The  youn^j  engineer  must, 
therefore,  not  only  attend  to  the  qnaliiy,  but  to 
the  size  of  bricks,  whenever  he  makes  contracts 
for  tlieir  purchase. 

Although  clay  has  been  named  as  the  proper 
material  for  making  bricks,  yet  every  clay  will  not 
answer  equally  wed.  Pure  clay  is  quite  white, 
and  in  burning  does  not  change  its  color,  as  may 
be  noticed  in  tobacco  pipes,  which  are  made  from 
if.  The  brown  color  ol"  conmion  clay  is  usually 
derived  from  oxide  of  iron,  and  this  causes  the 
brick  to  assume  a  red  color  when  liurii!  ;  but  as 
red  bricks  are  not  approved  or  used  lur  outside 
work  in  London,  where  more  bricks  are  made  and 
consumed  than  in  any  other  part  of  liie  world,  the 
brickmakers  have  contrived  means  of  changing 
their  color  in  burning  to  a  pale  bufi,  very  much 
resembling  the  color  of  Bath-sione,  and  which 
gives  buildings  a  much  handsomer  appearance, 
and  closer  resemblance  to  stone,  than  would  be 
expected.  The  mode  of  coloring  is  kept  as  secret 
as  possible,  among  the  manufacturers;  but  il  is 
partly  produced  by  mixing  powdered  chalk  with 
the  clay,  and  is,  probably,  greatly  dependent  upon 
the  firing  of  the  kiln  and  the  fuel  used,  since  many 
bricks  that  exhibit  a  beautiliil  and  perfect  bulf 
hue  on  their  ou'.sides,  are  red  and  dark  within,  if 
broken.  i 

A  stiir,  tenacious,  plastic  clay  is  unfit  for  making  i 
bricks,  as  they  generally  split  and  fall  to  pieces  in 
burning.  Brickmakers  call  such  clay  stroiig  earth, 
and  they  prefer  what  they  term  a  7nild  earth  ;  that 
is,  one  of  less  lenacitj^,  and  having  more  the  char- 
acter of  loam.  When  the  loamy  soil  is  not  found 
naturally,  it  is  itnitated  by  adding  sand  in  consi- 
derable quantity  to  earth  that  is  too  strong.  The 
London  brickmakers,  in  addition  to  sand,  con- 
stantly add  a  considerable  quantity  of  breeze  to 
their  clay,  and  they  assert  that  it  is  this  material 
liiat  gives  the  peculiar  character  of  color,  hard- 
ness, and  durability,  to  London  bricks.  This  is 
somewhat  corroborated  by  the  country  bricks, 
made  without  breeze,  being  red  and  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character. 

To  explain  the  term  breeze,  which  seems  to 
perform  so  important  a  pan,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  say  that  throughout  the  immense  metropolis 
London,  no  fuel  is  used  in  any  of  the  houses  but 
bituminous  or  blazi/ig  coal,  very  similar  to  that 
known  in  this  country  as  the  coal  li-om  Richmond 
in  Virgima.  Every  house  has  what  is  called  a 
dust-hole,  in  some  external  part  of  the  premises, 
into  which  the  ashes  and  refuse  of  these  fires  .uv 
put,  and  the  same  place  is  also  a  depository  Ibr 
any  other  olTal  of  the  house,  which  must  not  be 
thrown  into  the  streets.  The  parish  authorities 
contract  with  persons  having  horses  and  carts  to 
clear  these  dust-holes  about  once  a  week  or  ofien- 
er,  without  any  expense  or  trouble  to  the  house- 
keeper, and  the  stuff'  collected  is  all  carried  to 
certain  fixed  depositories  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Here  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, are  daily  employed  in  assorting  and  looking 
over  the  mountains"  ol'  discarded  treasure  thus 
brought  in,  and  now  become  the  property  of  the 
contractor;  apparently  worthless  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  but  iiol  so   in  fact,  for  most  of  the  men 


who  have  undertaken  this  business,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  scavenger  or  strcel-cieaner,  have,  in 
ahnost  every  instance,  amassed  immense  Ibrtuiies. 
Th(!  heaps  of  soil  are  carefully  raked  over,  and 
everj' atom  of  them  passed  through  several  gra- 
dations of  sifting,  with  sieves  of  various  fineness. 
Rags,  old  iron,  metal,  bones,  and  such  things  as 
are  usually  thrown  avvay,  mixed  wiih  the  refuse 
fuel,  form  the  aggregate  of  the  mass,  and  all  these 
things  are  separated  and  placed  in  separate  heaps. 
Here  the  papei'-mak-er  gets  supplied  with  much 
common  rag  ibr  packing-paper.  The  old  iron  is 
returned  to  the  forge  to  be  n)annliictnred  inio  scrap 
iron.  The  hartshorn  and  ivory-black  manulitcturer 
.gets  supplied  with  bone;  much  new  and  uncon- 
sumed  coal  and  cinders  are  obtained,  and  thi.s 
lurnishes  the  only  fuel  with  which  all  the  bricks 
of  London  are  burnt,  while  the  small  and  almost 
incombustible  matter,  consisting  of  very  small 
cinders,  and  new  coal,  fire  dust,  decayed  animal 
matter,  and  whatever  else  may  be  mixed  in  the 
mass  is  breeze.  This  breeze  is  mixed  with  the 
clay,  is  in  a  great  measure  combustible  when  ex- 
posed to  the  high  heat  required  to  burn  bricks,  and 
it  is  said  to  assist  the  brick  in  getting  red  hot 
throughout  its  substance,  and  otherwise  to  improve 
it  very  materially. 

A  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble  is  necessary  in 
preparing  the  earth  lor  making  good  bricks,  in  or- 
der to  reduce  it  to  one  unifiorm  texture,  and  to  de- 
prive it  as  much  as  possible  ol  all  stones  that  might 
destroy  the  form  of  the  brick,  by  breaking  in  ihe 
fire,  or  becoming  vitiified.  The  bricks  of  Phila- 
delphia are  in  general  so  good,  that  we  will  de- 
scribe the  process  used  there  for  making  them,  and 
point  out  where  it  ditlers  from  that  pursued  near 
London.  Tlie  clay  in  both  places  is  invariably 
dug  in  the  autumn,  and  during  the  winter  before 
frost  sets  in.  The  ground  is  divided  out  into 
square  allotments  called  spits,  four  feet  wide  and 
sixteen  feet  long,  which  surface,  when  dug  a  foot 
deep,  furnishes  the  right  quantity  of  earth  for  one 
thousand  bricks,  and  of  course  each  foot  in  depth 
is  equivalent  to  the  same  quantity.  This  earth  is 
shifted  by  barrows  to  an  adjoining  piece  of  ground 
previously  levelled  to  receive  it,  and  sunk  a  little 
under  the  general  surface  to  prevent  water  running 
off.  On  this  it  is  worked,  if  in  a  fit  state  to  make 
bricks,  if  not,  sand  is  added  in  sufficient  c|uantitj', 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  workman,  to 
make  it  sufficiently  short  or  mild,  and  at  this  pe- 
riod the  London  brickmaker  adds  his  breeze, 
which,  answering  the  purpose  of  sand,  it  is  added 
in  less  quantity,  ll  is  then  cut,  slashed,  and  worked 
wiih  the  spade,  adding  waterto  it  to  soften  it;  and 
the  quantity  of  two  spits  being  added  together  in 
one  Iieap,  sufficient  earth  to  make  two  thousand 
bricks  is  exposed  to  the  frost  in  each  heap,  and  the 
more  severe  the  frost  is,  the  better  incorporation 
will  take  place.  Nothing  more  can  be  done  with 
it  until  spring,  when  the  warm  weather  thaws  the 
heaps,  and  if  the  frosting  has  been  effectual  no 
lumps  will  remain,  but  the  whole  will  be  converted 
into  a  iiniibrmly  soil  and  yielding  mass.  If  two 
wet,  the  heaps  are  opened  and  spread  to  dry,  or  if 
too  dry,  more  water  is  added,  before  the  last  work- 
ing with  the  tool,  called  tempering,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  whole  mass  uniformly  smooth  ;  it  is  then 
pressed  and  jiatted  down,  and  covered  with  boards, 
cloths,  or  bushes,  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  sun  and  air,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  moulder. 
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The  iiiouider  works  at  a  tfible  or  bench  in  the  open 
iiir,  covered  by  a  s!ic(i  roof  only,  to  protect  hinn 
from  sun  and  rain,  and  ilie  clay  is  brouii-lit  to  him 
in  ci  barrow  li-om  'he  tempered  heap,  and  is  placed 
liy  the  boy  who  brinix-s  it  on  ', he  left  hand  end  of 
his  tal)le  ;  another  boy  supplies  him  with  dry  sili- 
cious  sand  previously  dug  or  provided,  and  placed 
on  the  right  hand  end  uf  the  table,  and  a  third 
boy  stands  in  front  to  remove  the  bricks  as  last  as 
tiiey  are  formed.  The  mould  is  Ibrmed  of  ma- 
Jiogany  or  other  hard  wood,  bound  willi  iron  lor 
strength,  aaii  cased  with  iron  plate  on  its  top  and 
bolioin,  or  is  sumeiimes  lined  with  thin  iron 
throughout;  moulds  have  been  Ibrmed  wholly  of 
iron,  bat  liiey  are  loo  heavy  for  cxijedilious  work, 
and  too  cold  to  iiandle  in  early  sprimr.  Tiie  mould 
is  lour  siiies  o{'  a  box  without  either  lop  or  boltom,  ! 
as  the  moulding  table  forms  the  boiioni,  and  must  I 
be  very  smooth,  on  which  account,  and  to  [irevent  1 
wear,  it  may  be  covered  with  sheet-iron.  The 
moulder  first  covers  iiis  table  thinly  with  sand,  and  ] 
cutting  off'  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  prepared  I 
clay  wiiit  iiis  iwo  hands,  finger-end  to  fi n, '_>•.■' r- i 
eiid,  to  form  about  a  l)rick  and  a  (juarter,  he  kneads  | 
it  on  the  table,  by  pressini^  on  it  with  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  liisl  drawing  it  towards  him  and 
then  pushing  it  from  him,  and  [tatting  the  ends  to  i 
bring  It  to  a  ii)rm  similar  to  the  mould  into  wiiich 
it  is  to  be  introduced,  (die  mould  having  been  pre- 
viously sunded,)  and  presses  it  down  with  Ibrce,  so 
as  to  fill  up  all  the  corners.  The  superfluous  earth 
is  now  cLit  off  by  running  a  steel  tool  like  a  large 
thick  knife,  called  a  plane,  along  the  top  of  the 
mould,  when  the  top  of  the  brick  is  sanded, 
and  a  thin  board,  called  a  turning  board,  as  wide 
as  the  mould,  nnd  three  inches  longer  tiiaii  it  is, 
is  laid  over  it,  and  the  whole  being  inverted, 
the  mould  may  be  raised  carefully  by  the  two 
hands,  and  tlie  soft  brick  will  be  left  on  I  he 
turning  board,  in  which  state  it  is  taken  away. 
Should  any  clay  remain  about  llie  mould,  it  is  now 
cleaned  out  and  sanded,  to  prepare  it  lor  the  next 
brick.  It  should  here  be  observed,  that  the  mould 
must  be  full  half  an  inch  or  more  longer,  and  a 
(juarter  inch  wider  and  Idgher,  ihan  the  brick  in- 
tended to  be  produced,  as  all  clay  will  shrink  thus 
much  in  drying,  and  sometimes  more. 

In  order  to  receive  the  bricks  when  moulded,  a 
high  and  open  i)iece  of  ground  is  provided  called 
the  floor,  and  this  is  li)rmed  into  what  are  called 
hacks.  The  iiacks  are  perfectly  level  projeclions 
of  earth  about  two  feet  wide,  and  rising  six  or 
eight  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  floor,  and 
are  iitty  yards  or  more  in  length,  for  receiving  tlie 
bricks  to  be  dried;  and  they  should  run  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  in  order  that  both  sides  of  the 
pile  may  receive  its  due  proportion  of  sun-shine, 
and  they  tnust  be  about  liiur  (ijet  apart  to  allow 
wheeling  with  a  barrow  between  them.  The  boy 
that  receives  the  bricks  from  the  moulder,  holds 
ihem  by  the  ends  of  the  turning-board  and  places 
them  on  a  barrow  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
with  a  high  raised  stage  of  frame- work,  that  is  le- 
vel when  the  barrow  is  running,  and  hokls  twentv 
bricks.  It  must  run  upon  planks  lo  prevent  con- 
cussion to  the  yet  lender  bricks.  He  carries  them 
to  a  hack  and  lays  them  regularly  upon  it,  leaving 
the  turning  boards  under  them  until  the  row  is 
nearly  filled,  and  this  allows  time  lor  the  bricks  to 
dry  and  become  a  little  hard  on  the  surlace,  which 
they  will  do  in  half  an  hour  in  fine  weather.     An- 


other who  ia  in  attendance  at  the  hacks,  takes 
them  up  and  moves  them  to  the  next  adjoining 
hack,  previously  covered  wiih  sand  raked  smooth; 
and  ill  lining  so,  places  them  on  their  edijes  by  in- 
clining the  turning-board  with  one  hand,  and  ap- 
plying the  other  to  the  brick,  while  he  slides  away 
the  boards  to  be  returned  in  the  empty  barrow  to 
the  n)oulder.  The  soft  bricks  are  thus  disposed  in 
an  angular  manner  like  a  worm  fence,  but  in  no 
case  more  than  two  inches  asunder  in  the  widest 
part,  and  not  touching  any  where.  The  row  or 
liack  being  finished,  the  bricks  are  sanded  on  their 
lops,  and  if  the  hack  is  long,  the  bricks  at  the  end 
first  put  down,  will  be  dry  enough  to  peraiit  a  se- 
cond tier  to  be  laid  upon  them,  and  so  on  until 
eight  tiers  or  layers  are  so  disposed,  which  is  the 
greaiesi  number  that  can  be  placed  without  dan- 
ue.r  of  crushing  or  spoiling  the  shape  of  the  lower 
bricks,  and  this  number  should  not  be  attempted 
unless  the  hacks  are  long,  and  the  weather  fine 
and  dry.  The  object  of  placing  the  bricks  in  this 
open  manner,  is  to  permit  the  air  to  blow  through 
and  dry  them  as  elieclually  as  possible,  but  they 
must  not  dry  too  rapidly,  as  that  will  cause  them 
to  crack.  Should  the  sun  be  two  powerful,  the 
hack  will  require  shelter,  which  is  obtained  by 
conslructiuiT  a  number  of  ligiil  Irames  of  a  kind  of 
basket  work  of  twigs  and  straw  interwoven. 
They  are  six  feet  long,  as  high  as  the  hacks,  and 
made  as  light  as  possible.  The  straw  hurdles  are 
so  uscliil,  no  brickmaker  should  be  without  them  ; 
they  aflord  shelter  against  both  sun,  rain,  and 
fl-ost,  (which  are  tlie  greatest  enemies  of  the  brick- 
maker  in  tliis  stage  of  the  business,)  or  they  are 
set  up  in  ansrular  positions  to  catch  and  direct  ihe 
wind  into  the  hacks,  if  the  bricks  dry  too  slowly. 
Should  violent  rains  come  on  which  might  destroy 
all  the  work,  the  top  of  the  hacks  nmsi  be  thaich- 
ed,  by  placiui]!:  long  wheat  or  rye  straw  transversely 
across  their  tops,  keeping  it  from  blowing  away  by 
planks  laid  lengihwise  on  them.  The  hacks  are 
raised  above  tlie  natural  soil,  lor  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  lower  tier  of  bricks  out,  oj"  the  wet, 
should  rain  occur. 

In  about  a  week  the  bricks  will  be  sufficiently 
dry  lor  lurniiifj,  which  is  done  by  moving  them 
from  the  hack  on  which  they  were  first  dried,  to 
the  ailjacent  one  left  empty  to  receive  them.  They 
are  now  disposed  as  belbre  upon  their  eilges,  but 
are  put  parallel  lo  each  other,  about  one  inch  apart, 
and  the  side  that  was  belbre  downwards  is  turned 
upwards.  In  the  second  tier  or  course,  each  brick 
is  placed  over  the  opening  between  the  two  below, 
and  so  of  all  courses  that  succeed  iiniil  the  eight 
tiers  are  again  completed.  In  this  manner  ihey 
still  expose  considerable  surface  to  the  air,  and  as 
ihe  bricks  have  now  become  tolerably  dry,  and  do 
not  require  sun,  the  last  drying  hacks  are  some- 
times covered  lor  their  whole  extent  with  a  slight 
thatched  rool^  to  protect  ihem  from  rain  ;  or  if  the 
kiln  is  not  ready,  they  are  sometimes  moved  into  a 
building  lor  safety.  The  hacks  someiimes  require 
turning  three  or  lour  times  before  the  bricks  are 
sufficiently  dry  for  the  kiln,  and  the  drying  usu- 
ally takes  from  three  to  five  weeks,  depending  on 
the  state  of  the  weather. 

Bricks  are  always  made  by  piece  work  near 
London,  where  a  skillul  moulder,  having  all  things 
in  good  order  around  him,  will  mould  and  hack 
from  five  to  seven  thousand  in  a  day  of  fourteen 
hours  work,  or  about  five  hundred  bricks  per  hour; 
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but  (o  accomplish  this  he  will  require  six  hands  to 
wait  on  him,  all  oC  which  are  children.  They  sup- 
ply him  with  the  temperoci  clay  and  sand,  and  wa- 
ter to  dip  his  tools  into,  remove  the  bricks  a?  fast 
as  they  are  moulded,  and  return  (he  turnici^  boards. 

VViien  small  quantities  of  brick  are  required  in 
a  country  where  they  cannot  be  obtained,  or  (or 
particular  jobs,  the  clay  may  be  tempered  and 
mixed  by  placiufr  it  on  a  hard  boiton],  an  i  work- 
ing it  by  a  shovel  or  spade  with  water,  and  tramp- 
ling it  in  the  manner  already  described  for  [)ud- 
(lling  instead  of  waiting  for  a  frost  to  break  it 
down.  In  this  case  more  water  must  be  added 
than  is  fit  tor  tempering  brick  earth,  but  it  can  be 
got  rid  of  afterwards  by  draininij  it  away,  or  ex- 
posing the  earth  to  dry;  when  the  mouhhnij  and 
drying  must  be  conducted  as  above  described,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  the  demand 
lor  bricks  is  enormously  ijreat,  the  large  brick- 
makers  adopt  a  (liricreiit  methotl  to  that  above  de- 
scribed ibr  tempering  and  preparing  their  clay, 
but  there  is  no  vari;\tion  in  the  manner  of  mould- 
ing and  dryiuii  upon  the  hacks.  The  clav  is  dug' 
in  autumn  and  frosted  as  usual  ;  but  instead  of  be- 
ing piled  in  ridges  or  small  hea|)S,  the  whole  is 
wheeled  into  one  immense  pile,  as  frosting  the  in- 
terior is  of  less  importance  when  machinery  is 
used.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost  the  clay  is 
carried  in  navigators'  barrows  to  a  mill  called  a 
pug-mill,  where  it  is  worked  by  liorse  power,  and 
incorporated  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  sand, 
chalk,  or  other  material,  and  water,  which  is  olien 
pumped  up  and  delivered  into  the  mill,  by  the 
same  power,  in  such  quantit}^  as  will  reduce  the 
whole  earth  to  so  thin  a  state  that  it  is  just  capa- 
ble of  running  from  an  opening  made  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mill  lor  its  discharge.  It  is  received 
upon  a  wire  sieve  or  strainer,  that  stops  all  stones 
or  Ibrcign  ingredients,  if  their  size  would  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  bricks  about  to  be  made.  Two 
capacious  ponds  or  reservoirs,  about  three  or  four 
leet  deep,  are  Ibrmed  for  receiving  this  diluted 
earth,  and  they  are  so  placed  in  respect  to  the  mill, 
that  its  produce  can  be  discharged  into  either  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  wooden  shoots  or  spouts. 
The  pugged  stuff  is  conducted  into  one  reservoir 
until  it  is  quite  filled,  when  it  is  turned  into  the 
other;  and  while  the  second  is  filling,  the  earthy 
matter  subsides  in  the  first,  leaving  nothinir  but 
clear  water  at  the  surface,  and  this  is  carefully 
drawn  off  by  withdrawing  pegs,  that  are  placed 
very  close,  one  below  the  other,  from  holes  in  a 
thick  plank  let  into  the  upper  part  of  the  reservoir. 
In  this  way  the  water  is  drained  off  and  runs  to 
waste,  leaving  a  finely  divided  and  most  equable 
mud  in  the  reservoir,  which  becomes  of  such  con- 
sistence by  draining,  that  it  can  be  taken  up  by 
shovels,  put  into  barrows,  and  be  taken  away. 
The  discharge  of  the  mill  is  then  again  turned  into 
the  first  reservoir,  which  fills,  while  a  similar  drain- 
ing and  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  second  is 
taking  place.  In  this  manner  the  clay  is  more 
minutely  divided  and  broken  up,  or  tempered,  than 
could  possibly  be  done  by  the  former  process  o/" 
hand  labor,  and  in  its  soft  state,  when  first  moved, 
is  in  excellent  condition  (or  receiving  finely  sifted 
breeze,  or  any  thing  else  that  may^^be  necessary 
lor  improving  the  quality  or  color  of  the  brick. 
After  this,  all  that  is  necessary  for  rendering  the 
earth  fit  tor  the  moulder,  is  a  lew  days  exposure  to 


•he  air,  to  make  it  suflii-iently  dry  for  his  use  ;  and 
then  tlie  process  proceeds  exactly  as  belbre  de- 
scribed, unless  indeed  a  patent  moulding  machine 
should  be  employed,  instead  of  a  hand  moulder, 
for  f  )rming  the  bricks,  and  then  the  compost  is  de- 
livered to  the  machine,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  said  to  produce  more  compact  bricks 
than  liand  mouldini,'',  because  greater  pressure  is 
exerted  to  compress  the  clay  into  the  mould  than 
can  be  exerted  by  a  man  working  the  whole  day 
throuifh. 

All  that  now  retnains  to  be  done,  is  the  burning 
of  the  bricks,  which  is  an  operation  of  great  nice- 
ty, because,  if  not  burnt  enough  they  will  be  soft 
and  worthless,  and,  if  over  done,  they  viirily,  loose 
their  shape,  and  olien  run  together  so  as  to  be  in- 
separable and  useless.  Accordingly,  various  me- 
thods have  been  adopted  Ibr  producing  the  due  de- 
gree of  firing  as  it  is  called.  In  general,  bricks 
are  burnt,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  in 
a  kind  of  building  constructed  Ibr  the  purpose,  and 
called  a  brick-kun  ;  but  in  London,  the  burning 
constantly  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  the  brick.^ 
bein^  made  up  into  immense  quadrangular  piles, 
consisting  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  thousand 
bricks  in  each.  The  built  kiln  is  ihoujilit  by  many 
to  produce  the  best  bricks,  or  at  all  events,  a  larger 
proportion  of  good  bricks  out  of  any  given  quan- 
tity, and  must  certainly  consume  less  fuel  ;  but  as 
they  are  never  adopted  in  the  immense  brick  man- 
ufiiclories  of  London,  where  no  pains  or  expense 
for  conducting  the  concerns  in  the  best  and  most 
advantageous  manner  is  spared,  this  is  evidence 
that  there  must  be  some  objections  to  them  ;  Ibr  if 
they  possessed  real  advantages,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  they  would  be  adopted. 

A  brick-kiln,  as  usually  constructed^  is  formed 
of  bricks  built  info  a  square  form  like  a  house, 
with  very  thick  side  walls,  and  a  wide  door-way  at 
each  end,  for  taking  in  and  carrying  out  tlie  bricks; 
but  these  doors  are  built  up  with  soft  bricks  laid  in 
clay,  while  the  kiln  is  burning,  and  a  temporary 
roofing  of  any  light  material  is  generally  placed 
over  the  kiln  to  protect  the  raw  bricks  from  rain 
while  setting,  and  so  made  that  it  may  be  removed 
after  the  kihi  is  fired.  The  English  kilns  are  ge- 
nerally thirteen  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  twelve 
feet  high,  which  size  contains  and  burns  20,000 
bricks  at  once.  Wood  is  the  usual  fuel  used  in 
these  kilns,  and  they  are  frequently  built  with  par- 
titions, for  containing  the  fuel  and  Ibr  supporting 
the  bricks,  in  the  form  of  arches,  as  will  be  pre- 
sently described.  A  brick-kiln  has  no  flue  or  chim- 
ney, as  its  chief  purpose  is  to  direct  the  heat  of 
the  fire  through  the  body  of  bricks  piled  above  it. 
To  ellect  this  they  must  be  placed  in  a  particular 
form  with  great  care,  and  this  operation  is  called 
seitinrr  the  kiln,  and  is  performed  by  one  or  two 
men  who  understand  the  business,  and  to  whom 
Ihe  raw  bricks  are  delivered  in  barrows.  The 
form  of  the  setting  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  in 
the  country  kilns,  or  London  clamps,  except  that 
in  the  latter,  the  arches  are  mucii  smaller,  be- 
cause wood  is  only  used  for  kindling,  and  not  lor 
burning. 

The  bottom  of  the  kiln  is  laid  in  regular  rows, 
of  two  or  three  bricks  wide,  with  an  interval  of 
two  bricks  between  each,  and  these  rows  are  so 
many  walls  extending  lengthvvise  of  the  kiln,  and 
running  (|uite  through  it ;  they  are  built  at  least 
six  or  eight  courses  high,  so  as  to  give  the  kiln  the 
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appeaiance  shown  in  Fig.  120,  which  is  an  end 
view  ol"  it.  And  this  is  permanent  work,  or  work 
that  remains  in  the  kihis  that  have  fire-places  huili 
ill  their  floors,  or  has  to  he  formed  every  lime  the 
kihi  is  set,  when  it  has  a  Hat  boiloin.  Tiie  inter- 
vals hi'tween  the  walls  are  laid  first  witli  shavin<fs, 
or  light  and  dry  brushwood,  or  any  thing  that  vvili 
kindle  easily,  then  with  larger  brushwood  cut  into 
short  lengths,  that  it  may  pack  in  a  compact  man- 
ner ;  and,  lastly,  with  logs  of  split  Ihckory,  or 
strong  burning  wood.  This  done,  the  over-span- 
ning or  formation  of  the  arches  is  conuiienced  ;  lor 
this  purpose  every  course  of  bricks  is  made  lo  ex- 
tend an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  course  imme- 
diately below  it,  for  five  courses  in  height,  taking 
care  to  skintle  well  behind,  that  is,  to  hack  up,  or 
fill  up  with  bricks  against  the  over-spanners.  An 
equal  number  of  courses,  on  the  opposite  side  ol' 
the  arch,  is  then  set  as  before,  and  thus  the  arch 
is  formed,  which  is  called  rounding,  and  is  a  nic, 
and  imjjortant  operation,  for  if  the  arch  fails  or  ialls 
in,  the  (ire  may  be  extinguished,  or  many  of  the 
bricks  above  the  arch  may  be  broken.  Tiie  inter- 
mediate spaces  between  the  arches  are  now  filled 
up,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  surli^ce  lo  a  level,  and 
then  the  setting  of  the  kiln  proceeds  with  regulari- 
ty until  it  obtains  its  full  height.  In  setting  the 
kiln,  not  only  in  its  body,  but  in  the  arclies  also, 
the  ends  of  the  bricks  touch  each  other,  but  nar- 
row sjiaces  must  be  left  between  the  sides  of  every 
brick  lor  the  fire  to  play  through,  and  this  is  done 
by  placing  the  bricks  on  their  edges,  and  following 
what  is  called  the  rule  of  three  upon  three,  by 
brickmakers,  reversing  the  direction  of  each  course 
as  shown  at  Ficc.  121.  The  kiln  being  filled,  the 
top  course  is  laid  with  flat  bricks,  so  disposed,  that 
one  brick  covers  part  of  three  others,  which  pro- 
cess is  called  platting. 

The  kilns  of  Philadelphia  are  constructed  and 
managed  in  a  manner  very  nearly  according  with 
the  above  description  of  the  country  kilns  of  Eng- 
land, but  they  are  larger,  having  an  average  vvidtli 
of  twenty-eight  feet  in  the  clear,  and  are  higher; 
but  the  bricks  are  not  laid  more  than  thirty-five  or 
thirty-six  courses.  There  are  seven  arches  or 
firing  holes  in  the  end,  each  two  feet  high  by  six- 
teen inches  wide,  and  the  distance  between  each 
arch  is  three  bricks.  Such  a  kiln  holds  140,000 
bricks,  and  consumes  from  foity  to  fifiy  cords  of 
wood  for  burning  them. 

The  kiln  being  built,  or  finished,  the  firing  suc- 
ceeds; and  this  is  the  most  delicate  operation,  and 
one  that  requires  practice.  "^iMie  fuel  is  kindled 
under  the  arches,  but  requires  close  watching  and 
attendance,  for  being  in  a  large  body,  it  would 
burn  violently  and  produce  so  sudden  a  iieat  as 
would  crack  and  spoil  the  lowest  bricks.  To  check 
the  burning,  the  arch  holes  or  mouths  arc  closed 
with  dry  bricks,  or  even  smeared  with  wet  clay, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  and  rapid 
combustion  that  would  ensue.  The  fire  must  be 
made  to  smother  rather  than  burn,  in  order  ihal 
by  its  gentle  heat  it  may  evaporate  away  the  hu- 
midity that  remains  in  the  bricks,  and  produce  dry- 
ing rather  than  burning.  The  slow  fire  requires 
lo  be  kept  up  about  three  days  and  three  nights, 
by  occasionally  opening  the  vents,  to  sup|»ly  air 
and  additional  fuel,  and  closing  or  partially  closing 
them,  until  the  fire  gets  up,  as  the  workmen  call 
It,  that  is  to  say,  until  it  has  Ibund  its  way  through 
all  the  chinks  and  openings  between  the  bricks. 


and  begins  lo  heat  those  at  the  top  of  the  kiln. 
To  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  fire,  the  top  of  the 
kiln  nmst  be  watched,  and  as  soon  as  the  smoke 
clianijies  color  liom  a  light  to  a  dark  hue,  the  dry- 
ing is  complete,  and  the  fire  may  be  urged.  The 
first,  or  white  smoke,  called  water-smoke,  is,  in 
liict,  little  else  but  the  steam  of  the  water  while 
evaporating,  and  when  that  is  gone,  the  real  smoke 
of  the  fuel  succeeds,  and  now  the  vents  may  be 
opened  to  admit  full  draught,  and  a  strong  fire  kept 
up  for  from  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours  ;  but  the 
heat  musi  not  be  white  or  so  strong  as  to  melt 
or  vitrily  the  i)ricks,  and  whenever  it  appears  to  be 
increasing  too  rapidly,  ihe  vents  must  be  partially 
closed.  By  this  time  the  kiln,  if  it  contains  thirty- 
five  courses,  will  be  found  to  have  sunk  about  nine 
inches  ;  but  the  stronger  the  clay  the  more  it  will 
shrink,  and  ii  is  by  this  sinking  thai  the  workman 
knows  when  the  kiln  is  sufficiently  burnt.  The 
experience  of  burning  a  few  kilns  will  show  how 
much  the  clay  of  that  particular  place  yields  to  the 
firing.  When  it  is  thus  ascertained  that  the  kiln 
is  done,  the  vent-holes,  and  all  other  chinks  through 
which  air  can  enter,  arc  carefully  stopped  with 
bricks  and  clay,  and  in  this  state  it  remains  until 
the  bricks  arc  cold  enough  to  be  taken  down,  when 
they  are  distributed  for  use. 

From  the  nature  of  the  above  process  it  will  be 
evident  that  bricks  of  very  different  qualities  will 
be  found  in  the  same  kiln  ;  ihr  as  the  fire  is  all  ap- 
plied below,  the  lower  bricks  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity will  be  burnt  lo  great  hardness,  or,  perhaps, 
vitrified  ;  those  in  the  middle  will  be  well  burnt ; 
and  those  at  the  top,  which  are  not  only  most  dis- 
tant from  the  fire,  but  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
will  be  merely  baked,  and  not  burnt  ai  all ;  con- 
sequently, if  they  can  be  used,  they  must  be  re- 
served for  inside  work,  that  is  not  exposed  to 
weather,  or  they  will  soon  fail  and  crumble  to 
pieces. 

(n  the  London  method  of  open  clamp  burning, 
without  any  kiln,  the  piling  and  disposition  of  the 
bricks  is  the  same  as  above  described,  except  that 
the  bottom  arches  are  much  smaller,  as  they  arc 
only  intended  to  contain  brushwood  to  produce 
the  first  kindling,  and  not  for  the  future  supply  of 
fuel.  No  fuel  is  used  except  the  breeze  cinders 
and  small  coal  belbre  described,  and  this  is  distri- 
buted by  means  of  a  sieve,  witli  wires  about  half 
an  inch  apart,  over  every  course  as  it  is  latd  near 
the  bottom,  and  over  every  other  alternate  course, 
or  every  third  course  higlver  up  in  tlie  kiln.  The 
first  layers  of  this  fuel  are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  thickness ;  but  they  diminish  as  they 
ascend,  because  the  action  of  the  heat  is  to  ascend, 
consequently  thc-e  is  not  the  same  necessity  lor 
fuel  in  the  upper,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln. 
The  brushwood  in  the  bottom  ignites  the  lower 
stratum  of  fuel,  and  fiom  the  nature  of  its  distri- 
bution, the  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  joints 
will  be  filled  willi  it,  and  thus  the  fire  gradually 
spreads  itself  upwards,  and  the  whole  clamp  is 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  bricks  and  burning  fuel. 
The  heat  is  therelbie  much  more  generally  distri- 
buted throughout  the  whole  mass,  and  in  order  lo 
confine  it,  the  cmire  outside  of  the  clam|)  is  thickly 
plastered  with  wet  clay  and  sand,  the  bottom  lioles 
being  o|)ened  or  shut  as  occasion  may  require  for 
regulating  the  draught  of  air. 

Notwithstanding  the  heat  is  much  more  equably 
distributed  throughout  tliis  Ibrm  of  kiln,  yet  the 
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outside  bricks  a!!  around  receive  very  liltie  ailvau- 
taire  i'roni  tiie  fire,  and  are  never  burnt  ;  but  heinfr 
on  l!ie  outside  liiey  are  easily  removed,  and  are 
reserved  lor  the  outside  casinfr  ol"  the  next  clamp 
that,  may  be  built ;  iind  being  then  turned  with 
their  unbaked  sides  inwards,  some  ol'them  become 
available.  On  takinii!;  down  tiie  clamp,  ihe  bricks 
are  assorted,  in  London,  into  three  separate  par- 
cels or  varieties,  according;  to  their  perli^ciion  and 
goodness.  Those  that  are  burnt  very  hard  but 
have  not  lost  their  figure  or  shape,  are  called 
malms,  or  malm-Cacings,  or  malm-paviors,  and  are 
used  (or  facing  good  work ;  or  li)r  paving,  lor 
which  their  hardness  makes  them  peculiarly  suita- 
ble. The  main  body  of  the  clamp  produces  well 
burnt  and  regularly  Ibrmed  bricks  called  stocks, 
vj'Ah  which  the  ijenerality  ol" houses  are  built ;  anti 
such  as  are  iniperiectly  burnt,  and  are  soir,  are 
called  pl(tce  bricks.  These  last  are  used  lor  inside 
partitions,  backing  walls  that  are  to  be  plastered 
u|)on,  and  other  work  that  is  neither  exposed  to 
the  ej-e  or  the  weather.  These  several  varieties 
of  brick  have  each  a  separate  price,  the  best  being 
worth  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  worst.  If  the 
fire  has  not  been  carclully  attended  to,  and  has 
been  permitted  to  get  too  violent,  a  few  of  the 
lower  bricks  will  become  distorted  by  partial  fu- 
eion,  and  may  fuse  and  adhere  torrether,  when 
they  are  called  clinkers,  and  are  useless  lor  build- 
infJT  purposes,  but  tbrm  an  excellent  road  material. 


high  authorities  in  explanation,  and  even  in  some 
respects  advancing o|)inioiis  at  variance  with  theirs. 

But,  sir,  as  the  published  reports  of  those  emi- 
nent :nen's  labors  rarely  liill  into  the  hands  of  prac- 
tical farmers,  and  are  but  impcrlectly  understood 
i)y  them,  I  am  induced  to  step  forward,  and  en- 
deavor to  express  my  ideas  upon  a  subject  so  im- 
portant to  agriculturists,  in  a  plain  manner,  and 
not  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  |)ractical  men, 
to  whom  t!ie  Ibllowing  hints  may  prove  more  ac- 
ceptable, from  being  the  result  of  practical  expe- 
rience, and  nottbunded  on  theory  alone. 

Although  I  address  myself  to  you,  sir,  at  the 
present  moment,  1  may  in  lact  be  considered  as 
attempting  to  explain  my  sentiments  to  the  numer- 
ous, intelligent,  and  highly  respectable  tenantry 
upon  your  extensive  A^or^jZA"  estates,  men  whose, 
liberality  will,  I  am  convinced,  excuse  me  in  any 
harsh  expression  which  may  drop  from  my  pen 
while  attempting  to  deliver  my  sentiments  upon  a 
subject  with  which  their  respective  interests  are 
inseparably  connected.  Some  men,  who  have 
had  tlie  advantage  of  superior  information,  will 
consider  the  greater  part  of  the  Ibllowing  ol>3er?a- 
tions  as  extraneous,  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  un- 
called lor;  and  to  such  men  they  actually  are  so  : 
but  they  will  please  to  recollect,  there  are  many 
very  meritorious  occupiers  of  land,  who  hav-p:  not 
had  the  same  means  ol  obtaining  information  Upon 
liiricultural  subjects,  and  that  to  such  persons  the 


[n  this  country  the  names  of  bricks  are  dilferent,  'following  hints  may  be  of  service;  and  I  may  be 
but  derived  li"om  the  same  source,  being  called  ',  allowed  the  privilege  of  saying,  without  much 
hard  burnt  or  arch  bricks,  body  bricks,  and  soft  or  j  't-ar  of  contradiction,  that  it  sometimes  happens, 
salmon  bricks  ;  though  this  last  name  is  generally  j  where  llirmers  have,  by  means  of  precept,  exam- 
altered  by  workmen  into  sammy.     The  goodness  '  pic,  or   dint  of  experience,  obtained   a  competent 


of  a  brick  is  derived  from  its  regular  shape  and  ap- 
pearance, its  tenacity  and  hardness,  its  sound,  and 
by  its  not  absorbing  water,  or  being  aH'ected  by 


or  even  superior  agricultural  knowled<je,  they  do 
not  always  practise  to  the  extent  of  their  informa- 
tion.    A  monitor  is  a  wholesome  physician  for  the 


frost.     The  tenacity  and   hardness  are  judired  of  ;./)'a!7/i€s  rf  human  nature,  though  not   always  an 
by  striking  one   brick  against  another,  or  lettinir   acceptable  one^ 


them  fall  upon  stone  pavement.  Good  bricks 
should  have  a  sound  approaching  to  that  of  a  me- 
tal when  so  treated,  and  they  ought  to  ring,  and 


I  will  now,  Sir,  enter  upon  my  subject,  and  will, 
with  your  permission  (with  a  view  to  ease  and 
freedotn  in  expression)  consider  myself  as  address- 


bear  a  very  hard  blow  with  the  edije  of  the  trowel,  !  ing  my  remarks  to  j'our  tenantry 

belbre  they  divide.     If  they  readily  break  with  a       I  will  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  wide  range 


blow,  or  crumble  to  dust  by  a  fall,  such  bricks  are 
of  the  soft  or  sammy  kind,  and  are  unfit  Ibr  intro- 
duction into  a  heavy  wall,  particularly  on  the  out- 
side of  it,  as  they  will  be  sure  to  be  attacked  bv 
frost,  and  crumble  to  pieces.     The  absorbency  of 


ol  manures  generally,  but  confine  my  remarks 
more /Jflr/iCi//flr/]/ to  what  has  been  aptly  termed 
the  Farmer's  Sheet  Anchor^  Farm    Yard  IV]  a- 

N  U  R  E. 

My  observation   and  experience  justify  me  in 


bricks  is  judged  of  by  vvei»ihing  them  in  the  dry    stating,  that  the  husbandinij  of  li^rm  yard  manure 


state,  and  then  soaking  them  in  water  for  an  hour, 
and  weighing  them  again.  Those  bricks  that 
take  up  the  greatest  quantity  of  water,  are  the 
least  fit  for  use,  when  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  its 
action.  The  average  weight  of  a  sound  and  dry 
ijondon  stock  bricK,  is  four  pounds  fill een  ounces 
averdnpois. 


ON    THE    HUSBANDING    OF    FAR>I-YARD    MA- 
MURE,  AND  ON  OTHER   RURAL    SUBJECTS. 

To  Thos.  Wm.  Coke,  Esq. 

Honored  Sir — After  the  minute  inquiries  into 
(he  subject  of  manures,  and  the  co[)ious  elucida- 
tion thereof  upon  chymical  principles,  carried  on  jdish  turnips,  or  some  other  rich  food,  and  the  re^- 
and  developed  by  able  philosophical  men,  it  will  fuse  and  waste  of  such  food  tiirown  about  the 
appear  presumptuous  in  me  (a  humble  individual, 'yard,  increase  the  value  of  the  manure;  it  also 
having  no  pretension  to  scientific  knowledge)  thus  j  attracts  the  pigs  to  the  yard.  Those  industriouf 
takiuix  up  the  pen,  and  attempting  to  tbilow  such  I  and  useful  animals  root  the  straw  and  dung  about 
Vol.  VII-51 


IS  (generally  speaking)  either  imperfectly  under- 
stood, or  not  eufficienily  attended  to  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk. 

The  principal  error  in  the  common  method  of 
manufacturing  farm-yard  <lung,  in  Norfolk,  ori- 
ginates with  the  prevalent  ciisiom  of  keeping  the 
dung  arising  from  dilTcrent  descriptions  oi'animals 
in  separate  heaps  or  departments,  and  appl)-iiig 
the  same  to  the  land  without  intermixture,  and  in 
an  improper  state. 

It  is  customary  to  keep  the  fattening  neat  cattle 
in  yards  by  themselves,  and  the  manure  arising 
from  them  is  of  good  quality,  because  the  excre^ 
ment  of  fat  cattle  is  richer  than  that  of  lean  ones: 
fattening  cattle  are  fed  with  oil-cake,  corn,  Swe^ 
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in  FPiiiv.h  of  ixrairifs  of  corn,  bils  of  SweJish  lur- 
ni|)s=,  iiiiil  other  lijoJ,  by  wliich  inenns  the  luiUiure 
ill  the  yjir.l  btico'ues  iniiniately  inleiinixcd,  aiul  is 
I'roporlioniilly  incre.'u^cc!  in  Viihie.  'I'hc  Ifciliiig 
lriiiiii!:s  !\ii(l  cribs  in  tiie  ynrd  shouiii  (lor  obvious 
r.'iiions)  bo  siiilied  lirqueiitly. 

The  stars  neat  cattle  are  also  kept  in  yards  by 
iheinselvc?.  The  manure  arising  liom  ihoni  is  ol' 
a  very  interior  (b'scription,  and  il  Ireqnenily  bap- 
1  ens  that  a  puperabnniiaiice  of  straw  is  thrown 
mil  of  the  barn  iU  one  time,  more  than  thes1oci< 
in  liie  yard  can  tread  down  properly:  besides, 
ihere  is  "not  now  tiie  same  inducement  for  pigs  to 
root  the  s:ra\y  aboat  in  the  yard  as  there  was  pre- 
vious 10  the  introduction  of  thresliinir  machines. 
The  b.irn  door  in  llie  store  cattle  yard  is  now  the 
jiriiicipai  attraction  for  pigs,  and  ihey  in  a  great 
measure  neglect  tlic  other  parts  of  the  yard,  unless 
•where  the  siock  of  pigs  kept  is  so  large  that  they 
are  compelled,  by  the  imperious  law  of  necessity, 
10  seek  out  lor  their  sustenance  in  a  more  distant 
and  less  productive  station  than  iminediateiy  at 
llie  barn  door. 

Tlie  horse  dung  is  usual!}'  thrown  out  at  the 
Ftable  doors,  and  there  accumulates  in  large  lieaps: 
it  is  sometimes  spread  a  little  about,  but  more 
peneraily  not  at  all,  unless  where  necessary  for 
tlie  convenience  of  ingress  and  egress,  or  periiaps 
to  allow  the  water  to  drain  away  from  the  stable 
door.  Horse  dung  lyin<r  in  such  heaps,  very  soon 
leriiients  and  heats  to  an  excess:  tli^'  centre  of  tlie 
lieap  is  liiirned  or  charred  to  a  dry  white  substance, 
|)rovincialiy  termed  fire  faaged.  Dung  in  tiiis 
state  loses  from  50  tu  75  per  cent,  of  its  value, 
'i'he  diliizent  and  attentive  llirmer  should  guard 
iiijainsl  such  profligate  waste  of  propcrl}'.  'I'he 
remedy  is  easy,  viz.  by  never  allowing  the  dung 
111  accumulate  in  any  considerable  quantities  at 
tlie  stable  doors:  suppose  it  was  an  csiabiisheu 
rule  thai  every  day,  as  soon  as  the  yard-man  has 
gone  throuirh  his  regular  routine  of  morning's 
work,  such  as  foddering  cattle,  feeding  pigs.  &c. 
he  should  lake  a  horse,  or  some  other  draught  I 
animal,  with  a  light  cart,  and  remove  the  horse  | 
dmig  iiom  the  stable  doors,  and  spread  it  about 
Ihesfore  cattle  yards.  To  this  plan  will  be  ob- 
jected the  pleas  ot"  trouble  and  expense:  in  an- 
ewerlhaveto  say,  irowfc/c  should  never  be  con- 
sidered by  industrious  farmers;  and  I  think  I  can 
readily  prove,  there  will  be  no  additional  expense 
in  carrying  the  plan  into  efTect.  The  yard-man 
having  finished  liis  morning's  work  oi'foddeiing 
cattle,  feeding  pigs,  &c.  seldom  does  more  than 
idle  about  the  yard,  and  leaning  upon  his  fork  until 
the  s;ock  refjuire  a  second  supply  of  food.  His 
spare  time  would  be  more  beneficially  employeii 
in  reniovinrr  the  horse  dung,  which,  at  most,  would 
not  be  more  than  half  an  hour's  job  of  a  day. 
'i'hcre  generally  is,  or  always  ought  to  be,  about 
every  firm  premises,  a  light  cart,  for  what  is  called 
oi'.djobs.  These  carts  will  be  very  suitable  for  re- 
moving the  horse  dung  ;  and  as  to  animals  (odraw 
those  carls,  there  are  few  fi\rms  -without  having 
one  cr  more  idle  horses,  or  other  beasts  of  burden, 
upon  the  ostablishmenl ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
fivoriie  old  hack-horse,  a  mule  or  ponj'^  to  carry 
the  errand  boy,  a  mare  that  has  a  Ibal,  or  a  horae 
0  llltle  lame,  and  not  fit  for  constant  work,  an  old 
working  ox  turned  off"  to  fatten,  a  bull,  (where 
one  is  kept)  a  little  gentle  work  would  do  him  good, 
insomuch  it  would  keep  him  more  quiet  in  the 


pasture  ;  or  even  suppose  the  master  or  misiress'a 
gig  horse  was  used  occasionally  for  half  an  hour 
of  a  day  at  dung  cart  (when  not  otherwise  want- 
ed) would  be  of  great  service  in  so  fur  ;is  keep- 
ing the  horse  in  regular  exercise,  and  liy  that 
means  prevent  liital  accidents  which  liequenily 
happen  where  high-spirited  gig  horses  are  not 
kept  in  constant  e.\ercise. 

The  dung  from  the  fi;eding  hogstiesshonid  also 
be  carted  and  spread  about  the  s fore  cattle  yard 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  horse  dung. 

Opinions  are  much  at  variance  as  to  the  proper 
fijrin  of  dung  yards  :  some  theorists  recommend 
the  yards  to  be  made  so  much  concave  as  almost 
to  amount  to  a  well  shape,  giving  as  a  reason  in 
suppori  of  their  opinion,  that  lite  virtues  of  dung 
can  only  be  preserved  by  beingsaturated  in  urine, 
or  some  otlier  moistuie.  Others  again  assert, 
that  dung  yards  should  be  formed  convex,  and 
assign  as  their  reason,  in  supfiort  of  that  Ibrm, 
that  fiirm-yard  dung  should  be  kept  dry.  Practi- 
cal experience  points  out  that  a  medium  between 
those  two  extremes  is  the  best,  and  a  yard  a  little 
liollowed  is  the  most  common  shape. 

Miiidi  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  valuable  properties  of  urine,  and  of 
the  weepings  of  farm-yards,  as  manures  for  grass 
land.  It  has  been  recommemled  to  collect  tho 
whole  wash  of  llie  fiirm-yard  in  reservoirs,  and  to 
convey  it  from  thence  into  the  fields  in  water  carls; 
but  this  theory  should  not  be  reduced  into  prac- 
lice  unless  it  is  conjectured  that  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  liom  the  manure  so  conducted  covers  the 
expense. 

If  is  a  good  method  (where  situation  will  admit 
of  the  practice)  to  coiled  the  wash  of  fiirin-yards 
into  tanks,  where  a  body  of  water  can  be  thrown 
into  it  suflicient  to  effectually  irrigate  some  adjoin- 
ing piece  of  grass  ground,  situate  upon  a  lovver 
level.  It  is  also  an  advisable  method  to  throw 
litter,  sconrings  of  ditches,  and  such  other  refuse 
into  the  tanks,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  the 
urine  and  wash  off  the  yards  which  run  into  them. 
Compost,  so  collected,  is  admirable  top  dressing 
for  peraianent  grass  lands,  or  for  young  clover 
lays. 

But  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  farm-yard  dung: 
it  is  acommon  practice  (previous  to  the  dung  being 
drawn  out  of  the  yards  into  the  fields  intended  for 
turnips)  to  prepare  what  are  called  good  bottoma 
for  the  recception  of  the  muck.  This  is  done  by 
collecting  considerable  quantities  of  da}',  marl  or 
such  other  material,  in  heaps  where  the  dung  is  to 
be  placed — these  bottoms  are  formed  to  the  squares 
(length  and  width)  of  the  intended  dung  heaps, 
and  are  from  12  to  18  inches  thick.  This  in  dono 
with  an  idea  that  the  juices  of  the  dung  will  des- 
cend into  the  bottoms.  (The  fallacy  oi'  such  rea- 
soning will  be  pointed  out  hereafter.)  The  bottoms 
being  prepared  in  the  fields,  the  dung  is  then  car- 
ted to  them  li-om  the  yards  :  in  this  operation,  tho 
materials  of  the  bottoms  is  pressed  down  veryclose, 
by  reason  of  the  cans  constantly  turning  upon 
them  when  delivering  their  loads  ;  the  carts  are 
tipped  up.  and  the  dun^f  shot  out.  Men  are  placed 
at  the  heaps,  who  throw  the  dung  up  lightly 
with  forks  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  making 
the  heaps  (o  cover  the  square  bottoms  previously 
formed.  In  clearing  the  yards,  it  is  customary  to 
begin  on  one  side  of  a  yard,  going  regularly  for- 
ward, until   it  is  emptied,  and  then  begin  on  a 
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eecond,  by  which  menns  the  dung  arising  from 
different,  descriptions  of  animal?  is  i<epl  apart,  and 
is  uitimalely  ap|)lieil  to  the  land  -.viihoni  inlermix- 
lure,  and  as  to  ihe  horse  dnnir,  ihn.  residue  of  it 
which  is  left  from  fire-limg  andcharriri<i;,  \z  consi- 
dered strong  dunir,  and  as  it  is  generally  nnder- 
slood  that  a  smaller  portion  of  it  ihan  of  common 
yard  dung  will  answer  the  intended  purpose,  it  is 
usually  (as  a  point  of  economy)  to  save  carriage, 
taken  lo  the  most  distant  pans  of  the  iarm,  and  this 
very  IrequenMy  without  any  reference  to  the  na- 
ture of  I  he  sod  (whether  clay  or  sand)  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied. 

Dung  he.ips  lormed  in  the  manner  I  have  des- 
cribed, (when  the  dung  is  good  lor  any  thing) 
very  soon  ferment  to  a  violent  ilegree.  The  gas- 
Bcs  ascend  and  evaporate;  tiie  juices,  alas!  in 
place  of  ilescending  into  the  hard  beaten  clay  bot- 
tom, as  was  expecietl,  ooze  out  at  the  side  ol'  the 
heaps,  and  are  soon  drietl  up  and  lost.  In  a  short 
time  the  lermentation  subsides,  and  leaves  the 
centres  of  the  beaps  burned  or  charred,  while  the 
oalsides  of  the  heaps  are  dried  up  to  chips  by  the 
natural  effects  ol"  sun  and  wind.  In  this  slate 
these  miserably  mismanaged  heaps  of  dung  remain 
until  the  near  approach  of  the  turnip  sowing  sea- 
eon  ;  they  are  then  turned  over,  and  the  clay 
bottoms  mixed  with  the  dung;  a  partial  lermen- 
laiion  succeeds,  (and  ibis  turning  and  mixing  the 
botiorns  tbrm  the  only  rational  part  of  the  manu- 
facturing process,)  ibr  by  this  improvident  system 
the  quality  of  the  (bmg  is  not  only  materially  de- 
teriorated, l)Ut  the  quiuitiiy  very  much  so,  that  by 
the  time  the  liu'mer  bas  sown  half  his  turnips, 
he  finds  his  dung  expended:  lie  has  then  re- 
course to  oi'.-cakc,  or  [)erhaps  sows  a  pan  of  bis 
turnips  wiihout  any  manure  at  all.  il"  the  soil  is 
of  a  nature  to  proilucc  turnips  almost  sponiane- 
ously,  there  will  be  a  crop  even  under  the  worsi 
management ;  but  when  not  of  that  happy  admix- 
ture, and  managed  as  I  have  before  described,  il 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  tiie  crop  fiils  : 
nevertheless  the  fiu-mer  is  so  much  ofa  philosopher, 
that  he  consoles  himself  with  the  idea  ihat  he  has 
done  bis  duty  by  the  land,  believin<r  that  it  is  na- 
turally so  unkind  for  turnips,  that  it  would  be  a 
perfect  miracle  if  he  was  to  have  a  good  crop  of 
them  upon  such  land. 

And  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  apologize  for  the 
high  coloring  of  the  foregoinir  strictures.  It  is 
certainly  neither  my  wish  nor  intention,  more  than 
my  duty  or  interest,  to  give  offence  to  the  respec- 
tat)le  body  of  men  to  whom  I  may  be  considered 
as  applying  the  Ibregoing  observations;  but  I 
consider  it  in  some  degree  necessary  Ibr  my  pur- 
pose lo  rouse  the  feelings  to  a  spirit  rf  inquiry, 
and  having  done  so,  I  ask  the  candid  observer  to 
take  an  impartial  view  of  Ihe  subject,  and  say 
wliether  these  things  are  so?  !  may  be  told,  that 
to  speak  the  truth  is  m  some  cases  a  libel  ;  il  so,  I 
stand  convicted;  however,  if  in  speaking  the  truth 
in  the  present  instance,  I  provoke  an  inquiry  which 
niay  in  the  result  terminate  lo  the  advantage  of  the 
parties  concerned,  I  slial!  consider  myself  a  fortu- 
nate railer  indeed,  however  uncourteous  ray  re- 
marks may  appear.  As  it  is  a  failing  in  human  na- 
ture lo  too  frequently  misinterpret  our  friends'  best 
intentions,  particularly  where  people  cannot  bear 
to  be  told  of  their  faults;  and  as  it  is  more  easy  to 
eee  others'  faults  than  one's  own,  I  will  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  fore- 


going observations  consider  them  more  nppiicable 
to  their  neighbor's  sjstem  of  management  than  lo 
their  own.  t  am,  hou-ever,  not  uiihi  ui  hopes,  th  it 
some  lew  lil)eral  minded,  unprejudiced  men,  uill 
acknowledge  at  once  that  ihe  cap  (iis  ihemselvi-s, 
i\m\  frG7n  such  men  I  entertain  the  greatest  hopes 
of  improvement. 

Having  |)oinl(-d  out  what  I  consider  the  princi- 
pal errors  in  the  prevalent  or  common  nieihod  vi' 
liusbaiiding  farm-yard  manure.  I  will  now  en- 
deavor to  explain  my  ideas  of  what  I  consider  ri 
more  perfect  sysiem  and  if  I  nm  correct  in  Ihe  o|,i- 
nion  I  have  lormed  on  the  sutiject,  I  will  venture 
lo  say,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  producing 
upon  the  farm  a  sufficient  quantity  of  yard  muck  or 
compost  to  manure  the  whole  of  the  turnip  land 
upon  any  liu'm,  in  a  medium  slate  of  leriiliiy,  ciil- 
tivriled  upon  the  four-course  husbandry;  and  if 
my  premises  are  correct,  the  occupier  may  thea 
reserve  tlie  whole  of  bis  stipulated  quantity  of  oil- 
cake for  bis  wheat  crop,  that  description  of  manure 
being  certainly  more  adapted  to  the  wheat  tlian  to 
the  turnip  crop. 

As  the  great  object  I  aim  at  in  Ihe  following 
hints  is  to  i:n[)rove  the  quality  as  well  as  lo  in- 
crease the  quantilj'  of  liArm-yard  manures,  I 
strongly  recommend,  indeed  I  consider  it  indispen- 
sably necessary,  that  all  descriptions  of  (arm-yard 
dung  should,  in  the  first  iiislance,  be  as  inlimalely 
mixed  together  as  possible,  and  Ibat  pariicniar 
attention  should  be  paiti  to  the  husbandiuir  of  the 
horse  dung,  whicli  should  wiihoul  fiil  be  removed 
daily  into  the  siore  caiile  yards  in  ihe  manner  I 
have  previously  recommended.  An  abmidant 
sto(d<  of  pigs  should  always  be  kept  in  the  yards — 
no  dry  straw  should  be  left  lo  blow  about  lbes:ac!c 
vnrds  ;  all  should  he  broiiifhi  inio  ihe  catlle  yarils. 
Nettles,  ibisiles,  and  other  coarse  weeds  (not  in 
seed)  should  be  l)rougI;t  info  the  yanls,  and  not 
allowed  to  die  and  waste  in  ihe  fields  and  di'cheg 
when  they  are  cut  down.  The  liorses  kept  on  the 
firm  should  be  fed  wiih  green  (bod  in  the  yards  in 
the  summer  months,  and  they  should  also  lie  al- 
lowed to  run  l(Jose  in  the  yards  in  wii;tcr,  having 
stables  or  sheds  to  go  inio  at  pleasure.  The  yaul.-', 
siables,  and  sheds  should  at  all  limes  be  kept  well 
litlered  wiih  siraw.  The  soap  lees  from  ihe  larm- 
ho'ise  should  be  carefull}'  preserved,  and  thrown 
upon  the  dung  in  the  yanls — saw-dust,  leaves  of 
trees,  road  scrapings,  scourinjisof  diiches,  in  short, 
all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  slioii.'d  be 
carefiilly  collected  and  thrown  into  ilie  farm-yard. 

When  it  is  (bund  necessary  to  empty  the  dung 
yards  earhj  in  the  season,  whether  with  a  vi^nv  lo 
UK"; ke  room  in  the  yards,  lo  expedite  spring  work, 
or  employ  the  teams  in  unfavorable  weather,  vvbeii 
they  could  not  otherwise  be  employed  toadvantaire 
upon  the  tiirm,  I  recommend  that  pref)araiioiis 
should  be  made  in  llie  usual  maimer  (lirlbe  recep- 
tion of  the  dung  heaps  in  iiie  iniended  turnip  fieiils, 
viz.  ity  colleciinnr  larjre  beaps  of  clay,  mail,  op 
such  other  mn'erial.  The  boiloms  for  the  hfa[m 
should  not  be  laid  above  six  or  eiL''bt  inches  iliiik 
of  the  material,  and  a  lariie  quaniiiyof  it  lo  be. 
placed  in  rows  on  each  side  of  tiie  bottoms  marked 
out— the  dung  should  then  be  drawn  out  of  the 
yiirds,  and  placed  upon  the  bottoms,  but  not  in  the 
usual  way  of  throwing  il  up  loosely  to  c^use  fer- 
mentation, on  the  contrary,  by  drawing  the  cans 
with  their  loads  upon  the  heaps,  for  the  purpose  of 
compressing  the  dung,  and  tliereby  preventing 
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fkrmentntion.  One  or  (wo  mon  (accorflinij  to  the 
number  of  teams  employed,  and  distance  fioin  I  he 
yards)  sliould  remain  constantly  at  the  heaps  while 
the  teams  are  at  work,  on  purpose  to  spread  and 
level  the  dung  regularly,  so  as  to  render  the  ascent 
easy  for  the  succeeding  teams  -as  they  come  wilh 
their  load.?. 

if  The  dung  has  not  been  previously  mixed  in 
the  J'ards,  it  should  be  so  in  drawing  to  the  heaps, 
by  means  ol'  taking  up  a  (ew  loads  irom  one  yard, 
iHid  Ihen  a  lew  Irom  another,  allernately,  and  even 
from  the  same  yard  the  loads  of  dung  should  be 
iaken  irom  different  parts  alternalely,  by  reason 
ihat  the  dung  is  not  of  equal  quality,  nor  made 
\vilh  the  same  regularity,  in  all  parts  ot"the  yard. 

The  coal  ashes,  road  scrapings,  and  all  other 
crdlections  o!  manure  about  the  (iirm  honse,  should 
:;;;..)  be  carried  to  the  dung  heaps  in  the  fields;  and 
wiien  the  heaps  are  raised  as  high  as  convenient 
/ut  the  horses  to  draw  up,  several  loads  should 
be  shot  up  at  the  ends  of  the  heaps,  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  up  to  the  square  of  the  ccn- 
ue:  the  whole  heaps  should  then  be  completely 
oovsred  with  the  marl  and  clay,  or  soM  previously 
eolkctcd  in  rows  by  the  sides  of  the  heaps;  and 
if  there  should  not  have  been  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  material  collected  in  the  first  instance,  more 
should  be  got  ready  without  loss  of  time,  so  as  to 
eli'ectually  enclose  the  the  dung  heaps  in  crusts, 
and  they  are  thencelbrth  denominated  pies.  The 
dung  will  be  preserved  in  the  i)ies  in  a  very  per- 
fect state,  with  little  or  no  deterioration  or  diminu- 
tion without  lermentation,and  vviihout  loss  by  ex- 
halation or  evaporation.  The  pies  should  reitiinn 
in  this  state  until  within  ten  days  or  a  fortni^rht 
of  the  time  the  manure  will  be  wanted  for  the 
turnij)  ground,  when  they  should  be  turned  care- 
fully over,  and  the  crust,  top,  bottom,  and  sides  in- 
timately mixed  up  with  the  dung:  when  the  turn- 
ing is  completed,  immediately  ploutrh  several  fur- 
rows of  the  natural  soil  all  round  the  heaps,  and 
with  the  loose  earth  ploughed  up,  aL'ain  coat  the 
heaps  all  over;  the  pies  willihen  take  a  irentle  fer- 
mentation; the  earth  intermixed  wilh  and  cover- 
ing the  dung  will  absorb  the  juices  and  gasses  of 
the  dung,  and  the  compost  come  out  in  a  fine  stale 
of  preparation  for  using  on  the  turnip  land. 

When  turnips  are  sown  in  the  NonhumberlaiHl 
fidge  system,  the  drills  should  be  split  open,  the 
dung  taken  from  the  pies,  and  spread  in  the  rows, 
then  covered  up,  and  the  seed  sown  immediately 
HI  the  tresh  earth— the  whole  operation  should,  "if 
possible,  be  completed  in  the  same  day.  when 
every  ridge  or  drill  forms  a  little  hot-bed,  to  en- 
i^ouragy  the  vegetation  of  the  plants  and  force 
them  speedily  out  of  the  reach  of  the  turnip  flies 
When  dung  is  taken  out  of  the  vards  late  in  the 
spmg,  or  only  a  short  time  before  "it  is  wanted  for 
the  turnip  ground,  the  preparation  should  in  some 
degree  (litter  from  the  loregoing,  because  ol  the 
pies  or  compost  heaps  having  lees  time  for  incorpo- 
rating. 1  recommend  the  following  (irocess  for 
preparing  dung  late  in  the  spring.  °First  let  the 
bottoms  and  side  heaps  ofeanh'be  provided  in 
the  same  manner  as  lor  the  winter  heaps,  but  the 
dung  should  not  be  carted  upon  the  heaps' to  com- 
press them,  and  prevent  fermentation  as  in  winter- 
on  the  contrary,  the  dung  should  be  thrown  up 
hghtly  with  the  fork,  upon  the  bottoms,  and  the 
pide  heaps  of  earth  mixed  intimately  alon.T  wilh 
the  dung,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of 


reducing  the  straw  part  of  the  dimg  to  a  proper 
st;it(!  for  applying  to  the  land,  and  prevents  an  ex- 
cess of  li'rmcnialion  in  the  centre  of  the  heaps. 
When  the  heaps  are  raised  sufficiently  high,  and 
extended  to  cover  the  squares  of  the  bottoms  pre- 
pared, the  natural  soil  of  the  field  should  be  plouLf li- 
ed up  all  round  the  heaps,  r.nd  thrown  upon  them, 
in  the  manner  heretofore  directed;  the  pies  will' 
then  take  a  gentle  fermentation,  and  soon  be  ready 
lor  use.  The  time  recjuired  fi)r  preparing  the  ma- 
nure in  this  maimer  must  depend  upon  the  stremilh 
of  the  dung,  and  the  quantity  of  the  clay  or  mari 
thrown  up  along  with  it.  Experience  will  soon  [loint 
out  the  proper  (luantiiy  of  marl  to  be  applied,  and 
the  necessary  time  for  the  j)ies  to  remaia  belbre 
they  are  used.  Turf  ti;rned  up  for  a  year  preceding, 
on  wastes  by  the  sides  of  roads,  luakes  excellent 
pie  meal.  Good  compost  heaps  ap|)lied  to  land 
have  I  he  cti'ect  of  renovaling  soils  worn  out  by 
arable  culture  and  stimulating  manures. 

Objections  (on  the  score  of  expense)  will  be 
raised  against  the  system  I  have  recommended, 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  additional  expense  is  in  manual  labor,  surely 
that  objection  should  have  no  weight  in  the  scale, 
when  weiirhed  in  balance  against  the  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  farmer,  and  the  hijihly  creditable 
method  of  employing  the  superabundance  of  la- 
borers, or  excess  of  population  wiih  which  the 
landed  interest  is  at  present  burthened;  in  preler- 
enc^  to  the  customary  metlioil  of  su[iporting  the 
extra  laborers  and  their  fimilies  as  paupers,  or 
which  is  much  the  same  thing,  employing  such 
laborers  in  what  is  called  re[)airing  the  road's,  that 
is  (according  to  the  common  [iraciice)  throwing 
the  dirt  from  the  sides  into  the  centre,  and  there- 
by creating  a  job  lor  some  other  persons  to  throw 
the  dirt  out  again. 

This  remark  leads  me  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  road  making,  a  subject 
thar  although  it  forms  an  integral  and  |)rincipai 
part  of  rural  economy,  is  but  seldom  much  attend- 
ed to  by  those  whose  interests  are  most  intimately 
concerned  in  havinir  o-ood  roads. 

In  a  country  like  Norl()lk,  where  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally liirht  and  dry,  and  good  materials  frequently 
plentiful,  much  less  expense,  attention,  or  ingenu- 
ity is  required  to  kee[)  roads  in  good  order,  than  in 
districts  less  favorably  circumstanced,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  roads  in  Norfolk  are  kept  in  good 
order;  but  there  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  (I  speak 
feelingly)  soinc  very  striking  exceptions  to  the  ge- 
neral rule. 

The  Ibiiowing  are  prevailing  errors  in  the  first 
formation  of  roads,  viz.,  omitting  to  underdrain 
sprinay  lands,  or  retentive  subsoils,  not  carrying 
off  (by  siiie  drains)  the  surliiice  water  arising  for 
the  adjoining  lands  through  which  the  roads  pass, 
and  in  neiilecting  the  inclined  pla.ie,  or  lull  from 
the  water  length-ways,  of  the  road. 

Some  eminent  scientific  men  have  differed  in 
opinion  respecting  the  form  of  roads,  viz.,  whe- 
ther a  concave  or  convex  Ibrm  is  most  proper,  and 
both  opinions  inay  be  supported  by  well-founded 
arguments.  The  vestiges  of  the  Roman  roads 
left  in  this  country  indicate  that  that  wise  people 
formed  their  roads  upon  the  inclined  plane  and 
concave  principle.  In  modern  times  the  celebrated 
Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  in  Leicestershire,  (whose 
memory  will  long  be  revered  by  aiiriculturists  and 
breeders  of  farm  stock,)  was  a  great  advocate  for 
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concave  roads,  as  was  a|po  his  cotemporary  and  in- 
tiniHte  li-iend  Mr.  Willies,  ol'  Meashani,  in  the 
couiily  of  Derby  :  inuler  ihe  t)atroiihge  and  by  the 
direclioii  of"  liiose  Uvo  eminent  men,  several  well- 
|(:»rmed  concave  ronds  were  made  and  completed  in 
the  midland-  counlies.  Those  roads  have  now 
stood  t!ie  test  of  many  years  exjjericnce,  and  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  made  has  been  sub- 
sequently i()llowed  by  practical  men  in  those  coun- 
ties. In  some  instances  the  hollow  or  concave 
roads  have  tinled,  where  they  were  made  with  bad 
materials,  upon  wet  bottoms,  not  thoroughly  nn- 
derdrained  ;  but  in  general  they  are  found  to  an- 
swer much  better  than  hi<j;h  convex  roads,  because, 
a  heavy-loaded  four-wheel  carriage,  passing  along 
the  centre  of  a  concave  road,  presses  an  equal 
weiirhl  upon  the  wheels ;  and  as  the  middle  of  the 
road  is  the  lowest,  the  pressure  inclines  to  the  cen- 
tre, consequently  dofv  not  ghake  or  loosen  the 
frmie  of  the  road.  Not  so  in  a  convex  road,  when 
raised  in  a  hiirh  arch  (which  is  fiequently  the  case) 
for  it  is  impossible  to  Ueep  a  heavy-loaded  carriage 
in  a  direct  line  aloni;  the  middle  of  such  a  road, 
the  carriage  naturally  veers  to  one  side  or  the 
otiier,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
load  hangs  upon  one  wheel,  which  not  unirequeutly 
lircaks  down  from  such  unequal  pressure.  The 
road  is  also  cut  into  deep  ruts  ;  those  fill  with 
water  from  the  first  shower  which  stagnates  in 
the  ruts,  and  saturates  the  road  to  the  foundation. 
The  succeeding  carriage  wheels  jam  into  the  ruts, 
cut  them  still  deeper,  shake  the  road  to  its  centre, 
if  not  cut  it  quite  through. 

Convex  roads  ought  to  be  very  well  made  with 
good  materials,  and  particular  attention  should  be 
{)aid  to  keeping  the  ruts  >vell  filled  up,  so  as  to 
cause  the  water  to  fall  over  the  sides  of  the  road, 
lor  it  seldom  happens  that  the  projector  of  a  con- 
vex road  considers  it  necessary  to  pay  -any  atten- 
tion to  the  fdl  fi)r  the  water  length  ways  of  the 
roads:  his  ideas  are  rivetted  to  the  principle  that 
water  will  not  stand  upon  a  round  road,  and  so  lar 
correct,  were  it  not  for  the  ruts,  which  for  the  pre- 
ceding reasons  must  take  place. 

A  concave  road  is  less  liable  to  have  ruts,  and 
requires  less  attention  in  keeping  in  repair  than  a 
high  convex  one  :  the  water  naturally  runs  aloni? 
the  inclined  plane  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
levels,  and  then  forces  is  way  into  the  side 
drains. 

There  are  also  many  well  founded  objec'ions 
against  roads  being  made  two  much  concave,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  them  at  present,  as 
the  principal  objects  of  these  remarks  it  to  point 
out  and  endeavour  to  correct  the  prevalent  error  ol 
raising  carriage  roads  so  high  in  the  centre,  which 
is  carried  to  such  an  excess  in  some  instances  as  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  passengers  who  venture 
to  travel  upon  them. 

The  form  I  recommend  is  a  medium  between 
the  two  extremes  :  the  road  may  be  a  little  eleva- 
ted in  the  centre,  but  [  consider  the  principal  ob- 
ject which  should  be  attended  to  in  the  formation 
of  roads  is  the  inclined  plane,  or  fall  for  the  water 
longitudinally  of  the  road,  and  this  is  so  absolutely 
necessary,  that  where  the  road  has  to  pass  over  a 
level  or  dead  flat  (whicli  seldom  happens)  the  bed 
of  the  road  should  be  formed  with  an  artificial  rise 
and  fall.  When  the  road  passes  down  a  long  des- 
cent of  ground,  it  should  be  so  formed  as  to  lead 
the  water  into  the  side  drains  at  short  distance, 


thereby  preventing  the  waterfi-om  guttering,  which 
it  would  do  ifallowed  to  run  any  disiance  upon  the 
road.  When  the  bed  of  the  road  is  first  Ibrmed, 
it  should  be  well  rolled  or  carted  upon,  and  all 
irregularities  filled  up  ;  the  hard  material  should 
then  be  laid  on  in  a  sufficient  body  in  the  first  in- 
s'ance,  for  it  is  a  bad  method  to  tie>i!n  with  a  tem- 
porary covering,  which  would  soon  cut  through, 
sink  into  the  bottom,  and  be  lost.  The  large  stones 
should  be  carefully  broken  into  small  pieces,  other- 
wise thev  vvill  not  cement  together.  A  principal 
error  in  the  Norfolk  method  of  repairing  roads  is  in 
layintr  on  field  stones  without  breaking.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  shew  that  large  round  bo- 
dies cannot,  antl  that  small  acute  angles  will  unite 
to  form  a  firm  base.  When  large  round  field 
stones  are  broken  small  they  form  acute  angles; 
those  joint  in  with  each  other,  and  take  an  equal 
bearing  of  the  pressure  whicli  comes  upon  them  : 
not  s  )  with  unbroken  round  stones;  they  alwaj's 
remain  loose,  and  carriage  wheels  pass  through, 
not  over  them,  as  they  ought  to  do,  which  causes 
ver}?  great  additional  draught,  and  vviien  such 
stones  are  put  upon  high  cobling  roads  it  renders 
travelling  very  unsafe  for  a  lime,  until  the  stones 
are  puslied  over  the  sides  of  the  roads  bj'  the  car- 
riage wheels,  and  thereby  leaving  ihe  centres  of 
the  roads  in  much  the  same  state  as  before  they 
were  atten)ptcd  to  be  rp[)aired,  with  all  Ihe  time, 
labor,  and  expense  lost. 

Another  custom,  which  cannot  be  too  severely 
censured,  is  the  imprudent  and  improvident  sys- 
tem of  laying  bad  materials  upon  roads,  when 
good  materials  can  be  conveniently  obtained. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  perfect  dirt  or  sand  laid 
upon  roads,  which  adds  fuel  to  fire,  and  makes 
tlie  roads  worse  than  before.  The  error  of  this 
system  may  be  readily  explained  by  calculation. 

Suppose  the  distance  from  the  gravel  pit  to  the 
part  of  the  road  intended  to  be  repaired  is  one 
mile;  a  team,  carrying  six  loads  per  day,  travels 
twelve  miles,  exclusive  of  the  distance  i>oing  to 
and  li'om  work.  I  calculate  the  expense  of  a  team 
of  three  horses,  with  a  man  to  drive,  including 
wear  and  tear,  at  14s.  per  day,  and  the  expense  of 
digging  and  filling  the  gravel  at  4d.  per  load, 
making  the  whole  expense  16s.  per  day  lor  doing 
no  good  whatever,  but  on  the  contrary,  doing  a 
great  deal  of  injury,  viz.  by  culling  up  one  part 
of  the  road  by  the  carriaixes  passing  along  it  in 
attempting  to  mend  another  part;  or,  in  fewer 
words,  make  two  holes  in  trying  to  stop  one. 

Now,  suppose  that  an  additional  4d.  per  load 
was  allowed  for  the  gravel;  it  would  then  be  rid- 
dled, and  I  maintain  that  three  \otids  ol' riddled  gra- 
vel  will  be  more  eflicacious  in  repairing  roads  than 
si.r  loads  of  unriddled,  consefjuently  half  the  car- 
riage saved. 

Tile  comparative  statement  will  then  stand  as 
follows: — 

£■     s.    d. 
To  six   loads   ol'  unriddled   gravel,) 

and  a  team  for  a  day  carrying  the  >      0     16     0 

same  ) 

To  three  loads  ol'  riddled  gravel,  and  ^ 

a  team  for  half  a  day,  carrying  the  >      0      9     0 

same  S 


Saved  per  dav,  by  using  riddled  gra- 
vel ■  £0 
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Besides  less  injury  done  to  the  roads  in  carting, 
nnd  whiit  is  still  ol'  much  (rreaier  iinporlnnce,  ihe 
farmer  havinir  his!  team  only  half  ihe  litwe  cm- 
ployed  upon  tile  ronds,  and  the  other  part  of  llie 
lime  to  be  l)enefif.ially  employed  upon  his  I'arm. 

Mendinij  the  roads  is  someiimes  used  as  a  plea 
in  exieimation  ol"  the  injurious  practice  of  pickiuij 
the  stones  olf  the  land:  but  \  consitler  the  plea 
inadmissible,  because  where  iliere  are  many  j^ra- 
vel  stones  on  the  surlace,  it  is  a  sure  ini!i(;atioii 
that  a  gravel  pit  may  be  opened  to  an  advantage 
at  no  gieal  distance:  but  a  still  greaier  objection 
rests  in  the  injin-y  the  land  sustains  liom  such 
treatment,  particularly  light  soils,  the  staple  of 
which  is  weakened,  and  the  intrinsic  value  re- 
duced in  a  very  material  degree,  by  having  the 
stones  |)icked  olf;  indeed  I  affii'm.  that  no  stones 
should  ever  be  picked  olF  sandy  or  gravelly  soils, 
(and  but  seldom  Irom  any  other  description  ol" 
6oils,)  unless  when  the  stoiifs  arc  so  large  as  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  implements  necessary 
to  be  used  in  the  cuitivaiion  of  the  soil.  Clo- 
vers and  grasses  intended  to  be  mown  should  al- 
ways he  rolled  down  at  a  proper  season,  after  the 
larger  stones  are  picxed  off. 

It  is  a  disgusting  practice,  and  cannot  be  too 
eevercly  censured,  to  pick  the  field  stones  into 
heaps  in  the  fields,  and  there  allow  them  to  lay,  as 
is  Irequenlly  tlie  case  the  year  round.  This  prac- 
tice is  unpiirdonahle  in  the  hiixhly-cullivaied  and 
justly-celebrated  county  of  Norlolk,  a  county  to 
which  most  others  in  the  kingdom  look  up  to  for 
example.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  <rcnera!  pro- 
ficiency of  the  Norfolk  firmer,  I  may  ju-tly  ap- 
ply to  them  the  adage  of  "t/se  is  second  pniiire,''' 
(let  it  be  remembered  I  speak  in  general  terms, 
for  there  are  very  many  exceptions)  in  respect 
to  the  stone  heaps;  liir  the  firmer  ri(les  over  iiis 
fields  amongst  those  heaps  of  stones  with  seem- 
ing  Uiiconcern,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  in|ury  he 
has  sustained  by  having  had  the  stones  picked  ofi 
liis  land  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by 
Iheir  being  left  in  heaps  in  the  fields  to  destroy  the 
herbage  they  lay  upon. 

In  this  Slate  the  stones  lay  from  month  to  month; 
nay,  from  year  to  year;  and  there  are  instances 
(though  not  frequent)  where  the  stones  are  not 
retnoved  at  all,  but  are  spread  about  again,  and 
ploughed  down  when  the  land  is  to  be  broken  up 
in  preparation  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  corn. 

Willi  this  severe  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  well  found- 
ed reproach,  I  conclude  my  present  remarks.  In 
my  hints  u|)on  the  difTerent  subjects  I  have  here 
alluded  to,  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  a  few 
errors,  with  a  view  to  correct  and  improve  them. 
Althoufrh  my  remarks  appear  to  be,  and  are  in 
fict,  a  little  severe,  yet  I  trust  the  liberal-minded 
Norfolk  farmers  will  receive  them  as  (they  really 
are)  well  inteniioned.  Those  gentlemen  im  'v 
rest  assured,  that  although  I  have  considered  it  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  point  out  a  i'ew  pro- 
minent errors,  there  is  no  person  more  sensible  ol 
their  general  merits  than  I  am,  and  tio  one  more 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  their  inde(;iti(r;ib!e  in- 
dustry, intelligence,  and  general  good  practice  as 
agriculturists,  and  as  this  I  may  safely  say,  with- 
out any  fear  of  beinir  reproached  as  a  flatterer  l)y 
any  person  who  has  read  the  foregoing  remarks. 

7b  Thomas  William  Coke,  Esq. 

I  beg  most  humbly  to  state — You,  sir,  will,  I 


fear,  consider  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have 
done  but  imperfect  justice  lo  the  task  I  had  under- 
taken. 

It  is,  I  acknowledge,  a  bold  measure  in  me 
thus  venturing  to  censure  any  part  of  the  celebra- 
ted Norlolk  husbandry;  the  principal  impruve- 
ments  of  which  (as  has  been  very  justly  re- 
marked liy  a  high  authority)  were  undertaken, 
matured,  and  perfected,  through  the  inslrumenlalL- 
ty  of  your  natroiia<re,  precept,  and  example. 

But  althouirh  it  is  generally  allo\ved  that  the 
s_vstem  of  husbandry  followed  in  Norlolk  is  very 
nearly  perfect,  (more  particularly  where  it  has  felt 
the  immediate  effect  of  your  flustering  hand,)  I 
trust,  sir,  your  liberal  mind  will  excuse  me  when 
I  venture  to  say,  there  are  still  a  few  errors  or  im- 
perltjciions,  which  strikes  strangers  more  forcibly 
than  iliey  do  the  eye  of  the  actual  cultivators. 
Some  of  those  errors  have  been  hinted  to  me,  and 
I  have  here  endeavored  to  point  a  few  of  thein 
out,  and  to  suggest  remedies  for  their  improve- 
ment. 

It  will   remain   for  you,  sir,  to  judge  of  the 
merits  (if  there  are  any)  or  demerits  of  my  per- 
formance, which  I  now  venture  to  lay  before  you. 
I  am,  honored  sir, 

Your  very  humble  and  olid't,  servant, 
Francis  Blaikie. 


From  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

They  who  have  not  been  in  their  youth  accus- 
tomed to  do  this  work,  arc  seldom  found  to  be 
able  to  do  it  with  ease  or  expedition.  But  when 
the  art  is  once  learnt,  it  will  not  l)e  lost. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  parts  of  the 
husbandman's  callini]!',  and  the  more  fuiiguing,  as 
it  must  be  perfornunl  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  every  precaution  ought  to  be  used  which 
tends  to  lighten  the  labor.  To  this  it  will  conduce 
not  a  little,  lor  the  mower  to  rise  very  early,  and 
be  at  his  work  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  He 
may  easily  perform  half  the  usual  day's  work  be- 
fore nine  in  the  morning.  His  work  will  not  only 
be  made  easier  by  the  coolness  of  the  morning 
air,  but  also  by  the  dew  on  the  grass,  which  is  cut 
the  more  easily  for  beincr  wet.  By  this  means  he 
may  lie  still  and  rest  himself  during  all  the  hottest 
of  the  day,  while  others  who  began  late  are  sweat- 
ing themselves  extensively  and  hurting  their 
health,  probably,  by  taking  down  large  draughts 
of  cold  drink  to  slaKe  their  raging  thirst.  The 
other  half  of  his  work  may  be  perlbrmed  after 
three  or  four  o'clock,  and  at  night  he  will  find 
himself  more  fi*ee  from  fatigue. 

If  the  mower  would  husband  his  strength  to 
advaniajre,  he  shoidd  take  care  to  have  his  scythe 
and  all  the  apparatus  lor  mowinnf  in  the  best  order. 
His  scythe  ou^ht  to  be  atlapted  to  the  surface  on 
which  he  mows.  If  the  surliice  be  level  and  li'ee 
from  obstacles,  the  scythe  may  be  lonnrand  almost 
straight,  and  he  will  perform  his  work  vviih  less 
labor  and  greater  expedition.  But  if  the  surface 
be  uneven,  cradley,  or  chequered  with  stones,  or 
stumps  of  trees,  his  scythe  must  he  short  and 
crooked.  Otherwise  he  will  be  obliged  to  leave 
much  of  the  grass  uncut,  or  use  more  labor  in  cut- 
ting it.  A  lonrp  and  straight  scythe  will  only  cut 
off  the  tops  of  the  grass  in  hollows. 
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A  mower  should  not  have  a  sneacl  that  is  too 
Blender,  (or  this  ivill  keep  the  scythe  in  a  continual 
tremor,  and  do  much  to  hinder  its  cutting.  He 
must  see  that  it  keeps  perlectly  Hist  on  the  snead; 
ibr  the  least  dpgree  of  looseness  will  ohlige  hitn  to 
use  more  violence  at  every  stroke.  JVJ any  worry 
themselves  needlessly  by  not  attending  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

JVIovviiig  with  a  company  oii2hl  to  be  avoided 
by  those  who  are  not  verysironjr,  or  who  are 
litde  used  to  the  business,  or  who  have  not  their 
tools  in  the  best  order.  Yountr  lails  who  are  am- 
bitious to  be  thought  good  mowers,  olien  find 
themselves  much  hurt  by  mowing  in  compan}'. 

Mowers  siiould  not  (bilow  too  closely  alter  each 
Other,  for  this  has  been  tiie  occasion  of  fatal 
wounds.  And  when  the  danirerous  tool  is  car- 
rie<!  (rum  place  to  place,  it  should  be  bouml  up 
with  u  rope  of  grass,  or  otherwise  carefully  secured. 


STEAM    plough; 

Among  the  new  inventions  in  France  is  one 
which  is  much  talked  of  among  speculators  and 
nianuli^.cturers.  It  is  a  steam  plough  of  very  pe- 
culiar construction,  with  which  it  is  said  four  miles 
of  ground  can  be  excavated  with  an  engine  of 
only  eiijht-horse  power,  to  the  depth  of  a  loot  and 
the  breadth  of  two  leet,  in  a  single  hour.  The 
proji'cior  of  ilie  canal  from  Orleans  to  Nantes, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstancps,  would  re- 
quire at  least  five  years  for  its  construction,  pre- 
tends that  in  one  year  the  whole  would  he  com- 
pleted iiy  the  use.  of  this  machine,  and  that  the 
eavinuf  in  mere  interest  of  capital  would  amount 
to  fi)r\y  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  one  ofthe  besr  engineers  in  Europe, 
tells  me  that  he  lias  seen  the  instrument,  and  that 
with  some  ameliorations  he  believes  it  would  ac- 
complish all  that  has  been  stated.  The  earth  as 
it  is  turned  up  is  thrown  into  a  sort  of  sail,  which 
throws  it  to  a  distance  of  sixty  leet. — Letter  Corr. 
Gardener''s  Gazette. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Williamsburg,  1st  July,  1839. 
Dear  Sir. — The  two  papers  accompanying  this, 
were  compiled  (or  my  own  gratification.     If  you 
think  them  oC  sufficient  interest  for  publication 
they  are  at  your  service. 

I  offer  you  my  friendly  salutations, 

Richard  RAJN'DOLrii. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  JAMES  TOWN.    ' 

Capt.  Smith  informs  us  that  the  first  colony  land- 
ed at  Jamestown /or  the  first  time,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1606.  It  is  represented  as  a  peninsula  at 
that  time.  Misfortune  met  them  at  the  threshold; 
for  on  the  return  ofthe  first  expedition  up  the  river, 
they  found  seventeen  men  wounded,  and  a  boy 
killed  by  the  salvages.  Encountering  sedition, 
pestilence  and  famine,  they  persevered  until  they 
established  a  town  ;  and  commanded  respect  from 
the  Indians.  In  January,  1640,  it  was  ordained, 
that  "James  Cittie  be  the  chief  town,"  and  the  go- 
vernor is  to  reside  there.     In  1642  decent  houses 


1  were  built  in  the  town.  In  1655  Sir  William 
j  Berkley,  governor  of  Virginia,  conveyed  to  Richard 
I  Bennet,  esq.,  "the  wesiernmof^t  of  three  brick 
]  houses,"  which  he  built  there.  A  weekly  market 
was  estalilished,  to  be  held  every  Wednesday  and 
j  Saturday.  In  1662  an  act  ofthe  assembly  pro- 
vides, first,  that  a  town  be  built  at  James  City; 
that  the  town  to  be  built  shall  consist  of  thirty-two 
houses  of  brick,  forty-two  leet  long,  and  twenty 
leet  wide,  within  the  walls,eiglileen  leetliiuh  above 
ground  ;  the  walls  to  be  two  bricks  thick  to  the 
water  table,  and  a  brick  and  a  hail"  from  thence 
to  the  roof  The  roof  to  be  fifieen  loot  pitch  (a 
Duicli  roof)  and  covered  with  slate,  or  tile.  2ndly, 
The  houses  shall  be  built  regularly,  one  by  the 
other  in  a  square,  or  such  other  (brm  as  the  honor- 
able Sir  William  Berkley  shall  appoint.  Srdly, 
That  each  county  shall  build  one  Iiouse.  In  the 
same  year  an  act  past  for  buildinir  a  church  ;  and 
we  may  presume  that  the  venerable  brick  relic  of 
a  church,  wliich  is  now  to  be  seen  there,  was  built 
in  obedience  to  that  act. 

The  records  show  that  the  island  extended  much 
fn-ther  westward  than  it  does  now;  and  we  have 
good  cause  to  believe  that  the  land  on  which  many 
of  these  houses  stood,  is  now  under  water. 

I  have  belbre  me  a  manuscript  account  ol'Bacon's 
rebellion,  said  to  have  been  written  by  one  ofthe 
members  li-om  Staflbrd.  in  the  assembly  held  at 
James  Town  in  June,  1676.  This  account  may 
be  substantially  true;  but  it  certainly  contains 
many  errors.  It  states  that  Bacon  was  unani- 
mously chosen  a  member,  and  \vas  taken  prisoner 
on  his  way  to  that  assembly;  that  he  saw  him  in 
his  seat  as  a  councillor,  when  the  assembly  was 
in  session,  of  which  he  was  a  memfier.  There  is 
no  instance  of  a  man's  being  both  burgess  and 
councillor  at  the  same  time.  It  also  states  that 
Sir  William  Berkley  issued  a  proclamation  against 
Bacon  and  others,  prior  to  the  oili  of  June,  1676, 
when  Bacon  went  down  to  take  his  seai  in  the 
assembly.  That  assembly  passed  "an  act  disa- 
bling Edward  Hill  and  John  Siith  to  liear  office." 
This  act  charges  them  with  being  the  greatest  fo- 
menters  of  the  late  disturbances  ;  the  writer  ol  the 
above  article  stales  that  Edward  Hill  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  assembly.  It  is  not  probable  that  Ba- 
con would  have  been  so  unguar(led  as  to  go  to  the 
legislature  when  he  was  proclaimed  an  outlaw. 

The  first  overt  act  ^'against  his  sacred  majeslia'^ 
was  in  Jutic,  1676,  when  he  caused  James  Town 
to  be  burnt,  'i'he  act  passed  in  February,  1677, 
states,  that  Lawrence  and  Drummond  were  among 
the  most  notorious  aiders  of  Bacon.  Now  Law- 
rence and  Drummond  are  charged  with  burning 
James  Town,  and  it  does  not  apfiear  that  they 
were  concerned  with  Bacon,  prior  to  June,  1676. 
The  strongest  presumption  is,  that  the  proclama- 
tion against  Bacon  was  issued  after  his  attack  on 
James  Town.  It  is  averred  that  he  died  in  the  au- 
tumn of  tlial  year. 


BACOPk   S    REBELLION. 

An  article  under  this  head,  published  in  the 
Petersburg  Intelligencer,  stales,  that  Nathaniel 
I  Bacon  (called  the  rebel,)  was  a  member  of  the 
I  council.  J  doubt  it.  Where  is  the  evidence? 
I  The  first  official  notice  of  his  name,  appears  in  an 
;  act  of  assembly  passed  on  the  5ih  June,  1676, 
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vvlierp,  ho,  i^  recotrnis-ed  iis  freneral,  and  romrnander 
in  chid'  o(  llie  aitny,  raised  by  an  act  ofaseembly, 
passed  two  nioniiis  bt'lcire. 

It  (iocs  nol  appear  when  he  was  commissioned. 
lie  lived  in  liie  couuly  of  Henrico.  You  will  find 
in  tlie  ollice  of  i lie  county  court,  orileinico,  a  deed 
from  Randolph  to  Ran(lol|)h,  dated  Isi  Novenilier, 
170G,  lor  a  tract  of  land  called  Curies,  lately  be- 
loniring  to  Nathaniel  Bacon,  esq.  dec'd.,  and  since 
Iburid  to  escheat  to  liis  majesty.  His  confession 
commences,  "J,  Natli.  Bacon,  of  Henrico."  (See 
rieniiinfr''s  Stat,  at  Larire,  2nd  vol.,  p.  543.) 

Col.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  of  York  county,  was  a 
member  ol' the  council  in  165S'.  (See  1st  Henninff, 
p.  499.)  and  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  in  1659, 
(see  1st  Henning,  p.  506,)  and  president  of  the 
council  in  1690.  (See  James  City  records.)  He 
died  on  (he  16th  ol"  March,  1692,  in  the  73rd  year 
of  his  age.  (.See  tomb  stone  on  King's  Creek.) 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Richard  Kingsmill,  of  James  City  county;  they 
left  no  children,  and  by  his  will  (in  general  court) 
he  gave  his  estates  to  his  niece  jibygall  Burwell ; 
his  riding  horse,  Watt,  to  Lady  Berkley,  at  that 
time  the  wile  o(  Philip  Ludwell.  Lady  Berkley 
was,  when  Sir  William  married  her,  the  widow  of 
Samuel  Stevens,  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  who 
settled  on  her  a  large  estate  ;  and  as  Sir  William 
left  her  all  his  estates,  she  was  very  wealthy  when 
she  married  Col.  Ludwell,  whose  family  inherited 
the  mansion  at  Green  Spring,  with  other  valuable 
and  extensive  possessions.  The  tomb  stones  at 
James  Town  are  permitted  to  ao  to  ruin,  and  the 
grave  of  Mrs.  Paradice,  (the  last  of  the  Lud- 
wells,  who  left  a  large  estate  for  her  heirs,)  has 
nothing  to  designate  it. 

ffilliamsburg,  June,  1839. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF   THE  MULTICAULIS  CROP. 

From  tlie  Journal  of  tlie  American  Sillc  Society. 

We  do  not  intend,  and  hope  we  shall  not  be 
suspected  of  a  design  to  stimulate  speculation  in 
morus  muhicaulis.  Our  object  is  to  give  such 
information  as  we  are  able  to  collect  from  different 
quarters  of  the  country  in  relation  to  the  growing 
crop  of  trees.  So  far,  our  inlorinalion  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  will  not  be  more  than 
one-fifth  as  many  trees  grown  as  there  have  been 
buds  planted.  We  have  information  of  entire 
plantations  having  utterly  failed;  of  others  that 
have  not  produced  more  than  one  tree  liir  every 
ten  buds  planted  ;  of  others  again  that  bid  fair  to 
yield  two-thirds,  and  some  f^iw  others  that  will 
produce  one-half.  Not  more  than  two  planta- 
tions have  been  heard  from  by  us  that  have  yielded 
seventy-five  trees  for  every  hundred  buds  planted. 
On  carefully  comparing  these  accounts  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  whole  country 
there  will  be  rised  not  more  than  one-fi(ih  as 
many  trees  as  there  have  been  buds  planted.  We 
have  been  repeatedly  applied  to  liirthecauseof  this 
great  failure.  As  we  oi'course  could  not  have  been 
present  every  where,  we  cannot  even  guess  at  the 
cause  of  (allure  in  any  particular  case.  Some  per- 
sons have  supposed  their  failures  wore  caused  by 
steeping  the  cuttings  in  water  be/i)re  planting. 
This  we  do  not  believe.'  Cuttings  that  were  too 
fajr^  gone  before  they  were  steeped  would  certainly 


bp  hastened  in  their  progress  to  decay  by  tlic 
water;  but  those  that  had  li(e  enough  left  to  save 
them  under  any  circumstances  would  certainly  be 
benefited  by  it.  Gardeners  who  propagate  roses, 
&(\  by  cuttings,  understand  the  value  of  putting 
the  cuttings  in  water  a  lew  hours  before  planting 
them.  Others  attribiite  the  failure  to  early  plant- 
ing, others  to  late  plantin<r  ;  some  to  deep  plant- 
ing and  some  to  shallow  planting.  But  the  great 
body  of  cultivators  attribute  it  to  the  peculiarly 
unlitvourable  season,  and  bad  condition  of  the 
cuttings.  The  two  latter  reasons  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  are  the  true  ones.  We  have 
se«n  cuttings  planted  that  were  perfectly  dry — 
as  dry  as  our  walking  stick,  and  we  should  as 
soon  have  expected  a  crop  of  walkinix  canes  to 
have  grown  from  our  old  sweet  gum  laid  in  a  fur- 
row, as  we  should  a  crop  of  morus  muhicaulis  from 
some  cuttings  we  have  seen  planted  this  spring. 

We  at  present  consider  the  prospect  of  the  f)ri- 
ces  of  trees  in  the  fall  to  be  decidedly  good — even 
better  than  at  this  lime  last  year.         G.  B.  S. 


LARGE  COCOONS. 

from  tlie  Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Society. 

We  were  shown  a  sarnple  of  cocoons  on  the 
11th  of  June,  produced  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  this 
city,  that  exceeded  any  we  ever  before  saw,  (or 
size,  weight  and  texture.  There  were  nine  co- 
coons which  weighed  collectively,  339  grains  an 
average  of  37|  grains  each,  or  a  fraction  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  to  the  pound.  The 
heaviest  cocoons  we  ever  before  saw,  were  175  to 
the  pound.  The  above  mentioned  cocoons  were 
the  produce  of  eggs  imported  this  spring  from 
France,  and  were  of  the  three  kinds  called  mam- 
moth pale,  white,  and  nankeen.  The  texture  of 
the  cocoons  was  excellent,  and  we  whould  judge 
1,200  to  1,300  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  pound 
o('  raw  silk,  whereas  it  requires  3,000  cocoons  of 
ordinary  quality,  to  make  a  pound  of  raw  silk.  It 
should  be  remarkeii,  that  the  cocoons  had  just 
been  completed,  and  therefore  the  chrysalis  was 
alive,  and  of  course  of  full  weight.         G.  B.  S. 


ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  3IALE  ANIMALS  IN  THE 
BREEDING  OF  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

(By  the  Right  Honorable  Earl  Spencer.) 

From  the  London  Farmers'  Magazine. 

More  from  wishing  to  set  an  example  to  others, 
than  from  any  hope  that  what  I  myself  can  sug- 
gest will  be  practically  useflil,  I  submit  to  the  En- 
glish Agricultural  Society  the  results  of  my  expe- 
rience in  an  important  part  of  that  division  of  far- 
ming, to  which  my  own  attention  has  been  partic- 
ularly applied — I  mean  the  breeding  of  stock. 
The  part  to  which  the  following  observations  ap- 
ply is  the  selection  of  male  animals.  A  large 
pioportionof  farmers  breed  sheep,  and  several  breed 
catile  ;  to  all  who  breed  either,  this  subject  is  one 
of  iri'eat  imporlancc. 

The  object  of  a  certain  number  is  to  breed  bulls 
or  rams  iur  the  purpose  ol  selling  or  letting  thcni, 
but  that  Ol  the  majority  is  to  breeil  oxen  or  wether.? 
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for  ihe  purpose  of  grazing.  The  first  of  these 
classes  is  very  well  aware  of  (he  importance  of 
eelectiiig  gooil  male  animals,  and  profess  lo  spare 
no  troulilc  and  to  be  very  indifferent  as  to  the  ex- 
pense which  tiiey  incur  in  ol)taining  tlien) ;  hut 
with  respect  to  those  whose  object  it  is  only  to 
breed  oxen  or  weiiiers,  I  ani  al'raid  the  case  !« 
generally  very  different,  and  they  tai<e  very  little 
trouble  and  exjiend  as  little  money  as  possible  in 
procuring  the  male  animals  !o  which  they  put 
their  li»nvales  ;  that  is,  they  consider  as  a  matter  ol 
iijilill'erence  that  on  which  the  profitable  or  unpro- 
tiialile  nature  of  their  0(U'upaiion  mainly  depem's. 
It  is  adiniiied  by  every  one  that  the  bodily  and 
consiil(iiional  (jualnies  ol'  the  oflspring  are  usually 
similar  to  those  of  the  parents,  either  combining 
in  various  proportions  the  qualities  of  both  parents, 
or  taking  eniirely  after  one.  I  should  say,  as  res- 
pects cattle  and  sheep,  that,  in  mn>t  cases,  the 
fjualiiies  of  the  male  parent  predominate  in  the 
ori'spring.  I  have  also  observed  tliat  Ihe  worse 
bred  the  female  is,  the  more  will  this  be  the  case 
wlicn  she  is  put  to  a  well  bred  male.  This  obser- 
vation was  first  made,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Berry,  in  an  essay,  lor  which  he  received  a  prize 
from  the  Highland  Society.  He  accounted  for  it 
thus  :  a  well  bred  animal  means  one  whose  ances- 
tors (Ijr  several  generations  have  all  been  good, 
Ihat  is,  have  all  possessed  the  peculiarities  in  con- 
stitution and  shape  which  it  is  the  object  of  ex- 
perienced graziers  to  obtain  in  their  stock.  The 
characteristic,  therefore,  of  the  family  of  such  an 
animal  will  be  such  peculiarities;  but  the  ancesto.s 
of  a  ba<lly  bred  animal  will  probably  have  varied 
in  every  possible  way,  and  tlierefore  there  will 
be  no  distinguishing  cliaracleristic  in  itvS  family; 
it  is  consequently  most  probable  ihaf  the  offspring 
produced  from  a  cross  between  two  animals  so  cir- 
circumstanced  will  be  more  like  the  one  in  whose 
family  there  is  a  dislinauishingcharacteristic,  than 
the  one  in  whose  finiily  no  such  characteristic 
exists.  The  common,  but  I  bc;ie^.'e,  mistaken 
notion,  that  the  offspring  frotn  the  first  cross  is  bet- 
ter than  that  from  any  subsequent  one,  probably 
arises  Irom  the  improvement  in  the  first  instance 
being  so  much  more  apparent  then,  for  the  reason 
given  above,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  any  generation 
afterwards.  Now  it  is  known  to  all  graziers  that 
the  attempt  to  fatten  an  animal,  who  possesses  no 
feeding  propensities,  produces  loss  instead  of  pro- 
fit. If  the  above  observations  are  correct,  the  ; 
feeding  propensities  descend  fi"om  the  sire;  it  is 
quite  just,  therefore,  to  say  that  a  breeder  of  cat- 
tle or  sheep,  who  considers  it  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence what  sort  of  male  animal  he  uses,  dees  coti-  | 
sider  it  a  matter  of  indifference  vvliether  lie  gains 
profit  or  iiicuis  loss.  i 

The  first  object  which  any  breeder  of  cattle  or 
sheep  must  keep  in  view,  whetlier  he  intends  to  ! 
breed  bulls  or  rams,  or  whether  his  aim  is  merely 
to  breed  oxen  or  wethers,  is  lliat  the  stock  which 
he  breeds  shall  be  healthy.  The  first  thing, 
therelijre,  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  ol  a 
male  animal  are  the  indications  by  which  it  uiay 
be  possible  to  Ibnn  a  judgment  as  to  his  constitu- 
tion. In  all  animals  a  wide  chest  imlicat  s 
sirenmh  of  constitution,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  this  is  the  point  of  shape  to  which  it  is  tnosr 
material  for  any  breeder  to  look  in  the  selection 
etther  ol' a  bull  or  a  ram.  in  order  to  ascerltnn 
that  the  chest  of  tiieee  anitualo  is  wide,  it  is  not 
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sufficient  to  observe  tliat  they  have  wide  bosomsj 
but  the  width  which  is  perceived  by  looking  at 
them  in  the  front  should  lie  continued  along  the 
brisket,  which  ouirht  to  show  great  liilness  in  the 
part  which  is  just  under  the  elbows;  it  is  aiso  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  wliar  is  called  thick 
through  the  heart.  Another  indication  of  a  good 
constitution  is,  that  a  male  animal  should  have  a 
masculine  appearance;  with  this  view  a  certain 
degree  of  coarseness  is  liy  no  means  objectionable, 
but  this  coarseness  should  not  be  such  as  would 
be  likely  to  show  itself  in  a  castrated  animal,  be- 
cause it  thus  might  happen  that  the  oxen  or  wethers 
produced  fiom  such  a  sire  would  be  coarse  n'^^o, 
which  in  them  would  be  a  fault.  Another  point 
to  be  attended  to,  not  merely  as  an  indication  of  a 
good  constitution,  but  as  a  merit  in  itself',  is  that 
an  animal  should  exhibit  great  muscular  power, 
or  rather  that  his  muscles  should  be  large.  This 
is  an  usual  accompaniment  of  strength  of  consti- 
tution, but  it  also  shows  that  there  will  be  a  good 
proportionate  mixture  of  lean  and  fat  in  the  meat 
produced  from  ihe  animal  :  the  muscles  being  that 
part  which  in  meat  is  lean.  A  thick  neck  is  in 
both  bulls  and  rams  a  p!"oof  of  the  musclfes  being 
large,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  greater  fault  in 
the  shape  of  a  male  animal,  of  either  sort,  than 
his  having  a  thin  neck.  I  am  inclined  to  say, 
that  in  the  new  Leicester  breed  of  sheep,  which 
is  the  breed  to  which  I  am  accustomed,  a  ram's 
neck  cannot  be  too  thick.  Other  indications  of 
muscle  are  more  difficult  to  observe  in  sheep  than 
in  cattle.  In  a  bull  there  ought  to  be  a  full  mus- 
cle on  each  side  of  the  back  bone  ;  he  ought  also 
to  have  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh 
full,  and  extending  down  nearly  to  the  hough.  It 
will  seldom  happen  that  a  bull  having  these  indi- 
cations will  be  found  deficient  in  muscle.  With 
respect  to  rams,  my  own  observation  does  nol 
enable  me  to  point  out  any  other  indications  oC 
muscle  except  the  thickness  of  the  neck,  which  I 
have  mentioned  above  ;  if  other  farmers  are  able 
to  point  out  any,  I  would  only  say  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  to  which  they  ought  lo  pay  greater  at- 
tention. 

As  1  am  writing  for  the  use  of  farmers,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  lor  me  to  attempt  to  give  a 
description  of  what  is  considered  a  well  shaped 
bull  or  ram  ;  it  is  also  obviously  impossible  to 
to  express  in  words  what  is  meant  by  good  hand- 
ling. It  is  sufficient  to  say,  therefore,  that  no 
male  animal  is  fit  to  be  used  at  all  as  a  sire  whose 
handling  is  not  good,  and  that  the  more  perfect 
his  shape  is  the  better.  'J'he  above  observations 
apply  to  breeding  generally;  for  whatever  may 
be  the  sort  or  size  of  the  animal  intended  to  be 
produced,  there  i§  no  tloubt  but  that  good  health, 
[iropensity  to  fatten,  and  good  shape,  in  all  cases, 
ought  to  be  aimeii  at.  But  there  are  nut  only  dif- 
lerent  breeds,  both  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  expe- 
rienced and  very  good  linniers  diffier  very  much 
in  opinion  as  to  which  peculiarities  of  shape 
arwl  size  are  to  be  nrrlerred,  even  among  ani- 
tnals  of  the  same  breed.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
desirable  before  any  nian  commen  ces  to  breed 
either  cattle  or  sheep,  that  he  sliould  make  up 
bis  mind  as'to  llie  shape  and  qualities  lie  wishes 
in  obta-tn,  and  steadily  pursue  this  object;  if  he 
does  so,  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  he 
will  succeed  in  having  a  herd  of  cattle  or  sheep 
possessing  the  characteristics   which  he  at    fint 
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inten  led  they  should  possess  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  breeds  at  one  time  with  t!>e  view  ofob- 
laiiimg  uiiinials  possessin<r  one  sort  of  shape,  and 
nt  auMhertime  with  tiie  view  ol"ohiaininjr  animals 
possfsainii  a  ditterent  sort  of  shape,  the  probability 
is,  that  his  stock  will  possess  neither  the  one  nor 
the  Oilier  in  any  decree  of  |)ertection.  Havinir 
made  this  decision,  he  should  lake  care  that  the 
uulividual  male  animal  which  he  uses  shall  possess 
the  qualities  which  he  requires.  In  addition  t) 
this,  it  is  of  threat  importance  that  these  qualities 
should  have  been  characteristic  of  the  liiniily  horn 
which  the  animal  is  descended  ;  and  if  he  is  oUi 
enouiih  to  have  been  the  sire  ol'  any  number  ol' 
offsprmiT,  it  is  ofairreat  deal  more  importance  siill 
that  they  should  possess  them.  Because  all  the 
perlections  of  shape  and  quality  which  the  best 
jiidi,'e  may  wish  to  find  in  a  male  anima!  are,  after 
nil, "only  indications  ot  what  the  stock  got  by  him 
will  probably  be  ;  the  seeinu  therefore,  what  they 
real'y  are  ia  much  more  satisfactory. 

There  are  few  breeders  of  cattle  more  especially, 
who  breed  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  to  enable  them 
to  keep  many  male  animals  at  the  same  time  in 
use.  A  man  therefore,  cm  usually  look  at  the 
general  qualities  of  the  lemales  which  he  posses, 
and  observe  what  are  the  faults  most  prevalent 
anionnr  them  ;  these  he  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  in  the  male  which  he  intends  to 
use.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  male  animal 
ought  to  have  no  faulis,  and  undoubiedly  it  would 
be  very  desirable  that  this  should  be  the  case  ;  but 
unfortunately,  no  such  animal  exists.  All  a  man 
can  do,  therelore,  is  to  avoid  putting  a  male  and 
female  together  whose  imperfections  itre  the  same, 
po  as  not  to  increase  the  fiult  already  existing  in 
the  slock.  If  a  man  breeds  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  uses  several  males  at  the  same  time,  he  can, 
of  course,  attend  to  this  more  etlectually  than  it  he 
uses  only  one.  In  this  case,  he  should  select  and 
put  together  the  males  and  lemales  individually, 
60  as  to  endeavor  to  correct  any  imperfections 
which  either  of  them  show.  Most  breeders  of 
sheep,  indeed,  do  use  more  than  one  ram,  and  all 
who  pretend  to  take  any  praise  in  improving  their 
flock  divide  their  ewes,  so  as  to  put  them  with  the 
ram  who  will  most  probably  efi'ect  this  object.  I 
need  not  say  that  those  (some  of  whom,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  still  exist)  who  turn  two  or  three  rams  of 
ditl'erent  shapes  and  qualities  into  a  field  with  all 
their  ewes,  without  attempting  to  make  any  selec- 
tion among  them,  have  no  right  to  expect  to  be 
successful  breeders  ;  and  if  they  do  expect  it,  will 
certainly  be  disippoinied.  1  believe  tlie  ireneral 
opinion  of  breeders  is,  that  it  is  advantaireous  to 
endeavor  to  correct  any  fiiult  in  the  shape  of  a 
female  by  |iUliing  a  male  to  her  wiio  possesses,  in 
extraordinary  peili^ction,  the  merit  in  which  she 
is  deficient,  but  who  in  some  other  part  ol'  his 
shape  is  faulty.  My  experience  leads  me  to  say 
that,  this  mode  of  endeavoring  to  correct  a  fault  is 
frequently-  successful.  It  would  be  better  that 
none  of  the  females  from  whicii  a  man  intends  to 
breed,  should  be  faulty  in  shape  to  any  con- 
siderable ilegree,  but  it  almost  always  will  happen 
that  some  animals,  possessing  an  excellent  cousli- 
tiition.  good  blood,  and  a  great  propensity  to  fiilten, 
and  liierefbre  such  as  the  owner  would  very  un- 
willingly cull,  will  fiiil  decidedly  in  some  part  of 
their  shape.  I  would  say  that,  when  this  is  the 
cuae,  it  is  worth  while  to  try  ihe  experiment  of 


putting  to  them  a  male  remarkable  for  his  perfec- 
tion in  this  failing  part ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  such 
a  male  will  be  more  likely  to  correct  the  fault,  than 
one  who  shows  no  one  part  of  his  shape  very  su- 
perior to  the  rest.  The  late  Mr.  Cliiie,  whose 
eminence  as  surgeon  is  very  well  known,  publish- 
ed a  tract  upon  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals 
which  contained,  as  might  be  expected,  most  val- 
uable information.  His  sugueslions  are  such  a« 
ouyht  to  be.  very  caiefijlly  ailertded  to;  but  it  is 
probable  that  his  meaning  has  been  mistal<en  in 
one  reconnnendatioii  wliah  he  gives,  namely, tliat 
in  which  he  is  utuleivtood  to  p;»y  that  it  is  always 
desirable  thai  the  male  should  be  smaller  than  the 
lijiiiale.  When  he  makes  this  observation,  he  ia 
speaking  o!'  the  cro-i-sing  of  difieient  breeds,  and 
probably  only  means  that  in  a  cross  between  a 
large  breed  and  a  small  one,  the  male  should  be 
talvcn  from  the  small  breed,  and  the  female  from 
the  larire  one.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  inten- 
ded to  say  that  in  the  same  breed  the  male  ought 
to  be.  smaller  than  the  female,  because  this  is  con. 
trary  to  the  practice  of  naiure.  In  every  descrip- 
tion of  land  animal  wi'h  which  I  am  acquainted, 
the  males  are  of  a  ku'L^er  size  than  the  lemales. 
The  attempt  also  to  Ibllnw  this  advice  would  un- 
doubtedly, in  a  ib.w  generations,  so  very  much  re- 
duce the  size  both  of  males  and  females,  as  con- 
siderably to  dimmish  their  value.  I  can  say.  from 
mv  own  expe'ience,  thai  some  of  the  best  sha[  ed 
animals  which  I  have  bred  have  been  produced 
by  lbllowin<;  a  contrary  course.  I  prefer  bieed'tiuj 
from  large  li'males  ;  hut  ill  do  breed  liom  one 
which  I  think  too  small  I  put  her  to  the  largest 
male  of  good  shape  that  I  possess.  As  one  in- 
stance amoiiii  several  to  prove  thai  this  course 
may  be  successful,  the  ox  which  I  showed  in  the 
fiurth  class,  at  the  last  Smithfield  show,  and  which 
obtained  the  prize  in  that  class,  was  by  tlie  lar^-st 
bull  I  have,  from  a  cow  so  small,  that  I  culled  her 
after  she  had  bred  thai  one  calf.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  theoretical  reasoning  wliicliMr, 
Cline  adduces  in  support  of  tliis  recT»minendation 
appears  to  be  very  conclusive  ;  but,  even  in  the 
restricted  sense  in  winch  I  understand  i^,  there  ia 
some  doubt  whether  it  is  practically  correct.  The 
niusi,  MHccessful  cross  between  two  difierent  breeds 
of  cattle,  of  which  I  am  aware,  was  Ihe  one  be- 
tween a  Durham  bull  and  a  Galli)\vay  Scotch  cow, 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Collino:.  The  produce  from 
this  cross  sold  for  enormous  prices  ai  his  sale,  and 
at  the  j^reseiit  day  a  majoiity  of  the  best  short-hor- 
ned cattle  are  desceiidetl  from  it.  My  opinion, 
then,  the  result  of  my  own  practical  experience  is, 
that  if  a  man  considers  the  female  animals  which 
he  possesses  to  be  smaller  than  he  wishes,  he  may 
safely  put  them  to  a  male  of  large  size,  provided 
he  is  well  bred,  of  good  quality,  and  is  well  shapetl. 
But  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  I  know,  in  giving  (his 
opinion,  I  differ  from  the  most  skilful  and  success- 
ful breeders  with  whom   I  am  acquainted. 

It.  follows  from  the  above  observations,  if  they 
are  correct,  that  the  fiist  and  most  indispensable 
object  which  all  breeders  must  try  to  obtain,  what- 
ever may  be  Ihe  shape  or  size  they  preler,  that  the 
male  animal  which  they  select  shall  possess  a 
strong  and  healthy  constitution.  Thi«f  is  absolutely 
essential ;  but  it  is  also  most  conducive  to  Iheir 
success  that  they  shall,  afier  due  consideration, 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  Ihe  qualities  which  they 
wish  their  stock  to  possess  :  that,  having  made 
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Miis  iierisimi,  the}"  shnil  stPiidily  piiivue  the  nhjeci 
I  hey  Imve  in  view,  (iml  endeHvor  lo  solort  such 
males  as  shall  he  likely  to  <ret  ofli?prini):  possessiiiir 
these  qualities  ;  that  they  shall  carelnlly  and  can- 
didly examine  the  li>males  from  which  they  intend 
lo  breed,  ohserve  the  fiiults,  in  sliape  or  quality, 
which  prevail  arnon<j  them,  and  select  males  who 
shall  pos.-^ess  correspondiiiix  perlections.  That  the 
safest  mode  of  ascertaiiiinu'  what  are  likely  to  he 
l!ie  qualiiies  ol'  the  produce  from  a  male  in  future 
is,  where  there  is  the  opjiortuiuly,  to  see  what  are 
the  qualities  of  the  ofFsprinjif  already  produced  fron) 
them  ;  then,  the  next  to  this  if,  to  observe  what 
are  the  qualities  ofihe  family  to  which  he  beloiiffs; 
and  that  in  the  case  of  not  havinjT  ilie  opnoriiiuity 
ofmakini;  use  of  either  of  these  <ruides,  they  may 


ties  of  the  ancestors  of  eacfi.  They  h  ive  also  the 
opportunity,  by  using  a  male  cautiously  at  an  early 
age,  ofknowiniT  by  experiment,  whether  rue  stock 
produced  from  him  is  jrood  or  bad,  before  they  nm 
the  risk  of  injurinfr  their  stock  materially  by  ijsinj^ 
him  lartrely.  This  may  l>e  a^-certaincd  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  wlien  the  produce  are  very  ynunjr; 
l!)r  an  expei  ienced  breeder  can  .jiidge  with  tolerable 
icrtaiiity  what  will  be  the  shape  oi'a  calfor  a  lamb 
when  it  ijrows  up  by  seeint;  it  soon  after  it  is  born, 
and  before  it  has  be<;un  to  lay  on  fat.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  sec  many  of  the  produce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decidinj^  what  its  treneral  characteristics 
will  probably  be.  I  admit  that  in  saying  liiie  I 
am  speaking  more  from  my  experience  as  a  breed- 
t'r  of  catile  than  a  breeder  of  sheep,  but  I  believe 
assume  that  it  is  probable  that  'he  qualities  of  the  [the  same   observation  will   apply   to   both.     It 


imlividual  himsell^  which  in  all  cases  ought  to  he 
atlendeil  to,  will,  if  he  is  well  bred,  descend  lo  his 
oti.sj)ring. 

It  has  already  been  said  thai  their  are  Iwo  clas- 
ses among  the  farmers  who  breed  cattle  and  sheep; 
the  one,  ofiho.se  who  breed  bull.=  or  rams,  and  the 
other,  of  those  who  breed  oxen  or  ^vethers  l^ir  the 
purpose  of  irrazing  only  ;  the  above  observations 
are  intended  to  apply  it»  both.     But  much  more 
attention  ought  to   be   paid   fijr   the  first  of  lhe.se 
classes  in  the  selection  of  the  animals  from  which 
they    breed  than  is   absolutely   necessary  in    the 
other.     This  is  essential  to  their  own  interest,  be- 
cause a  male  animal  vcryolten  .shows  liiuhs  in  his 
shape  whiidi,  if  he  had"  been  castrated,  would  not 
have  ajipeared.     It  frequently,  therefo.'-e,  happens 
that  the  (irodiu-e  from  a  bull  or  a  ram  may  prove 
excellent  cattle  or  s'icep  Ibr  gr^iziiiij  purposes  only, 
but  n)>iy  be  totally  unlit   to  be  kept   as   ihe  sire  of 
future  stock.     Their  iluiy  also  lo   those  who   iiire 
or  buy  Irom  them  imtioses  upon  them  the  obliirn. 
tion  to  pay  ihesMiciest  i-.nd  n)ost  minu'.e  aiteniion 
to  the  qualiiies  of  ilicir  male  anin;ds  ;  more  par- 
liculaily,  they  are  bound   not  lo  oli'er  to  their  cus- 
tomers any  one,  ol  the  health  of  which  they  have 
any  reason  whatever  to  doubt,  whether  this  dcubi 
arises  (ioai  any  weakness  ol"  consiituiion,  \\hich 
may  have  appeared  in  the  individual  himself,  or 
whether  it  arises  from  iheir  knowledge  of  the  fam- 
ily from  which  he  is  descended.     They  are  bound 
also,  not  io  keep  i\s   males  any  animals  who  are 
not  perfectly  well   breiJ.     It  does  not  (ialiow  from 
this,  that  a  long  pedijjree  is  in  ail  ca.«es  necessary, 
although  it  is  generally  desirable;  but  it  someiimes 
happens  that  a  lemale,  of  whose  pediirree  the  own- 
er is  ignorant,  will  have  produced  offsprinnr  which 
have  all  possessed  extraordinary  merit,  and  \vhich 
have   proved   iheuitelves  good    breeders  also :  a 
male  descended  liom  suc!\  a   femali^  may  lie  con- 
sidered per!ectly  well  bred   on  her  side  ;  and  will, 
very  possiblj',  prove  a  better  sire  than  many  whose 
pedigree  is  much  longer. 

In  pa\iiig  this  minute  attention  lo  their  occupa- 
tion, the  breeders  of  male  animals  have  sonie  ad- 
vantages not  possessed  by  others  ;  the}'  have 
gener.illy  the  oiiportuniiy  of  knowing  accurately 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  lauiilics  ol'  the 
animals  from  which  they  breed,  an  opportunity 
not  possessed  by  tliose.  who  breed  only  fbrgrazinii: 
purposes.  In  oid"r  to  make  a  proper  use  ol"  this 
advantage,  Ihey  ought  to  keep  accurate  pedigrees 
of  their  cattle  and  of  their  sheep,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, when  they  put  the  males  and  females  toge- 
ther, recollect  what  have  been  the  respective  quali.- 


certain,  however,  that  seeing  four  or  five  calves 
I'rom  a  bull  outrht  to  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the 
breeder.as  to  wliether  he  will  be  valuable  as  a  sire 
or  not.  Unless  there  is  a  family  likeness  which 
generally  pervades,  through  the  produce  from  a 
bull,  alihouiih  h(^  may  be  valuable  as  the  sire  of 
oxen,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  use  him  as  the  sire  of 
bulls.  The  seeing,  therefore,  four  or  five  calves 
will  prove  to  the  breeder  whether  there  is  such  a 
family  likeness  among  them,  and  whether  it  exhi- 
bits itself"  in  such  qualities  as  hidicate  that  when 
thev  grow  up  they  will  be  valuable  animals. 

There  is  one  tiiiling  to  which  all  breeders  are 
liable,  but  to  which  <he  breeder  of  male  animals, 
'i^om  the  greater  interest  attaclied  to  his  occupation 
is  more  pieculiarly  liable,  and  against  which  he 
oiiirht  most  careh.lly  to  ijuard  him-elf ;  this  is,  too 
sreal  a  partiality  fir  animals  bred  by  him.<eif  In  or- 
der to  iriiard  against  this  he  ouaht  to  occupy  himself 
nu  re  in  looking  for  faults  than  in  discoveiiiiir  me- 
ri's  in  his  stock,  heouirht  lo  listen  to  every  criticism 
he  heais  made  upon  them,  even  by  those  whose 
judirmeni  he  does  not  hold  in  hiijh  estimation — 
not,  of  course,  with  the  view  of  being  satisfied  at 
once  Ihai  the  criticism  is  correct,  but  wi  h  the  view 
ofsaiisfying  himself,  by  accurate  and  candid  ex- 
amination, whei.her  it  is  so  or  not ;  and  he  ought 
froqiienily  lo  see  the  slock  belonging  io  other 
breedei-s,  and  fairly  compare  its  merits'  with  thoso 
of  his  own. 

I  think  it  most  probable  ih^at  in  the  foregoing 
observations  nothing  wiil  be  Ibiind  which  will  give 
new  and  useful  infoiniHlinn  lo  practical  iiirmers; 
but  I  have  been  iiu'oced  to  submit  tlu^m  to  tho 
English  Airricuhural  Society,  because  I  conceive 
that  one  of  ihe  great  olijects  of  ihat  society  is  ilie 
diffusion  oi"  knowledge  conriected  wifh  every 
branch  of"larminir-  'I'be  best  way  in  which  it  can 
be  enabled  to  efiect  this  object,  is  by  those  of  its 
memliers  who  have  paid  attention  lo  any  of"  the 
divisions  of  liirming  operations,  communicaiing  to 
the  society  the  lesults  of  their  practice  and  experi- 
ence. Il  will  then  be  for  the  society  to  circulate, 
by  any  means  in  their  poiver,  such  of  these  com- 
munications as  it  shall  appear  to  them  are  likely 
to  be  useful  to  those  enga<zed  in  the  cultivation  of 
Ihe  land.  With  this  view  I  place  this  paper  at 
their  disposal. 


CHIJSCH    BUGS. 

From  the  Raleigh  Star. 

These  mischievous  little  insects  have,  we  regret 

to  learn,  committed  great  ravages  upon  the  wheat 
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crops  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Clialham, 
Orange,  Granville  and  Franklin.  In  pome  in- 
stances, vvliole  fields  have  been  entirely  destroyed, 
and  great  fears  are  entertained  that  tiiey  will  next 
attack  the  corn,*  to  v/hich  they  also  are  very  de- 
structive. The  cluster  aroui.d  (he  stalk  in  incre- 
dible numbers,  suck  out  its  substance,  and  it  soon 
withers  and  falls  to  the  ground.  In  some  places, 
to  prevent  their  reaching  the  corn,  for  which  they 
are  marchini?  jn  clouds,  the  farmers  dig  little 
ditches  and  fill  them  with  straw,  in  which  (he  bugs 
make  a  temporary  halt,  and  are  burnt — the  opera- 
tion of  burning  being  frequently  repeated,  during 
tlie  day.  Although  the  bugs  have  wings,  'hey 
travel  on  the  ground.  They  are  natives  of  the 
forest;  and  it  is  said  that  where  the  woods  are  oc- 
casionally burnt,  they  never  become  troublesome. 


Icssly.  Fn  my  long  life,  being  more  than  seventy 
years  old,  I  never  new  but  one  (ree  marliu,  (a 
barren  heifi^r,  that  has  been  a  twin  with  a  liull 
call)  raised  in  our  couritry — that  with  its  male 
twin,  a  cow  of  n)ine  produced,  four  years  ago. 
They  are  well  grown,  handsome,  and  so  much 
alike,  they  are  not  readdy  distinguished  from  each 
other;  they  have  been  recently  subjected  to  the 
yoke — the  martin  has  not  a  feminine  appearance, 
and  is  at  least,  equal  in  strenjith  and  aiiiliiy  to  its 
twin  brother.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  perl<^)rni 
well,  as  would  also  the  6paye(J  heifer,  if  rerpiired 
liir  son)e  years,  and  then  make  the  n)ost  valuable 
bee/!  The  martin  has  had  free  access  to  the  Siull 
for  nearly  twelve  months — he-has  never,  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  one,  noticed  her,  and  lier  ap- 
pearance would  justiiy  the  belie!',  and  also  the  re- 
port that  they  will  not  breed.  I  am, 
respectfully  your's, 

Phii.tp  Taru. 


SPAYING  HEIFERS. 

Gloucester  County,  llrginia,  } 

February  ISth,  l"8-21.      S       | 

From  tliu  American  F'armer. 

Mr.  Skinner. — A  friend  of  mine,  observed  to  I 
me  a  short  time  since,  that  you  had  requested  in- 1 
formation  on  the  subject  of  spaying  heifers,  and 
though  a  euhsrriber  to  your  useful  publication,  the 
American  Farmer,  I  have  overlooked  it.  1  will 
however,  give  you  some  account  of  my  CNperi- 
ence.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  began  with  two 
in  the  spring,  when  they  were  two  years  old,  and 
succeeding,  I  have  not  failed  to  spay  from  two  to 
three  each  spring  since — so  that  the  whole  number 
amounts  to  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  have 
iost  two  only  by  tlie  operation.  My  most  san- 
guine expectations  have  been  exceeded  in  the  supe- 
rior excellence  of  the  beef,  which  is  peculiarly  de- 
licate. I  have  had  them  slaun^htered  flom  five  to 
six  years  of  age,  and  believe  they  would  be  larijcr, 
and  probably  better  a  year  or  two  older;  they  are 
thrifty  and  fattened  with  facility;  the  size  in  much 
Increased  by  the  operation,  which  is  performed  in 
the  same  manner  that  sows  are  treated  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  I  believe  it  might  be  improved 
(and  I  mean  to  try)  by  forming  an  inclined  plane 
of  soft  earth,  nearly  to"  an  anfrle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, against  a  post  for  securing  the  hind  legs 
when  the  animal  is  laid  on  her  back,  with  the  heels 
up,  and  the  head  confined  below;  for  the  pain 
must  be  excessive  when  suspended  by  ihe  hams 
sustaining  its  whole  weight.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  bowels  in  that  situation  will  be  sufficiently 
out  of  the  operator's  way.  Two  years  since,  I 
caused  two  young  cows  with  their  first  calves, 
a  month  old,  to  be  spayed — they  were  about  two 
years  and  nine  months  old,  having,  by  accident 
liad  access  to  the  hull,  about  the  aije'of  two  years 
--^my  object  was  to  ascertain  wliether  they  would 
continue  to  give  milk  as  long  as  they  oucrht  to 
live,  agreeable  to  report:  They  di  continue  to 
give  milk,  but  not  eijual  to  what  I  expected— I 
am  inclined  to  believe  these  cows  were  too  yountr, 
their  udders  not  sufficiently  fbrmed,  &  which  had 
not  grown  with  their  growth— our  milkers  too, 
are  black  women  who  perform  that  business  care- 


*  This  they  have  already  done  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, it  is  said,  in  Mecklenburg  and  Ansoa  counties. 


SILK-CULTURE    IN    TUKKEY. 

Miss  Pardee,  in  a  late  work,  has  the  following 
notice  of  the  manulkcuire  of  silk,  and  the  culture 
of  the  mulberry  tree  in  Turkey: 

''Our  next  job  of  inquiry  was  the  mode  of  lecd- 
inrr  the  silk  worms,  wliicli  produce,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Broussa,  an  extraordinarj^  quantity  of 
silk.  We  accordingly  visited  the  estsblishment 
of  a  Frenchmtui,  who  exports  the  raw  material 
to  Europe.  I  was  struck  by  the  color  of  the  silk, 
which  was  of  a  dingy  white;  and  learned  that, 
desnite  all  the  efforts  of  the  feeders,  they  seldona 
succeed  in  producing  any  other  lint,  although  the 
worms  arc  themselxes  of  different  qualities  and 
colors,  varying  from  a  dead  white  :o  a  dark  brown, 
and  are  fed  with  the  leaves  of  both  the  red  an(l 
the  white  mulberry  indiscriminately.  The  most 
experienced  feeders,  however,  give  a  decided  pre- 
il>ri'nce  to  the  wihi  white  mulberry,  of  which  most 
ol"  the  plantations  about  Broussa  are  liirmed.  'J'lie 
silk,  when  first  spun,  is  of  a  clear,  silvery,  brilliant 
tint;  but  submersion  in  the  highly  mineralized  wa- 
ter of  the  neighborhood,  robs  it  of  its  lustre,  and 
reduces  it  to  the  dead,  dingy  color  1  have  men- 
tioned ;  and  I  was  assured,  that  in  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  weight  of  silk,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  could  be  met  with  of  yellow. 

'I'he  Asiatic  method  of  rearing  the  worm  is  to- 
tally different  from  that  of  Europe,  and  according 
to  the  account  given  to  me,  much  more  profitable 
in  its  results,  as  well  as  simple  in  its  process.  The 
insect  lias  a  natural  dislike  to  being  handled,  which 
is  inevitable  where  it  is  fed  day  by  day,  and  the 
withered  leaves  of'ihe  previous  day  cleared  away; 
the  discoml'ort  produced  by  the  touch  rendering 
the  worm  lethargic  and  retarding  it  growth.  The 
Asiatics  never  approach  it  with  the  hand;  when  it 
is  hatched,  the  floor  of  the  apartment  is  covered 
with  layers  of  llje  mulberry  branches  to  about 
three  or  (bur  inches  in  depth  ;  and  upon  these  the, 
insects  are  laid,  and  suffered  to  ft'cd  undisturbed 
until  their  first  sleep,  when  they  are  covered  by  a 
fiesh  supply  of  bouixhs  similar  to  the  first,  through 
which  they  eat  their  way,  and  upon  which  they 
subsist  until  their  next  change. 

This  operation  is  repeated  four  times,  always 
at  the  period   when   the  worm  casts  ila  skin;   and 
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and  on  the  first  appeanince  of  ati  inclination  lo 
spin,  bonghs  of  onU,  of  nhont  four  feet  in  Icnii'th, 
siri|)peil  of  liieir  Iovspp  leaves,  and  planicii,  if  I 
may  ?o  express  ii,  in  close  ranks  in  the  bed  of  nuil- 
berry  branches,  Ironi  a  piiiniy  lorest,  in  which  the 
insects  esiablish  themselves,  and  wherein  they 
[)iodiice  their  sill<.  Every  crevice  of  the  apart- 
ment is  carefully  stop|ied  lo  prevent  the  aiiini-sion 
of  air,  and  a  fire  of  charcoal  ashes  is  kept  up  con- 
stantly ihrouiihout  the  day  and  night. 

Whether  the  mode  of  ieeding  operates  on  the 
color  of  the  silk,  I  conid  not  asceriain,  ihouirh  it 
struck  me  that  tiie  experiment  would  be  worth  try- 
ing; but  meanwhile  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  it 
greatly  increases  iis  quantity,  and  diminie^hes  the 
labor  of  feeders.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  the 
neii^hborhood  of  Broussa,  which  does  not  contain 
several  apariments  filled  with  silk  worms,  whose 
produce  is  disposed  of  to  tlie  spinners,  of  whom 
there  are  a  considerable  numlter  in  the  city  ;  and 
the  far  spreadini;  nmlberry  woods  asume  in  the 
lieiirht  o(  summer  the  appearance  of  stretches 
of  locnst-l)lighied  lamiscape.  every  tree  being  left 
a  i)ranchless  trunk,  without  a  siiin  of  li)liage."' 


THE    EDITOR    TO    HFS    RKADICRS. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register  is  induced 
agnin,  (and  stiil  fruitlessly  he  fears,)  to  complain 
of  tlie  general  silence  of  most  of  those  correspon- 
dents and  contributors  who  have  hcrelnfore  given 
to  this  journal  its  greatest  value — of  the  total  si- 
lence, and  denial  of  such  aid,  by  hundreds  of  other 
subscribers  and  readers  who  could  render  as  good 
service — and  of  llie  almost  universal  and  still  grow- 
ing apathy  and  carelessness  of  the  southern  agri- 
cultural community  in  regard  to  writing  for  the 
public — the  only  means  of  sustaining  the  ififl'usion 
of  agricultural  information — indeed  the  only  means 
existing  of  furthering  agricultural  improvement, 
and  sustaining  agricultural  interests.  VViih  such 
aid  as  the  present  subscrilters  to  this  publication 
can  well  furnish  in  writing,  there  is  no  question 
but  its  original  matter,  its  store,  and  regular  supply 
especially,  of  agricultural  facts  and  useful  practical 
inlbrmation,  would  make  it  as  effii'ient  for  agricul- 
tural improvement  as  its  best  fliends  could  hope 
for,  or  as  the  most  captious  critics  and  f.iuli- finders 
would  insist  upon.  With  but  a  small  proportion  of 
such  aid,  compared  to  what  tlie  list  of  suhscrihors 
might  have  funiislied,  there  has  been  elicited,  and 
made  known  through  the  pages  of  this  work,  a 
mass  of  varied  and  important  infurmation,  which 
has  already  proved  of  incalculable  value  to  agri- 
culture. But  many  qI'  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butors have  been  removed  by  death — and  most  o( 
the  others  have  ceased  to  furnish  the  aid  by  which 
they  (brmerly  sustained,  through  this  publication, 
the  great  cause  oftfie  improvement  of  southern 
agriculture;  and  the  few  new  contributors,  though 
the  more  welcome  and  prized  because  of  the  rare- 


ness of  present  assistance,  do  not,  bj'  their  number, 
fill  ;lie  space  left  void  by  their  predecessors.  If  a 
judgment  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  continuance  of 
the  names  o!'  former  contributors  on  the  subscrip- 
tion list — from  the  general  support  given  and  con- 
tinued by  subscriptions — and  by  the  absence,  or  at 
lenst  paucity,  of  complaints  of  want  of  interest 
and  value  in  the  work — there  would  be  no  reason 
to  inler  that  the  Farmer's  Register  hns  lost  any 
thing  of  its  cfaims  to,  or  its  hold  upon,  public  favor 
and  support.  J3ut,  though  such  complaints  have 
not  yet  been  made,  by  his  readers,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  the  editor  does  not  hesitate  to  call  attention 
to  this  great  and  deplorable  deficiency  in  the  sources 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  sole  value  of  an  airricut- 
turai  magazine.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
maxims  of  the  trade  that  the  proprietor  of  a  publi- 
cation should  be  the  first  to  proclaim  a  falling  ofl" 
in  the  interest  and  value  of  its  contents;  still  the 
proprietor  of  this,  does  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  even 
at  the  risk  of  the  declation  affecting  the  pecuniary 
and  business  value  of  the  publication,  ae  much  as 
the  deficiency  complained  of  does  in  regard  lo  its 
reading  and  instructing  value.  He  repeats,  what 
has  been  so  often  before  stated  and  urged,  that  it 
is  principally  the  writings  of  others,  and  especially 
the  facts  presented  by  practical  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  that  have  given  value  to  this  work  ;  and  that 
without  such  aid.  and  liberally  bestowed,  neither 
this  nor  any  other  agricultural  journal  can  be  long 
sustained,  or  deserve  to  be  sustained. 

And  why  should  this  deficiency  of  communica- 
tions exist  7  Every  former  contributor  since  his 
long  passed  last  communication  surely  has  learned 
some  new  facts,  or  by  trial  settled  some  disputed 
points,  the  communication  of  vvhicli  would  be  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  the  agricultural  community. 
Hundreds  of  individuals  on  the  list  of  subscribers 
could  be  designated,  and  who  prize  the  work,  and 
heartily  wish  well  to  its  success,  of  whom  there  is 
not  one  who  could  not  add  to  the  value  of  its  con- 
tents, not  only  from  his  stores  of  previously  ac- 
quired knowledge,  hut  from  the  new  agricultural 
fiicts  and  opinions  learned  in  almost  every  month 
of  his  continued  operations.  It  is  idle  and  ridicu- 
lous to  allege  that  there  is  any  want  of  materials, 
and  good  materials,  for  retrular,  continued  and  in- 
creasing comiTiunication  and  discussion,  and  valu- 
alile  instruction  on  agricultural  subjects.  The 
field  ciinnot  possibly  be  exhausted — and  the  more 
it  is  cultivated  and  gathered  from,  still  the  more 
will  be  ofiered  for  new  labors,  and  new  gains.  As 
well  might  it  be  said  that  religious  (so  called)  pe- 
riodicals must  fail,  because  all  subjects  of  contro- 
versy were  exhausted — or  that  political  and  parti- 
zan  papers  must  want  matter  for  publication,  be- 
cause the  dirty  game  of  party  had  been  played 
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out,  ami  no  suhjects  lelt  eillicrfor  slaiitlcr  iirui  de- 
tamaiion,  or  I'lilsonie  niiil  (ieizmdiiiix  fululitiion, 
ami  iiK^rccMiary  stavilily.  No  ori«  iliirik-^  for  a  mo- 
ment tlial  lli(!  materials  for,  or  (he  iniorost  in,  the 
exciting  and  popular  sul)j«clsol' sectarian  contro- 
versy, or  political  warfare,  can  popsit.ly  he  dimin- 
ished—and on  one  or  both  of  tlie?e  subjects  all 
read,  who  rea<l  any  iliirii;-.  Cut  on  agriculture,  by 
whicli  all  live,  in  the  improvement  of  which  all 
are  interested,  (and  the  pra  lical  operations  ol 
which  are  perhaps  the  sole  profitable  occupation 
of  most  ol^  the  persons'^vho  sustain  such  obliisca- 
ting  publications  as  are  above  referred  to^,)  com- 
mands no  abiding  interest,  and  the  subject  is  sup- 
posed to  be  soon  exhausted.  It  never  can  be  ex- 
hausted ;  and  it  is  one  on  which  so  much  light  is 
needed,  and  so  much  can  be  furnished,  that  the 
more  it  is  treated  of,  the  more  of  new  matter  will 
be  presented  for  consideration  and  profitable  in- 
.struciion. 

The  editor  has  devoted  his  labor  and  his  time 
for  nearly  seven  years  to  the  support  of  this  work 
and  its  great  objects,  to  the  exclusion  and  ne^  essa- 
ry  neglect  of  other  things  in  which  his  private  gain 
was  more  deeply  concerned,  and  by  attending  to 
which,  his  interest  would  have  been  better  served. 
He  has  recently  abandoned  all  personal  and  direct 
participation  in  other  business,  and  will  continue 
10  devote  his  energies  exclusively  to  sustaining 
this  publ  cation,  heavy  as  the  burden  has  been  and 
will  be,  when  so  little  aided  by  the  labors  and  the 
encouragement  of  others.  'I'hereforc,  should  the 
public  support  be  eventually  withdrawn,  itnd  the 
work  sink  for  want  of  pecuniary  as  well  as  literary 
support,  that  resait  would  prove  a  most  serious 
blow  to  the  private  interest  now  so  emireiy  vested 
in  the  property.  Nevertheless,  the  consideration 
of  this  contingency,  which  may  be  hastened  and 
made  more  sure  by  predicting  its  possible  occur- 
rence, shall  not  prevent  it  being  stated  in  the  stionu- 
est  manner  to  those  who  sustain  this  work  by  their 
subscription  money,  that  they  must  also  give  it  thw 
better  aid  of  their  pens,  an.l  maintain  the  interest 
thus  to  be  produced,  or  that  the  publication  must 
become  of  comparatively  litile  worth,  and  sink. 

During  the  last  six  or  eight  months  i lie  Farm- 
ers' Reo-ister  has  been  very  copious,  and  the  con- 
tents very  inierestingand  instructive,  upon  one  sub- 
ject of  all-absorbing  recent  interest  in  this  country 
— that  of  silk  and  mulberry  culture.  So  large  a 
proportion,  indeed,  of  its  pages  has  been  devoted 
to  this  subject,  that,  as  the  editor  was  sensible, 
it  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  remaining  and 
more  important  subjects  of  agriculture  in  general. 
But  whose  fduli  was  this,  but  of  the  individuals 
who  -could,  and  ought  to  have  written  on  other 
subjects,  and  who  did  not?     Conununicalions  on 


cropping,  on  grass,  on  cattle,  on  (he  improvement 
of  soil,  would  have  been  far  more  prized,  if  only 
lor  their  rarity  :  but  very  \'e\v  such  have  been  tiir- 
iiished  recently  by  correspondents;  and  if  the 
Farmerf-'  Reirister  had  not  been  po  much  devoted 
!o  furilu'riiiir  silk-culture  latterly,  it  could  have 
oH'ered'  but  lf!w  original  pieces  of  value  on  other 
subjects.  It  is  admitted  that  the  editor's  investi- 
gations anil  writings  have  been  principally  devoted 
during  iliis  lime  to  silk-culture ;  and  if  it  is  in  him 
an  error  to  enter  zealousy  and  heartily  in  support 
of  every  subject  which  he  deems  of  giu^at  inter- 
est, it  is  one  which  he  will  always  be  disposed  to 
liill  into.  He  tried  at  various  times  during  the  last 
six  years  to  impress  ujion  his  readers  the  in)por- 
tance  of  silk-culture  to  Virginia;  but  until  recently 
there  were  no  materials  to  operate  upon,  and  his 
words  were  unheeded,  if  not  unnoticed.  Rut  the 
iron,  which  he  before  struck  upon  cold  and  unyield- 
ing, is  iwio  at  a  red  heat,  and  he  has  deemed  it 
proper  to  strike  continually  while  the  blows  nv\y 
possibly  be  eflective.  He  trusts  that  his  and  other 
perhaps  more  efficient  elforts  in  this  cause,  have 
already  done  much  good,  and  that  there  is  now  no 
doubt  of  silk-culture  being  established  in  this  coun- 
try, and  particularly  in  Virginia,  speedily,  perma- 
nently, and  profitably.  That  alone  will  be  a  result 
of  more  uiiliiy  and  value  to  the  public  than  a  thou- 
sand-fold the  cost  of  this  [)ublica!ion.  But  still  the 
editor  has  no  iniention  or  wish  that  tiie  publication 
shoulil  be  principally  devoted  to  silk-cultuie,  or  to 
any  one  of  the  many  important  branches  of  agri- 
culture in  general  ;  nor  can  any  one  justly  coin- 
plain  of  the  preponderance  of  articles,  recent- 
Jy,  on  silk-culture,  unless  communications  ou 
other  subjects  had  been  off'eied,  and  received  with 
a  less  degree  of  welcome  and  attention— which 
certainly  has  not  been  liie  case. 


I'ROMISCUOUe. 

For  tlie  Farmtrs'  Register. 

I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  be  idle,  and  whereas 
I  am  at  this  lime  very  nearly  in  that  situation,  I 
write  lor  the  Register;  and  if  this  shall  answer 
any  good  purpose,  I  may  at  odd  times  continue 
the  |Tractii-e.  1  dislike  any  thing  fcuperfluous, 
iherelbre  request,  that  jou  now  take  your  (lencil  in 
hand,  and  erase  any  letter,  word,  or  sentence,  ot 
such  description,  lest  when  I  come  to  read,  1  may 
be  tormented  wiih  my  own  work,  as  olieu  as  I 
have  been  wiih  that  oTothers. 

Suckers  on  Indian  cor/t.— Lands  which  are  rich 
to  a  great  depth,  if  not  planted  thick,  will  sucker 
profusely;  and  in  such  case  tiie  suckers  will  not 
damage,  but  be  serviceable,  by  extracting  the  le- 
pletion,  which  would  otherwise  create  disease. 
But  if  such  grounds  be  planted  thick,  either  in 
drills,  in  clusters,  no  suckers  will  appear,  especial- 
ly on  a  deep  IdWow.     So  likewise  will  corn  suck- 
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er  prolli.sely,  on  a  shallow  fallow,,  where  the  sur- 
I'rtoe  is  rich,  aiiJ  the.  under siraliiiii  |)oor;  hut  in  lliis 
case  ihe  suckers  will  presenll}'  be  a  nuisance,  (or  I  he 
soil  'vill  not  continue  suffirieait  to  I'eed  lioih  [)lanls 
and  suckers.  IT  such  irround  be  fallou-ed  decj;,  no 
sucker  will  appear,  alihouiih  thinly  planted. 

Lodged  grain. — No  srain  will  lod>:e  whilst 
healthy.  Diseased  seed,  diseased  jrionnd,  diseased 
atnios|)here,  in.sects  and  dui^j;,  will  make  jirain 
unhealthy.  Both  very  thick,  aad  very  thin  f^row- 
in<;,  irrain  will  stand  erect:  in  the  firsl  case,  any 
disease  beinir  equally  divided  amoiiirst  the  nume- 
rous [)lants,  the  ell'ect  is  slioht;  in  the  second,  llie 
air  and  sun  can  penetrate  in  such  abundance,  thai 
any  poisonous  matter  is  extracted  or  evajjorated. 
If  on  lantl  already  in  <xood  heart,  a  jruodly  porhon 
of  l(3rinenled  manure  be  turned  in  to  the  depth  ol 
a  three  or  four-horse  li;illow,  we  miyht  expect  a 
heallhy  and  abundiuit  crop  of  wheat;  and  1  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  produce  in  Vir^-inia  would 
Jiol,  could  not,  be  equal  to  that  of  France,  or  else- 
where. 1  believe  it  to  be  useful  to  spread  manure  I 
on  the  surface  of  a  shallow  fi^llow  and  thin  soil.  I 
Every  person  of  observation  will  remember  tlnit 
on  ordinary  and  shallow  tilled  jxrounds,  wheat  and  | 
other  crops  start  viirorousiy,  and  stole  profusely; 
but  when  the  surface  has  become  somewhat  ex- 
exhausied,  and  nature  has  pushed  the  roots  down- 
ward, there  is  a  sudden  lailure,  the  «ireater  portion 
of  those  sloles  will  peri.>h,  and  consequently  disease 
is  i2;enerated. 

I  have  now  standing  60  heads  of  wheat,  ron- 
fahiing  about  2000  irrains,  which  are  the  produce 
ol  one  grain;  this  I  intend  to  sow  on  <rround  pire- 
pared  according  to  the  above  ideas;  and  il  the 
produce  hereafter  should  be  one-tvveniielh  part  of 
the  present,  that  would  be  one-hundred  Ibid;  and 
why  not? 

Grasses. — I  send  the  heads  of  a  grass  which  1 
call  the  smooth  cock's-footj  and  another  which  1 
suppose  to  be  the  American  rye-grass — please  let 
nie  know  what  they  are? 

Sour  grasses,  and  sour  weeds,  are  more  nume- 
rous this  year  than  I  have  ever  known  iheni — 
sumach,  lern,  cheat  or  chess,  sorrels,  &c.  &c. 

I/aij. — I  never  have  food  sufficient  to  winter  the 
caille,  which  1  graze  through  summer.  I  have 
a  bank  about  one  mile  long,  vvhicli  is  clothed  with 
shrubbery,  consisting  of  poplars,  ash,  mulberry, 
linn,  sassafras,  locust,  walnut,  &c.,  of  which 
I  liave  siiong  mind  to  make  hay.  My  ideas  is  to 
break  off'  the  tips  of  the  limbs  by  hand,  and  cure 
and  stack  as  usual  for  grass;  but  if  you  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, or  any  other  person,  would  suggest  a  cheafier 
or  better  plan,  I  would  thank  you. 

Prices  current. — If  the  editor  would  state  the 
prices  of  beefi  cows,  &c.  &c.,  he  would  nmcli 
oblige  some  of  his  western  subscribers. 

fFriting. — Many  persons  do  not;  promul<rate 
information  which  would  prove  valuable,  because 
they  have  no  time;  many  will  not  write  because 
they  fear  criticism,  and  some  f-ar  contradiction. 
Now,  I  have  at  all  times,  about  as  litile  tinte  to 
write  as  the  next  man;  as  to  criticism,  it  would  be 
sport  lor  tne  ;  and  as  to  contradiction,  nothing 
could  better  please  me;  because  to  prove  eiilier 
truth  or  falsehood,  something  valuable  is  apt  to 
be  elicited.  But  I  am  sorry  to  believe  there  are 
some  amongst  us  who  have  other,  and  worse  rcii- 
Bon  lor  not  attempting  to  enlighten  the  communi- 
ty, to  wit,  a  desire  to  be  the  big  man — not  the  de- 


sire to  be  the  greatest  amongst  the  great,  lint  that 
selfish  and  mean  disposition  to  kec|)  others  in  ob- 
scurity and  iirnoiance,  ihat  he,  who  is  little,  may 
a|pear  big.  lie  who  lives  alone  lor  his  own  good, 
IS  a  brute;  :uid  like  a  brute,  will  lie  go  down  to  the 
grave,  to  be  thought  of  no  more. 

Seeds. — I  think  it  a  shame  (or  old  Virginia  to 
send  to  the  Yankees  lor  their  garden  seeds.  Our 
mountains  are  equal  to  any  place  in  the  world,  lor 
the  production  oi  large  and  healifiy  vegetables; 
and  if  I  lliought  1  could  profit,  I  would  try  u  seed 
garden. 

Jmprovemenl  of  land. — I  iiave  made  thorough 
trials  of  iaiprovement  by  turning  under  sorry  and 
ordinary  crops  of  oats,  and  can  recommend  it  as  a 
cheap  and  expeditious  method.  'J'urn  them  in 
when  merely  half  ripe,  by  which  means  sudden 
putrefaction  is  secured;  which  putreliiclion  will  be 
food  for  I  he  second  crop  of  oats. 

In  closin;:-,  I  will  ren)ark  that  I  am  a  subscriber 
to  your  pa|)er,  that  I  was  raised  to  firming,  that 
I  have  reatl  nearly  every  publication  on  (iirming, 
that  n)y  locks  are  getting  gray,  and  yet  I  am  lack- 
ing— lacking — lacking. 

Alihouirh  I  am  neither  ashamed  of  my  name, 
nor  writing,  yet  request  you  will  not  mealion  my 
address. 

As  evidence  of  my  sincerity  in  asking  ques- 
tions, I  pay  postage.  Mountaikker. 

[We  are  pleased  to  have  the  observant,  practi- 
cal, and  working  farmer,  that  we  believe  the 
writer  above  to  be,  in  our  pages,  even  without  a 
name.  He  will  be  always  and  still  more  welcome, 
and  still  more  useful,  over  his  own  real  signature. 
We  have  neither  erased  nor  altered,  nor  supplied 
a  word. 

From  our  correspondent's  proposal  to  cure  leaves 
lor  winter  forage,  it  is  presumed  that  he  has  read 
and  [jrofiied  by  Professor  Symonds'  account  of  the 
practice  in  Italy,  in  one  of  our  recent  numbers.  If 
not.  it  is  recommended  lahis  notice.  Let  him,  by 
all  means  try  the  experiment,  and  report  the  result 
to  the  Farmers'  Register. 

We  would,  with  pleasure,  extend  the  prices 
current  on  the  covers  of  the  monthly  numbers, 
not  only  to  beef,  live-stock.  &c.,  but  to  many  other 
articles  of  agricultural  products;  but  the  demand 
of  the  small  town  in  which  we  publish,  is  too  lim- 
ited to  show  market  prices — and  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  them  from  abroad  might  lead  to  deception, 
more  frequently  than  furnish  correct    inlbrmation. 

The  heads  of  grasses,  in  the  state  received, 
could  not  be  identified.  One  seems  to  be  the 
"feather-grass,"  of  which  we  know  not  the  bo- 
tanical name,  nor  the  graile  of  comparative  va- 
lue.—Ed.  F.  R.1 


THE    CHIJXCH    BUG    IN    SURKY. 

For  tlie  Fanners'  Krsister. 
Surry  county,  July  1st,  1839. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of 
your  readers,  to   learn    i!ie   sad,   and   lamentable 
news,  that  the  chinch-bug  is  now  spreading  rapid- 
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ly  over  every  part  of  our  county,  and  on  Foinn 
lew  furnis  (lestroyiii<r  ovcry  ll)in<f  before  it,  nnil  I 
am  iilhiid,  it  iti  destineil  ai  no  very  disiaiit  lime,  to 
he  one  ol'  the  greatest  calamitie>!  that  ever  belel 
this  country.  '  Many  farmers  (and  indeed  very 
reas()nal)ly  so,)  are  very  n\iicli  ahirmed  at  ihe  vi- 
sitation of  this  2reat  destroyer,  not  only  of  the 
(iirmers  hopes,  but  in  titct  of  man's  principal  and 
main  snpport  of  existence.  We  are  now  harvesl- 
inix  our  wheat  crop,  in  which  they  got  rather  too 
lat'e  to  destroy  it  entirely,  but  on  many  fitrms  liave 
seriously  injured  it,  many  places  in  the  fields  being 
quite  destroyed.  On  Ibllowmg  after  the  scythes, 
you  may  see  millions  of  the  bugs,  of  all  sizes  and 
colors,  red,  blade  and  gray,  runninn;  in  the  great- 
est consternation  in  every  possible  direction,  scek- 
inir  shelter  under  the  sheaves  of  wheat,  and 
bunches  of  grass,  which  may  happen  to  be  near. 
But  all  those  on  the  borders  of  the  field,  and  in- 
deed on  every  part  of  it,  very  soon  quit  the  dry 
and  hard  stubble  for  the  more  tender  and  juicy 
corn  or  oats,  whichsoever  may  be  nearest  at  hand; 
and  now  commences  their  havoc  and  dr(?adtul  de- 
vastation. We  see  the  healthy,  dark-green,  luxuri- 
ant oat,  which  a  lew  days  before  looked  so  beautiful 
and  rich,  turn  pale,  wither  and  die,  almost  at  their 
very  touch.  It  would  seem  exaggeration  and  al- 
most incredible  to  slate  iiow  very  prolific  this  de- 
vouring insect  is,  their  increase  being  so  prodi- 
giously great,  as  to  appear  to  be  the  work  of  ma- 
gic. 

In  one  day  and  niirlit  they  have  been  known  to 
advance  fifteen  or  twenty  yards   deep  in  a    field, 
destroying  as   they  proceed.     Unless   some  kind 
dispensation  of  providence   delivers   us   from  thi:« 
ruthless  enemy  to  the  farming  interest,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  extent  their  ravages  will, 
and  may  extend,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or    two. 
To  us  farmers,  who  are  dependent  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  for  our  every  thing,  it  is  truly 
awful.  And  if  their  increase  in  future  is  commensu- 
rate with  the  past,  it  must  be  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore this  section  of  country  will  be   laid  waste   by 
this  dreadful   depredator,  and   its   inhabitants,  re- 
duced to  want  and  misery.  Every  attempt  hither- 
to made  to  arrest  their  progress,  or  destroy  them, 
has   proved   abortive.     Some  have   attempted   to 
drive  them  from  their  corn  by  pouring  boiling  wa- 
ter over  them;  a   remedy,  for  the  cirn,  as   bad  as 
the  disease.     Others  try  to  stop  their  ingress  to  the 
corn  fields  by  digging  ditches   around  the   fields; 
but   witli   no  avail,    as   they  are   fiirnislicd    wi'h 
wings,  in  a  short  time  alter  they  are  hatched,  and 
of  course  can  easily  fly  over  the  ditches.      Would 
it  not  be  advisable  always  to  sow  clover,  or  some 
other  tender  grass,  with  all  small  grain,  to  induce 
the   bug  to  remain  in  the  field  after   ihe  yrain  is 
taken  away  long  enough,  to  enable  the  corn  crop 
to  ixet  size  and  age,  so  as  not  to  he  seriously  injur- 
ed by  them.     I  have  observed  that  llie  older  the 
plant,  the  much  less  liable  it  is  to  be  either  injured 
or  attacked.     The  wheat  crop,  where  it  is  not  in- 
jured by  the  buir,  is  as  proniisino;,  and   bids  liiir  to 
yield  as  plentiful  a  harvest,  as   I  have   ever  seen. 
In  fact,  this   crop   is   gradually  increasing,   more 
having  been  sown  last  fall,  than  for  several  years 
past;  this  desirable  change,  may  perhaps   be  at- 
tributed partly  to   the  use  of  marl.     The  growth 
of  the  corn  crop  is  very  fine;  oats  likewise;  cotton 
but  little,  and  that  very  indifiereut. 

As  Olo  Subscuibek. 


C03IPARIT1VE  VALUK  OF  IVIOIUS  BIULTICAU- 
LIS,  MOKUS  AI.BA,  AM)  THIJ  CA.NTON,  AI.- 
I'lKi:,  FLORli^M'INK  AND  CHliVESK  SEKD- 
LIN(J   MULBERRY    TREES. 

For  tin:  Fanners'  Register. 

To  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  who  design  making 
permanent  plantations  of  the  mulberry,  lor  liie 
purpose  of  embiukinir  in  the  culture  of  silk,  Ihe 
adoption  in  the  heu;inning,  of  such  varieties  ol  tfie 
mulberry  as  are  best  suited  to  our  soils  and  cli- 
mate, is  of  the  hiuht'sl  impor'ance.  Enjoying  aa 
[  do  at  present  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the. 
above-named  varieties,  so  as  to  form  a  tolerably 
correct  jiidirmerit,  as  to  their  value  lor  the  prose- 
cution of  silk-culture  in  flrgiiiia,l  will,  endea- 
vor to  state,  with  plainness,  brevity  and  candor,  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  a  careful 
examination. 

Of  all  the  above-named  varieties  the  "morus 
muliicaulis,"  justly  claims  the  pre-eminence. 
Its  Growth  is  rapid,  and  as  large  as  it  should  be 
for  a  permanent  plantation,  on  light  sandy  soila 
that  are  capable  of  producing  15  or  20  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre.  Indeed,  it  should  not  be  planted 
on  more  lertile  snils,  because  at  the  age  of  four  or 
five  years,  after  having  been  headed  down,  the 
stalks  are  liable  to  be  broken  down  by  violent 
winds.  On  this  point,  I  sneak  from  very  recent  ex- 
perience. It  is  capable  of  enduring  our  hardest 
winters.  In  proof  of  this,  the  following  iitcts  are 
stated:  In  the  fall  of  '37  and  '33,  i  dropped  in  the 
field  a  small  tree  of  "morus  miilticaulis,"  which 
remained  exposed  root  and  branch  all  the  winter. 
It  was  found,  and  planted  in  March,  Ibllowins, 
and  is  now  healthy,  and  growing  very  rapidly.  In 
'3S  and  '39  other  plants  were  exposed  in  the 
same  way,  which  aie  yet  livinir.  and  doing  very 
well.  From  those  facts  some  may  imagine  tliat 
the  winters  in  this  part  of  Vir«j!;inia  are  very  mild; 
but  it  is  far  otherwise.  In  this  region  the  sassa- 
fras and  wild  pimento,  (laurns  henzoin,)  both  of 
which  are  found  in  hiijh  northern  latitudes,  have 
occasionally  been  killed,  and  the  ground  freezes  to 
the  depth  of  fifteen  iticfies.  This  occurred  in  the 
winter  of  '36  and  '37  when  we  had  standing  out 
900  small  plants  of  "muliicaulis"  raised  from  cut- 
tinixs  planted  the  preceding  May,  and  not  niore 
than  three  or  fixir  were  lost.  I  thawed  the  ground 
by  building  a  fire,  in  order  that  I  might  get  accu- 
rate information. 

The  "iirorus  multicaulis'''  makes  silk  of  the 
finest  (jualit}-,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  silk  from 
n  -Tus  alba,  and  nmch  softer  and  more  lustrous 
than  that  produced  fi'orn  morus  rubra.  I  have 
made  veiy  carelid  experiments  on  this  point,  and 
I  confidently  assert  that  the  published  statement 
of  some  northern  men,  that  the  silk  of  "morua 
muliicaulis"  is  as  coarse  as  that  from  "morus  ru- 
bra," or  "morns  nigra,"  is  without  foundation  in 
fact,  ami  evinces  either  ignorance  or  want  of  can- 
cTor. 

Next  to  the  "morus  mnliicaidis,"  I  place  a  mul- 
berry which  I  shtdl  call  the  "Chinese  seedling." 
This  is  a  scarce  plant,  and  cannot  lor  several  years 
at  least,  come  into  competition,  for  purposes  of 
speculation,  with  the  other  varieties.  I  therefore 
hope  I  shall  escape  the  suspicion  of  a  tree  selling 
communication.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hunt,  of  FredericksburiT,  from  seetl  wtiich  were 
purchased  fur  muliicaulis  seed.     1  have  thifc  vari- 
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ety,  (he  '-Canlon"  and  the  "Alpine,"  growing  from 
cutiings  on  similar  soil,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
to  affirm  ihat  it  is  superior  to  either.  It  Hirnishes 
leaves  that  are  as  large,  and  they  are  heavier, 
more  ihicicly  set  on  the  branches,  and  more  glossy. 
Next  to  the  "Chinese  seedling,"  for  light  sandy 
soils,  I  place  the  Canton.  It  bears  leaves  about 
half  the  si'ze  of  "  morus  multicaulis,"  grows 
very  well  in  such  soils,  and  propagates  readily 
Irom  cuttings. 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  morus  alba,  and 
the  Alpine  and  Florentine,  which  nrebolh  varieties 
of  the  Ibrm.er,  I  have  to  say  that  they  will  prove 
valuable  to  fnrmers  having  land  that  will  produce 
from  SO  to  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre;  but  on 
inferior  soils  ihey  are  not  worth  the  expense  of 
cultivation. 

I  will  only  add  that  I  consider  the  Florentine  su- 
perior to  the  Alpine. 

Lavton  Y.  Atkins. 

Stafford  co.,  Fa.,  July  1839. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Lhi  of  Graduaies  of  July  4th  1839. 

ANCIKNT  LA:»"GI^'vGES. 

.John  V/.  Clay,  Huntsvill.^,  A!a. 
Robert  A.  Coghill,  Amherst,  Vo. 
Muscoe  R.  H.  Garnet (,  Essex,  Va. 
Wm.  H.  Glascock,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Hunter  H.  JMarshnll,  Chnrloite,  Va. 
Joseph  A.  Shiinklin,  S.Carolina. 
James  A.  Waddell,  Staunton,  Va. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  H.  Bnvksdale,  Charloffe,  Va. 
.John  Staio;e  Davis,  Univer.-^ity  of  Va. 
Richard  Barnes  Gooch.  Richmond. 
Marcellns  V.  Lanier,  Danville, 
Carter  P.  Johnson,  Richmond  City, 
F.  R.  Rives,  Albemarle  Co. 
John  S.  Smith,  Louisn, 
J.  D.  Thornton,  Ciimberlmd, 
Thomas  H.  V/atts,  Alabama. 

MoDicuN  Languages. 

French  Language  and  lAteratarc. 

Chsr'es  H.  Cnrksdale,  Charloite,  Va. 
Eenj.  J.  Barbour,  Orange,  " 

Wm.  S.  Caldwell,  New'  Orleans. 
John  S^aiize  Davis,  University  of  Va. 
Richard  B.  Gooch,  Richmond  City, 
JMuscoe  R.  H.  Garnett,  Essex,  Va. 
William  H.  Glascock,  Huntsville.  Ala. 
Geo.  F.  Harrison,  Cumberland,  Va. 
Carter  P.  .Tohnson,  Richmond  City. 
Aaron  JeHery,  Norfolk  Borough. 
John  C.  Meredith,  Louisa.  Va. 
James  Morris,  Louisa,  " 

Francis  E.  Morancy,  Louisiana. 
Peter  B.  Prentis,  Nansemond,  Va. 
Wm.  L.  Pitts,  New  Orleans. 
George  F.  Pitts,  Kentucky. 
Francis  R.  Rives,  Albemarle,  Va. 
John  Piof^scrTabb.  Gloucester,  " 
Isaac  R.  VVatkin,^,  rhaiicKe,      " 
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Charles  D.  Wharton,  Goochland,  Va. 
J.  A.  VVashinglon,  A'lount  Vernon. 

Spanish  Language  and  Literature 
John  VV.  Clay,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
John  Staige  Davis,  University  of  Va. 
Richard  B.  Gooch,  Richmond  City. 
Wm.  H.  Glascock,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
George  F.  Harrison,  Cumberland,  Vas 
Carter  P.  Johnson,  Richmond  City* 
James  Morris,  Louisa,  Va. 
John  C.  Meredith,  do     " 
Hunter  H.  Marshall,  Charlotte,  Va, 
Francis  R.  Rives,  Albemarle.        " 
C.  R,  G.  Slaughter,  Charlottesville. 
Isaac  R.  VVatkins,  Charlotte,         Va. 
Charles  D.  Wharton,  Goochland,  " 

German  Language  and  Literature. 

George  W.  Bla;ttermann,  U.  of  Va. 
Muscoe  R.  H.  Garnett,  Essex,      '•' 
Samuel  Saunders,  Lunenburg,      " 

Mathematics. 

Pure. 
John  B.Baldwin,  Staunton,  Va. 
ChFirIe--=n.  Barksdale,  Charlotte,  Va. 
John  S.  Caskie,  Richmond  Citv,     " 
Henry  Coaller  Cabell,  do      do'. 
John  Staige  Davis,  University  of  Va. 
Mu?coe  R.  H.  Garnett.  Essex,  V^a. 
Wm.  L.  Harris,  Tennessee. 
Wm.  L.Jones,  Mecklenburg,  Va. 
Carter  P.  Johnson.  Richmond  City. 
Wm.  W.  Roper  do  do. 

Geo.  W.  Randolph,  Albemarle,  Va. 
Chanman  Johnson  Stuart,  Richmond  City 
C.  R.  G.  Slaughter,  Charlottesville. 
Isaac  R.  Watkins,  Charlotte,  Va. 

3fixed  31at.ltcmatic3i 
R.  W.  Bushnell,  Rockingham,  Va. 
Natural  Philosophy. 

.John  B.  Baldwin,  Staunton,  Va. 
John  L.  Biirruss,  Louisa,         " 
Robert  L.  Brown,  Nelson        " 
John  ditcher,  Jr.,  Westmoreland, 
Lewis  W.  Cabell,  Buckingham,  Vas 
Willis  J.  Dance,  Powhatan,  Va. 
William  L.  Early,  Madson,      " 
Wm.  H.  Jones,  Mecklenburg,  " 
Jumes  Alli-ed  Jones,     " 
John  S.  Minor,  Albemarle,  Va. 
.Tames  Morris.  Louisa,  " 

Geo.  W.  Randolph,  Albemnrle, 
C.  R.  G.  Slaughter.  Charlottesville. 
Samuel  Saunders,  Lnnenbnrg,  Va. 
James  A.  Waddell,  Siaunion,    " 
Thomas  H.  Watts,  Alabamu. 

Civil  ENGiKEERiKGi 

Wm.  L.  Harris,  Tennessee. 
.John  W.  Lambeth,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Nath'l  C.  Manson,' Lynchburg,      " 
Samuel  Saunders,  Lunenburg,        " 

Ckesiistrv. 

J.  A.  J.  Bishop,  Charlottesville. 
Joiin  L.  Burruss,  Louisn,  Va. 
Richard  W.  Bushnell,  Rockingham. 
Jenjamin  J.  Barbour,  Orange,  Va. 
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Lewis  W.  Cabell,  Buckingham,  Va. 
Eugene  Davis,  University  of  Va. 
Donald  M.  Harrison,  Amelia,  Va. 
Wm.  U.  I'Anson,  Petersburg,    " 
Wm.  Sizer,  King  William,         " 
Chapman  J.  Stuart,  Richmond  City. 
Wm.  M.  Svvoope,  Augusta,  Va, 
Lewis  Turner,  Louisa,  " 

Graduates  in  Medicine. 

IViih  the  i'dle  of  ^Doctor  of  Medicine.' 

Robert  M.  Anderson,  Dinwiddle,  Va. 
John  H.  Bell,  Rockbridge,  " 

J.  A.  J.  Bishop,  Charlottesville,      " 
"Wm.  S.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Hanover. 
Charles  Carter,  " 

Levin  S.  Joynes,  Accomack,  Va. 
Wm.  Q.  Johnson,  Louisa,       " 
James  H  Minor,  Albemarle,  " 
George  W.  Morris,  New  Kent  Va, 
Wm.  H.  Phillips,  Albemarle,       " 
William  P.  Read,  Amherst  " 

R.  A.  Scrtiggs,  Buckingham,       " 
Wm.  M.  Swoope,  Augusta,         " 
Thos.  Woodley,  Isle  of  While    " 
Austin  H.  Wright,  Richmond  City. 
F.  D.  Wheelwright,  Westmoreland, 
Price  M.  Watson,  Albemarle,  Va. 

MouAL  Philosophy. 

BenjaiTiin  J.  Barbour,  Orange,  Va. 
Wm.  P.  Bayly,  Accomack,         " 
R.  W.  Bushnell  Rockingham,    " 
Henry  C.  Cabell,  Richmond  City,  Va. 
Willis  J.  Dance,  Powhatan,  " 

Eugene  Davis.  University  of  Va. 
W.  P.  Duvali,' Tallahassee,  Florida, 
Richard  B.  Gooch,  Richmond  City. 
Donald  M.  Harrison,  Amelia,  Va. 
James  P.  Holcombe,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
James  Alfred  Jones,  Mecklenburg. 
Augustus  E.  Maxwell,  Alabama. 
Francis  E.  Morancy,  Louisiana. 
Wm.  L.  Pitts,  New  Orleans, 
Robert  R.  Prentis,  Nansemond,  Va. 
Samuel  Saunders,  Lunenburg,      " 
James  R.  Sneed,  Georgia. 
John  R.  Stapler,        " 
Lewis  Turner,  Louisa,  Va, 
J.  A.  Washington,  Mount  Vernon, 
Chas.  D.  Wharton,  Goochland,  Va. 
L.  W.  T.  Wickham,  Richmond  Ciiy. 

Law. 

Peter  Carr,  Albemarle,  Va. 
C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Thomas  O.  DaWney,  King  William. 
Robert  A.  Johnson,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Robert  Patterson,  Philadelphia. 
Henry  Spencer,  Charlotte,  Va. 
Robert  H.  Whitfield,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Proficients  in  Medical  JinisPRUDENCE. 
John  B.  Baldwin,  Staunton,  Va. 
John  G.  Cabell,  Richmond     " 
Wm.  L.  Early,  Madison,        <' 
Mathew  M.  Harrison,  Brunswick. 
Wm.  H.  I'Anson,  Petersburg,  Va, 
John  R.  Stapler,  Georgia. 
Thomas  L.  Walker,  Albemarle,  Va. 


Proficients  in  Political  Economy. 

Wm.  P.  Bayly.  Accomack,  Va. 

Richard  W.  Bushnell,  Rockingham. 

John  D.  Bracey,  Alabama. 

Her.ry  C.  Cabell,  Richmond  Ciiy. 

Willis  J.  Dance,  Pov/hatan,  Va. 

W.  P.  Duval,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

James  Alfred  Jones,  Mecklenburg. 

Thomas  B.  Jordan,  Georgia. 

James  Morris,  Louisa,  Va. 

James  R.  Sneed,  Georgia. 

J.  A.  Waslinigton,  Mount  Vernon. 

Thomas  H.  Watts,  Alabama. 

L.  W.  T.  Wickham,  Richm'd  City. 

The  following  students  having  graduated  in  the 
schools  ofAncient  Languages,  Modern  Languages, 
Mathemaics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  were  declared 

"Masters  of  Arts  of  the  University  of 
Virginia." 
R.  W.  Bushnell,  Rockingham  Va. 
Eugene  Davis,  University  of  Va. 
Donald  M.  Harrison,  Amelia,  Va. 
James  Alfred  Jones,  Mecklenburg, 
Samuel  Saunders,  Lunenburg,  Va. 
(Jharles  D.  Wharton,  Gaochland,  Va. 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 

Public  exercises  and  konors  of  July  4th.  1839, 

Orations  were  delivered  by  the  following  gen- 
tlemen : 

1.  William  M.  Overton,  A.  B.  of  Lunenburg, 
on  the  probable  fate  of  our  insiitutions. 

2.  John  A.  Coke,  A.  B.  of  Williamsburg,  on 
the  progress  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Richard  Ivanhoe  Cocke,  L.  B.  of  Powhatan, 
on  the  former  character  and  present  condition  of 
Virginia. 

4.  Benjaman  Blake  Minor,  L.  B.  of  Spoltsylva- 
nia,  on  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  the 
rise  of  great  men  from  ohscuil}^ 

5.  Thomas  Blackvvell,  A.  B.  of  Lunertburg,  on 
the  probable  influence  of  the  U.  States  on  the  des- 
tiny of  the  world,  together  with  a  valedictory  ad- 
dress to  the  Patrick  Henry  Society. 

After  the  orations  were  concluded,  the  President 
proceeded  to  confer  the  degree  of  A.  B.  upon  the 
ibilowing  gentlemen : 

Thomas  Black  well  of  Lunenburg. 

John  B.  Cary  of  Hampton  ; 

John  A.  Coke  of  Williamsburg; 

Wm.  H.  Fitzhugh  of  StafTord^- 

Benjaman  F.  Garrett  of  Williamsburg  ; 

Henry  Harrison  of  Charles  City  ; 

James  B.  Jones  of  Chesterfield; 

Alexander  Jones  of  Chesterfield  ; 

Charles  W.  Montague  of  Gloucester  ; 

William  M.  Overton  of  Lunenbnrg  ; 

Edmund  Randolph  of  Amelia  ; 

Julian  C.  Kulfin  of  Petersburg. 

And  the  degree  of  L.  B.  on  the  folio  wing  gentle- 
men : 

Herbert  A.  Claiborne,  Jr.  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond ; 

Richard  Ivanhoe  Cocke  of  Powhatan  ; 

William  W,  Crump  of  the  city  ofRichmondj 

Thomas  B.  Donnelly  of  Williamsburg  ; 
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Washinorton  Greenhovvofthe  cityofRichmond; 
Edward  Gresham  ofKinw  &  Queen  ; 

J.  Warren  Griggsby  of  Rockbridge  ; 

Benjaman  Blake  Minor  ofSpoUsylvania  ; 

John  Poindexter,  Jr.  of  Louisa  ; 

Austin  M.  Trible  of  Essex. 

Certificates  of  proficiency,  under  the  College 
seal,  were  then  awarded  to  the  following  gen- 
tlemen : 

Benjaman  E.  Booth  of  Surry,  Junior  Mathe- 
matics. 

James  E.  Brooks  of  Richmond,  Chemistry. 

Thomas  H.  Bullock  of  Lynchburg,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Chemistry  and  National  Law. 

Nathaniel  C.  Cocke  of  Prince  George,  History, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics  and  Meta- 
physics. 

Walter  W.  Coke  of  Williamsburg,  Chemistry 
and  National  Law. 

George  P.  Coleman  of  Williamsburg,  Junior 
Moral  Course,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
National  Law. 

Daniel  A.  Daly  of  Mecklenburg,  Natural  Phil- 
osophj'  and  Engineering. 

W.  R.  Drinkard  of  Petersburg,  Mathematics 
and  National  Law. 

G.  R.  Dupuy  of  Petersburg,  1st  half  Junior 
Moral  Course,  Junior  Mathematics,  Chemistry 
and  National  Law. 

Charles  J.  Fox,  King  &  Queen,  Metaphysics. 

John  H.  Fox  of  York,  History  and  National 
Law. 

Wm.  W.  Glenn  of  Baltimore.  Junior  Mathe- 
matics and  National  Law. 

Wm.  U.  Gwathmey  of  King  Wdliam,  History, 
Political  Economy  and  Metaphysics. 

James  Hamilton  of  North  Carolina,  Junior  Mo- 
ral Course,  Chemistry,  National  Law  and  Meta- 
physics. 

Thomas  Harrison  of  Sussex,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Chemistry,  National  Law,  Mathematics 
and  Engineering. 

W.  S.  Hawkins  of  North  Carolina,  Chemistry. 

A.  Hill  of  Petersburg,  History. 

A.  L.  Jarvis  of  Matihewe,  Chomii^try. 

Wm.  R.  Johnston  of  Fiederifk^burg,  Junior 
Mathemalif's. 

Edniund  W.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Naiional 
Law. 

Warner  T.  Jones  of  Gloucester,  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Meiaphyptcs. 

Benjaman  irby  of  Nottoway,  History,  Chemis- 
try, Matboiuaiics  and  Metaphysics. 

I.  W.  Irby  of  Nolloway,  Junior  Mathematics 
and  National  Law. 

John  B.  Kercheval  ol'Hampshire,  Junior  Moral 
Course  and  Metaphysics. 

Ro.  McCandlisii  of  Williamsburg,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Chemistry,  National  Law  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

D.  E.  Meade  ofDinvviddie,lsllialf  Junior  Moral 
Course, Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

G.  C.  Medley  "of  Halilax,  Junior  Moral  Course, 
National  Law, 'Political  Economy  and  Metaphy- 
sics. 

John  Minge  of  Charles  Cily,|  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Junior  Matliematics,  Chemistry,  National 
Law  and  Engineering. 

John  E.  Moore  ofBrunswick,  History. 

Edmund  C  Murdaugh  of  WilLiamshurg,  Hislo- 
rv,  Chf>mistrv  and  National  Law. 


George  U.  Nottingham  of  Northampton,  Junior 
Moral  Course,  Chemistry,  National  Law  and 
Mathematics. 

A.  L.  Pegram  of  Dinwiddle,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Chemistry  and  National  Law. 

W.  R.  Pierce  of  Williamsburg,  Junior  Moral 
j  Course,  Junior  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy 
'  and  National  Law. 

David  W.  Pitts  of  Alabama,  History. 
j      William  G.  Pollard  of  King   William,  Junior 
Moral  Course,  Chemistry  and  National  Law. 

Winston  Radford  of  Lynchburg,  Chemistry, 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Engineering. 

James  H.  Rawlings  of  Spottsylvania,  Junior 
Moral  Course,  Chemistry,  National  Law  and 
Mathemaiics. 

John  W.  Reins  of  Richmond,  Engineering. 

G.  W.  Richardson  of  Richmond,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  National  Law,  Political  Economy  and 
Metaphysics. 

Powhatan  Robertson  of  Richmond,  Junior 
Moral   Course,  National  Law  and  Mathematics. 

William  Robinson  of  King  &  Queen,  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Wm.  H.  Scott  of  Georgia,  Junior  Moral  Course 
and  Metaphysics. 

W.  B.  Seawell  of  Gloucester,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Chemistry,  National  Law  and  Metaphy- 
sics. 

Churchill  SempleofWilliamsbiirg,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Junior  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Na- 
tional Law. 

William  H.  Sims  of  Halillix,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Met- 
aphysics. 

T.  L.  Skinner  of  North  Carolina,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Junior  Malliematics,  National  Law  and 
Engineering. 

Jabez  S.  Smith  of  Petersburg,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Junior  Mathematics. 

Orlando  M.  Smith  of  Lunenburg,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Chemestry  and  National  Law. 

Sydney  Smith  of  York,  Junior  Mathematics  and 
Chemistry. 

John  B  Stanard  of  Fredericksburg,  Junior 
Moral  Course,  Junior  Mathematics,  Chemistry 
and  Engineering. 

William  B.Taylor  of  Surry,  Natural  Philosophy 
and'  Mathematics. 

James  B.  Turner  of  North  Carolina,  Hislory. 

Th.  S.  Wat.son  of  Louisia,  1st  half  Junior  Moral 
Course,  National  Law,  Mathematics,  Politicai 
Economy  and  Metaphysics. 

William  C.  Williams  of  Richmond,  Junior 
Moral  Course,  Junior  Mathematics,  Chemistry 
and  National  Law. 

L.  Y.  Winder  of  York,  History. 

William  P.  Wood  of  North  Carolina,  Junior 
Moral  Course,  Juniisr  ^jathematics.  Chemistry 
and  National  Law. 

John  J.  Wright  of  Essex,  Isl  half  Juninr  Moral 
Course  and  Metaphysics. 


TO    STOP    A    LEAKY    CASK. 

From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  best  thing  for  slopping  a  leak  in  a  cask  is 
whiting,  beaten  upwiih  common  yellow  soap  ;  if 
this  mixture  be  n-ell  rubbed  into  the  leak,  it  will  be 
found  to  stop  it  after  every  thing  else  has  failed. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Register. 

ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  George  D.  Armstrong,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry,  in  Washington  College,  Va. 

[Continued  from  page  334.] 

Chapter  XV. 

MEANS  WHICH  PLANTS  POSSESS  OF  PERFORM- 
ING THEIR  VITAL  FUNCTIONS.  Isl.  CAPIL- 
LARY ATTRACTION;  2nd.  ENDOSMOSis;  3icl. 
IMMEDIATE   VITAL  ACTION. 

Having  given,  in  the   preceding  parls  of  this 


could  assist  as  but  liltle  in  our  present  inquirj-. 
For  this  reason  I  shall  confine  mysell'to  an  expiu- 
nation  of  theseveral  means  by  vvlucii  the  organs  of 
plants  are  now  believed  to  perlbrni  their  vital 
functions,  and  aflerivards,  to  determine,  so  lai-  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit,  the  extent 
to  which  tiiese  means  aie  severally  employed. 

The  phenomena  of  vegetable  Jile  are,  at  the 
present  day,  generally  ascribed,  in  part  to  capil- 
lary attraction,  in  part  to  endosmosis,  and  in  part 
to  motions  in  the  organs  of  plants,  (paused  imme- 
diately by  the  vital  principle.  We  will  examine 
these  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

1st.    Capillary  attraction.     This  is  that  species 

of  attraction  manifested  by  the  rising  ol"  liquids  in 

essay,  some  account  of  the  general  structure  of  I  small  tubes,  or  between  parallel  plates  placed  at 


plants,  and  of  the  nature  of  those  elementary  or 
gans  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  per- 
fb;  ni  their  vital  functions,  to  absorb  nourishment 
fron)  the  earth  and  from  the  atmosphere,  and  ap- 
propriate it  to  the  production,  increase  and  repair 
of  their  different  parts,  we  will  now  attempt  to 
detpnnine  the  means  by  which  these  organs  are 
enabled  to  perform  their  vital  functions.  Plants 
may  be  consid.ered  as  a  set  of  machines,  by  which 
the  common  elements  of  nature  are  worked  up 
imo  such  a  form  as  to  be  fit  lor  the  sustenance  of 
animal  life.  We  have  already  examined  the 
structure  of  this  machine  ;  we  will  now  direct  our 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  it  operates.  "In 
this  department  of  the  science,  the  difficulties 
vvhicfi  the  philosopher  has  to  overcome  are  of  a 
very  different  character  from  those  which  may 
have  embarrassed  him  in  merely  determining  the 
organization  of  a  plant.  In  the  latter  case,  good 
microscopes,  manual  dexterity  in  preparing  the 
parts  for  examinuiion,  and  sufficient  patience  for 
his  task,  are  sui-e  to  brln;.'  the  observer  to  conclu- 


very  small  distances  from  each  other.  The  most 
important  of  those  laws  which  govern  this  species 
of  attraction,  are,  1st.  it  is  only  in  tubes  of  les.s 
than  one-lenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  that  this 
attraction  is  manifested  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree ;  and  it  is  in  those  tubes  which  are  not  larger 
than  a  hair,  that  it  is  most  conspicuously  mani- 
fested ;  2nd,  the  height  to  which  water  will  rise 
in  capillary  tubes  of  different  diameters,  varies 
inversely  as  those  diameters;  3rd,  that  a  tube  j^^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  raise  water  5.  3  inches. 
And  since  the  height  varies  inversely  as  the  dia- 
meter, the  product  of  the  diameter  into  the  height  is 
a  constant  quantity,  viz.  the  .053  of  an  inch.  Froiu 
these  data  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  height  to 
which  a  lube  of  any  given  diameter,  will  raise 
water;  or  knowing  the  height  to  which  water  ?s 
raised  by  anv  tube,  to  determine  the  diameter  of 
that  lube.  These  are  laws  which  have  been  de- 
duced from  the  results  of  experiments  carefully 
made  and  frequently  repeated,  and  we  must  take 
them  as  our  guides  in  attempting  to  determine  the 


sions,  the  general  truth  of  which  is  often  suscopiible  j  part  which  capillary  attraction  act?,  in  the  econo- 
of  exact  demonstration;  but  when  we  come  to  con-  [  my  of  vegetable  life. 


sider  the  causes  of  vital  phenomena,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  broiight  about,  we  Iiave 
obstacles  of  quite  another  kind  to  overcome. 
There  is  not  a  function  of  vegetable  life  which  is 
not  preformed  as  it  were  beiiind  a  screen  ;  the 
p;irts  which  are  the  prime  movers  in  every  ope- 
ration, are  so  minute  as  to  escape  our  view,  until 
they  have  been  killed  lor  microscopic  examination  — 
fixed  to  the  soil,  destitute  of  passions  and  sensa- 
tions, the  visible  expres.^ions  of  which  might  lead 
U3  to  ih.e  discovery  of  their  invisible  causes — 
having  the  whole  of  its  organic  mechanism  con- 
cealed beneath  a  skin  inert  and  opaque— we  are 
compelled  to  trust  tor  all  our  notions  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  plant  performs  its  vital  functions,  to 
induciions  from  data  about  which,  in  many  cases, 
there  must  always,  liom  the  naturt-  of  things,  be 
some  kind  of  uncertainty.  In  such  circumstances, 
can  we  wonder  that  (rreat  d,veisity  of  opinion  has 
existed  among  physioloijisis  respecting'  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  vegeuihie  lile  ;  or  ihnt  multi- 
tudes of  erroneous  theorits  liave  obtained  belief 
almost  without  question." 

It  would  be  incouisistent  with  the  character  of 
tlie  present  es.^ay,  to  notice  the  different  theories 
which  have  been  successively  advanced  and  aban- 
doned; such  an  account  would  properly  form  a  part 
of  the  history  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  not  of 
science  itself;  and  whatever  interest'i't  miirht  pos- 
sess, or   whatever  instruction  it   might   afford,  it 


The  rise  of  the  sap  of  plants  has  long  been  as- 
cribed principally  to  capillary  attraction;  and  its 
descent  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  There 
are  several  verj^  weighty  objections  to  this  way  of 
accounting  for  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  The 
first  and  greatest  objection  is,  that  capillary  attrac- 
tion is  entirely  inadeijuate  to  produce  the  effect 
ascribed  to  it.  From  a  consideration  of  the  third 
general  law  of  this  attraction,  as  ijiven  above,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  diameter  of  a  tube 
being  known,  the  lieii^ht  to  which  water  will  rise 
in  it  can  be  ascertained  by  dividing  .033  by  that  di- 
ameter expressed  m  decimals  of  an  inch.  The 
most  common  diameter  ol"  the  ducts  of  plants, 
the  only  vessels  which  are  continuous  tubes, 
is  about  .002  of  an  inch.  Dividmir  .053  by 
this,  the  result  is  2G.5  inches.  The  smallest  o'f 
these  vessels  is  about  .001  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Such  tubes  would  (;|  course  raise  water  53  inches, 
or  to  just  ilouhlo  the  height  of  the  former.  But 
the  sap  of  plants,  instead  of  bring  raised  only  26 
or  at  most  53  inches,  is,  in  the  case  olsome  of  the 
large  trees  of  tropical  countries,  raised  to  a  height 
of  5000  inches.  Another  objection,  and  an  unan- 
swerable one,  to  this  as  a  general  Iheorv,  is  that  a 
whole  natural  flimily  of  phuits.  those  termed  cellu- 
lar plants,  are  entirely  destitute  of  tubular  vessels; 
and  yet  their  circulation  goes  on  with  as  great,  and 
in  many  instances,  even  greater  rapidiiy'tiian  that 
of  other  plants.     There  is  no  plant  which  grows 
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more  rapidly  than  soma  species  of  llingiis,  nnd  yel 
these  are  cellular  plants,  without  one  sin<fl8  tube 
in  their  whole  slructurc.  In  tliese  iiistance>',  ca- 
pillary altraciion  is  manifestly  out  of  the  quesiion. 
Another  objection  is,  that  al'iertlic  death  oi'a  plant, 
alihoutrh  the  tubular  vessels  are  ail  [jeriect,  as  is 
manilested  by  the  rise  of  water  in  a  piece  of  dry 
wood  which  has  one  end  placed  in  a  cup  of  water, 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  entirely  ceases.  For 
these  reasons  we  must  (five  up  the  idea  thai  ca- 
pillary attraction  is  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the 
sap,  or  if  we  admit  thtit  it  has  any  part  in  produ- 
cing this  elfect,  that  part  must  be  a  very  incon- 
siderable one. 

There  are  objections  equally  insuperable  to  the 
second  part  of  this  theory,  viz.  that  the  sap  re- 
turns by  gravii}-.  One  ol' these  objections  is,  that 
in  returning  towards  the  root,  the  sap  has  very 
frequently  to  move  ufiwards,  iii  direct  oppnsi'ion 
to  gravit\',  and  not  downwards,  in  conformity  with 
ill  at  force.  This  is  manifestly  the  case  in  twigs 
which  put  out  from  the  lower  side  ot"  limbs,  and, 
for  at  least  a  part  of  their  course,  grow  downward. 
On  almost  every  tree,  a  greater  or  less  number  ol 
such  twigs  may  be  found.  The  tvvio-s  of  the  weep- 
ing willow,  tiiose  parts  oi'the  tree  which  are  grow- 
ing most  rapidly,  and  in  which  the  sap  is  circula-  \ 
ling  most  abundantly,  always  bend  downward.! 
Another  objection  is,  that  we  can  assicrn  no  reason 
why,  when  two  tubular  vessels  precisely  similar 
in  their  struclitre,  and  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances, the  sap  should  ascend  in  one  by  cafiillary 
attraction,  and  descend  by  gravity  in  theotiier; 
and  if  we  attempt  to  accomil  for  any  phenomenon 
upon  mechanical  principles,  we  must  assume 
nothing  f^r  which  we  can  not  assign  a  reason. 
Besides,  the  ficl  that  a  whole  class  of  plants  are 
entirely  destitute  of  continuous  tubular  vessels,  is 
as  fatal  to  the  idea  that  tiie  sap  descends  by  gravity, 
as  that  it  ascends  bycajjiHary  attraction.  I  shoidd 
not  have  thousjht  it  worth  the  while  to  have  been 
thus  particular  in  stating  the  objections  to  this 
theory,  had  [  not  known  that  it  has  been  lor  a 
lonij  time  the  commonly  received  theory,  and  one 
wiih  which  most  vvh.o  have  ever  spent  much 
thotiyht  on  the  subject  have  become  acquainted 
with  in  some  lorm  or  another. 

2nd.  Eadofiniosis.  Perhaps  tiie  simplrst  dcfi- 
nilion  which  can  be^ivon  of  liiis  term  is,  that  en- 
dosmosi^^  is  that  inlTllralion  of  one  liuid  info  an- 
other, which  takes  [ilace  ;hroui?h  bnrlies  possessf'd 
of  no  visible  pores.  Thin  animal  and  veixetable 
nienibranes,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  are 
impermeablo,  lo  fiuids,  when  made  to  separate 
lliiids  of  difrcrent  densities,  are  traversed  by  tiiose 
huids  with  greater  or  less  rapiditv.  An  e\'am])le 
ortu'owill  make  ihr^  matter  plainer.  '-Tal;",  a 
conunon  half-ounce  vial,  the  boitnni  of  which  has 
been  irroimd  off,  and  tie  a  piece  of  bladder  tiirhiiy 
over  the  opening  thus  elieded.  Fill  u  with  a  so- 
lution of  iTuiii  arabic  in  water,  and  place  it  so  thai 
its  lower  end  is  beneath  the  surlace  of  some  v%"ater 
in  a  glass.  The  denser  fluid  will  slowly  attract 
the  Wafer  ihroLigh  the  membrane,  and  the.  con- 
tents of  the  vial  will  run  over.  Reverse  the  ex- 
periment by  (iiliuir  such  a  vial  with  water,  and 
plunije  the  lower  end  into  a  solution  of  gum,  and 
'he  water  will  pass  nut  of  the  viai,  through  the 
bladder,  as  will  be  manilt?sied  by  the  siiddng  of 
the  water  in  the  vial,  and  the  risinir  "f  'hat  in  the 
glasjj."'     In   l>oth    instances,    the  r.u'cr    will    tiass 


into  the  denser  fluid  by  endosmosis.  Again,  if 
we  blow  a  soap  bubble  with  atmospheric  air,  and 
then  place  it  in  ajar  of  amnioniacal  gas,  the  bub- 
ble will  be  seen  at  once  lo  enlarge,  and  display  a 
beautilid  play  of  colors  upon  its  surface;  and  on 
examinino'  the  gas  which  it  contains,  we  will 
find  it  a  mixture  of  almosphericair  and  ammonia. 
In  this  instance  the  ammonia  must  liave  [)assed 
through  the  sides  of  the  soap  bubble,  although 
the  film  which  Jbrmed  the  bubble  is  in  ordinary 
circumstances  impervious  lo  gases.  It  passed 
by  the  process  termed  endosmosis. 

Many  experiments  have  been  performed  to  prove 
that  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants  is  capable  of  act- 
ing by  endosmosis.  Of  these  the  follovvitig  one 
ol  Dutrochet  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  One 
of  the  valves  of  the  capsule  ol'  the  balsam  was 
placed  in  water  ;  the  effect  was,  that  it  curved 
rapiiily  inwaids  and  soon  rolled  itself  up;  it  was 
afterwaids  placed  in  thick  gum  water,  and  it  then 
curved  outwardly,  in  a  direction  just  the  opposite 
of  that  which  it  had  at  first  taken.  In  order  to 
understand  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  outside  of  a  valve  of  the  balsam  is  com- 
posed of  larger  and  thinner  cellules  than  the  inside, 
and  of  course  endosmosis  would  go  on  more  rap- 
idly througli  the  sides  of  the  outer  cellules,  than 
through  those  of  the  inner.  When  the  valve 
was  placed  in  water,  the  sap  which  the  cellules  of 
that  valve  contained,  being  the  denser  liquid,  the 
water  passed  into  the  cellules  ;  and  inconsequence 
of  the  nature  of  the  cellules,  it  passed  more  rapiiily 
on  the  outside  than  on  the  inside  of  ttie  valve. 
The  necessary  effect  of  this  was,  to  distend  the 
cellules  on  the  outside  more  rapidly  than  those  on 
the  inside,  and  thus  to  curve  the  valve  inwards. 
When  the  valve  was  placed  in  a  thick  solution  of 
gum,  the  solution  was  the  denser  fluid,  and  the 
effect  of  endosmosis  was  to  draw  the  sap  out  from 
the  cellules  of  the  plant.  This  efl:ect  from  the 
nature  of  the  cellules  would  take  place  more  rapidly 
on  the  outside  than  on  the  inside  of  the  valve.  In 
this  case  the  inner  cellules  would  soon  be  the  most 
distended,  and  the  valve  would  of  course  curve 
outwards.  This  experiment  Vv-as  frequently  re- 
peiited  and  always  with  similar  results.  Ey  such 
experiments,  the  fact  is  established  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  vegetable  tissues  when  filled  with  sap  are 
capable  ot"  endosmomelric  action. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  part  which 
endosmosis  is  supposed  to  act  in  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  line  o 
cellules,  stretching  from  the  root  to  the  leaf  of  a 
plant,  each  cellule  in  contact  with  the  ones  imme- 
diately above  and  below  it,  and  all  filled  with  a 
fluid  of  uniibrm  density.  The  uppermost  cellule 
of  \b.i'.  series  heiiiirm  contact  u'ith  tiie  atmosphere, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  ihe  sun  and  nf  the 
air,  the  sap  which  it  contains  will  part  with  a  por- 
tion of  its  water  by  evaporation,  and  will  thus  be 
rendered  more  den^e  than  that  of  the  one  below  it. 
!n  accordance  with  the  principle  already  stated, 
endosmosis  immediately  coinnipnces,  tending  to 
render  the  sap  contained  in  the  two  cellules  of 
equal  density,  in  part  bv  the  passage  of  the  denser 
fluid  downwards,  and"  in  part  by  the  passage  of 
the  rarer  fluid  upwards.  In  this  way  the  fluid 
which  the  second  cellule  of  the  series  contains 
will  he  rendered  more  tiense  than  that  of  the  one 
immediately  be'ow  it,  and  endosmosis  commences 
,  between  these   loo,  tending  to  render  ilieir   fluida 
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ofequal  densily ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  series. 
At  the  same  time  that  endosmometiic  action 
commences  at  the  upper  end  oCthe  series,  a  similar 
action  will  commence  at  the  lower  end.  The 
lower  cellule  filled  \vili>  dense  sap  and  |)laccd  in 
contact  with  the  water  contained  in  the  soil,  will 
at  once  commence  attracting  that  waier  to  ittelf, 
and  in  this  way  its  sap  being  rendered  rarer  than 
that  of  the  cellule  above  if,  will  1)p  IransCerred  in 
part  to  that  cellule,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  tlie 
series.  Both  of  these  operations,  tending  as  they 
do  to  move  the  sap  in  the  same  direciion,  will  con- 
spire to  produce  the  same  result,  viz,  the  raising 
of  the  sjp  from  the  root  to  the  leaves.  Again; 
let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  series  of  cellules  ex- 
tending liom  the  surlace  to  the  heart  of  a  tree, 
each  cellule  hemg  supposed,  as  in  the  other  case, 
to  be  in  contact  with  those  next  it  in  the  series, 
and  all  filled  with  a  liquid  of  uniform  density.  By 
evajioraiion  the  liquid  in  the  outer  cellule  of  the 
series  is  rendered  more  dense  than  that  of  the  one 
next  it  ;  it  immediately  commences  an  endosmosis 
upon  that  cellule,  absiraciing  from  it  a  part  of  its 
rare  fluid  and  imparling  in  return  a  part  of  its  own 
dense  fluid  ;  this  second  one  op^raies  in  the  same 
way  upon  the  third,  and  so  on.  Such  is  in  fact 
the  condition  of  the  cellules  of  a  plant,  and  such 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  their  sap  is  believed 
to  circulate.  It  will  be  perceived  that  endosmosis 
accounts  for  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  every  direc- 
tion, upward,  doivn wards,  and  laterally  ;  and  more- 
over for  tv.'o  opposite  motions,  through  the  same 
set  of  vessels,  and  at  the  same  time.  It  also  ac- 
counts for  a  circulation  in  cellular  plants,  and  the 
cellular  parts  of  other  plants,  such  as  the  pith  and 
medullary  rays.  In  all  these  respects  it  agrees 
with  the  results  of  direct  observations.  Without 
attempting  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  is  properly  attributable  to 
endosmosis,  we  will  dismiss  this  subject  for  the 
present,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it 
again. 

3rd  Fiial  action.  Besides  the  effects  which  can 
be  liiirlv  ascribed  to  endosmosis,  there  are  others 
which  we  must  attribute  to  motions  in  the  organs  of 
plants  caused  immediately  by  the  vital  principle. 
It  is  certain  that  movements  do  take  place  in  the 
organs  of  plants,  which  appear  to  be  in  no  way 
connected  with  endosmosis.  An  instance  will  be 
afforded  by  cutting  in  two  a  stalk  of  lettuce.  The 
milky  juice  contained  in  the  cellules  of  the  hark 
will  he  Ibund  to  exude  li'om  the  extremities  of  both 
portions  of  the  stem.  This  cannot  be  caused  by 
a  power  exerted  li'om  below,  for  then  the  sap 
would  exude  fiom  the  lower  portion  only  ;  neither 
can  it  be  caused  by  the  gravity  of  ll;e  9t\]),  for  then 
it  would  exude  only  when  the  part  had  its  extrenuty 
turned  downwards,  whereas  in  fact,  it  flows  out 
with  equal  rapidity,  in  whatever  position  the  stalk 
may  be  placed.  This  effect  can  spring  from  no 
other  cause  then  from  a  contraction  in  the  sides  of 
the  cellules.  Another  and  a  still  more  striking  in- 
stance, is  afForded  by  the  cellules  of  the  leaf  of  the 
lettuce  during  tlie  flowering  season.  Let  a  leaf  be 
touched  ever  so  slightly,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
cuticle,  the  milky  juice  will  nevertheless  exude 
and  form  a  large  drop. 

The  force  witli  which  the  sap  is  propelled 
through  the  stem  of  a  growing  plant  is  much 
greater  than  we  are  generally  in  the  haitit  of  con- 
siderino"  it.     This  malliM'  has  Ikimi  tin'  sulijec;   ol 


some  curious  and  instructive  experiments,  of  which 
the  Ibllowing,  from  Hales'  'Vegetable  Statics,'  may 
be  taken  as  an  example.  ''April  the  6th,  at  9  A. 
M.,  rain  the  evening  before,  I  cut  off  a  vine  on  a 
southern  aspect,  at  2  leet  9  inches  from  the  ground; 
the  remaining  stem  had  no  lateral  branches,  it  was 
-}  inch  in  diameter;  I  fixed  on  it  a  mercurial  gauge. 
At  11  A.  JVl.  the  mercury  was  risen  15  inches 
higher  in  the  open  leg,  than  in  the  one  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  vine,  being  pushed  up  by  the 
force  of  the  sap  which  came  out  of  the  stem.  At 
4  P.  M.  it  was  sunk  on  inch.  April  7th,  at  8  A. 
M.  was  risen  very  little,  a  fog ;  at  11  A.  M.  'tis 
17  inches  high,  and  the  [og  gone.  April  10th.  at 
A.  M.  mercury  18  inches  high  ;  I  then  added  more 
mercury  so  as  to  raise  the  surface  to  a  height  of 
23  inches;  the  sap  retreated  very  little  into  the 
sten),  upon  this  additional  weight,  which  shows 
with  what  an  absolute  Ibrce  it  advances  ;  at  noon 
it  was  sunk  one  inch.  April  11th.  at  7  A,  M.  24J 
inches  high,  sunshine  ;  at  7  P.  M.  18  inches  high. 
April  14th.  at  7  A.  M.  20^  inches  high  ;  at  9"A. 
M.  22i,  fire  warm  sunshine  ;  here  we  see  that  the 
warm  morning  sun  gives  a  fresh  vigor  to  the  sap. 
At  11  A.  M.  the  same  day  16i,  the  great  prespi- 
ration  of  the  stem  makes  it  sink.  April  16th.  at  6 
A.  M.,  19^  inches,  rain;  at  4  P.  M.  13  inches. 
April  17th,  at  11  A.M.  24;^  inches  high,  rainy 
and  warm  ;  at  7  P.  M.  29^  warm  rainy  weather, 
which  made  the  sap  rise  alfday,  there  being  little 
perspiration  by  reason  of  the  rain.  April  18th.  at 
7  A.  M.  32.\  inches  high,  and  would  have  risen 
higher  had  there  been  more  mercury  in  the  gauge; 
fi-om  this  time  to  May  5th  the  Ibrce  gradually 
decreased.  The  greatest  height  of  the  mercury 
being  32^-  inches  ;  the  force  of  the  sap  was  then 
equai  to  36  feet  5^-  inches  height  of  water.  In 
another  like  mercurial  gauge  (fixed  near  the  bot- 
tom of  a  vine  which  ran  20  feet  high),  the  mer- 
cury was  raised  by  the  Ibrce  of  the  sap  3S  inches, 
equal  to  43  ft  3^  in,  height  of  water ;  uduch  force 
is  about  five  times  as  great  as  that  ol'  the  blood  in 
the  great  crural  artery  of  a  horse,  seven  times  as 
great  as  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the  like  artery  of 
a  dog  ;  and  eight  times  as  great  as  in  the  same 
artery  of  a  fallow  doe."  In  the  results  of  the 
above  experiment  there  can  be  no  error;  the  mea- 
surement of  a  propelling  force  by  means  of  a  mer- 
curial gauge  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  most 
unexceptionable  methods  of  measurement  which 
we  possess.  The  force  with  which  the  sap  was 
driven  upwards,  in  the  last  mentioned  instance  was 
equal  to  more  than  20  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  To 
recur  to  the  orginal  question  ;  what  cause  can  we 
assign  for  so  powerful  a  propulsion  of  the  sap  as  ia 
here  indicated?  Endosmosis  will  account  for  it  in 
part ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must  admit  an 
alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  cellules 
themselves  as  one  principal  cause. 

Perhaps  some  nmy  object  to  this  explanation  on 
I  he  ground  of  the  stiffness  of  the  veofetable  textures; 
but  let  it  berecollected  that  this  St  iflhess  exists, not  in 
I  he  cellular  and  vascular  tissues,  the  tissues  through 
which  the  circulation  takes  place,  but  in  the  woody 
fibre,  which  is  disposed  throughout  the  plant  (br 
the  purpose  of  givmg  strength  and  consistency  to 
the  vegetable  structure.  The  mendirane  of  which 
the  celluler  and  vascular  tissues  are  composed,  is 
soft,  yielding,  and  in  every  way  fitted  for  such  al- 
ternate contracti(tns  and  dilatations  as  are  sup- 
posed. 
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Should  it  be  objected,  that  although  the  texture 
of  these  vessels  is  such  as  to  fit  them  for  such  a 
work,  yet  we  can  conceive  of  no  way  in  which  the 
vital  principle,  be  that  principle  what  it  may,  can 
operate  so  as  to  produce  this  ctFect.  In  answer,  1 
would  say,  neither  can  we  conceive  o("  the  way  in 
which  the  vital  principle  operates  to  produce  sim- 
ilar dilatauons  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  yet  we 
know  from  actual  observation  that  such  etiects  are 
produced.  These  notions  take  place  as  long  as 
the  man  remains  alive  ;  the  moment  he  dies,  they 
cease  at  once;  hence  we  ascribe  ihem  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  the  vital  principle  ;  and  although 
the  way  in  which  v/hat  we  have  termed  the  vital 
principle  produces  this  effect  is  an  inexplicable 
mystery,  and  in  all  probability  will  ever  remain 
such,  yet  we  never  think  of  calling  the  fiact  that 
such  motions  do  take  place,  in  question,  on  that 
account. 

But  it  may  be  further  objected,  that  these  mo- 
tions in  animals  appear  to  be  inseparably  connec- 
ted with  a  nervous  system  ;  and  that  no  such 
system  exists  in  vegetables.  This  remark  is  not 
strictly  true.  "The  nervous  system,  which  is  very 
distinct  from  all  others  in  animals  of  the  higher 
classes,  gradually  tends  to  divide;  and  finally,  one 
is  forced  to  admit,  that  in  zoophytes  the  nervous 
matter  is  diffused,  as  it  were,  throughout  the  whole 
body,  so  that  they  possess  a  kind  of  universal  sen- 
sibility, without  there  being  any  where  a  nervous 
system  distinct  from  the  ti^suer?."  If  such  is  as- 
certained to  be  the  fact  with  respect  to  zoophytes, 
why  may  we  not  go  a  step  further;  and  suppose 
that  in  vegetables  the  nervous  matter  is  unilbrmly 
diffused,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  and 
will  perhaps  appear  less  objectionable,  that  (he 
tissues  are  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  performing  so  many  of  the  lijncticns  of  a 
nervous  system,  as  are  necessary  in  the  economy 
of  vegetable  life.  There  is  no  essential  difference 
in  the  composition  of  the  most  perfect  nervous 
system,  ancl  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  body, 
which  would  forbid  such  a  supposition.  They 
are  all  composed  of  the  same  elements,  and  differ 
only  in  the  manner  in  which  those  elements  are 
organized.  The  fact,  that  when  certain  poisons 
are  made  to  enter  vegetable  systems,  or  when 
plants  are  killed  by  electricity,  the  tissues  at  once 
stiflfen  and  become  entirely  incapable  of  circulating 
the  sap,  favors  this  idea.  But  whatever  expla- 
nation we  may  give  of  the  matter,  the  facts  of  the 
case  seem  to  require,  that  we  admit  the  existence 
of  alternate  dilatations  and  contractions  in  the  tis- 
sues of  plants,  produced  immediately  by  the  vital 
principle. 


Chapter  XVI. 

FOOD  OF  PLANTS.  WATER.  CARBOKIC  ACID 
GAS.  NITROGEN.  OTHER  SUBSTANCES  FOUND 
IN    PLANTS. 

In  speaking  of  the  composition  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, chemists  distinguish  between  their  prox- 
imate and  ultimate  principles.  The  ultimate  prin- 
ciples of  vegetables,  are  the  simple  elementary 
substances  of  which  they  are  composed,  such  as 
carbon,  oxygen,  &c.  The  proximate  principles, 
are  those  compounds  into  which  these  elements 


are  united  by  the  action  of  vegetable  systems,  such 
as,  gum,  resin,  sugar,  &c.  'i'he  ultimate  elements 
of  which  all  vegetable  substances  are  composed, 
are  but  Itiw.  Carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  are 
the  only  ones  which  exist  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  and  where  others  enter,  they  seem  to 
enter  rather  as  accidental,  than  as  essential  inore- 
dicnts.  The  proximate  principles  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  every  year,  t  lie  researches  ol"the  chemist 
are  adding  to  their  number;  yet  a>  they  are  all  made 
up  of  pretty  much  the  same  ultimate  elements, 
ihey  must  of. course,  resemble  each  other  closely 
in  comparison.  In  order  that  a  plant  may  increase 
in  size,  it  must  be  supplied  with  carbon,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  which  may  be  considered  the  raw 
materials  of  the  vegetable  fabric,  and  of  course 
the  food  of  plants  must  contain  these  elements, 
either  in  a  separate  state,  or  in  such  compounds  as 
the  organs  of  the  plant  shall  be  able  to  decom- 
pose. 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  pure  water  wag 
capable  of  sustaining  and  nourishing  plants,  and 
that  in  fact  it  was  their  only  proper  (ood.  This 
opinion  was  founded  in  part  upon  such  experi- 
ments as  the  following  of  Von  Helmont.  Hav- 
ving  placed  a  young  willow  in  a  box  containing 
a  known  quantity  of  pure  sand,  and  supplied  it 
plentifully  with  water,  it  was  found  to  increase  in 
size  very  rapidly.  Alter  being  suffered  to  grow 
for  a  time,  it  was  removed,  and  the  sand  carefully 
weighed;  when  it  was  found  to  have  undergone 
no  perceptible  variation  in  weight.  Hence,  it  was 
inferred  that  the  plant  was  nourished  by  the  wa- 
ter alone.  It  was  afierwards  su^zgested  to  this 
experimenter,  that  in  as  much  as  he  used  com- 
mon spring  water,  tliat  water  n)ight  contain  other 
substances  in  solution.  He  repeated  the  expe- 
riment, using  distilled  in  the  place  of  common 
water,  and  the  plant  died.  But  without  the  de- 
cisive result  of  tlie  last  experiment,  we  might  be 
satisfied  that  the  opinion  was  erroneous,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  water.  Water 
consists  of  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  nothing 
else.  Now,  if  pure  water  is  the  only  proper  food 
for  plants,  whence  is  it  that  they  are  to  obtain  their 
carbon,  an  element  which  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  every  part  ol"  the  vegetable  struc- 
ture. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  what  may  properly 
be  called  the  food  of  plants,  because  it  is  that 
without  which  they  cannot  exist,  is  atmospheric 
air,  to<;e!her  with  water,  containing  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  solution;  and  these  alone  are  sufTicient  for 
their  support.  Water  has  the  power  of  absorbing 
and  retaining  a  large  portion  of  many  of  the 
.'rases;  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  recently  boiled  water 
vviil  absorb  its  own  volume.  Placed  as  water  in 
ordinary  cicumstances  is,  in  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere, which  always  contains  a  greater  or  less 
portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  diffused  throughout  it, 
it  v.'ill  always,  when  subjected  to  examination,  be 
ftund  to  contain  a  portion  of  this'  gas  in  solution. 
It  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  carbon  which  exists  in  vegetables,  is  intro- 
duced. This  carbonic  acid  is  derived  from  many 
sources;  but  principally  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  various  organic  substances  which  lie  buried  in 
the  soil,  or  scattered  upon  its  surface.  All  vege- 
tables, when  they  rot,  or  undergo  decomposition, 
are  resolved  principally  into  water,  carburetted-hy- 
drogen  and  carbonic  acid  ;  and  it  is  to  their  ability 
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to  supply  this  last  mentioned  substance,  tliiit  pu- 
trescent manures  owe  tlieir  nutrilive  properlios.  II' 
we  look  at  the  effects  ol'  such  manures,  we  will 
find  that  their  enerrfy  is  proportioned  to  their  ca- 
pability of  Ibrming  this  acid.  "Yeast,  for  in- 
stance, wliich  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  these 
manures,  is  so  from  possessin<}:,  beyond  all  other 
substances,  the  power  of  exciting  lijrmentation, 
and  thus  of  causinf;  the  Ibrmalion  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  vegetable  matter  which  lies  buried  in 
the  soil." 

It  is  only  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  that  car- 
bon can  enter  into  the  system  of  a  plant.  If  a 
plant  is  placed  in  solid  carbon,  and  watered  with 
distilled  water,  it  might  as  well  be  planted  in  pow- 
dered glass,  so  far  as  its  growth  is  concerned.  Sir 
H.  Davy  placed  a  plant  of  mint  in  water  mixed 
with  carbon  in  a  state  of  impalpable  powder,  and 
he  found  that  not  a  particle  could  enter  the  roots. 
Wlien  carbonic  acid  enters  the  system  of  a  plant, 
it  suffers  decomposition,  its  oxygen  being  liberated 
and  its  carbon  fixed  in  the  tissues.  This  has  been 
proved  by  many  very  satisfactory  experiments.  If 
fresh  gathered  leaves  be  placed  in  water,  and 
thus  situated,  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  they 
will  soon  be  covered  with  minute  air  bubbles, 
which  if  collected  and  examined,  will  be  found  to 
be  pure  oxygen.  The  earliest  observers  of  this 
circumstance  supposed  these  bubbles  to  be  libe- 
rated from  the  water  by  ihe  heat  of  the  sun  ;  for 
when  leaves  were  placed  in  water  Vv'hich  had  been 
deprived  of  the  air  which  it  contained  by  boiling, 
no  bubbles  appeared.  The  correct  explanation  of 
this  fact  is,  that  in  such  circumstances,  there  is  no 
carbonic  acid  furnished  by  the  water  for  tlie  plant 
to  decompose. 

De  Candolle  has  proved  that  the  oxygen  we  col- 
lect in  such  cases,  arises  fi-om  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  following  manner.  He  placed 
in  a  pneumatic  cistern  filled  with  distilled  water, 
two  inverted  glass  jars:  one  of  which  was  filled 
with  the  water  of  the  cistern,  and  had  floating  in 
it  a  plant  of  mint;  ^h'^.  other  contained  carbonic 
acid  gas.  To  prevent  all  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere,  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  cistern  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
oil.  The  whole  apparatus  thus  arranged  was  ex- 
posed to  direct  sun-fight.  The  carbonic  acid  soon 
began  to  disappear,  but  just  as  fast  as  it  disap- 
peared from  one  vessel  oxygen  appeared  in  the 
other.  In  order  to  understand  this  experiment  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  carbonic  acid  are  condensed  into  one-half 
tlieir  original  volume  when  they  combine  with 
each  other.  If  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  unite 
with  100  cubic  inches  of  the  vapor  of  carbon,  they 
will  not  form  200  cubic  inches  of  the  resultinir  com- 
pound, but  each  being  condensed  into  one-hnif  its 
original  volume,  they  will  form  but  100  cubic 
indies.  Just  the  reverse  ol'  this  takes  place  when 
carbonic  acid  is  decomposed ;  every  100  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  will  furnisli  100  cubic  in- 
ches of  oxygen,  and  100  cubic  inches  of  the  vapor 
of  carbon.  This  explains  the  fact  that  oxygen 
appeared  in  one  bell  glass  just  as  fast  as  carbonic 
acid  disappeared  from  the  other.  He  afterwards 
varied  the  experiment  by  substituting  oxygen  for 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  second  glass.  In  this  case 
no  gas  was  given  off  by  the  plant,  neither  did  any 
of  the  oxygen  disappear  ;  thus  proving  that  plants 
have  a  specific  power  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid, 


and  aficr  decomposing  it,  of  retaining  the  carbon 
and  rejecting  the  oxygen;  and  iliat  the  oxyen 
given  off  l>y  growing  plants  is  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid. 

Two  conditions  appear  to  l)e  necessary  for  the 
successful  repeiilion  of  this  experim.ent.  1st.  That 
the  plant  should  be  green  and  living,  since  it  has 
been  found  that  recently  killed,  but  si  ill  green 
plants,  emit  no  gas.  2nd.  Exposure  to  direct  sun- 
liiiht,  for  neither  the  clear  light  of  day,  nor  that  of 
the  brightest  lamp  produce  any  effect.  l''wn)  some 
experiments  recently  perlhrmed,  it  would  seem 
that  this  cficct  is  due  entirely  to  the  chemical  part 
of  the  ray  of  light.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
a  ray  of  solar  light  was  composed  oi'  three  dis- 
tinct and  separable  rays,  viz,  a  luminous  ray;  a 
heating,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  a  calo- 
rific ray,  which  is  not  luminous  ;  and  a  chemical 
ray  which  is  neiiher  heating  nor  luminous.  By  a 
certain  contrivance,  it  is  easy  to  absorb  any  two  of 
these  rays,  whilst  the  third  is  suffered  to  pass  on 
undisturbed.  By  subjecting  a  plant  to  each  of  the 
three  raj's  in  succession,  it  has  been  found  that  it 
is  the  chemical  ray  alone  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing any  effect.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  any  one  who  maj-  wish  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periments of  De  Candolle. 

Although  all  experiments  combine  to  prove  that 
carbonic  acid  is  the  most  essential  of  ihe  elemenis 
on  which  plants  are  nourished  :  yet  water  is  also 
a  necessary  part  of  their  food.  It  is  true  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  water  taken  up  by  a  plant  is 
lost  again  by  evaporation,  yet  accurate  experi- 
ments show  that  a  portion  of  it  actually  enters  into 
ihe  composition  of  the  plant.  Saussure  found  that 
when  plants  were  grown  in  close  vessels,  in  an  at- 
mosphere containing  a  little  carbonic  acid,  the 
weight  which  the  plant  acquired  in  a  given  time, 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  carbon  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
this  could  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than 
b}'  supposing  it  to  liave  fixed  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water ;  thus  plants  of  the  vivcn,  which  in 
a  vessel  without  carbonic  acid  had  gained  \'^  grains 
from  water  only  ;  acquired  5  -^\-  grains  when  they 
were  at  the  same  time  able  to  procure  carbonic 
acid.  That  water  is  an  essential  part  of  the  food 
of  plants,  may  be  learned  from  (he  iiict,  that  almost 
all  the  proximate  principles  contain  hydrogen,  an 
element  which  does  not  exist  in  carbonic  acid,  and 
of  course  cannot  be  flirnished  by  it.  The  water 
which  enters  inio  the  composition  of  a  plant,  pro- 
bably enters  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
On  this  subject  Prof.  Lindley  remarks,  "as  it  has 
been  pretty  well  made  out  that  all  the  oxygen 
given  off  l>y  plants,  is  produced  by  the  decompo- 
siiion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  as  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  detect  the  emission  of  hydrogen  by 
any  plant  except  mushrooms,  it  is  inferred  that  if 
flie  water  which  is  consumed  by  plants  is  ever  de- 
composed, it  is  in  Ihe  form.ation  of  the  various 
proximate  principles  which  contain  more  oxygen 
(viz.  acids,)  or  more  hydrofjen  (viz:,  oil?^,)  llian 
water;  but  as  the  greater  part  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, such  as  gum,  sugar,  fecula,  &c.,  contain 
oxygen  and  hydron;en  in  the  same  proportion  as 
water,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  water  un- 
dergoes no  decomposition,  but  is  simply  fixed."' 

"It  was  formerly  thought  that  nitrogen  or  axote 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  nourishment  of  plants; 
and  that,  in  those  cases  where  it  was  met  with,  it 
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was  merely  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  at- 
mospheric air  which  had  been  inhaled  and  de- 
prived of  its  oxygen  and  carlioiiic  acid.  But  its 
constant  occurrence  in  comhiuation  with  the  tissue 
of  mushrooms,  and  crucilorm  planis,  in  gluten, 
and  in  what  chemists  call  vegetable  albumen,  and 
also  in  the  vegetable  alkalies,  seeins  a  sufHciently 
strong  proof  of  its  contributing  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  the  nutrition  of  the  vegetable  system." 
In  what  condition  the  nitrogen  enters  the  system 
of  a  plant,  is  a  question  which  has  never  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  settled.  The  most  probable 
answer  is,  that  it  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  from 
the  atmosphere.  At  any  rate,  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  leaves  do  absorb  much  gaseous  maiter 
irom  the  atmosphere,  and  that  nitrogen  e.xists  in 
very  large  quantities  in  the  atmosphere;  accord- 
ing the  best  analyses  y",f,y  of  our  atmosphere  are 
nitrogen.  It  is  probable  that  a  portion  also  enters 
in  solution  in  water,  like  carbonic  acid.  It  is  true, 
that  nitrogen  is  by  no  means  as  soluble  in  water 
as  carbonic  acid,  water  dissolving  only  about  ^fn 
of  its  bulk  of  niirogen;  but  yet  when  we  call  to 
nund  tlie  vast  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
through  the  system  of  a  plant  during  its  growth, 
and  remember  at  the  same  tiirie  the  small  extent 
to  which  niirogen  enters  into  the  cimiposilion 
of  vegetables,  we  will  see  that  no  inconsidera- 
ble portion  of  it  may  have  entered  in  this  way.  It 
is  possible  also,  that  a  port  ion  of  nitrogen  may  en- 
ter, in  combination  with  other  substances,  and  be 
afterwards  separated  from  its  combinations,  and 
fixed  by  the  vital  action  of  the  tissues  of  the  plant; 
in  just  the  same  way  in  which  carbon  is  separated 
from  its  combination  with  oxygen  in  carbonic 
acid.  There  are  several  compounds  which  expe- 
rience has  proven  to  be  very  valuable  as  manures, 
which  contain  nitrogen.  Ammonia  is  one  of  these; 
its  composition  is,  by  weight,  3  parts  of  hydrogen 
to  14.15  of  nitrogen.  The  salts  of  ammonia  exist 
in  large  quantities  in  common  soot,  and  tliis  is 
known  to  be  a  very  active  manure.  It  is  true  that 
soot  is  generall}'  classed  among  stimulating  ma- 
nures, but  may  it  not  he  that  it  stimulates  the 
growth  of  a  plant,  simply  by  furnishing  one  of  its 
necessary  articles  of  Ibod  7  What  renders  this  opi- 
nion the  more  probable  is,  that  soot  is  found  to  be 
a  manure  particularly  efficacious  in  the  case  of 
crucilorm  plants,  (('.  e.  plants  whose  flowers  con- 
sist of  ibur  petals  arranged  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  cross, 
such  as  the  cabbage,  turnip,  &c.,)  and  these  are 
the  plants  which  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of 
nitrogen. 

Besides  carbonic  acidjwater,  and  niirogen, which 
form  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  food  of 
plants,  there  are  several  earthy  and  metallic  sub- 
stances, which  are  taken  up  from  the  soil  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  by  certain  plants,  and  al'ier- 
wards  deposited  in  their  tissues.  About  the  part 
which  these  substances  act  in  the  economy  of  ve- 
getable life,  we  know  but  little.  ''One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  silex,  which  is  secreted  by 
certain  plants  in  very  great  quantities.  All  grasses 
abound  in  it  ;  usually  it  fixes  itself  in  the  cuticle  ; 
but  in  the  bamboo  it  is  also  deposited  in  considera- 
ble quantities  in  the  hollow  joints,  under  the  form 
of  the  substance  called  tabaslieer.  The  skin  of 
the  rattan  palm,  abounds  so  much  in  silexthat  it 
will  strike  tire  with  steel  ;  the  same  substance  ex- 
ists in  teak  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  to  which  it 
gives  a  peculiarly  gritty  texture:  and  in  the  scour- 
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ing  rush,  {equisetum,)  one  species  of  which  is 
used  for  polishing  wood,  in  consequence  of  its 
whole  surface  being  composed  of  compact  sili- 
cious  particles.  It  was  once  thought  that  silex 
must  be  actually  formed  by  the  action  of  the  vital 
principle  of  vegetation  ;  but  further  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  silex,  have  shovv^n  that  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  silex  is  soluble  in  water,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  en- 
ters plants.  Considering  the  immense  quantity  of 
water  that  passes  through  a  plant  in  the  course  of 
its  growth,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
possibility  of  the  largest  quantity  of  silex,  wiiich 
is  ever  met  with  in  plants,  being  introduced  in  tiiis 
way.''  But  even  if  we  could  not  account  lor  the 
introduction  of  silex  into  plants,  we  could  by  no 
means  admit  that  it  was  formed  by  the  vital  action 
of  plants  themselves  ;  inasmuch  as  with  such  an 
admission,  we  must  also  admit  that  plants  pos- 
sessed, either  a  creative  power,  or  else  a  power  of 
transmuting  one  of  the  simple  elements  into  an- 
other ;  an  admission  which  contradicts  the  best 
established  laws  of  chemistry. 

Lime,  magnesia,  polassa,  soda,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  several  of  the  metals,  occur  in  many 
plants  in  greater  or  less  abundance  ;  all  evidently 
taken  up  from  the  soil.  "Of  these  soda  is  the 
best  known  and  most  abundant,  existing  to  tiie 
amount  of  as  much  as  55  per  cent-,  in  the  form  of 
a  carbonate  in  the  ashes  of'  a  species  of  sea-v.'eed 
(salsola  saliva;)  and  copper,  the  least  suspected 
and  most  curious.  This  metal  is  stated  by  De 
Candolle  to  form  eight  parts  in  a  miilion  in  cotlee, 
and  about  four  and  a  half  parfs  in  a  million  in 
wheal  ;  whence  he  has  calculated  that  there  is 
annuall}'  imported  into  Kurope  more  than  1200  lbs. 
weight  of  copper  in  collide,  and  that  the  French 
annually  consume  nearly  8000  lbs.  in  their  bread. 

Our  knowledge  ol'the  nature  ofthe  food  ofplants, 
will  enable  us  to  explain  some  facts  which  have 
been  established  by  experiment,  lor  instance,  the 
manner  in  which  clover  improves  land,  and  may 
perhaps  suggest  other  rules  to  the  practical  agri- 
culturist. Had  we  no  experience  on  the  subject, 
it  would  seeiTi,  to  say  the  least,  improbable  that 
any  crop  coidd  improve  land.  We  would  naturally 
suppose  that  plants  were  nourished  by  the  ground 
itself,— that  they  fed  upon  the  .soil.  If  such  he 
the  case,  when  a  crop  is  ploughed  under  and  de- 
decays,  it  can  give  nothing  but  what  it  has  first 
taken;  and  hov/  then  can  it  improve  land  ?  Yet 
we  find  that  growing  clover  upon  land,  and  then 
ploughing  it  under  and  suflerinir  it  to  decaj',  is  one 
of  the  very  best  methods  of  improving  land. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  Ibod  of  plants, 
this  admits  of  a  verj^  simple  explanation.  We 
will  suppose  that  clover  is  sown  upon  a  perfectly 
l)arren  spot.  The  atmosphere  which  is  above  this 
spot  contains  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for 
all  atmosph&ric  air  contains  a  greater  or  less  por- 
tion of  it.  A  rain  comes  ;  as  it  fall^,  it  absorbs  a 
portion  of  this  gas,  and  in  this  condition  enters  the 
ground.  No  sooner  does  it  come  in  contact  with 
the  seed  in  the  first  instance,  and  with  the  root 
afterwards,  then  it  is  absorbed  and  its  maferialg 
used  Ibr  increasing  the  size  ofthe  vegetable  struc- 
ture. When  the  portion  of  air  above  the  spot, 
has  in  this  way  been  exhausted  of  carbonic  acid,  a 
supply  is  obtained  fi-oin  the  neighbouring  portions 
in  consequence  of  that  strong  tendency  which 
gasses  possess,  to  intermix  and  diffuse  themselves 
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throughout  each  other.  This  process  is  repeated 
aCTaiii  antl  again,  and  thus  tlie  clover  increases  in 
size.  But  whence  is  this  gas  obtained'?  From 
many  sources;  li-om  the  breath  ofanimals,  for  wiiilst 
animals  inhale  oxygen  they  exhale  carbonic  acid 
liom  the  burnmg  of  most  combustible  bodies,  but 
principally  from  decaying  vegetiibles  sucli  as  are 
Ibund  in  the  woods  and  along  the  It^nce  sides. 
The  quantity  of  the  several  elemenis  wiiich  enter 
into  the  composition  of  our  globe  is  fixed  ;  it  is 
impossible  lor  man  either  to  increase  or  diminish 
this  quantity;  and  it  is  also  impossible  lor  him  to 
convert  one  of  these  elements  into  another.  All 
he  can  do  is  to  make  an  economical  use  of  that 
which  already  exists,  to  gather  up  those  portions 
which  subserve  no  valuable  end  and  apply  them 
to  use.  This  is  what  the  farmer  does  in  sowing 
his  land  with  clover.  He  impresses  ihe  very 
wind  into  his  service,  for  every  wind  which  sweeps 
over  a  field  of  clover,  laden  as  that  wind  is  with  the 
materials  of  which  vegetables  are  Ibrmed,  is  made 
to  contribute  to  its  growth.  After  a  large  portion  of 
vegetable  matter  has  in  this  way  been  collected 
upon  the  once  barren  spot,  it  is  ploughed  under, 
and  secured  for  future  use. 

It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained,  that  animals,  whilst 
they  inhale  a  large  portion  of  oxygen,  exhale  a 
large  portion  of  carbonic  acid.  From  the  long 
continuation  of  this  process  we  would  suppose  that 
the  composition  of  our  atmosphere  would  in  the 
course  of  time  eufl'er  a  material  change  ;  that  it 
would  become  so  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid  as 
to  be  unfit  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  And  yet 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  composition  of  our 
atmosphere  is  very  much  the  same  now  that  it 
was  a  thousand  years  ago.  In  what  way  is  this 
uniformity  of  composition  preserved  ?  If  we  call 
to  mind  the  nature  of  the  food  of  plants,  the  matter 
admits  of  a  very  simple  explanation.  Plants  take 
in  carbonic  acid,  and  retaining  the  carbon  fixed  in 
their  tissues,  return  the  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere; 
a  process  just  the  reverse  of  that  performed  by  ani- 
mals. In  this,  we  see  one  of  those  beaut ii'ul 
compensating  arrangements  with  which  creation 
abounds. 


Chapter  XVII. 

ELABORATION  OF  THE  SAP.  NATURE  OP 
PROXIiMATE  PRINCIPLES.  INFLUENCE  OF 
LIGHT.       INFLUENCE    OF    HEAT. 

By  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  is  meant,  its  con- 
version, from  crude  sap,  into  the  several  proximate 
principles  of  which  vegetables  consist,  such  as 
sugar,  gum,  resin,  tannin,  &c.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  subject,  and  also,  how  it  is  that  such 
substances  as  compose  the  food  of  plants,  are  ca- 
pable of  being  connected  into  the  various  proxi- 
mate principles  which  Ihe  vegetable  kingdom  pre- 
sents, it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  at- 
tend to  a  lew  fieneral  fleets  respecting  the  compo- 
sition of  these  proximate  principles.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  facts  are^ 

1st.  That  they  are  all  composed  of  pretty  much 
the  same  elements,  and  li-etiuently  contain  those 
elements  in  the  same  proportions. 

2nd.  That  they  are  all  decomposed  with  facility, 
and  frequently  are  mutually  convertible  into  each 
other. 


3rd.  That  in  general  they  cannot  be  formed 
by  art. 

We  will  examine  each  of  there  general  state- 
menis,  somewhat  in  detail. 

1st.  The  proximate  [jrinciples  of  vegetables  are 
all  composed  of  pretty  much  the  same  elen)ents; 
and  frequently  contain  these  elements  in  the  same 
proportions.  "^Fhis  will  be  evident  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  following  table,  prepared  from  a  state- 
ment of  their  compositions  as  given  in  Turner's 
Chemistry.  The  numbers  opposite  the  names  ol 
the  substances  refer  to  their  e(iuivalcnts  ;  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  find  their  composition  in  grains,  the  num- 
bers for  oxygen  must  be  nmltiplied  by  8,  lor  carbon 
by  6.12,  lor  nitrogen  by  14.15,  and  for  hydrogen 
byl. 


resectable  jlcids. 

Caibdn 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Oxalic   acid, 

2 

— 

3 

— 

Acetic      " 

4 

3 

3 

— 

Citric        " 

4 

2 

4 

— 

Tartaric  " 

4 

2 

5 

— 

Gallic       " 

7 

3 

5 

— 

Malic       " 

4 

2 

4 

— 

Kacenaic  " 

4 

2 

5 

— 

Vegetable  Alkalies. 

Morphia,  . 

34 

18 

6 

1 

Cinchoniaj 

20 

12 

1 

1 

Quinia, 

20 

12 

2 

1 

Aricinia, 

20 

12 

3 

1 

Sugar, 

6 

6 

6 

— 

Starch, 

6 

G 

6 

— 

Alcohol, 

4 

6 

2 

— 

Oil  of  cloves, 

20 

13 

5 

— 

Camphor, 

10 

6 

1 

— 

From  an  inspection  of  the  composition  of  the 
substances  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  several  of  them  consist,  not  only  of 
the  same  elements,  but  contain  those  elements  in 
the  same  proportions,  or,  in  the  language  of  che- 
mistry, are  isomeric.  This  is  explained,  by  sup- 
posing that  whilst  the  difl'erent  substances  contain 
the  same  elements,  that  yet  those  elements  are 
dilfercntly  united  with  each  other.  An  example 
will  make  this  plain.  Suppose  that  we  have  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur,  four  of  oxygen,  and  one  of 
copper,  to  combine  ;  these  may  readily  be  so  united 
as  to  form  two  entirely  distinct  compounds  ;  tvvo 
equivalents  of  the  oxygen  may  unite  with  the  one 
of  sulphur  and  form  sulphurous  acid  ;  and  the  re- 
maining two  with  the  one  ol  copper,  forming  bi- 
noxide  of  copper ;  these  two  binary  compounds 
then  uniting  would  form  the  sulphite  of  the  binox- 
ide  of  copper  ;  or  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  inay 
unite  with  the  one  of  sulphur,  forming  sulphuric 
aciii,  and  the  remaining  one  with  Ihe  one  of  cop- 
per, forming  protoxide  ol'copper;  these  two  binary 
compounds  then  uniting  would  form  the  sulphate 
of  the  protoxide  ol  copper,  a  compound  entirely 
different  from  the  former.  Or  expressing  it  in 
chemical  symbols,  we  might  have 

(S  +  2  ox.)  (Cu  -f  2  ox.)=S  -f  Cu  -f  4  ox. 
Or  (S  -f  3  ox.)  (Cu  +  ox.)  =8  -f  Cu  -f  4  ox. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  difference  between  the 
different  isomeric  subptances  with  which  we  meet 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

2nd.  The  proximate  principles  of  vegetables,  all 
readily  undergo  decomposition,  and  are  frequently 
convertible  into  each  other.     Most  vegetable  sub- 
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stances,  when  placed  in  a  warm  damp  atmosphere, 
undergo  a  series  of  chanijes,  which  result  in  their 
entire  dissolution.  When  thus  decomposed,  they 
are  not,  however,  separated  into  their  ultimate  ele- 
ments, viz.,  carbon,  oxygen,  Iiydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen, but  into  certain  simple  binary  compounds  of 
these  elements,  among  the  most  abundant  of  which 
are,  carbonic  acid  (c  +  2  ox.,)  water  (h  -\-  ox.) 
hght  carburetled  hydrogen  (c  -[-  2  h,)  and  ammo- 
nia (3  h  -f-  n).  Those  which  are  not  thus  decom- 
posable, will  all  undergo  decomposition  at  a  tem- 
perature less  than  that  ofa  white  heat.  They  are 
also  frequently  convertible  info  each  other ;  for 
instance,  starch,  which  is  isomeric  with  sugar,  is 
readily  convertible  into  that  substance,  and  does 
in  fact  undergo  such  a  change  during  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed;  this  is  no  more  than  we  should 
expect  fiom  our  knowledge  of  their  composi- 
tion. 

3rd.  In  general,  vegetable  substances  cannot 
be  formed  by  art.  Although  we  are  perfectlj'^  well 
acquainted  with  the  composition  of  sugar,  for  in- 
stance ;  we  know  that  it  is  composed  of"  6  equiva- 
lents of  carbon,  6  of  hydrogen,  and  6  of  oxygen, 

and  we  can  easily  procure  such  of  these  substan- 

cesj  and  present  them  to  each  other  in  just  the  pro- 
per proportions  to  form  sugar,  yet  in  no  way  which 

has  yel  been  discovered  can  we  cause  them  so  to 

unite  as  to  form  that  compound.     That  this  should 

be  the  case  with  those  substances  which  possess  a 

distinct  organization,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise, 

but  that  ii  should  likewise  be  the  case  with  those 

which  possess  no  other  than  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture, is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  imperfec- 
tion  of   our   knowledge  of  vegetable  chemistry. 

We  cannot   indulge  a  reasonable  hope  of  ever 

being  able,  by  any  process  of  art,  to  form  cotton 

from  simple  inor<ianic  carbon  and  water,  although 

we   know  it  to   be  composed   principally  of  those 

materials ;   but  we    may  indulge    a   hope    that, 

when  our  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  more  com- 
plete, we  may  discover  a  way  of  forming  sugar 

from  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  either  by  the 

direct  union  of  these  elements,  or  else  of  some  of 

their  binary  compounds;  at  least,  there  is  nothing 

absurd  in  the  indulgence  of  such  a   hope.     But 

whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  lime  to  come,  it  is 

certain  that  we  know  of  no  process  by  which  they 

can  be  formed  at  the  present  day ;  and  this  should 

be  borne  in  mind  in  examining  into  the  elaboration 

of  the  sap,  as  we  must  not  expect  to  find  that  it  is 

effected  by  any  process  which  has  an  exact  paral- 
lel in  the  arts. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  the  question, 

by  what  means  are  plants  enabled  to  effect  the 

elaboration  of  their  sap.     As  that  sap  enters  the 

root,  it  is  a  thin  fluid  consisting  principally  ofwater 

containing  carbonic   acid  gas    in  solution  ;  from 

this  raw  material,  in  some  way  or  another,  plants 

are  enabled  to  form  all  the  components  of  the  ve- 
getable structure,  the  wood,  the  starch,  th^  sugar, 

the  gum,  the  oil,  the  resin,  the  a'nds,  &c.     The 

question  is,  by  what  means  is  it  that  plants  are 

enabled  to  effect  these  changes.     To  give  a  full    question  lias  gained  a  proportionable  quantity  of 


those  chemical  changes  which  constitute  what  is 
termed  the  elaboration  of  the  sap.  arc  effected 
through  the  agency  of  solar  light,  or  if  not  by  its 
direct  agency,  it  is  necessary  to  enable  the  plant 
to  effect  them.  How  it  is  that  light  is  able  to 
change  the  chemical  relations  of  substances,  so  as 
to  cause  those  to  combine,  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  separate  ;  or  to  cause  those  to  se- 
parate which  would  otiiervvise  have  remained 
combined,  is  a  tnalter  of  whicli  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation has  ever  as  yet  been  given;  and  yet  there 
is  no  fact  in  chemistry  which  is  better  established 
than  ihaf  it  does  act  in  this  way.  If  a  bottle 
partly  filled  with  nitric  acid,  be  set  away  in  a  dark 
place,  it  will  undergo  no  change;  but  if  it  be  expo- 
sed to  direct  sun-light,  a  decomposition  ofa  portion 
of  the  acid  at  once  commences,  and  the  whole  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  bottle  vvill  soon  become  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrons  acid.  If  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
be  enclosed  in  a  bottle,  and  light  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded, no  combination  will  take  place,  it  matters 
not  how  long  they  be  thus  kept  mixed  ;  but  if  the 
mixture  be  exposed  to  diffuse  day-light,  the  two 
gases  will  gradually  combine,  and  form  hydro- 
chloric or  muriatic  acid;  if  the  mixture  be  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight,  the  combination  takes  place  as 
instantaneously,  and  with  as  violent  an  explosion, 
as  if  caused  bv  the  contact  of  flame  or  by  the  elec- 
tric spark.  These  facts,  and  numerous  others  of 
a  similar  character,  which  might  be  mentioned 
did  it  seem  necessary,  establish  beyond  question, 
the  principle  that  light  does  possess  the  power  of 
so  altering  the  ordinary  chemical  relations  of  bo- 
dies as  to  cause  combinations  and  decompositions 
which  otherwise  would  not  lake  place. 

The  principal  agency  of  liglit  appears  to  be  ex- 
erted in  effecting  the  decom.position  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  in  fixing  the  carbon  thus  obtained,  in  the 
tissues  of  the  plant.  Some  ofthe  evidence  on  which 
this  statement  rests,  has  been  given  in  a  preceding 
chapter ;  I  will  here  add  only  a  few  remarks  of 
De  Candolle,  in  which  he  has  embodied  the 
results  of  numerous  experiments  performed  by 
himself.  "If"  says  he  "two  plants  are  ex- 
posed, one  to  darkness,  and  the  other  to  the  sun, 
in  close  vessels  and  in  an  atmosphere  containing  a 
known  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  are  removed 
at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  we  will  find  that  the 
first  has  diminished  neither  the  quanlit}'  of  oxygen 
nor  of  carbonic  acid;  and  that  in  the  second,  on  the 
contrary,  the  (juantity  of  carbonic  aci.i  has  dimin- 
ished, while  the  quantiiy  of  free  oxygen  has 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Or  if  we  place 
two  similar  plants  in  close  vessels  in  the  sun,  the 
one  in  a  vessel  containing  no  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  other  in  air  which  contains  a  known  quantity 
of  if,  we  shall  find  tlr.ir  the  air  in  the  first  vessel 
has  undergone  no  change,  while  that  in  the  second 
will  indicate  an  increase  of  oxygen  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  carUinic  a'-id  which  lias  disap- 
peared ;  and  if  the  ex|)eriment  is  conducied  with 
sufficient  care,  we  shall  discover  that  the  plant  in 


and  complete  answer  to  this  question,  is  impossible 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  vegetable 
physiology;  yet  there  are  some  facts  which  have 
been  ascertained  by  experiments  carefully  perform- 
ed and  often  repeated,  which  it  may  be  important 
to  the  practical  agriculturist  to  know. 

The  most  important  of  these  is,  that  many  of 


carbon.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  the  carbonic 
acid  which  has  disn[ipeared,  has  given  its  oxygen 
to  the  air,  and  its  carbon  to  the  plant,  and  that 
this  eflect  has  been  prodnced  solely  by  the  action 
of  solar  light."  All  the  experiments  which  have 
hitherto  been  made,  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  solar  light  is  absolutely  necessary  to  plants,  to 
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enable  them  to  digest  the  crude  matter  which  they 
obtniii  from  the  soil. 

''The  fixing  of  carbon  by  the  action  of  light 
contributes  in  an  eminent  dsgree  to  the  quality  of 
timber;  a  point  of  no  small  importance  in  all 
countries.  It  is  in  a  great  degree  to  the  carbon  in- 
corporated with  the  tissue,  either  in  its  own  pro- 
per ibrm,  or  in  combination  with  other  elements, 
in  the  form  of  resinous  or  astringent  matter,  tlinf 
dilierence  in  quality  in  t!ie  timber  of  the  san)e 
species  of  tree  is  principally  owing.  Isolated  oak 
trees,  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light,  b3- 
come  a  tougher  and  more  durable  timber,  than 
the  same  species  growing  in  dense  forests;  in  the 
Jormer  case  its  tissue  has  been  solidified  by  the 
greater  quantity  of  carbon  fixed  in  the  system 
during  its  growth.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve "^that  the  brittle  wainscot  oak  of  the  Black 
Furest,  Eng.  is  produced  by  the  very  same  spe- 
cies as  the  solid  naval  timber  of  Great  Britain. " 
The  results  of  clieuiical  analysis  confirm  this  opi- 
nion, as  will  be  seen  by  noticing  the  quantity  ol 
carbon  obtained  form  diHerenl  kinds  of  wood,  as 
given  in  the  following  table. 

Cormonna-wood  -  55  per  cent  of  carbon. 

Iron-wood      -  -  53.44  " 

Oak       -         -  -  52.50  " 

Beech   -         -  -  51.45  " 

Box       -         -  -  50  " 

Willow  -  -  49.80  " 

'•It  is  to  the  power  which  sun-light  possesses  of 
decomposing  carbonic  acid,  and  fixing  the  carbon 
in   the  tissues  of   the   plant,   that   the  direction 
which  the  branches  of  a  tree  assume,  is  generally 
to  be  ascribed.     When  a  branch  first  protrudes 
from  a  stem,  its  own  weight  would   bend  it  down- 
wards, if  it  were  not  fir  the  efiects  of  light  from 
above,  which  solidifies  the  pan  exposed  to  it.    Let 
any  one  expose  a  green  branch  in  such  a  way  that 
liifht  strikes  it  only  on  one  side;  the  tissue  on  that 
side  will   fix  the  most  carbon,  will  become  harder 
and  lengthen  less;  while   the  tissue  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  fixing  less  carbon,  will  liarden  less,  and 
lengthen  more;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be 
that  the  branch  will  be  eventually  turned  towards 
the  light.    This  will  explain  the  uniform  tendency 
of  the  trreen   parts  of  plants  to  turn   towards  the 
light."  ^ 
"Besides  fixing  simple  carbon  in  the  tissues  of  a 
plant,  light  appears  to  exert  a  very  important  and 
necessary  agency  in  the  production  of  many  of 
the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables.     Of  its  in- 
fluence in  the  production   of  the  various  kinds  of 
coloring  matter,  and  also,  of  the  odoriferous  prin- 
ciples, 1  have  already  spoken,   when   treating  of 
those  subjects.     To   the  formation   of  starch,   a 
substance  into  the  composition  of  which  carbon 
enters   very  largely,  sun-light  appears   to  be   ne- 
cessary.    It  is  to  the  starch  which  they  contain, 
that   potatoes,  corn,  and  many  other  plants,  owe 
most  of  their  nutritive  properties.  Potatoes  grown 
in  the  dark,  are  always  watery,  in  consequence  o. 
no  starch  being  developed   in   them;  and  indeed 
the  quantity  of^  nutritive  matter  which  they  con- 
tarn,  is,  in  other  circumstances,  proportioned  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light  to  which  their  leaves,  (the 
orsans   in   which  the  elaboration  of  the  sap  is 
principally  effected,)  are  exposed.      When  or- 
chard-ground is  undercropped  with  potatoes,  the 
quality  of  the  potatoes  is  never  good,  simply  be- 


cause eo  large  a  quantity  of  light  is  intercepted  by 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  orchard-trees,  as 
to  retard  the  formation  of  starch.  The  formation 
of  the  milky  juices  of  many  plants,  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  the  presence  of  solar  light.  As  these 
milky  juices  are  (i^equently  poisonous,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter ot'  crreat  importance  to  prevent  their  formation, 
where  the  plant  is  intended  to  be  eaten.  Hence 
the  common  practice  of  blanching,  as  it  is  called; 
which  is  in  fict  nothing  more  than  excluding  the 
sun-light  from  the  plant,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  certain  substances  vvhicii  would  have  been 
formed,  had  sun-liglit  had  free  access  to  the  plant. 
Hence  too,  the  safety  with  which  the  young 
shoots,  which  have  but  just  protruded  from  be- 
neath the  ground,  are  eaten,  when  the  same  plant 
if  eaten  at  any  subsequent  period  of  its  growth^ 
u'ould  have  been  highly  deleterious. 

Another  of  those  facts  which  the  practical  ag- 
riculturist should  bear  in  mind,  is  that  tempera- 
ture has  grpat  influence  over  the  elaboration  of 
sap.  The  agency  which  heat  exerts  in  this  pro- 
cess, is  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the 
evaporation  of  watery  fluids  from  the  crude  sap, 
which  it  necessarily  causes.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  a  very  large  portion  of  (he  water 
which  is  absorbed  by  a  plant  is  afterwards  lost 
again  by  evaporation.  Indeed  such  it  will  at  once 
appear,  must  be  the  case,  if  we  call  to  mind  the 
liict,  that  ail  the  solid  components  of  vegetables 
must  enter  them  in  solution  of  water,  and  that 
many  of  those  solids  are  soluble  to  but  a  very 
small  extent,  in  that  fluid.  It  is  possible,  perhaps 
we  might  say  probable,  that  heat  also  exerts  a  di- 
rect agency  in  causing  combinations  among  the 
elementary  substances,  of  which  plants  are  com- 
posed. There  is  no  known  agency  which  is  more 
powerful  than  that  of  heat,  in  effecting  changes 
in  the  chemical  relations  of  bodies;  hence  it  is  that 
the  chemist,  in  almost  every  operation,  depends 
upon  its  assistance.  When  we  know  that  heat 
does  exert  so  powerful  and  so  universal  an  influ- 
ence as  this,  in  those  chemical  operations  which 
are  effected  by  the  art  of  man,  it  would  seem  but 
a  reasonable  inference,  that  nature  also  would 
make  use  of  it,  in  those  more  complicated,  and  as 
they  seem  to  us,  more  mysterious  operations,  which 
art  may  in  vain  attempt  to  imitate. 

But  in  whatever  way  heat  may  affect  the  vital 
action  of  plants,  it  is  certainly  true,  and  every 
one's  observation  will  convince  him  of  the  fact, 
that  it  does  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  those 
vital  actions.  It  is  only  when  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  raised  sufficiently  high,  that  the  vital  en- 
ergy of  a  plant  is  excited.  Although  light  is  ne- 
cessary to  perfect  the  growth  of  a  plant,  and  to 
the  formation  of  many  of  those  proximate  princi- 
ples which  plants  contain,  yet  if  a  plant  be  ex- 
posed to  an  elevated  temperature,  tliough  it  be  in 
total  darkness,  that  developement  of  its  parts  and 
consequent  increase  in  size  which  we  denominate 
growth,  will  certainly  take  place.  The  influence 
of  heat  appears  to  be  exerted  immediately  upon 
the  stem  and  leaves,  and  through  them,  upon  the 
root.  Hence  it  is,  that  vvhen  one  branch  of  a  vine 
growing  in  the  open  air,  is  introduced  into  a  hot- 
house, the  temperature  of  the  hot-house  excites  the 
buds  into  action;  they  immediately  attract  fluids 
from  beneath  them,  and  thus  the  whole  system 
is  put  in  motion,  although  the  parts  of  the  vine- 
plant  beyond  the  house,  are  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
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clemency  of  winter.  "De  Candolle  has  proved 
by  a  simple  experiment,  that  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  the  fluid  consumed  hy  the  younfj  leaves  is 
really  attracted  from  out  of  the  cold  earth,  and  not 
ahsorbed  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  hot-house. 
Having  selected  a  young  tree  with  two  principal 
branches,  and  two  principal  roots  corresponding  to 
them,  and  adapted  to  each  root  a  bottle  of  water, 
he  (bund  that  the  bottle  attached  to  the  root  cor- 
responding to  the  branch  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  hot- house  was  quickly  emptied, 
while  that  attached  to  the  root  cnrresponding  to  the 
branch  in  the  open  air  remained  nearly  fidl.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  in  a  natural  state  of  things, 
some  effect  is  produced  upon  the  roots  by  the 
warmth  of  the  soil  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
amounts  to  much  if  indeed  it  is  of  any  importance; 
for  provided  only  the  earth  is  not  frozen,  it  appears 
from  experiments,  that  heat  applied  to  the  branches 
alone,  is  quite  suiricienl  to  determine  and  iDaintain 
all  the  phenomena  of  growth. 

Besides  the  inHuence  which  light  and  heat  may 
exert  in  effecting  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  there 
is  much  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  are  obliged  to  ascribe  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  vital  principle.  What  peculiarity 
there  may  be  in  the  structure  of  one  cellule  which 
determines  it  to  secrete  resin,  whilst  another  by  its 
side  secretes  an  acid — or  whether  it  is  any  thing 
in  the  structure  of  the  cellule  which  determines 
the  result,  are  questions  which  we  cannot  solve. 
The  most  carciul  microscopic  observations  have 
di:?covered  to  us  no  difference  in  structure,  and  dis- 
closed no  peculiarities  in  operation.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  they  ap- 
pear to  be  produced  under  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  vital  principle ;  or  perhaps  we  would  come 
nearer  to  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  our  state- 
ment would  be  less  liable  to  objection,  should  we 
say,  that  they  take  place  while  the  plant  is  alive, 
and  cease  the  moment  that  it  dies.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  this  is  but  a  poor  apology  for  an  ex- 
planation; and  yet  it  is,  in  fact,  all  that  is  known 
respectmg  the  matter.  There  are  many  things  in 
the  structure  and  vital  action  of  plants,  which, 
with  all  our  knowledge  of  nature,  we  cannot  fully 
explain, 

(To  he  continued.) 


ADVANTAGES    OF     EMBANKING     THE    TIDE 
MARSHES    OP    MARYLAND. 

For  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  this  section  of 
country  is  now  gradually  advancing;  n;  :'!V  marl 
banks  have  been  opened,  and  worked,  ti.n,,gli  not 
with  steady  perseverance ;  kilns  of  oyster  shells 
have  been  burnt  and  strewed,  and  in  some  few  in- 
stances stone  lime  has  been  imported,  the  profits 
of  which,  when  the  cost  is  calculated,  1  deem  a 
little  doubtful. 

The  extensive  marshes  in  our  tide-water  dis- 
trict, in  their  present  condition,  form  the  princi- 
pal impediment  to  rapid  improvement.  It  is  there 
that  malaria,  that  fi-ightful  scourge  of  our  native 
population,  and  the  terror  of  strangers,  is  con- 
cocted. By  reclaiming  our  low  grounds,  we  should 
greatly  improve  the  health  of  our  country,  increase 
its    wealth,   and   expel   the  present  troublesome 


holders,  musqnitoes,  snakes,  minks,  and  musk- 
rats.  Their  title  is  merely  possessor)',  and  not 
better  than  that  of  tlie  native  Indians.  VaKei 
held,  and  his  dogma  has  been  received  by  many 
of  our  practical  jurists,  that  savage  nations  who 
mix  no  labor  with  the  soil,  but  depend  upon  the 
spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  (he  beasts  of  the 
Ibrests,  to  sup|)ly  their  wants,  may  be  justly  ex- 
pelled by  a  more  tiirifty  race,  who,  instead  of  the 
bow  and  the  tomahawk,  use  the  axe,  the  mattock, 
and  the  rifle. 

Many  of  my  acquaintances  have  gone  to  the 
west  and  south,  in  pursuit  oi"  fortune.  I  have  a 
strong  and  abiding  affection  for  my  native  slate, 
where  our  fathers  lived  in  peace,  and  in  honor,  and 
where  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  injury  was 
punished  by  requital,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted  lessened  the  iiorrors  of  the  act.  In  ad- 
dition to  my  local  attachments,  in  my  youth  I  had 
a  strong  objection  to  having  my  head  disfigured 
by  an  Indian  tomahawk,  and  in  more  mature  age 
I  should  (eel  equal  reluctance  to  receive  a  gentle 
squeeze  from  Judge  Lynch. 

To  reclaim  our  marshes  has  long  been  with  me 
a  favorite  project.  If  my  memory  serves  me.  Swift 
was  contemporary  with  Marlborough,  Bolingbroke, 
Harley  and  Wharton,  distinguished  patriots  of 
that  day;  and  yet  he,  who  had  weighed  and  mea- 
sured these  illustrious  men,  and  many  others  of 
equal  merit  but  of  lesser  note,  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  he  who  should  cause  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow,  where  but  one  grew  before,  rendered  more 
service  to  mankind  than  the  whole  race  of  politi- 
cians. Now  if  my  poor  counsels  should  prevail, 
and  call  up  a  spirit  of  improvement  by  which  timo- 
thy and  herds  grass  should  be  made  to  grow  where 
flags  and  rushes  grew  belbre,  I  think  in  justice  I 
may  claim  to  be  preferred  to  subtreasurists,  bank- 
ites,  and  conservatives;  the  goodness  of  whose 
intentions  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  doubt,  as 
they  all  declare  that  their  great  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  general  wellare,  by  giving  the  people  a 
sound  unfluctuating  currency.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  men  who  desire  to  do  right  should 
so  widely  differ  as  to  the  means. 

It  appears  from  the  Register  that  your  theory  is, 
that  the  marshes  of  the  Chesapeake,  consisting  of 
vegetable  matter,  upon  being  ditched  and  dried, 
would  rot  away.  The  earth  I  believe  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  vegetable  growth,  of  which  fi-om  the  (ides, 
and  the  floods,  there  is  a  regular  accretion.  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  have  seen  parts  of  marshes 
without  the  aid  of  art  reclaimed  (rom  the  tide,  and 
produce  the  grasses  of  the  upland.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  a  large  portion  of  our  marshes,  like  those 
of  eastern  Virginia,  consist  of  decayed  vegetables, 
mixed  with  earth;  but  I  have  learned  from  respecta- 
ble authority,  that  some  marshes  on  the  Delaware, 
in  character  like  ours,  upon  being  ditched,  dried  and 
sown  in  herds  grass,  become  firm  and  cohesive, 
and  produce  excellent  crops  ;  this  grass  by  its  tena- 
cious roots  forms  a  strong  turf,  which  affords  pro- 
tection against  the  sun,  and  frost,  and  perhaps  if 
Mr.  H.  Carter,  instead  of  cultivating  his  reclaimed 
grounds  for  seven  successive  years  in  Indian  corn, 
(thereby  exposing  them  naked  to  the  sun  and  fi-ost,) 
had  laid  them  down  in  herds  grass,  he  would  have 
experienced  a  different  and  more  beneficial  result. 

By  a  communication  to  the  Register  a  year  ago, 
I  learned  that  the  marshes  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  fens  of  Romney,  have  been  reclaimed  by  the 
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means  of  wind  mills.  This  is  certainly  a  most 
beneficial  application  of  the  wind;  and  F  appre- 
hend the  same  means  would  produce  tlie  same  re- 
sult in  the  tnar.<lies  of  the  Pocomoke,  Nanticoke, 
and  Cho|)tank.  Maryland  is  a  stale  small  in  ex- 
tent, and  limited  in  means,  but  jier  projects  are 
vast,  and  her  views  magnificent.  By  internal  im- 
provements she  calculates  to  secure  the  entire  trade 
of  the  Susquehanna,  a  large  portion  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  and  to  divide  with  New  York  and 
Quebec  the  riches  ol"  the  western  lakes.  Mary- 
land has  stated  her  credit  for  many  millions  on  ca- 
nals, and  rail-roads,  and  b  would  well  become  her 
Ibstering  genius  to  expand  her  wings,  and  to  apply 
a  few  hundred  thousands  to  reclaim  her  waste 
marshes.  Many  ofiliem  are  still  vacant,  and  the 
state  holds  the  title;  those  which  have  been  grant- 
ed, she  might  appropriate  tc  herself,  by  condemna- 
tion. When  the  work  was  accomplished,  and 
these  now  barren  wastes  are  set  in  timothy  and 
herds  grass,  the  state  could  sell  them  out  at  a  heavy 
advance,  which  would  not  only  pay  the  costs  of 
the  wind  mills  and  ditches,  but  would  leave  a 
heavy  profit  to  the  state.  This  is  not  a  scheme 
of  mere  total  profit,  but  of  general  utility;  the 
western  shore  would  leel  the  benefits,  which  would 
perhaps  extend  to  Philadelphia,  and  New  York; 
thousands  of  tiit  bullocks  would  be  brought  into 
market,  (inm  lands  which  are  now  worse  ttian  use- 
less. The  odious  monopoly  of  western  graziers, 
(which  I  much  fear  the  patriot  butchers  of  Balti- 
more will  be  unable  to  dissolve,)  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  Baltimorian  would  eat  beef  of  very 
superior  quality  at  low  rates.  Eastern  shore  men 
know,  though  western  shore  men  do  not,  that  cat- 
tle, which  can  eat  salt  and  fresh  grass,  and  drink 
salt  and  water,  at  pleasure,  fatten  quicker  and 
make  viands  more  savory,  than  those  of  the  liigh 
country,  where  salt  is  dealt  out  with  a  parsimo- 
nious hand.  Salt  in  its  congelation,  either  by  the 
power  of  the  sun  or  fire,  contracts  impurities  of 
which  it  is  clear  in  its  aquous  state;  and  pure  sus- 
tenance is  as  necessary  to  tlie  health  of  of  a  beast 
as  to  a  man.  The  principal  sanative  ingredient 
in  the  waters  of  the  Saratoga  spring  is  salt,  which 
has  never  been  successfully  imparted  to  medicated 
waters.  It  is  for  these  causes  that  Governor  Ste- 
vens' sheep  are  the  crack  of  the  Baltimore  mar- 
ket, and  so  much  preferred  by  the  epicures  to 
these  raised  on  Elkridge,  and  Big  Pipe  creek.  To 
this  another  important  consideration  may  be  super- 
added ;  Maryland  holds  a  deep  stake  in  the  Eas- 
tern Shore  Rail-Road,  which  she  increased  last 
session,  and  which  she  will  probably  contitme  to 
increase,  until  it  shall  be  finished,  as  the  private 
stockholders,  either  for  want  of  faith,  or  want  of 
funds,  commit  heavy  Ibrleitures,  and  if  peradven- 
ture  when  the  road  is  finished,  the  great  couununi- 
cation  between  the  north  and  the  sonili,  tliould 
take  another  direction,  the  loss  miirht  lie  compen- 
sated by  taking  fat  beeves  to  market  in  the  cars. 
They  would  arrive  in  Baltimore  fi'esh  and  uujaded, 
and  in  fine  killing  condition,  and  the  risk  ol  being 
drowned,  or  blown  up  li'om  steamboats  entirely 
avoided. 

If  our  salt  marshes  were  reclaimed,  and  set  in 
timothy  and  herds  grass,  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  for  its  extent  of  territory  would  become 
the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States;  the  hardy 
Germans,  the  laborious  Dutchmen,  and  the  sturdy 
Irish,  who  now  go  trooping  to  the  west,  attracted 


by  the  smell  of  fine  sweet  hay,  which  they  love 
almost  as  much  as  the  smack  of  whiskey,  would 
come  into  our  country;  this  supply  of  free  labor 
would  enable  us  to  send  our  blacks  to  Cape 
Palmas.  The  abolitionists  would  have  to  go 
further  south  for  experiment,  and  in  the  height  of 
our  prosperity,  with  fine  salt-water  navigable  riv- 
ers, abounding  in  fish,  oysters  and  wild  Ibwl,  and  n 
fine  level  rail-road,  we  would  laugh  at  the  vain 
babblers  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

TiMOTHy. 

E.  S.,  Md.,  26th  June,  1839. 


EARTH   WORBIS — MOULD. 


From  tlie  Genesee  Farmer. 
The  increasing  number  of  earth  worms  {lum- 
bricus  terrcstris)  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  our 
country,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  many  farmers 
to  the  subject,  and  elicited  some  inquiries  as  to 
the  effect  of  their  presence  in  such  numbers  in 
soils  that  are  cropped.  The  opinion  of  some 
seems  to  be,  that  while  they  confine  themselves 
to  the  soil,  they  are  harndess,  if  not  actually  ben- 
eficial. Loudon  says  that  this  worm,  "unless  ex- 
isting in  great  numliers  in  a  single  place,  cannot 
be  raid<cd  among  injurious  anin;als,  notwithstan- 
ding the  prejudicesoflarmers  and  gardeners  against 
them.  VViihoui  worms,  the  earth  would  soon 
become  hard,  cold,  incapable  of  receiving  mois- 
ture, or  of  giving  nourishment  to  roots.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  great  promoters  of  vegetation,  by 
boring,  perforating,  and  looseninir  the  soil  beneath, 
and  by  manuring  it  above  with  their  excrement, 
which  is  thrown  up  into  lumps  called  worm  casts." 
It  is  to  this  latter  process,  the  throwing  upon  the 
surface  of  these  casts,  or  excrementitious  matters, 
as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  that  some  modern  wri- 
ters have  attributed  the  formation  of  mould,  or  that 
part  of  the  earth  which  is  of  the  most  value  in 
supporting  vegetation. 

Mr.  C.  Darwin,  F.  G.  S.,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  London  Society  in  1837,  was  the  first,  we 
believe,  to  reduce  this  theory  to  a  form,  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  this  worm  is 
supposed  to  produce  the  results  attributed  to  it. 
His  attention  was  called  to  an  examination  of  the 
process  by  finding  that  some  fields  over  which 
lime  and  cinders  had  been  spread  on  grass  land, 
and  which  had  never  been  ploughed,  were  found, 
alter  intervals  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  to  have 
these  coarse  materials  covered  with  mould  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches. 

'This  layer  (of  cinders  and  lime)  was  in  some 
places  so  continuous,  that  the  superficial  mould  was 
only  attached  to  the  red  clay  subsoil  by  the  longer 
roots  of  the  grass.' 

'•On  carelully  examining  between  the  blades  of 
grass,  in  the  fields  above  mentioned,  the  author 
Ibund  that  there  was  scarcely  a  space  of  two  inches 
square,  without  a  little  heap  of  the  cylindrical  cast- 
ings of  worms.  It  is  well  known  that  worms 
swallow  earthy  matter,  and  that  having  separated 
the  serviceable  portion,  they  eject  the  remainder 
at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows." 

With  all  deference  to  the  opinions  of  Messrs. 
Loudon  and  Darwin,  we  are  disposed  to  dissent 
from  both,  and  believe  that  the  earth  worm  is  more 
or  less  injurious,  according  to  its  numbers;  and 
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(hat  the  agency  it  has  in  Ihe  production  of  mould  is 
very  limited,  il"  indeed  it  is  sensibly  felt  nt  all. 

We  imagine  the  opinions  of  practical  farmers 
and  gardeners  in  matters  ihat  belong  purely  to 
observation  and  lact,  are  enliiled  to  great  rep|)ect, 
houever  unable  they  may  be  to  give  reasons  or 
philosopliize  on  such  facts.  Now  we  have  never 
known  a  larmer  or  gardener  that  did  not  consider 
the  earth  worm  a  nuisance;  and  scarcely  one  that 
did  not  think  that  ihey  were  exhausters  of  the 
nutritive  qualities  ofthe  soil  in  which  they  abound. 
That  they  bring  earth  to  the  surface  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  such  earth  is  rendered  more  valu- 
able by  being  divested  of  its  nutritive  qualities  (or 
'serviceable  portion'  of  Mr.  D.)  in  its  passaire 
througlithe  worm,  may  well  be  questioned.  No- 
thing, it  seems,  is  added  to  the  earth;  the  matter 
on  which  the  worm  subsists  is  taken  from  il  ;  and 
$'rom  the  circumstances  in  which  the  worm  is  found, 
and  propagates  in  the  greatest  numbers,  it  seems 
plain,  that  the  parts  of  the  soil  the  most  essential 
to  plants,  are  precisely  those  on  which  the  worm 
exists.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  worm 
is  injurious  by  attacking  or  feeding  on  the  roots  of 
plants;  the  injury  is  efl'ecled  bj'  diverting  from  them 
the  nourishment  they  would  otherwise  receive. 
Different  kinds  of  vitality  cannot  well  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  other;  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that 
the  weaker  an<]  less  perfectly  organized,  must 
give  way  to  that  which  is  higher  in  the  scale,  and 
lience  the  roots  of  plants  are  illy  fitted  to  contend 
with  the  more  voracious  lumbricus. 

We  are  eijually  skeptical,  as  to  the  alleged  flict 
of  our  being  indebted  to  the  earth  worm  for  the 
mould  with  which  the  face  ofthe  earth  is  covered. 
We  think  such  is  not  the  case,  because  no  where 
is  the  richest  mould  more  plentiful  than  in  places 
where  an  earth  worm  was  never  known  to  exist. 
New  countries  are  notoriously  destitute  of  earth 
worms.  Every  one  who  remembers  the  original 
soil  of  this  country  when  the  forest  Avere  first  re- 
moved, will  recollect  the  abundance  of  mould,  and 
the  total  aijsence,  except  in  some  few  places,  of 
the  earth  worm.  We  loved  to  fish  in  those  boy- 
ish days,  (we  have  not  entirely  lost  the  relish  yet,) 
and  well  remember  the  dillicullies  we  were  com- 
pelled to  encounter  in  procuring;  worms  for  bait. 
They  then  existed  only  in  little  miry  spring  spots 
near  the  lakes,  and  old,  black  looking,  anledilu- 
vian  fellows  they  were.  They  first  began  to  make 
their  appearance  some  ten  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  around  barns,  and  in  yards 
where  manure  and  animal  matter  kept  theearth 
rich  and  moist,  and  they  have  now  in  some  places 
taken  possession  in  millions  of  our  lowlands,  gar- 
dens, &c.  Places  heavily  manured  are  the  most 
infested  by  them,  as  the  young  worms,  or  the  ova, 
are  brought  with  the  manureapplied.  Instances 
are  recorded  in  this  journal,  in  which  these  worms 
have  so  accumulated  around  houses  and  in  wells, 
as  to  render  the  water  unfit  for  use.  Their  pre- 
sence in  wells  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  ha- 
bits of  the  animal.  When  there  has  been  a  sum- 
mer shower  towards  evening,  as  soon  as  it  is  dusk 
the  worms  issue  from  their  burrows,  throwing  up 
numerous  casts  in  clearing  their  holes  iVom'the 
washings  of  the  rain,  and  creep  in  every  direction 
over  the  surface.  Penetrating  every  openinir 
where  moisture  exists,  the  well  serves  as  a  trap 
tor  them,  and  in  such  openiuirs  they  accumulate 
till  necessity  compela  the  owner  to'clear  out  iiis 


well,  and  thus  free  Iiimself  for  a  lime  from  Ihe  nui- 
sance. Where  they  appear  in  such  numbers,  close 
curbing  and  banking  is  required  to  shut  them  out. 
Quick  lime  would  undoubtedly  destroy  ifiem, 
could  it  be  applied  to  them  in  that  state  ;  but  en- 
sconsed  in  their  burrows,  lime  spread  on  the  sur- 
face does  not  reach  them.  Perhaps  applying  it 
prelty  liberally  along  the  walks  of  a  garden,  or 
between  the  rows  of  plants,  alter  a  shower,  and 
while  the  worms  were  on  the  surface,  might  kill 
some  of  them  ;  but  probably  the  most  efi'ectual 
remedy  will  be  ploughing  so  late  that  the  ground 
will  freeze  hard  imme(hately  after  the  work  is  done; 
and  using  no  manure  that  has  not  been  piled  and 
heated  by  fermentation  to  such  a  degree  as  to  de- 
stroy what  worms  and  eggs  may  be  existing  in  the 
mass. 


STLK   CULTURE    COMMENCED    IN    UPPER  CAN- 
ADA, BY  A  LADY. 

By  the  tollowing  letter  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  silk  culture  has  reached  Canada,  and  has  found, 
at  least,  ohp.  active  and  efficient  practical  advocate. 
We  wish  there  were  many  such, — and  from  the 
zeal  manifested  by  the  lady  writer,  Ave  have  no 
doubt  that  we  shall,  ere  long,  be  gratified  witli  the 
intelligence,  that  otiiers,  are  following  the  example 
of"  our  fair  pioneer,  in  this  laudable  enterprise. 
Should  theCanadas  become  a  silk  growing  country, 
(and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  may  not,)  this 
lady  will  have  the  proud  satisfiiclion  of  being  Ihe 
prime  mover,  and  patroness  of  this  elegant  and 
useful  production,  and  her  fellow  citizens  must 
unanimously  pronounce,  that  she  "has  deserved 
well  of  her  adopted  country." — jEd.  S.  C. 

St.  Thomas,  U.    C.  3 fay  6th,  1839. 

F.  G.  CoMSTocK,  Esq. — »SVr  :— From  ihe 
interest  you  feel  in  the  culture  of  silk,  and  the  pains 
you  take  to  diffuse  knovvledge  in  every  branch  of 
It  throughout  the  United  States,  I  presume  you 
will  not  be  entirely  indifferent  to  a  solitary  exper- 
iment in  Upper  Canada.  Frigidity  seems  to  be 
associated  with  the  very  name  of  Canada' — even 
Canadians  themselves  imagine  that  the  climate 
north  ofthe  lakes  is  not  consenial  to  the  mulberry 
tree,  except  the  black,  of  which  there  are  fine  trees 
in  the  forest,  which  are  transplanted  for  the  fruit. 
Five  years  since,  I  sowed  the  first  seed,  (1  sup- 
pose,) that  was  ever  deposited  in  Canadian  soil,  in 
full  faith,  lhat  it  would  do  well.  I  offered  seed  to 
others,  and  assured  them,  that  where  Indian  corn 
would  grow,  that  the  mulberry  would,  (and  more 
plentifijl  crops  I  have  never  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  I  have  been  in,  than  are  here  pro- 
duced,) and  that  if  the  cuhure  of  silk  could  be 
made  a  profitable  business  in  V'ermont  and  Maine, 
it  certainly  could  here  ;  but  one  person  only,  has 
been  induced  to  sow  the  seed,  and  he  has  a  fine 
nursery  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thotieand  trees,  from 
seed  planned  two  years  ago.  The  profit  was  no 
object  with  me,  my  premises  being  too  circumscri- 
bed to  realize  any  thing  in  that  way.  Last  sum- 
mer, I  had  the  satisfaction  of  demonstrating  that 
both  Ihe  climate  and  soil  of  Ufiper  Canada  are 
congenial  1o  the  culture  of  silk,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  exhibiting  to  all  who  had  Ihe  curiosity 
to  call,  the  first  silk-worms  reared  and  the  first 
silk  made,  from  the  first  mulberry  trees  culii- 
vafed  in  either  of  the  provinces  ;  and  feel  my- 
self amply  paid  for  time  and  cost,  in  having  been 
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able  lo  do  it.  Rtsolved  to  serve  a  thorough  appren- 
ticeship, I  superiiitetuied  tlie  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry,  and  devoted  all  my  time  to  the  wormg, 
guided  entirely  by  the  directions  in  your  valuable 
paper,  and  Mr.  Cubb'c:  Manual,  having  never  seen 
any  thing  of  the  business.  Tlie  woms  were  as 
!ar<Te  as  are  described,  and  perfectly  heahhrul,  of 
which  I  had  2000,  a-ui  between  200  and  300;  not 
more  than  10  or  12  died,  and  those  during  the  last 
mr>ulling.  Tlie  silk  is  strong  and  of  a  fine  lustre. 
The  wo"rms  commenced  their  labors  on  the  28th 
day,  and  on  the  31st,  ten  cocoons  were  formed.  The 
thermometer  during  the  time  of  their  existence, 
except  two  nights,  was  between  70  and  80"  hans- 
int'  in  the  house. — St.  Thomas  is  in  Lat.  42^° 
and  8." 

Apprehending  I  had  too  great  a  number  of 
worms  for  the  Ibliage,  1  did  not  very  closely  exam- 
ine the  litter,  and  had  it  thrown  upon  the  hedge  ; 
between  20  and  30  worms  were  discovered  there, 
which  grew  even  faster  than  those  in  the  house, 
until  they  had  attained  half  their  size,  when  they, 
one  after  another,  disrippeared,  till  they  were  all 
o-one  except  two,  which  grew  larger  than  those  in 
the  house,  and  had  begun  to  form  a  cocoon,  but 
the  next  morning  both  were  gone;  they  were  car- 
ried ort,  I  suppose,  by  birds,  as  no  dead  ones 
were  ever  (bund.  I  have  been  thus  circumstan- 
tial, that  if  any  one  else  should  be  induced  to  at- 
tempt the  culture  of  silk  in  this  province,  and  ap- 
ply to  you,  sir,  for  your  opinion  of  success,  to  fur- 
nish you  with  information  of  one  successful 
instance.  At  present,  the  public  mind  is  too  much 
occupied  with  warlike  turmoils,  to  take  any  interest 
in  this  new  branch  of  rural  economy,  but  I  think 
there  are  some  individuals,  whose  skepticism  is 
removed  and  who  will  undertake  it. 

I  have  already  given  you  a  longer  communica- 
tion than  I  intended,  yet  I  am  desirous  of  inform- 
ing you  of  the  management  of  a  part  of  my  hedge, 
the  exact  manner  o!' which,  I  have  not  seen  in  the 
Culturist,  and  may  possibly  be  of  use.  Two  years 
ago,  I  employed  an  English  gardener,  to  transplant 
some  seedlings  to  complete  the  hedge  around  the 
premises  ;  he  suggested  to  me  that  setting  them 
in  the  same  way  they  practised  in  England  with 
the  thorn,  would  be  the  best  way  to  cultivate  the 
mulberry  ;  and  1  directed  him  to  seta  part  of  the 
plants  in  that  manner,  which  so  far  exceeded  the 
others,  in  rapid  growth  and  luxuriance,  I  regret 
the  whole  had  not  been  done  in  the  same  way 
He  says,  they  ought  to  have  been  cut  off  last 
spring  wi'hin  about  3  or  4  inches  of  the  roots 
which  I  have  had  done  this.  He  first  threw  the 
earth  up  with  a  spade,  as  the  beds  are  for  garden 
vegetables,  about  six  inches,  and  laid  the  plants 
horzontally  six  inches  apart,  and  covered  them 
with  7  or  8  inches  of  mould,*  and  then  put  down 
another  layer  between  the  f^rst  plants,  and  cover- 
ed them  about  8  or  9  inches  deep. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  the  silk 
culture  in  the  U.  S.,  and  li^el  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  success  of  my  own  native  state,  Massachusetts, 
and  should  be  much  pleased  to  spe  the  Canadians 
engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  imitating  the 
zeal  and  enterprise  of  their  translake  neighbors. 
Most  respectfully,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

Betsy  M.  Bostwjck. 


THE    NE3WESX  AND    GREATEST  HL'MBUG    YET 
AWNOUNCEH, 

From  tlie  Maine  Farmer. 

Gigantic  Clover, — A  late  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Globe,  contains  the  fullowing  account  of  a 
new  species  of  clover,  the  seed  of  which  has  just 
been  brought  into  that  country  from  Asia: 

"A  gentleman  has  just  arrived  from  Georgia, 
who  has  brought  with  him  a  new  collo.«sal  and 
prolific  clover  seed  from  Buckhara,  which  he  is 
going  to  submit  to  Mr.  Loudon.  According  to 
the  accounts  of  the  most  celebrated  travellers, 
who  have  visited  that  distant  and  important  coun- 
try, which  is  equal  in  climate  to  Great  Briian,  all 
grains,  herbs  and  vegetables  distinguish  tliemselvce 
by  their  gigantic  growth.  The  clover  seed  just 
imported,  grows  to  the  enormous  height  of  twelve 
or  filteen  liiet,  and  can  be  cut  every  month:  But 
this  is  not  the  only  valuable  property  of  this  most 
extraordinary  production  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Out  of  the  stem  a  hemp  is  prepared,  which 
is  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  distant  region  of 
of  which  it  is  a  native,  that  preference  is  given  to 
it  over  all  other  sorts. 

Sliould  the  plan  succeed  in  England,  and  of 
which  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  it  will  form 
a  new  era,  by  rendering  this  country  independent 
of  foreign  supplies  of  clover  seed.  It  is  fortunate 
that  it  has  arrived  in  time  to  be  tried  this  year.  It 
must  be  sown  in  April.  It  is  said  that  each  grain 
will  produce  300,000  seeds." 

We  advise  the  humbug  dealers  of  this  coun- 
try, such  as  have  originated  the  selling  of  "Chi- 
nese tree  corn,"  for  charity,  and  are  selling  mul- 
ticaulis  seed;  &c.  &c.,  to  hasten  by  all  means 
to  possess  themselves  some  of  these  wonderful 
clover  seeds ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  to  call 
some  other  seeds  by  the  same  name,  which  will 
perhaps  serve  as  well — especially  if  they  should 
be  careliilly  baked,  or  otherwise  sufficiently  healed, 
before  being  sold,  to  prevent  the  purchasers  being 
disappointed  in  the  character  of  the  product.  But 
whether  baked  or  raw,  they  should  of  course  be 
sold  without  any  guaranty  of  the  character  or  vi- 
tality— and  for  at  least  as  high  a  price  as  t\oo-crop 
mammoth  silk-ivorms  egp:s — or  otherwise  we  doubt 
much  whether  the  greatest  demand  will  be  se- 
cured. 


Leaving  one  bud  on  the  edge  uncovered. 


ADVAKTAGE    OF    LATE  SOWING    OF    BEARDED 
WHEAT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Madison,  June  1\H,  1839. 

Having  uniformly  lailed  in  the  culture  of  beard- 
ed wheat,  without  knowing  at  the  time  the  cause, 
and  knowing  that  many  others  have  been  as  un- 
successful as  mysellj  I  have  determined  to  assign 
what  is  said  (and  what  I  believe)  to  be  the  cause. 
It  is  early  seeding. 

When  I  commenced  farming  some  six  or  seven 
years  auo,  I  was  induced  to  sow  twenty  bushels 
of  this  wheat,  which  in  consequence  of  being  on 
wet  land,  was  sown  as  early  as  the  lOtli  or  12th 
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of  Oclober.  Its  appearance  in  the  fall  and  early 
in  ihe  spring  was  beautiful ;  but  it  quickly  decliticd, 
and  i  do  not  ihuik  that  I  reaped  twenty  bushels. 
On  the  contrary,  a  friend  of  mine  eowed  a  lot  of 
four  or  five  acres  last  year,  which  was  seeded  some 
time  in  December,  which  is  now  the  finest  crop 
ol'  bearded  wheat  I  ever  saw,  although  it  did  not 
come  up  until  this  spring- 

Upon  inquiry  I  find  that  our  neigliborhood  fur- 
nishes other  insiances  ol"  ils  successful  culture 
when  sown  late;  when  upon  tlieold  s}slem  ol'early 
sowinif  an  abundant  croj)  of  disappointment  was 
the  farmer's  only  return.  I  (eel  confident,  i\Jr. 
Editor,  that  the  above  fact  will  be  well  known  to 
many  llirmers,  but  atill  there  are  many  to  whom  it 
will  not  bo,  to  whom  it  will  be  important,  as  al- 
most every  Ikrm  has  some  land  upon  if,  which 
yields  no  other  wheat  crop  worthy  of  the  farmer's 
attention. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  f  will  suggest  to  your 
subscribers  the  i)ropriety  of  a  fiee  interchange  of 
ideas  on  agricultural  subjects.  JMost  farmers  seem 
to  forget  (hat  there  are  constant  additions  to  our 
agricultural  ranks  of  those  whose  previous  occupa- 
tions have  debarred  them  liom  that  experience 
which  is  necessary  to  insure  success,  and  that  this 
deficiency  can  only  be  siipplied  by  the  experience 
of  olliers,  dissemmaled  through  our  agricuhura! 
journals.  It  is  this  which  gives  an  importance  to 
many  seeming  unimportant  liicis,  as  the  relief 
which  many  a  novice  has  gained,  when  in  trouble, 
will  abundantly  attest. 

QuiNTus  Bautow. 

N.  B.  For  fear  lliat  som.e  may  be  misled  wiih 
regard  to  the  time  of  sowing  (as  December  is 
mentioned  above)  1  must  say  ihat  fl'om  the  1st  to 
the  lOtli  of  November  is  with  us  preli^rred. 


SILK-V/ORMS    FED    ON    V/ET    LEAVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

I  have  noticed  for  some  past  every  thing  written 
on  the  subject  of  feeding  and  raising  silk-worms, 
that  1  could  come  across;  and  I  believe  the  jirac- 
tice  ol'  feeding  worms  on  wet  leaves  has  been  uni- 
versally condemned  ;  but  in  defiance  of  all  the 
Reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  the  condemnation  of 
wet  food,  I  h-ave  followed  it,  so  far  at  least,  with 
great  success.  I  have  never  raised  a  great  many 
worms  it  is  true,  but  it  may  be  supposed,  whaf 
would  affect  a  large  number  ought  to  afl'ect  a  small 
number.  I  will  give  you  the  manner  in  which 
mine  were  led,  and  you  can  exercise  your  own 
pleasure  about  believing  what  I  slate,  though  il 
necessary  I  can  brinix  ample  testimony  to  establish 
every  word  I  say.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood, 
however,  as  recommending  wet  food  as  the  best 
for  silk-worms  ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  wet  leaves, 
occasionally,  when  it  cannot  be  avoided,  does  no 
injury  to  them  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  long  season 
in  May,  such  as  we  had  this  year,  my  worms  did 
not  sutler  at  all  that  I  could  observe,  fi"om  compar- 
ing them  with  others,  where  a  good  deal  of  pains 
had  been  taken.  I  gathered  leaves  for  my  worms 
every  day  'till  I  would  have  a  sufficient  quantity 
left  to  pass  over  one  or  two  days ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  brought  home,  if  in  the  morning  they 
^vere  sprinkled  with  v.-alcraudlaiJin  iheshadfj  ('for 
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r  have  no  cellar,)  and  if  brought  at  evening  they 
were  put  out  on  the  grass  in  the  yard  ibr  the  dew 
to  fall  on  them  to  keep  them  moist ;  and  with  these 
wet  leaves  the  worms  were  led  four  times  a  day, 
as  much  as  they  would  consume  ;  and  out  of  a  lot 
of  10,000  I  am  confident  that  f  did  not  lose  more 
than  fifty,  save  some  that  got  injured  by  moving 
them  about ;  for  I  had  no  fixtures  at  all  for  them 
except  seme  boards.  About  5000  of  these  worms, 
however,  had  been  half  raised  bclbre  I  got  tliem  ; 
hut  when  they  came  to  me  they  shared  the  same 
fire  with  the  others  I  had,  of  the  same  age,  but 
considerably  larger,  and  spun  something  earlier. 
Finding  tliat  Ihe  worms  appeared  to  eat  more 
greedily  the  moist  leaves,  I  continued  to  moisten 
them  and  keep  them  so,  and  I  never  saw  worms 
grow  Ulster,  or  do  better. 

Last  year  I  raised  sixty  worms  onl} ;  and  froiu 
a  few  days  alter  hatchiiig,  they  did  not  ktldw 
what  a  dry  leaf  was,  and  they  did  remarkably  well. 
In  fiu'.i,  the  leaves,  Ibr  this  small  parcel,  tor  longer 
preservation,  were  kept  sunk  in  water,  and  merely 
shaken  well  when  about  to  be  used.  Of  these 
worms,  only  one  was  lost  (l)eing  killed  by  falling,) 
and  the  other  59  spun  good  cocoons,  and  furnished 
as  many  mollis.  Of  these  12  only  were  females  ; 
out  of  their  protluct  I  had  this  year  between  3000 
and  4000  wornis.  I  did  not  pay  as  uiuch  attcnlioit 
to  them  as  I  did  to  the  lot  of  10000,  in  keeping 
them  as  well  thd  and  denned  ;  and  out  of  this  lot 
I  lost  about  100,  (that  died,)  but  1  do  not  think 
more  ;  1  do  not  attribute  the  loss  of  this  100  to  the 
wet  food,  but  to  the  filthy  state  I  let  them  get  into; 
they  were  not  changed  from  the  old  hurdles  or 
cleaned  offfbr  nearly  three  weeks.  Had  the  same 
pains  been  taken  with  the  lasl  as  with  the  firstiot. 
It  is  my  candid  opinion  not  one  would  have  bceri 
lost  from  disease.  The  cocoons  were  firm  and 
good,  (better  than  those  exhibited  here  by  Mr. 
Gay  as  the  best  quality  of  northern  cocoons,)  but 
were  smaller  than  the  others,  orange-colored, 
from  the  gray  worms.  These  are  whUe  worms, 
and  the  cocoons  of  pale  straw  color.  I  am  now 
feeding  a  few  from  the  second  hatching  this  year, 
and  t  make  it  a  point  every  lime  they  are  led  to 
wet  the  leaves,  this  I  do  to  lesl  the  thing  thorough- 
ly ;  they  are  doing  very  well  as  yet,  though  they 
are  small,  and  they  have  not  come  lo  the  most  criti- 
cal period  of  their  life  ;  if  they  do  well,  and  you 
lhi;ik  it  worthy  of  notice,  I  will  let  you  know, 

if  these  remarks  are  worth  your  atteniion  you 
can  use  them  as  you  please. 

Respectfully, 

A.  L.  Akcher. 

Petersburg,  July,  1339, 

[Mr.  Archer  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  feed- 
ing v/Ith  wet  leaves  has  been  universally  con- 
demned— though  the  pi-aciice  hae  been  tried  by 
but  very  few  persons,  and  slill  fewer  have  reported 
favorably.  Among  these  k\v,  though  not  in  the 
Farmer's  Register,  is  cur  correspondent,  T.  S. 
Pleasants,  who  this  spring  fed  part  of  his  first 
hatching  on  wet  leaves,  (or  experiment,  and,  like 
Mr,  Archer,  found  no  ill  effect  therefrom.  Rut 
though  not 'Universally,  the  practice  has  been  very 
generally  and  very  strongly  condemned,  and  cer- 
laiiily  by  every  author  who  h.as  written  direeiion? 
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for  eilk-cullurtt.  This  precept  firet  ciuue  I'roni  Eu- 
rope, and  (loubilcs^  is  necessary  to  lie  strictly  ob- 
served in  that  moist  climate.  If  iioi  necessary 
her*,  or  at  least  il'  it  may  be  pailially  neglected 
wittiout  certain  loss— and  that  tlie  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Pleasants  and  Archer  go  conclusively  to 
establish— the  liict  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  the 
great  superiority  which  we  have  in  the  greater  dry- 
ness of  our  climate,  wliich  seems  to  courUeracl  the 
evil  of  too  much  moisture  in  the  lood  and  liller. 
Without  KUf'posing  that  there  is  any  benejil  to  lite 
worms  in  the  water  given,  there  will  be  a  great  gain 
to  tlie  feeder  in  his  being  relieved  of  all  the  trouble 
ofdryinrr,  and  delay  in  feeifmL',  usually  caused 
when  the  leaves  are  made  wet  by  rain.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  this  statement,  is  that  two  suc- 
cessive generations  of  worms  have  been  thus  It'd 
almost  exclusively  on  wet  leaves. 

Though  Mr.  Archer  is  a  youttg  silk-culUirist, 
and  has  had  very  little  opportunity  to  gain  instruc- 
tion from  experience,  there  is  no  better  authority 
for  facts,  and  his  testimony  on  this  liict  is  as  con- 
clusive as  if  he  had  stored  up  all  the  existing 
knowledge,  and  errors,  to  be  foiuid  in  boolcs,  and 
also  in  old  usages.  If  he  hai!  l)e<Mi  previously 
mor-^  fully  instructed  and  strongly  impressed  by  all 
estalilished  authority,  tie  would  probably  never 
have  made  this  interesting  and  useful  experiment, 
of  a  practice,  which  all  aulh<irs,  from  Dandolo 
down  to  DTIomergue.  would  have  pronoimced 
an  erjr(>gious  error,  which  could  not  have  any 
other  than  fiital  eflecis.  This  is  is  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  cases,  whicli  we  so  nuich  wish  that  all 
our  readers  would  imitate,  in  which  even  a  begin- 
ner, a  mere  novice  in  a  particular  agricultural  pur- 
suit, may  make  observations  ami  ascertain  (acts, 
the  communication  of  which  will  afford  new  and 
import'int  light  to  long  experienced  and  the  best 
infbrnT'd  culturists.  There  are  very  few  observ- 
ing men,  who  e.armot  teach  some  new  and  use(ul 
truths;  and  there  are  still  fewer,  even  of  the  best 
inlorm<-d  f  irmers,  who  are  too  wise  to  bo  instructed 
by  the  commuui<-aiinn. —  LOn.  I''.  R. 


Ill3MAr.«R    0\    Till;    I'SKFULMCSS  or    BIRDS  IN 
y\(,liICl   I/n   iUC   A^■|)  GAKUKMNG. 

By  a.   Old. 

rrinn  riOiKloirs  (Jarilcnor's  Magazinr. 

I  have  been  relkcting  much  upon  the  conver- 
sation which  we  had  together,  a  lew  evenings 
ago,  on  the  subject  of  the  nseliilness  o(  birds  to 
agriculture.  The  larmers  of  Great  Dritain,  as  well 
as  those  of  North  America,  are  iulluenced  by  pre- 
judices vv'hicii  a  little  investigation  of  the  economy 
of  nature  v^'onld  tend  to  remove.  The  rook  ia  by 
many  twlftonifvl  a  noxious  bird  j  and  j'cL  hiu  tsei"- 


vices,  in  the  grub-destroying  way,  are  beyond 
esimalion.  'I'herc  is  no  Unowiug  what  would 
be  the  disastrous  result  of  liis  cxinpation.  The 
common  6|)arrow  is  a  liivourilc  bud  wuh  me. 
Were  1  an  English  larmer,  1  sliould  eucou;age 
llus  industrious  and  lively  lulle  lellow  to  luUe  u[) 
his  al»ode  vvitii  me,  under  the  full  persuasion, 
that  tlie  little  grain  he  woulil  devour  would  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  thousands  oi'liarm- 
ful  insects  that  lie  would  destroy.  The  spar- 
rows have  entire  liberty  at  Walton  Hall,  the  seat 
of  our  friend,  Cliarles  Watcrton,  cj-ip  ;  but  we 
hear  no  complaint  of  their  dejiredatiuus.  Even 
ot  the  choice  fruit  they  take  but  a  little,  and  this  is 
not  begrudged  them  by  tlieir  generous  protector. 
When  residing  in  tlie  interior  oi  l'enns)lvunia, 
I  made  iui  intere-ting  ex|)criiiicni.  Eemg  Ibnd 
of  rearing  [jouliry,  1  had  a  large  stock  at  seed-time, 
between  lour  and  five  hundied  domestic  lowls. 
My  wheat  held  was  near  the  house,  and  my  liirmer 
maintained  tliat,  unless  tlie  lowls  were  locKcd  up, 
there  would  be  no  cro[).  Not  being  disposed  to 
imprison  my  lavoriles,  I  gave  orders  to  sow  a 
piece  of  ground  alongside  the  barn,  about  half  an 
acre,  with  wheat,  lijr  the  sole  use  of  the  poultry. 
I  must  conless  that  I  did  not  suppose  many  grains 
woukl  have  the  liberty  of  vegetation,  so  thorough 
a  scratching  did  the  place  undergo.  However, 
the  wheat  began  to  spring,  and  gave  imlioatioiis 
ot  a  crop.  When  the  grain  was  ripe,  my  farmer 
said  he  thought  it  was  worth  cutting,  as  il  ap- 
peared to  have  received  but  little  injury  from  the 
lowls.  In  short,  the  damage  done  liy  tlie  fowls 
did  not,  in  our  estimation,  amount  to  two  bushels 
oi  wheat,  whilst  we  liad  the  bcneht  of  the  |)roduce 
of  the  poultry  in  eggs  and  chickens,  of  far  greater 
value  than  what  they  destroyed  in  the  way  of 
grain  ;  to  say  noiliing  of  their  invaluable  services 
in  the  insect-destroying  wa}'.  My  farmer  was 
greatly  astonished  ;  and  conlessed  thai  the  hens, 
as  lie  called  them,  were  not  so  destructive  as  lie 
had  always  imagined  they  were.  I  must  observe 
that  il  was  my  practice  to  feed  regularly  my  poul- 
try ;  under  tlie  persuasion  that  a  good  meal  was 
(juite  as  benehcial  to  the  fowls  as  to  myselll  Let 
all  those  who  attend  to  rural  economy  pay  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  they  will  find  their  interest 
in  it. 

In  my  late  journey  into  Holland,  I  had  the  grat- 
ification of  observing  the  good  ft!eling  of  the  Dutch, 
with  respect  to  the  fiiathercd  creation.  Their  fond- 
ness of  the  stork  is  well  known  ;  but  they  also 
protect  the  rook,  the  jackdaw,  the  wood  pigeon, 
&c.  In  Rotterdam,  1  lodged  in  a  hotel,  situated 
on  the  quay  of  the  Meuse,  called  the  Boompjcs. 
This  (juay  is  ornamented  with  a  row  of  venerable 
trees,  which  arc  inhabited  by  jackdaws,  ringdoves, 
starlings,  and  sparrows  ;  all  living  in  friendship, 
building  their  nests  and  rearing  their  young,  m 
perl(?ct  security.  A  stranger,  unaccustomed  to 
such  a  spectacle  in  a  busy  commercial  city,  would 
be  surprised,  as  I  certainly  was,  on  being  awaked, 
at  early  dawn,  with  the  cawing  of  the  daws,  the 
chattering  of  the  starlings,  and  the  cooings  of  the 
doves,  in  a  place  where  no  sounds  would  be  ex- 
pected but  those  whi<'h  are  the  concomitants  of  a 
maritime  port.  Whilst  sitting  in  my  wini'ow,  to 
enjoy  lire  morning  air,  the  ringdoves  would  alight 
within  a  few  feet  of  me,  without  manilesting  the 
least  alarm  ;  thereby  aflording  me  an  opportunity 
of  admirinij  ihc^fracelul  form,  and  glossy  plumage, 
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oC  this  beautiful  bird.     I  really  envied  the  Dutch 
the  r  hnppiuess  in  this  particular. 
London,  May  10.  1839. 


NOTK  ON  THE  JALAP  PLANT  OF  COMMKRCE. 

By  D.  Beaton. 

From  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine. 

At  the  last  November  nieetin;;?  of  the  Botanical 
Socieiy  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Graham  slated  thai 
fpomcBd  purga  is  now  believeil  to  be  the  plant 
wliich  produces  ilie  true  jalap  ol>ommerce.  That 
he  received  a  tuber  ol'it  liom  Dr.  Ciniplison,  which 
(lowered  freely  in  a  stove,  and  proved  to  be  ([uite 
distinct  from  the  IpoiiKza  a  hitherto  in  cultivation 
in  onr  stoves  as  the  jalap  plant.  In  the  u'/nnals  of 
Natural  History  for  this  month,  in  which  I  read  a 
notice  of  the  above  meeting,  the  authoriiy  lor  the 
s|)ecific  name  purga  is  not  stated,  and  1  cannot 
iind  it  in  any  work  to  which  1  have  access.  The 
true  Ipomaa,  or  Convolvulus  Jalapa,  was  culti- 
vated in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  Miller's 
time.  After  his  death,  the  plant  was  lost  to  that 
garden,  and  to  the  collections  of  this  country. 
Someiime  afterwards  Jpomaa  inacrorhiza  usurped 
the  place  of  the  jalap  plant  in  our  stoves.  Curious 
collectors  latterlv  had  each  iiis  jala|)  plant  in  his 
stove.  At  Halfieli',  we  had  our  jalap  plant,  but 
not  /poincca  macrorhiza, 

My  present  esteemed  employer  received  a  kw 
toilers  last  year  from  his  Mexican  collector:  tht'v 
were  li'om  Xaiapa  ;  and  from  the  appearance  of 
their  Ibliige,  when  thf\v  began  to  grow,  I  took 
Uiein  10  be  a  species  ol' Dloscorca,  (the  venation  of 
the  leaves  in  tliat  genus  tieinix  no  index  to  its  bo- 
tanical alfmity),  and  paid  little  attention  to  them. 
One  !  kept  nil  the  season  in  the  Cacti  house  where 
it  (loiu-ished  well,  and  seemed  qui'e  at  home,  but 
did  not  flower;  another  i  planted  in  the  open 
garden,  against  a  rhododendron  bush,  a  good  plati 
ior  all  duplicate  novelties  fiom  such  a  country  as 
Mexico,  li-om  which  both  hardy  and  tender  species 
have  been  received.  'J'his  latter  plant  showed  a 
considerable  number  ol' flower  buds  in  September, 
in  twos  and  threes  on  short  peduncles  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  Only  one  of  these,  however,  ex- 
panded, owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  ;  and 
it  had  a  long  narrow  tube,  and  a  spreading  me- 
dium-sized limb  of  a  delicate  violet  color;  and 
the  plant  aliogether  appeared  a  graceful  climber. 
You  may  guess  my  surprise,  on  sending  this  flower 
to  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  the  aire,  to  be  told 
that  it  was  the  plant  which  pioducedihe  true  jalap 
of  commerce,  Convolvulus  Jalapa.  I  thiidc  Irom 
this  statement  we  may  safely  inlijr  that  the  true 
jala|)  plaiit  will  flower  betttr  in  a  cool  house  than 
in  the  stove.  I  expect  our  [ilant  will  flower  well 
out  of  doors  this  seasoti,  beiiiix  pre[)aringit  now  lor 
'.hat  purpose,  it  was  received  last  year  in  May, 
ani,  of  course,  lost  much  time  of  the  arowmu  sea- 
son. If  this  is  diflerent  from  the  Edinbmgh  I. 
purga  I  shall  be  ixlad  to  send  ii  dried  specimen  of 
it  to  the  Botanical  Society  there  ;  but  1  shall  learn 
this  "time  enough"  from  Mr.  JNl'Nab,  I  am  hap- 
py to  see,  is  one  <>f  the  councillors  of  liiat  society. 

Kingsbury,  jlpril  6.  1839. 


TO    KEEP   SWEET   POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

Columbus,  Ga. 
Some  time  last  fall,  as  well  as  I  now  recollect, 
one  of  your  Virginia  correspondents  aeked  for  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  of  kee|)ing  eweet  pota- 
toes through  the  winter;  and  perhajjs  the  writer 
was  desirous  to  obtain  Virginia  practice;  butil  our 
Georgia  plan  shoiild  not  be  altogether  applicable 
to  your  region,  (I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be,)  your  correspondents  may  derive  some 
useful  bins  therefrom  ;  and  though  I  give  our 
plan  loo  late  for  any  praciical  use  the  present  sea- 
son, it  will,  if  at  all,  be  of  service  tlie  coming  one. 
There  are  various  modes  adopted  in  Georgia  for 
saving  potatoes,  but  as  the  one  I  practice,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  lias  always  been  sosuccess- 
IliI,  I  shall  describe  that  only.  As  soon  as  the  liost 
slightly  affects  the  potato  vines  in  the  fall,  (about 
llie  middle  of  October  here,)  I  begin  to  make  pre- 
parations for  digging  ;  aiul  by  the  time  the  vines 
become  tlioroughly  killed,  I  am  prepared  for  ilie 
harvest.  I  select  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  and 
throwing  up  circular  mounds,  or  hills,  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  above  the  common  surface,  the  di- 
ameter of  which  should  be  about  ten  feet,  to  con- 
tain sixty  bushels  of  jiotatoes.  'I'he  situation  and 
the  elevation  of  the  hills  are  objects  of  impor- 
tance, to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  potatoea 
getting  wet.  In  order  to  make  the  potatoes  lie  on 
the  hill  the  better,  the  edges  should  be  somewhat 
elevated  by  drawing  the  earlh  from  the  centre, 
givinii  It  sliirhily  the  appearance  of  a  bowl.  Com- 
mon pine  heart  boards  are  now  placed  on  the 
earth,  radiating  fiom  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  hill ;  and  on  these  a  layer  one  fi)ot 
thick,  of  dry  |)i!ie  leaves.  The  hill  being  now 
ready  to  receive  the  potatoes,  1  select  diy,  mild 
weather,  and  commence  digging  in  the  morning, 
and  stop  time  enomgh  in  the  afternoon  to  haul  up 
all  dug  during  the  day;  liir  il  le!t  out  at  night,  the 
li-()st,  if  any,  would  injure  them.  If  possible,  the 
hills  should'  be  filled  and  completed  the  same  day, 
but  if  not,  the  potatoes  should  be  well  covered 
with  straw  to  protect  them  at  niuht,  and  uncoveicd 
next  morninir.  When  the  i>ile  becomes  two  or 
three  tiH>t  hiirh,  place  a  pole  horizontally  across, 
ofsufliitient  length  to  pass  entirely  through  the 
hill.  A  better  ventilator  would  lie  an  oblong  box 
four  or  five  inches  scjutirc,  vvitl;  several  auger 
holes  in  it.  The  potatoes  nuiy  now  be  put  on  till 
the  pile  is  about  five  feet  high,  and  left  in  a  conical 
Ibrm.  Next,  procure  dry  pme  leaves  ;ind  lay  them 
all  over  the  potatoes,  at  least  six  inches  thick. 
Pine  heart  boards  like  those  ucied  at  the  bottom  of 
the  poiiiloes,  are  now  placed  over  the  straw,  and 
a  covering  of  earth  six  or  eight  inches  (hick,  is 
put  over  the  whole,  and  patted  t-mooth  with  a 
s|)ade.  A  small  aperture  shoidd  be  left  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  to  ttssisl  in  vi-jitilaiion  ;  or  to  be  nealer, 
a  short  oblong  box  may  be  inserted  down  to  the 
potatoes,  and  the  earth  ilritwn  nicely  u[)  to  it.  If 
a  pole  is  used  as  the  horizontal  ventilator,  the  eartli 
should  be  removed  from  below  it,  where  it  pn  jects 
Irom  the  lull.  All  ihe  apertures  should  be  left 
open,  lor  a  Itjw  days  after  the  operation  is  finish- 
ed, and  then  only  closed  during  severe  weather, 
with  a  handful  o^  pine  leaves.  Shelteis  should 
be  erected  over  tlie  hills  to  exclude  the  ram  en- 
tirely. I  consider  it  im|)onant  to  perform  the 
whole  business  in  dry  weather.  P.  C.  H. 
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ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  HIUSHROOM.  1 

By  Alex,  Forsyth. 

From  Loudon's Gaitiener'g  Magazine. 

The  mubhroom  is?  an  acceptable  arlicle  at  table 
all  the  year  round  ;  to  su|)ply  this  regular  demaiKl 
various  plans  are  resorted  to,  and  that  which  I 
have  proved  (o  be  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
mode  I  shall  here  detail.  By  cheapness,  however, 
j  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  lalse  econ- 
omy which  short-siirhted  persons  practise,  oi"  sav- 
ing in  the  first  outlay,  and  afterwards  paying  a 
greater  sum,  as  it  were,  by  instalments,  or  yearly 
rent,  without  an  adequate  return,  or  the  possession 
ol"  a  creditable  and  salisifactory  article.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  mushroom,  in  many  of  our  gardens,  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  this  sort  of  economy. 
Instead  of  building  workmanlike  mushroom  vaults, 
with  bricks,  morlar,  and  cement,  not  subject  tc  the 
dry-rot,  nor  to  any  olher  kind  of  rot,  with  the  look 
and  the  leality  of  stability  and  usefulness,  we  find 
either  ridges  in  the  open  air,  covered  with  litter  and 
mats,  which  must  be  taken  oM'  and  put  on  at  every 
gathering,  or  else,  which  is  worse,  the  mushrooms 
growing  in  a  shed  behind  the  hot-houses,  on  shelves 
hall-consumed  with  the  dry-rot,  and  the  wooden 
roof  over  head,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  same 
predicament. 

Preparing  the  Spawn. — Cake  or  brick  spawn  is 
the  only  son  that  I  consider  worlh  making,  and 
there  is  only  one  sortol  materials  that  I  think  ad- 
visable to  make  il  of,  and  these  are,  equal  portions 
of  hurse-droppings,  cow-droppings,  and  loam, 
well  mixed,  and  pounded  or  beaten,  adding  just 
only  as  much  water  as  will  bring  the  materials  to 
the  consistency  of  brickraakers'  moulding  mortar. 
Then  let  a  circular  mould  without  a  bottom,  9  in. 
in  diameter  ana  2  in.  deep,  be  placed  on  a  table, 
with  the  wide  end  uppermost,  and  filled  with  this 
mortar  and  stroked  level;  before  it  is  turned  out  of 
the  mould,  let  three  holes  be  made  in  each  cake, 
with  an  iron-shod  dibber,  1^  in.  deep:  the  motild 
must  be  shaped  like  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  that 
the  cakes  may  easily  part  with  it.  When  the 
cakes  are  all  but  hand  dry,  let  them  he  spawned, 
by  putting  a  piece  of  spawn  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  in  each  hole,  enclosing  it  wilh  a  little 
of  the  original  mortar.  Then  pile  the  cakes  in 
pairs,  with  their  spawned  ends  together,  resem- 
bling a  cask;  and  in  this  stale  let  them  be  cased 
up  in  brick-shaped  batchee,  and  sweated  and  kept 
up  to  about  85°,  by  placing  a  layer  of  sweet  dung 
all  around  and  over  the  batch,  varying  it  in  quan- 
tity, to  obtain  the  desired  heat.  The  spawn  must 
be  examined  as  it  runs  in  ili.j  cakes,  and  when 
one  is  broken  and  appears  mouldy  all  through, 
and  smells  of  mushroom,  it  is  mushroom  spawn  in 
the  highest  state  of  r-crfeciion.  To  preserve  it, 
however,  it  must  be  thorougly  dried  in  an  airy  loft, 
and  kept  dry  lor  use.  It  will  retain  its  properties 
for  several  years. 

To  grow  the  Mushrooms.— CoWecl  a  quantity  of 
horse-droppings,  dry  them  a  little  in  a  open  slied, 
then  lay  a  stratum  of  loamy  turf,  2  in.  or  3  in. 
deep,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  over  this  three 
layers  of  droppings,  each  about  2  in.  deep,  rendered 
as  compact  a?  possible,  by  giving  each  layer  a 
good  pummeling  with  a  hand-mallet.  When  the 
last  layer  is  maile  up,  thrust  a  few  "watch  sticks" 
into  the  bed,  in  order  to  ascertain  when  it  begins 


to  heat.  When  the  heat  is  getting  pretty  strong, 
let  the  bed  be  first  beaten  all  over,  then  make  holes 
with  an  iron-shod  dibber,  9  in.  apart,  and  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  stratum  of  loam:  these  will 
soon  cool  the  bed;  and  when  the  heat  has  declined 
to  about  80'^,  the  holes  may  be  bored  by  a  conical 
block  of  wood,  to  about  2  in.  in  diameter,  at  2  in. 
deep,  in  order  to  receive  the  spawn.  These  holes 
must  be  filled  up,  to  about  3  in.  from  the  surliice^ 
with  loam  and  horse-drojipings  mixed  ;  then  in- 
sert a  bit  of  spawn,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg 
in  each,  and  fill  the  holes  up  level  with  ihesurliice, 
wilh  the  loam  and  droppings.  The  holes  being 
closed,  the  heat  will  increase,  and  must  be  atten- 
ded to:  if  violent,  a  few  deep  narow  holes  may  be 
made  to  let  it  escape;  and,  if  too  slight,  it  may  be 
aided  by  a  covering  of  dry  hay,  or  a  layer  of  warm 
dung  ;  and  when  all  danger  of  violent  heat  is  gone 
by,  and  the  spawn  beginning  to  run,  put  on  the 
upper  stratum  of  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  cut  hay 
or  dry  horse-droppings  to  make  a  tough  firm  crust, 
about  1  in.  deep.  A  temperature  of  55*^  to  60°,  I 
consider  is  best  for  the  atmosphere  in  the  house, 
and  about  90'^  of  bottom  heat  will  set  the  spawn 
actively  to  work.  The  beds  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  too  dry,  a  layer  of  moist  hay  will  prevent 
this  ;  and,  if  too  wet,  a  dry  atmosphere  can  be  got 
by  gentle  fires  and  open  ventilators,  which  will  aid 
them  a  little:  but  a  bed  once  allowed  to  get  thor- 
oughly wet  after  spawning  is,  in  my  opinion, 
hopeless;  and  such  a  bed  1  should  certainly  re- 
move without  loss  of  time.  Mushroom  spawn, 
planted  in  loam  and  dung,  or  in  either,  and  screened 
irom  sun  and  rain  in  summer,  will  produce  this 
vegetable  in  abundance;  and  the  same  materials 
will  produce  the  same  cflect,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, in  winter;  such  as  being  placed  in 
boxes  or  baskets  in  a  stable  or  warm  cellar.  In 
gathering  mushrooms  lor  present  use,  they  may 
be  cut;  but,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  a  few  days,  they 
must  be  got  wilh  the  stem  entire.  Hulf-driecl 
droppings  of  highly  fed  horses,  good  spawn,  and 
a  gentle  moist  atmosphere,  are  the  principal  things, 
to  be  attended  to  in  cultivating  the  mushroom. 


EMIGRATION. 

[Extract  from  the  Southern  Agriculturist.] 
There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  relatives  or 
friends  that  have  emigrated  to  the  west,  and 
whose  dattering  accounts  of  that  region  do  not 
render  us  uneasy,  not  to  say  unhappy  at  our  situ- 
ation here.  Many  of  us  have  been  there  our- 
selves, and  their  deep  rich  soil,  their  luxuriant  fields, 
their  boundless  discourse  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  of  millions,  have  selilom  liiiled  to  make  us 
lookback  with  absolute  contempt  upon  our  own 
barren  and  spiritless  land.  With  imaginations 
fired  by  the  glow  which  rests  and  shines  on  every 
thing  around,  many  purchase  at  once,  and  return 
home  to  pull  up  stakes  and  abandon  all  the  endear- 
ing associations  of  infancy,  youth  and  manhood, 
lor  the  glorious  prospect  of  unbounded  wealth  in 
more  favored  climes.  If  any  come  back  to  look 
once  more  upon  his  own  fields  before  he  deter- 
mines to  give  them  up  forever,  and  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  change  of  scene,  the  comforts  of  home 
and  friends,  wear  away  his  first  vivid  impression, 
and  deprive  him  of  the  resolution  to  go — still,  in 
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most  instances,  the  thorn  rankles  in  his  besom, 
and  he  feels  that  he  has  made  an  immense  sacri- 
fice to  his  unfortunate  attachment  to  the  spot 
where  an  unkind  destiny  has  cast  his  lot.  Most 
probably  he  yet  hopes,  at  some  fuiuic  period,  to 
break  away,  and  looks  upon  the  soil  and  institutions 
of  his  liither  scarcely  as  liis  own — certainly  as 
not  his  chiMren's.  I  invite  all  such,  and  all  who 
from  the  accounts  of  others  may  be  troubletl  with 
this  Icll  spirit  of  emigration,  to  follow  me  in  the 
calculation  I  am  about  to  make,  by  which  1  hope 
to  convince  them  that  the  diHerence  is  not  so  great 
as  perhaps  they  imagine.  But  first,  le'  them  look 
around  and  scan  more  narrowly  the  circumstances 
of  those  whom  they  so  much  envy.  1  do  not  ask 
them  to  look  at  men  who  left  us  with  reputations 
impaired,  or  broken  fortunes.  To  such  men,  almost 
any  change  is  for  the  better,  because  it  gives  new 
habits,  new  energies,  and  above  all,  new  hopes. 
Their  gain  is  not  to  be  easily  estimated  —it  is 
moral  rather  than  physical.  But  look  at  those 
who  left  here  "well  to  do  at  home,"  to  better  their 
condition.  Count  their  slaves,  count  their  acres, 
count  their  children — the  noblest  portion  of  their 
wealth.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  count  their  friends, 
or  to  trace  the  connections  which  these  children 
may  have  formed,  or  to  enumerate  those  sad  hours 
which  bear  them  back  to  their  native  land.  But 
ask  them  how  much  clear  money  they  have  on 
hand  each  year,  after  nil  is  paid,  and  then  inquire 
how  much  property  they  can  purchase  with  it.  If 
you  can  per'^eive  no  great  accession  to  their  visi- 
ble wealth  or  comfort--,  if  they  number  no  more 
slaves,  and  have  no  broader  lands  bought  and  paid 
for,  what  avails  any  high  imaginary  value,  which 
in  confirmity  with  the  fashion  of  that  country, 
they  may  place  on  what  they  have?  and  how 
much  sweeter  are  the  bought  and  barren  luxuries 
of  a  foreign  land,  because  purchased  with  more 
money  ?  Let  me  ask  them  to  do  one  thing  more 
if  it  is  in  their  power,  to  go  and  inquire  of  their 
friends  or  relatives,  if.  laying  aside  all  affectation, 
and  speakingin  the  honest  sincerity  of  their  hearts, 
they  do  not  wish  they  had  never  left  their  native 
state — nay,  if  they  do  not  yet  indulge  the  hope, 
vague  perhaps,  hut  very  comforting,  of  one  day 
returnincr  thither. 


GOVERNaiENT   AND   AGRICULTURE  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

[From  the  July  No.  of  the  North  American  Review.] 

An  address  at  the  Annual  CattU  shows  of  the  Wor- 
cester and  the  Hampshire,  Hampden  and  Frank- 
lin Agricultural  Societies,  October,  1838.  By 
Henky  Colman,  Commissioner  lor  the  Asri- 
cultural  Survey  of  the  state.  Boston:  Otis. 
Broaders,  &  Company.     Svo.  pp.  23. 

Agriculture,  the  first  pursuit  of  civilized  man, 
has  been  the  last  to  receive  the  direct  attention 
and  patronage  of  governments.  Commerce,  navi- 
gation, manufiictories,  the  machanicand  fine  arts, 
science  and  letters,  had  commanded  much  respect 
and  reached  high  degrees  of  excellence,  before  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  either  for  the  purposes 
of  profit  or  embellishment,  found  favor  among  the 
affluent  and  enlightened,  or  was  deemed  an  object 
worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  statesmen 


and  legislators.  But,  when  nations  have  reached 
an  advanced  po.«ition  in  prosperity  and  refinement, 
and  other  more  attractive  or  lucrative  branches  of 
industry  have  been  so  extended  as  to  employ  a 
large  portion  of  the  population,  an  itnmensely  in- 
creased amount  of  products  is  required  to  meet  the 
augmented  demand  of  consumption  ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  rendering  the  earth  more  prolific  be- 
comes so  a|)parent,  that  what  had  been  improvi- 
dently  neglected,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  most  sub- 
stantially momentous  interest  of  the  country,  at 
last  imperiously  commands  the  most  grave  con- 
sideration. 

As  the  commercial  and  mechanical  enterprise 
and  capacity  of  England  began  to  be  rapidly  de- 
veloped after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne,  the  demand  for  subsistence  became  so  much 
greater  than  the  domestic  supply,  that  vast  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  were  annually  imported,  until,  by 
bounties,  and  an  improved  system  of  tillage,  the 
wheat  crops  of  the  island  were  so  much  increased, 
as  not  only  to  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  but  to  become  a  staple  of  exportation. 

Still  there  was  not  that  general  and  strong  inter- 
est excited,  for  advancing  the  science  and  art  of 
agriculture,  which  has  been  so  conspicuously 
evinced  within  the  last  fifty  years,  before  the  great 
land  proprietors  actively  cooperated  for  collecting 
and  diffusing  intelligence  throughout  every  portion 
of  the  kingdom  ;  for,  although  there  had  been 
several  eminent  writers  on  rural  economy,  from 
Fitzherbert,  in  1534,  down  to  the  practical  and 
admirable  Tull,  in  1730,  whose  successful  experi- 
ments and  valuable  treatise  form  an  era  in  the 
history  of  British  tillage,  very  few  of  the  actual  cul- 
tivators  of  the  soil  bestowed  any  attention  on  the 
literature  of  their  profession,  till  Marshall,  Young, 
Anderson,  Bakevvell,  and  Sinclair,  became  distin- 
guished, by  their  numerous,  interesting,  and  inval- 
uable publications. 

But  the  greatest,  and  perpetually  operating  im- 
pulse was  given  by  the  establishment  of  a  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  1793.  when  Surveys  of  all  the 
counties  in  England,  were  immediately  undertaken, 
in  conformity  to  a  method  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  jVlarshall,  several  years  before,  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London.  The  reports  of  the 
several  commissioners  being  very  voluminous,  as 
they  contained  exact  details  relating  to  practical 
operations  in  every  department  of  rural  economy, 
digests  were  made  to  render  them  more  available, 
by  the  indefaiisrable  projector  and  collaborator  in 
the  execution  of  this  enlarged  and  efficient  plan  for 
advancing  the  important  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  But  even  in  that  reduced  form,  with  the 
other  materials  which  he  had  individually  collected 
during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  which  had 
been  devoted  to  the  subject,  lor  compiling  "A 
Compendious  System  ofEnglish  Agriculture,"  the 
work  consists  of  fourteen  volumes. 

The  expenditures  of  Great  Britain  having 
••;ipidly  and  immensely  increased  from  the  com- 
unmcement  and  during  the  progress  of  the  war 
which  followed  the  French  revolution,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  whole  revenue  being  derived  from 
direct  taxes  and  the  excise,  it  became  of  still  greater 
consequence  to  the  land-owners  and  their  tenants, 
from  whom  that  vast  amount  of  income  was  chiefly 
received,  to  render  each  acre  more  productive,  by 
the  introduction  of  every  possible  improvement  in 
the  science  and  art  of  cultivation,  which  genius 
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and  skill  could  create  or  introduce,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  any  other  age  or  country.  Interest,  know- 
ledge, and  industry  were,  therefore,  actively  and 
zealously  united  in  a  common  cause,  and  the 
beneficial  results  have  been  truly  wonderful.  With 
a  territory  whose  area  is  not  a  third,  and  whose 
population  is  only  half  that  of  I'^rance,  and  with  a 
soil  and  climate  not  so  propitious,  the  agricultural 
products  of  England  are  quadruple  those  of  that 
empire.  This  tistonishing  did'erence  is  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  superior  methods  of  tillage  which 
have  been  so  successfully  extended  over  the  whole 
island,  and  have  rendered  it  the  most  perfectly  cul- 
tivated, [jrolific,  and  beautifully  embellished  do- 
main, in  all  the  appropriate  appendages  which  a 
refined  taste  in  ornamental  i>lanting  can  devise 
and  execute,  that  has  existed  at  any  period  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  ;  while,  in  large  por- 
tions of  France,  as  well  as  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
many  of  the  Italian  slates,  no  favorable  change 
lias  been  introduced  since  the  time  of  Virgil,  and 
the  implements,  as  well  as  the  whole  process  of 
management  in  rural  aflairs,  is  lliat  described  by 
the  Roman  bard.  Rut,  within  fifteen  or  Iv.renly 
years,  the  government  of  France  has  made  highly 
commendable  exertions  to  elevate  the  character 
and  condition  of  its  rustic  population,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies, 
experimental  larms  and  gardens,  the  introduction 
of  new  plants,  and  awarding  premiums  lor  valuable 
experiments  in  all  those  departments  of  national 
industry. 

The  same  enliffhtencd  and  patriotic  spirit  which 
induced  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  eminent 
men  in  Great  Rritain  to  combine  in  an  application 
to  ParliainenI,  to  aid  them  in  measures  lor  lacili- 
tating  their  honorable  ettbrts  to  render  the  labors  of 
the  farmer  more  profitable  to  himself  and  more  use- 
ful to  the  country,  was  simultaneously  evinced  in 
this  commonwealth,  and  with  like  happy  conse- 
quences. The  "Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture"  was  incorporated  soon  alter 
that  which  was  established  in  Euu-land  ;  and  the 
example  has  been  emulously  followed  in  most  of  the 
counties  throughout  the  state,  while  all  have  been 
encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  seasonable  and 
liberal  endowments  ol"  the  government.  Much 
has  been  thus  accomplished  within  the  present 
century  ;  but,  acting  from  a  yet  more  enlarged  and 
generous  policy,  the  executive  and  legislature  of 
the  conmionwealih,  with  a  munificence  which 
reflects  upon  them  the  greatest  honor,  directed, 
two  years  since,  an  agriculture  survey  of  each 
county  to  be  made  ;  and  a  gentleman  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  commissioner  lor  performing  that 
difficult  and  laborious  duty,  who,  from  his  attain- 
ments, industry,  ardor,  and  practical  experience, 
was  eminently  qualified  for  the  station. 

This  may  undoubtedly  with  propriety  and  jus- 
tice be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  mea- 
sures that  have  been  adopted  since  the  orixaniza- 
tion  of  tiie  government  ;  for  it  is  immediately 
interesting,  and  must  be  directly  beneficial,  not 
only  to  every  citizen  who  depends  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth  for  his  support,  hut  to  the  whole 
population,  of  which  the  farming  class  constitutes 
at  least  seven-tenths,  beinjr,  at  the  same  time,  the 
grand  nursery  and  constant  source  of  sup|)ly  fi^r 
filling  all  the  other  diversified  occupations  in  soci- 
ety. 

With  a  soil  naturally  as  capable  of  tillage,  and 


to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  that  of  any 
other  region,  Massachusetts  has  been  dependent 
on  oilier  states  lor  a  large  portion  of  tiie  most 
indisp(Misal>le  |)roducts  of'  agriculture,  which  are 
annually  consumed  ;  not  Irom  a  deficiency  of  ter- 
ritory, lor,  compared  with  the  population  ours  is 
doulile  that  of  iOngland, — nor  because  it  is  not 
capable  of  yielding  a  sufticient  quantity  to  meet 
the  demand  ;  but  mainly  from  an  imperfect  system 
of  husbandry,  and  the  general  disinclination  of 
the  people  to  submit  to  the  quiet,  noiseless,  appa- 
rently slow  and  doubtful  process  of  acquiring  an 
ample,  independent  support,  by  a  |)erpetual  culti- 
vation ol'tlie  earth.  Resides  these  adverse  causes, 
commerce,  navigalion,  the  fisheries,  manufactories, 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  mighty  tide  of  emi- 
gration l)ave  made  rapidly  increasing  drafts  Irom 
the  agricultural  popiiiaiion,  and  thus  produced  a 
continually  augmenting  ditierence,  between  those 
who  consume  and  those  wlio  produce,  v.'hich  has 
long  since  made  it  indispensible  to  expend  the 
wealth  acquired  from  other  sources  of  income  in 
procuring  supplies  from  other  parts  of  the  union  ; 
and  ultimately,  so  great  became  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  supply  and  the  demand,  that,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  for- 
eign countries  lor  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  make  every  pussible  ex- 
ertion to  avert  such  alarming  conjunctures  in  fu- 
ture ;  Ibr  no  natioti  can  be  said  to  be  truly  indepen- 
dent, and  secure  in  its  position  and  institutions 
which  is  not  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, liilly  caf^able  of  llirnishing  l()od  and  raiment, 
and  whatever  else  is  lequisile,  ibr  the  support  and 
comfort  of  the  whole  people. 

From  the  first  report  made  by  Mr.  Colman, 
there  is  ample  testimony  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  Miissacliuseiis  is  capable  of  yieldinij  more 
than  triple  tlie  amount  of  agricultural  products 
which  have  hitherto  been  obtained.  There  is  itot 
a  county  which  ihe  commissioner  has  visittd,  that 
has  not  presented  examples  of  tillage,  and  experi- 
ments in  all  the  branches  of  New  England  culture, 
which  lully  illustrate  the  immense  advantages  that 
are  derivable  from  a  skilful  application  of  science 
to  the  practical  arts  of  husbandry.  This  verified 
and  consetjuently  most  useful  of  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, but  which  has  been  confined  within  very 
limited  and  liir  separate  circles,  will  hereafter  be 
as  universally  possessed,  through  the  medium  of 
the  reports  on  each  county,  as  that  which  has  been 
collected  and  published  on  every  other  subject  con- 
nected with  human  indusiry;  and  the  whole, 
vvlien  completed,  in  the  lucid,  exact,  and  satisliic- 
tory  manner  in  which  the  first  has  been  presented, 
will,  allowing  for  the  extent  of  territory  surveyed, 
form  the  most  accurate  and  valuable  agriculiural 
cyclopaedia  which  has  appeared  in  any  country. 
It  will  include  the  actual  operations  of  each  indi- 
vidual, who  has  best  perfec  teil  that  portion  of  rural 
economy  to  which  his  attention  had  been  most 
exclusivply  directed,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
ami  ireographical  position  as  respects  a  market. 

Hiiherio  idl  the  publications  which  have  appear- 
ed on  a<xriculture,  have  been  principally  compila- 
tions from  the  various  treatises  that  have  been 
wriiten  on  that  all-important  subject,  since  the 
period  of  the  illustrious  Columella;  and,  how- 
ever laborious  may  have  been  the  authors,  and 
ingeniously  iiuthful  in  design,  or  desirous  of  produ- 
cing a  work  which  might  the  most  perfectly  sub- 
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serve  tlie  purposes  oT  Ihe  region  of  country  (or 
which  it.  was  intended,  it  is  notorious  to  every  ex- 
perienced and  well  instructed  larmer  and  gartlener, 
that  they  liave  iiivaiiably  liiiled  to  accomplish 
what  liad  been  so  confidently  anticipated  ;  and  it 
is  evident  to  even  llie  most  superficial  observer, 
that  there  is  no  otiier  mode  of  concentraiing  in 
a  really  useful  Ibrm  the  requisite  inlbrniation,  (or 
(he  general  guidance  of  ilie  unii.structed  as  well 
as  ex|)crienced  cultivators  of  the  earih,  and  of  en- 
abling them  10  participate  in  the  advantages  which 
have  been  derived  li'om  the  most  approved  me- 
thods of  conducting  the  multifarious  labors  of  a 
fiirm,  tPiaii  that  which  has  Ibrtunately  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
and  which,  liom  what  has  already  been  done,  we 
have  the  fullest  confidence  will  be  thorouijhiy  exe- 
cuted. Each  of  the  most  skdful  and  enlightened 
experimentalists,  whose  results  will  be  given  in 
the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Commissioner,  must 
have  consulted  the  most  celebrated  authors,  and 
to  some  extent  taken  them  as  guides,  lor  directing 
them  in  their  diversified  operations ;  and  the 
benefits  obtained  will  be  at  the  command  of  every 
citizen. 

The  agricultural  survey  is  but  the  continuation 
and  completion  of  a  system,  which  has  been  pro- 
jected for  obtaining  accurate  inlbrmaiion  as  to  the 
physical  geography,  topography,  natural  history, 
and  general  statisticsofthecemnionwealth.  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  the  first  of  all  (be  states  of  the 
union,  to  cause  a  correct  map  to  be  constructed, 
basod  on  the  triangulation  of  iis  whole  area,  which 
involves  astronomical  observations  lor  establishing 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  most  reniaikable 
Itjatures  and  positions,  and  which,  from  the  difOcul- 
ties  and  expense  to  be  encountered,  has  been  ap- 
plied only  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  include  a 
whole  nation.  Happily,  however,  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  same  operation  is  in 
progress,  under  the  direction  of  the  national  go- 
vernment, for  forming  complete  hydrographical 
charts  of  the  coast  from  Passamaquoddy  to  the 
Sabine. 

Connected  with  these  important  labors,  a  geo- 
logical survey  was  undertaken,  which  has  been 
most  ably  completed  b}'  Proliissor  Hitchcock;  and 
the  other  departments  of  natural  history,  including 
the  animal  and  vegetable  realms,  have  been  di- 
rected to  be  explored,  and  the  duly  has  been  con- 
fided to  several  scientific  gentlemen,  Horn  whom 
may  be  expected  llill  and  interesting  accounts  of 
the  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and 
plants,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  state. 

These  works  will  be  honorable  monuments  of  ihc 
enlightened  and  expanded  views  of  the  legislature, 
reflect  lasting  honor  upon  the  chief  magistrates 
under  whose  direction  they  have  been  so  success- 
fully prosecuted,  and  entitle  the  enlightened  and 
meritorious  gentlemen  who  have  participated  ui 
the  very  responsible  labors,  to  the  respect  and  grat- 
itude of  the  present  and  all  future  irenerations. 

We  have  indulged  so  fiu'  in  the  geni;ral  remarks 
which  the  very  interesting  subject  of  agriculture 
has  suggested,  that  there  is  Jeft  only  sufTicient 
space  to  commend  to  the  real  friends  of  the  coun- 
try the  instructive  address  which  the  Agriculttu'al 
Commissioner  delivered  beiure  the  assembled 
yeomanry  of  several  of  thi;  interior  counties,  during 
the  last  autumn.  It  is  an  impressive  apjieal  to  the 
tiiriuers,  ur»jing  ihoin  strenuously  to  endeavor  to 


render  their  condition  as  prosperous  and  happy  a^ 
their  pursuhs  are  respectable  and  important,  by 
renewed  efibrts  in  the  ac(|uisition  of  intelligence, 
and  to  illustrate,  by  example,  how  independent 
and  deserving  of  the  highest  consideration  are 
those,  who  zealously  emulate  the  hardy  virtues 
and  rural  industry  of  their  adventurous  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors. 


PRODUCT    OF    MULBKRRY    LEAVES- 

To  llie  i;ditor  of  tlic  Farmers'  Register. 

Stafford,  July,  1836. 

The  cocoonery  which  you" published  as  mine 
belongs  to  the  Potomac  Silk  and  Agricultural 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  by  ilie  legisla- 
ture in  March,  18.36.  As  the  stockholders  gene- 
rally have  no  experience  on  the  subject  of'^silk- 
culture,  I  siijn  my  name  individually  to  communi- 
cations pul'lisbed,  because  I  am  responsible  alone 
for  the  opinions  and  facts  set  forth  in  such  com- 
munications. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  published  the  slatemenls 
of  Dr.  Perrine,  because  they  are  calculated  to 
some  extent,  to  counteract  the  injurious  influence 
of  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous  statements  which 
have  inundated  the  country  lor  several  years  past. 
It  is  unwise  even  in  speculators  to  countenance 
such  statements,  because  they  are  calculated  to 
lessen  ihe  demand  fi)r  trees,  by  producing  the  er- 
roneous impression  that  they  have  a  very  trifling 
intrinsic  value.  Dr.  Perrine's  statements,  how- 
ever, I  am  quite  suie  are  far  below  the  truth,  I 
know  fronj  actual  experiment  that  5000  pounds  of 
foliiige  can  be  taken  from  an  acre  of  land  that  will 
produce  only  fifteen  bushels  of  corn.  I  came  at 
this  result  by  counting  trees  (3600  to  the  acre,) 
and  weighing  the  foliage  fiom  a  fair  average  num- 
ber. The  trees  were  transplanted,  at  two  and  three 
years  old  in  the  spring  of  1838,  and  headed  down 
the  Ibllowing  f'dll. 

The  account  should  then  stand  thus  :  5000  lbs. 
of  leaves  will  proiiuce  25  pounds  of  silk,  worth 
when  well  reeled  ^5  per  pound,  or  in  the  aggre- 
gate 8125,  from  which  deduct  !^2  per  pounTflbr 
rearing  the  worms  and  reeling  the  silk,  and  J§8  per 
acre  lor  cultivation,  the  net  gain  would  then  be  $;67 
per  acre  on  land  that  will  only  give  i^7  net  pro- 
fit in  corn  or  oats. 

That  the  above  named  expenses  are  ample,  I 
know  from  experience,  if  the  business  be  conducted 
with  practical  hands,  and  due  regard  to  economy. 
As  the  trees  get  older,  if  treated  properly,  they 
would  no  doubt  yield  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  more. 
Layton   Y.  Atkins. 

P.  .'--.  Dandolo's  statements  with  respect  to  va- 
rieties of  silk-worms  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
confidence,  in  the  estimate  of  profit  in  silk-culture 
you  perceive  that  I  allow  Dr.  Perrine's  state- 
ment as  to  the  quantity  of  leaves  required  for  one 
pound  of  silk,  to  be  correct,  although  it  exceeds 
numerous  actual  results  in  France  and  Italy. 
Will  you  examine  and  see  whether  Dandolo  or  any 
other  foreign  writer  says  any  thing  about  a  "two- 
crop"  manmioth'?*  There  may  be  some  honest 
men  who,  being  themselves  deceived,  engaged  in 

*  We  know  of  none. — Ed. 
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selling  "two-crop"  mammoth  eggs,  but  that  all 
who  are  trafficking  in  mammoth  worms  and  other 
varieties  Iruai  the  vegetable  and  animal  Kingdoms, 
are  "over  much  righteous,"  I  am  slow  to  believe. 
I  have  just  had  small  parcels  oi'  recenily  depos- 
ited eggs  ol'the  "mammoth  yellow"  to  hatch,  and 
much  larger  proportions  of  new  varieties  produced 
by  cros.s  li?cundation.  Now  is  my  time  lor  setting 
up  a  humbug  shop— but  all  my  liur  prospects  are 
blighted — my  real  opinion  is  out  and  gone,  and 
I  have  neiiber  ingenuity,  nor  impudence  enough 
to  hide  it  from  public  view. 


EFFECTS    OP    LIMING. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

Fairfax  county,  June  I6th,  1839. 

My  corn  which  has  been  made  without  the  use 
of  the  plough,  is  now  throwing  out  the  tassel,  and 
is  of  the  blackest  green;  very  little  of  it  is  manured, 
for  the  land  was  too  remote  or  precipitous  thus  to 
be  treated.  By  the  way,  I  planted  two  ears  of 
"Chinese  tree-corn,"  upon  land  well  manured  and 
limed;  the  result  will  prove  it  absolutely  worthless; 
and  more  like  a  rush  than  a  tree.  My  wheat  is 
fine  when  compared  with  crops  made  upon  the 
same  land  without  lime.  I  believe  I  am  within 
bounds  when  I  say  the  improvement  is  from  50  to 
100  per  cent.  My  oats  must  make  100  per  cent, 
more  than  I  ever  made  without  lime.  My  clover 
is  short,  but  I  am  cutting  it  with  a  view  to  seed; 
otherwise  I  should  not  cut  it.  This  crop  got  no 
root  last  summer,  and  the  spring  was  too  dry  for 
its  growth.  Dear  old  Virginia  must  be  resuscita- 
ted, and  stand  forth  in  green  and  gold  among  her 
sisters.  The  pride  of  her  children  gives  me  war- 
rant of  this  result. 

I  can  assure  you  and  your  readers  that  the  use 
of  plaster  of  Paris  after  lime,  works  strangely  and 
wonderlially.  You  may  explain  why  it  is  so ;  for  me, 
it  is  sufficient  to  see  and  know  that  it  is  so.  Where 
the  great  father  of  nature  has  placed  the  limit  of 
fertility,  when  lime,  plaster  and  their  produce  of 
vegetable  matter  is  turned  back,  and  reacted  upon, 
time  only  will  show.  1  shall  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed, if  the  "far  west"  does  not  find  in  the  tide- 
water of  Virginia  its  rival.  If  1  live,  I  shall  j 
make  some  report  to  you  on  the  subject.  1  am  i 
amused  to  see  the  sharp  controversy  that  is  going 
on  in  the  agricultural  papers,  about  the  proper  ap-  j 
plication  of  manure.  My  experience  of  40  years 
and  more,  authorizes  me  to  say,  that  the  tiiffer- 
ence  between  ploughing  it  in,  and  applying  it  to 
the  surface  is  much  like  that  between  "tweedle- 
dum and  tweedle-dee,^^  save  that  the  surface  appli- 
cation only  takes  half,  or  less  than  half,  of  the 
other.  Of  course  it  is  not  so  durable,  because  of 
the  diminished  quantity.  Choice  however,  in  the 
mode  of  application,  with  me,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; for  1  find  that  after  collecting  my  spring  and 
fall  supplies  of  oyster  shells,  and  the  wood  neces- 
sary to  burn  them,  I  have  no  choice  left ;  my  ma- 
nure must  go  out  as  we  can,  not  as  we  would. 
Our  timothy  grass  is  bad,  unless  upon  limed  land. 
Upon  that  it  is  very  good, 

I  will  close  this,  by  remarking  iliat  my  corn 
was  planted  upon  a  poor  field,  directly  upon  the 
main  southern  road,  and  limed  lor  public  observa- 
tion.   I  have  not  used  plough  or  coulter  in  its  cul- 


tivation. The  plough  I  have  long  since  disused, 
as  a  barbarous  and  inapplicable  implement  lor  ihe 
cultivation  of  corn.  The  coulter,  I  hiive,  until 
the  present  crop,  freely  used  lor  the  early  cultiva- 
lion;  this  3  ear  we  had  no  heavy  rain  10  bake  the 
ground,  and  it  was  not  used.  I  cannot  speak  of 
the  crop,  without  appearing  to  speak  of  my  owri 
smartness,  which  I  could  tioi  do  in  good  laith  to 
my  owa  conviciions;  for  I  assure  you,  sir,  that 
every  day  convinces  me  that  I  am  but  an  infant 
in  the  science  of  agriculture.  Lijie. 


FIRST  TRIALS  OF  SILK-CULTURE. 

For  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

Farmville,  June25ih,  1899. 
My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  silk  business 
by  a  letter  of  Dan  Bradley,  republished  in  one  of 
ihe  first  volumes  of  the  Register,  and  has  ever 
since  been  directed  steadily  to  it,  although  the  fail- 
ure of  a  mulberry  dealer  in  the  spring  of  "37  10 
furnish  1000  cuttings  purchased  in  the  fall  of  '36, 
has  ihrown  me  back  very  much  in  the  business. 
I  hatched,  on  the  29th  and  30ih  of  April,  what  had 
been  purchased  for  a  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  the  two- 
crop  worm;  supposing  10  be  from  subsequent  esti- 
mates, about  3000.  They  were  kept  at  first  in  a  room, 
the  temperature  of  which  could  be  very  well  con- 
trolled, ranging  during  the  first  age  fiom  70  to  80^. 
Their  first  moulting  took  place  the  5ih  day  after 
that  of  the  hatching.  They  commenced  spinning 
the  25th  of  May.  A  few  were  lost  in  the  fourth 
moulting  by  feeding  too  plentiliilly  before  all  had 
recovered  from  their  torpor,  and  covering,  in  the 
litter,  those  which  were  latest  in  moulting.  The 
spinning  apparatus  was  of  planed  laths,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Register  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Pleasants. 
It  was  evidently  too  smooth,  although  eventually 
probably  two-thirds  spun  among  the  laths.  As 
they  commenced  spinning  much  earlier  than  was 
anticipated,  the  ladders  had  not  been  prepared  ; 
one  was  hastily  prepared  across  the  middle  of  each 
hurdle,  and  the  deficiency  supplied  with  sticks. 
They  did  not  mount  well  on  either.  The  cord  of 
the  ladders  was  too  small ;  and  they  were  very 
torpid  and  sluggish  during  the  whole  spinning 
season,  which  continued  more  than  a  week.  Af- 
ter the  first  two  or  three  days  of  their  spinning, 
the  weather  became  wet  and  cold,  and  continued 
so,  the  thermometer  being  on  one  occasion  as  low  as 
50'^,  and  generally  ranging  in  the  morning  from  54 
to  58"^  in  the  house.  They  had  been  removed  be- 
fore spinning  to  a  house  where  no  fire  could  com- 
monly be  maintained,  and  which  was  too  open  for 
the  temperature  to  be  controlled  even  by  a  fire; 
Some  became  so  torpid  as  to  be  unable  to  spin  ; 
part  of  these  died  and  a  few  passed  into  the  chry- 
salis state  without  spinning  ;  most,  however,  were 
healthy  and  made  good  cocoons,  mostly  white,  a 
lew  of  straw  color.  Taken  as  they  came  from 
the  laths,  including  some  imperfect  cocoons  they 
weighed  378  to  the  pound.  Of  the  straw  colored, 
taken  without  selection,  290  made  a  pound  ;  240 
of  some  cocoons  from  the  common  worm,  raised 
by  Capt.  Stevens  in  this  neighborhood,  weislied 
a  pound.  The  Messrs.  Kings  fed  30  to  40,000 
this  season  hatched  about  the  first  of  May.  They 
think  they  did  not  lose  100  by  disease.  About  3000 
were  purchased  as  "mammoth  white,"  the  rest  as 
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"two-crop;"  378  cocoons  oflhese  mammoih  white 
weighed  a  poutuL     The  silk  is  of  glossy  white- 
'ness,    ami    reels   remarkably   well,  and   alihoiigli 
thi\v  have  no  pretcni=ioiis  lo  ihe  character  olrnam- 
7n<)ih,  ihe  Messrs.  Kings  iliink  very  highly  of  the 
variety.     The  sanne  gentlemen  iiiiend  ieedinrr  an- 
other crop  this  season.     On  the  14!h  and  loih  of 
May,  i  haicliod  what  were  purchased  as  ^  oz.  of 
mammoth    white,  and   which   are   evidently   the 
same    variety   as   those   of   the   Messrs.    Kinirs. 
They   commenced   s[iiniiing   the    16th   of   June, 
which   was  Saturda}'.     Sunday   night  was   very 
cold,  and  on  Monday  morning  thej'  were  very  tor- 
pid, and  I  lost  a  large  portion  ol  the  crop.     Larger 
cords  had  been  put  to  the  ladders,  and  the  num- 
ber ol'  ladders  increased,   and    on   Satunlay  and 
Sunday  they  mounted  very  well  ;   but   alter   that 
lime  bushes  and  broom  corn  were  placed  on  their 
hurdles.     They  seemed  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  broom  corn  tor  spinninir,  and  even  for  mount- 
ing, as  some  ascended  by  it  and  spun  in  the  laths.  \ 
The  eirgs  of  this  crop  were  kept  in  a  cellar  lintil 
the  29: h  of  April,  wlien  a  few  worms  were  disco- 
vered on  examining  them,  and  the  eggs  transfer- 
red to  the  ice-house  and  kept  tiiere  until  the  15th 
of  May,  when  they  were  taken  out,  and  began  to 
hatch  in  a  few  hours  after  they  were  removed. 
Whether  the  sickliness  of  this  crop  arose  from 
the  treatment  of  (he  eirgs  or  Irom  Ihe  cold  of  San- 
day  night  is  doubtful.     I  shall  be   able  to  deter- 
nnne  this  point,  however,  as  I  have  a  crop   now 
(feeding  from  the  same  stock  of  egys,  which  were 
kepi  in   the   ice-house   until   the  25ih  ol'May,  I 
feared  the  vitality  of  the  eggs  would  be  destroyed 
tir  their  health   injured   by  removing  them  to  my 
ice-liouse  in  thai  slate,  but  could  not  leed  as  large 
a  number  so  early  in  the  season,  and  was  obliged 
to  hazard   the  experin)ent.     Another  crop  in  the 
neighl>orhood,  tlie  eggs  of  which  were  kept  with 
mine  and  hatched  the  same  time,  shared  the  same 
fiite.     Several  other  crofis   have  been  teil  in  ihe 
neighborhood,  and  all  except  the  two  mentioned 
have  been  remiirkably  healthy. 

I  intend  feeding  another  crop  of  about  30,000 
from  the  eggs  of  my  first  crop,  some  of  which  coiii- 
menced  hatching  the  24lh  of  this  month.  This  is 
tuv  ibiirth  crop  this  season.  The  first  hatched  the 
29ih  of  April;  second, the  14i!i  of  May;  the  third,  the 
25ih  of  May;  the  fourth,  from  eggt;  raised  this 
season,  on  the  24th  of  June.  Ten  days  is  a  suffi- 
cient interval  between  the  hatchings  to  prevent 
the  crops  from  interli^ring  with  each  other.  1 
would  sell  a  quantity  of  the  eggs  of  the  two-crop 
worm  raised  this  season,  which  are  now  ready 
fur  hatching. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Silas  T.  Big  low. 


ON      THEORY 


AND    FACTS. 
WORMS. 


TWO-CROP    silk- 


To  tlio  Dlditoior  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

A  distinguished  wiiter,  on  the  science  of  che- 
mistry, has  said,  "imagination  which  is  ever  wan- 
dering beyond  the  bounds  of"  truth,  joined  to  self- 
love,  and  that  self-confidence  we  are  so  apt  to  in- 
dulirc,  prompts  us  to  draw  conclusions  which  are 
not  immediately  derived  lloni  facts;  so  that  we 
become,  in  some  measure,  interested  in  deceiving 
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ourselves.  Hence,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising, 
that  in  the  science  of  physics  in  general,  men  have 
so  often  formed  suf)positions,  instead  of  drawing 
conclusions.  These  suppositions  handed  down 
from  one  age  to  anoMier,  acquire  additional  weight, 
from  the  authorities  by  which  they  arc  supported, 
till  at  last  they  are  received  even  by  men  of  ge- 
nius as  fundiihiCiital  truths.'^ 

'I'he  process  of  reasoning  described  in  the  above 
quotation,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  error,  and 
lor  centuries  has  ojiposed  lormidabie  obstacles  to 
the  proirress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  it  may 
with  truth  be  alRrmed,  tliat  no  ait  has  been  so 
much  im[)eded  by  such  dilTiculiies,  in  its  progress 
10  a  high  state  ol"  improvement,  as  lliat  of  v.tin- 
cullure.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  fijr  men, 
having  no  practical  knowledge  of  agriciillure,  id 
assume  the  chair  of  the  lecturer,  and  to  dehver 
their  lectures  to  the  agricultural  commimily:  and 
if  they  liiil  lo  pursuade  the  steady,  intelligent  and 
industrious  fai-mer,  to  fiill  in  with  their  theories, 
he  is  charged  with  either  obstinacy  or  ignorariCa. 
Those  who  vvrile  lor  agricullural  journals  should 
carefully  distinguish  between  theory  and  Jhcf. 
They  are  both  u^elijl  when  each  is  kept  within 
its  appropriate  sphere.  The  propounding  of  theo- 
ries, leads  to  exprriinenis,  and  liy  these  conducted 
carefully,  liicis  are  ascertained,  and  error  may  be 
rejected,  and  truth  retained  atul  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. 

I  have  on  hand,  a  large  supply  of  theory  on  ag- 
ricultural sul)je<-ts,  and  if  I  were  allowed  !o  pour  it 
Ibrth  in  an  uninlerriiptod  stream,  yourself  and  your 
worthv  correspondents  would  have  to  give  [)lace^ 
and  allow  me  full  and  quite  possession  of  your 
columns,  till  about  Ihe  1st  of  January  nnxt.  But 
if  I  should  unlbrtiinalely  get  the  scribbling  mania 
lo  this  alarming  degree,  I  hope  you  will  u*e  the 
editor'-s  prerogative;  and  apply  tlie  .proper  correc- 
tion. 

It  is  evident  (iom  several  passages  in  the  Chi- 
nese work  on  th<'  culture  of  silk,  recently  jiublish- 
ed  by  Mr.  Force,  that  the  Chinese  are  in  the  ha- 
bit of"  eating  the  chrysalides  of  silk-worms.  For 
aught  I  know,  they  may  make  a  wholesome  and 
palatable  dish,  e(jual  lo  the  best  fried  oysters;  btrt 
I  have  a  sensitive  and  very  rebellious  stomach, 
and  a^  yei  have  not  plucked  up  sufficient  couraiie 
to  give  the  chrysalides,  either  t'ried,  stewed  or  boil- 
ed, a  lair  trial.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  I  shall 
be  in  want  of  corn  and  potatoes,  i)igs  and  poultry, 
and  I  hope  that  you,  and  some  of  your  expe- 
rienced ccN'rcspondenls,  will  continue  your  kind  ef- 
forts to  teach  ihe  art  of  raising  these  useful  coin- 
modiiies.  That  ihey  are  wholesome  and  palata- 
ble, are  facts  well  esiablisl'.ed;  birl  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing them  has  not  reached  perfection. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  my  main  sulject  which 
should  have  been  dune  sooner. 

In  your  a-rticle  on  "mammoth  silk-worm  eg<rsj^'' 
you  say  "the  repctilton  of  t-tatcliing  whic};,  hag 
become  a  fixed  quality,  in  ihe  "Ivvo-crop  white" 
silk-worm,  and  in  other  kinds  kiiown  in  tropical 
climates,  is  doubtless  caused  iiy  the  long  conti- 
nued action  ol"  warmth.  In  BenguJ,  it  is  said 
lliere  are  v/orms  |)roduciii<i:1cn  or  mot^e  successive 
geni'.ralions  iti  a  year;  and  it  s(^ems  liom  Dr.  Per- 
rine'd  inlbrmation,  that  a  similar  result  has  alrea- 
dy been  produced  in  (ailia."  (p.  377  vol.  vii.) 

hi  the  ii'enera!  views  expressed  in  your  article, 
I  concur, T)ut  I  ol'ject  to  the   theory  laid   down  m 
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ihe  p;iriigraph  just  quotcil.     If  I  believed   this  to  i  erifraireil   in   lis  culture,  whether  liirrner  or  shop- 


be  the  true  dociriue,  1  elioulu  not  regard  the  "two 
rroj)  wiiite,'*  as  truly  a  "Iwo-crop"  variety.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  fzivinji;  two  yield?  earh  season,  it 
obeys  the  lawstanijied  upon  it  by  its  Creator,  and 
not  an  accid-  ntal  habit  [iroduced  by  a  warm  eh- 
niate.     In  some   small  parcels   tliere  nd<flit  oeeur 


keeper,  lias  a  lot  of  worms  whieh  he  attends  with 
I  he  jireateet  care.  The  demand  lor  silk- worms' 
eir<£K,  particularly  the  "two-crop,"  has  been  and 
contiiuies  to  be,  very  great.  They  readi'y  com- 
mand at  ihis  time,  twenty  to  Iwiit)  five  dollars 
per  ounce.     One  individual  near  Biiriinfjton,  who 


an    occasional    alierration;  but  the  main    body   ol    has  already  raised    two  considerable  crops  during 

this  variety  (if  ke|)t  Irom  mingling  with  other  va-    ihe  iiresent  season,  has  realized  .several  thousand 

rieiies,)  will  transmit    its  distinclive   character  to  j  dollars  from  the  sale  oleiTirs  aloiie.     French  eggs 

the   latest    generation.     In    China,    they  have   a  I  have  aUo  been   imported  in  large  nuntbers  ;  and 

worm  that  moults  lour  times, and  gives  two  crops; 

and  another   variety  that  yields  lour  times;  but  of 

the  thirteen  varieties  enumerated,  nothing  is  said 

about  a  ciiange   of  natural   liabils  produced   by  a 

variation  in   climate. — (Sec  Chinese  Treatise  pp. 

9Gand98.) 

I  once  heard  of  a  lot  of  thn  common  variety 
(spinning  white,  orange  and  pea-green  cocoons,) 
having  contracted  the  Iiabit  of  ha'ching  two  and 
three  times;  but  this  jiarcel  expired  by  forming 
cocoons  from  which  the  perlect  insects  never 
emerged.  That  the  "two-crop  white,"  (ilie  term 
white  relers  to  the  color  of  ihe  cocoun,  and  not  to 
that  of  the  worm,)  will  lose  the  habii  of  hatch- 
ing twice  by  mixing  wiih  other  varieties,  I  know 
from    two  careful    experiments;  and    if   minirled 


the  whole  of  last  year's  slock  has  gone  oH'at  high 
prices.  From  these  liicts,  some  idea  may  be 
ibrmed  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  good  people  of 
N'.nv  Jersey  have  taken  hold  ol'  the  business.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  there  are  eight 
or  ten  cocooneries  erected  ;  some  ot  them  on  quite 
a  large  scale.  The  most  noted  of  these  is  the 
Highfield  cocoonery  at  Germantovvn,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Physic.  Nearly  all  the  leaders  of  agricultural 
papers  must  have  seen  some  account  ol  this  build- 
ing, which  has  been  described  as  a  model  of  its 
kind.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  situation,  overlook- 
ing much  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  exte- 
rior has  a  beaut il'ul  appearaiice  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  ir» 
fiiliiiff  it  up.      It  may  well   be   doubted,  however, 


with  worms  spinning   yellow  cocoons,  the  colors    whether  it  will,  in  its  present  state,  fully  answer  the 


will  mingle.  White  worms  desiendfrom  thoac  that 
arc  gray,  but  if  white  cocoons  are  chosen  for  seed, 
no  other  color  will  be  Ibund  in  the  next  croj),  ami 
so  with  all  other  cuhiis.  The  cultunst  may  select 
his  color  and  have  it  perpetuated  and  unmixed,  by 
selecting  cocoons  of  unilorm  color.  1  hold  with 
you,  that  there  is  no  "two-crop  mammoth"  in  the 
United  Staicfi;  and  until  the  claimants  of  such  a 
worm  prove  it  to  be  really  a  "two-crop"  variety  by 
the  experience  of  ten  successive  years,  I  shall  re- 
main, as  your  Fairlax  friend,  says  "Thomas  O' 
Dedunue."     By  the  way,  I  will  say,  that   I  have 


ends  (()r  which  it  was  desiirned.  Every  thing  is 
crowded  to  excess,  as  if  the  ot'jt»ct  had  been  to 
rear  the  largest  possible  number  of  worms  in  the 
smallest  space.  The  shelves  are  so  wide,  (not 
less  than  five  teet,)  and  so  close  to  each  other,  and 
the  passnaes  are  so  narrow,  that  there  must  be 
great  di(Iicu!ty  in  effecting  a  perlect  ventilation. 
The  dimensions  of  the  room  are  about  100  liy  32 
leet  ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietor  to  leed 
a  million  and  a  half  of  worms  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  larire  enough.  Sliould  he  succeed  in  carrying 
them  through,  it  will  be  tlie  greatest  triumjih  that 


the  highest  confidence  in  "marling"  and  "liming,"  j  has  yet  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  silk-culture 


because  I  know  that  it   will  conduct  those  of  us 
that  dwell  on  poor  land,  into  clover  to  the  knees. 

We  now  have  theory  against  theory — let  time, 
and  a  sufTicient  nund)er  of  adequately  tried  expe- 
riments, terminate  the  conflict. 

Jjayton  y.  Atkins. 

Stafford  co.,  Fa.,  July  1839. 


PROGRKSS    OF    SlI.K-CULTUnr:,    AND    NEW  IM- 
PROVEMENTS   IN  THE    rili:)l)I.E    STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Philadelphia  and  Bur- 
lington, and  some  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  cities,  I  had  an  o|>portunity  of  observing  the 
state  of  eilk-culture,  and  of  contrasting  it  with  what 
it  was  twelve  months  ago.  The  advancement  has 
been  evident  an<l  decided  ;  and  the  foundation  ap- 
pears to  bo  laid  lor  the  general  adoption  of  the  bu- 
eincss  in  tlie  contiguous  portions  ol'  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  In  New  Jersey  especially,  the 
soil  is  of  a  quality  aiitl  composition  admirably 
adapted  to  Ihe  multicaulis.  It  is  light,  sandy  and 
deep  ;  not  ri<di,  but  (luickand  lively  enough  to  en- 
cure  a  healthy  and  lapid  growth  of  the  plant,  and 
to  furnish  (blilige  of  the  beet  kind.  There  is  pro- 
bably more  muliicanlis  growing  in  that  state,  than 
any  other  in  Ihe  union  ;  SMrtt]  nimos*  everj' person 


in  this  country.  At  present  the  multicaulis  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Delaware  are  much  smaller 
than  they  are  on  the  Jersey  side.  The  river  forms 
the  boundary  between  two  formations  totally  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.  At  Wilmington  there  is 
a  silk  larm  and  cocoonery  belonging  to  a  company, 
which  appears  to  be  under  excellent  management. 
They  have  already  fed  400,000  worms  on  the  wild 
mulberry — a  number  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  fo- 
liage to  a  considerable  distance  round  ;  but  by 
great  exertions  they  were  able  to  obtain  a  tolerable 
supply.  Perhaps  the  largest  cocoonery  erected  lor 
the  present  year's  operations,  is  that  belonging  to 
an  incorporated  company  at  Burlington.  This 
ancient  city,  recently  in  rather  a  decaying,  cer- 
tainly not  in  an  improving  condition,  has  put  on  a 
new  aspect,  since  its  inhabitants  have  been  so  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  multicaulis. 
From  its  early  adoption  of  this  culture,  and  the 
spirit  with  wliich  it  has  been  prosecuted,  it  has 
taken  the  lead  of  all  other  places,  and  has  been 
able  to  give  the  law  in  every  thing  pertaining  to 
multicaulis.  The  slock  of  the  Burlington  cocoon- 
ery is  taken  by  persons  who  are  growing  the  trees, 
each  of  whom  is  to  furnish  his  proportion  of  Ibliage; 
the  company  having  no  plantation  attached  to 
their  buildings.  The  house  is  two  stories  high, 
and  117  feet  in  length.  From  the  great  number 
of  trees  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  Irom  the  judg- 
ment and   igxperiencc  of  the  directors,  «hc  most 
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succes^lul  recalls  mny  be  anliciprtied.  In  the  early 
part  of  fliis  month,  they  commenced  with  about 
150.000  worm?,  under  the  immediate  care  ol"  a 
peiisihie  and  inteiliirerst  female,  Irom  the  silk-fjrow- 
iiifj  district  orCoiinerticut.  The  Mp.=prs.  Cheneys, 
vvliose  cocoonery  is  situated  on  the  Delaware, 
about  two  miles  above  Burliuirton,  are  making 
preparations  !o  iced  silkworms  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  accordiuij  to  the  most  approved  modes. 
One  ol'  the  tiim  is  now  in  France,  and  another  has 
very  recently  returned  from  that  country.  Ttiey 
went  lliere  for  ihe  purpose  of  inquiring:  into  the 
imnrovements  wliicli  liave  been  made  vvitiiin  a 
ft^w  years  in  the  art  of  rearing  worms,  by  eminent 
French  culturists.  They  are  now  introdLicing  into 
their  cocoonery  the  "improved  svstem"  of  ventila- 
tion and  feedini'',  of  wliicii  IVl.  D'Arcet  is  the  au- 
tiioi.  Their  fi.xtures  were  not  completed,  l)ut  as 
far  as  they  had  been  yet  able  to  adopt  (hem,  the 
results  were  not  only  chcerinjr,  but  astonishing. 
JV'l.  D'Arcet's  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating, 
is  hy  hot  air  furnaces  f-laced  in  ilie  cellar,  at  each 
end  of  the  huiUling,  i)y  which  tiie  external  air  is 
heated  when  necestiiry,  and  conveyed  through 
pi[)es  into  the  feeding  room  above.  An  equable 
temperature  is  by  this  means  reariilv  preserved, 
and  a  continual  circulation  kept  up.  The  JNlessrs. 
Cheneys'  furnaces  were  not  set  up  ;  and  in  the 
n)ean  time  'hey  were  usiriij  a  common  anthracite 
pn)ve,  fixe<l  in  the  middle  of  ihe  room,  with  a  long 
horizontal  pipe  lor  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  Tiie 
mercury  was  kept  as  near  as  possib'e  at  75  de- 
grees. They  were  (ceding  al-.out  250,000  of  the 
coumion  uray  worms,  the  first  iiatching  of  whicii 
was  on  ihe  30th  of  June.  I  saw  them  on  ihe  fiili 
of  July,  at  which  time  they  had  ixone  Ihrouirli  the 
first  moultinir,  and  a  few  were  hecoming  tor|>iil  the 
eecond  time.  'I'he  worms  were  fiul  on  chopped 
leaves,  eighteen  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  with 
an  interval  of  a  few  hours'  repose  in  the  middle  of 
the  nigtit.  Under  this  f()rcin.i^  system,  tiie  worms, 
alter  showing  general  sIl^us  of  torpor,  pass  through 
their  mouhings  and  waken  up  with  great  unili)r- 
mity  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  liours;  and  ilieir 
ordinary  term  of  existence  is  abridged  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Tlie  diderence  in  size  between  worms  of 
two  successive  days'  hatching  would  be  incredible 
to  those  who  had  not  seen  ii.  It  wil  he  hi«rldy  iti- 
teresling  to  know  the  final  results  of  this  experi- 
ment, which  it  is  hoped  will  be  speedily  laid  be- 
fore the  public;  fi)r  a  minute  diary  was  kept  of 
their  treatment  and  prnirress.  The  createst  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  is  from  the  substilnuon  of 
the  stove  Icr  the  fiirnace.  The  effect  of  stoves 
wiih  constant  fires,  as  was  the  case  with  theirs, 
and  supplied  moreover  vviih  anthracite  coal,  is  to 
decompose  the  atmosphere  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. To  visitors,  the  respiration  was  difficult  and 
oppiessive  ;  liut  ii  wa«  not  so  to  the  attendants 
wiio  were  constantly  in  the  room.  That  the  svs- 
tein  of  heated  air  however  has  heen  hisrhlv  suc- 
cessful iti  France,  there  can  he  no  doubt.  I  had 
the  (rratifii-ation  of  Inokinir  iu'o  srvpral  Fieiicb 
works  which  Messrs.  Cheneys  had  impnrted  :  one 
of  which  was  a  s\'nopsis  of  the  'reaim*^nt  and  re- 
Bulls  of  rearintr  silk-wotnis  on  this  sv^s'pm.  ui'dor 
the  fillowingr  title:  '■^Tableau  f^ynoptiqiie.  piiMie 
sur  Zes  auspices  dii,  minislre  da  comme.'ce  et  Va.  rt- 
ciilture.  Elucalion  hative  npre^  Ics  vifth'  des  de 
M.  Camille  Beauvais  et  les  prnccdes  di  venfilniion 


I  M.  jy jlrcei.''''*  The  table  has  a  number  of 
columns;  the  first  shows  the  ages  of  the  worms 
I  and  the  time  of  moulting;  the  eecond  contains 
drawings,  neatly  engraved  and  colored,  of  the  pro- 
'  grcssive  sizes  of  the  woitns  during  each  succcpsive 
day,  and  also  of  the  cocoons,  moths  and  effirs ; 
another  column  gives  the  temperature;  another, 
tlie  number  of  meals  in  the  24  hours;  another, 
the  weight  of  Ibod,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  re- 
sults are  as  follows  :  the  first  moulting  is  on  the 
5th  day,  the  second  on  the  8th  day,  &c.  They 
began  to  spin  in  24  dajs,  in  30  tiays  the  cocoons 
were  all  fiirmed,  and  in  40  days  the  moths  had  cut 
out.  Until  the  first  moulting  they  were  fed  every 
hour,  or  24  times  a  day ;  between  the  first  and  se- 
cond moultinge  IS  times  a  day.  The  number  of 
meals  was  gradually  reduced  to  8  limes  a  day  in 
the  last  ase.  The  progress  of  Messrs.  Cheneys' 
worms  was  even  more  rapid  than  that  indicated 
by  the  table.  Another  work  contained  a  "De- 
scription of  a  healthy  cocoonery,"  by  M.  D'Arcet, 
illustrated  by  numerous  plates.  It  is  doubted, 
however,  by  many  skilful  culluriste  in  this  coun- 
try, whether  we  shall  derive  any  benefit  from  con- 
ductinrr  the  "education"  of  the  worm,  in  such  an 
artificial  manner  as  it  is  under  the  improved  French 
system.  Our  climate,  they  say,  is  naturally  favor- 
able to  ihe  rearing  of  silk  worms;  and  with  good 
care  they  begin  to  spin  in  from  30  to  32  days. 
But  we  have  frequently  weather  of  several  days 
duration,  especially  in  May,  and  even  as  late  ae 
the  1st  of  July,  which  is  cool,  rainy  and  uiicons- 
fortable.  At  such  times  the  worms  are  ijieatly  re- 
vived by  the  warmth  of  a  brisk  fire.  They  may 
do  well  without  it,  it  is  true,  but  they  do  better 
with  it.  The  eilk-wnrm  has  been  so  long  sub- 
jected to  artificial  treatment,  that  if  is  leaeonalde 
10  suppose  it  cannot  be  made  hm  artificial,  as  long 
as  i;s  health  and  condbrt  are  |iromoted.  But  ihig 
poinl'will  be  soon  settled  by  the  exjieiiments  of  our 
pe()|,>Ie,  who  are  always  attem[)iiiig  to  discover  (he 
shortest  way  to  attain  their  ends.  At  present  we 
are  in  'he  infancy  ol"  the  art.  We  havenoB\s- 
tem  ;  and  as  a  community,  we  have  but  little  prac- 
tical  knowledge.  Let  every  one  improve  ilie  talent 
which  has  been  coinniiited  to  him,  and  contribute 
Ins  mite  to  the  general  stock  ;  and  tiie  happiest  ef- 
iecl.=  may  be  anticipated. 

Jvhj  20th,  183D. 


SEASOIC,  CHIXCri-EUC;  AXD  CHEAT. 

For  thfi  Faiuifrs'  R^^^sijior. 

Nelson,  July  I'lth,  1839. 
Drought  distressing  in  these  pans  lo  all  cropc, 
Cliinch-bug  ravaging  Ihe  corn  which  had  pre- 
viously willed  from  the  fbimer  cause.  Unless  rain 
come  ^oon,  we  shall  have  a  bad  propped.  By  ihe 
bye — tliis  year,  I  think,  should  i=etllethe  ch^at  con- 
troversy finally  and  iia-ever.  Whole  fields  in  tf.is 
•■ind  the  county  of  B.ickinffhrim.  and  perhaps  e!.-e- 

*  t^yiioptical  Table,  pubhshed  under  the  auspices  of 
Ihe  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  Hasteiipd 
rearing  of  silk-vrorms,  according:  to  tha  methods  of 
M.  Camille  Beauveis,  nnd  th«  plnn  of  T-prtilation  of 
M.  D'Arcnt.— Ep. 
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where,  which  were  reaped  last  year,  were  lliis  sea- 
Ron  covered  with  cheat,  which  urew  thick  enou<rh 
in  many  ca!=os  lo  he  niowiui  for  liay  ;  not  a  fitalk 
(>f  wheat  in  the  whole.  The  drouijjht  of  hist  sea- 
son prevented  ihe  shnitered  <^rain  from  comin<^  up 
on  the  stubble  fields,  until  hue  enough  lo  escape 
injury  from  insects  or  other  con)mon  causes,  and 
the  ground  about  tlie  routs,  being  uncultivated  and 
hard,  ar  tbii  branches  being  too  thick-set,  and 
Foots  shallow,  or  some  other  cause,  I  suppose 
strangled  Ihe  stalks,  cut  oH'  the  nutriment,  and  so 
occasioned  the  degeneracy  of  lh,e  grain.  I  am 
dispot^ed  to  I'avor  the  first  theory  I'rom  the  fact  of  a 
gentleman  in  Buckinirham  having,  as  1  learn, 
reaped  500  bushels  of  wheat  from  a  stubble  field 
o.f  iiist  year,  which  had  been  much  rooted  up  by 
ilog?  during  the  winter,  (and  thus  received  what 
may  have  been  equivalent  to  a  partial  ploughing 
or  harrowing,)  while  the  adjacent  field  oia  neigh- 
bor, similarly  circumstanced,  except  that  it  was 
untouched;  produced  nothing  but  cheat. 

I  have  h-eretofbre  been  skeptical  on  this  subject, 
notwithstanding  the  dwided  convictions  of  many 
very  intelligent  and  credible  gentlemen  with  whom 
I  liad  conferred  on  the  tojiic ;  nay,  had  joined 
in  tiie  ridicule  of  an  idea  apparently  so  unphiloso- 
phi:cal,  St)  directly  op|)Osed  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  nature ;  had  even  thought  it  impossi- 
ble, and  that  any  man  of  sense  who  could  enter- 
tain it,  must,  quoa4  hoc,  be  under  some  strange 
Jiallucinalion.  But  I  yield  lo  the  evidence  ol' 
sense,  exhibited  on  so  broad  a  scale  as  seems  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  imposition. 


THE    CHIKCH-BUGS. 

To  ttiu  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Dinwiddle,  July  ISth,  1839. 

The  chinch-bugs  being  S'->  destructive  last  spring 
amongst  our  wlieat  and  oat  crops,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  1  lelt  well  assured  our  corn  fields 
would  be  anijiiy  supplied  with  them  after  harvest. 
I  then  concluded  tlie  next  time  1  went  to  Peters- 
burg lo  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister, hoping  that  some  of  your  subscribers  would 
discover  something  respecting  the  chinch-bugs 
Utat  would  be  of  considerable  service  to  me.  My 
calculation  as  ye,t  has  not  been  realized,  but,  take 
it  on  the  whole,  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
However,  so  far  as  the  chinch-bugs  are  concerned, 
vny  calculations  have  been  realized  beyond  my  ex- 
pect ai  ions. 

A  lew  days  beH^re  I  commenced  harvesting,  I 
was  wallcitiiT  over  one  of  my  corn  fields  that  con- 
tained aboiu  forty  odd  acres,  I  examined  Bomething 
like  eight  nr  ten  stalks  in  different  directions  of  the 
field,  and  lliere  were  some  few  on  every  stalk  ex- 
cept two.  And  they  have  continued  lo  increase 
ever  since  in  spots,  beyond  calculation.  Where 
they  had  their  origin,  or  where  they  will  end,  I 
leave  it  to  others  more  competent  to  tell  than  I  am. 

As  I  am  quite  t\  young  man,  and  this  is  the  first 
year  that  1  have  settled  down  to  larminij,  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  that  I  shall  he  able  to  give  as  cor- 
rect and  satisfactory  an  account  ag  you  and  your 
rimders  may  desire.  It  appears  that  the  chinch- 
bugs  made  their  appearance  this  last  lime,  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  although  there  was  not 
puch  complaint  until  year  before  last ;  and  they 


have  continued  to  increase,  and  make  their  ap 
pearance  much  sooner  in  the  spring,  and  have  been* 
more  destructive  every  year  since.  'I'liey  are 
small  and  l)lack,  with  while  wings.  In  their  form 
they  are  close  and  compact,  and  appear  to  be  of  a 
hardy  nature.  {  think  they  are  pretty  much  the 
size  of  a  bed  chinch.  Whatever  kind  of  crop  they 
get  among  they  stick  around  il  next  to  the  ground;, 
although  I  have  seen  them  scaii£red  ail  over  the 
stalks  of  corn,  the  blades,  and  even  down  into  ifie 
hud.  There  were  a  great  many  experiments  tried 
last  year,  and  are  likewise  trying  this  year  to  destroy 
them,  hut  the  result  of  any  experiment  that  has- 
lieen  tried  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  lo  speak 
of  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  I  was  infornnd 
a  lew  days  since  by  one  of  my  neighbors,  that 
those  who  examined  the  old  fields  early  last  spring 
discovered  there  were  a  great  many  chinch-bugs 
about  in  the  l)room  straw  ;  and  I  have  heard  from 
another  source  that  a  farmer  on  examining  into- 
his  old  corn  stalks  discovered  a  great  many  con- 
cealed inside  of  the  stalk.  I  am  disposed  lo  think 
that  if  the  farmers  would  all  turn  in  early  next 
spring  and  burn  over  the  woods  and  old  fields,  and, 
likewise  burn  up  the  old  corn  stalks,  it  would  de- 
stroy I  hem  in  a  great  measure. 

It  is  the  opinion  ol'some  larmeis  thai  if  it  should 
turn  in  wet  weather  that  they  will  not  be  as  de- 
structive as  they  otherwise  would  be.  But  it  is 
said  by  others  that  the  wet  weailier  will  do  no 
good  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  opinion  of 
ihe  Ibrmer  is  founded  on  riwht  reasoning.  The 
ijreatest  quantity  I  ever  saw  togetlier  was  in  a 
lijrmer's  wheat  patch  soon  after  Ihe  wheat  was 
cut.  About  in  spots  Ihe  grass  was  completely  killed 
out.  and  nearly  every  kind  ol' vegetation  was  stuck 
with  them.  Dekmaek. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PROPER  SELECTION  OF  SILK- 
WORMS' EGGS.  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
NORTHERN    AND    SOUTHERN    EGGS. 

In  the  last  number,  we  stated  that  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  a  successful  result  in  rearing 
silk-worms  to  have  eggs  of  a  good  and  healthy 
stock,  and  especially  of  home  or  southern,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  northern  source  of  supply.  Later  and 
numerous  facts  have  so  much  confirmed  that  opi- 
nion, that  we  deem  it  proper  to  repeat  and  lo  en- 
deavor to  enforce  it. 

The  recent  and  new  demand  for  silk-worms' 
eggs  in  thia  region,  induced  sundry  orders  to  be 
sent  to  the  north,  the  point  to  which  our  country- 
men send  for  every  thing  wanted,  even  when  a 
little  search  might  provide  better  articles  nearer 
home.  The  supplies  of  northern  eggs  were  fur- 
nished to  Petersburg,  and  thence  to  the  adjacent 
country,  from  sundry  different  sources,  through 
different  channels,  and  were  of  different  varieties 
of  worm?.  There  were  also  several  small  parcels 
of  Virginian  eggs,  and  a  larger  stock  from  East 
Tennessee.  Ten  ounces  of  the  latter  stock  hatch- 
ed prematurely  (beginning  on  April  13lh,)  and 
being  unsalable,  the  eggs  were  given  away  to  all 
persons  who  would  take  them,  for  trials  of  rearing. 
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Bv  this  accidental  loss  to  the  owner,  a  inost  im- 
portant gain  has  been  made  l)y  the  public;  for,  in 
this  mannner,  perhaps  fil'iy  or  more  individuals, 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of  feeding 
worms,  have  been  induced  to  make  experiments. 
Nor  were  these  experiments  confined  to  this 
neighborhood;  for  the  hatching  worms  were  car- 
ried to  points  nearly  100  miles  apart.  So  far  as  we 
Iiave  heard,  (and  carei'ul  inquiry  has  been  made,) 
every  person  who  experimented  in  feeding  these 
worms,  and  other  parcels  from  home-laid  eggs, 
(wiih  a  single  exception  which  will  be  hereal'ier 
named,)  was  successful  in  the  rearing,  unless  with 
such  gross  neglect,  or  bad  treatment,  that  success 
was  impossible.  And  on  the  other  hand,  of  all 
the  many  previously  designed,  and  mostly  more 
careful  and  better  conducted  rearings,  from  northern 
ggs  bought  in,  or  for  this  town,  not  one  has  been 
uccesslul,  so  far  as  we  have  learned;  and  there 
are  but  ftjw  that  may  not  be  considered  equivalent 
to  total  failure.  The  great  difference  has  been  in 
general  if  not  universal  healthiness  and  hardiness 
of  worms  of  southern  stock,  and  general  and 
sometimes  universal  feebleness,  disease,  and  final- 
ly death,  of  the  northern  broods.  Such  likewise 
have  been  the  general  results  elsewhere  that  we 
have  heard  from,  but  with  some  few  exceptions  of 
healthy  and  good  products  fioni  particular  feed- 
ings of  northern  worms. 

In  the  various  cases  under  our  own  observation, 
or  derived  from  neighboring  gentlemen  with 
whom  we  have  frequent  intercourse,  these  results 
have  been  the  more  striking,  because  in  some  in- 
stances the  same  individual  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful with  worms  of  southern  stock,  and  as 
eminently  unsuccessful  with  northern.  Sometimes 
ihes;^  difTerent  results  were  found  in  different 
broods  hatched  at  the  same  time,  kept  in  the  same 
apartment,  and  throughout  treated  alike.  We 
could  stale  particulars  of  many  such  experiments, 
on  the  most  unquestionable  auihorit}',  which 
would  fully  sustain  these  general  statements;  but 
it  would  be  an  unnecessary  extension  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  is  not  called  for,  unless  the  statements 
should  he  qu'^siioned.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  if  the  rearings  hereabout 
had  been  made  altogether,  (as  they  were  mostly,) 
from  northern  eggs,  and  if  there  had  been  no  other 
experience  to  show  different  results,  that  all  con- 
fidence in  the  culture  would  have  been  lost,  and 
every  new  beginner  would  have  been  discouraged 
and  disgusted,  and  probably  would  have  abandon- 
ed all  thought  of  prosPciMing  the  business.  Jiut 
luckily,  there  were  enough,  though  smaller  and 
less  careful  trials,  from  home-raised  stock,  to  show 
entirely  different  and  highly  successful  results;  and 
more  especially  was  it  fortunate  for  the  cause  of 


silk-culture,  that  (he  accidental  hatching  of  what 
seems  to  be  the  most  hardy  and  valuable  stock, 
should  have  spread  that  stock,  and  established  its 
value,  through  an  extensive  region  of  our  coun- 
try. 

One  of  the  most  careful  and  best  provided  of  all 
the  new  culturists,  T.  S.  Pleasants  of  Bellona, 
was  one  of  those  who  obtained,  and  reared  with 
entire  success,  eome  of  these  southern  eggs;  and 
he  has  since  lost  totally,  by  disease,  the  worms  of 
three  ounces  of  eggs,  ("mammoth-white,")  of 
northern  product.  In  communicating  this  and 
other  such  facts  to  us,  and  slating  his  concurrence 
in  our  opinion  as  to  the  general  worlhlessness  of 
eggs  received  here  from  the  north,  he  expresses 
his  astonishment  at  the  strangeness  of  the  facts, 
and  asks  whether  the  change  and  difference  of 
climate  can  produce  the  effects.  We  think  not. 
Our  opinion  is,  as  before  stated,  that  to  have  a 
healthy  brood  of  worms,  it  is  essential  that  the  pa- 
rent Slock  should  have  been  healthy;  and  we  in- 
fer that  the  northern  eggs,  sent  here,  produce  un- 
healthy worms,  not  merely  because  they  come 
from  the  north,  but  because  they  are  generally  also 
the  product  of  feeble  or  diseased  parent  stocks. 
Deeming  the  climate  of  Virginia  to  be  much  bel- 
ter for  silk-worms  than  that  of  the  slates  north  of 
Maryland,  W'e  should  expect  that  eggs  of  the  same 
kind,  and  the  broods  treated  alike,  would  produce  a 
better  progeny,  and  better  eggs  from  them,  here 
than  there.  But  that  would  be  but  a  trivial  circum- 
stance compared  to  others  which  probably  are  of 
very  extensive  if  not  general  operation.  Every 
rearing  of  worms,  even  if  among  the  most  heal- 
thy and  productive  in  general,  has  many  individ- 
uals comparatively  feeble,  which  spin  cocoons  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value,  and  scarcely  worth  the  attempting 
to  reel.  Being  fit  fornothing  elsp,  it  is  probable  that 
these  worst  cocoons  are  usually  selected  to  furnish 
eggs  for  sale;  and  that  to  this  mode  of  selection 
llie  southern  purchasers  fi-om  northern  dealers  are 
indebted  for  the  general  worlhlessness  of  the  eggs 
obtained.  And  if  the  toorst  stock  is  chosen  to 
fiirnish  eggs,  we  may  be  supplied  with  worthless 
eggs  even  near  home,  without  resorting  to  the 
north.  Even  if  such  selection  of  the  worst  and 
most  diseased  has  not  been  actually  made  by  de- 
sign, it  is  certain  that  the  recent  and  present  great 
demand  for  eggs,  has  caused  the  worst  as  well  as 
the  best  of  every  brood  to  be  suffered  to  produce 
eggs  for  market;  and  thus  if  a  parcel  of  eggs 
contained  any  that  were  from  good  and  suitable 
stock,  it  also  necessarily  contained  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  worst  description. 

The  applications  of  these  facts  is  obvious,  and 
should  by  no  means  be  neglected  by  any  one  who 
hopes  for  success.     After  obtaining  a  first  stock, 
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as  carefully  as  may  be,  every  one  shoulil  raise  liis 
own  eiiffs,  and  only  from  the  best  cocoons,  and  the 
most  hcaliliy  of  the  worms.  And  iliose  who 
have  to  buy,  ought  if  possible  to  obtain  their  eggs 
from  liidse  on  whom  they  can  rely  lljr  son)e  care 
and  honesty  in  the  manner  of  producing  eggs  for 
sale,  and  (or  truih  in  the  characters  and  descrip- 
tions reported. 

A  sintrlc  exception  was  named  above  to  (he  oth- 
erwise universal  healthiness  and  success  ol" worms 
of  southern  origin.  'J'hese  were  from  eggs  of  one 
particular  rearing  of  1S38.  Of  a  portion  of  these 
we  lost  every  one,  (by  the  contagious  disease  called 
"the  yellows,")  while  the  worms  of  two  other 
kinds,  (also  l)oth  souihcrn,)  in  the  same  house,  did 
as  well  as  very  bad  arrangements  and  rough  treat- 
ment permilted.  Three  other  persons  who  were 
supplied  vvilh  eggs  from  that  same  stock,  also  lost 
every  one  of  their  worms.  These  exceptions,  so  far 
ns  they  go,  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  such 
results  being  caused  by  the  eggs  being  obtained 
from  a  diseased  stock.  For  though  less  likely  to 
occur,  a  southern  stock  may  be  as  feeble,  or  dis- 
eased, and  as  unfit  to  breed  from,  as  any  of  the 
northern. 

But  even  when  there  is  not  much  disease  ex- 
hibited in  a  brood,  and  when  the  rearing,  if  taken 
alone,  miglit  be  deemed  quite  sui^cessful,  we  have 
found  much  difference  in  the  time  of  fi^eding  worms 
of  southern  and  northern  origin;  and  a  few  days 
added  to  the  time  required  lor  rearing,  is  alone  a 
very  serious  objection,  on  account  of  the  greater 
expense  of  labor,  of  food,  and  the  longer  exposure 
fo  the  risk  of  injury.  We  have  just  finished  the 
rearing  ot"  lour  small  broods,  for  experiment  and 
comparison,  of  the  following  diflierent  kinds  of 
silk- worms. 

No.  1.  Southern.  Large  gray  worms,  producing 
orange  cocoons,  a  second  hatching,  from  the  eggs  of 
one  female,  laid  this  season,  and  of  the  kind  which 
had  hatched  first  prematurely  in  April. 

No.  2.  Southern.  Smaller  while  worms,  jiro- 
ducing  sulphur-colored  cocoons,  also  a  second 
hatching  of  this  season. 

No.  3.   Northern.     "Yellow  maminoth." 

No.  4.  Northern.     "Pea-nut"  kind. 

All  were  hatched  from  the  18lh  to  the  20(h  of 
June  ;  and  the  worms  were  kept  on  the  same  ta- 
ble, fed  and  attended  to  by  the  same  persons,  and 
treated  throughout  with  equal  care;  and  the  re- 
sults were  as  follows  : 

The  two  southern  kinds  did  very  well;  some 
few  (not  exceeding  2  per  '■ent.,)  in  their  latter 
stages  appeared  yellowish  and  diseased,  and  were 
thrown  away  as  soon  as  observed,  for  fi^-ar  of  in- 
fecting a  highly  prized  stock  ;  and  one  or  two 
others  of  each  parcel  died  after  beginning  to  spin. 
The  earliest  of  the  large  gray,  (No.  1,)   began  to 


spin  at  23  days  old — and  the  last  on  the  29lh.  The 
smaller  sul  phur-colored  (No.  2,)  were  about  a  day 
later  in  beginning,  and  the  most  sluggisii  of  them 
were  more  behind  the  slowest  of  the  gray.  The 
"mammoth"  worms  (No.  3,)  were  not  only  slower 
in  progress,  but  smaller  at  the  same  times,  than  the 
southern  gray  worms  (No.  1,)  though  they  finally 
reached  about  the  same  size.  Three-fourths  of 
their  number  were  thrown  away,  as  diseased. 
The  first  beginning  of  them  to  spin  was  at  29  days 
old.  The  "pea-nut"  eggs  (No.  4,)  were  known  to 
have  been  of  a  healihy  stock,  (raised  l»y  S. 
Whitmaish,  esq.,  Massachusetts,)  and  the  parent 
worms  had  been  properly  selected  for  breeding; 
and  fiom  i)arl  of  the  same  eggs,  T.  S.  Pleasants 
at  Bellona,  has  raised  this  season,  and  has  done 
well.  In  our  smaller  trial,  though  the  losses 
by  disease  were  very  considerable,  still  the  rear- 
ing may  be  considered  successlijl  as  to  final 
product.  Uut  these  were  six  days  later  in  be- 
ginning to  form  cocoons  than  the  large  gray 
worms,  (No.  1,)  and  at  29  days  old,  the  first  were 
lieginning  to  spin,  with  the  latest  of  the  others. 
This  is  the  only  case  known  with  certainty  of 
northern  eggs  of  best  quality,  and  of  a  good  kind. 

The  first  moths  from  the  cocoons  of  the  large 
gray  worms,  came  out  on  the  24;h  of  July,  (the37ih 
day  from  the  hatching  of  the  e<iirs,)  and  therefore, 
li-oin  the  13lh  uf  April,  to  July  25ih,  when  the  first 
of  the  third  were  laiti,  there  were  three  successions 
of  eggs  in  existence,  within  103  da^'s.  Of  this 
parcel  (No.  1,)  the  eggs  were  not  counted,  but  it  is 
believed  that  all  hatched,  and  that  the  after  losses 
ilid  not  exceed,  if  they  reached,  4  per  cent.  The 
product  was  204  cocoons,  nearly  all  very  firm,  and 
nf  excellent  quality.  Of  the  "pea-nut"  eggs,  1297 
by  actual  count,  about  1100  hatched,  anti  all  made 
from  them  were  485  good  cocoons,  and  57  soil  and 
imperfect — showing  a  loss  by  disease  of  about  50 
per  cent.,  of  the  hatching. 

The  greater  slowness  of  growthof  the  "pea-nut" 
kind  we  expect  to  diminish  in  our  climate,  and  pro- 
bably may  disappear  by  another  year;  and  in  all 
other  respects  they  seem  to  he  an  excellent  kind,  in- 
ferior only,  as  we  believe  from  our  little  experience, 
to  the  hardy  gray  worm.  The  cocoons  of  this  se- 
cond brood  of  the  latter  are  firmer  and  bet'er  than 
those  of  the  first  hatching.  If  the  eggs  of  these 
should  again  hatch,  making  ihree  successive  rear- 
ings  from  the  same  stock  in  a  year,  there  will  be 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  quality  of  repetition 
in  hatching  will  have  become  a  fixed  quality,  and 
thereby  a  new  two-crop  variety  produced.  The 
pea-nut  cocoons  are  remarkably  firm.  The  sulphur 
colored  (No.  1,)  we  would  reject,  (even  if  it  has 
become  a  two-crop  worm,)  on  account  of  its  small 
size.  The  "yellow-mammoth,"  if  to  be  judged  by 
the  result  of  this  rearing,  we  consider  as  feeble, 
unproductive,  and  wonhless,  and  not  possessing  in 
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any  considerable  degree  even   the  very  doubtful 
merit  of  unusually  large  size. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  iiave  seen  in 
Morris's  Silk  Farmer  of  July  22nd,  thai  the  cur- 
rent price  in  Philadelphia  of"  silk-worciis'  egtrs 
was  "$20  the  ounce,  on  the  muslin,  equal  to  $40 
the  ounce  of  net  eggs."  Sundry  persons  in  and 
near  this  town  have  raised  eggs,  and  have  them 
for  sale,  and  have  not  yet  eold  lor  more  than  at  $5 
the  ounce  (actual  and  honest  weight,)  lor  one-crop, 
and  $10  lor  two-crop  eggs.  The  latter  kind  can 
scarcely  be  prevented  from  hatching  in  summer, 
and  therelbre  have  already  been  mostly  lost. 


MUD    FOR    MANURE. 

From  ttie  Maine  Farmer. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — A  few  years  since  I  read  a 
comnumication  li-om  the  'New  England  Farmer' 
ori  the  subject  of  the  leaves  of  trees  as  a  manure. 
It  was  :rom  the  pen  of  a  good  farmer  who,  it  would 
peeni,  employed  every  method  within  Ins  power  to 
increase  the  cjuantiiy  of  his  manure  by  artificial 
means.  This  writer  slated  that  a  very  few  loads 
of"  the  leaves  of  irees,  mixed  each  year  with  the 
manure  of  the  barn  yard,  is  excellent,  but  that 
large  qunntities  is  po?iiively  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion. 1  thiidi  1  can  stale  one  case  which  may  go 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made 
by  this  writer.  I  lia\e  a  piece  of  land  which  has 
been  for  many  years  improved  as  a  <iarden.  A 
ibrook  which  Ibrmerly  ran  throuirh  this  garden, 
but  which  has  changed  the  direction  of  its  current 
lel"t  a  copious  deposit  of"  mud,  or  the  matter  of  de- 
cayed leaves  of  trees. 

A  superficial  observer  on  examination  of  the 
soil  of  this  garden  would  assert  at  once  that  an 
abundant  crop  of  almost  any  kind  could  be  raised 
upon  the  same.  'J'hree  years  ago  I  manured  this 
garden  wiih  good  barn  yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
80  loads  per  acre.  I  expected  that  the  succeeding 
crops  would  be  very  great,  but  I  was  disappointed  : 
ray  crops  in  my  other  fields,  where  the  soil  did  not 
appear  to  contain  one  half  of  the  lertility  of  this 
garden,  were  much  greaier.  I  concluded  that  my 
garden  had  been  so  long  in  tillage  that  it  was  ren- 
dered unproductive  on  that  account,  and  the  last 
year  I  seeded  the  same  down  to  grass.  I  shall 
continue  this  garden  in  grass  a  year  or  tvvo,  when 
I  shall  convert  it  again  to  tillage.  I  suspect  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  infertility  of  this  garden  is 
owing  to  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil, 
or  as  the  writer  albresaid  would  liave  it,  there  is 
too  much  of  the  matter  of  decayed  leaves  ol' trees 
brought  on  by  this  brook.  Now  shall  I  seek  the 
proper  remedy?  Lime  undoubtedly  is  the  very 
thing  wanted  in  this  case.  Wlien  I  break  up  this 
garden  again  I  shall  sow  upon  the  same  a  liberal 
portion  of  good  lime. 

When  the  comnmnication  of  the  writer  afore- 
said appeared,  the  editor  of"  the  'N.  E.  Farmer,' 
recommended  to  him  the  use  of  lime  mixed  wiih 
the  leaves  in  ihe  form  of  compost.  Some  kinds 
of  mud  will  make  a  most  excellent  manure  with- 
out being  mixed  with  lime  ;  but  I  think  that  lar- 
mers  who  practice  haulinglarge  quantities  of  mu<'k 
Irom   swanipB  and  other  places,  where  the  nialc- 


rials  are  composed  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the  re- 
mains of  decayed  leaves  of  trees,  &.c.,  should  mix 
lime  in  abundance  with  the  same  previous  to  ap- 
plying it  to  the  soil.  Lime  will  correct  ail  ill- 
eHecis  on  land  that  may  have  been  injured  by  an 
application  of  this  kind  of  manure.  R. 

Ramjhrd,  May,  1S39. 


CHIKCH-BUG. 


For  tlie  Farmers'  Uegister. 

Surry,  July  lOth,  1839. 

#*         *#         »         #«# 

The  chinch-bug  is  on  every  farm  that  I  have 
seen  or  heard  from  in  the  county.  It  is  quite 
amusing  to  hear  of  the  remedies  used  to  destroy 
theai  ;  some  tar  their  corn,  others  oil  it,  others 
again  try  to  scald  them  to  death  with  hot  water. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  state  that  none  of  the 
remedies  do  the  least  good.  This  year  on  Itirms 
where  they  have  just  made  their  debut  the  corn 
crop  will  be  cut  short  at  least  a  fourth,  and  lor  the 
next  year  I  believe  many  would  l)e  willing  to  com- 
promise and  take  half  a  crop.  You  have  no  idea 
what  an  awful  sensation  they  have  produced 
among  the  farmers;  very  many  are  frightened  al- 
most unto  dealii,  imagining  that  a  famine  with  all 
iis  horrible  consequences  is  almost  at  their  thres- 
hold. From  thei."  imaiense  prolificity  they  will  be 
enabled  to  do  crreal  ddiuase.        »     *     #     *     * 


MONTHLY     COMMERCIAL     REPORT. 

For  tlie  Fanners'  Register. 

The  news  from  England  to  the  6th  of  this  month 
is  very  unfavorable.  The  pressure  for  money 
was  great,  and  the  exchanges  between  Englanti 
and  the  continent  were  so  much  against  ihe  former, 
as  to  continue  the  drain  of"  specie  which  had  ex- 
isted for  some  months  previously,  and  embarrassed 
all  commercial  operations.  The  demand  for  Bri- 
tish manufactures  was  inadequate  to  meet  the 
sums  required  to  pay  lor  grain  and  oiher  commo- 
dities imported,  and  the  deficiency  had  to  be  made 
up  in  gold  and  silver.  The  price  of  wheat  had, 
however,  declined  so  much  on  an  average  as  to 
increase  the  duty  on  flour  from  one  sliilling  to  eight 
shillings  per  l:>arrel ;  the  prospects  ol"  the  growing 
crops  were  liivorable,  and  therelbre,  a  reflux  of 
specie  msy  ere  long  be  anticipated.  Meanwhile, 
however,  much  commercial  distress  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  imports  of  cotton  into  the  kingdom 
were  71  r^OOO  bales  against  973,000  to  same  date 
in  1838  :  iiut  such  liad  been  the  diminished  con- 
sumpiiun,  that  only  432,000  bales  had  been  re- 
quired against  026,000  in  the  first  six  months  of 
ihe  respective  years;  and  at  that  rale,  ilie  slock 
on  hand  was  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  the  remainder  of  the  |)iesent  year.  So 
great  a  change  was  not  anticipated,  and  lieavy 
losses  are  like  to  be  the  result. 

It  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the  receipts  in 
the  various  markets  of  the  U.  Stales  in  1839  will 
he  about  1,350,000  against  1,800,000  bales  in 
1838  ;  but  notwilhstandiuir  this  great  deficiency, 
prices  cannot  be  supported,  and  indeed  the  demand 
has  entirely  ceased,  except  lor  domestic  consump- 
tion.    'I'lic  nominal  pricca  arc  12^  to  14^  cents. 
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The  appearance  of  the  growing  crop  is  favorable 
in  almost  every  portion  of  the  country  where  it  is 
cultivated. 

The  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  have  been  gradu- 
ally declining  for  some  nionlhs  past.  The  recent 
sales  of  flourhave  been  at  ,^5  50,  and  the  stock  of 
old  which  remains  in  tlie  interior  (say  in  the  wes- 
tern states)  is  larger  tiiaii  usual  at  this  season.  In 
every  part  of  the  country,  except  the  middle  re- 
gion of  Virginia  and  Nurth  Carolina,  the  harvest 
is  said  to  be'^the  most  abundant.  Some  weeks  ago 
a  lew  crops  were  sold,  deliverable  in  this  month, 
at  SI  35,  but  recent  contracts  have  been  at  lower 
rates;  rano^jng  down  to  105  or  110  cents,  for  deli- 
very some  tliree  or  lour  weeks  hence.  That  which 
is  now  brought  to  market  for  sale,  commands  110 
to  115  cenis,  if  good  ;  but  there  is  much  inferior 
in  the  crop.  Unless  some  new  and  extensive  de- 
mand arises,  prices  will  be  low  throughout  the 
year.  The  crop  of  oats  is  very  abundant,  and  the 
prospects  lor  corn  were  never  more  favorable. 

Tobacco  of  good  quality  has  maintained  lis 
price,  while  inferior  descriptions  have  declined; 
the  range  of  sales  is  from  84  50  to  818  50;  aene- 
rally  86  50  to  813  50.  The  mspections  in  Virgi- 
nia will  be  about  27,000  hhds.  against  45,000  last 
season,  and  the  deficiency  in  other  states  will  be 
in  as  great  a  proportion.  The  quantity  manufac- 
tured at  home,  is  also  much  dinnnished.  The 
growing  croj)  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  very 
promising,  and  wdl  no  doubt  prove  abundant. 

Internal  exchanges  continue  much  deranged, 
particularly  between  the  wesif-rn  and  Atlantic 
states,  with  a  prospect  of  getting  worse. 

Exchange  on  England  10  per  cent,  premium. 

X. 

July  25,  1839. 


SEASON    AND  CROPS. 

Notwithstanding  the  partial  but  yet  very  de- 
structive depredations  of  the  Hessian  fly  and 
chinch-bug  on  the  wheat  crops  of  eastern  Virgin- 
ia— the  still  continued  ravages  of  the  latter  insect, 
removed  to  the  crops  of  corn — the  unusual  ope- 
ration of  a  severe  spring  drought — and  the  recent 
drought  which  is  beginning  to  operate  injuriously — 
and  though  all  liirmers  have  suH'ered  more  or  less, 
and  some  greatly,  Irom  one  or  more  of  these  inflic- 
tions—slill,  en  the  whole,  there  has  never  been 
known  a  year  of  more  genial  and  bounteous  sea- 
sons, nor  one  when  the  genera!  prospect  lor  all  *he 
ditl'erent  crops  was  so  good.  In  lower  Virginia, 
rain  has  at  no  time  been  so  long  withheld  as  to 
cause  lasting  itijury  to  the  growing  crops— nor  has 
any  material  harm  been  done  by  the  unusual  fre- 
quency and  abundance  of  rain.  Drought  recently 
and  generally  prevailed,  and  threatened  a  disas- 
trous change  to  the  belbre  luxuriant  growth  oi' 
corn;  but  the  danger  has  been  partially  averted  by 
a  most  bountiful  rain  which  fell  on  the  24ih,  though 
it  was  of  very  limited  extent;  and,  as  is  usually 
the  consequence,  they  whose  crops  received  no 
sufficient  share  of  that  blessing,  (and  we  are 
among  the  number,)  may  hope  for  their  turn  in 
the  course  of  a  k\v  days.  The  general  distribu- 
tion of  a  good  rain  now,  or  very  soon,  will  secure 
very  good  average  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco 
throughout  eastern  Virginia. 

Jubj  26lh  1S39. 
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EDMUND  R  U  f  F  I  N,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR, 


r;AIL-ROAI5S    JX    THK    KlXGlU)iM     OF    BKLCtU.M 
COillPARKD     V,!TH     THOSK     liV     T!iE     UKITKD 

statj:s. 

Ej'  liie  Chevalier  De  Gerstner. 

The  rnpid  increase  of  inlornal  improvenienls  in 
I  lie  United  Stales  has  excited  lor  several  years 
public  attention  in  !Onrope.  and  the  friends  ol'lliose 
ituprDvenienis  desired  very  much  a  detailed  report 
on  the  extent  and  progress  of  those  works,  and 
particularly  ot'  rail-mads.  Tiiere  is  no  such  report 
published  in  the  United  States,  and  even  liiose 
pnhli-^iied  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  are 
very  iuiperfert. 

in  1S24  I  had  chaffre  of  the  first  rail-road  on  the 
roniiiicnt  of  Europe  to  connect  the  rivers  Moirhiu 
and  S^anuhe  in  Austria,  hy  a  line  which  is  130 
Miile-!  loniT,  and  since  1832  in  operation.  I  con- 
sn-ucled  in  1S3G  and  1837  the  first  rail-rouil  in 
Rupsia,  Ihim  St.  Petersbnror  lo  Zarskoe-Sido  and 
PawlowsK,  a  line  o!  only  17  miles  in  ienjith,  but 
the  commencement  ol' a  rail-road  o("  420  miles 
iVom  St.  Petersbur<r  to  Moscow.  This  rail-road 
being  likewise  in  Cull  operation,  I  left  Europe  last 
fall,  and  arrived  in  the  Great  Western  on  tiie  15th 
of  November  1838,  at  New  York.  After  a  short 
stay  of  a  lew  days,  !  went  to  Alban}-and  inspected 
nil  rail-roads  between  that  place  and  Lake  Erie  ;  I 
then  proceeded  to  the  eastern  stales  and  visileii 
all  rail-roads  in  Massachusetts,  ami  went  via 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
ihrouixh  Viririiiia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  to  New  Orleans,  always 
visiting  the  rail-road  lines  in  the  different  stales. 
I  went  then  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  am 
now  inspecting  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
western  states  and  some  of  those  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  I  liave  not  yet  seen. 

I  have  already  passed  over  more  than  2000 
toiles  ol'  rail-roads,  and  have  every  where  been  re- 
reived  with  the  greatest  kindness;  the  presidents, 
directors  and  engineers^  of  the  different  rail-road 
lines  gave  me  not  only  nil  their  printed  reports, 
but  laid  before  me,  with  the  greatest  liberality, 
their  books  and  accounts,  in  order  to  give  me  every 
kind  of  information.  I  fulfil  only  my  duty  when 
I  pnblickly  ai'knowledge  that  such  a  liberality 
is  only  lo  be  found  amongst  a  free  and  enlightened 
peofile,  where  all  public  works  are  based  orr  the 
principle  of  publicity,  and  where  secrets  do  not 
exist.  I  wish,  theretbre,  to  make  those  gentlemen, 
to  whom  1  am  so  much  indebted,  anothe;'  com- 
munication, which  will  show  at  the  same  time 
what  has  been  done  during  the  last  years  in  Europe. 
Having  within  a  lew  days  received  llie  last  re- 
ports of  the  Belgian  rail-roads,  I  publish  in  the 
i'ollowing  abstract  the  history  and  progress  of  those 
communications  in  Eeloiium,  together  with  a  com- 
parison of  ihein  with  the  American  rail-ro;'.ds. 

Accordiiig  to  the  facts  collccteii  during  my  tr'a- 
vels  since  my  arrival  in  New  York,  there  are  now 
over  three  thousand  miles  of  rail-roads  completed 
and  in  operation  in  the  United  States;  425  lo.  omo- 
tives,  of  which  the  greatest  number  were  made  in 
*his  rountrv,  run  on  the  sevetal  rail-roads  ;  and  i 
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believe,  that  np  to  the  end  of  1839,  the  length  of 
rail-roads  in  the  Utrited  Stales  may  amount  to 
4100  miles.  The  capital  expended  on  itie  rail- 
roads now  in  operation  is  about  sixty  millions  of 
dollars,  or  at  an  average  cost  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  for  which  sum  the  rail- i-oads,  with 
the  buildings,  have  been  constructed,  and  the  ne- 
cessary locomotives  and  cars  bought. 

Several  rail-roads   have  been   undertaken  with 

insufflcient  means,    and    the   shareholders    found 

I  themselves   under  the  necessity  of  employing  the 

j  income  of  the  first  years  in  impn)ving  the  rail-road", 

j  in    building   engine-houses,  &c.    and    pm'chasing 

I  locomotives  and  care.     In  consequence  of  this,  the 

shareholders  got   during  that   time  no   dividends, 

'  but  the  rail-road  still  yielded  a  good  income.  Other 

I  rail-roads,  when    finished,  paid    from   five   to  ten 

I  per  cent,  income  to  the  sfockliolders;   others  have 

not  yet  paid  any  dividends  for  want  of  a  sufficient 

number  of  passengers  and    fi'eight.     The  average 

result  of  the   rail-roads   now    in  operation    in  the 

United  Slates  is,  that    they  give  a   yearky  interest 

of  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

This  result  must   be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory, 

because  the  greatest  part  of  the  lines  have  only 

been  a  few  years  in  operation. 

On  all  lines  there  is  a  yearly  increase  of  at  leaet 
15  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  gross  inromc,  so  that  even 
those  lines  which  do  not  pay  now,  will  give,  in  a 
few  years,  a  handsome  dividend.  According  to 
^hese  statements,  based  on  the  communication^ 
collected  in  this  country,  I  have  no  iloubt,  that 
the  large  capital  invested  in  rail-roads,  in  the 
United  States,  will  not  only  produce  an  incalcu- 
able  benefit  to  the  country,  but  likewise  pay  the 
shareholders  a  dividend,  which  under  good  man- 
agement, by  the  constant  pro^^ress  in  poulaiion 
and  trade,  must  likewise  from  year  to  year  increase. 
A  good  book-keeping,  and  clear  accounts,  is  in 
every  business  a  matter  of  importance;  rail-roads 
are  new  constructions,  and  experience,  particulalsly 
in  working  them,  is  still  very  much  wanted.  When 
the  superintendent  of  a  rail-road  in  operation  kcepa 
clear  and  distinct  accounts,  he  ^-ill  in  a  few  yeara 
le'irn  bv  experience  what  can  be  improved,  and 
which  items  of  expenses  can  be  reduced.  The 
following  statement  contains  a  manner  of  making 
the  rail-road  accounts,  which  in  my  opinion  must 
prove  very  useful  lor  every  rail-road  company. 

I.  History,  length  and  cost  of  construction  of  the 
jBelgian  rail-roads. 

The  rail- roads,  which  up  to  the  present  tiirig 
have  l>epn  constructeil  in  En<zland  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  had  no  other  object  than  lo  con- 
nect tivo  important  places  of"  the  country,  and  in 
constructing  them,  therelbre,  only  a  local  interest 
more  or  less  prevailed.  That  gpil  roads  nro  to 
be  considei'ed  as  great  thoroughfares,  that  they  can 
form  in  a  country  the  principal  lines  of  interna! 
communication — that,  theref^ire,  (he  means  /of 
their  establishment  shoold  be  such,  as  only  can 
be  raised  by  a  whole  nation,  nobody  in  Europe, 
would  maintah)  previous  to  the  year  1834,  and  \m 
p\en   now  denied    by  mativ    individuftis   of  hij^.h 
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Btundinff  and  iriHueiice.  Belgium,  united  with  I  and  on  one  point  with  Prussia  fGermany)- 
Holland  eince  1815,  had  dislinguislied  itself  in  The  news  of  the  gigantic  work,  undertaken  hy 
Europe,  by  its  fine  roads,  and  magnificient  ca-  |  a  state,  even  not  yet  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
nals;  the  latter,  bcin"  constructed  lor'  the  greatest  |  northern    power^i,  and  with   only  (our   mdhons   of 


part  in  a  level  country,  and  without  locks,  were 
used  not  only  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  but 
also  for  passengers,  especially  the  lower  classes, 
which  there,  more  than  in  any  olhercounlry,  made 
use  of  the  canal  boats  for  their  travels.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  no  individuals  would  ever  have  at- 
tempted to  construct  rail-roads  parallel  and  in  op- 
position to  such  canals  and  turnpike  roads. 

In  the  year  1830,  Belgium  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent of  Holland,  and  elected  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation  its  own  sovereign.  King 
Leopold  I.  soon  discovered,  that  the  country, 
for  its  perfect  tranquillity;  wants  "labor";  a  series 
of  wise  legislation  encouraged  the  nation  to  useful 
and  profitable  enterprises,  and  every  person  with 
talent  and  inclination  found  employment  and  earn- 
ings in  a  country,  which  isolated  from  all  its 
neighbors,  was  confined  to  its  own  resources.  But 
to  gain  the  public  opinion,  a  great  national  work 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  new  government, 
able  to  fill  posterity  with  admiration.  The  time 
was  past  for  Egyptian  pyramids,  for  Roman  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  French  monuments  of  war. 
A  more  useful  monnmcnt.  one  of  peace  and 
inleiiigence,  should  remind  the  nation  oi'  that 
eventful  period.  The  king  ordered  the  whole 
country  to  be  surveyed  by  able  engineers,  the 
necessary  plans  and  estimates  formed,  and  on  the 
first  of  May  1834,  a  law  was  proclaimed,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  system  of  rail-roads  should  be  in- 
troduced through  the  xohole  kingdom,  and  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  state;  on  two  points  (at  Ant- 
werp and  Ostend),  the  rail-roads  were  to  lead  to 
the  seaports,  on  two  points  to  connect  with  France, 


inhabitants,  excited  the  greatest  surprise  in  Europe, 
and  few  only  could  conceive  the  great  results, 
which  this  grand  [iroject  must  necessarily  produce 
on  the  independence  of  the  nation  and  its  internal 
to  elf  are,  Us  commerce  and  industry;  the  Ibrmer 
being  the  principal  aim,  and  the  promotion  of  com- 
merce and  industry  a  subordinate  one,  although 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  una-ble  to  com- 
prehend the  grand  idea  of  the  plan. 

King  Leopold  found  in  his  former  minister 
of  public  works,  Mr.  De  Theux,  and  in  his  suc- 
cessor JVlr.  Nolhonib,  vigorous  supporters.  The  en- 
gineers were  vying  in  the  swift  prosecution  of  the 
work,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years  more  has 
been  done  than  was  expected.  The  enligtened  min- 
ister ISothomb  published  annual  reports  to  the 
legislative  assembly,  besides  other  special  reports 
ot^  the  progress  of  the  works,  in  which  the  public 
in  Europe  find  a  rich  source  of  experience,  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  report  or  work  on  the  subject. 
Europe  has  to  render  thanks  to  the  king,  who 
the  first  realized  such  a  grand  idea,  and  to  his  en- 
lightened minister,  who  judiciously  conducted  the 
work,  and  so  liberally  communicated  its  results. 
The  limited  space  of  this  report  does  not  allow 
a  detailed  extract  from  the  above  mentioned  re- 
ports of  the  minister  Nothonib  and  the  engineers; 
i  shall  therefore  only  give  a  brief  account  contain- 
ing the  results  in  numbers,  and  aliervvards  com- 
pare these  results  with  those  of  rail-roads  in  the 
United  Stales.  The  jbllowing  table  contains  the 
sections  of  the  rail-roads  which  were  opened  until 
the  end  of  1838,  and  their  lengths  in  me'tres  and 
English  miles. 


Section  of  Rail-Road. 

Time  of  opening. 

Lesgth. 

From 

To 

In  French 
Metres. 

In  English 
miles. 

5  iVlay,  1835 

...   20,300, 

12.6 

3  May,  1836, 

23,.'j00, 

14.6 

Malines, 

2  January,  1837, 

...   26,700, 

16.5 

! ...  10  September,  1837, 

23,750, 

14.7 

22  September,  1837, 

17,750 

11.0 

Termonde 

Ghent, 

Waremnie, 

Ans , . . . . 

! !  .28  September.  1837, 

2  April,  1838, 

...30,500, 

18.9 

...  .27,200,, 

16.8 

Waremnie, 

....2  April,  1838, 

18,900, 

44,500 

11.7 

Ghent,.... 

.  .12  August,  1838, 

27.6 

Ostend 

.    ,23  August,  1838, 

23,500, 

14.6 

Total, 

256,600, 

159.0 

According  to  the  report,  made  by  the  minister 
to  the  house  of  rcpreseniaiives,  on  the  26  Novem- 
ber 1838,  the  above  ten  sections,  including  build- 
ings, locomotives  and  cnrs,  cost  34,000,000  francs; 
this  gives  per  mile  of  road  41,300  dollars.  The 
rail-road  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp,  27.2  miles, 
has  a  double  (rack  ;  the  remainder  are  constructed 
only  with  a  single  track,  the  rails  weighing  45  lbs. 
per  yard.  But  there  are  several  buildings  yet  to 
be  erected,  and  difierent  works  on  the  line  to  be 
executed,  and  besides  a  number  of  freighl  cars  to 
be  provided  for,  &c.;  with  all  this  the  cost  per  mile 
will  amount  to  45,000  dollars. 

II.    Tariff  fur  Passengers,  Speed. 

There  are  on  the  Belgian  rail-roads  four  classes 
of  passenger  cars,  ditiering  only  in  elegance  and 


comfort,  but  going  in  the  same  train,  and  therefore 

with  equal  velocity.     Tiie  prices  are: 

In  the  Berlines,  2^  cents  per  mile,')    For  each 

"       Diligences,        2        "       "      '<      i    passenger 

"       Chars  a  Bancs  1 J      "       "      "      j  with  44  lbs. 

"       "Wagons,  0.8     "       "      "     J  of  baggage. 

The  trains  perform  at  an   a\erage  17  Entr.  miles 
per  hour,  all   stoppages  included,  or  liom  20  to  25 
while  running. 
111.  2Vaffic  and  revenue  of  the  Belgian  Rail-roads. 

The  rail-roads  in  Belgium  are  frequented  by 
more  passengers  than  any  other  rail-roads;  the 
transportation  of  freight  was  only  be^un  between 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  in  1838.  The  following 
table  shows  the  travel  since  Ihe  opening  of  the 
first  eection,  until  the  31st  of  October  1838. 
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Total  num- 
ber of  pas- 
sengers. 

Average  dis- 

Number of 

Gross  Lvcome. 

Period. 

tance  perform- 
ed by  each,  pas- 

senger. 

passengers 
reduced  for 
one  mile. 

From  all  pas- 
1         sengers. 

per  pas. 
per  mile. 

From  5th  of  May  1835  to  2d  of  May  1836. 

From  3rd  of  May  to  31st  of  Dec.  1836 

In  the  year  1837 

563,201 

729,545 

1,334,577 

1,921,619 

Miles. 
11.6 
20.2 
17.2 

22.8 

6,536,754 
14,718,709 
23,8.38,436 
43,837,864 

Kraucs. 
359,394 
734,736 
1,416,983 

2,589,334 

5,100,497 

Dollars. 

67,429 
137,849 
265,850 
485,813 

956.941 

.\iner.  cts- 
1.03 
0.90 
1.11 

From  1st  of  Jan.  to  31st  of  Oct.  1838 

1.11 

In  3  years  6  months 

4,598,942 

19.35 

88,981,763 

1.07 

To  which  must  be  ndded  44,143  franc?,  or  8,281 
dollars,  as  (he  gro.?s  income  fioai  freight  in  the  year 
1838. 

In  the  year  1837  there  were  30,857  soldiers  un- 
der the  number  of  passengers,,  for  whom,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  arrangement  with  the  minislryof 
the  war  department,  only  halfprice  was  paid. 

In  1838  the  total  number  of  pasengers  amounted, 
according  to  the  "Moniteur  Beige,"  to  2,2.38,303, 
comprisiniT  56,618  soldiers,  and  the  gross  income 
was  3,100,833  francs  40  ceniirnes  (581,770  dollars). 
As  the  average  distance  performed  by  each  pas- 
senger in  the  first  10  months  of  1S38  is  not  men- 
(ioned  in  the  report  of  the  Minister,  I  supposed 
the  income  per  passenger  per  mile  to  be  the  same 
as  in  1837,  out  of  which  results  an  averase  dis- 
tance of  22.8  miles.  In  order  to  show  how  the 
travelling  public  made  use  of  the  different  classes 
of  cars,  the  following  contains  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers in  each  class  of  cars,  and  the  revenue  re- 
suliintr  iherelrom  for  the  year  ending  31st  Decem- 
ber 1838.     During  this  period  there  were 


Classes. 


17,503  passengers,      I. 

who  paid      69,322f. 

65c 

215,893          "              II. 

702,502f. 

70c 

604,935           "             III. 

l,033,953f. 

05c 

1,34:5,354           "             IV. 

l,087,790f. 

45c 

56,618  soldiers. 

45,248f. 

88c 

For  overweia;ht 

Df  baggage, 

and  freight. 

162,015f. 

67c 

2,238,303  passengers,and  total  income,  3,100,S33f.  40c. 
These  numbers  explain  sufficiently  that  the  rail- 
roads in  Belgium  are  used  principally,  by  the  lower 
classes  of  the  peojile. 

IV.    Cof^t  of  working  the  Belgian  rail-roads. 

The  accounts  kept  under  this  head  contain  an 
exact  subdivision  of  the  different  expenses  occur- 
ring in  working  the  rail-roads;  the  first  general 
suisdivision  contains  the  maintenance  of  ivay  and 
police  J  the  second  the  cost  of  transportation,  viz. 
fuel,  engineers  and  firemen,  repairs  of  locomotives 
and  cars,  grease  lor  the  same,  also  the  expenses 
for  conductors,  carriers  and  baggage  men;  the 
third  embraces  the  general  expenses,  viz.  clerks 
and  ticket  sellers,  comptrollers,  printing,  adverti- 
sing, office  expenses,  &c.  The  annexed  table  con- 
tains the  expenses  under  the  different  heads: 


Period. 


Maintenance  oj 
way  and  police. 


FRANCS. 

From  5th  May  to  31st  Dec.  1835  . .  ,60,584  01 . 

Year  1636, 132,637  41. 

Year  1837, ...345,824  5:1. 

From  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Oct.   18381.  ..377,822  53. 


In  3  years  and  six  months,. 


|..906,S68  53.  . 
I       or  27  pr.  ct 


Transportation  \  General  expen- 
account.  ses. 


FRANCS. 

..105,967  88 
..261,778  30 
.  .664,940  46. 
1,059,180  71. 


2,091,867  35.. 
or  62  pr.  ct 


Tolal. 


FRANCS. 

DOLLARS. 

..168,772  73.. 

....31,665 

..431,135  67.. 

....80,888 

1,155,471  91.. 

...216,786 

1,619,189  77.. 

...303,788 

3,374,570  08. . 

.    .633,127 

or  100  pr.  ct. 

As  this  table  contains  the  expenses  of  working 
the  rail-roads  3i  years,  these  numbers  may  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  great  expe- 
rience. 

V.     Cost  of  Repairs   of  Locomotives   and    Curs. 

In  the  last  table  ihe  sum  of  1,059,180  francs 
71  centimes  appears  under  the  head  of  transpor- 
tation account  (or  ten  months  in  1838.  This 
sum  contains   the  expenses   for  foremen    in   the 

shops.. 32,177f.  54c. 

For  laborers,  expenses  -  -  187,4631".  61c. 
At  the  principal  shops  in  Malinee,  54,868f.  72c. 
For  materials  for  repairs,-  -         87,965f.  66c.  { 

Total,  362,475f.  53c. 
or  68,006  dollars,  which  is  34  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation.  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
penses for  repairs  of  engines  and  cars  might  be 
diminished  by  the  introduction  of  locomotives  with 
moveable  trucks  in  front,  and  of  eight-wheeled 
passenger  and  freight  cars. 


I        VI.    Expenses  Per  Passenger  Per  3Iile. 

The  accurate  number  of  miles  performed  by- 
passengers  not  being  contained  in  the  last  report, 
the  expenses  per  passenger  per  mile  can  only  be 
found  up  to  the  end  of  1837.  According  to  (he 
last  statement,  the  expenses  Irum  the  5ih.  of  May 
18.35,  to  (he  31st.  of  December  1837,  were  : 
F'or  maintenance  of  way,  -  529,0451".  95c. 
Transportation  account,  -  -  1,032,6861;  '64c. 
General  expenses,  -         -         -  193,6471!  72r. 

To'al,     l,755,.3S0f".  31c. 
During  the  .«ame   period    ihe    number  of  pas- 
sengers  reduced   to  1   mile  was  equal   to  45,093,- 
899,  which  divided  in  the  aliove  gives  as  the  ex- 
penses per  pat^senger  per  mile, 

centimes,  or  cent!?. 
For  maintenance  of  way,      -         1.17  0.22 

Transportation  accoum,        -         2.29  0.43 

(ieneral  expenses,        -         -         (V43  0.08 


Total,     3.89 


0.73 
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These  expenses  are  very  low,  and  are  exceeded  !  From  3d  May  1836,   to  3l3t   De- 
on  eve<:y  other  rail-road.  I     cember  ]836,  -     -         -         -         24,82.5  llcuesi. 

From  1st  January  1S37,  lo  31st  l)e- 
VII.     Expenses  per  Mile  nf  Travel.  ccnibcr  1837,        .         .         -        Gl,592  lieue«. 

Tlic  nuinbter  of  miles  performed  l)y  all  tlio  iooo- ^  Total,     101,227  iieiies. 

motives  wiih  their  trains  was  :  at  500  metres,  or  314.  506  JCn^iish  miles  ;  tlie  ex- 

Fiom    oili  May  1835,    lo   2d    May  j  penses  during  the  same  period  ol"  2  years  am!   S 

1836, 14,810  iieues.i  months  were, 


For  maintenance  oi'vva}'. 
For  tnuisporlaiion  account. 
Genera!  expenses,    - 


529,045i:  95l-.   thenMiire  per  mile  ol' iravel,  If.  68i-.  or  31^.  ccms. 

1,032,6861:  G4c.  "  "  "        3r.  2Sc.  or  6U  cents. 

193,647f.  72c.         "  "  "        Oi:  62c.  or  12"  cents. 


Total,     l,755,380r.  31c. 


51".  58c.  or  105  cent?. 


The  expenses  lor  every  mile  which  a  locomotive' 
with  ite  train  runs,  amount  iherelbre  to  5  Irancsi 
68  centimes,  or  1  dollar  5  cents,  beinpc  very  near; 
the  same  as  «a  the  American  rail-roads.  | 

VIII.  Number  of  Passengers  per  trip.  \ 

In  tlie  table  u»der  No.  3,  we  have  shown  tliat 
the  number  of  passengers  I'rom  the  5ih  oC  xMay, 
1835,  to  the  31st  of  December  1837,  reduced  ior\ 
the  lemgih  of  a  single  mile  of  road,  amount  toj 
45,093,899  ;  durin;uf  the  same  period  the  trains  per- 
{brmed  314,505  miles  ;  this  gives  143  as  the  aver- 


■,\(re  number  of  passengers  in  a  train.  Tliis  num- 
ber compaied  wiiii  5f.  5Sc..  as  the  expenses  per 
mile  of  iravel,  gives  again  3-89c.  or  0.73  cents  as 
t!ie  expense  per  j)assenger  [)er  mile. 

IX.    Compari:^on,  between  the  gross   income  and 
the  nell  revenue. 

The  following  tal)le  contains  ihe  aimual  gross 
income,  current  expenses  and  ihe  surplus  of  income 
over  the  expenses,  as  is  related  in  the  report  ol  ihe 
Minister  ol  the  26ih  of  Novemlier  1833,  to  vvlncli 
is  annexed  the  an.nua!  surplus  lor  every  100  francs 
of  the  trross  income. 


Period. 

Total  gross 
Income. 

Current  Expenses. 

Surplus  of  the  reve- 
nue over  ilie  expenses. 

FRANCS.         CENT. 

From    100/.     of  ihe 
'.^ross  income  remain- 
ed after  defraying  all 

I-RANCS.      CUNT. 

FRANCS.                CENT. 

expenses. 

6th  May  1835,  to  3l3t  Due.  1835,. 
Year  1836, 

263,997    50 

825,132    85 

1,416,982    94 

2,633,532    21 

3,144,645    50 

168,772     73 

431,135     67 

1,155,471     91 

1,619,189     77 

100,224     77 

833,997     18 

261,511     03 

1,014,342     44 

37f.  26  centimes. 
47f.  75  centimes. 

Year  1837, 

18f.  46  centimes. 

1st  Jan.  18.38,  to  31st  Dec.  1833,. 

38f.  52  centimes. 

Xotiii, 

3,374,570     08 

1,770,075     42 

34f'.  41  centimes. 

As  au  average,  tlierefnre,  of  3.^  years,  of  every 
100  francs  revenue,  only  34  francs  41  centimes  re- 
mained, but  as  all  the  bx-.omotives  and  cars  are 
Blil!  new,  and  no  amount  lor  ircncral  depreciation 
nppears  under  the  expenses,  it  is  to  be  suppo.seii, 
that  in  future  o.nly  30  iVi^iics  will  remain  fom  100. 
This  surplus  serves  as  interest  and  a  »?inliing  fund 
fur  the  capijal. 


X.    Gross  income  per  mile  of  rail-road. 

The  public  in  Europe  is  almost  throughout  of 
opinion,  tint  only  short  lines,  ami  these  especially 
between  two  populous  cities,  will  pay  a  good  in- 
terest, but  the  branch  roads  extending  lo  remote, 
les.s  populated  parts  of  a  country  will  never  yield 
any  profits.  What  results  the  Belgian  roads  give 
in  tliat  respect,  the  annexed  table  will  show  : 


rEnion. 

.  1335,.. 

No  of 
sections 
opened. 

Jveragc 
length  oJ  road 
in  operation. 

Gross  income  auriiig 
the  whole  period. 

Annual  income  pei 
road. 

single  mile  of 

FRANCS.            CENT. 

FRANCS. 

CENT. 

DOLIAUS. 

1^1  !\ray  to  5l9t  Dec 
Year  18^6, 

1 

2 

6 

10 

12.6 

22.3 

56.1 

118.7 

268,997       50 

852,132       85 

1,416,982       94 

2,633,532       21 

32,333 
38,212 

25,2.58 
26,638 

75 
23 
16 
34 

6  ,066 
7,169 

Year  1837, 

47  39 

1st  Jan.  lo  3lHt  Oct 

18SB,... 

4,998 

Tol,ai ; 

53  1 

5,144,645       50 

27,735 

'   98 

5  204 

lu  the  second  column  apoeara  for  the  yea?  1835, 
i>idv  llie  section  between  Hrussels  and  Malines  ol 
12,0  tuilee,  opened  at  that  time.  In  the  year  1836, 
iheae  12.6  miles  weru  in  operation  liir  365  davs, 
and  the  second  s'"clion  from  M alines  to  Antwerp, 
of  14.6  nvilca,  for  213  days  only.  In  muliiplying 
tlie  length  of  eacli  sections  by  the  respejiive  num- 
bei%  of  day«,  and  dividing  tlio  sum  liy  365,  we 
receive  22.3  miles  ft.?  the  average  lenffih  in  ope- 
ration during  the  whole  year  1836.  In  the  same 
uiannfir  the  averniire  lenirih  wa-j  obtaijied  for  the 
yCTwa  1837  and  1838.  The  last  column  shows, 
lliat  llio  annual  reecipt  \vtr  single  mile  of  road 
amounted  in  the  first  year,  when  the  novelty  at- 
tfaciml   many   passongera,    and   only   12.6   miles 


were  opened,  to  32,333  francs  75  centimes,  and 
ihar  in  the  3d  and  4th  year,  when  curiosity  attract- 
ed but  lew,  and  the  greatest  number  travelled  for 
business  only,  and  while  a  mudi  greater  length  of 
road  was  in  operation,  these  receipts  amounted 
still  to  26,500  francs  per  mile  yearly.  This 
amount  will  undoubtedly  be  increased  in  the  Ibl- 
lowing  years,  as  in  1838  four  new  sections  came 
in  operation,  on  which  the  Iralfic  will  develope  it- 
self only  by-and-by  ;  ftesides  there  will  be  the 
transportation  of  i^oods,  which  for  the  year  1839, 
is  estimated  to  give  a  revenue  of  850,000  I'rancs 
for  159  miles,  or  5346  francs  per  mile;  the  gross 
income  on  the  Belsiian  rail-road.s,  will  therefore 
also  in  future,  like  the  first  year,  amount  to  about 
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32,000  francs  per  mile  of  road  annually.  Thai  hy 
the  increase  <it"  population  and  commerce,  also  this 
income  of  32, 000  franc--^  will  be  increased,  is  evi- 
dent; the  rail-roails  in  Beliriiini  serve  therefore  as 
a  proof,  that  lon<r  lines  of  rail-roads  maj'  (some 
exiraordinary  circmnstances  exceptedj  be  execu- 
lT?d  wiih  e(jual  sncceris  as  short  ones. 

It  would  be  quite  erroneous  in  calcnlatins:  the 
revenue  of  a  system  oi'  rail-roads-,  canals,  or  turn- 
pike roads,  to  reifard  the  income  on  the  principal 
line  separately,  and  so  the  revenue  of  each  of  the 
branch  lines,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  value  of  each 
ol  them.     Uy  the   openiuif  ol'  a  branch  line,  the 
income   of  tlie  main  line  must  become   greater  ; 
because   the    paseenijers    and    freiirht    from    the 
branch  lines  will  pass  over  the  same  and  increase  j 
the  revenue.     The  accurate  way  of  culculalinj;  a  I 
whole   S3slem    of  rad-roads,   canals   or   turnpike! 
roads,  nuist  therelbre  be  to  compare  the  total  in-  j 
C07ne  oftlip  main  line  as  irellas  of  the  branch  lines, 
with  the   total  length  of  all  the   lines,  iu  order  to 
find  the  average  income  per  mile  ;  and  in  deductincf 
therefrom  the  ex[)enses,  the    balance  will  show, 
when  compared   with  the  cost  of  construction  per 
mile,  what  interest  enures  lor  the  capital  invested. 

XI.  Budget  for  the   operations   of  the  Belgian 
rail-roads  in  the  year  1839. 

We  havese<m  that  the  annual  gross  income  will 
amount  to  32.000  francs  per  mile,  therefore  (l.)r  the 
159  miles,  which  are  in  operation,  to  5,088,000 
francs.  After  delraying  all  the  expenses  li-om  100 
Irancs  gioss  receipts  there  remain  34  francs  41  cen- 
times, the  net  income  will,  therelore,  be  1,650,  780 
francs,  instead  of  which  the  minister  in  his  budget 
anticipates  the  amomit  at  1,700,000,  to  which  he 
is  led  by  a  dilierent  calculation.  This  surplus  is 
exactly  5  percent,  oi"  the  capital  expended  of34,- 
000,000  francs.  'J'hese  5  per  cent,  suffice  for  in- 
terest and  siid<ing  land,  and  therelbre  the  Belgian 
rail-roads  Julfil  their  object,  to  maintain  themselves 
without  being  a  charge  to  the  stale  treasury. 

XH.  Increase  of  income  from  the  mail  and  turn- 
pikes. 

As  an  objection  against  rail-roads  it  was  further 
maintained,  that  (heir  introduction  in  a  country  will 
lessen  considerably  the  leceipls  of  tolls  on  turnpike 
roads  and  of  the  mail,  because  there  will  be  less 
travel  on  turnpike  roads,  and  lelters  will  be  carried 
by  persons  who  travel  on  rail-roads  ;  the  same 
opinion  appears  to  have  existed  in  Belgium.  On 
the  27th  of  January  1838,  the  minister,  Mr.  No- 
thomb,  declared  in  the  senate,  that  the  revenue  of 
the  mail  in  1837,  exceeded  that  of  1836  by  2U2,373 
francs,  and  the  tolls  on  turnpike  roids  by  110,000 
francs,  for  the  reason  that  although  the  tolls  on 
those  roads  which  go  in  a  parallel  direction  with 
lail-roads  are  lessened,  yet  they  are  increased  in  a 
greater  proportion  on  those  turnpike  roads  which 
lead  to  the  rail-roads,  as  they  are  passed  over  b3'all 
who  come  to  travel  on  the  latter.  The  revenue 
from  the  mail  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  intercourse  occasioned  by  the  introduction 
of  rail-roads. 

Xlll.     Camparison  of  the  Belgian    Rail- Roads 
with  those  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  table  under  No.  3,  the  number  of 
passengers  during  3^  years,  reduced  for  the  length 
of  one   mils,  amounted,  on  the  Belgian  rail-roads 


to  88,981,763,  or  al  an  average  per  year  of  25,- 
423,361.  As  the  average  length  of  road  in  opera- 
tion during  the  whole  time  was  53.1  miles,  we 
have  478,783  throuiih  passengers  annually.  The 
Belgian  rail-roads  are  therefore  travelled  over 
on  their  whole  length  by  nearly  500.000  passengers 
per  year.    We  have  now  the  lullowing  comparison: 

(a)  Cost  cf  constrvction. — A  nnle  of  rail-road 
with  a  single  track,  and  the  necessary  building  and 
outfit,  costs  in  America  20,000  dollars  ;  in  Belgium 
41,300  dollars,  or  more  than  tv.'ice  the  amount. 

lb.)  Tariff. — On  the  American  raii-roads,  a 
passenirer  [)a\s  at  an  average  5  cents  per  mile;  on 
the  Beiaian  rail-roads,  only  1  cent,  or  five  times 
less;  for  freight,  the  charge  is,  in  America,  at  an 
averaize  7^  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

(c.)  Speed. — On  the  American  rail-roads,  pas- 
sengers are  conveyed  with  a  speed  of  Irom  12  to 
15  miles  per  hour,  stoppages  included  ;  on  the 
Belgian  roads  at  the  rate  of  17  miles;  or  stop- 
pages not  included,  at  the  rate  ot'  from  20  to  25 
miles. 

((/.)  There  are  at  an  average,  35,000  through 
passengers,  and  15.000  tons  of  gontis  carried  an- 
nually over  the  American  roads ;  on  the  Belgian 
there  have  been  carried  |)er  year  478,783  through 
passengers,  and  the  trasf)orlation  of  goods  only 
commenced  a  short  time  since. 

(e.)  Gross  income. — The  same  amounts  on  the 
American  rail-roads,  at  an  average  |)er  mile  and 
per  year. 

From  35,000  passengers  at  5  cents,  -  ^1750 
From  15^000  tons  ol'  goods  at  7k  cents,  1125 

From  mail  and  contingencies,      -         -  200 

Total,  ,^3075 
On  the  Belgian  rail  roads  the  gross  income  per 
mile  from  478,783  passengers,  and  the  trasporta- 
tion  o!"  freight  amounts  to  32,000  I'rancs  or  6003^ 
dollars  75  cents  per  year. 

(f.)  Expenses  per  mite  of  travel. — These  amoinit 
on  the  American  rad-roads  to  1  dollar,  on  the  Bel- 
gian roads  to  1  dollar  5  cents,  or  they  are  the  same 
in  both  countries. 

(^g.)  Number  of  passengers  per  trip. — In  Bel- 
gium there  were  ;n  each  train,  at  an  everage  of  3^ 
years,  143  through  passengers;  on  the  American 
roads,  a  passenger  train  contains  only  40  through 
passengers,  at  an  average. 

(h.)  jVujnber  of  trips  per  year. —  In  dividing 
85,000  by  40  we  obtain  875,  as  the  average  num- 
ber ol  passenger  trips  per  year  on  the  American 
rail-roads  ;  aiul  in  dividing  478,783  by  143  we  get 
3348,  which  represents  ti>e  average  number  of 
passenger  trains  passing  annually  i)ver  the  Bel- 
gian roluls.  As  at  the  same  time  the  speed  on  the 
latter  is  greater  than  on  the  American  rail-roads, 
it  was  necessry  to  employ  rails  of  15  lbs.  per  yard 
while  their  weight  is  generally  less  on  the  Ameri- 
can rail-roads, 

(i.')  Expenses  per  passenger  per  mile. — Tiiese 
are  in  Belgium  only  0,73  cents,  and  m  America 
2{>  cents,  or  3|  times  more.  The  reason  of  it  is, 
that  the  AmeTican  trains  contain  3^  limes  less 
passengers,  while  the  expenses  per  train  per  mile 
are  eijual  in  both  countries.  It  is  very  nearly  the 
same  fur  a  locomotive  to  carry  40  or  143  passen- 
gers in  a  train. 

(A-.)  Jnnual  current  expenses.— \n  America  the 
annual  current  expenses  for  working  a  rail-road, 
are  per  mile, 
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For  Iransporlation  of  35,000  passengers, 
at  2^-  cenir',      .         -         .         -        875  dollars. 

For  tran.^portalionoflSjOOO  tons  ofgood.-i 

at  6\  cents,       -         -         .         .         975  dollars. 

For  iransportaiion  ol'the  mail  and  other 

ex[)enpes.  .         -         .         .         100  dollars. 

Total,  1950  dollars. 
Or  63  dollars  41  cents  of  every  100  dollars  gross 
income.  On  the  Belgian  rail-roads,  oi  every  100 
dollars  gross  revenue,  the  expenses  are  65  dollars 
59  cents,  or  per  year  per  mile  3937  dollars  86  cents. 
(I)  Interest  on  the  capital  invested. — In  Ame- 
rica the  annual  averaire  gross  income,  per  mile,  of 
road,  amounts  to  .3075  dollars,  the  annual  current 
expenses  lo  1950,  leaving  1125  dollars,  which 
compared  wiUi  the  cost  of  a  mile  of  road  (20,000 
dollars),  give  5|  per  cent,  interest.  On  the  rail- 
roads in  Belirium,  the  annual  gross  income,  per 
mile,  is  6003  dollars  75  cents,  the  expenses  3937 
dollars  86  cents,  leavinrr  2065  dollars  89  cents  as 
interest  on  the  cost  o("  41,300  dollars  per  mile,  or 
exactly  5  per  cent. 

XIV.    Gcnfral  remarks. 

The  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  Belgian 
rail-roads  with  those  of  the  rail-roads  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  speaks  evidently  in 
favor  of  the  first.  The  extremely  low  charges  for 
passage  on  the  Belgian  rail-roads  has  increased 
the  number  of  passengers  in  an  unparalleled  de- 
gree, and  produced  an  intercourse  not  attained  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world.  While  the 
higher  prices  in  the  better  classes  of  cars  yield  a 
considerable  profit,  the  price  in  the  last  class  or 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  so  low  that  it 
almost  only  covers  the  expenses.  The  Belgian 
rail-roads  are,  therefore,  throughout  a  great 
popular,  democratic  establishment,  which  must 
have  found  the  approbation  of  the  people  and 
every  intelligent  man;  the  Belgian  rail-roads  a!'- 
fird  to  the  crovernment  the  greatest  facility  in 
the  tranpoiialion  of  troops,  the  importance  of  which 
was  evinced  principally  for  tlie  last  years  ;  the 
Belgian  rail-roatls  yield,  in  confbrmiiy  with  the 
grand  idea  of  their  establishment,  only  the  inter- 
est and  sinking  fijnd  of  their  capital,  but  the  state 
treasury  has,  by  the  increase  of  intercourse,  indi- 
rectly gained  in  all  taxes,  in  the  revenue  from  tolls 
on  turnpike  roads  and  fi-orn  the  mails;  the  most 
important  gain,  however,  was  that  kepi  in  view  by 
the  great  founderof  these  roads,  to  bring  the  nation 
mto  a  more  intimate  contact,  and  to  form  of  it  one 
large  liimily,  on  which  the  actual  national  device, 
"L' Union  lail  la  force,  '  ('-Union  gives  strength,"') 
becomes  realized. 

F.  A.  Chevalier  De  Gerstner. 

Cincinnati,  25th  June,  1839-. 

Oc|-Five  francs  and  33  centimes,  or  533  Fiench 
centimes  are  equal  to  one  dollar.  One  Enirlj^h 
mile  is  equal  to  1610  meHres. 


THE  COTTON    CROPS  OF   THE  WORLD. 

From  tlie  Pliiladt'Ipliia  Tiuiuiierk 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  commerce 
or  agriculture,  which  possesses  a  hurher  interest 
fur  the  citizens  of  the  Ut.ited  Slates,  tlian  the  pro- 


duction and  consumption  of  cotton.  We  have,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  devoted  our  columns  to 
the  insertion  of  informatron  upon  the  subject ;  and 
our  attention  is  particularly  called  to  it  just  now,  in 
consequence  of  a  recent  publication  of  a  valuable 
letter,  signed  "Cotton  Plant,"  in  a  spirited  New 
York  paper,  called  the  'Whip.'  The  writer  com- 
mences by  stating  that  the  entire  growth  of  cotton 
in  the  world  is  set  down  at  81,000,000.000  pounds. 
Of  this,  550  millions  are  supposed  to  be  grown  in 
•he  United  States  ;  30  in  Brazil  ;  8  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  27  in  Egypt;  36  in  the  west  of  Africa  ; 
190  in  the  west  of  Asia  ;  35  in  Mexico  and  Soutfi 
America,  except  Brazil ;  and  14  millions  else- 
where. 

Thus,  at  10  cents  per  pound,  a  price  below 
which  It  has  rarely  ever  fallen,  this  crop  is  worth 
8100,000,000.  For  the  last  fifty  years,  however, 
the  value  (though  often  fluctuating  suddenly  ami 
widely)  has  averaged  19  1-2.  At  this  price,  the 
present  growth  of  the  world  is  worth  ij^  192,500,000. 

Of  this,  about  350  millions  of  pounds  are  consu- 
med and  manufactured  in  England  ;  about  150 
millions  in  the  United  States  ;  SO  in  France  ;  250 
in  China  and  India;  25  in  South  America  and 
Mexico,  including  Brazil;  35  in  Germany;  45  in 
Turkey  and  Africa  ;  10  in  Spain;  20  in  Russia; 
and  the  remainder  elsewhere. 

The  value  of  cotton  manufactures  in  England  is 
believed  to  be  annualh'  about  170  millions  of  dol- 
lars; in  France  at  70  millions;  in  the  United  States 
at  60  millions. 

The  capital  employed  in  manufi\cturing  by  ma- 
chinery, is  estimated  in  England  at  200  millions  of 
dollars;  in  France  at  120  millions;  in  the  U.  States 
at  110  millions. 

The  consumption  in  manufacturesof  raw  cotton 
in  all  Euro[)e,  in  1803,  was  estimated  at  only  60 
millions  of  pounds.  (Die.  of  Span.  Com.)  The 
whole  consumption  in  Europe,  in  1830,  was  about 
.387  millions  of  pounds.  In  1838,  it  is  believed  to 
be  nearly  500  millions  of  pounds. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  the  first  states 
in  this  Union  to  grow  cotton  to  any  considerable 
extent.  In  1791,  two  millions  of  pounds  were 
grown  in  the  union — one  and  a  half  millions  of 
which  grew  in  South  Carolina,  and  one  half  mil- 
lion in  Georgia. 

In  1801,  forty  millions  was  the  crop  of  the  Uni- 
ted States — of  which,  20  millious  grew  in  South 
Carolina,  10  in  Georgia,  5  in  Virginia,  4  in  North 
Carolina,  and  1  in  Tennessee. 

In  ISll,  the  crop  of  (he  United  States  had  reach- 
ed 80,000,000— of  which,  40  grew  in  South  Caroli- 
na, 20  in  Georgia,  8  in  V^irginia,  7  in  North 
Carolina,  3  in  Tennessee,  and  2  in  Louisiana. 

In  1S21,  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
pounds  were  growing  in  the  union,  as  follows  :  50 
millions  in  South  Carolina,  45  in  Georgia,  20  in 
Tennessee,  20  in  Alabama,  12  in  Virginia,  10  in 
Norih  Carolina,  10  in  Louisiana,  and  10  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  1828,  the  whole  crop  of  the  union  was  348^ 
millions.  Of  this,  Georgia  grew  75  millions.  South 
Carolina  70,  Tennessee  45,  Alabama  45,  Lousi- 
ana  38,  Mississippi  20,  Virginia  25,  North  Caroli- 
na 18,  Florida  2,  and  Arkansas  one-half  of  a  mil- 
Hon. 

In  1833,  the  crop  of  the  union  had  increased  (o 
437|  nnllions.  Of  this,  88  millions  grew  in  Geor- 
gia, 73  in  South  Carolina,  70  in  Mississippi,  65  in 
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Alabamn,  55  in  Louisiana,  50  in  Tennessee,  15  in 
Florida,  13  in  Viririnia,  10  in  North  Carolina,  and 
(liree-fburlhs  of  a  liiillion  in  Arl^ansas. 

The  next  year  (1834)  the  crop  had  increased  to 
457  1-2  milhons,  and  was  grown  as  follows  ;  85  in 
Mississippi,  85  in  Alabama,  75  in  Georgia,  65  1-2 
in  South  Carolina,  62  in  Louisiana,  45  in  Tennes- 
see, 20  in  Florida,  18  in  Virginia,  9  1-2  in  North 
Carolina,  and  in  Arkansas  one-halfa  million.  Sub- 
sequently, no  certain  data  are  in  our  possession  ; 
but  the  estimate  at  this  time,  is  550  millions  as  the 
whole  crop  of  the  Union. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  from  1791  to  1826,  South 
Carolina  was  the  most  abundant  cotton  growing 
elate  in  the  union.  In  1826,  Georgia  took  the 
lead,  and  held  it  till  1834,  when  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  took  the  front  rank.  At  this  time, 
Mississippi  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  cotton 
growing  state  in  the  union.  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama  are  next.  North  Alabama  is  begining 
to  deteriorate  as  a  cotton  country,  while  the  worn 
lands  in  middle  Tennessee  are  thought  to  improve 
for  this  culture — maturity,  the  vital  desideratum, 
not  being  so  easily  allowed  in  the  rank  luxuriance 
oi"the  fresher  soils. 

When  iris  remembei'ed  that  (he  ^rs^  cotton 
plant  ill  the  United  States  were  raised  in  1787, 
surely  our  readers  will  find  reason  for  surprise  at 
the  wonderful  increase  that  has  accrued  in  liitle 
more  than  filiy  years!  Bold,  indeed,  must  be  the 
man  who  would  venture  to  predict  the  wealth, 
greatness,  and  power,  likely  to  become  our  national 
attributes  through  the  agency  of  cotton. 


KEGLECT    OF    AGRICULTURE    IN     GUILFIELD, 
N.    C.       RECEJST    DISCOVERY    OF    LIME. 

Guilfield,  N.  C,  Dec.  ^ith,  1838. 

We  have  great  need  of  information  on  agricul- 
tural subjects  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
county  of  Guilford  has  a  population  of  20,000 
eouls,  and  I  do  not  know  of  but  two  other  gentle- 
men in  the  county,  besides  myself,  who  take  an 
agricultural  newspaper.  There  may  be  others  of 
whom  1  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain,  the  number 
is  but  small.  This  county  in  regard  to  original  fer- 
tility, has  been  one  of  the  finest  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  The  county  lies  on  the  head  branches 
of  the  Cape  Fear,  one  large  branch  of  which,  the 
Haw,  runs  across  it  on  the  north  side,  and  Deep 
River  on  the  south,  which  together  with  the  nu- 
merous tributary  streams  emptying  into  them,  have 
afforded  in  times  past  large  bodies  of  beautiful 
lands  lor  cultivation  ;  but  the  hand  of  man  has 
been  too  successful  in  its  destruction.  Here  we 
have  no  judicious  rotation  of  crops  ;  but  one  year 
in  corn  and  the  next  in  small  grain  ;  and  this  in 
continual  succession  has  been,  with  liiw  exceptions, 
the  general  system  of  cultivation.  But  little  at- 
tention has  been  bestowed  on  making  n^anures, 
and  no  matter  what  may  be  the  demand  and  the 
need  for  that  commodity,  the  supply  usually  con- 
sists of  what  is  made  in  the  stables  in  a  natural 
way,  perhaps  even  without  a  necessary  supply  of 
litter. 

Lime  has  heretofore  been  beyond  our  reach  and 
beyond  our  hopes.  But  from  the  accidental  burn- 
ing of  the  soil  of  a  neigiiboring  county  (Stokes) 


in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  we  now  entertain 
the  belief  that  it  may  ultimately  be  furnir-^hed  in 
such  quantities  and  for  such  prices  as  will  justifv 
its  application  as  a  manure  (or  lands.  The  soil 
was  underlaid  with  a  species  of  rock  that  no  per- 
son had  ever  dreamt  of  being  lime-stone  ;  but  the 
first  rain  that  fell  after  the  fire,  the  rock  slacked  and 
furnished  a  quantity  of  fine  lime.  The  quarries 
from  which  the  rock  were  obtained  are  about  thirty 
miles  west  of  this  place,  and  are  said  to  be  inex- 
haustible. 

I  think  I  can  perceive  the  commencement  of  a 
better  and  more  enliirhlened  system  of  a<rriculture 
than  we  have  heretofore  had.  Improvements  have 
already  begun,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on.  There  seems  to  be  a  desire 
Rir  asricultural  information  pervading  the  country, 
which  I  hope  will  be  the  means  of  causing  the  peo- 
ple to  procure  and  read  agricultural  papers.  In- 
dustry is  not  wanting.  And  I  have  no  doubt  when 
knowledge  and  information  are  added  to  the  in- 
dustry which  our  [teople  possess,  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  making  our  country,  what  it  ought  to  be, 
prosperous,  wealthy  and  happy. 

[The  foregoing  extract  was  marked  for  publica- 
tion, at  the  time  when  receceived,  but  by  accident 
the  letter  containing  it  was  mislaid,  and  was  not 
recovered  until  now. — Ed.] 


HUSSEy's  REAPING  MACHINE.  ILL  EFFECTS 
TO  DESERVING  INVENTORS  OF  THE  PUFF- 
ING   SYSTEM. 

As  far  back  as  in  our  second  volume  (at  page 
593,)  we  published  an  account  of  the  operation  of 
Hussey's  reaping  machine,  which  then  was  receiv- 
ing favorable  notice  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  But, 
like  nineteen-twentieths  of  what  are  called  agri- 
cultural improvements,  afler  so  much  early  eulo- 
gium,  it  seemed  to  pass  into  oblivion,  and  we 
heard  nothing  more  of  it  lor  some  years,  and  natu- 
rally inferred  that  it  was  like  so  many  other  novel- 
ties (or  supposed  novelties)  which  are  continually 
sent  forth,  under  a  cloud  of  bought  and  begged  and 
false  commendation,  and  which  after  effecting  as 
much  as  possible  their  object,  to  deceive  for  gain, 
had  sunk  into  merited  contempt.  But  this  machine 
has  recently  been  again  brought  to  public  notice, 
ri.i  in  such  manner  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it 
IS  likely  to  be  a  very  valuable  agricultural  improve- 
ment. In  addition  to  several  newspaper  articles, 
one  of  which  will  be  copied  below,  we  have  the 
following  statement,  in  a  short  postscript  to  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  S.  Hambleton,  esq.,  of  Talbot, 
Md.,  from  whom  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a 
much  more  full  and  particular  account,  for  our  next 
number. 

"I  am  running,  with  much  satisfaction,  Hussey's 
wheat  reaper,  "it  works  well  and  with  expedition. 
Two  horses,  one  driver  and  a  raker  attend  it.  It 
keeps  eight  bindeis  pretty  well  emi>loyed," 
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The  following  notice  is  from  the  American 
Farmer. 

"We  learn  from  the  Bufjle  at  Choslorlown,  that 
this  machine  was  put  in  operation  on  ilie  larm  of 
Judge  Chambers  near  tlial  place,  and  that  it  far 
surpassed  the  expectations  of  all  who  witnessed  it. 
Judge  Chambers  has  about  150  acres  in  wheat  and 
rye,lind  the  manner  in  which  the  fields  so  far 
have  been  cut  ilow'i  is  much  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary mode  ofcradlinir;  scarcely  a  siraw  bei'.^g  left 
etatiiling.  The  machine  keeps  6  binders  hard  at 
work,  even  with  the  stoppages  that  are  inci- 
dentally required  ;  we  suppose  it  could  give  em- 
ployment to  several  more,  without  increasing  the 
speed,  which,  says  the  editor,  when  we  saw  it,  was 
a  brisk  walk,  three  nmles  being  hitched  to  it.  This 
machine  we  understand  is  warranted  to  cut  15 
acres  per  day  ;  at  that  rate,  it  is  more  than  equal 
to  six  cradlers.  Another  thing  which  attracted 
notice  was  the  great  regularity  with  which  the 
straw  and  grain  were  laid  for  the  binders,  no  raking 
with  careful  binders  being  required.  Every  per- 
son who  has  seen  this  machine  in  operation  has 
been  highly  gratified  with  its  performance — 
among  others,  Judire  T.  B.  Dorsey  of  Anue  A- 
rundel  and  John  Glenn,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  who 
came  over  last  week  in  the  steam-boat  VValcolt 
lor  the  express  purposeof  witnessing  its  operation. 
It  is  as  much  superior  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  its  work  to  the  cradle,  as  the  latter  is  to  tiie  old 
fashioned  reaping  hook,  and  il  answers  equally 
well  in  light  grain  or  rank. 

The  American  says — "The  patent  reaping  ma- 
chine of  Mr.  Hussey  has  been  used  in  various  parts 
of  Maryland  during  the  recent  harvest,  and  has 
been  very  generally  and  highly  approved,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  perfect  and  expeditious  manner 
in  which  it  operates,  as  the  saving  of  labor  etfected 
by  il.  Opinions  are  various  as  to  the  amount  of 
work  which  it  performs  in  a  day,  some  estimating 
it  as  equivalent  to  six,  and  others  to  ten  cradles. 
The  cost  of  the  machine  is  i^l50.'' 

If  this  machine  should  prove  to  be,  as  we  ear- 
nestly hope  it  may,  a  very  important  benefit  to 
agriculture,  the  lacts  of  its  early  and  general  com- 
mendation, and  aflerwards,  its  long  neglect,  and 
now  its  resuscitation  and  testing  by  fair  and  proper 
trial,  all  go  to  show  the  great  injury  inflicted  on 
deserving  inventors  themselves,  as  well  as  on  the 
gulled  public,  by  the  puffing  srjstem,  which  is  in 
such  universal  use  in  this  country.  Every  now 
invention  or  scheme,  or  publication,  whatever  niv, 
be  its  degree  of  merit  or  demerit,  is  ushered  Ibrih 
with  puffs  upon  puti's.  Du|)es  are  made,  and  the 
knaves,  who  puff  and  sell,  profit  at  the  expense  of 
the  fools  who  believe  and  buy.  And  the  more 
discreet  or  cautious,  who  know  the  working  of  (he 
puffing  system,  stand  aloof,  and  trust  as  little  to 
true  statements  as  to  the  false  ;  and  the  most  excel- 
lent and  meritorious  discovery  consequently  sufli?rs 
the  neglect,  and  its  trial  and  introduction  are  op- 
posed by  the  incredulity,  with  which  the  same  class 
would  treat  the  "Chinese  tree-corn;"  and  they 
view  the  discoverer  with  suspicion,  aiul  deem  him 
as  little  worthy  of  irulli,  us  the  noted  introducer  of 


that  humbug,  and  of  the  notable  plan  of  making 
dupes  for  the  sake  of  charity.  By  the  way — tha 
extensive  sale  of  "Chinese  corn"  at  25  cents  and 
ipl  the  ear,  must  have  made  the  charity  fund  of 
considerable  amount  ;  and  it  is  time  that  Mr, 
Thorbm-n  should  publish  his  report  of  the  charita- 
ble purposes  to  which  this  great  harvest  of  profit 
was  to  have  been  appropriated,  according  to  his 
promise.  It  is  said  that  this  small  stock  of  miracu- 
lous corn  has  proved  to  be  as  inexhaustible  i.s  the 
widow's  cruise  of  oil;  and  it  may  be  safely  admitted 
that,  whether  it  deserves,  or  not,  the  seller's  recom- 
mendation for  extraordinary  productiveness,  while 
growing,  that  no  corn,  before  known,  ever  grew 
so  fast  in  quantity  after  it  had  been  gathered  and 
offered  for  sale. 

QUERIES    ON    CIIIiVCU-BUG    AND  OAT-LAY. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

Nanscmond  Co.,  July  lAih,  18.39. 

Will  yon,  or  some  of  your  many  cornributors, 
have  the  extreme  kindness  to  inform  a  subscriber, 
what  course  to  pursue  to  rid  himsell  of  the  chinch- 
hug?  My  crop  is  quite  much  inlesied  with  them, 
and  I  fijar  will  he  seriously  injured;  they  (the 
chinch-bugs)  having  been  introduced  on  my  fiirm 
1  suspect  by  some  seed  wheat  which  I  purchased 
of  a  neighbor.  Also  the  most  speedy  and  eco- 
nomical mode  of  resuscitating  land  which  has  been 
over-dosed  with  marl;  the  idea  has  sugirested  itself 
to  me  that  by  turning  in  a  green  crop  of  oats  would 
be  beneficial. 

What  think  you  of  an  oat-lay  as  an  improving 
crop?  the  seed  cost  much  less  than  any  thing  else 
which  we  could  seed  the  land  in  ;  but  the  objec- 
tions to  it  would  be,  that  they  would  have  to  be 
turned  in  during  a  very  busy  season,  and  the  land 
would  be  exposed  to  the  sun  until  covered  by  a 
crop  of  weeds;  which  might  not  be  speedily  ori 
poor  land. 

Any  inlbrmation  on  the  above  subjects,  would 
mucli  oblige  your  constant  reader  H. 


WlTCll  GRASS* 

J/r.  Editor. — Some  of  your  correspondent;? 
have  been  striving  to  rid  themselves  ;ind  their 
neighbors  of  that  iroublesoiiie  weed,  witch  grass. 
Now  1  happen  to  know  from  experience  one  of 
the  easiest  and  most  profitable  methodsof  destroy- 
ing this  grass.  This  ixrass  will  never  increase  in 
pastures.  It  always  finds  its  way  into  .^uch  land 
as  has  a  warm  light  soil  and  is  most  cultivated. 
Land  abounding  in  this  weed  should  be  iinaiedi- 
ately  converted  to  a  sheep  pasture,  and  in  a  li;w 
years  il  will  be  emirely  eradicated. 

My  lather  once  took  a  piece  which  was  thickly 
set  wilh  it,  ploughed  it  late  in  June,  sowed  it  with 
winter  rye  and   turned  it  into  his  sheep    pasture. 


•*  We  believe  that  this  is  the  New  England  name 
lor  what  is  called  wire  grass  in  \'ir;;inin,  and  couch 
grass  ill  England. — Er.  F.  R. 
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The  rye  continued  to  come  up  for  a  year  or  two 

and  was  kept  closely  led  by  tlie  sheep,  and  in  a 
few  years  ilie  iviich  grass  was  exchanfred  for  sweet 
clover  and  red-top.  I  doul>l  not  but  that  this  plan 
might  be  adofU'ed  to  advantage  on  many  farms 
that  are  overniii  wiih  this  u.-ele^-s  weed.  It  is  fol- 
ly to  talk  o<  (ligLring  it  up  when  it  has  obtained  a 
firm  Ibotholil.  Land  that  is  of  a  I'ght  thin  soil 
can  be  changed  (i-oiii  tillage  to  pa^;luritlg  to  great 
advantage.  Pastures  wouki!  {ic  iinproved  in  this 
way,  for  it  is  Ital  economy  to  posstvs  a  pasture  that 
will  give  oniy  how  and  then  a  ppoi  that  cattle  will 
touch. 

Another  method  [  have  seen  praciisedin  ridding 
sraall  gariiei!  spots  of  this  grass^,  which  is  by  lay- 
ing boards  closely  over  the  ground  lor  a  season. 
This  is  much  easier  than  todii;  it  up.  While  on 
this  point  I  cannot  help  noticing  one  fault  among 
gardeners.  The3'  are  v^bry  anxious  to  prevent  the 
weeds  from  going  \6  seed  during  the  first  part  of 
the  season,  but  as  soon  as  the  |)lariis  get  ii  little 
etarl,  liiey  suller  the  weeds  to  take  tlieirown  confse. 
Consequently  there  is  a  fresh  supply  of  seed  Ibr 
the  succeeding  spring. 

If  some  o(  your  correspondents  will  counsel  me 
in  killing  thistles  with  as  little  labor  and  as  nuich 
profit,  as  I  have  advised  them  in  killing  witch 
grass,  they  will  receive  my  sincere  thanks. 

Agricola. 


aEMARKS  Jlf  REGARD  TO  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  SALT,  BY  SOLAU  EVAPORATION, 
■WITH  COVERED  WORKS. 

As  contained  iti  a  psimplilct,  submitted  to  tlie  first  subscribers 
totlie  La  t'aj title  Salt  Company. 

it  has  been  ascerlained  from  the  most  authentic 
and  respectable  sources,  that  the  net  profit  arising 
from  the  manufacture  of  sah,  by  solar  evaporation, 
from  sea  water,  at  Cape  Cod,  in  JMassacliuselis,  in 
the  latitude  of  about  42  deg.  north,  has  not  l)een 
less,  for  many  years  |)astj  Ihati  15  per  cent  per 
annum,  upon  the  aiuount  of  capital  invested,  not- 
withstanding the  reduction  of  the  duty  ii]^pii  the 
imported  article;  and  in  some  very  favorabii;  sea- 
sons, Irom  18  lo  20  per  cent  has  been  rcii!i/ed. 
This  profit  is  the  result  of  about  lour  month's  li  ivor- 
able  weather;  for,  tliough  the  works  are  in  (>i)e- 
ration  seven  months  in  a  year,  yet  the  evapmaiion 
in  the  spring  and  Ikli  is  so  slow,  that  little  is  oained 
by  it.  The  sea  water  made  use  of,  contain.s  about 
three  per  cent  of  salt,  and  is  thrown  at  once  into 
wooden  pans,  without  being  sirengthentni  from 
exposure  lo  the  raye  of  the  sun  in  natural  reser- 
voirs. 

The  Island  of  Key  West  is  situated  in  the  lati- 
tude of  24°  25'  N,  Which  differs  but  little  from  the 
latitude  of  the  Bahama  Islands;  and  its  climate  and 
vepfetable  productions  are  similar.  Its  sail  pniul, 
which  measures  340  acres,  olfers  a  greater  extent 
of  surliice  than  any  of  the  Rahamasalt  pond.-',  with 
the  exception  of  that  at  Rum  Key. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  evaporation  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Key  West  is  at  least  double  that  which  is 
found  to  exist  in  JMassachusetts  ;— and  salt  can  l)c 
made  every  day  in  the  year,  if  the  liict  stated  by 
the  northern  manufacturers  as  undeniable,  affords 
any  criterion  whereby  to  judge,  viz  :— that  salt 
will  make  with  them,  with  the  temperature  of  the 
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weather  at  48  deg.  of  Fahranheit.  At  Kfcy  West, 
the  animal  average  of  the  temperature  is  7G  de- 
grees, and  the  thermometer  has  only  once,  since 
(lie  settlement  of  the  island,  indicated  so  low  a 
temperature  as  48  degrees.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  the  winter  monllis  at  Key  West  are 
quite  as  favorable  for  evaporation  as  the  summer 
months  in   Massachusetts.* 

The  sea  water  at  Key  West,  is  believed)  from 
experiments  made,  to  contain  a  greater  percentage 
of  salt,  than  at  Cape  Cod  ;  the  water,  however, 
which  would  be  appro|)riated  to  the  purposes  ol' 
salt  making  with  covered  works,  will  be  obtained 
from  the  natural  poud,  which,  on  an  average 
throughout  the  year,  is  at  least  ten  per  cent  strong- 
er than  sea  water,  and  has  been  known,  in  very 
dry  seasons,  to  reach  the  point  of  saturation,  ami, 
in  many  parts  of  it,  to  deposiie  large  qyantities  of 
salt,  JSub-reservoirs  may  be  constructed  upon  the 
margins  of  the  pond,  of  any  convenient  size  requi- 
red, at  a  trifling  expense,  in  which  the  evapora- 
tion would  be  three  or  four  t^mes  as  great  as  in 
the  large  pond,  inasmuch  as  the  depth  ol  water 
in  these  reservoirs  could  be  regulated  at  pleasure. t 

The  givat  expense  attending  the  mauufaciure 
of  salt  in  JNIassachuseits,  is  the  necessity  which 
exists  Ibr  reservoirs  and  pans  to  bring  the  water  to 
the  point  of  saturation.  Nine  out  of  every  ten 
pans  are  employed  Ibr  this  purpose,  consequently, 
could  they  obtain  water  or  brine  at  the  j)oinl  of 
salnratiofi,  with  v/hich  to  fill  their  pans  in  the  fiist 
instance,  their  production,  and  consequer.tly  their 
profit,  would  be  just  ten  times  whil  it  is  at  present, 
from  the  same  investment  of  capital  ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  fiir  any  intermediate  streiiL'^ih  at 
which  they  may  first  obtain  their  water.  Hence 
is  seen,  at  once,  the  jrrea!  benefit  which  maiiu- 
facturers  of  salt  at  Key  West  will  derive,  from 
possessiufT  a  natural  reservoir  u!"  water;  so  conside- 
rably increased  in  .slirntjih. 

Tlie  rate  at  which  salt  is  sold  in  t.he  United 
States,  admits  of  the  construction  of  expensive 
works  for  its  production  ;  while  its  abundance  and 
cheapness  in  the  Bahama  Islands  is  such  that  it 
can  be  ad  vanta'reously  introduced  into  this  country, 
notwithsiaiiding  the  protecting  duty  of  10  cents;  on 
56  lbs,  making  from  13  to  14  cents  on  the  measured 

*  Should  also  have  given  the  number  of  fair  and 
wmdtj  days  which,  however,  can  he  seen  in  the  mete- 
reoloEjical  registers  Icept  the  hist  six  years.       H.  P. 

f  Both  reservoirs  and  sub-reservoiis  can  be  con- 
structed in  the  open  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  islands 
from  Malacumba  t<j  the  north-east  extremity  of  Key 
Larga,  as  they  are  protected,  frofn  the.  force  of  the 
waves  by  the  shallowness  of  the  waters  between  them 
and  the  main  con.st  from  Cape  Table  to  Cape  Floiiila. 
From  tlie  north  sides  of  these  islands  extend  level  iials 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  stilF  marl  whicli  are  enUrcly 
bare  at  low  water,  i.  c.  six  to  twelve  iiiclies  above  low 
tide;  and  tlie  greatest  extremes  ol  tides  here  do  not 
exceed  oj  feet  between  the  highest  spring  and  lowest 
neap  tide,  while  the  average  rise  and  fall  is  hut  three 
feet.  Hence  all  that  would  be  re(|uisite  to  form  reser- 
voirs would  be  simple  ditcliing  and  embankment  of  th6 
marl  four  feet  high  !  !  What  a  held  for  the  employ- 
ment ol  the  ditching  and  embanking  machine  I  !  Now 
that  Indian  hostilities  have  ceased,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  invalids  and  capitalists  will  spend  next  winter  in 
cruising  among  these  Keys  lo  judge  themselves  of  the 
profits  to  be  inade  either'in  saU  manufacture  or  tcrtile 
agriculture,  among  these  hi'dicrto  despised  and  calum- 
niated islands ! 
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bushel.  In  so  bulky  an  arlicle  as  salt,  ii  is  at  all 
times  important,  that  ils  transportation  slioulcl  be 
attended  vvitli  the  least  possible  expense;|  in  this 
particular,  few  places  possess  the  advantages  ol" 
Key  West.  It  oHiers  a  safe  harbor,  of  easy  ac- 
cess, before  which  vessels  are  constantly  passing 
in  ballast,  on  their  way  to  and  (ioni  the  ports  in 
the  Gulf  of  iVlexico,  and  in  the  harbor,  ships  o( 
the  largest  class  can  receive  the  salt  li-oni  boats, 
which  can  carry  it  direct  to  them  from  the  pond, 
vvliich  is  less  than  two  miles  distant. 

As  an  evidence  that  evaporation  goes  on  more 
rapidly  as  you  approximate  the  equator,  Newman 
Kershaw,  Esq.  erected  a  small  set  of  covered 
works  a  short  time  since  at  Morris'  Island,  South 
CaroUna,  which  is  in  latitude  32*^  40',  where,  Irom 
sea  water,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  natural  reser- 
voir, he  makes  from  30  to  33  per  cent  per  annum, 
upon  the  capital  invested. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  which,  see  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter,  from  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  residing  at  Turk's  Island,  which  is  in 
latitude  21«  30'  N.  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Whitehead. 

"I  notice  by  a  Key  West  Register  of  the  5th  of 
March,  (which  recently  (ell  into  my  hands)  that 
you  have  already  been  put  in  possession  of  some 
information  on  the  subject  of  making  salt  by  solar 
evaporation  : — you  ask  me  to  state  the  cost  of  a 
pan  covering  a  surface  of  10,000  superficial  feet : — 
This,  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  you  are  aware, 
would  depend  upon  (he  comparative  value  ol 
labor,  &c.  Here,  for  instance,  such  a  pan  would 
not  cost  more  than  ^50,  and  would  yield  from 
1500  to  2500  bushels  at  a  raking.  We  do  not  cal- 
culate upon  more  than  three  rakings  in  a  season, 
(which  is  from  60  to  90  days)  though  five  are  some 
times  got: — 1500  bushels  is  a  fair  average  for 
each  laborer ;  it  does  sometimes,  however,  amount 
to  as  much  as  3000  bushels.'' 

From  the  foregoing  data,  no  hesitation  can  be 
felt  in  adopting  the  opinion  that  the  manufacture  of 
salt  at  Key  West,  ofiers  inducements  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital,  which  no  other  business  can 
present. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Salt  Company. 

The  "Salt  Pond,"  so  called,  is  a  low,  flat  eur- 
f'dce,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  near  the  north 
east  end,  based  on  limestone,  which  is  covered 
with  a  white  tenacious  marl,  i?:' pervious  to  water. 
It  is  about  on  a  level  with  low  tide,  and  so  flat, 
that  six  inches  of  water  will  flow  the  whole  three 
hundred  and  forty  acre?:.  Formerly,  spring  tides 
flowed  over  into  this  pond  in  two  different  places, 
and  filled  it.  This  water  having  no  outlet,  eva- 
poration, and  in  dry  seasons,  formed  sail  in  the 
whole  pond  vvithout  any  artificial  aid.  Now,  be- 
sides preventing  the  influx  of  spring  tides,  the 
company  have  cut  a  canal  through  the  rock  ten 
feet  wide,  by  which  they  can  either  admit  or  dis- 

t  Every  island  on  the  coast  presents  this  advantage. 
The  salt  from  the  works  at  Key  West  has  to  be  first 
put  into  lighters  to  be  transported  aboard  the  vessels 
in  the  deep  water  of  the  harbor,  a  mile  or  two  distant. 
And  at  all  places,  the  reservoirs  must  necessarily  be 
near  a  shallow  shore.  H.  P. 


charge  the  water  at  pleasure,  and  thus  hold  a  per- 
fect control  over  it. 

The  company  commenced  operations  in  the 
autumn  of  1831,  attempting,  lor  the  lirsl  lime  to 
combine  the  Bahama  and  New  Bedford  plans  of 
salt  making  in  the  same  scheme,  and  began  to 
granulate  salt  in  the  fall  of  1&35.  Not  being  able 
to  obtain  information  applicable  to  this  combined 
mode  from  any  source,  they  necessarily  lost  much 
time  and  expense.  But  they  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  and  the  result  is,  the  purest  and 
heaviest  salt  known,  from  which  the  bitter  water 
is  thoroughly  washed,  so  that  it  will  not  "give,"  or 
become  damp  in  wet  weather. 

Heretofore,  the  company  have  used  but  about 
five  acres  of  pond  surface  in  connexion  with  two 
stritigs  of  covered  works,  containing  about  5,300 
salt  work  feet  built  after  the  New  Bedford  plan, 
and  have  granulaied  salt  in  little  less  than  one- 
third  of  this  covered  surface.  The  yield  has 
been  one  and  six-tenths  bushels  to  the  loot  of  cov- 
ered surface  throughout,  or  8,500  bushels  per 
annum.  They  have  now  taken  in  about  sixty 
acres  ot"  pond  surface,  and  have  made  such  purma- 
nent  improvements,  as  to  render  this,  also,  tribu- 
tary to  their  covered  works,  and  such  additions  as 
may  be  made  hereafter  to  them.  An  expense  in 
labor  of  about  three  hundred  dollars,  will  add  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  pond  surlace  more,  whenever  it  may 
be  needed.  And  a  small  amount  of  labor,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  dollars,  will  convert  the  pond 
or  lake  of  about  180  acres  surface,  laying  to  the 
northeast  of  the  main  pond,  into  an  evaporating 
surface.  From  this  pond  or  lake  the  main  salt 
pond  is  to  be  led,  by  two  canals,  not  exceeding  17 
rods  in  length. 

The  object  of  requiring  so  much  evaporation 
surface  is,  in  the  dry  season  (from  December  to 
the  last  of  May,)  to  bring  the  water  to  the  point 
of  saturation  in  the  pond  reservoirs,  and  in  that 
state  to  fill  the  covered  works  throughout,  and 
thus  make  all  of  them  granulating  surface,  instead 
of  less  than  one-third,  as  heretolbre.  If  but  one 
raking  of  salt  can  thus  be  obtained  per  annum,  of 
which  the  directors  entei  tain  no  doubt,  the  yield 
will  be  more  than  doubled — that  is,  more  than 
three  bushels  of  salt  will  be  made  (o  each  loot  of 
covered  works.  In  very  favorable  years,  two 
such  rakings  may  be  thus  obtained,  with  the  aid 
of  a  covered  reservoir,  which  would  swell  the 
yield  to  an  enormous  amount. 

Three  rakings  have  been  made  per  annum  in 
about  one-third  of  the  covered  works,  by  drying 
down  the  works  full  of  water  three  times  to  each 
raking  ;  thus  about  sixty  inches  of  water  at  the 
point  of  saturation  is  converted  into  sab.  This 
result  is  liable  to  be  increased  or  diminished,  as 
the  seasons  prove  more  or  less  favorable. 

The  company  employ  three  hands  and  one 
overseer,  who  are  amply  sufficient  to  tend  six 
strings  of  works  instead  of  two :  As  all  the  ne- 
cessary fixed  or  unproductive  capital  is  now  invest- 
ed, the  pond  improvements  made,  and  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  acquired,  every  dollar  of  additional 
capital  hereafter  subscribed,  will  be  devoted  to  co- 
vered works,  which  promise  advantages  to  the 
capitalists,  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  new  company 
not  as  flir  advanced  as  this. 

The  fixed  or  unproductive  capital  invested  by 
this  company,  exclusive  of  real  e.^tate,  is  estimated 
at  ,f  12,000.     The  works  for  the  last  six  months, 
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have  made  over  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  whole 
investment,  anri  will  still  become  more  productive, 
by  the  daily  improvements  going  on,  even  if  the 
works  should  not  be  lurther  extended. 

Shareware  $'100  each;— and  there  have  been 
paid  in  184  cash  shares.  The  works  may  be  ad- 
vantageously increased,  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  filiy  shares  per  annum,  until  the 
wiiole  amount  needed  is  taken  up. 

For  statements  showmg  the  range  of  the  ther- 
momeier  and  quantity  of  rain,  (or  a  series  of  years 
at  Key  West,  see  American  Almanac  for  1838.* 
F.  A.  Browke,  Pres'f. 
A.  Gordon,  Secry. 


INFLUENCE    OF    THE    STOCK    ON    THE     GRAFT. 
AN  ERROR  CORRECTED. 

From  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 

Sl7% — In  my  paper  on  this  subject  inserted  in 
Cabinet,  No.  iO,  page  311,  I  state  in  favor  of  the 
position  (argmneni  10)  that  I  had  read  in  some 
British  publication,  of  "the  orange  grafted  upon  the 
pomegranate  at  Malta,  giving  fruit  which  was  red 
iiiside."  This  supposed  fact  was  repeated  to  me 
ten  years  since  by  a  commercial  friend  who  had 
resided  at  Malta  !br  some  Ume,  and  I  stated  it  to 
Mr.  Loudon,  oI'London,  editor  and  author  of  many 
useful  publications  on  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
who  declared  the  circumstance  impossible,  by  rea- 
son of  the  two  trees  being  of  different  genera. f 
As  I  deemed  it  important  to  ascertain  the  truth 
on  the  subject,  I  requested  Mr.  Winlhrop  An- 
drews, Consul  ol' the  United  Slates  at  Malta,  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  and  I  am  pleased  to  slate 
that  he  has  been  enabled  to  dispel  all  doubt  on  it, 
by  a  communication  dated  July  12,  1838,  from 
Professor  Teralii,  of  the  University  of  Malta,  and 
author  of  some  works  on  botany.  This  gentle- 
man, after  noticing  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
error  in  question,  says  "our  blood  or  red-colored 
orange  is  nothinit  more  than  a  specie.-  ci'  < cr  •■om- 
mon  orange,  as  botanically  called  'citrus  auranti- 
um,'  derived  from  a  tree  accidentally  planted  in 
earth  abounding  in  oxyde  of  iron,  which,  in  a  part 
of  thei.?!and  is  not  unconmion,  and  the  same  being 
afterwards  propagated  by  grafting,  served  to  pre- 
serve the  variety  of  the  species,  while  it  has  not 
the  power  to  change  its  nature." 

The  general  prevalance  of  the  error  may  be 
known  from  a  fact  mentioned  to  me   by  Mr.  An- 

*  Nofe  by  H.  P. — As  good  if  no*  batter  facilities  for 
makino;  salt  exist  at  numerous  Keys,  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Cipe  Florida  to  the  Tortufjtis.  In  this  bu- 
siness, with  few  laborers,  capitalists  coidd  profitably 
invest  from  ten  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars  ;  for  so 
long  as  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  can  be  carried  on 
at  all  in  the  United  States  north  of  28°  of  latitude, 
it  must  yield  at  least  100  per  cent,  more  in  the  latitudes 
of  the  Florida  Reef;  and  hence  the  cultivation  of  these 
Keys  will  receive  an  additional  stimulus.  It  is  only 
with  reference  to  its  indirect  promotion  of  agriculture 
that  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  salt  manufactories  estab- 
lished along  the  whole  course  of  the  Florida  Reef. 

1 1  was  aware  of  the  objection  which,  for  the  reason 
stated  above,  might  be  made  against  the  alledged  f;ict, 
and  quoted  two  analogous  facts  fiom  the  correspon- 
dence of  Linnnpiis,  published  by  Sir  Tames  Edward 
■  Smvth. 


drevve,  "that  in  three  publications  which  recently 
came  under  his  observation,  two  in  Italian  and 
on.'^.  in  Englishj  the  authors  have  entertained  the 
same  opinion  on  the  subject  in  question,  the  or- 
igin of  which  is  now  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  weight  which  I  wished  to  attach  to  the 
supposed  botanical  anomaly  (in  argument  10) 
must  now  be  given  up,  but  I  thitdv  enough  more 
are  adduced  ol"  undoubted  authority  to  prove  the 
influence  of  the  stock  on  the  graft,  and  its  fruit. 

It  was  Brydone  of  England,  in  his  very  plea- 
sant book  of  "Travels  thruugh  Sicily  and  Malta," 
published  so  long  since  as  the  year  1771,  that  first 
gave  currency  to  the  vulgar  belief  of  the  Maltese 
of  the  red  flesh  ol' the  orange  being  the  result  of 
that  tree  being  ingrafied  on  the  pomegranate  slock; 
but  It  is  very  probable  that,  with  the  majority  ol' 
mankind,  who  cannot  see  the  refutation  of  the  er- 
ror, it  will  maintain  its  ground,  like  the  prevalent 
one  in  the  United  States,  respecting  the  flovvering 
of  the  American  aloes  only  once  in  an  hundred 
years.  James  Mease. 

May  2.5,  1839. 


an     economical    BOILER. 

To  till'  Editor  of  tlie  f'"armeis'  Register. 

Si.  Stephens  Hill,  Fauquier, 
May,  1839. 

In  the  12th  number  of  the  Gth  volume  of  your 
valuable  Register,  there  is  an  account  of ''cooking 
grain  lor  stock,"  taken  from  the  'Farmers'  Cabi- 
net.' To  persons  of  any  reflection  or  experience, 
the  value  of  cooking  grain  for  (i\ttening  cattle  and 
hogs,  feeding  milch  cows  and  liu'm  cattle  and  stock, 
must  be  evident.  The  apparent  trouble,  delays 
and  expense,  of  employing  machinery  generally, 
deters  the  unthinking  from  trying  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  those  countries  where  the  value  of  time, 
labor,  and  fuel  is  best,  and  I  may  sa_v,  in  com- 
parison with  the  southern  states,  only  known. 

Tlie  amount  of  white  and  slave  labor  which 
was  transferred  from  this  state  from  the  year  1833 
to  '38  inclusive,  was  immense;  and  lor  the  same 
space  there  was  a  great  decline  in  the  products  of 
agriculture,  and  the  income  of  the  farmers.  We 
made,  compared  with  former  times,  no  crops  /or 
market  during  that  period  ;  yet,  the  value  of  labor 
has  risen  from  75  to  100  per  cent.  This  is  to  be 
accounted  for  in  tiiC  diminished  number  of  laborers. 
Such  being  the  fact,  there  is,  then,  not  only  a  mo- 
tive, the  result  of  new  notions  of  rtonomy  arising 
from  the  gener.d  condition  of  the  countiy,  but  a 
necessity  for  adopting  such  plans,  in  our  agricultu- 
ral and  household  management,  as  will  save  time, 
labor,  fuel  and  food.  Superadded  to  these  and 
other  causes  of  the  immedia'e  decline  of  the  pro- 
fits and  great  interests  connected  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth,  are  the  multiplied  demands  upon 
our  incomes  for  the  support  of  the  ever-varying 
fashions  of  the  da\^,  and  tlie  high  prices  of  all  arti- 
cles, whether  ol  necessity,  comfort,  taste  or  luxury. 

Thus  circumstanced,  v.'hal  does  prudence  sug- 
gest to  the  farmers  of  V^iiginia?  There  can  be  but 
one  reply.  We  must  adopt  a  system  fjf  improved 
economy,  in  the  use  of  time,  labor  and  capital. 
The  cooking  of  grain  for  stock  constitutes  an  im- 
portant item  in  this  system.  The  preparation  of 
food  by  cooking  is  a  matter  of  greater  consequence 
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Mian  is  generally  apprehended.  In  the  countrieR 
ol'  Europe,  when  the  vahio,  of  labor,  I'uel,  time  and 
nion(^y,  is  properly  estimated,  implements  lor  cook- 
ing ami  preparing  the  Ibod  ol"  larm  siock  are  in 
general  use.  Your  Register,  and  other  works  to 
be  relied  upon,  give  numerous  prools  of"  the  effi- 
cacy o("  this  mode  of  fattening  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
ol"  leeding  milch  cows  and  stock. 

In  the  absence  of  a  fair  reward  for  our  labor  by 
tl^e  customary  application  of  if,  we  must  become 
-bankrupt  if  we  do  not  pursue  a  different  and  im- 
proved mode  of  applying  it,  change  our  habits  of 
expenditure,  and  adopt  a  general  and  permanent 
system  of  economy  in  all  the  branches  of  agricul- 
tural liusbandry. 

'yhere  must  be  a  beginnips  in  this  reforni,  which, 
when  effected,  will  be  worth  all  the  reforms  ever 
promised  or  made  in  the  administration  of  our  go- 
vernment since  the  presidency  of  the  illustrious 
•lefierson.  Let  us  then,  commence  with  the  use 
of  an  implement  which  will  enable  us  to  fatten  (wo 
beevea  or  two  hogs  with  the  Ibod  now  given  to 
one — which  will  double  the  quantity  of  our  milk  in 
winter — and  greatly  economize  time  and  fuel  in 
washing  clothes,  &c.  &c. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  implement  or  structure 
employed  in  cooking  grain  lor  stock,  which  is  re- 
iiMTed  to  in  the  article  from  the  'Farntprs'  Cabinet;' 
ihere  is  one,  however,  which  I  have  in  use,  whose 
value  1  can  attest.  Several  individuals  have  pur- 
chased, (or  this  county,  the  patent  riijht  of  this 
machirie,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses above  mentioned.  1  will  give  }  ou  a  descrip- 
tion of  it.  Suppose  two  coffee  pots,  one  holding  a 
gallon  and  the  other  three  quarts,  deprived  of  their 
spouts,  handles,  and  bottoms;  insert  one  within 
the  other,  force  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  their 
peripherics  together,  and  have  them  well  soldered, 
thus  you  will  have  a  double  cylinder;  cut  in  the 
outer  sheet,  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  as  also  eiglit 
or  ten  inches  lower,  two  circular  pieces  cut  about 
two  inches  in  diameter;  over  these  holes  two  cop- 
ppr  pipes  about  five  or  six  inches  long  are  to  be 
soldered,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  pipes.  Cut  a  hole  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter and  solder  over  it  a  pipe  (to  draw  the  remain- 
ing water  off)  of  about  ibur  inches  long.  Two 
arms  of  copper,  (cylinders,)  about  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  three  inf  lies  long  are  tl^en  to  be  eol- 
derecl  on  the  outer  cylinder  just  above  the  centre 
of  gravity,  when  tlie  cylinder  is  held  erect  or  ver- 
tical. At  the  bottom  in  the  inside  of  the  inner 
cylinder,  place  an  iron  grate  like  that  part  of  a 
gridiron  on  which  the  broiling  is  done.  Let  there 
then  be  placed  an  iron  pipe  (stove  pipe)  about  five 
feet  long  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  having  a  hole 
cut  near  the  bottoni  of  it,  and  closed  by  a  door, 
(hung  on  wire  hinges,)  about  5  by  8  inches. 
The  machine  for  heating  the  water  being  now 
complete,  you  next  have  lubs  made  of  eucii  sizes 
as  desired,  and  have  holes  bored  (or  (he  insertion 
of  the  two  pipes  first  mentioned.  A  frame  about 
5  feet  long  and  wide  enough  (or  the  arms  of  the 
cylinders  to  rest  upon.  The  lower  hole  to  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  placed  upon  four 
or  six  legs,  is  then  made.  The  place.s  where  the 
arms  are  to  rest  are  grooved  out  of  the  proper  size 
on  the  bars  of  the  frame,  the  machine  js  placed 
upon  the  frame,  the  tub  (or  ttoiling  is  also  put  upon 
it  and  adjuRfed  to  the  boiler.  The  tub  is  then 
fillf'd  with  waier.     Fire  is  [ilaced  on  the  grate,  and 


the  cylinder  filled  with  chips  or  small  wood,  in 
fifteen  minutes  the  water  will  boll.  In  speaking 
of  the  colfe.e  pots  I  have  done  it  simply  lor  eluci- 
(fitioii.  The  double  cylinder  of  copper  should  be, 
fur  common  purposes,  about  two  feet  six  inches 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  or  lower  muzzle 
about  ten  mches,  and  of  the  upper  about  sevew. 


Explanaiion. 
No.  1.— The  boiler. 

2. — Stove  pipo. 

3. — Door  for  wood  in  the  bottom  of  stove  pipe,. 

7. — Anns  on  which  the  boiior  rests  on  the  frame. 

8. — The   pipe  to  draw  the  water  olf  that  remains 
in  this  boiler. 

9  &,  ID. — Two  pipes  attached  to  the  boiler  and  in- 
serted in  the  tub. 

12.— The  orate. 

C>  — The  tub  for  the  water,  &.c.,  to  boil  in. 

5. — The  IVaine  for  the  boiler  and  tub  to  rest  upon. 

11. — Legs  of  the  frame. 

13. — Bars  of  the  frame. 

With  a  ftjw  chips,  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  apples, 
corn,  &c.  &c.  can  he  boileil  in  half  an  hour  t'rom 
the  kindling  of  the  fire.  If  it  be  desirable  to  boil 
a  greater  quantity  a  larger  tub  will  be  employed. 
Hy  the  use  of  this  machine  in  boiling  wheat-chaff 
and  apples,  the  milk  ol"  niy  cows  was  more  than 
doubled,  in  washins  clothes  the  advantages  are 
equally  great,  so  in  scalding  hogs,  A  person  not 
far  liom  fiere  used  one  of  them  in  preparing  the 
water  to  scald  about  20  hogs;  he  heated  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  water  in  a  hogshead  in  one- 
(burth  of  the  time  r -quired  by  the  usual  mode  of 
hot-stones  ;  and,  instead  of  consuminir  near  a  cord 
of  wood,  he  used  but  one  arm  full  and  a  half  For 
lattening  animals  the  agency  of  this  machine  is 
very  valuable.  It  is  also  portable,  all  its  fixture.? 
may  be  carried  in  the  arms;  it  is  as  simple  as  can 
be  in  its  structure,  and  does  not  cost,  or  ought  not, 
more  than  $S.  They  are  made  here  by  a  copper 
smith,  and  are  also  made  for  sale  in  Baltimore. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  roughly  drawn  figure  of 
this  machine,  which  will  give  you  a  better  notion 
of  it  than  my  written  description.         J.  R.  W. 


THE  DIVINING   KOD. 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

In  almost  every  age  there  havs  been  those  who 
have  had  (aith  in  the   virtues  of  the  divining  rod 
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(or  I'le  (liscnvery  o(  pprings  of  water  in  the  enrih, 
hilt  the  number  of  these  have  been  low  indeed,  at 
nnv  period. 

boring  a  residence  of  five  yenrs  in  the    Island 
or  Jersey,  (Enn;kind,)  I  had  continual  ©[iporiuni- 
lies  oftesting  the  truth  ol  the  pretention;  lor  there 
Vwed  within  half  a   mile   of  my  house,  a   person 
who,  fvery  one  admitted,  possessed  the  power  to 
an  unlimited    decree  ;  but  knowing   tliat  I   could 
at  any  time  indulge  in  the  experiment,  1  neglected 
to  do  so   until   my  removal   from  thence,  when   I 
regretted  that  [    had   allowed   the  opportunity  to 
pass  without   convincing  myself  of  the  truth   or 
falsehood  ol'  a  phenomenon  which  has   interested 
the   world  for  so   many  ages.*     1    had,  however, 
yerj'   unexpectedly,   an  opportunity  of  re-visiting 
the  island,  and  then  1  determined  lo  satisly  my- 
self on  the  pubjecl.     For  this  purpose,  I  visited,  in 
company  with  a  friend, f  the  person  above  alluded 
to,  and  the  result  is  as  follows:  His  name  is  In- 
gouville,  a   resident   on  his  own   estate,  within   a 
short  distance  ol   the  town  of  St.  Hellier's,  on  the 
'IVinly  Road,  and  a  highly  respectable  man.     He 
received  us  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  professed 
himsell'  ready  to  accompany  us,  and  to   malce  us 
acquainted  with  every  thing  relating  to,  what  he 
himself  accounted,  a  most  wonderful  circumstance. 
He  began  by  furnishing  himself  with  an  elm  twig, 
the  size  of  a  small  quill,  cut  (rom  the  tree  so  as  to 
Ibrm  a  Ibrk,  Y,   and  taking  the  double  twigs,  one 
in  eacii  hand,  will;   the  sinrrle  point   forward,  he 
walked    into  the   garden    vvLere  was   a  spring  of 
water,  not,  however,  discernihle   on   the  surlace. 
On  afjproaching  the  spot,  he  desired  me  to  grasp 
the  twigs,  which  extended  be}ond  his  hands,  and 
s  ly  if  1  Ibund  them    tremble  as    we    walked    lor- 
wards;  in  a  short  time  I  lelf   them   very  sensibly 
ullected,  and  saw  the  single  point  of  the  rod    ten- 
ding downwards  to  the  earth  ;  he  then  asked  if  I 
lelt  them  twis'ing  in  my  hands,  from   an  inclina- 
tion to  Ibllow  the  downward  tendency  of  the  [loini? 
which  1  did  ;  he  bade  me  grasp  them  tightly,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  single  point  from  turning;  but 
this  i  could  not  do,  although  he  held  the  rod  very 
loosely,   lo  give  me  every  facility  lor  so  doing. 
After  a  few  more  steps,  the  point  of  the  rod  turned 
down,  in  a  direct  position,  towards  the  earth,  in 
spite  of  all  my  endeavors  to  prevent  it.     "Tliere," 
said  he,  ''is   the  spring,"  and  as   I  liberated   the 
en<ls  ol  the  rod  l>oni  my  grasp,  they  immediately 
took   an    upright   position,    correspondent    to   the 
downward  position   of  the  point   of  the  rod.     He 
then  approached  the  same  spot  from  tlie  opposite 
sides  with  precisely  the  same  lesults.     At  my  re- 
quest, he  repeated  the  experiment  several  times, 
until  [  was  abundantly  satisfied  of  tlte  trutli  of  all 
that  I  had  heard  relating  to  this  curious  and  won- 
derful performance.     He   afierwarils  poini.l  out 
other  spots,  always  with  the  most  perfect  t^uicess. 
When  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  what  1  had 
vyiinessed,  he  assured  me  he  was  at  a  loss  lo  con- 
ceive of  the  power  which  resided  in  him,  and  was 
very  desirous  of  knowing  if  it  could  be  accounied 
lor  on   philosophical  principles.   He  told  us,  at  the 
lime  of  the  first  French  revolution,  many  of  the 
Roman   Catholic    priests    fled    for  refuge   to   the 

*  I  have  heard  that  in  Ccesar's  Commentaries,  men- 
tion IS  made  of  the  divining  rod,  in  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  wells  of  water. 

t  The  Rev.  Francis  Perrot. 


Island  of  .Terse}',  and  amongst  them  was  one  who 
was   said    to    possess   the    power   of  discovering 
spiings  of  water,  by  means   of   the  divining   rod  ; 
he  was   then   building  the   house  where  he   now 
resides,  and  havrng  no  water,  he  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  'o  put  the  experiment  to  the  test;  he 
therefore  invited    the  priest    lo  his  house,  and  re- 
quested him  to  try  his  skill:  this  he  d'd,  and  dis- 
covered a  spring  of  water  a  short  distance  from  the 
building,     "f  then,"  said  iie,  "desired  him  lo  per- 
mit me'to  try  if  I  also  possessed  ihe  power,  and  on 
taking  the  rod  into  my  hands  found  that  1  did  to  a 
greater  degree  than  himself!    The  discovery  quite 
overcame  me,  and  I  should  have  fallen,  had  I  not 
supported  myself  against  the  wall.     I  afterwards, 
by  means  of  the  rod,  Ibund  a  spring  immediately 
under  the  foundations  of  the  new  building,  and  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  dpg  lo  it  ;  but,  lo  do  tliis,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  turn  an  arch  in  the  wall,  lo  laker 
otf  the  weight  from  the   foundation,  which  I    did, 
and  struck  the  spring  within  9  inches  of  the  depth 
which  I  had   calculated."     And   there  I   saw  the 
arch  (a  standing  memorial  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  related)  stretching  across  a  well,  which  yields 
a  never-failinir  springofllie  purest  water.     He  ad- 
ded, "Since   this,  I  'have  been   sent  for,  far  and 
near,  to   find   springs  for  my  friends,  and  I    have 
!  never  been  deceived  in  my  operations,  although 
i  more  than  2,000  wells  have  been  dug  by  my  direc- 
!  lions."     He  is  enabled  to   calculate   the  depth    of 
:  the  sprinir,  by  nieapurinfj  the  distance  between  the 
,  spot  at  which  the  rod  first    becomes  agitated,  and 
1  that  at  which  it  lakes  a  decitled  turn  downwards, 
and  has  attained   a  surprising   exactness   in  these 
i  his  calculations.     He  was  requested  by  Sir  T.  Le 
Breton,  the  Lieut.  Baillie  of  the  island,  lo  search 
1  Ibr  a  spring  at  his  house  at  Bagatelle,  as  the  well, 
j  from  which  water  was  obtained,  was  only  a  land 
!  drain  :  singular  enough,  he   could    find    only  one 
'  spring,  and   that  was  at  the   bottom  of  Vie   well! 
\  "fjo  deeper,"  said  he,  slating  ihe  depth  according  to 
:  his  rule,  "and  you  will  find  plenty  of  water."     I, 
j  sometimes  after,  received  a  letter  from  my  friends, 
!  Messrs.  Jean  and  lAlarrett,    brewers,   stating  that 
j  Mr.  Ingouville  had   discovered  a  spring  on  their 
'  premises,  four  feci  only  from  their  old  ^rell,  (a  land 
i  drain)  which   iurnished  plenty  of  llie  finest  water 
I  for   all   their  purpose.     Mr.   James  Hemery,  in- 
'  tendinff  to  erect  a  house  in  a  beautiful  field  near 
j  St.  Hellier's,  Mr.  Ingouville  searched  for  a  spring, 
!  and  pointed  out  the  spot  where  it  misht  be  found, 
stating  the  depth   at  which   it  would   be   struck  ; 
'  and,  without  hesitation,  Mr.  Hemery  commenced 
I  building   in  the  faith  of  his  prediction,  so  that  Ihe 
'  well,  when  dug.  might  be  enclosed    by  the  court 
i  yard  wall,  and  at  exactly  this  spot  he  Ibund  it! 
j      The  Island  of  Jersey  is  of  primitive,  or  granite 
!  formation,  of  an  almos't  impenetrable   character, 
!  yet  no  one,  in  need  of  a  well,  hesitates  lo  dig  at 
"the  spot  pointed  out.  and    frequently,  the   price  for 
digging  has  been  fixed  before-hand,  by  means  of 
his  rule  for  judiring  of  the  necessary  depth. 

After  Mr.  Ingouville  had  satisfied  me  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  had  heard  on  the  subject  of  water 
finding,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  the  power  of 
finding  money  also  ;  he  requested  me  to  bury  a 
silver  coin  in  the  garden,  walking  from  me,  to 
show  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  spot  where  it  had 
been  deposited  ;  he  fnind  it  in  an  instant,  and 
then  related  a  singular  circumstance  which  occur- 
red during  a  late  search    (br   a  spring  of  water — 
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many  persons  were  collected  to  witness  the  result, 
but  as  he  passed  amongst  llicm  he  perceived  the 
rod  to  become  agitated  in  an  unaccountable  man- 
ner, wiiile  passing  a  particular  spot,  wiiich  was 
crowded  by  these  persons  who  were  looking  on  ; 
he  retracted  his  steps,  but  still  the  rod  wasatiecied 
in  the  same  way;  at  length,  he  inquired  if  a  lady, 
who  stood  close  to  the  si-ot,  liad  atiy  considerable 
quaiitiiy  <>l" money  with  her,  when  she  produced  a 
very  large  quantity  of  silver  in  her  reticule  !  alter 
this  was  removed,  the  rod  performed  as  usual. 

Now  1  have  never  iieard  any  attempt  to  account 
for  the  wonderlLil  power  which  is  certainly  possessed 
by  this  person  ;  possibly,  it  may  be,  that  there  is 
an  aflinity  between  persons  of  moist  constitutions, 
aod  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  and  the  rod  may 
operate  as  a  sort  of  conductor:  would  your  friends 
and  contributors  do  what  they  can  to  throw  light 
on  the  interesting  subject '? 

To  those  who  have  not  had  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining, by  actual  observation,  the  Iruih  of  what  is 
above  staled,  it  might  be  inieresling  to  remark, 
that  JNir.  Ingouville  is  a  most  respectal)le  nsan, 
advancpcl  in  years,  the  cultivator  of  his  own  es- 
tate ;  indi>pendent  in  circumstances  ;  has  never 
once  practised  )br  reward,  and  will  accept  of  none; 
and  what  is  Iteiler  than  all,  makes  no  secret  about 
it ;  declares  lie  is  quite  ignorant  ol'  the  means  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  operate,  but  is  ready,  at  all 
limes,  to  communicate  all  that  he  knows  iibout  it 
ibr  the  benefit,  or  to  satisfy  th»»  curiosity,  of  any 
who  will  call  on  him  for  the  purpose. 

i  have  been  thus  particular  as  to  time,  place, 
and  persons,  in  the  hope  that  there  might  be  those 
amongst  your  readers  who  may,  from  their  know- 
lediXtt  ol'  the  circumstances,  be  able  to  corroborate 
what  I  have  said  relating  thereto.  The  names  of 
those  whom  1  have  mentioned,  must  be  fiimiliar  to 
ail  who  have  visited  the  Island  of  Jersey  ;  and  I 
trust  I  might  through  the  medium  of  the  pages  of 
the  Cabinet,  become  acquainted  with  some,  with 
whom  I  may  renew  the  pleasurable  recollections 
of  the  period  which  I  passed  in  that  very  beauti- 
lul  and  deiiglitliil  sput. 

James  Pi^ddek. 

2lst  Jpril,  1839. 


For  tlio  fanners'  Register. 

ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  George  D.  Armstrong,  Prof,  of  Wat  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry,  in  Washington  College,  Va. 

[Continued  from  page  4^9.] 

Chapter  XVin. 

VEGETABLE  EXCRETIONS  FROM  THE  LEAVES 
AND  STEM — FROM  THE  ROOT.  ROTATION 
OF  CROPS. 

Besides  those  substances  which  are  found  depo- 
sited in  the  bark  and  wood  of  plants,  and  which 
we  must  suppose,  ii'not  us'^'ful,  at  least  to  exert  no 
deleterious  influence  upon  their  growth,  as  there  is 
no  eilbrt  ever  made  by  plants  themselves,  to  get 
rid  o!  them  ;  there  are  others,  which  we  must 
conclude  to  be  of  a  different  character,  as  we  find 
them  constantly  thrown  cfl'  by  plants  during  their 


healthy  growth.  As  the  roots  of  plants  appear 
to  be  capable  of  making  no  selection  in  absorbing 
their  food  from  the  soil,  but  take  up  every  thing 
which  is  presented  to  them  in  a  sufficiently  fluid 
form,  a  power  of  rejecting  such  matter  as  is  found 
unsuitable  to  their  nourishment,  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  keep  their  vessels  from  being 
clogged  with  foreign  matter,  and  thus  rendered  un- 
fit Ibr  the  perlbrmani'e  of  their  vital  functions.  A 
part  of  this  matter  thus  rejected  liy  plants  exudea 
from  the  stem,  leaves  and  flowers,  and  a  part  is 
thrown  off  by  the  roots,  and  dcfiosited  in  the  soil. 
The  elements  thus  rejected  by  plants,  are  not 
thrown  oli'  in  their  simple  elemenfarj'  condition, 
but  dill'erenily  combined  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  class  of  substances,  which  form  their  man- 
ner of  production,  have  been  termed  "vegetable 
excrements."  In  this  piirticular,  these  is  a  stri- 
king resemblance  between  the  vital  action  of  planta 
and  animals,  and  this  excrementiiious  matter 
thrown  off  by  plants  may  be  considered  as  i)recisely 
analagous  to  that  portion  of  the  food  of  animals 
which  is  voided  after  all  that  was  nutritious  had 
been  selected  from  amongst  it. 

The  following  notice  of  some  of  the  substances 
excreted  by  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants  is  taken 
li'om  a  work  of  Prof,  l^indley.  ''Acid  excretions 
are  formed  by  the  hairs  of  the  chick-pea,  the  stag- 
horn  sumach  and  somf  other  species;  and  it  ia 
supposed  that  th^  singular  propeity  which  some 
lichens  possess  of  imbedding  themselves  in  calcare- 
ous rocks  is  owing  to  their  excretion  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  stinging  jiower  of  the  nettle  is  produced  by 
an  acrid  matter  excreted  by  the  hairs  with  which 
their  leaves  and  stalks  are  covered.  The  nettles 
ofEurope  simply  produced  an  uneasy  sensation, but 
some  of  those  of  India  have  brought  on  lock-jaw, 
and  even  death  itself,  by  the  torments  which  they 
infiict.  A  discharge  of  sticky  matter  by  the  hairs 
or  by  the  bark  of  plants,  is  of  very  common  oc- 
currence. It  is  this  which  gives  their  viscidity  to 
such  plants  as  the  rose  acacia,  to  the  buds  of  the 
horse  chesnut,  and  to  the  young  leaves  of  the 
beech  tree.  In  many  cases  this  sticky  matter  is 
analogous  in  composition  to  common  bird-lime. 
Wax,  or  some  substance  analogous  to  it,  is  of  very 
common  occurrence  on  the  surface  of  plants.  In 
s"ine  instances  it  is  excreted  in  such  quantities  as 
to  render  its  coll'^ction  an  object  of  trade.  The  can- 
dle-berry mystle  (inyrica  cerifcra)  has  its  berries  co- 
vered with  a  thick  coatol  vegetable  wax,  forming  in 
general  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  berry.  It  is 
obtained  by  throwing  the  berries  into  boiling  water, 
when  the  wax  is  melted,  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
is  collected  for  use.  The  wax  palm  (cernxylon 
andicola)  has  its  trunk  covered  with  a  coat  of  wax 
resembling  myrtle  wax  in  its  character.  Saccha- 
rine matter,  in  dilierent  forms,  is  also  a  common 
excretion  Irom  many  plants.  European  manna  is 
discharged  by  the  flowering  ash  (fraxinus  ornus) 
either  in  consequence  of  vvounds  artificially  inflicted 
on  the  branches,  or  of  the  puncture  of  insects. 
The  manna  spoken  of  in  scripture  is  yielded  by  a 
species  of  tamarisk,  and  by  the  camels-thorn,  a 
plant  which  is  common  in  the  deseits  of  southern 
Asia.  But  the  most  curious  instance  of  matter 
excreted  from  the  leaves,  is  afforded  by  the  fi-ax- 
inell^.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  covered  with 
little  brown  glands  which  excrete  a  species  of  vol- 
atile oil.  In  warm  weather  this  oil  is  converted  into 
[  vapor  and  surrounds  the  plant,  us  an  inflammable 
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atmosphere,  readily  taking  fire  when  a  flame  is 
brouijiu  in  contact  willi  it,  and  burning  without 
doing  any  injury  to  the  plant,"' 

Tlie  othce  of  excreting  such  matter  as  is  ibund 
unsuitable  lor  the  nourishment  of  a  plant  is  not 
confined  to  the  stem  and  leaves  but  is  in  fjict  per- 
formed by  the  root  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
by  any  other  organ.  That  roots  in  some  cases  give 
oti'a  peculiar  nmiter,ha3  been  known  for  a  long  time; 
but  it  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  this 
has  been  admitted  to  be  a  tunction  common  to  all 
roots.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  pos- 
session of  the  power  of  rejecting  such  matter  as  is 
found  unsuitable  tor  their  nourishment,  would  seem 
(o  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  lile  of  plants; 
did  they  not  possess  it,  their  vessels  must  soon  be- 
come clogged,  and  rendered  unfit  (or  performing 
their  appropriate  office.  From  some  experiments 
which  have  been  performed,  it  would  seem  that 
plants  possess  the  power  of  disembarrassing  them- 
selves of  all  kinds  of  matter  which  are  Ibund  unfit 
for  their  nourishment.  JMacaire  took  a  plant  of 
mercury  (^mercurialis  annua)  and  having  divided 
its  roots  into  two  parcels,  introduced  one  ol  them 
into  a  glass  containing  a  week  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  and  the  other  into  a  glass  of  pure  water. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  hours  he  found  that  the  glass 
of  pure  water  had  become  perceptibly  tinged  with 
acetate  of  lead,  which  of  course  must  have  been 
taken  into  the  circulation  by  the  roots  on  one  side 
of  the  plants,  and  thrown  of!  again  by  the  roots 
on  the  other.  In  this  instance  the  excreted  matter 
was  thrown  back  without  having  undergone  any 
change  ;  as  a  general  thing,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case  ;  thus,  leguminous  plants,  of  which  the 
pea  may  he  mentioned  as  an  axample,  although 
they  absorb  only  carbonic  acid  and  water,  will 
excrete  the  elements  of  those  substances  combined 
so  as  to  form  a  species  of  gum.  Grasses  excrete 
principally  certain  alkaline  and  earthy  muriates, 
and  carbonates,  but  very  little  of  any  gum  ;  pa- 
paveraceous plants  excrete  a  bitter  matter  anal- 
ogous to  opium  ;  euphorbias  a  gum-resin  of  a 
yellowish  white  color,  and  an  acid  flavor. 

From  observation,  we  learn  that  tiie  matter  ex- 
creted by  plants  is,  as  a  general  thing,  thrown  out 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  be,  not  only  unfit:  again  to 
enter  the  system  of  the  plant  rejecting  it,  but  po- 
sitively deleterious  ;  and  luriher,  that  the  excre- 
tions of  difi'erent  plants  dilfer  so  much  Irom  each 
other,  that  whilst  that  thrown  out  by  a  plant  is 
deleterious  to  others  of  the  same  species,  it  is 
sometimes  well  adapted  to  the  nourishment  of 
those  of  a  difierent  species.  This  fact  will  explain 
some  of  those  rules  which  experience  has  taught 
the  practical  agriculturist.  For  instance,  the  rule 
that  the  same  crop  should  not  he  grown  for  sever;  ! 
years  in  succession  upon  the  same  piece  of  ground. 
It  will  not  do  to  say,  as  is  often  done,  that  a  second 
crop  of  wheat  will  not  grow  as  well  upon  any- 
given  spot,  as  the  first,  because  that  spot  has  been 
exhausted  of  too  great  a  portion  of  its  nutritive 
matter  by  the  first.  This  it  is  true  is  one  reason,  but 
if  it  be  the  only  reason,  or  even  the  principal  rea- 
son, we  may  ask,  how  is  it  that  a  crop  of  corn  will 
succeed  almost  as  well  as  if  the  wheat  had  never 
been  grown  there?  The  true  explanation  seems  to 
be  that  the  failureof  the  second  crop  of  wheat  arises 
not  so  much  from  the  exhaustion  of  (he  soil,  as  from 
the  existence  in  the  soil  of  a  portion  of  matter  po- 
sitively deleterious  to  wheat,  deposited  by  the  fi  st 


crop;  at  the  same  time  this  matter  is  not  injurious  to 
the  corn,  and  hence  that  crop  will  succeed  when 
wheat  would  I  ail.  To  grow  the  same  crop  for 
several  successive  years  upon  the  same  spot,  is,  as 
De  Candolle  has  very  pertinently,  though  perhaps 
not  very  elegantly  remarked,  "like  liiediiig  an 
animal  upon  its  own  excrements."  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  thai  this  matter  should  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  more  careful  and  more  accurate  experiments 
than  it  ever  has  as  yet,  as  it  is  one  which  would 
doubtless  admit  of  very  important  practical  appli- 
cations. If  the  precise  nature  of  the  matter  retained 
and  of  that  rejected  by  each  of  the  crops  in  com- 
mon cultivation  could  once  be  ascertained,  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  best 
order  in  which  those  crops  should  succeed  each 
other.  Perhaps  too  if  this  subject  was  better  un- 
derstood, we  should  find  that  the  way  in  which 
some  manures  benefit  land,  is  not  by  supplying 
nourishment  to  the  plants  growing  on  it,  but  by 
removing  this  deleterious  matter  from  their  mots. 
If  this  matter  possessed  the  character  oi'  an  acid 
(and  there  are  several  facts  which  seem  to  render 
it  almost  certain  that  such  is  the  character  of  the 
matter  excreted  by  many  plants)  lime  would  act 
in  this  way  ;  being  a  salafiable  base  it  would 
unite  with  the  acid  and  neutralize  its  properties. 
The  rotation  of  crops  is  a  matter  very  generallj' 
attended  to  in  farming,  but  in  gardening,  where  it 
is  of  still  greater  importance,  itisfi-equently  neglect- 
ed; and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  garden  plants 
degenerate  under  so  injudicious  a  system  of  cul- 
tivation. Our  best  gardeners  have  been  taught 
by  experience  never  to  sow  the  same  plant  even 
tor  two  years  in  succession  upon  the  same  spot  of 
ground. 

When  the  root  of  a  plant  is  cut  off,  and  the 
stem  placed  in  water,  the  excrementiiious  matter 
which  in  other  circumstances  would  have  been 
discharged  irom  the  roots,  issues  from  the  end  of 
the  stem.  Hence  it  is  that  water  in  which  flow- 
ers have  been  kept  for  some  time,  ahvaj's  be- 
comes offensive.  We  commonly  say  that  the 
water  has  become  putrid;  but  pure  water  can  never 
become  putrid,  the  offensive  character  of  the 
water  in  such  circumstances  arises  entirely  from 
the  rejected  matter  excreted  by  the  stem.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  I  suppose  all  must  have  noticed,  that 
some  plants  when  placed  in  water  together  seem 
to  keep  each  other  alive,  whilst  others  produce  just 
the  opposite  eft'ecf.  This  is  owing  to  the  naiure  of 
ihe  matter  excreted  by  their  stems.  Where  the 
matier  rejected  by  one  plant  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  the  other,  they 
will  keep  each  other  alive;  but  where  the  opposite 
':^  I  lie  case,  they  will  hasten  each  others  death.  In 
:':e  same  way  we  explain  the  fact  that  a  nosegay 
composed  of  many  different  flowers,  will,  when 
placed  in  water,  generally  preserve  its  freshness 
much  longer  than  one  composed  of  the  same  num- 
ber Ol' flowers  of  the  same  species.  There  is  a  class 
jf  plants  commonly  called  weeds  which  cannot 
grow  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  our  com- 
mon cultivated  plants  without  materiall}'-  injuring 
them.  This  is  doubtless  in  part  owing  to  their  con- 
suming the  nutritive  matter  contained  by  the  soil, 
and  in  part  also  to  their  overshadowing  the  culti- 
vated plant  and  thus  shutting  it  out  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun,  but  it  is  also  in  part  owing  to  the 
nature  oi'ihe  matter  which  they  deposite  in  the  soil. 
The  common  opinion  that  weeds  poison  the  plants 
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in  whose  immediate  neigiiborhood  they  <j:rovv,  is  not 
mere  imaginalion,  it  is  nolhing  more  than  a  simple 
Btalement  of  the  tiicts  of  the  car^e. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  llcquctitly  noticed  by  bota- 
nists, that  plants  in  liieir  wild  sta'e,  grow  in  natu- 
ral groups.  This  is  in  part,  to  be  ailril)uted  to  the 
varying  nature  of  the  Foil,  such  plants  as  preler  a 
sandy  soil,  being  collecied  log(;ther  where  such  a 
Boil  occurs;  and  in  part  abo  to  the  Ofieralion  ofthe 
matter  deposited  by  thern  in  the  soil.  Such  plants 
as  deposite  matter  of  a  nature  fiiteil  to  sustain  and 
assist  each  others  growth,  will  generally  be  found 
growing  together.  It  would  seem,  that  in  parcel- 
Jin"-  oufthe  earth,  the  creator  has  not  assigned 
particular  species  of  animals  alone,  to  particular 
portions,  and  given  them  the  means  of  defending 
themselves  against  the  aggression  of  their  neigh- 
bors; but  that  he  had  taken  the  same  kind  of  care 
for  plants,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  If  a  seed 
of  a  plant  which  properly  belongs  to  one  portion, 
is  by  accident,  thrown  upon  another,  the  plants  to 
Avhich  that  portion  belongs,  soon  destroy  it.  Thus 
has  the  creator  fixed  for  every  separate  portion  of 
creation,  "the  bounds  of  its  habitation." 


Chap.  XIX. 

EFFECT  OF  THK  CHANGE  OF  SEASON  UPON 
A'EGETATON.  POSITION  OF  THE  SAP  AT 
DIFFERENT  SEASONS.  DRY-ROT  —  METHOD 
OF  PREVENTING  IT.  PROPER  SEASON  FOR 
TRIMMING    TREES. 

A  periodical  cessation  of  growth  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  the  healthy  action  of  most  plants, 
and  in  this  particular  we  cannot  but  notice  an  ad- 
mirable adaptation  of  the  constitution  of  plants 
to  those  changes  of  season,  which,  in  some  form 
or  another,  are  common  to  all  climates.  It  is  true, 
that  within  the  tropics,  vegetation  is  not  affected 
by  the  alternate  heat  and  cold  experienced  in  ex- 
tra-tropical regions;  but  yet,  very  much  the  same 
effect  is  produced  upon  plants  by  the  change  li-om 
the  rainy  to  the  dry  season  in  those  climates,  as 
by  that  from  summer  to  winter  in  our  own.  The 
effect  of  thedrysedson  in  the  one  case,  and  of  win- 
ter in  the  other,  is  not  however  to  produce  an  entire 
cessation  of  all  growth;  as  it  appears  from  experi- 
ment that  vegetation  is  at  all  times  more  or  less 
active;  in  the  winter  it  is  languid,  whilst  ii  is  ener- 
getic in  the  spring  and  summer.  The  fact  that  the 
buds  of  most  plants  swell,  and  that  all  plants  form 
additions  of  greater  or  less  extent  to  their  roots 
during  the  winter,  forbid  us  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  total  cessation  of  vegetation  at  that 
season.  But  although  plants  appear  to  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  fluids  by  their  roots  during  the 
winter,  they  can  have  but  little  opportunity  of 
parting  with  any  portion  of  it  again  by  evapora- 
tion, and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  their  tissues 
become  distended  and  turgid  with  the  sap  thus 
accumulated.  This  turgidity  of  the  tissues  is  at 
its  maximum  just  before  the  season  at  which 
plants  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  is  eminiently 
favorable  to  rapid  growth  when  vegetation  re- 
sumes its  activity.  "It  is  a  well  known  flict,  that 
afler  very  long  winters,  or  when  a  plant  has  been 
prevented  by  artificial  means  from  shooting  at  its 
usual  season,  its  branches  and  leaves  are"'dcvel- 


oped  with  extraordinary  rapidity,"  a  circumstance 
to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  accumulation  of  sap 
in  the  tissues. 

The  diurnal  changes  from  light  to  darkness  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  important  to  the  well  being  of 
plants  with  the  aiuiual  changes  from  summer  to 
winter.  "If  plants  were  kept  incessantly  grow- 
ing in  light  they  would  be  perpetually  decomposing 
carbonic  acid,  and  would  in  consequence  become 
so  stunted  that  there  ;;ould  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
tree,  and  this  is  actually  the  case  in  polar  regions 
where  the  day  and  night  are  each  of  six  months 
continuance.  If  on  the  contrary  they  grow  in  con- 
stant darkness  their  liss'>es  become  excessively 
lengthened  and  weak,  no  decomposition  ol'carbonis 
acid  lakes  place,  none  of  the  parts  acquire  solidity 
and  viffor,  and  finally  they  pensh.  But  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  plants  which  in  the  day  be- 
come exhausted  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  by  the  empt^'ing  of  their  tissues  by 
evaporation,  repair  their  forces  at  night  by  inha- 
ling oxygen  copiously,  and  so  forming  a  new  sup- 
ply of  carbonic  acid,  and  by  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  eartli  and  air  without  the  loss  of  any  por- 
tion of  it.  Such  being  the  case,  we  must  conclude 
that  plants  grow  chieHy  by  day,  and  this  is  con- 
formable to  the  lew  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  this  subject.  Meyer  Ibund  that  the  Stent 
of  a  belladonna  lilly,  and  plants  aC  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, grew  about  twice  as  liist  by  day  as  by  nii^ht; 
and  Mulder  states  that  he  has  arrived  at  similar 
conclusions  in  watching  the  development  of  other 
plants. 

When  speakingof  seeds  and  underground  stems, 
the  fact  was  mentioned  that  the  nutritive  matter 
which  they  contain,  and  which  constitutes  their 
value  as  articles  of  food,  is,  in  the  economy  of  ve- 
getable life,  intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
young  plants  to  which  they  give  origin,  durinir  the 
early  stages  ofthe  growth  of  those  plants,  and  be- 
fore they  have  become  sulficienily  developed  to  ac- 
quire nourishment  lor  themselves.  The  heart- 
wood  of  trees  appears  to  stand  in  a  soaiewhat 
similar  relation  to  the  young  buds  of  a  tree,  serv- 
ing during  the  winter  as  a  depository  for  (he  lurgiil 
sap  wliich  the  plant  accumulated,  and  yieldinir  it 
up  aijain,  so  soon  as  the  flow  of  the  sa|)  has  fully 
commenced  in  the  spring.  The  sap  which  accu- 
mulates in  the  sugar  maple  (acer  saccharinus) 
during  the  winter,  coiitains  a  large  portion  of  sugar 
in  its  composition;  in  the  spring,  as  the  watery 
sap  imbibed  by  the  roots  ascends  the  stem,  it  gra- 
dually dissolves  this  sugar  out  from  the  heart-wood, 
and  carries  it  up  lor  the  nourishment  of  the  theii 
swelling  buds ;  of  course,  the  higher  the  sap  as- 
cends the  stem,  the  more  of  this  sugar  will  it  have 
dissolved  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  it  is  found 
necessary,  in  tapping  that  tree  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  sugar  from  its  sap,  that  the  openings 
should  fje  made  high  up  the  stem,  and  not  near 
the  root  ;  and  further,  that  they  should  be  made  to 
enter  the  heart-wood,  and  not  lo  pass  through  the 
bark  alone.  I  know  that  these  fads  respecting  the 
suirar  maple  have  been  adduced  in  support  ofthe 
idea  that  there  is  no  such  tliinix  as  a  dowmvard 
flow  of  the  sap,  and  that  its  elaboration  instead  of 
taking  place  in  the  leaves,  takes  place  gradually 
during  its  ascent  ;  but  the  downward  flow  of  the 
sap  is  established  by  so  many  incontrovertible 
fiicts,  that  even  if  we  could  not  give  any  explana- 
tion of  this  matter,  we  could  by  no  means  admit 
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it  a3  estahlishiniT  the  theory  just  adverted  to.  But 
ill  tliis  matter  we  are  not  lel't  lo  mere  conjecture. 
Tiirtt  the  tkct.s  res|)ecling  the  sap  are  as  I  have 
elated  ihem,  any  one  may  i^alisly  himself  by  a  very 
siiii[)le  experiment.  Let  a  young  oak  or  maple  be 
cut  in  June,  and  a  piece  taken  li-om  the  body  of 
the  tree  be  laid  upon  the  fire  ;  after  a  little  while 
there  will  appear  a  wet  cin^le,  describing  the  ex- 
act tliicknec-s  ol"  the  sap-wood,  and  when  it  be- 
comes thorouirhly  heated,  the  vapor  will  rush  with 
violence  from  the  vessels  of  that  part  of  the  wood, 
whilst  there  will  be  but  little,  if  any,  appearance 
of  vapor  over  the  surface  of  the  Iieart-wood.  Let 
another  slick  precisely  similar  in  character,  be  cut 
in  January,  and  sul)jectcd  to  the  same  process  ;  so 
soon  as  the  slick  becomes  healed,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  heart-wood,  excepting  perhaps  a  very 
narrow  circle  immediately  around  the  pith,  will  be- 
come wet,  and  seu'l  liirth  steam  in  abundance, 
whilst  the  sap-wood  will  remain  perii^ctly  dry.  If 
the  sap  which  issued  from  the  hean-vvood  in  the 
last  experiment  be  tasted,  it  will  be  Ibund  very 
sweet,  thus  rendering  it  certain  that  suijar  enters 
largely  into  its  composition.  The  facts  of  the  case 
as  thus  ascertained  by  experiment  are,  Isi,  that 
the  heart-wood  contains  during  ihe  winter  a  larsre 
portion  of  sap  very  rich  in  sugar;  2nd,  belore  the 
summer  has  fairly  set  in,  this  is  all  removed  ;  and 
3rii,  that  in  the  sprintr  a  watery  s;ip  enters  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  and  flowing  up  [)arlly  ihroush 
the  heart-wood,  becomes  more  and  more  richly 
charged  with  sugar  as  it  ascends.  In  view  of 
these  fncis,  can  any  one  hesitate  which  explanation 
to  adopt? 

A  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  sap  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  is  of  great  imporiance  to 
those  engaged  in  cutting  timber  ;  and  as  all  liirm- 
ers  are  oblige  to  engage  in  tiiis  business  more  or 
less  frequently,  they  will  find  this  a  niatier  well 
worthy  of  their  aiiention.  It  is  now,  1  believe, 
universally  admitted  that,  that  disease  so  fatal  to 
timber,  the  dnj-rol,  aiises  from  the  presence  of  the 
sap,  more  especially  of  the  thick  turirid  sap  which 
cannot  be  well  removed  by  seasouinL"".  If  then 
such  sap  fills  the  tissues  of  the  heart-wood  during 
the  winter,  whilst  they  are  free  from  it  in  the  sum- 
mer, wi*.  will  at  once  see  the  bad  policy  of  cutting 
timber  in  the  winter,  as  is  ihe  common  practice"; 
and  also  a  reason  why  the  timber  of  the  ancient 
Romans  (who  it  is  believed  usually  cut  their  tim- 
ber in  the  summer)  lasted  so  much  longer,  than 
our  timber  at  the  present  day.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  place  this  subject  fully  before  my  readers  in 
any  better  way,  than  by  transcribing  a  part  of  a 
connuunicniion  which  appeared  in  the  34lh  vol.  of 
the  American  Journal,  written  by  Fhineas  Ruiney, 
a  sliip-builder  of  Connecticut. 

'•It  was  the  general  custom  here,  to  cut  timber 
for  vessels  in  the  winter,  notwithstanding  they 
went  into  decay,  and  wanted  repairinii  in  about 
6-even  years,  or  from  that  tp  eisht,  whilst  a  few 
only  lasted  twelve  years.  I  ascribed  this  variation 
in  their  durability  to  tlie  lact  that  the  cutting  of 
timber  was  often  commenced  in  October,  and  then 
contiimed  tlirough  the  intermediate  months  to 
March.  I  therelbre  concluded  that  the  right  sea- 
I  son  was  in  December,  when  I  supposed  that  the 
sap  was  certainly  in  the  roots,  and  if  cut  at  this 
season,!  believed  that  it  would  leave  the  deadly 
poison  in  Ihe  stump,  whilst  the  body  and  branches 
would  be  entirely  bee  from  its  infiueuce.  I  Jetcr- 
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mined  to  carry  this  opinion  into  practice  the  first 
opportunity  that  occurred. 

"In  1810,  I  was  concerned  in  the  building  of  a 
small  freighting  ship,  of  which  I  was  the  sole  con- 
ductor, from  her  keel  until  she  was  completed  and 
ready  lor  sea.  According  to  my  |)revious  deter- 
mination, 1  commenced  the  cutting  of  the  timbers 
for  her  in  the  early  part  of  December,  and  conti- 
nued it  into  the  first  week  in  January.  By  so 
doing,  I  expected  to  produce  the  very  best  ship  for 
durability  on  the  Connecticut  river,  where  there 
were  then  numerous  vessels  building.  The  tim- 
ber selected  was  white  oak  and  white  chestnut. 

The  vessel  advanced,  and  in  April  it  was  Ibund 
that  three  of  the  quarter  top  timbers  were  want- 
ing, and  (as  ver}'  crooked  pieces  were  required  lor 
these)  I  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  woods  and 
have  them  cut.  Sometime  in  May,  it  was  Ibund 
that  the  stick  designed  for  plank  sheers  (this  was 
very  large,  and  intended  to  make  the  whole  that 
was  wanted,)  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  barely  sufficient  to  go  around  the 
bows,  the  other  part  being  badly  rent  and  of  course 
rejected.  I  therefore  went  into  the  woods  a  second 
time,  when  the  leaves  were  full  grown  and  the 
bark  would  peel,  and  had  two  thrifty  while-oaks 
cut  lor  the  after  pieces.  These  limbers  were  put 
in  immediately,  and  so  were  the  plank-sheers, 
without  any  seasoning  whatever,  and  the  room 
between  the  timbers  above  the  air-streak  vvas  filled 
with  salt,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  preventive 
against  the  dry-rut.  The  workmanship  was  of 
the  first  order. 

"The  vessel  was  launched  and  completed  in 
July  ISll.  That  autumn  she  went  to  sea,  and 
alter  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  she  came  lo 
JVliddletown  and  was  laid  up  until  the  peace  of 
1815.  In  that  spring  when  she  was  to  be  fitted 
out  again,  it  was  found  that  she  must  be  repaired 
in  her  hull  ;  and  on  opening  her,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  dry-rot  liad  made  such  destruction  amonir 
her  limbers,  that  it  was  necessary  to  build  her 
anewfi-om  her  middle-wale  up.  But  the  three  quar- 
ter timbers  spoken  of,  which  had  been  cut  green, 
were  sound,  and  appeared  new,  although  their 
neighbors  on  each  side  of  them  were  destroyed 
by  ilie  disease  ;  and  it  is  a  remari<;ilile  lact,  that 
the  spikes,  when  pulled  out  of  them,  were  bright, 
and  a|ipeared  new;  but  those  parts  of  ihem  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  outside  planks,  (which 
were  made  from  limber  cut  in  December,)  were 
badly  oxidated, so  much  so  that  Ihey  were  reduced  in 
size  about  one  quarter.  The  forward  plank-sheers 
which  it  will  be  remembered  werecutin  December, 
were  destroyed  by  the  disease;  but  the  afier  pieces 
were  sound  and  dry,  and  on  the  underside  appeared 
like  new  timber  seasoned  in  the  sha<lc,  and  what 
is  remarkable  as  to  them  is  that  although  some  of 
the  timbers  on  which  they  rested  were  so  decayed 
that  they  might  be  picked  lo  pieces;  yet  there  was 

not  the  least  appearance  ofit  on  them,  which  showed 
that  although  surrounded  by  corruption,  they  were 
themselves  at  least  up  to  that  period  incorruptible. 
Thus  it  can  be  seen,  as  respects  this  vessel,  that 
not  only  the  season  of  the  year,  which  in  the  pop- 
ular opinion  is  the  best  to  cut  timber  in  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  last  well,  was  strictly  adhered 
to,  but  also  the  precautionary  measure  of  applying 
salt,  which  is  even  at  this  day  thought  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  . 
"Aiiliough  at  that  time  it  wa:;  not  thought  neces- 
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?ary  to  rt-pair  this  Bhi[)  below  the  uruldle-wale,  yet  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  tiie  i)oison  had 
begun  its  work  in  her  timber  (roniiitfht- water  mark 
to  her  top-side;  lor,  in  181G  or  1817,  in  a  perlcct 
cahn,  she  sank  at  sea,  a  poor  miserable  decayed 
hull,  a  melancholy  conuiieni  on  the  folly  of  cutting- 
timber  lor  vessels  in  the  winter  monilis.  By  m- 
quiring  since,  I  have  always  found  that  of  those 
vessels  which  last  the  longest,  the  timber  of  which 
they  were  consirucled  was  cut  the  finnhest  from 
December.  When  I  have  known  the  period  al 
which  certain  trees  have  been  cut,  and  also  their 
locality,  I  have  aiierwards  year  after  year  exami- 
ned their  stumps,  and  watched  their  decay;  and 
have  invariably  found  that  in  those  of  them  which 
were  cut  in  the  winter,  the  disease  first  made  its 
appearance  in  the  heart-wood,  and  continued  its 
ravages  until  that  was  destroyed,  and  up  to  that 
period  the  alburnum  was  comparatively  sound; 
whilst  in  those  which  were  cut  in  the  summer, 
the  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  albur- 
num, which  in  a  few  years  entirely  disappeared, 
whilst  the  heart-wood  remained  sound. 

"There  are  numerous  liicts  in  the  most  common 
transactions  of  life  that  will  sustain  me  in  my  po- 
sition.   I  believe  that  the  general  practice  through- 
out the  northern  and  middle  slates,  is  to  j)ee]  sui'h 
trees  as  are  to  be  manulactured  into  ship  plank; 
by  saving  the  bark,  this  probably  makes  the  busi- 
ness more  profitable  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
It  is  invariably  the  case  that  by  the  time  the  plank 
has  become  thoroughly  seasoned,  the  alburnum 
becomes  so  much  injured  by  the  dry-rot  as  to  be 
unfit  to  be  used ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  never 
saw  any  timber  ol'this  sort,  where  the  heart- wood 
was  affected  at  all,  unless  the  tree  haj  evidently 
co.itracted  the  disease  belbrc  its  death.     The  sea- 
son lor  peeling  is  from  the  third  v/eek  in  May  to 
the  second  in  June.     Farmers  cut  I  heir  rails  in  the 
summer,  when  the  bark  will  peel,  and  they  last 
from  filly  to  a  hundred  years.     They  account  for 
the  fict  in  this  way;  il"they  cut  themin  the  winter, 
the  bark  will  stick  fast  to  the  rails,  and  after  a  little 
while,  the  water  gets  under  it  and  causes  them  to  de- 
cay sooner.  On  the  contrary,  they  cut  their  posts  in 
the  winter ;  probably  this  is  done  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  cutting  holes  in  them  at  that  season  ;  and 
although  their  rails  last  so  long,  yet  their  posts 
begin  to  decay  in  seven  or  eight  years,  according 
to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed.     When  from 
necessity  they  are  obliged  to  cut  a  few  posts  in  the 
sunmier,  (with  the  expectation  however  that  they 
will  soon  decay)  if  they  lant  thirty  or  forty  years 
(and  there  are  instances  of  this  kind)  they  speak 
of  it  as  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  but  never 
inquire  into  the  natural  cause,  nor  alter  their  prac- 
tice.    There  are  otlicr  instances  of  the  extraordi- 
nary longevity  of  timber ;  wooden  abutments  to 
bridges,  pumps,  piles,  Ibundations  of  weirs,  cof- 
fer-dams &c,  a  full  notice  of  which  would   fill  a 
volume  ;  all  going  to  show  that  there  is  a  season 
in  which  if  timber  be  cut,  it  will  last  for  many  years 
beyond  the  average  time  for  which  it  now  lasts; 
and  that  there  is  a  season  in  which  if  it  be  cut,  it  will 
not  last  over  eight  or  ten  years,  notwithstanding 
any  artificial  process  through  which  it  may  be 
made  to  pass.     In  my  opinion,  June  is  the  liest 
time  in  which  to  cut  timber,  in  order  to  make  it 
last,  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  make 
any  great  difference  if  it  were  cut  in  cither  of  the 
other  summer  months. 


"At  the  period  at  which  (  was  strenuously  ad- 
vocating the  doctrine  of  cutting  limber  in  the  win- 
ter, I  had  a  siTiall  apple  tree  which  had  been  en- 
grafted with  a  clioice  fruii,  and  had  been  growing 
perhaps  seven  or  eight  years.  There  was  one 
limb  on  it  which  I  did  not  like,  because  it  was 
growing  in  a  wrong  direction.  I  took  it  off  in  De- 
cember, because  I  believed  the  sap  to  be  then  in 
the  roots,  and  therefore  at  this  season  there  woul'l 
be  none  of  it  wasted  or  taken  away  with  the  limb, 
and  of  course  the  branches  lelt  would  receive  a 
ffrealcr  portion  of  nourishment  in  the  spring. 
Sometime  afterward,  1  examined  the  tree,  and 
Ibimd  that  the  part  or  stump  of  the  limb  which  re- 
mained wiiliin  the  surface  of  the  body,  was  aflecteil 
with  the  dry-rot  in  its  purest  type.  I  removed 
this  with  my  knife,  and  lijund  that  the  disease  had 
made  its  attack  on  the  body  of  the  tree  itself.  The 
tree,  after  the  limb  was  taken  off,  became  sickly, 
and  its  fiuit  after  it  began  to  bear  was  imperfect. 

"I  would  here  observe,  that  it  is  the  common 
practice,  when  people  cut  the  timber  of  a  house 
(i-ame,  to  do  it  in  tlie  winter,  because,  as  they  think, 
it  will  be  more  durable;  but  they  will  not  trint 
their  trees  at  that  season,  because  they  have 
learned  fiom  experience  that  if  lliey  do,  the  trees 
will  contract  the  dry-rot  ;  therefore  they  do  h  in 
the  spring.  But  Dr.  Ives  of  INew  Haven,  goes 
even  further;  he  trims  his  trees  in  June,  and 
thinks  they  do  belter  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
because  llie  wounds  heal  quicker.  This  is  right, 
lor  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  is  not 
contained  in  the  heart-wood  at  that  season,  there- 
fcire  the  remaining  stump  being  almost  all  heart- 
wood,  can  never  be  attacked  by  the  disease,  and 
llie  wound  will  heal  quicker;  but  if  the  trimming 
be  done  in  December,  the  cause  of  t!ie  disease  is 
contained  in  the  stunq-s  at  that  season  and  as 
they  cannot  be  removcil,  the  con.cequence  is,  that 
the  disease  soon  attacks  antl  destroys  them,  and 
then  the  wound  will  never  heal.  Although  treca 
thus  situated,  may  by  their  abundant  li)liage,  their 
extended  branches  and  their  smooth  bodies,  ap- 
pear to  be  in  perfect  health,  (which  is  sometimes 
the  case)  yet  they  are  doomed  trees  ;  (or  the  can- 
ker iiaving  entered  into  their  organization,  is  prey- 
ing upon  their  very  vitals,  and  will  sooner  or  later, 
prostrate  them  in  the  dust." 

In  the  communication  from  which  the  preceding 
statements  have  been  taken,  there  are  many  other 
(acts  given,  all  going  to  establish  the  same  point ; 
viz.,  that  timber  should  be  cut,  and  trees  shoukl 
be  trimmed  in  the  summer,  and  not  in  the  winter, 
as  is  the  common  praciice.  I  should  reaiark,  how- 
ever, that  these  statements  concern  more  especially 
such  timber  as  the  oak,  chestnut,  &c.,  and  not 
those  trees  whose  heart-wood  is  filled  with  resi- 
nous matter,  such  as  the  diilcrent  species  of  pine  ; 
in  the  case  of  these  last  mentioned  tree?,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  it  will  make  much  difference  at  what 
season  they  be  cut.  Perhaps  it  ma^'  be  objected 
to  cutting  timber  in  the  summer,  that  a  farmer  is 
generally  so  busy  at  that  season,  that  he  cannot 
spare  the  time  necessary,  from  his  other  occupa- 
tions. But  let  it  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  timber  should  be  (ully  prepared  for 
its  intended  use  at  that  season,  but  only  cut  down, 
or  perhaps  even  girdling  would  do,  if  it  be  made 
sufficiently  deep  to  kill  the  tree,  and  the  work  may 
then  be  left  to  be  finished  at  a  time  of  greater  lei- 
sure.    Should  a  farmer  be  obliged  to  hire  this 
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done,  the  expense  incurred  wonltl  he  far  more  than 
repaid  him,  by  the  additional  durability  of  the 
timber. 


Chapter  XX. 

ClIAKGES  IIV  VLAKTS,  PUODUCED  CY  PUKC- 
TUUE  OF  IKSECTS,  CHARGES  IK  CLIMATE 
AND  SOIL,  GUAFTING,  BUDDING  AND  PUT- 
NING,  CROSS  FECUNDATION,  BLANCHING, 
AND  PROPAGATION    FROM    SELECT   SEED. 

When  we  look  at  culiivateil  vegetables  as  they 
are  now  presented  to  the  eye,  we  seldom  think  of 
the  unpromising  sources  i'rom  which  most  ol'them 
have  sprung ;  or  of  the  great  changes  which  it 
was  necessary  they  should  undergo,  belbrc  becom- 
ing fit  to  minister  to  the  necessities  or  pleasures  of 
man  so  largely  as  they  now  do  ;  or  oi'  the  diiler- 
ent  and  distant  regions  which  have  been  laid  un- 
der contribution  to  lurnish  that  variety  of  vegeta- 
bles possessed  by  the  dill'erent  civilised  nations  of 
the  earth.     "The  ausieie  crab-apple  ofour  woods, 
is  the  original  stock  from  which  all  our  apples  have 
sprung ;    and    the   numerous   varieties  of  plum, 
can  boast  ofno  other  parent  than  our  native  sloe.'' 
The  fig  came  orisiinaliy  from  Syria,  the  orange 
from  Media,  the  peach  from  Persia,  the  apricot 
I'rom  Epirus,  the  pomegranate   (i'om  Africa,  the 
cherry  from  Armenia,   wheat,  probably  from  the 
East  Indies,  maize  and  the  potato,  li-om  Mexico. 
"Wherever  man  has  penetrated,  in  that  spirit  of 
change  and  aciiviiy  which  acconipanies  civiliza- 
tion, he  has  assisted  the  dissemination  of  vegeta- 
ble productions,   much  more  surely  and  raf)idly 
than  birds,  or  ocean  currents,  or  winds,  or  indeed 
all  natural  agents  put  together.'"     From  a  consi- 
deration of  such  liicts  as  these,  we  mav  learn  to 
how  great  an  extent  the  agriculiural  riches  of  any 
country,  whether  we  have  regard  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  products  or  to  their  variety,  are  depen- 
dent upon  man.    There  are  but  lew,  if  any  plants, 
which  in  the  wild  condition,  are  well   adapted  to 
use,  and  there  are  none  which  may  not  be  im- 
proved by  a  judicious  system  of  cultivation  ;  and 
there  is  no  country  which  can  furnish  any  great 
variety  of  useful  vegetables,  without  levying  con- 
tributions upon   other   and    often    distant  lands. 
From  all  this  it  is  evident,  that  although  tlie  <ren- 
eral  laws   which    frovern  vegetables  "are    fixed, 
yet  vegetables  themselves  may  undergo   many 
changes,  both  by  accidents  and  from  the  arts  of 
man.     A  consideration  of  some  of  these  changes, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  produced,  will 
be  the  subject  ol'  the  present  chapter. 

Among  the  most  important  ol'  those  causes  by 
which  changes  are  produced  in  plants  are,  the 
puncture  of  insects,  change  in  climaie  and  soil, 
grafting  and  budding,  cross  lecundation,  blancl;- 
ing,  and  propagating  lioin  selected  seed.  'I'o  each 
of  these  subjects  we  will  attend,  in  the  order  in 
which  it  has  been  mentioned. 

\st.  The  puncture  nf  insects. — There  are  many 
insects,  whose  instincts  teach  them  to  puncture 
the  bark  of  veirelables  in  order  to  deposiie  their 
eggs.  Whereever  this  is  affected,  a  diseased  con- 
dition immediately  ensues  in  the  part  punctured,  al- 
ways resulting  in  the  developement  of  a  tumor  of 
greater  or  less  size.  This  is  generally  accounted  fi)r 
by  saying  that  the  insect,  at  the  satnc  time  at  which 


it  deposites  its  p,^(r.,  deposites  along  with  it  some 
matter  which  is  poisonous  to  the  plant.  The 
fbrmaiion  of  the  tumor  is  generally  accompanied 
with  the  elaboration  of  some  particular  vegetable 
substances  which  would  otherwise,  either  not 
have  been  formed  at  nil,  or  else  would  have  been 
formed  in  very  small  (|uantities  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  containing  this  particular  substance, 
whatever  it  may  be,  these  tumors  are  collected 
and  used  in  the  arts.  A  good  instance  of  this  is 
afforded  in  the  production  of  the  nut-gall.  Whilst 
the  bud  of  the  species  ol'oak  on  which  these  galls 
are  formed,  is  yet  young,  a  species  ol  cynipg  drives 
its  piercer  into  the  very  pith,  and  depositing  its  egir, 
injects  at  tliesame  time  a  small  drop  of  a  corroding 
liquor  contained  in  its  bag.  The  bud  being  thus 
wounded,  and  the  juices  corrupted  by  the  injected 
poison,  a  (ermentation  is  induced,  which  results  in  a 
partial  disorganization  of  all  the  contiguous  parts. 
The  extravasated  juice  flows  round  the  eg\i,  and  is 
there  accumulated,  and  converted  into  a  sort  of 
spongy  liuiip,  which  vegetates  and  augments  till 
it  Ibrms  the  gall.  The  gall  thus  formed,  furnishes 
both  shelter  and  nourishment  to  the  young  insect 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  its  larva  state,  but  so  soon 
as  it  lias  completed  its  metamorphoses,  it  eais  its 
way  out  and  escapes.  During  the  (brmation  of 
the  gall,  a  large  quantity  of  gallic  acid  is  elabora- 
ted by  the  diseased  parts,  and  this  it  is  which  fits 
the  gall  for  its  use  in  the  arts. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  instance  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  is  that  af- 
ibrded  by  the 'fig.     "The  fig  (jkus  carica)  has  no 
visible  flower ;  for  the  fruit    arises   immediately 
from  the  jointsof  the  tree,  in  the  form  of  little  buds, 
with  a  perforation  at  the  end,  but  not  opening,  or 
showing  anj^-thing  like  petals,   or  the  ordinary 
parts  of  fructification.     As  the  fig  enlarges,  the 
flower  comes  to  maturit}'  in  its  concealment ;  and 
in  eastern  countries  the  fruit  is  improved  by  a  sin- 
ffularoperaiion  known  by  the  nameofcaprification. 
This  is  performed  by  suspending,  above  the  culti- 
vated figs,  branches  of  the  wild  fig,  which  are  full 
of  a  species  of  cynips.     When  the  insect  has  be- 
come winged,  it  quits  the  wild  (ig,  and  pierces  the 
cultivated  ones  lur  the  purpose  ol  laying  its  eggs  ; 
and  thus  it  appears  both  to  insure  theliuctification 
by  dispersing  the  pollen,  and  afterwards  to  hasten 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  by  puncturing  the  pulp, 
and  inducing  a  morbid  action  of  its  tissues.     In 
France  this  operation   is   imitated   by   inserting 
straws  dipped  in  olive-oil.     Respecting  the  punc- 
turing of  insects,  it  is  perhaps   worthy  of  remark, 
that  each  particular  species  of  insect  appears,  as  a 
general  thing,  to  be  confined  to  ?ome  particular 
kind  of  plant,  and  that  the  effect  produced  by  each 
kind  of  insect  is  uniform.     In  form,  these  tumors 
dilfcr  much  from  each  other ;  the  nut-gall  is  an 
irrirgular  ball,  the  tumor  produced  upon  the  leaf  of 
the  hickory  by  the   puncture  of  the  gnat,  has  no 
regular  shape  whatever,  whilst  that  produced  by  a 
similar  insect  upoti  the  Itjaf  of  the  grape-vine,  al- 
ways present  the  form  of  a  horn  and  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful purple  color.     The  time  which  elapses   be- 
tween the  deposition  of  the  egg,  and   the  appear- 
ance of  the  insect,  varies  much  in  the  case  of'  di!'- 
lerent  species.    The  egg  which  is  dijposited  in  the 
pea  whilst  yet  green,  is  seldom  hatched   out  until 
the  succeeding  summer ;  whilst  other  species  ap- 
pear in  the  coarse  of  a  very  few  days. 
2/irL    Changes   in  clhnalc. — Thuugii  j^laiits  in 
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general  are  limited  to  certain  countries  in  wliich 
they  appear  as  natives,  yet  porne  are,  ami  probably 
the  greater  number  may  be,  inured  to  cliniaies 
soila  and  situations  very  difi'erent  from  I  hose  to 
which  they  naturally  belong.  'I'he  change  which 
a  plant  undergoes  in  acconunodaling  itsell'  'o  a 
new  country  is  called  acclimation.  IJy  this  pro- 
cess the  habits  of  a  plant  may  be  much  altered,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  oCthe  nasturtium,  which  in  Chili 
S.  A.  its  native  country,  becomes  a  tree  ol'  consi- 
derable size,  and  does  not  blossom  until  several 
years  after  it  is  planted  ;  whilst  in  our  climate  it 
is  an  annual  trailing  shrub,  blossoming  and  per- 
jecting  its  fruit  the  same  year  in  which  it  is  sown. 
But  though  the  liabiis  of  a  plant  may  be  thus  al- 
tered, yet  no  device  of  man  can  alter  its  nature. 
The  potatoe  which  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
Europe,  and  propagated  from  seed  ripened  there, 
and  this  through  innumerable  generations,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  in  the 
least  degree  more  hardy  now  than  when  first  im- 
ported from  Mexico.  The  same  slight  degree  of 
autumnal  Irost  blackens  its  leaves,  and  ol"  spring 
cold  destroys  its  germinating  buds.  Annual  plants 
are  much  more  easily  acclimated  in  northern 
countries,  than  perennial  ores.  This  we  should  ex- 
pect from  the  lad  that  the  temperature  of  real 
summer  weather  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  in- 
habited lands,  the  onlyserious  dificuliy  experienced 
in  removing  southern  plants  to  a  northern  country 
is  that  the  summer  is  sometimes  loo  short  to  ena- 
ble them  to  come  to  perfection.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  the  proper  method  to  be  pursued  is  to 
make  the  change  as  gradual  as  possible,  removing 
the  plant  a  little  further  north  each  year  than  it 
was  the  year  preceding,  and  thus  enabling  it 
gradually  to  adapt  itself  to  its  new  situation.  Next 
to  annuals,  in  the  case  with  which  they  undergo 
acclimation,  we  must  reckon  herbaceous  biennial 
and  perennial  plants.  In  northern  climates,  the 
Jrosts  of  winter  are  generally  accompanied  with 
snow,  which  lalling  early  in  the  season,  and  lying 
throughout  the  winter,  shelters  the  root  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  atmosphere  until  the  return  of 
spring.  Trees  and  shrubs,  on  the  contrary,  are 
acclimated  with  difliculty,  owing  to  the  great 
length  ot  their  stems  and  branches  rendering  il 
impossible  to  shelter  them  liom  the  cold.  "The 
greatest  refinement  in  culture  consists  in  the  suc- 
cessful Ibrmation  of  artificial  climates,  lor  the  cul- 
ture of  tropical  plants  in  cold  regions.  Many 
vegetables,  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  the  pine- 
apple, palm  &c.  cannot  be  acclimated  intemper- 
ate countries  ;  but  by  means  of  hot-houses  ol'dif- 
lerent  kinds,  they  are  grown,  even  on  the  borders 
of  the  li'ozen  zone  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion ;  and  in  Britain,  some  of  the  tropical  li-uits,  as 
the  pine  and  melon,  are  brought  lo  a  greater  size, 
and  better  flavor,  than  in  their  native  habitation. 
Casting  our  eye  upon  man,  and  the  eflects  of  his 
industry,  we  see  him  spreaihipon  plains  and  the 
sides  of  mountains,  from  tht*.  frozen  ocean^to  the 
equator,  and  yet  in  all  situations  assembling 
around  him  whatever  is  useful  or  agreeable  from 
among  the  products  of  other  lands." 

3rd.  Chamge  in  soil. — A  change  in  soil  may  be 
effected  either  by  removing  a  plant  fioni  one  spot 
of  earth,  to  another  difiering  from  it  in  fertiiitv;  or 
by  the  addition  of  manure,  producing  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  soil  in  which  a  jjlant  grows, 
wiiiirtiit  changing  the  location  o{'  the  plant.     Tlic 


ett'ect  of  removing  a  plant  liom  a  comparatively 
barren  to  a  more  fertile  soil,  is  to  incrense  the  size 
of  all  its  parts,  and  olten  lo  convert  its  organs  of 
one  kind  into  those  of  another.  Exi)erience  has 
tauirhi  us,  that  it  is  advantageous  lo  supply  food 
to  plants  artificially.  Where  increase  in  the  size 
of  vegetables,  without  reference  to  their  magni- 
tude, is  desired,  it  can  almost  always  be  accom- 
|)lished,  by  atlording  an  increased  supply  of  all 
the  ingredients  of  the  food  of  |)laiits,  distributed 
in  well  pulverized  soil,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
roots  of  the  plant  can  easily  reach  it.  The  efl'ect 
thus  produced,  can  be  greatly  increased  by  addi- 
tional heat,  and  moisture;  and  by  a  partial  exclu- 
sion of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  mode- 
rate the  evaporation  of  fluids  fi-om  the  plant.  Ex- 
perience alone  can  determine  to  what  extent  this 
may  profitably  be  carried  in  the  case  of  each 
species  of'  vegetable.  The  results  which  have 
been  produced  in  some  instances  are  truly  remark- 
able. Loudon  slates  that  cabbages  have  been 
produced  weighing  half  a  hundred  weight,  appleSjU 
pound  and  a  half,  and  cabbage-roses  of  lour  inches 
in  diameter,  or  more  than  a  foot  in  circumference. 
By  cultivation  and  change  of  soil,  the  appearance 
of  many  trees  have  been  entirely  altered.  The 
wild  crab-apple,  which  is  the  original  slock  from 
which  all  our  vast  variety  of  apples  have  spiung, 
fias  its  stem  anil  branches  thick  set  with  thorns. 
On  removing  it  to  a  more  fertile  soil  and  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  all  these  thorns  have  dis- 
appeared, and  their  place  have  been  supplied  by 
li'uit-bearing  branches.  Yet  all  the  distinctive 
characierisiics  ol'ihe  tree,  the  structure  of  its  wood 
and  hark,  the  shape  and  iirrangement  of  its  leaves, 
the  liirm  ;nid  aggregation  of  iis  flowers,  indeed 
all  that  a  botanist  would  consider  characteristic  of 
the  plant,  have  remained  unchanged.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  changes  which  result  from  a 
change  ol"  soil,  are  those  of  organs  of  one  kind 
into  those  rif"  anolher.  It  is  by  such  changes,  that 
all  our  double  flovvers  have  been  obtained.  The 
organs  which  are  most  commonly  converted  into 
others,  are  the  stamens,  and  next  to  them,  the  pis- 
tils. In  the  hundred-leaved  rose,  and  s(ome  other 
double  roses,  almost  all  the  stamens  have  been 
converted  into  petals;  in  the  flowering  cherry, 
the  pistils  have  been  converted  into  green  leaves; 
in  the  double  collumbine,  a  part  of  the  stamens 
have  been  converted  into  petals,  another  part  into 
nectaries,  whilst  a  third  part,  have  retained  theit; 
original  form.  'J'he  perfect  regularity  with  which 
the  chanires  have  taken  jilacc  in  lh<^  last  mention- 
ed flower  is  worthy  ot"  notice.  Wherever  one 
stamen  has  been  converted  into  a  petal,  a  corres- 
ponding one  has  always  been  converted  into  a 
nectary;  and  so  regularly  have  these  changes  j)ro- 
ceeded,  that  by  careful  dissection,  you  may  sepa- 
rate one  of"  these  double  flowers  into  several  sin- 
gle ones,  each  perfect  in  itself,  and  destitute  of 
none  of  its  appropriate  parts.  Where  flowers 
have  been  doubled  by  art,  the  only  sure  way  of 
propagating  them,  is  by  some  means  by  which 
the  new  plant  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
tinuation ol"  ilie  old  one,  as  by  slips  or  callings. 
Whenever  the  seed  is  resorted  lo,  there  is  danger 
that  ihe  plant  will  revert  to  its  original  type,  and 
the  flowers  appear  single  again.  A  change  of  co- 
lor also,  fiequently  results  fi-oni  a  change  of  soil. 
Resppctini;  the  nature  of  this  change,  no  fixed 
laws  have  been  as  yet  di.-covered.     As  a  general 
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ihing  however,  the  brip;htness  of  the  colors  of  a 
flower  is  injured  by  enrichino;  the  soil  in  which  il 
<^rows;  and  hence  Horisis,  when  lliey  wish  1o  pro- 
cure tulips  o{"  very  brijriu  colors,  prefer  plantino; 
the  bulbs  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  which  is  rather  poor 
than  othervvicje. 

4th.  Grafting.,  budding  and  pruning. — The 
object  of  all  these  operations  is  the  same.  viz.  to 
secure  to  some  part  ol"  a  plant  a  greaier  quantity 
of  nourishment  than  would  otherwise  fall  to  its 
share,  and  thus  to  produce  a  more  full  and  perfect 
developement  of  that  part.  Where  a  young  shoot 
is  grafted  upon  a  stock  three  or  lour  years  old,  it 
will  evidently  receive  a  much  greater  quantity  ol" 
nourishment,  than  it  would  in  its  original  posi- 
tion or  its  parent  stem.  The  rules  to  be  observed 
in  grafting  and  budding,  have  been  mentioned, 
and  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded  given 
in  a  previous  chapter.  It  will  be  sufficient  here, 
merely  to  advert  to  them.  The  most  important 
are,  1st,  that  the  bark  of  the  graft  should  have  its 
cellular  or  vascular  tissues,  arranged  in  the  same 
Avay  with  that  ol  the  stock;  2nd,  that  the  graft  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  inner  surlace  of  its  bark  shall 
correspond  precisely  with  that  of  the  bark  of  the 
stock.  The  proper  season  for  gralting,  is  in  the 
spring,  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell;  the  reason 
for  tliis  is,  that  at  that  season,  the  graft  is  just 
commencing  the  period  of  its  most  rapid  irrowih, 
and  it  will,  of  course,  sooner  unite  with  the  stock 
at  that  season,  than  at  any  other.  The  object  of 
piuning,  is,  to  remove  such  branches  and  boughs 
as  are  not  wanted,  in  order  that  the  whole  vital  en- 
ergy of  the  plant  may  be  expended  upon  such  as 
are  lefu  Of  course,  which  shall  be  removed,  and 
which  left,  must  be  determined  by  the  judgment 
of  the  pruner,  in  the  case  of  each  tree.  The  only 
general  rule,  is,  that  in  the  case  of  li'uit  trees,  what 
are  termed  water-sprouts,  (a  class  of  straight 
shoots  which  seldom  bear  any  thing  but  leaves) 
should  be  removed.  The  proper  season  for  pru- 
ning trees,  is  when  the  leaves  are  just  I'ully  form- 
ed, because  in  this  way,  you  avoid  exposing  the 
lieart-wood  to  an  attack  of  the  dry-rot,  and  more- 
over inflict  the  necessary  wound  at  at  a  time  when 
the  tree  is  growing  most  rapidly,  and  when  of 
course  the  wound  will  soonest  heal  over. 

5th.  Cross-fecundation  and  blancliing. — Both 
of  these  operations  have  been  ILilly  treated  of  in 
ihe  preceding  chapters  of  this  essay. 

6th.  Propagating  from  select  seed. — There  is 
perhaps  no  general  principle  of  veixetabie  physi- 
ology, which  it  is  more  important  lor  the  aixricul- 
turist,  who  seeks  to  improve  the  character  of  cul- 
tivated plants,  to  bear  in  mind,  than  that  the  otf- 
spring  will  always  partake  of  the  characrer  of  the 
parent  plant  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This 
same  general  principle  applies  to  animals  as  well 
as  vegetables,  and  it  has  been  by  keeping  it  dis- 
tinctly m  mind,  that  the  stock  of  our  common  do- 
mestic animals  has  been  so  much  improved  as  it 
has  of  late  years.  In  the  case  of  animals,  the 
results  have  been  so  striking,  that  they  have 
awakened  general  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  in 
the  case  of  vegetables,  although  I  suppose  there 
are  none  who  would  deny  its  correctness,  yet  it  is 
generally  neglected,  or  regarded  with  comparative 
indifference.  Plants,  as  a  general  thing,  resemble 
their  parent  plants  in  form,  in  texture,  in  the  abun- 
dance, richness,  and  flavor  of  their  fruit,  the  lime 
at  which  they  ripen  their  fruit,  in  their  liabiliiy  to 


disease,  and  in  fact,  in  almost  every  particular 
which  can  aflect  their  value  to  man. 

As  this  subject  will  be  more  liilly  trenled  of  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  we  will  dismiss  it  lor  the 
present. 

(To  he  continued.) 


SALTIKG   BUTTER. 

From  Anderson's  Essays. 

On  some  occasions,  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the 
butter  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  of  fresh  ;  but  in 
jreneral  it  must  be  salted  belore  it  can  be  carried 
to  market.  And  as  this  part  of  the  process  re- 
quires as  great  nicety  as  any  other,  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  shall  be  added. 

Wooden  vessels  are,  upon  the  whole,  most  pro- 
per to  be  employed  lor  containing  salted  butter. 
These  should  be  made  ol  cooper  work,  very  firm, 
and  tightly  joined  with  strong  woof/cvi  hoops.  It 
will  be  advisable  to  make  ihein  very  strong  where 
circumstances  permit  them  to  be  returned  to  the 
dairy  ;  (or  as  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difliculty 
to  season  new  vessels  so  well  as  that  they  shall 
not  aflect  the  taste  of  the  butter,  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  emi)loy  the  old  vessels  rather  than  make 
new  ones,  as  long  as  they  continue  firm  and  sound. 
Oak  is  the  best  wood  lor  the  bottom,  and  staves, 
and  broad  Dutch  split  hoops  are  to  be  prelerred  to 
all  others,  where  they  can  be  had.  Iron  hoops 
should  be  rejected,  as  the  rust  from  them  will 
in  time  sink  through  the  wood,  though  it  be  very 
thick,  and  injure  the  color  of  the  butter:  one  iron 
hoop,  however,  should  be  put  at  the  top,  and  an- 
other below  beyond  the  bottom,  the  projection  be- 
low the  bottom  being  made  deep  lor  this  purpose. 
No  lijrm  IS  more  convenient  than  that  ol'  a  barrel, 
unless,  ])erhaps,  it  be  that  of  a  truncated  cone, 
with  the  apex  uppermost ;  as  in  this  case  the  but- 
ter never  can  rise  from  the  bottom  and  float  upon 
the  brine,  which  it  will  sometimes  do  in  the  under 
part  of  a  barrel  when  brine  is  necessary.  But 
ihis  inconvenience  may  be  easily  obviated,  by 
[driving  a  wooden  peg,  with  any  kind  of  a  head, 
irito  the  bottom  before  it  be  filled,  as  the  butter, 
closely  embracing  the  heail  all  round,  will  be  kept 
perfectly  firm  in  its  place. 

An  old  vessel  may  be  prepared  for  again  receiv- 
ing butter,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  scalding, 
rinsing,  and  drying;  but  to  season  a  new  vessel  re- 
quires greater  care.  This  is  to  be  done  by  filling 
it  frequently  with  scalding  water,  and  allowing  it 
to  remain  till  it  slowly  cools.  If  hay,  or  other 
sweet  vegetables  are  put  into  it  along  with  the  wa- 
ter, it  is  sometimes  thounrh  to  facilitate  the  process. 
But  in  all  cases  frequent  efl'usions  of  hot  water 
are  very  necessary,  and  a  considerable  time  is  re- 
quired, before  they  can  be  rendered  fit  for  use.  The 
careful  dairy-man  ought  to  be  particularly  guarded 
with  respect  to  this  particular,  or  he  may  soon 
lose  his  character  at  market. 

After  the  butler  has  been  beaten  up  and  cleared 
from  the  milk,  as  before  directed,  it  is  ready  for 
being  salted.  Lei  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  to  be 
put,  after  beinir  rendered  as  clean  and  sweet  as 
possible,  be  rubbed  all  over  in  the  inside  with 
common  salt,  and  let  a  little  melted  butter  be  run 
into  the  cavity  between  the  bottom  and  the  sides 
at  their  joining  all  around,  so  as  to  fill  it  and  make 
it  every  where  flush  wilii  the  bottom  and  sides. 
It  is  then  fit  to  receive  the  bullcr. 
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Common  palt  is  nimost  the  only  pul)stance  that, 
lias  been  iiillierto  eiii[)lnycd  for  the  piirpope  o(  prc- 
servinn:  biilter;  but  1  liavc  (band,  by  experience, 
that  the  lbllowin<i;  composition  ip,  in  many  rvs- 
pects,  preferable  to  il,  as  it  not  only  preserves?  the 
butter  more  eU'ecliially  from  any  taint  oi'  rancidity, 
but  makes  it  also  look  better,  and  taste  sweeter, 
richer,  and  more  marrowy,  than  if  the  same  but- 
ter had  deen  cured  with  common  salt  alone.  I 
have  frequently  made  comparative  trials  with  the 
same  butler,  and  always  limnd  the  dilference  much 
greater  than  could  well  be  conceived.  Tlie  com- 
position is  as  follows: 

Take  of  sugar  one  part,  of  nitre  one  part,  and  of 
the  best  Spanish  great  salt,  (or  of  Doctor  Swe- 
diaur^s  best  salt,  which  is  still  better  tlinn  the 
former,  being  cleaner,  [^or  best  rock  salt,})  two 
parts.  Beat  the  lohole  into  a  fine  powder,  mix 
them  well  together,  and  put  them  by  for  use. 

Of  this  composition  one  ounce  should  be  put 
to  every  sixteen  ounces  of  butter;*  mix  this  salt 
thoroughly  with  the  butter  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
freed  I'roni  tlie  milk,  and  put  it,  without  loss  of  time, 
down  into  the  vessel  prepared  to  receive  it,  press- 
ing it  so  close  as  to  leave  no  air-holes,  or  any  kind 
oC  cavities  within  it.  Smooth  the  surface,  and  if 
you  expect  that  il  will  be  above  a  day  or  two  belbre 

*  It  is  of  njreat  consequence  that  every  process,  which 
requires  much  thous;ht  or  nicety,  should  be  banished, 
if  possible,  from  all  branches  of  manufacture.  On 
this  principle,  as  some  diiticultuy  might  arise  in  pro- 
portioninij;  the  quantity  of  salt  to  unequal  weights  of 
butter,  1  should  advise  "that  every  person  who  means  to 
adopt  this  practice  at  larj^e  should  begin  with  provi-- 
ding  himsrdf  with  a  steelyard  so  constructed  as  that 
sixteen  ounces  in  the  one  scale  is  exactly  balanced  by 
one  in  the  other.  And  that  he  may  be  at  no  loss  to 
provide  himself  with  this  simple  apparatus,  the  follow- 
ing directions  may  be  attended  to. 

Let  him  provide  two  scales  of  equal  weight ;  one  of 
them  should  be  of  wood,  and  flat,  lor  the  butter,  no 
matter  what  form  or  materials  the  other  is  of;  let  him 
then  take  a  slip  of  deal  two  inches  broad,  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  two  feet  long.  Near  to  each  end,  and  at 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  same  side  at  each  end, 
make  a  hole  through  the  board,  to  which  the  scales 
may  be  fastened  by  means  of  a  loop  of  wire  ;  observe, 
that  these  two  holes  should  be  placed  exactly  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  edge.  Let  him  then  load  the 
two  scales,  one  of  them  with  one  ounce,  and  the  other 
with  sixteen,  and  having  di'awn  a  line  parallel  to  what 
will  now  appear  to  be  the  upper  side  of  the  beam,  at 
lialf  an  inch  from  the  top  all  along  on  each  side,  let 
hnn  be  provided  with  two  sharp-pointed  instruments. 
such  as  a  shoemaker's  awl.  Let  him  then  try  to  find 
a  point  in  the  new-made  line  on  each  side  of  the  beam, 
where,  when  the  beam  is  allowed  to  vibrate  on  his 
awls  placed  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  the  two 
weights  balance  each  other.  This  point  he  will  soon 
discover  to  be  much  nearer  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
beam  than  the  other.  Through  this  point  let  him 
])ierce  a  hole  by  means  of  a  round  hot  iron.  Through 
this  hole  put  a  piece  of  thick  iron  wire,  which  if  sup- 
ported at  each  end  will  serve  as  a  pivot.  The  appar- 
atus is  now  complete. 

And  whenever  it  is  afterwards  wanted,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  place  the  butter,  whatever  be  its 
weight  into  the  butter-scale,  and  then  to  put  as  much 
of  the  composition  into  the  opposite  scale  as  brings 
the  beam  to  a  balance  ;  and  this  will  in  all  cases  be 
the  due  proportion  of  salt  for  the  butter,  whatever  the 
weight  of  tliat  butter  may  be. 


you  can  add  more,  cover  it  close  up  with,  a  piec< 
of  (ilean  linen,  and  above  thai  a  piece  of  wetted 
|)andinient,  or.  for  want  of  liiat,  fine  linen  that 
lias  been  dipped  in  melted  butter,  thai  is  exactly 
fitted  to  the  edges  of  the  vessel  all  round,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  without  tlie 
assistance  of  any  watery  brine  ;  when  more  but- 
ter is  to  be  added,  these  coverings  are  to  be  taken 
off;  and  ilie  butter  applied  close  above  the  former, 
pressing  it  down  and  smoothing  it  as  belbre,  and 
soon  till  the  vessel  be  lull.  When  it  is  quite  full 
let  the  two  covers  be  spread  overit  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  let  a  little  melted  butler  be  poured  all 
round  the  edges,  so  as  to  fill  up  every  crann}',  and 
efiectually  exclude  the  air.  A  linle  salt  may  be 
then  strewed  over  the  whole,  and  the  cover  ho, 
firnjiy  fixed  down  to  remain  close  shut  till  it  b(^, 
opened  for  use.  If  all  this  be  carefully  done.,  tlin 
butter  may  be  kept  perfectly  sound  in  this  climatr; 
for  how  many  years  I  cannot  tell ;  but  1  have  seen 
it  two  years  old,  and  in  every  respect  as  sweet  and 
sound  as  when  it  was  only  a  mcntli  old. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  butter  cured  in 
this  manner  does  not  taste  well  till  it  has  stood  at 
least  a  Ibrtnight  after  being  salted  ;  but  after  that 
perioti  is  elapsed,  it  eats  with  a  rich  marrowy  taste 
that  no  other  butter  ever  acquires;  and  it  tastes  so 
little  of  salt,  that  a  person  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  eat  butter  cured  with  common  salt  only, 
would  not  imagine  il  had  got  one-fburth  part  of  the 
salt  that  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  it.f 

fiu'ter  thus  cured  would  bear  to  be  carried  to 
the  East  or  the  West  Indies,  and  would  keep 
sweet  during  the  longest  voyages,  if  il  were  so 
packed  as  not  to  allow  the  butter  to  be  so  far  melted 
as  to  occasion  the  salts  to  separate  fi-om  it.  But 
as  none  of  these  salts  admit  of  any  chemical 
union  with  the  butter,  it  must  happen  that  if  ever 
the  butter  be  so  far  melted  its  to  become  of  a  fluid 
consisience,  the  salts  drop  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
butler,  deprived  of  their  antiseptic  powers,  quickly 
becomes  rancid.  It  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  culinary  art, if  any  antiseptic  substances 
could  be  found  that  possessed  any  agreeable  taste 


t  But  after  this  butter  has  been  cured  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  it  may  chance  to  be  much  debased  in 
its  quality  by  being  improperl)''  treated  during  the 
time  it  is  using.  Therefore  observe,  that,  when  it  is 
broken  up  for  use,  a  small  portion  should  be  pared 
from  tlie  surface  all  over,  especially  near  the  edges,  in 
case  the  air  should  not  have  been  so  entirely  excluded 
as  it  ought  to  have  b.^en.  If  it  be  quickly  consumed, 
it  may  be  then  spooned  up  as  it  is  wanted,  without 
any  other  precaution  than  that  of  keeping  it  carefdly 
covered  up  so  as  to  exclude  dust,  &.c.  from  having  ac- 
cess to  it.  But  if  it  be  to  be  used  very  slowly,  and  if 
the  person  to  be  employed  in  spooning  it  up  be  not 
very  careful,  or  so  indolent  as  not  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  closing  it  up  at  each  time  with  the  covers,  it  may 
happen  that  the  ])art  which  is  thus  long  exposed  to  the 
air  may  contract  a  small  degree  ranciditj\  To  guard 
against  this  evil,  in  these  circumstances,  when  the 
vessel  is  opened  let  a  strong  brine  of  common  salt  be 
prepared  that  will  swim  an  egg,  and  poured,  when 
cold,  upon  the  siirface  of  the  butter ;  this  will  cover 
that  surface  effectually,  even  though  the  operator  slioulil 
be  a  little  careless,  and  will  thus  guard  against  the  in- 
convenience comi)laiiied  of:  for  though  the  quality  ol 
the  butter  will  thus  be  injured  in  souif  degree  in  con- 
sequence of  the  water  acting  upon  it,  yet  that  is  an 
evil  of  far  less  material  moment  than  the  slightest  de- 
g-ree  of  rancidity  would  occasion. 
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ami  flavor,  which  was  capable  of  beino;  dissolved 
in  oily  auholances.  This  niifrht  all'Td  a  pm[)ci' 
subject  ibr  a  premium  by  Agricahural  Socieiie^!, 
In  ihe  mean  time  the  following  hiiit-s  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  of  some  use. 

JjiUier,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  a  considera- 
ble |)roportion  of  mucous  matter,  which  is  riKjre 
highly  putrescible  than  the  pure  oily  parts  of  the 
buiter.  Where  it  is,  therefore,  intended  that  but- 
ter should  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  warm  cii- 
niales,  it  ought  to  be  freed  i'rom  that  mucilage  be- 
fore it  be  cured  and  packed  up  li-om  keeping.  To 
prepare  butler  Ibr  a  distant  voyage,  thereibre,  in 
warm  climates,  let  it  be  put  into  a  vessel  of  a  pro- 
per shape,  which  should  be  immersed  into  ano- 
ther containing  water.  Let  the  water  be  gradu- 
ally heated  till  the  butter  be  thoroughly  melted  ; 
let  it  continue  in  that  state  for  some  time,  and  al- 
low it  to  settle  ;  the  mucous  part  will  fidl  entirely 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  pure  oil  will  swim  at  top, 
perfectly  fransparent  while  hot,  but  when  it  cools 
it  becomes  opaque,  assumes  a  color  soniowhat  pa- 
ler than  the  original  butler  before  it  was  melted, 
and  a  firmer  consistence,  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  tallow,  and  consequently  it  will  better  re- 
sist the  heat  of  a  warm  climate  llian  butter  itself. 
When  this  refined  butter  is  becoaie  a  little  stiff, 
and  while  it  still  is  somewhat  soft,  the  pure  part 
should  be  seperated  from  ihe  dreffs,  and  ihen 
salted,  and  packed  up  in  ihe  same  way  as  is  direc- 
ted for  buiter.  This  would  retain  the  salt  longer 
and  keep  much  lonser  sweet,  in  hot  climates, 
than  if  it  had  been  cured  in  ils  original  state. 

This  refined  butter  may  be  preserved  in  yet  an- 
other way,  which  I  have  someiimesseen  practised 
here  by  way  of  medicinal  bonne  baud ip.  (comfit.) 
After  the  butter  is  purified,  add  to  it  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  firm  honey,  mix  it  well;  it  will  incorpo- 
rate thoroughly  with  the  butter,  and  when  cold,  it 
eats  very  pleasantly  spread  on  bread  like  butter ; 
and  may  be  given  to  old  people,  if  tliey  relish  it, 
instead  of  marrow,  and  to  others  as  being  useful 
for  coughs  and  colds.  These  were  the  uses 
to  which  I  have  seen  this  substance  applied,  and 
on  these  occasions  the  proportion  of  honey  em- 
ployed was  considerable,  i  have  seen  it  kept  for 
years,  without  mailesting  the  smallest  tendency  to 
rancidity,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
butter  might  thus  he  preserved  in  long  voyages 
without  spoiling.  The  only  point  that  remains  to 
be  ascertained  is,  what  is  ihe  smallest  propo'tion  of 
honey  that  would  be  suliicient  to  preserve  the  but- 
ter. Sugar  is  known  to  be  a  much  more  powerful 
antiseptic  than  common  salt,  and  probably  honey 
may  be  in  that  respect  nearly  on  a  i)ar  with  sugar. 
If  so,  it  would  be  reasonoble  to  suppose  that  one 
ounce  of  honey  might  be  sutlident  to  preserve  six- 
teen ounces  of  buiier.  In  that  case  the  taste  o! 
the  honey  would  not  be  extremely  perceptible,  so 
that  the  buiter,  even  to  those  who  might  not  re- 
lish the  sweet  composilion  above  mentioned,  miiiht 
•prove  very  agreeable,  especially  if  a  little  sail 
were  mixed  with  it  when  about  to  be  used.  A 
few  experiments  would  be  sufficient  to  ascertain 
this  particular. 

•From  the  circumstance  of  the-honcy  incorpora- 
ting with  the  butler,  and  not  separating  fiom  it 
in  a  fluid  state^  it  would  promise  nearly  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  wanted  above.  Whether, 
when  it  became  very  fluid,  and  was  long  continued 
m  that  state,  any  separation  would  take  place;  or 


whether  the  honey  in  sucli  circumstances  would  be 
in  danger  of  Itjrmenting,  are  questions  that  expe- 
rience alone  can  determine.  Sugar,  though  it  would 
preserve  the  butter  equally  well  while  it  continued 
in  a  solid  stale,  would  doubtless  separate  from  it 
when  it  became  fluid.  Whether  molasses  would 
do  so,  or  what  effects  they  would  in  this  case  pro- 
duce, I  cannot  tell;  but  u  few  experiments  would 
ascertain  these  points.  Should  any  method  of 
preserving  butler  in  warm  climates  be  discovered, 
it  would  be  productive  of  so  many  benefits  to  in- 
ilividuals,  and  to-  the  nation  at  large,  by  giving 
an  opening  Ibr  a  new  branch  of"  commerce  and 
and  manufacture,  that  it  is  much  to  be  w-ished  the 
few  experiments  warned  to  ascertain  these  points 
were  made,  with  such  care,  under  the  direction  of 
persons  who  would  faiililully  report  the  result  lo 
the  public,  as  should  be  suificient  to  remove  all 
doubts  upon  this  head. 

P.  S.  The  greatest  part  of  the  observations 
contained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  were  derived 
from  a  lady,  W'ho  is  now  beyond  the  reach  -of 
being  affected  by  any  thing  in  this  sublunary 
woild.  Her  beneficence  of  disposition  induced 
her  never  to  overlook  any  fact  or  circumsttince 
that  lell  within  tlie  sphere  o(  her  observation,  wliich 
promised  to  be  in  any  reepect  beneficial  to  her 
fellow  creatures.  To  her  gentle  influence  the 
public  are  indebted,  if  they  be  indeed  indebted  at 
all,  for  whatever  useful  hints  may  atany  time  have 
dropped,  from  my  pen.  A  being,  she  thought, 
who  must  depend  so  much  as  man  does,  on  the 
assistence  of  others,  owes  as  a  debt  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  the  communications  of  the  little  useful 
knou'ledge  that  chance  may  liave  ihrown  in  his 
way.  Such  has  been  my  constant  aim :  such 
were  the  views  of  the  wile  of  my  bosom — the 
li'iend  of  my  heart,  who  supported  and  assisted  me 
in  all  my  pursuits.  I  now  feel  a  melancholy  sat- 
isfaction in  contemplating  those  objects  she  once 
delisrhted  to  elucidate. 


FAT   MUTTON SUGAR-BEET.     ' 

From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  proper  sheltering  of  cattle  in  this  country. 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  interests 
of  owners  would  point  out  a  proper  course ;  and 
that  once  systematized,  and  the  advantages 
of  strictly  attending  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  our  cattle  made  manifest,  even  to  the 
most  skeptical,  that  whole  neighborhoods*would 
adopt  the  system,  and  that,  in  a  resonable  length 
of  time,  it  would,  very  extensively,  if  not  univer- 
sally, prevail.  It  is  lamentable  to  say  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  For  some  reason  or  other,  which  I 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  improve- 
ments make  but  slow  advances  ai:nong  our  far- 
mers. It  may  be,  that  they  consider  improve- 
ments as  innovations  in  those  customs  which  have 
"grown  with  their  growth."  Some,  with  the  evi- 
dence before  iheir  eyes,  evidence  which  they  can- 
not possibly  resist  or  gainsay,  refuse  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others.  1  have  several  cases 
ill  point,  one  of  which  I  will  note.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  i  have  been  in  the  habit  ol"  aiiending 
Ihe  Philadelphia  market,  jirincipally'with  mutton, 
and  as  I  always  personally  eupcrintcnded  my 
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sheep  and  other  animals  on  the  liirtn,  and  saw 
thai  they  were  rejriihirly  and  sulliciemly  led,  I 
generally  brought  meat  which  I  wat;  not  ashanjed 
of,  and  which  by  its  gooti  quality  recommended  ii- 
sell"  to  purchasers,  insomuch  that  I  had  no  dilTi- 
culiy  in  securing  a  regular  sei  of  good  customer.-;, 
who  cheerfully  paid  a  liiir  price  flir  a  good  article. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  attended  the  same  market 
— but  as  1  generally  sold  out  first,  they  thought  I 
was  "uncommonly  lucky."  Four  years  since  I 
obtained  a  quantity  of  the  seed  of  the  Frencli  su- 
gar beet,  and  put  in  an  acre  by  way  of  experiment 
not  in  the  way  of  making  sutiar,  but  the  making 
of  fat.  This  first  trial  fixed  me.  My  cows, 
sheep  and  hogs  were  very  fond  of  them,  during 
the  long  and  severe  winter  which  followed.  They 
all  kept  in  good  heart  and  condition  ;  what  sur- 
prised me  most  was  the  rapid  manner  in  wliich 
my  sheep,  (ed  on  the  sugar  beet,  look  on  fiit ;  and 
when  carried  to  market  the  saddles  excited  par- 
ticular attention,  from  their  very  superior  appear- 
ance. But  it  was  not  in  appearance  only;  the 
meat  was  of  a  much  belter  quality,  more  juicy,  and 
exceedingly  tender.  The  incjuiry  was,  "why,  sir, 
on  what  do  you  fallen  your  sheep  ?"  And  when 
i  replied,  on  the  sugar  beet,  hay,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  corn,  it  would  generally  call  Ibrth  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise.  Ever  since  I  have  been  a 
grower  of  sugar  beet,  the  meat  I  take  to  market  is 
always  in  demand,  and  brings  several  cents  more 
per  pound  than  that  fattened  in  the  old  way  ;  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  some  of  my  neighbors,  al- 
though I  have  urged  them,  will  not  jilant  the 
beet  lor  their  slock.  I  have  been  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  dollars  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  root — the  etiects  are  visible — my  neigh- 
bors know  it — and  yet  they  stand  lookers  on,  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions.  But  light  is  breaking 
in  upon  us,  and  of  one  thing  you  may  be  assured, 
that  is,  that  the  time  is  not  li^r  distant  tvhen  every 
extensive  stock  feeder  will  be  an  extensive  ruut 
grower. 

To  the  delinquents,  and  there  are  many  in  my 
vicinity,  I  would  say,  "rouse  ye  from  your  lethargy, 
and  although  for  the  present  season  you  have  lost 
the  advantage  of  planting  the  sugar  beet  and  the 
mangel  wurtzel,  yet  you  may  in  some  measure 
atone  for  your  past  neglect,  by  pulling  in  imme- 
diately a  sufficient  quantity  of  rula  baga.  You 
have  time  enough  for  this,  but  none  to  lose.  The 
ruta  baga  is  an  excellent  root— plant  it  liberally — 
cultivate  it  thoroughly — 9nd  you  will  find  your 
account  in  it  in  more  ways  than  one,  if  you  are 
spared  until  the  ensuing  winter.  Depend  upon  it, 
there  is  nothing  better  for  cattle  than  roots,  pro- 
perly prepared.  I  put  in  some  of  almost  all  kinds; 
and  I  find  carrots  answer  well  ibr  a  change.  But 
with  me  the  sugar  beet  is  superior  to  all  others. 
My  way  of  feeding  is  simple.  When  the  catile 
are  housed  they  are  kept  constantly  liirnished  with 
good  hay,  have  roots  three  times  a  day,  with  an  oc- 
casional change  to  corn  or  cut  li^ed.  1  fiml  great 
benefit  from  currying  my  cows — indeed,  it  seems 
to  me  as  necessary  to  curry  a  cow  as  a  horse — and 
if  anyone  will  make  the  experiment,  as  I  did  on 
two  oxen,  it  will  remove  every  doubt.  They 
were  both  put  up  at  the  same  time — fed  precisely 
alike — and  the  treatment  throughout  was  similar 
in  every  respect,  except  in  the  use  of  the  curry 
comb,  and  the  ox  on  which  it  was  used  was  in 
reality,  aa  well  as  in  appearance,  six  per  cent,  bet- 


ter than  his  fellow.     The  cause   of  this   must  be 
apparent  to  every  refiecting  nnnd.  N.  I. 

Delaware  county,  May  IHth,  1839. 


FREE    MAUTIKS. 

From  llie  Genesee  Fanner. 

When  a  cow  has  twin  calves,  one  a  bull  calf 
and  the  other  to  appearance  a  heiler  calfj  the  last 
is  called  a^ree  mrtr/(/i.  It  is  a  smgular  law  of 
nature,  and  apparently  limited  to  cattle,  that  twin 
animals  so  produced,  are  unfit  Ibr  the  propagation 
of  their  species.  The  free  martin  is  to  appear- 
ance a  cow,  exhibits  at  times  sexual  inclinations, 
and  some  have  been  known  to  receive  the  male, 
but  always  without  effect.  These  singular  liicts 
led  Dr.  Hunter  to  a  physiological  examination  of 
their  structure;  and  recently  Dr.  Allnatt,  of  Lon- 
don, has  examined  several  with  the  same  object. 
The  cause  of  this  singular  animal  phenomenon,  is 
(bund  to  result  from  a  peculiar  vaginal  and  ute- 
rine organization,  which  efiectually  prevents  con- 
ception. The  expulsion  of  the  urine  was,  in  the 
anima!  examined  by  Dr.  A.,  propelled  in  jets  ra- 
ther than  a  continued  stream,  and  a  singular  mal- 
confbrmation  of  the  parts,  on  examination  after 
death,  satisliictorily  explained  the  cause.  Free 
martins  work  well  in  the  yoke,  are  strong  and 
kind  workers  together,  or  with  another  ox.  When 
allowed  to  run  with  the  cows,  the  free  martin,  un- 
like the  spayed  heifer,  is  particularly  on  the  alert, 
when  the  cows  are  in  a  condition  to  receive  the 
male.  Why  the  Itjmale  of  the  ox  fiimily,  when 
produced  as  a  iwin,  should  alone  of  all  other  ani- 
mals be  incapable  of  reproduction,  is  one  of  those 
physiological  anomalies  left  for  lijture  observers  to 
explain. 


CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
TROPICAL    PLANTS. 

[Communicated  for  publicaliun  in  tlie  Fanners'  Regisler.] 

7'o  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (f  the 
U.  S-  xl.  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Indian  Key,  T.  FL,  April  22,  1839. 
iS7r — The  subscribnig  trustees  of  the  Tropical 
Plant  Company  have  the  honor  to  inlbrm  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  near  the  celebrated 
pits  of  water  on  lower  JNlatacumba,  they  have  now 
establisiied  a  preparatory  nursery  of  tropical  plants, 
in  which  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  receive  and 
preserve  all  valuable  plants  that  may  be  brought  by 
our  naval  vessels  under  the  treasury  and  navy 
circulars  of  the  Gth  of  September,  1827.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  site  of  ihc  nursery  is  about  one 
mile  west  of  Indian  Key  ;  and  that  vessels  draw- 
ing eighteen  leet  of  water  may  easily  enter  and 
salely  anchor  within  the  Reef  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles  at  the  most,  from  said  nursery.  In  re- 
lation to  fibrous  leaved  plants  for  the  special  use 
of  the  navy  itseltj  it  is  respectfiilly  suggested  that 
during  the  actual  hosliliiies  of  France  with  Mex- 
ico a  precious  cargo  of  living  plants  may  now  be 
extracted  fiom  the  latter  country  without  that  em- 
barrassing opposition  liom  the  Mexican  authorilies 
which  may  be  expected  at  all  other  times,  even  by 
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our  armed  vessels,  from  Creole  animosity  to  foreign 
enterprise;  and  that  it  is  especially  important  to 
obtain  this  summer  from  Sisal,  in  Yucatan,  and 
from  Gonzacoaleos,  in  Vera  Cruz,  as  many  suckers 
as  possible  of  the  Agave  Sisalana  and  Bromeiia 
Pita ;  because  it  is  now  dsmonstrated  that  these 
superior  substitutes  for  hemp  and  flax  can  be  rea 
di!y  propagated  over  the  arid  islands  and  coasts 
of  Tropical  Florida  by  the  success  of  the  few 
plants  sent  to  Cape  Florida  in  1833  by  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Campeachy.  As,  however,  the 
greatest  portion  of  southern  Florida  consists  ol 
marshy  grounds  which  are  adapted  lo  the  vigorous 
growl h  of  succulent  plants  of  the  Banana  family, 
called  Musaceas,  and  as  their  offspring  arrive  at 
maturity  in  a  single  year,  (or  one-third  of  the  time 
requisite  for  the  fleshy-leaved  Agaves,)  it  is  so 
much  tlie  more  desirable  to  obtain  speedily  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Manilla  hemp  bananas, 
called  musa  abaca  and  viusa  textilis  by  botanists  ; 
and  hence  the  department  is  respectfully  reminded 
tiiat  these  incalculably  important  plants  were  car- 
ried to  French  Cayenne  for  the  French  govern- 
ment, by  the  same  JMons.  Perrottet,  who  at  the 
same  time  transported  to  the  same  places  the 
highly  celebrated  morus  mullicaulisfrom  the  same 
Philip[)ine  isfmds  ;  and  that  hence  their  fibrous 
stalked  progeny  may  be  early  obtained  and  speedily 
transported  to  the  hitherto  unprofitable  marshes 
of  Florida.  For  many  details  concerning  the 
fibrous  leaved  and  fibrous  stalked  plants  which 
yield  tlie  fbliaceous  and  petiolar  fibres,  called  Sisa! 
hemp,  Manilla  hemp,  trrass  hemp,  grass  flax,  ve- 
getable silk,  &c.;  the  department  is  respectfully 
referred  to  communications  on  file  in  its  own  ar- 
chives fi'om  the  former  consul  at  Campeachy  ;  and 
to  the  articles  and  plates  on  the  same  subjects  in 
the  reports  of  the  committees  on  agriculture  of 
coniiress  which  accompanied  the  bill,  become  a 
law,  "to  encourage  the  introduction  and  promote 
the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants  in  the  Uuite<:l 
Slates."'     We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Very  respectfully,  your  very  humble. 

And  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  Charles  Howe, 

Henky  Peerine. 
Trustees  T.  P.  C. 

Navy  Department,  5lk  June,  1839. 
Genilcmen — Your  interesting  communication  of 
the  22nd  of  April  last  has   been  received.     The 
department  will  avail  itself  when  practicable,  of 
your  offer  to  receive  and   preserve  such  tropical 
plants  as  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
by  our  public  vessels,  under  the  circular  of  the  Cth 
of  Se|)tember,  1827,  to  which  you  make  reference. 
Hostilities  between  France  and  Mexico  having 
ceased,  it  is  now  too  late  to  improve  vour  sugges- 
tion of  the  facilities  presented   by  a  "state  of  war 
between  those  countries,  for  the  importation,  this 
season,  of  the  fibrous  plants  mentioned   in  your 
letter ;  but  the  subject  will  be  borne  in  mind  for 
future  anion,  when  circumstances  will  admit  of  it. 
Wishing  you  entire  success  in  the  laudable  and 
important  enterprise  in  which  you  have  embarked. 
I  am,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  Paulding. 
H.  Perrikk  & 
Chas.  Howe,  esq's. 

Indian  Key,  Florida, 
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harvesting  corn  in    OHIO. 

From  tlie  Geiiosee  Farmed. 
3Ir.  Editor — As  things  that  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, are  generally  esteemed  more  valuable  than 
those  produced  at  home,  I  shall  venture  to  give  our 
western  method  of  cutting  up  corn,  and  lei  you 
manufacture  it  into  what  you  like. 

My  plan  is  to  put  120  hilla  in  one  shoek;  othe  c 
put  144.  I  commence  cutting  two  rows,  advance 
ten  hills,  and  then  stop  and  tie  four  hills  in  the  rov.s, 
I  am  cutting,  in  this  manner,  -\-.  Then  advance, 
culling  both  rows  laying  five  or  six  hills  in  a  par- 
cel, until  I  have  advanced  ten  hills  ahead;  then 
stop  and  lie  as  before,  and  this  makes  twelve  liills 
to  a  shock  this  way.  I  then  count  off  eight  rows, 
and  commence  on  two  more;  then  I  procee<l 
through  the  field,  or  lot  intended  to  be  cut.  I  then 
put  up  what  is  cut  up  between  tbiOee  hills,  having 
their  tops  united  in  as  even  a  manner  us  I  can;  set 
it  as  nearly  upright  as  possible,  placing  the  bula 
well  on  the  ground,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  neat  circle.  The  corn  by  this  time  is  gen- 
erally partially  cured,  so  that  I  take  a  stalk  or 
wisp  of  straw  and  tie  the  tops  at  a  suitable  height 
and  distance.  It  is  best  lo  let  this  stand  a  day  or 
two,  in  order  that  it  may  properly  cure.  Atler 
going  through  in  ihis  order,  I  commence  and  cut 
four  rov.'s  to  each  row  of  shocks,  two  rows  ou  eiiher 
side, letting  it  cure  as  much  as  possible,  but  be  sure  to 
have  it  well  set  up  before  rain  falls  upon  iti  I  prefer 
letting  it  stand  a  day  or  two  in  ihl-;  stale,  as  i  have 
seen  it  mould  some,  if  the  u'eailier  phculd  he  damp. 
Then  proceed  with  the  remaining  lour  rows  in  like 
maiiner,wheneach  shock  shall  have  received  its  due 
portion  of  120  hills,  be  particular  to  set  it  upright 
and  even  around  the  centre,  and  the  huts  well  set- 
tled on  the  ground.  Now  alter  the  shocks  have 
stood  a  day  or  two  let  two  hands  go  carefully 
over  the  whole,  righting  every  shock  and  stalk  that 
may  be  out  of  place,  and  at  the  same  time  firmly  ty- 
ing each  and  every  shock  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  top  with  a  band  made  of  rye  straw,  or  made 
by  taking  four  stalks;  take  off  the  ears,  let  each  man 
take  two,  roll  the  blades  around  the  stalks  from  but 
to  top,  then  let  them  unite  these  by  crossing  their 
tops  and  breaking  back  the  tops  of  each  pair  to- 
wards the  but,  and  inserting  the  tops  between  the 
stalks.  Last  year  I  put  up  about  12  acres  in  the 
above  manner,  a  great  part  of  which  stood  out 
until  May,  and  better  or  sweeter  corn  I  never  had, 
than  I  now  have;  I  think  not  more  than  two  or 
three  shocks  felfeo  as  to  take  damage.  S.  T. 
Jefferson,  Preble  Co.  Ohio,  June  12,  1839, 


REPLY  TO  CHARGES    IN    DH.    PERfaNE's  COM^ 
MUNIC-VTIOK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Knglster. 

Pensacola,  July  I9th,  1839. 
Sir — Your  register  of  .June,  has  an  article  from 
Dr.  Perrine,  of  Indian  Key,  in  which  are  misre- 
presentations of  my  conduct.  Dr.  Perrine  showed 
me  a  circular  from  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  War,  directing 
all  officers  on  the  coast  to  assist  him  in  his  plans 
as  far  as  possible  without  detriment  to  public  ser- 
vice j  at  the  same  time  making  me  a  request  to 
procure  any  mulberry  plants  that  I  could  find  on 
the  mainland  and  bring  them  to  Indian  Key.     I 
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goon  after  went  on  an  expedilion,  but  did  not  see 
nny  of  the  moms  niullicaulis.  lie  also  maile  the 
same  request  to  Capt.  H.  Brown,  ihe  pilot  of  my 
vessel,  whose  ceilificate  I  have  obtained.  His  as- 
sertion of  my  being  a  par'izan  of  Indian  Key  is 
[incorrect.]  I  never  myself  disturbed  a  single  mul- 
berry plant,  and  but  one  was  ever  taken  up  by 
any  person  under  my  command. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edmund  T.  Shuerick. 
Jlct.  Lieut.  U.  S.  N. 

[  Certificate.] 

Dr.  Perritre  requested  me  at  Indian  Key  to  pro- 
cure him  some  mulberry  plants  from  Dubose's 
place  at  the  Miami  river.  Having  met  a  good 
many  which  [  took  to  be  the  morus  multicaulis, 
I  pulled  up  one  to  take  as  a  specimen,  and  which 
I  planted  at  Soldier  Key  to  preserve  it  until  we 
next  went  to  Indian  Key — and  which  I  did  with- 
out either  the  order  or  knowledge  of  Lieut.  Shu- 
brick.  Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Indian  Key, 
I  informed  Dr.  Perrine  of  my  having  done  this. 
The  plant  was  by  accident  left.  Tlris  is  what 
Dr.  Perrine  terms  my  confession  of  having  pulled 
up  some  large  leaved  mulberry  plairts. 

Henry  Brown. 

Sir — 1  request  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  publish  this  in  your  next  number. 

Edmund  T.  Siiubrtck. 

/Id.  Lieut.  U.  S.  N. 


Il  is  stateil  in  a  work  on  agriculture,  that  a  gen- 
tleman in  Petitrsylvania  sowed  a  peck  to  the  acre 
the  last  of  May — sowed  (bur  acres— cut  nriddle 
of  August,  and  suffered  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  two 
or  three  days — produce  75  bushels  of  seed  and  one 
and  a  half  tons  of  fodder  to  the  acre.  Cattle  re- 
lish it.  The  produce  per  acre  is  frequently  much 
greater  than  stated  above.  It  is  olien  cut  in  the 
milk.  It  is  first  sown  in  drills  about  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  should  stand  six  inches  from 
each  other  in  the  rows  after  hoeitrg.  In  this  lati- 
tude (New  Jersey)  it  may  be  sown  Irom  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  20ih  of  June. —  Corr.  Farmer^s 
Cabinet. 


SUCKKUING    INDIAN    CORN. 

trnni  tlie  New  Eiiglaiul  Fainit'r. 
The  question  is  repeatedly  proposed,  is  it  best  lo 
sucker  our  corn  ?  We  believe  as  a  general  rule 
that  no  growing  plant  can  be  mutilated  or  stripped 
of  its  crown,  its  limbs,  or  its  leaves,  without  in- 
jury ;  or  at  least  (hat  it  cannot  be  safely  done  be- 
fore the  seed  is  completely  Ibrmed.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  at  least  of  a  qualified  nature,  as 
where  a  melon  vine  is  slopped  or  a  grape  vine 
girdled  with  a  view  of  forwarding  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  The  suckers  of  corrr  are  of  course  not 
so  important  to  the  plant  as  the  stalks  ;  and  lire 
Ibdder  obtained  by  removing  thorn  will  be  sonre 
ttrjuivaloirt  for  iha  labor  exj'ended  in  the  o|)eralion. 


But  upon  the  whole  we  hesitate  in  advising  to  it. 
We  once  suckered  a  large  field.  The  growth 
was  most  extraordinai'ily  luxuriatrt  and  lieavy  ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  corn  was  broken  down  by 
the  process.  We  did  not  accurately  measure  the 
crop,  which  some  accidental  cirxumstances  pre- 
vented our  doing  ;  but  as  well  as  we  could  judge, 
the  amount  of  produce  was  not  increased,  and  the 
whole  field  was  materially  injured.  We  know  a 
careful  farmer  in  Middlesex  county,  who  operating 
on  a  small  scale  and  with  his  own  hands,  in  a  case 
too  where  the  field  is  so  small  that  he  finds  no  dif- 
ficulty in  carrying  out  his  suckei's,  who  believes 
that  he  has  derived  some  small  advantage  fr'ora  it. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman,  of  Hatfield,  gave  to  the 
Massachusetts  Society  an  account  of  an  experi- 
ment performed  by  him,  of  suckering  a  considera- 
ble field  some  years  since.  We  have  not  seen  the 
account  for  a  long  time  ;  but  as  well  as  we  can  re- 
member, he  regarded  the  increase  of  the  produce 
or  the  eavirrg  of  the  fodder  from  the  suckers  as  not 
a  compensation  for  the  trouble  and  the  injury  to 
the  corn.  The  fodder  from  tiie  sucker's  is  not  lost 
if  left  standirrg  until  the  whole  is  gathered.  Tlie 
judgment  of  Lorain,  whose  authority  in  ail  mat- 
ter's pertaining  to  agriculture  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned, is  against  suckering  corn,  or  cutting  the 
stalks  until  the  crop  is  fully  ripened. 

In  the  southern  states  tlie  leaves  of  Indian  corn 
are  stripped  off  for  the  winter  fodder  of  their 
horses,  and  as  their  only  practicable  substitute  for 
fray.  VV^e  wish  some  intelligent  southerrr  cultiva- 
tor, as  our  r'cspected  friend  Ruffrn,  of  the  Farmers' 
Register,  if  this  should  meet  his  eye,  or  the  intel- 
ligent editor  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  would 
give  us  their  views  on  this  subject  and  inform  us 
of  any  satisfactory  experiments  which  may  have 
been  made  to  lest  the  advarrtages  or  the  injury  of 
the  practice.  If  opportunity  prescrrts,  we  shall 
advert  to  the  matter  of  topping  stalks  and  gather- 
ing the  crop  hereafter ;  old  matters  indeed,  and  on 
which  we  have  nothing  novel  to  recommend,  but 
in  respect  to  which  it  may  be  useful  to  call  to  re- 
collection some  decisive  and  instructive  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made.  H.  C. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    AND    ECONOMY    OF    THE 
HONEY    BEE. 

From  the  Edlnburgli  Encyclopjudia. 

The  honey  bee  is  either  wild  or  domesticated, 
and  consists  of  numerous  societies,  composed  of 
from  10,000  to  30,000,  perhaps  10,000  or  50,000 
individuals.  In  the  former  state,  it  inhabits  the 
woods,  in  clefis  of  trees,  and,  it  may  be,  the  cavi- 
ties of  rocks  also ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  kept  by  us  in 
wooden  boxes,  or  coverings  of  straw  or  osiers, 
commonly  called  hives  in  English,  but  more  defi- 
nitely skeps  in  the  Scottish  language,  or  old  Eng- 
lish:" (or,  strictly  speaking,  hive  signifies  the  co- 
vering and  its  colorry  ;  and  sioarm,  that  portion  of 
the  bees  which  leaves  the  parent  stock  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  befor-e  it  is  lodged  under  our 
care.  Each  hive,  by  which  we  understand  the 
whole  colony,  contains  three  difierent  kinds  of 
bees ;  females,  males,  and  wor'kers.  The  fennales, 
of  which  not  more  than  one  can  ever  live  in  all 
the  great  population  of  a  hive,  are  called  queens  ; 
the  males,  of  which  there  are  hundreds,  aird  some- 
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times  tliousands,  are  called  drones  j  and  the  re- 
mainder are  denominated  wo-r^-ers,  or  Jiet/^ers,  from 
being  supposed  to  belong  to  neiiiier  sex.  Tliey 
are  the  operative  part  of  the  community;  lor, 
while  ihe  lemaie  give.?  birth  to  the  whole  young, 
and  the  males  perTorm  no  lunclions  but  perpetua- 
ting their  race,  the  workers  collect  the  honey,  form 
the  wax,  build  the  combs,  watch  over  the  growth 
of  the  young,  and  supply  their  necessities. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  anatomy  of  the  bee, 
concerning  Avhich   Swammerdam  and  Reaumur 
have  so  largely  written;  but  the  use  to  which  the 
animal  can  convert  some  of  its  organs,  requires  a 
brief  explanation    of  their  structure.     A  bee  has 
four  wings  and  six  legs:  its  abdomen  consists  of 
several  scaly  circular  rings,  connected   by  mem- 
branes; the  last  is  armed  with   a  sting:  and   the 
Jiead  is  provided  with  a  proboscis,  and  two  man- 
dibles, in  addition  to  a  real  moulh,  which  the  ani- 
mal  has   lilcewise.     The   body  is   totally  covered 
wiih  hair,  v/hich  is  not  to  be  considered  an  indif- 
ferent character;  for  each  separate   hair,  viewed 
with  a  microscope,  appears  a  [)!ant  in  miniature, 
witli  a  stem  and  branches;  and  the  small  particles 
of  pollen,  shaken  off  by  the  motion  of  a  bee  in  a 
flower,  are  arrested  by  the  hairs,  and  then  collect- 
ed into  pellets  with  its  limbs.     In  the  third  pair  of 
these  limbs  is  a  small  hollow,  to  which  the  pellets 
are  fixed;  and  part  of  the  second   pair  is  provided 
with  what  resemble  brushes,  for  brushing  otT  the 
pollen.     The  proboscis  is  the  principal  organ  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  honey;  when  inactive,  it  is 
folded   under  the  iiead,  and  defended   by  a  scaly 
sheath,  or  covering.     When  employed,  it   is  ex- 
tended, and  the  animal  apparently  licks  the  honey 
from  the  flower  into  its  mouth,   which  ia  of  consi- 
derable size,  and  (hence  transmits  it  to  the  sto- 
mach.    All  the  honey  which  we  see  in  com.bs  is  a 
vegetable  product.     Alter  being  swallowed  by  the 
bees,  it  is  disgorged  into  their  cells:  but  its  scanty 
quantities  in  the  natural  state  prevent  us  from  as- 
certaining  what  change  is  undergone  in  the  sto- 
mach.    Until  very  Iaiel3',  it  was  bei.eved  that  the 
bees  also  swallowed  the  wax,  and  disgorged  it  to 
construct   the  cells;  and,  when  so  disgorged,  that 
it  had  the  property  of  indurating,  like  the  sub- 
stance forming  eiik,  immediately  on  exfiosure  to 
the  air;  and  that  the  mandibles  were  used  in  mouid- 
ing  the  parts  to  their  proper  size  and  thickness. 
It  is  now  proved,  that  wnx  is  made  out  of  honey, 
which  is  swallowed  by  the  bees  indeed,  but  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  that  it  tlien  transudes 
through  the. membranes  connecting  the  rings  of 
the  body  in  the  form  of  wax.     The  females  and 
workers  have  a  siing,  of  which  the  males  are  des- 
titute.    This  is  not  a  simple  sharp-pointed  wea- 
pon, as  apparent  to  the  eye  of  a  superficial  obser- 
ver;  it  consists  of  two  separate  portions,  applied 
longitudinally  against  each  other.     The  external 
side  of  each  is   provided   with  several  barbs,  like 
those  of  a  dart,  which   prevents  the  retraction   of 
the  sting  from  the  wound  il  has  inflicted,  until  the 
purpose  of  its  penelration,  the  discharge  of  poison, 
be  iiilfilled.     These  barbs,  it  is   said,  mav  be  ele- 


oval  bag,  or  reservoir,  in  the  body  of  the  animal, 
connected  with  the  sting;  and  its  virulence  is  such, 
as  even  to  accasion  death,  if  the  stings  be  nume- 
rous. In  experiments  where  a  small  portion  of 
the  poison  was  introduced  into  a  slight  puncture 
with  the  point  of  a  pin,  acute  pain  followed  ;  and, 
on  laying  the  smallest  quantitj^  on  the  tonirue,  a 
sweetish  tase  first  was  sensible,  which  became 
burning  and  acrid,  and  continued  so  several  hours. 
The  efi'ect  of  the  poison  is  various  on  different 
people;  in  some,  a  single  sting  occasions  violent 
swelling  and  inflammation;  others  suffer  little  in- 
convenience from  if.  If  the  sting  be  left  in  the 
wound,  its  vital  powers  will  force  it  still  deeper; 
therefore  it  is  cautiously  to  be  extracted,  and  the 
part  sucked  and  washed  with  vinegar,  or  some  li- 
quid fit  to  allay  inflammation,  that  being  probably 
the  only  effectual  mode  of  cure.  We  cannot  rea- 
dily ascertain  the  real  use  of  the  sting  to  bees. 
It  is  vain  to  aflirm,  that  it  is  an  organ  of  defence 
against  enemies;  that  the  treasurers  of  a  hive  are 
particularly  exposed  to  depredation,  and  require 
great  protection.  Many  other  insects,  in  similar 
circumstances,  have  no  defensive  weapon;  many 
possess  it  which  we  can  hardly  say  have  any  thing 
to  guard;  and  some,  exposed  to  numerous  acci- 
dents, are  entirely  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
averting  them.  The  sole  purposes  to  which  we 
see  the  sting  applied,  independent  of  the  resistance 
of  injuiy,  are  massacreing  the  drones  of  the  hive; 
and  by  queens,  to  effect  their  mutual  destruction. 
Queens  are  more  pacific  than  the  common  bees, 
and  less  inclined  to  sting  the  person  that  handles 
them. 

The  tliree  kinds  of  bees  inhabiting  a  hive  are 
all  of  different  size  and  appearance,  and  may  ea- 
sily be  recognized.  Thecomm.on  bees  and  males 
are  familiar  to  every  one;  the  latter  being  much 
larger,  and  of  duller  flight.  But  the  queen  resem- 
bles neither  in  structure;  she  is  about  eight  lines 
and  a  half  in  length,  while  the  males  are  sevon, 
and  the  workers  six.  Her  abdomen  is  greatly 
longer  in  proportion,  and  increases  much  when 
filled  with  eg!is ;  her  wings  are  so  short  as  scarce- 
ly to  reach  past  the  third  ring,  and  her  color  tends 
lueens,  and  also  males,  are 


vated  and  depressed  at  (he  will  of  the  animal. 
Having  satisfied  its  vengeance,  the  sting  is  with- 
drawn ;  but  if  the  bee  is  suddenly  forced  away, 
the  barbs  remain  elevated,  and  retain  the  sting  in 
the  wound.  The  extraordinary  pain  attending  so 
small  a  puncture,  arises  from  a  liquid,  which  is 
genuine  poison,  flowing  into  the  wound  from   an 


to  a  deeper  yellow 

occasionally  seen  of  snaaller  size  than  usual; 
which  naturalists  have  supposed  is  owing  to  acci- 
dental circumstances.  Il  is  not  yet  known,  how- 
ever, whether  all  the  bees  preserved  in  hives,  in 
different  countries,  are  exactly  ol  (he  same  species; 
or,  whether  there  are  varieties  preseiving  their 
peculiar  characteristics  of  size  and  color. 

Long  ago  it  was  ascertained,  that  i lie  welfare 
of  the  queen  is  indispensable  to  the  wellare  of  the 
hive,  and  that  any  accident  befallins'  h;^r,  is  fatal 
to  the  whole  colosiy.  As  sl.e  is  fhe'parent  of  the 
hive,  il  is  from  her  alone  tirti  a  comi)!eie  swarm, 
composed  of  qtieens,  drones,  and  workers,  can 
proceed;  and  without  all  these  diflercnt  members 
of  the  community,  it  cannot  either  lay  up  stores, 
or  be  preserved  in  existence.  That  bees  are  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  eggs,  wdiich  are  liatched 
inio  worms,  could  not  be  unknown  fi^om  times 
of  the  most  retnoie  an(i(]uity;  Imt  no  point  in  the 
natural  history  of  animals  has  been  more  keenly 
contested,  than  their  precise  mode  of  generation. 
It  was  concluded,  from  finding  males  and  females 
together  in  the  same  hive,  that  their  sexule  union 
gave  birth  to  the  young;  yet  no  one  had  beheld 
their  concourse.     Those  provided  with  the  means 
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best  adapted  for  obeervation,  could  only  apsert,  that 
something  like  an  indistinct  and  transient  junction 
had  taken  place  belbre  them.  Others,  aunin,  vviih 
with  all  the  assiduiiy,  care,  and  atieiiiion  they 
were  able  to  command,  could  see  nothing  oC  the 
kind;  and  tUence  inferred,  that  the  queen  was  a 
real  tiermaplirodile,  which  in  ilsell' possessed  the 
generative  powers  of  both  sexes  combined.  A 
third  class,  where  we  are  surprised  the  name  ol' 
Swammerdam  should  appear,  ascribed  the  impreg- 
nation ol"  the  queen  to  a  certain  aura  emanating 
Irom  the  bodies  of  the  n)ales,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  numerous,  in  order  that  it  may  have  sufR- 
cient.  power;  and  a  few  observers  conceived,  that 
external  fecundation  of  the  eggs  took  place  alter 
being  deposited  in  the  cell,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
generation  of  frogs  and  fishes  is  effected.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  young  were  found  in  hives 
provided  with  queens,  though  entirely  desliiute  of 
males.  They  were  seen  in  sprhig  long  before 
males  begin  to  exist,  and  in  winter  alter  the  whole 
are  destroyed ;  and  an  experhnent  by  Hattorf 
evinced  the  aversion  of  queen  to  drones,  rather 
than  an  aflection  for  them.  He  took  two  virgin 
queens  from  their  cells,  and  confined  each,  along 
with  two  drones  taken  from  the  same  hive,  under 
a  glass  vessel.  One  of  the  drones  having  ap- 
proached a  queen,  was  seized  by  her,  and  killed 
on  the  spot;  and  (he  other  did  exactly  alike  with 
one  of  her  companions;  the  tv.'o  remaining  drones 
escaped.  This  experiment,  on  frequent  repetition 
presented  similar  results  ;  and  t!ie  variety  of  de- 
vices to  ascertain  the  fhct,  were  attended  with 
consequences  which  served  still  more  and  more  to 
perplex  the  observer.  At  length,  however,  the 
truth  seems  to  be  disclosed,  and  we  shall  briefly 
advert  (o  the  methods  adopleJ  for  the  purpose  ol 
discovering  it. 

M.  Huber  of  Genava,  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject, 
finding  the  experiments  of  all  former  naturalists 
unsatisfactory,  reiTioved  the  whole  reigning  fe- 
males from  a  number  of  hives,  and  substituted  for 
each  a  queen  taken  at  the  moment  she  came  to 
maturity.  He  then  divided  the  hives  into  two 
classes;  and  have  removed  all  the  drones  from 
those  of  the  first  class,  he  adapted  a  glass  tube  to 
the  entrance  so  narrow  that  no  drone  could  pass, 
but  large  enough  to  admit  common  bees.  The 
whole  drones  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hives 
of  the  second  class,  and  more  were  even  intro- 
duced. A  glass  lube,  also,  too  small  for  their  exit, 
tliough  of  sufficient  capacity  for  common  bees, 
was  likewise  adapted  to  the  entiancc  of  the  hives. 
This  experiment  was  carefully  made;  and,  to  the 
author's  great  sur|)rifce,  all  the  (juecns  remained 
steril;  thus  f)roving,  that  a  female  confined  to 
her  hive  would  continue  barren  wliile  amidst  a  se- 
raglio of  males. 

The.  result  of  successive  experiments,  diversi- 
fied in  every  possible  manner,  and  made  with 
much  skill  and  indefatigable  labor,  proved,  that 
the  generation  of  bees  is  effected  by  the  union  of 
»he  sexes,  as  in  most  other  species  ol  insects,  and 
the  larger  terrestrial  animals.  But  it  is  never  in 
the  interior  of  the  hive  that  it  takes  |)lac.\  The 
queen,  to  accomplish  it,  must  issue  forth  from  her 
dwelling-^lhe  only  occasion,  except  one,  on  which 
she  leaves  it;  and  although  her  junction  with  the 
drone  has  not  yet  been  witnessed  by  human  eyes, 
it  is  supposed  to  happen  high  in  the  air.     In  illus- 


trating the  generation  of  bees,  the  author  whom 
we  have  already  named  concluded,  that  if  queens 
were  obliged  to  go  out  for  impregnation,  it  would 
be  at  the  warmest  time  of  the  day,  as  the  males 
then  leave  the  hive.  On  the  29th  of  June,  a  hive, 
containing  a  virgin  queen  five  days  old,  was  made 
the  sidiject  of  observation.  The  sun  had  shone 
li'om  his  rising;  the  air  was  very  warm;  and,  at 
eleven  in  the  Ibrenoon,  the  males  began  to  leave 
the  neighboring  hives.  The  entrance  of  the  one 
containing  the  queen  was  then  enlarged,  and  the 
bees  entering  and  departing  narrowly  observed. 
The  males  appeared,  and  imincdiately  took  flight; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  young  queen  came  to  the 
entrance.  Before  quitting  the  hoard,  she  trriversed 
it,  and  brushed  her  belly  with  her  hind  leg?:,  du- 
ring which  she  received  no  attention  either  from 
the  males  or  workers.  Taking  flight,  she  again 
approached  the  hive,  as  if  to  examine  the  place 
of  her  departure,  that  she  might  recognize  it. 
Next,  describing  circles  ten  or  twelve  I'eei  above 
the  surflice  of  the  earth,  she  rapidly  rose  in  the 
air,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  The  observer  and 
an  assistant  hastened  to  contract  the  entrance  of 
the  hive,  and  in  seven  minutes  the  young  queen 
returned.  No  external  marks  of  fecundation 
being  visible,  she  was  allowed  to  enter  the  hive. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  came  to  the  entrance, 
and  brushing  herself  as  belbre,  took  flight.  Re- 
turning to  examine  the  hive,  she  departed,  rising 
so  high  that  the  observers  soon  lost  sight  ol"  her. 
Twenty-seven  minutes  elapsed  before  her  second 
excursion  terminated;  but  now  she  was  in  a  very 
diflerent  condition  from  that  in  which  she  appeared 
after  the  first;  for  sheexhibi'ed  the  most  unequivo- 
cal evidence  of  sexual  union,  by  bringing  along 
with  her  the  genital  organs  of  the  male  by  which 
she  had  been  impregnated.  And  here  a  vvonder- 
ful  deviation  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  en- 
sues; the  male  loses  his  organs  in  copulation,  and 
thus  sacrifices  his  own  life  in  perpetuating  his 
race.  In  two  days  the  belly  of  the  queen  was 
swollen;  and,  on  investigation,  she  proved  to  have 
laid  nearly  an  hundred  eggs  in  the  workers'  cells. 
For  some  reason,  which  is  unknown  to  us,  ihe 
sexual  union  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  hive; 
and  the  object  of  the  queen's  departure  being  once 
fulfilled,  she  never  again  leaves  it  unless  to  con- 
duct a  swarm. 

Forty-sis  hours  aftei'  impregnation  tlie  queen 
begins  laying  eggs,  which  will  become  workers; 
and,  provided  impregnation  takes  place  within  the 
first  twenty  days  of  her  existence,  thousands  are 
produced  uninterruptedly  during  the  feucceeding 
eleven  months.  Then  she  commences  laying  eggs 
which  will  be  drones.  But  should  matters  be 
otherwise  arranged;  should  her  impregnation, 
either  from  constraint  or  accident,  be  delayed  more 
than  twenty  days  beyond  her  own  complete  me- 
tamorphosis, a  singular  alteration  takes  [ilace. 
She  begins  laying  within  forty-six  hours  of  its  oc- 
currence, but  no  eggs  excepting  those  from  which 
drones  proceed;  nor  will  she  lay  any  other  kind  dur- 
ing her  whole  life.  A  nice  and  difficult  problem 
thence  arises,  which  analogy  does  not  aid  us  to 
solve.  How  is  the  order  of  nature  so  completely 
inverted  by  retarded  impregnation?  The  eggs 
producing  males  require,  in  the  natural  state,  ele- 
ven months  to  attain  maturity;  but,  under  the  ef- 
fects of  this  accidental  occurrence,  they  reach  per- 
fection  in  Ibrty-six   iiours.      Those  eggs   which 
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should  have  preceded  them,  during  eleven  months, 
in  many  thousands,  totally  disappear,  and  from  no 
other  sensible  cause.  Some  viiiation  lias  ensued, 
whicii,  while  it  destroys  the  vitality  of  which  \he 
workers'  ei.^!Ts  are  susceptible,  operates  such  a 
chance,  as  to  bring  those  of  I  he  males  eleven 
months  earlier  to  maturity.  On  reflecting  that  a 
simple  copulation  is  sufficient  to  impregnate  all  the 
eggs  which  a  queen  will  lay  in  two  years,  or,  per- 
haps, the  \iJhole  that  she  will  lay  during  her  life, 
the  question  becomes  still  more  embarrassing. 
Without  being  aware  of  the  cause  of  such  pecu- 
liarities, some  observers  have  maintained,  that 
there  were  certain  species  of  queens,  from  which 
no  description  of  bees,  excepting  drones,  would 
be  generated;  which  they  jusil}^  determined  was 
extremely  inju'ious  to  their  respective  colonies. 

The  laying  of  a  cjueen  is  retarded,  or  altogether 
interrupted,  by  cold;  and  one  impregnated  in  the 
end  of  October  has  been  known  to  retain  her  eggs 
lour  months  and  a  half,  owing  to  (he  intervention 
of  winter.  This  queen,  during  March  and  April, 
laid  above  3000  sggs,  producing  males  only;  and 
so  very  prolific  are  these  insects,  that  a  single 
queen  may  be  the  mother  of  12,000  bees,  or  more, 
in  the  space  of  two  months,  which  is  laying  at  the 
rate  ol  200  eggs  daily.  The  queen  before  depo- 
siting an  egfr,  examines  whether  the  cell  is  clean 
and  fit  to  receive  it,  and  also  suitable  to  its  future 
stale;  for  queens,  males,  and  workers,  have  cells 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  kind,  and  the  queen, 
by  anticipation,  seems  aware  which  of  these  will 
proceed  ii-om  the  egg  she  deposites.  Those  pro- 
ducing workers  are  deposited  in  common  horizon- 
tal cells;  but  the  cells  containing  the  eggs  which 
will  be  translbrnied  into  queens  are  large  and  rude- 
ly constructed,  with  a  great  quantity  of  wax,  and 
hang  perpendicularly  in  the  hive.  When  the  egg 
is  laid,  the  bees  supply  the  cell  with  the  pollen  of 
flowers,  which  serves  lo  feed  the  young  worm 
coming  Irom  it. 

The  eggs  of  all  the  three  kinds  of  bees  are 
hatched  in  three  days;  a  ihct  apparently  of  trifling 
import,  but  which  it  is  essential  for  the  cultivator 
to  learn.  A  worker  then  remains  five  days  in  the 
vermicular  state;  a  male  six  and  a  hall';  and  a 
queen  five.  The  workers'  worm  occupies  thirty- 
six  hours  in  spinning  its  silken  envelope  or  cocoon; 
in  three  days  it  changes  to  a  nymph;  and  only  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  its  existence  does  it  become  a 
complete  or  pcrli^ct  winged  animal.  The  drones 
are  still  longer  of  attaining  their  last  metamorpho- 
sis, which  succeeds  in  twenty-four  days  after  the 
egg  has  been  laid.  But  the  queen  comes  to  per- 
fection in  sixteen  days. 

Food  is  carried  by  the  bees  to  the  worms  as 
they  require  it:  but  when  ready  to  translrom  to  a 
nymph,  they  are  aware  that  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary; on  the  contrary,  the  mouth  of  Ihe  cell  is 
sealed  with  a  covering  of  wax  formed  of  concen- 
tric circles  from  the  edge,  convex  if  including 
males,  and  flat  if  including  workers.  The  same 
cell  may  successively  bring  difi'erent  workers  to 
maturity:  after  one  has  left  it,  the  bees  clean  the 
inside,  and  tb.e  mother  again  lays  there;  but  the 
cells  containing  eggs  which  become  queens  are 
used  no  more  than  once.  When  the  perfect  in- 
sect escapes,  the  cell  is  usually  destroyed. 

While  treating  of  the  origin  and  imperfect  state 
of  bees,  wo  cannot  omit  observing,  that  although, 
generally  speaking,  the  queen  is  the  parent  of  the 


whole,  yet  there  are  some  workers,  (at  least  some 
bees  so  much  resembling  workers,  that  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference,)  which  lay  eggs.  Their 
ovaries  arc  smaller,  more  fragile,  and  composed  of 
fewer  oviducts  than  those  of  queens;  and  tiie  eggs, 
like  the  eggs  of  queens  whose  fecundation  has 
been  retarded,  produce  male  bees  only,  and  neither 
queens  nor  workers.  This  singular  liict,  added  lo 
another  not  less  so.  on  which  we  shall  immediate- 
ly make  a  few  remarks,  strongly  lends  to  esta- 
blish, that  all  working  bees  are  originally  of  the 
lemale  sex;  and  that  in  the  ordinary  case  their  ova- 
ries are  vitiated,  and  become  unfit  fur  laying  any 
eggs  except  those  transforming  to  males. 

M.  Schirach,  an  eminent  naturalist,  discovered, 
that  in  certain  circumstances  the  animal  destineii 
to  become  a  worker  could  actually  be  converted 
into  a  queen;  and  that  this  conversion  was  in  the 
power  of  the  bees,  by  means  of  a  particular  mode 
of  treatment  bestowed  on  the  worm  while  in  an 
early  stage.  lie  thence  concluded,  that  every 
queen  is  originally  a  worker,  which,  without  the 
particular  trpatmrnt  administered,  would  have  re- 
mained a  worker,  but  having  undergone  this  treat- 
ment, it  is  converted  to  a  queen;  and  that  the  bees, 
to  attain  the  conversion,  selected  the  worm  when 
three  days  old.  Nevertheless  it  is  induiiitable,  that 
specific  eggs  are  laid  in  royal  cells  and  hatched 
into  queens,  which,  according  to  the  most  credible 
and  satiefactory  experiments,  never  would  have 
produced  workers.  Ft  is  surely  to  avoid  the  liital 
consc(]uences  which  would  attend  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  animals  on  the  loss  of  a  single  lile,  that 
they  have  been  endowed  with  such  uncommon 
prerogatives. 

Immediately  on  the  loss  or  removal  of  a  queen, 
the  whole  hive  is  a  scene  of  tumult  and  disorder: 
the  bees  seem  to  anticipate  their  own  destruction, 
by  the  precaution  they  take  to  guard  against  it. 
Should  there  be  neither  eggs  nor  brood  in  the 
combs,  they  will  infallibly  perish;  their  instinctive 
faculties  are  lost,  they  have  no  object  for  which 
their  labors  are  united,  they  cease  to  collect  honey 
and  prepare  wax,  and  in  a  short  time  they  disap- 
pear and  die.  But  if  there  be  brood  in  the  combs, 
the  industry  of  the  bees  continues  unabated;  for 
by  the  proceeding  which  they  follow,  they  know 
that  their  loss  will  be  repaired.  Having  selected  a 
worm  three  days  old  or  less,  they  sacrifice  three  of 
the  contiguous  cells,  that  the  cell  of  the  worm 
may  be  formed  into  one  adapted  to  breed  a  queen. 
They  next  supply  it  with  the  necessary  food, 
which  is  not  the  common  farina,  pollen,  or  bee- 
bread,  on  which  the  young  of  workers  feed,  but 
a  peculiar  kind  of  paste  or  jelly,  of  a  pungent 
taste,  which  is  reserved  for  queens  alone.  A  c}'- 
lindrical  enclosure  is  raised  around  the  Avorra, 
whereby  its  cell  becomes  a  perfect  tube  with  its 
original  rhomboida!  bottom;  for  that  part  remains 
untouched.  Were  it  injured,  the  fabric  of  the 
other  three  cells  on  the  opposite  side  of  comb 
would  be  deranged,  which  would  be  a  needless 
waste.  The  cell  is  still  horizontal  like  the  rest  in 
the  combs,  and  thus  remains  during  the  first  three 
days  of  the  existence  of  the  worm;  but  the  bees 
in  propccuting  its  enlargement,  alter  its  direction, 
and  Ibrni  it  to  hang  perpendicularly,  as  all  those 
cell?  do  which  have  been  inhabited  by  queens.  In 
performing  this  essential  part  of  the  operation, 
they  do  not  scruple  to  destroy  the  worms  surround- 
ing the  tube,  and  use  the  wax  of  their  cells  in  con- 
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structirig  the  new  part,  which  they  app[^Iy  at  rijrht 
angles  lo  the  firsi,  and  work  downwards.  The 
cell  is  then  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  usually  near  the 
edges  oC  the  connbs;  it  insensibly  decreases  Croni 
the  base,  and  is  closed  at  the  top  when  the  inclu- 
ded worm  is  ready  to  undergo  its  transformation  to 
a  nymph.  V/hcn  reaching  maturity,  the  seal  is 
broken,  and  a  queen  comes  Ibrlh  qualified  to  fulfil 
every  indispensible  function  on  which  the  preser- 
vation of  so  many  thousand  lives  depends. 
Working  bees  have  therefore  the  power  of  ef- 
fecting the  metamorphosis  of  one  of  their  own 
species,  to  avert  the  effects  o(  a  loss  which  would 
prove  the  utter  ruin  of  the  whole  colony. 

A  question  extreaiely  abstruse,  and  difficult  in 
the  physiology  of  animated  existence,  liere  pre- 
sents itself  Whence  does  it  hi'.ppen  that  bees 
are  susceptible  of  so  great  a  change  ?  atid  that  an 
animal  naturally  steril,  and  possessing  certain  de- 
finite habits  and  properties,  which  it  is  death  to  in- 
terrupt or  alter,  should  be  converted  into  a  crea- 
ture of  different  figure,  uncommon  lertility,  and 
endowed  with  instincts  bearing  little  or  no  resem- 
blance in  the  one  state  compared  with  the  other? 
Some  naturalists  have  endeavored  to  seek  the 
cause  of  this  singular  fact  in  the  food  with  which 
the  larva  is  sup[)lied  in  its  cell.  That  food,  they 
affirm,  is  not  the  same  as  what  is  given  to  the 
young  of  common  bees,  as  may  easily  be  disco- 
vered by  its  taste  and  consistency.  It  possesses  a 
certain  quality  which  aflects  the  organization  of 
the  insect,  it  enlarixes  the  size,  expands  the  ova- 
ries, and  operates  the  whole  alteration.  By  simi- 
lar reasoning  they  endeavor  to  explain  the  cause 
of  that  ft;rtiiity,  which  is  at  times,  though  rarely, 
seen  in  workers.  These  workers  they  suppose  to 
have  inhabited  cells  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
royal  cells,  during  the  earlier  part  of  their  own  ex- 
istence. Particles  of  the  food  appropriated  for 
queens  having  accidentally  fallen  among  what 
was  destined  for  the  common  worms,  produces  a 
partial  change  in  particular  organs  ;  though  under 
its  influence  the  ovaries  are  bin  imperfectly  ex- 
panded, and  also  labor  under  a  vicious  conforma- 
tion, which  unfits  them  from  propagating  any  eggs 
excepting  those  transforming  lo  drones.  We  can- 
not subscribe  to  these  doctrines,  which  proceed 
from  the  most  intelligent  noturalisis  of  the  present 
age,  because  they  are  unsupported  by  experiment. 
The  subject  is  to  us  still  tvrapt  in  mystery  ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  aided  by  any  fact  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted in  the  generation  of  animals.  Perhaps 
it  affords  some  reason  for  believing,  that  the  germs 
of  all  animals  are  of  one  sex  only,  it  may  be  of  no 
sex,  but  possessing  organs  susceptible,  in  certain 
cases,  of  a  different  kind  of  evolution.  We  are 
indebted  to  Schirach  for  the  original  discovery  of 
this  propertj-  enjoyed  by  bees,  which  has  subse- 
quently been  confirmed  by  other  observers. 

These  being  the  imperfect  stages  which  bees 
undergo,  and  their  ultimate  transformation  being 
completed,  three  different  kinds,  females,  niaie.s^ 
and  workers,  whose  offices,  nature,  and  properties, 
are  also  different  from  those  of  each  other,  inha- 
bit the  same  swarm.  In  common  vviih  other  in- 
eects,  they  are  of  a  lighter  color  at  the  moment  of 
issuing  from  the  cells,  and  totally  covered  with 
hair,  which  is  less  abundant  on  the  queen.  The 
quantity  of  it  seems  to  diminish  with  their  age  : 
it  is  not  known  how  long  they  survive,  but  most 
probably  abo?e  one  or  two  years,  or  considerably 


more.  The  queens  and  drones  of  smaller  size, 
sometimes  found  in  hives,  are  regarded  as  aberra- 
tions fi'om  the  general  race.  Their  nature  has  not 
hitherto  been  fully  illustrated  ;  but  naturalisis  have 
ascribed  this  diminution  to  the  eggs  producing 
them  having  accidentally  been  laid  in  wrong  cells  : 
that  their  organs  are  there  cramped  and  confined, 
and  prevented  Irom  attaining  their  due  expansion 
from  the  smaliness  of  the  ceil.  At  the  same  time, 
though  the  eggs  producing  workers  are  laid  in 
cells  of  greater  than  ordinary  size,  the  reverse 
does  not  ensue,  and  the  body  is  still  restrained  to 
its  natural  dimensions.  Schirach  obscurely  hints 
his  opinion,  that  the  greater  length  ol"  the  queen 
is  owing  to  the  greater  length  of  her  cell. 

We  shall  next  explain  the  peculiar  office  and 
functions  of  each  species  of  bees,  the  queens, 
drones,  and  workers,  in  their  perlijct  state,  and 
show  the  mutual  relation  that  must  subsist  among 
tbem,  in  order  lo  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  history  of  other  insects  nothing 
more  is  taken  into  consideration  than  a  general 
view  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  perpetuation  of 
the  race.  But  in  treating  of  bees,  we  have  not 
only  to  enter  oti  the  origin  of  each  variety  in  a 
hive,  to  follow  it  through  its  successive  stages 
until  gaining  perfection,  to  examine  that  internal 
OBConomy  which  the  instinct  of  many  thousand 
individuals  regulates;  but  we  have  to  show  the 
cultivator,  who  designs  converting  tlieir  labors  to 
advantage,  how  their  nature  operates  separately 
as  well  as  combined. 

The  sole  functions  of  the  queen  bee  are  to  per- 
petuate her  species  ;  but  single  and  unassisted  by 
the  workers,  herself  and  her  offspring  would 
perish.  Her  fecunility  is  surprising.  Swammer- 
dam  aflirms,  that  she  contains  50,000  eggs  ;  and 
some  authors  advance,  that  she  may  be  the  mother 
o("  100,000  bees  in  one  season.  In  addition  to  the 
peculiarities  exhibited  in  her  propagating  young, 
she  is  marked  by  others  of  the  most  conspicuous 
description.  She  is  watched  and  attended  to; 
and,  to  judge  from  appearances,  sheltered  and  re- 
spected by  the  workers.  Groups  of  ihem  con- 
stantly encircle  her ;  they  supply  her  with  honey, 
brush  and  lick  her  limbs;  whenever  she  moves, 
they  rrcede  before  her;  and,  according  to  the 
united  sentiments  of  all  who  have  studied  the  na- 
ture of  bees,  pay  her  what  would  be  called  real 
homage,  could  we  allow  them  the  prerogative  of 
understanding.  She  is  an  object  of  the  greatest 
attachment  ;  her  presence  inspires  them  with  new 
instincts,  and  anitnates  them  to  labor:  the  perma- 
nent existence  of  a  queen,  in  short,  is  the  only  se- 
curity of  the  workers.  Excepting  when  she  leaves 
the  hive  for  fecundation,  they  cluster  around  her; 
and  lience  some  persons  have  endeavored  to  im- 
pose on  the  credulous,  as  having  a  command  or 
power  over  bees.  It  is  true  that  such  persons 
could  make  a  whole  swarm  follow  them  irom  place 
to  place  without  injury  to  liiennselves  or  the  spec- 
tator; but  the  sole  secret  consisted  in  their  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  queen.  The  natives  of 
foreign  countries  are  acquainted  with  this  atlach- 
n)ent  of  the  workers  to  their  queen,  which  some 
years  since  was  exhibited  in  Britain  under  myste- 
rious disguise,  as  Labat,  lona  ago,  relates  in  his 
Travels.  He  received  a  visit  from  a  man  who 
called  him.?elf  masler  nf  the  bees.  "It  is  certain 
they  followed  him  as  sheep  do  their  shepherd,  and 
even  more  closely.     His  cap  in  particular  was  co- 
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vered  in  euch  a  manner,  that  it  exactly  resembled 
those  swarms  which,  in  endeavoring  to  settle,  fix 
on  some  brnnch  of  a  tree.  Being  desired  to  take 
it  off,  he  did  so,  wherenpon  the  bees  settled  on  his 
shoulders,  iiis  head  and  his  hands,  without  sting- 
inor  him  or  those  in  the  vicinity.  All  followed  him 
when  he  retired  ;  lor  besides  those  which  he  car- 
ried about,  they  attended  him  in  legions."  Peo- 
ple accustomed  to  handle  bees  with  address,  can 
easily  seize  the  queen,  and  then,  as  during  swarm- 
ing, little  is  to  be  apprehended  irom  the  bees  at- 
tempting to  sting  ;  they  are  too  much  occupied  in 
regarding  their  queen. 

Thougii  the  queen  lays  several  eggs,  which 
will  be  successively  translbrmed  into  queens,  only 
one  in  its  perfect  stale  can  exist  in  a  swarm  :  a 
plurality  seems  equally  adverse  to  the  intention  of 
nature  as  a  total  defect.  Hence  it  (ollows,  that  of 
two  coming  at  the  same  time  into  existence,  one 
must  die  lor  the  wellare  of  the  community.  But 
the  charge  of  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  the 
victim  is  not  confided  to  the  common  bees  ;  the 
queens  themselves  are  entrusted  with  it.  Were  it 
otherwise  ordained,  dangerous  consequences  might 
be  the  result ;  for  while  one  group  of  bees  de- 
stroyed the  first  of  two  queens,  another  might 
massacre  the  second,  and  the  hive  being  thus  de- 
prived of  boih,  would  perish.  Nature  has  there- 
fore inspired  queens  with  the  most  deadly  ani- 
mosity, and  the  most  insatiable  thirst  for  each 
other's  lite,  which  nothing  but  actual  death  can 
appease. 

The  same  intelligent  naturalist,  M.  Huher,  to 
whose  authority  we  frequently  recur,  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  combats  of  queens,  pari 
of  which  we  shall  abbreviate.  In  one  of  his  hives 
fittest  for  observation,  two  young  queens  left  their 
cells  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Whenever 
they  observed  each  other,  they  rushed  together 
apparently  with  great  lury,  and  came  into  such  a 
position  that  the  aniennai  were  mutually  seized 
bv  their  liimgs.  The  head,  breast,  and  belly  of 
the  one,  were  opposed  to  the  head,  breast,  and 
belly  ol"  the  other.  The  extremity  of  their  bodies 
had  only  to  be  curved,  that  they  might  be  recipro- 
cally pierced  with  the  slings,  and  both  fall  dead 
together.  But  nature  has  not  decreed  that  the 
two  combatants  should  perish  in  the  duel ;  when 
in  the  position  now  described,  they  separate,  and 
retreat  with  the  utmost  precipitation  ;  and  when 
these  rivals  felt  their  extremities  about  to  meet, 
they  disengaged  themselves,  and  each  fled  away. 
A  few  minutes  after  separating,  however,  their 
mutual  terror  ceased,  and  they  again  began  to 
seek  each  other.  Immeuiately  on  coming  in  sight, 
they  again  rushed  together,  seized  one  another, 
and  resumed  exactly  their  former  position.  The 
result  of  this  rencounter  was  the  same ;  when 
their  bellies  approached,  they  hastily  disengaged 
themselves,  and  precipitately  retreated.  During 
all  this  time  the  workers  were  in  great  agitation  : 
and  the  tumult  seemed  to  increas^e  when  the  ad- 
versaries separated.  Twice  they  inteirupled  the 
flight  of  the  queens,  seized  their  limbs,  and  re- 
strained them  prisoners  about  a  minute.  At  last, 
that  queen  which  v/as  either  the  strongest  or  the 
most  enraged,  darted  on  her  rival  at  a  moment 
when  unperceived,  and  with  her  fangs  took  hold 
of  the  origin  of  her  winir,  then  rising  above  her, 
she  curved  her  own  body,  and  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound.     She  withdrew  iier  sting,  and   likewise 


quitted  the  wing  she  had  seized  :  the  vanquished 
queen  fell  down  ;  dragged  herself  languidly  along; 
and  her  strengih  dticiining,  she  soon  expired. 
Ai\other  experiment,  equally  interesting,  on  the 
nmtual  antipathy  of  queens,  elucidates  tlie  instinct 
of  the  common  bees,  and  seems  to  prove  that  they 
are  aware  of  the  necessity  that  sucli  combats 
should  have  a  fatal  issue.  M.  Huber  having 
painted  the  thorax  of  a  queen,  on  purpose  that  she 
might  be  recognized,  introduced  her  into  a  hive 
already  provided  with  the  natural  queen.  A  cir- 
cle of  bees  quickly  lijrmed  around  the  stranger, 
but  not  to  caress  or  receive  her  with  that  grateful 
homage  which  a  queen  is  wont  to  experience  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  insensibly  accumulated  to  such 
a  degree,  and  encompassed  her  so  closely,  that 
scarce  a  minute  elapsed  before  she  lost  her  liberty, 
and  became  a  prisoner.  By  a  remarkable  concur- 
rence, the  workers  at  the  sama  time  collected 
around  the  reigning  qijeen;  and  restrained  all  iier 
motions:  she  was  instantly  confined  like  the  stran- 
ger. But  as  if  the  bees  anticipated  the  combat  in 
which  these  queens  were  about  to  engage,  and 
were  impatient  to  witness  its  issue,  they  retained 
them  prisoners  only  when  preparing  to  withdraw 
from  each  other;  and  if  one  less  restrained  seemed 
desirous  of  approaching  her  rival,  all  the  bees 
clustering  together  gave  way,  to  allow  her  full  li- 
berty for  the  attack:  then  if  the  queens  testified  a 
disposition  to  fiy,  they  returned  to  enclose  them. 
These  facts  form  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  histo- 
ry of  bees.  That  they  take  a  decided  part  on  the 
occurrence  of  such  combats,  is  indubitable;  but  if 
they  mean  to  accelerate  them,  how  shall  we  ac- 
count for  th.e  uncommon  care  and  attention,  on 
every  other  occasion,  bestowed  on  their  queen, 
be  now  forgotten,  and  for  their  opposing  her  pre- 
parations to  avoid  impending  danger?  The  clus- 
ter of  bees  that  here  surrounded  the  reigning 
queen  having  permitted  her  some  freedom,  she 
appeared  to  advance  towards  that  part  of  the  comb 
on  which  her  rival  stood.  All  the  bees  receded 
before  her:  the  multitude  of  workers  between  the 
adversaries  gradually  dispersed,  until  only  two  re- 
mained: these  also  removed,  and  allowed  the 
queens  to  come  in  sight.  At  this  moment  the 
reigning  queen  rushed  on  the  stranger,  and  fixing 
her  against  the  comb,  mortally  pierced  her  body 
with  her  sting. 

The  mutual  antipathy  manifested  by  queens,  is 
not  limited  to  their  perfeet  state,  for  it  extends  to 
nymphs  yet  in  the  cells.  The  future  existence  of 
a  rival,  which  may  dispute  her  place  in  the  hive, 
seems  to  excite  apprehension  in  a  queen  already 
come  to  maturity.  The  oldest  queen  in  a  liive 
containing  five  or  six  royal  cells,  having  undergone 
her  ultimate  metamorphosis,  hastened,  within  ten 
minutes  of  escaping  from  her  confinement,  to  visit 
t'le  cells  of  the  rest  still  close.  She  furiously  at- 
tacted  that  nearest  to  her,  and,  by  dint  of  labor, 
succecil"il  in  opening  the  top:  then  she  began 
learinff  i'l!'.  siik  of  the  cocoon;  bather  eflJbrts  be- 
ing probably  inadequate  'i^  her  purpose,  she  sought 
the  other  end  of  ihe  ce:!,  where  she  efi(3cted  a 
larger  aperture.  When  of  sufficient  size,  she  en- 
endeavored  to  introduce  her  belly;  and  afier  many 
exertions,  succeeded  ingiving  her  approaching  rival 
a  deadly  wound.  When  she  lefi  the  cell,  the  bees, 
which  had  hitherto  been  spectators  of  her  labor, 
began  to  enlarge  the  openinfr,  and  drew  forth  the 
body  of  a  queen  scarcely  come  from  the  nymphine 
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Bt;ili>.  J\loari\vhile  l!io  victorious  young  queen 
(Utncked  anollier  royal  cell;  but  did  not  endeavor 
to  introduce  her  stinij:  it  contained  only  a  nymph, 
and  not  a  perlijct  queen  as  the  former  did.  Hence 
it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  nymph?  ofqueens 
inspire  leps  animosity:  f^tilltheydo  not  escape  de- 
struction, lor  whenever  a  royal  cell  is  opened  he- 
fore  its  proper  time,  the  workers  extract  the  con- 
tents in  wiiafever  form  they  appear,  wlieiher 
worm,  nymph,  or  queen.  Accordingly  when  the 
young  (]uecn  had  here  abandoned  tiie  second  cell, 
the  opening  which  she  had  made  was  enlarged 
by  the  bees,  and  they  extracted  the  included 
nymph.  Nymphs  of  other  hives,  introduced  into 
one  where  there  is  a  (jueen,  are  equally  the  sub- 
ject of  a^limosit3^  But  in  this  general  work  of 
destruction,  there  is  a  fact,  in  the  natural  history 
of  bees  in  their  earlier  stages,  elucidated,  ivliich 
we  should  othervviso  find  it  difficult  to  explain. 
The  larva?  of  the  whole  three  species  are  endow- 
ed with  a  property  widely  diffused  among  insects, 
that  of  spinning  silk.  Each,  as  we  have  belbre 
observed,  spins  itself  a  web  or  cocoon,  in  which  it 
reposes  a  certain  time  inactive,  previous  to  trans- 
formation to  the  perfect  state.  The  larva?  of" 
workers  and  males,  spin  complete  cocoons  close  at 
both  ends;  the  cocoons  of  queens  are  imperli?ct, 
covering  only  the  head,  th.orax,  and  first  ring  of 
the  abdomen.  Nor  can  the  larvfe  do  otherwise; 
the  particular  form  and  position  of  the  cell  force  it 
to  leave  the  ends  of  the  cocoon  open,  while  in  the 
natural  slate;  but  if  removed  from  it,  and  situated 
in  the  same  circumstances  as  the  larvte  of  males 
and  workers,  a  complete  cocoon  is  fabricated,  in 
which  the  animal  is  fully  enveloped.  But  the 
purpose  of  the  open  cocoon  is  only  now  to  be  dis- 
covered; it  is,  that  the  enclosed  nymph  may  be 
exposed,  without  resistance,  to  the  deadly  jealousy 
of  its  rivals.  Were  it  close,  the  sting  of  the  queen, 
which  seems  never  to  be  used  excepting  to  destroy 
hev  own  species,  might  be  entangled  in  the  silk, 
l)y  which  she  herself  might  become  the  sacrifice, 
and  occasion  the  loss  of  the  whole  hive. 

Though  only  a  single  female  can  exist  in  a 
swarm,  several  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thou- 
sands, of  drones  inhabit  it.  They  originate  to- 
wards the  summer  season,  eleven  months  after 
the  queen  has  commenced  laying  those  egirs  that 
become  workers,  that  is,  when  the  propagation  of 
the  colony  takes  place.  The  sole  office  of  the 
drones,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  is  to  fe- 
cundate the  queen  ;  for  we  can  scarely  admit,  as 
several  authors  have  done,  that  their  heat  and 
custom  of  crowding  on  the  combs  is  instrumental 
in  hatching  the  young  brood.  Concerning  the 
structure  of  the  genital  organs,  which  are  ex- 
tremely complicated,  we  shall  refljr  to  the  works  of 
Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  and  Huber,  who  have 
expatiated  on  it  at  great  length.  Drones  want  a 
sting;  and  there  is  a  difference  in  the  conformn- 
tion  of  several  other  parts  oi  the  body,  as  the  trunk 
and  antennce,  from  those  of  females  and  workers. 
They  do  not  collect  honey,  but  consume  if;  and 
instead  of  entering  the  cells,  as  the  females  and 
workers  do,  for  repose,  they  cluster  together  on  the 
combs.  If  the  sole  office  of  drones  be  to  fl'cun- 
date  the  queen,  we  cannot  well  account  for  their 
numbers.  Why  should  thousands  dwell  in  a  hive 
a  burden  on  the  community,  when  one  is  enough 
to  perpetuate  their  race,  and  when  only  a  single 
iu)prcgnation  is  required?     Naturalists,  who  have 


ascribed  the  fecundation  of  the  queen  bee  to  a  cer- 
tain aura  emanating  from  the  males,  judged  it  es- 
sential that  they  should  be  in  numbers,  that  the 
aura  might  have  sufficient  power  or  intensity. 
Those  observers,  again,  who  have  demonstrated, 
that  impregnation  ia  operated  without  the  hive, 
deem  it  necessary  that  the  drones  should  be  nu- 
merous, otherwise  the  queen  would  have  little 
chance  of  meeting  any  one  in  her  course  through 
the  air:  and  others,  even  the  most  acute  persons, 
who  allowed  themselves  to  believe,  that  here  the 
solicitation  was  on  the  part  of  the  li^niale,  thouflrht 
that  this  redundancy  of  maleswas  given,  in  order 
that  she  might  make  her  choice.  These  reasons 
are  to  us  alike  unsatisfactory:  the  first,  from  ita 
being  utterly  adverse  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  preservation  of  animals;  the  second,  (rom 
resting  on  no  surer  basis  than  on  simple  conjee^ 
tare,  still  unsanctioned  by  evidence;  and  the  third, 
fi-om  being  a  conclusion  on  facts  which  never  hap- 
pen. Nevertheless  it  is  unciuestionable,  that  a 
hive,  deprived  of  drones,  will  produce  no  young, 
though  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  precise 
number  necessary  lor  the  ends  of  generation. 

Alier  a  particular  period  of  the  year,  when  the 
queen  has  been  impregnated,  and  when  the  mas- 
culine properties  of  the  drones  are  no  longer  of 
any  use,  they  are  mercilessly  destroyed  by  those 
very  workers  which  once  watched  so  carefully 
over  their  origin.  This  is  a  lisct  well  known,  and 
has  given  birth  to  various  hypothesis.  In  Britain,, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  period  of  the  massacre 
probably  depends  on  the  advancement  of  the  sea- 
son, and  always  happens  during  the  autumn 
months.  The  drones  then  flying  from  destruction, 
are  seen  on  the  flowers,  occupying  the  panes  of 
our  windows,  or  wandering  about  from  hive  to 
hive,  Avhich  they  no  sooner  enter  than  death 
awaits  iliem.  This  incident  occurs  sooner  on  the 
continent,  where  the  seasons  are  earlier,  compared 
with  ours  ;  and  we  shall  cite  the  substance  ol  some 
observations  by  a  Swiss  naturalist,  by  which  it  is 
materially  illustrated.  "It  is  usually  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August  that  the  bees  free  themselves 
of  the  males.  They  are  at  that  time  driven  away 
and  pursued  to  th^'  inmost  parts  of  the  hive,  where 
they  collect  in  numbers  :  and  as  many  are  then 
found  dead  on  the  ground,  it  was  to  be  concluded 
that,  after  being  expelled  the  hive,  they  are  stung 
to  death  by  the  bees.  Yet,  on  the  sur/iice  of  the 
comb,  tlie  sting  is  never  observed  to  be  used 
against  them  ;  the  bees  sectm  satisfied  with  pursu- 
ing and  chasing  them  away.  To  ascertain  the 
truth,  we  thought  of  getting  the  support  of  the 
hive  made  of  glass,  and  of  placing  ourselves  be- 
low, to  discover  what  passed  in  the  scene  of  action. 
A  glass  table  was  therefore  constructed,  on  which 
six  hives  containing  swarms  of  the  same  year 
^■^•."^e  put,  and  lying  under  it,  we  endeavored  to 
sre  in  what  manner  the  drones  were  destroyed. 
Uur  contrivance  succeeded  to  admiration:  on  the 
4ih  of  July,  we  saw  the  workers  actually  massa- 
cre the  n)ales  in  the  whole  six  swarms,  at  the 
same  hour,  and  with  the  same  peculiarities.  The 
irlass  table  was  covered  with  bees  ilill  of  anima- 
tion, which  flew  on  the  drones  as  the}'  came  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hives  ;  seized  them  by  the  an- 
tenna?, the  wings,  and  the  limbs  ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing dragged  them  about,  or,  so  to  speak,  after 
quartering  them,  they  killed  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims by  repealed  slings,  directed  between  the  rings 
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of  the  belly.  The  moment  that  the  formidable 
weapon,  with  which  the  workers  are  armed, 
touched  them,  was  the  last  ol'  their  existence  ; 
they  stretched  their  win<is  and  expired.  A.t  the 
same  time,  as  if  the  workers  did  not  consider  them 
so  completely  dead  as  they  appeared  to  us,  they 
struck  the  stini?  so  deep  that  it  could  scarcely  he 
withdrawn.  Next  day  having  resumed  our  posi- 
tion, we  witnessed  new  scenes  ofcarnage  :  during 
three  hours  the  beesrurioiJsl3alestroyed  their  males. 
On  the  preceding  evening  they  had  massacred  all 
their  own  ;  but  now  they  attacked  those  which, 
driven  from  the  neighboring  hives,  had  taken  re- 
fuge amongst  them.  We  saw  them  also  tear 
some  remaining  nymphs  from  the  combs  :  they 
greedily  sucked  the  whole  tiuid  from  the  abdomen, 
and  then  carried  them  away.  The  lullowing  days 
no  drones  remained  in  the  hives." 

The  cause  of  this  cruel  extirpation  ofso  great  a 
portion  ol'  the  community,  is  very  lar  from  being 
evident.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  from 
the  drones  being  no  longer  of  any  use  in  propaira- 
ling  the  species  ;  or  that  their  numbers  would  be 
a  burden  on  the  rest,  seeing  they  arc  altogether 
inefficient.  Conclusions  deduced  from  either  of 
these  reasons,  are  not  to  be  admitted  in  our  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledtre  respecting  the  natural  his- 
tory of  bees.  Probably,  however,  our  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  consequences  of  the  drones 
liaving  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  generation  ;  lor 
they  are  never  destroyed  in  hives  wanting  queens, 
nor  in  hives  where  queens  lay  eggs  producing 
males  only.  In  both  situations  they  are  tolerated 
and  fed,  and  may  be  seen  living  in  perfect  security 
throughout  the  winter.  The  massacre  happens  in 
those  hives  alone  possessing  queens  completely 
fertile;  but  never  until  the  season  of  swarming 
has  elapsed. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  individual  spe- 
cies of  bees  inhabiting  a  hive,  an  acquaintance 
with  which,  we  repeat,  is  indispensable  belbre 
converting  their  labors  to  use,  we  have  to  notice 
some  of  the  peculiarities  exhibited  by  workers. 
It  is  to  this  great  class  that  the  welfare  of  a  hive 
properly  belongs:  without  their  incessant  aid,  the 
males,  females,  and  even  the  brood  itself  would 
quickly  perish  ;  and  if  the  presence  of  a  queen  be 
essential  to  their  salety,  they  are  no  less  requisite 
for  her  preservation. 

Certain  facts,  we  have  already  remarked,  tend 
to  establish,  that  all  workers  are  originally  females; 
and  in  most,  perhaps  in  every  hive,  some  are  found 
laying  eggs,  which  will  be  fiiture  drones.  But 
here  viewing  them  as  a  large  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, consistiniT  of  twenty,  "thirty,  nay  forty  thou- 
sand individuals,  we  behold  them  employed  in  va- 
rious purposes,  extremely  diversified,  for  the  ge- 
neral good.  They  are  charged  with  cleaning  and 
preparing  the  cells  appropriated  for  their  embryos 
of  their  own  kind,  of  the  queens,  and  the  males: 
they  collect  the  honey,  obtain  wax.  and  build  the 
combs:  hkowise,  they  gather  a  particular  sub- 
stance, (resinous,  as  is  supposed)  with  which  all 
the  crevices  of  the  hive  are  closed,  and  its  inside 
covered.  Alter  the  queen  has  deposited  her  eggs, 
the  workers  supply  the  food  adapted  for  the  worms 
of  each  species,  and  regulate  the  proportions,  so 
as  to  serve  until  the  last  metamorphosis  is  under- 
gone: and  they  seal  every  cell  with  a  covering, 
different,  according  to  the  different  worm  included, 
at  the  proper  and  appointed  time.  Nor  are  these 
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the  limits  of  their  occupations;  while  eome  guard 
the  queen,  construct  the  combs,  and  watch  over 
the  necessities  of  the  young,  others  keep  corustant 
watch,  day  and  night,  at  the  entrance  of^  the  hive: 
if  a  stranger  bee,  a  wasp,  or  noxious  iiisect  ap- 
pears, it  is  instantly  repelled  or  destroyed:  even 
should  a  queen,  which,  on  ueual  occa-giona,  is 
treated  with  such  unequivocal  marks  of  regard, 
be  introduced  to  the  hive  of  any  swarm  but  her 
own,  the  workers  immediately  seize  and  reGtruin 
her,  and,  without  being  wounded  with  their  stin^/s, 
the  confinement  she  suffers  ie  such,  that  she  ponie- 
times  dies  of  absolute  suffocation. 

All  the  operative  parts  of  the  oeconomy  of  the 
hive  arc  entrusted  to  the  workers;  aud  as  the  col- 
lection of  honey  and  combs  which  they  construct 
are  the  substances  converted  to  our  use,  and  in- 
deed is  the  main  purpose  of  our  cultivating  them 
in  numbers,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  elucidate 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  efiecte^l.  Honey  is  a 
vegetable  secretion,  whicii  aftpoars  at  differe-nt 
seasons  of  the  year,  especially  when  flowers  in 
general  blow.  We  can  readily  understand  how 
it  is  stored  up  by  the  bees:  they  lick  it  with  the 
proboscis  from  the  flowers;  it  ts  swallowed;  and 
on  their  return  to  the  hive,  it  is  disgorged,  n  jt 
from  the  trunk,  but  the  mouth,  into  the  cells.  Only 
a  small  portion  is  collected  by  each,  but  the  united 
labors  of  thousands  produce  an  abundant  harvest. 
Reaumur  has  calculated,  that  within  an  hour  3000 
bees  have  returned  from  their  collections  to  a  hive, 
whose  population  did  not  exceed  18,000;  and  in 
six  days,  Swammerdam,  if  we  rightly  understantl 
his  expressions,  found  nearly  4000  cells  construct- 
ed by  a  new  swarm,  consisUng  of  less  than  6000 
bees.  Some  of  the  cells  filled  with  honey  are  des- 
tined for  the  daily  consumption  of  the  bees,  and 
others  are  sealed  up  and  reserved  for  times  of  ne- 
cessity. Many  of  the  laborers  free  themselves  of 
their  collections  before  reaching  the  cells,  by  be- 
stowing them  on  their  neighbors;  the  trunks  ot' 
latter  are  seen  extended,  and  they  receive  the  ho- 
ney with  them  as  it  is  disgorged. 

Honey  being  a  vegetable  product,  its  properties 
depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  plants  from 
which  it  is  collected:  one  kind  is  of  the  finest  fla- 
vor, delicious  to  the  taste,  pure  and  transparent; 
another  is  entirely  of  a  different  consistence,  dark, 
greenish,  tenacious  or  bitter;  and  a  third  has  been 
known  to  produce  deleterious  effects,  wiuch  were 
almost,  if  not  completely,  fatal  to  human  life. 
Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  various  ancient  authors, 
speak  of  honey  in  the  east  being  dangerous  in  ccr* 
tain  years;  and  Xenophon  relates,  that  when  the 
army  of  ten  thousand  approached  Trehisond,  the 
soldiers  having  partaken  copiously  of  honey  found 
in  the  neighborhooil,  were  aHected  like  persons 
inebriated;  several,  on  wliom  it  hful  more  violent 
consequences,  became  furious,  and  seemed  as  if  in 
the  agoniciS  ol  death.  Though  none  of  then)  died, 
all  were  extremely  weak  'or  three  days.  In  recent 
times,  we  are  told  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  a 
particular  kind  of  honey  collected  in  America;  and 
plants  grow  in  the  Archipelago,  the  honey  of 
which  is  said  to  occasion  vomiting.  Thus  l)on 
Felix  Azara  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  particular 
kind  of  honey  collected  in  Paraguay,  called  caba- 
tain,  which  occasions  a  severe  headach,  and  pro- 
duces as  perfect  intoxication  as  ensues  from  bran- 
dy; while  another  kind  brings  on  convulsions,  at^ 
tended  with  the  most  excruciating  pains,  which 
last  thirty  hours. 
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Bees  arc  seen  laden  with  a  yellowish  substance, 
in  very  considerable  (quantities,  which  also  is 
stored  up  in  the  hive.  This  is  not  wax,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  Iiut  either  the  pollen  of  flow- 
ers, which  is  used  for  ftjeding  their  young,  or 
propolis  for  stopping  the  crevices  of  their  dwelling. 
The  combs  are  constructed  of  v/ax,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  honey  :  or  it  may  he  foinied  from  su- 
gar, the  saccharine  part  of  which  constitutes  one 
principal  ingredient  of  honey.  Naturalists  have 
adopted  many  conjectures  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  elaborated  by  the  bees.  In  general 
they  supposed  that  the  yellowish  pellets  adhering 
to  their  limbs  were  swallowed,  and  afterwards 
disforo-ed  as  wax  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  pro- 
cess is  still  obscure,  but  recent  experiments  seem 
to  aflbrd  reason  for  believing  that  it  may  transude 
between  the  scales  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance presented  by  wax  on  such  places  led 
former  observers  to  alHrm,  that  it  was  collected 
there  instead  of  on  the  limbs.  It  is  established  by 
satisfactory  experiments,  that,  whatever  be  its 
issue  (i-orn  the  body  of  the  bee,  it  originates  from 
honey.  Mutual  relations  subsist  in  their  elemen- 
tary principles,  and  the  one  is  dependent  on  the 
other.  Those  years  unproductive  of  the  honey 
are  also  unproductive  of  wax;  and  we  often  see 
swarms  which  begin  thcircollections  with  the  most 
promising  appearance,  still  make  but  little  pro- 
gress, and  terminate  with  acquiring  too  small  a 
quantity  of  honey  for  iheir  future  subsistonce.  [n 
these  cases,  wax  is  sparingly  provided  also. 
What  led  to  a  narrow  investigation  of  the  prepa- 
ration ol"  honey  from  wax,  was  a  naturalist  obser- 
ving that  bees  continued  carrying  quantities  of 
the  yellow  pellets  or  pollen  into  hives  quite  full  of 
comb,  and  where  there  was  no  room  to  construct 
more;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  enlarged 
the  combs  of  hives  containing  only  a  small  por- 
tion, and  did  so  without  carrying  in  the  pellets  at 
all.  Succeeding  experiments  proved  that  the  pol- 
len which  they  collect  from  the  antheraj  of  flow- 
ers, is  used  solely  for  feeding  their  young,  being 
the  same  which,  in  ordinary  description,  we  call 
farina,  or  bee-bread;  and  that  they  will  take  it 
grain  by  grain  in  their  teeth,  to  transmit  it  into  the 
mouths  of  the  larva;:  a  remarkable  trail  of  patient 
industry.  In  ascertaining  the  mode  by  which  wax 
was  produced  from  honey,  JNl.  Huber  confined  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  a  straw  hive  to  an  apartment, 
along  with  a  quantity  of  honey  and  water  neces- 
sary for  their  subsistence.  The  honey  was  ex- 
hausted in  five  days,  and  five  combs  of  the  finest 
enow- white  wax  were  tlien  found  suspended  li'om 
the  arch  of  the  hive.  Lest  this  might  have  been 
the  produce  of  t!ie  liirina  carried  in  by  the  bees 
when  their  confiiicment  commenced,  all  the  combs 
were  removed,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  bees 
repeated.  But  the  result  was  the  same;  they  form- 
ed other  five  combs  of"  the  finest  and  whitest  wax. 
It  is  the  saccharine  part  of  the  honey  which  pro- 
duces wax  ;  and  bees  supplied  with  ecjual  portions 
of  honey,  and  of  sugar  reduced  to  a  syrup,  pro- 
duce a  greater  quantity  of  wax  from  the  latter. 
From  a  pound  of  refined  sugar  reduced  to  a  syrup, 
and  clarified  with  eggs,  a  swarm  of  bees  produced 
ten  drams  and  fifry-lwo  grains  of  wax,  darker  in 
color  than  what  they  extract  from  hoiioy:  irom  a 
pound  of  dark  brown  sugar,  they  prepared  twenty- 
two  drams  of  very  white  wax,  and  the  like  liom 
the  same  weight  of  sugar  from  the  maple.     Wax 


is  produced  sooner,  as  well  aa  in  greater  propor- 
tion, from  sugar  than  from  honey;  and  the  darker 
the  sugar,  the  finer  is  the  wax.  Repeated  obser- 
vations prove,  that  the  secretion  of  honey  in  flow- 
ers is  powerfully  promoted  by  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  L)ee3  never  labor  more  actively 
than  during  humid  sultry  weather,  and  wlien  a 
storm  is  approaching.  Sometimes  the  secretion 
of  honey  is  entirely  suspended  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  which  occasions  a  total  interruption  of 
the  labors  of  the  bees  ;  and  if  this  be  too  long  pro- 
tracted, a  populous  hive  may  actually  die  in  the 
midst  of  summer.  The  odor  exhaled  by  the 
hives,  and  the  size  of  the  bees,  are  always  certain 
indications  whether  the  flowers  contain  honey. 
When  numbers  of  bees  return  from  their  excur- 
sions v.'ith  the  belly  thick  and  cylindrical,  it  shows 
they  are  gorged  with  honey;  and  these  are  exclu- 
sively the  workers  in  wax.  The  belly  of  those 
performing  the  other  functions,  always  preserves 
its  ovoidal  form,  and  does  not  sensibly  increase  in 
size.  Although  the  floweis  be  destitute  of  honey, 
bees  still  are  able  to  store  up  quantities  of  liirina 
or  pollen  necessary  for  feeding  their  young.  Part 
of  it  is  immediately  given  to  them,  and,  as  is  af- 
firmed, what  is  superfluous  is  reserved  in  cells. 
Sixly-five  hives,  the  whole  of  which  exhibited 
workers  in  wax,  were  examined  on  the  ISlh  of 
June,  when  the  country  was  covered  with  flowers, 
and  while  the  bees  actively  pursued  their  collec- 
tions. Those  returning  to  old  hives,  having  no 
cells  to  construct,  deposited  their  honey  in  the 
combs,  or  gave  to  their  companions  ;  but  those  o! 
new  swarms  converted  their  honey  into  wax,  and 
hastened  to  build  combs  lor  the  reception  of  their 
young.  Chilly  and  showery  weather  interrupted 
their  labors,  and  the  combs  received  no  addition  by 
the  construction  of  new  cells.  The  weather  how- 
ever altered,  the  chestnut  and  elm  were  in  flow- 
er, and  the  thermometer  on  the  first  of  July  rose 
to  77°  :  the  bees  resumed  their  labors  with  the  ut- 
most activity  from  that  day  until  the  16th,  both  in 
honey  and  wax.  But  thenceforward  no  honey 
being  produced,  they  collected  quantities  ol"  pollen 
only  ;  and  the  odor  of  the  flowers  showed  there 
was  nothing  excepting  an  inconsiderable  secretion 
of  honey  at  intervals,  barely  sufficient  for  subsist- 
ing ihe  bees.  It  was  found,  on  examining  the 
sixty-five  hives  in  the  end  of  August,  that,  after 
the  middle  of  July,  the  bees  had  ceased  to  work 
in  wax  ;  that  they  had  stored  up  a  great  quantity 
of"  pollen  ;  that  the  honey  of  the  old  hives  was 
very  much  diminished,  and  in  the  new  ones  scarce 
any  remained;  as  what  was  at  first  collected  had 
been  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  wax.  Thus 
it  appears,  that,  in  the  natural  state,  honey  is  the 
source  of  wax,  and  the  food  of  bees  ;  tliat  its  se- 
cretion from  flowers  is  afl'ected  by  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances; and  that  its  qualities  are  different  in 
different  countries.  No  elementary  principles  of 
wax  reside  in  pollen  ;  this  substance  is  collect- 
ed solely  to  lijed  the  young  contained  in  hives, 
and  the  perf"ect  bees  themselves  never  live  upon 
it. 

The  propolis  is  another  substance  collected  from 
plants,  which  is  extremely  useful  to  bees.  Besides 
the  purposes  of  stopping  crevices,  covering  the 
interior  surface  of  the  hive,  the  sticks  supporting 
the  combs,  and  glueing  the  hive  to  the  board  on 
which  it  stands,  bees  employ  it  in  greater  portions 
at  once.     Stransrer  animals  of  small  size  entering 
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a  hive  are  immediate!}' sfiing  to  death,  and  then 
(hagged  by  the  bees  to  the  outside:  Uiere  are  few 
persons  who  have  not  seen  that  a  dead  fly,  or  bee 
laid  on  their  board,  is  quickly  carried  away  and 
dropped  at  a  distance  :  it  seems  the  nature  oftiieee 
insects  not  to  endure  any  filth  or  corruption  in  their 
iiabitation.  Should  a  larger  animal,  such  as  a 
f?nai!,  make  its  way  into  the  hive,  it  does  not  es- 
cape ;  it  is  put  to  death,  but  the  bees  are  unable  to 
divest  themselves  o!' its  body.  Maraldi  relates, 
that  he  saw  the  dead  body  of  a  snail  totally  cover- 
ed with  propolis,  and  thus  prevented  from  spread- 
ing infection  in  the  hive;  and  Reaumur  tells  us, 
that  a  shell  snail  having  fixed  itself  on  the  pane 
of  a  glass  hive,  waiting  until  the  moistncss  of 
weather  should  be  an  inducement  lor  it  to  move, 
the  bees  encircled  the  mouth  of  the  shell  with  so 
thick  a  bed  of  propolis,  that  the  animal,  unable  to 
moisten  it  as  it  moistens  its  own  gluten,  was  ar- 
rested on  the  spot.  The  original  source  of  the 
l)ropolis  is  not  yet  perfectly  understood  :  it  is  much 
more  tenacious,  and  attains  a  greater  degree  of 
hardness  than  wax  :  tiiose  bees  that  return  laden 
with  it,  owing  to  its  tenacity,  experience  considera- 
ble difficulty,  even  with  the  aid  of  their  compan- 
ions, in  divesting  themselves  of  the  load.  M. 
Ducarne  observes,  "several  times  I  have  seen 
bees  occupied  in  collecting,  or  rather  in  tearing 
away  with  their  teeth,  the  propolis  of  old  hives 
which  I  had  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  and  this  appeared 
eo  ^laborious,  and  the  animals  pulled  so  forcibly, 
that  I  thought  their  heads  would  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  their  bodies." 

The  structure  of  the  cells,  which  are  exclusively 
the  production  of  the  workers,  has  excited  admi- 
ration in  every  contemplative  mind  ;  and  it  is  de- 
monstrable, that  their  figure  is  the  best  adapted 
for  containing  the  greatest  possible  quantity  in  the 
least  possible  space.  A  number  of  cells  united 
constitute  the  comb,  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
inches  square  of  which,  Reaumur  calculated, 
would  contain  9000.  The  primary  object  ol'  the 
cells  seems  to  be  for  propagating  the  young  ;  after 
these  have  gained  maturity,  they  are  cleaned  out 
and  filled  with  lione}" ;  but  there  are  cells  also  des- 
tined for  this  purpose  from  the  beginning.  The 
same  cells  may  be  employed  for  several  successive 
broods,  and  when  the  whole  have  come  to  perfec- 
tion, they  are  appropriated  lor  the  winter  stores  : 
those  at  the  top  of  a  comb  are  neatest  and  best 
made,  as  well  as  of  better  materials,  compared 
with  those  at  the  bottom.  In  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  comb,  bees  are  guided  by  circumstances ;  a 
smallcavity  is  totally  filled  with  equal  combs,  wliile 
in  one  of  greater  dimensions  there  may  be  some 
large,  and  others  not  one-iburth  of  the  size.  By 
a  law  of  nature,  from  which  they  seldom  deviate, 
the  fecundation  of  the  second  comb  is  laid  parallel 
to  that  of  the  first,  and  the  successive  ccmijs  are 
generally  parallel  to  each  other.  Som.etimes  they 
are  seen  at  right  angles,  or  apparently  misplaced, 
which  probably  results  from  accidents  liaving  an 
influence  on  the  earlier  part  of  their  construction. 
There  is  usually  the  distance  of  four  lines  between 
each;  and  should  the  comb,  in  its  construction, 
have  taken  an  oblique  direction,  it  is  afterwards 
brought  into  a  more  perpendicular  line  by  the  bees, 
which  diminishes  the  vacancy  intervening.  Combs 
originate  in  the  top  or  arch  of  a  hive,  and  are 
worked  downwards;  but  should  the  upper  part  be 
removed,  it  is  said  the  bees  will  work  upwards  to 


fill  the  cavity.  In  order  to  shorten  the  courses 
which  they  would  necesBarily  liave  to  make  round 
the  surface  of  large  combs,  they  open  various  com- 
munications through  them,  and  also  open  passa- 
ges between  their  edges  and  the  side  of  the  hive; 
at  least  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other 
purposes  of  such  perforations  found  in  them.  The 
cells  composing  a  comb  are  of  three  kinds,  cor- 
responding to  the  three  species  of  bees;  but  there 
are  considerable  irregularities  in  the  structure  of 
all;  neither  do  those  of  the  workers  invariably  ex- 
hibit that  perfect  hexagonal  figure  which  many 
persons  expect  to  find.  It  may  appear  singular 
how  beea  can  fill  horizontal  cells  quite  full  of  ho- 
ney, and  yet  prevent  it  from  escaping.  Perhaps 
it  is  partly  retained  by  its  own  viscosity,  and  from 
adhesion  to  the  sides  of  a  tube  of  such  small  dia- 
meter. Each  cell  is  sealed  with  a  flat  covering 
most  ingeniously  devised :  it  is  nature,  however, 
that  must  have  done  so.  A  circle  is  formed  around 
the  mouth  of  the  cell,  which  is  gradually  dimin- 
ished by  other  concentric  circles,  until  the  aperture 
remains  a  point  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  single 
grain  of  wax. 

Though  the  hive  be  amply  stored  with  honey 
and  wax,  and  the  young  brood  gradually  approach- 
ing to  maturity  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired by  the  bees,  they  all  of  a  sudden  desert  their 
habitation  to  go  in  quest  of  another.  For  this  in- 
cident, which  is  called  swarming,  there  is  no  os- 
tensible cause,  nor  do  the  reasons  assigned  for  it 
by  difierent  observers  prove  satisfactory  in  our  es- 
timation; for  its  occurrence  is  irregular,  and  its  fre- 
quency is  uncertain.  According  to  common  ap- 
prehension, swarming  ensues  li'om  a  hive  being 
overstocked  with  bees,  and  especially  from  a 
young  queen  seeking  a  new  dwelling.  It  never 
takes  place,  we  acknowledge,  unless  the  bees  be 
numerous;  but  there  are  so  many  exceptions,  that 
we  cannot  say  it  is  from  wanting  room:  and  in- 
stead of  the  3'oung  queen,  it  is  always  the  old  one 
that  leadf=  out  the  swarm:  nay,  should  an  old 
queen  have  conducted  a  swarm  of  this  year,  she 
will  also  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  first  which 
next  year  leaves  the  hive.  Each  subsequent  co- 
lony departing  is  led  by  a  young  queen.  An  old 
queen  never  leaves  her  hive  until  she  has  deposit- 
ed eggs  which  will  become  future  queens,  nor  un- 
til her  principal  laying  of  the  eggs  producing 
drones  is  over;  the  common  bees  construct  royal 
cells  only,  while  she  lays  those  eggs  which  will  be 
transformed  to  drones;  and  after  this  laying  ter- 
minatf.^,  her  belly  being  more  slender,  she  is  bet- 
ter able  to  fly;  whereas  it  is  previously  so  heavy 
and  surcharged  with  eggs,  that  she  can  hardly 
drag  herself  along.  Oii^i  chief  cause  or  concomi- 
tant of  swarming  appareniTy  consists  in  tlie  agita- 
tion of  the  queen.  She  is  suddenly  aifecled,  has- 
tily traverses  the  combs,  abandoning  that  slow 
and  stead}^  progresoion  which  she  ordinarily  ex- 
hibits: her  agitation  is  communicated  to  the  bees; 
they  crowd  To  the  outlets  of  the  hive,  and  the 
queen  escaping  first,  they  hasten  to  Ibllovv  her. 
Commonly  the  whole  take  but  a  short  flight,  and 
the  queen  having  alighted,  the  bees  cluster  around 
her.  I'his  constitues  the  new  sivarm.  With  re- 
gard to  the  precursoi's  of  swarming,  there  is  no  in- 
fallible guide:  those  on  v/hich  observers  are  ac- 
customed to  rely,  the  most  frequently  prove  falla- 
cious. The  general  indications  given  by  Reau- 
mur, a  naturalist  of  the  first  eminence,  who  drawB 
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hia  ooiMjluelone  (rom  facte,  nnd  has  fallen  into  few 
errors,  are,  first,  the  appearance  of  drones  in  a 
hive;  ("or  no  swarm  will  proceed  from  one  where 
there  are  none;  secondly,  when  the  bees  are  so 
numerous,  that  part  crowd  about  the  outside  ol'the 
hive,  or  lodtxe  on  the  board  in  clusters  of  thou- 
sands: and  thirdly,  which  Is  the  least  equivocal 
sign  of  the  day  of  swarniing,  when  fewer  bees  than 
usual  go  abroad  tor  collection,  and  return  without 
honey  "or  wa::.  IVjOst  observers  also  afhirm,  that  i 
in  the  evening  before  swarming  an  rnccmnion  j 
humming  or  buzzing  is  heard  in  tlie  '/live,  and  a  i 
distinct  sound  from  the  queen,  called  ioUin^  or 
adUiig.  Mr.  Hunter  compares  it  to  a  note  of  a 
piano  ibrtc;  and  other  authors  to  diflhrent  tonsc-;. 
Thia  we  rather  incline  to  suppose  is  not  an  i-idi- 
Lvation  of  swarming,  but  h  proof  that  thero  is  a 
young  queen  as  yet  conPned  in  her  ceil,  and  that 
probably  the  eountl  proceeds  from  her.  We  shall 
afterwarde  have  occasion  to  eay  a  tew  w  rds  con- 
cerning the  power  of  a  queen  in  emitting  sor.nds, 
and  the  wonderful  elfect  vv^hich  these  instantly  pro- 
duce on  the  whole  worUerc. 

In  illustrating  the  concomitanlH  of  swarming, 
we  shall  again  resort  to  the  ojservations  of  the  na- 
turalist Huber,  one  of  the  few  in-vesligators  of  the 
subject,  whose  rernarkr.  are  to  be  received  with 
implicit  credit.  After  esiahlislung  that  an  old 
queen  conducts  swarnTiS,  leaving  worms  or  nymphs 
in  the  hive,  which,  in  their  turn,  transform  to 
queens,  he  availed  himsslf  of  a  favorable  season 
to  follow  their  history  in  the  perfect  state. 

A  young  queen  being  introduced  into  a  hive  on 
the  12th  of  May,  the  bses  received  her  well,  and 
she  immediately'  began  laying.  Twelve  royal 
cells,  all  tituated  on  the  edges  of  the  communica- 
tions or  passages  through  the  combs,  were  begun 
on  the  twentieth,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh,  ten 
of  them  were  much;  but  unequally,  enlarged.  On 
the  twenty-eighth,  previous  to  which  the  queen 
had  ceased  laying,  her  belly  was  very  slender, 
and  she  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  agitation.  Her 
motion  soon  became  more  lively,  though  she  still 
continued  exanuning  the  cells,  as  if  about  to  lay: 
sometimes  introducing  her  belly,  but  suddenly 
withdrawing  it  without  having  laid;  at  other  times 
depositing  an  egg  in  a  diderent  position  from  what 
it  should  natuiaily  aave.  The  queen  produced 
no  audible  aonnd  in  her  course,  nor  was  any  thir.g 
heard  different  from  the  ordinary  humming  of 
bees.  She  pasted  over  the  workers  in  her  way: 
at  times,  on  stopping,  those  meeting  her  also  stop- 
ped, and  seeming  to  consider  her,  advanced  brisk- 
ly, struck  her  with  iheir  antennfe,  and  mounted  on 
her  back;  and  she  proceeded  thus  carrying  some 
of  them  above  her.  The  l;.cos  no  longer  inclosed 
and  formed  regular  circles  around  the  queen,  nor 
did  they  supjily  her  vdth  honey;  but  she  volunta- 
rily took  it  from  the  cells  in  her  way.  Those 
which  were  first  amused  by  her  motions,  followed 
her,  running  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  their 
passage  excited  others  ;:;ill  tranquil  on  the  combs. 
The  path  she  had  traversed  was  evident  after  she 
had  left  it,  by  the  agitation  there  created,  which 
never  afterwards  subsided.  The  queen  had  now 
visited  every  part  cf  the  hive,  and  occasioned  a 
general  agitation:  if  some  places  yet  remained 
quiet,  the  bees  in  motion  arrived,  and  imparted 
that  which  affected  them.  The  queen  disconti- 
nued depositing  her  eggs  in  the  cells:  she  dropped 
them  at  random;  and  t lie  workers  ceased  to  watch 


over  the  young.  They  ran  about  in  every  difler- 
ent  direction:  even  those  returning  from  tlie  fields 
before  the  agitation  reached  its  height,  no  sooner 
entered  the  hive,  than  they  participated  in  ilie 
same  tumultuous  impulse:  they  neglected  to  free 
themselves  of  the  waxen  pellets  on  their  limbs, 
and  ran  heedlessly  about.  At  last  the  whole 
rushed  precipitately  to  the  outlets  of  the  hive,  and 
the  queen  along  with  them. 

T.hese  fiicts  were  ascertained  with  the  utmost 
care,  anJ  corroborated  by  future  experiments.  On 
the  first  cf  June,  all  was  quiet  in  a  hive  at  eleven 
in  the  fbre;^;oon  ;  but  at  mid-day  the  queen,  fi-om 
a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  became  evidently 
a.^ilated,  and  her  agitation  was  insensibly  commu- 
nicated io  tlie  workers  in  every  part  of  their  dwell- 
ing, in  a  few  minutes  they  precipitately  crowded 
♦o  the  oullets,  and,  along  with  the  queen,  lei'i  the 
hive.  Afler  they  had  settled  on  the  branch  of  a 
neighboring  tree,  the  observer  sought  for  the 
queen,  thin'.;ing,  if  she  was  removed,  that  the  bees 
would  return  to  the  hive:  a  fact  which  actually 
ensued.  Their  first  care  then  seemed  to  consist  in 
eeeldng  their  female  :  they  were  still  in  great  agi- 
tation, which  graduallj'  subsided,  and  in  three 
hours  complete  tranquillity  was  restored. 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  at  sufficient 
length  on  this  most  interesting  part  of  the  natural 
economy  of  bees,  and  we  must  be  content  with  re- 
ferring to  I  he  works  of  the  two  celebrated  authors 
alreadj^  cited.  The  latter  ascribes  the  chief  in- 
ducement of  those  bees  conducted  byyoungqueens 
to  swarm,  to  tlie  agitation  by  wdiich  the  queen  is 
animated  being  imparted  to  them.  He  endeavors 
to  trace  the  source  of  that  agitation  to  the  antipa- 
thy mutually  entertained  by  the  females,  which, 
extending  even  to  those  in  an  imperfect  state,  is 
directed  against  the  nymphs  lodged  in  the  cells. 
No  sooner  does  a  young  queen  herself  attain  ma- 
turity, tlian  she  attempts  to  destroy  her  rivals  :  but 
there  is  a  constant  guard  of  workers  preserved  over 
them ;  she  is  repulsed,  maltreated,  and  driven 
away.  If  deserting  one  cell  she  approaches  an- 
other, it  is  to  experience  the  same  resistance  ;  she 
is  actuated  by  an  unconquerable  desire  to  accom- 
plish Jier  object ;  she  is  harassed  by  the  incessant 
opposition  of  the  bees  ;  agitation  thence  ensues, 
and  she  resolves  on  flight.  It  is  here  to  be  ob- 
served, that  although  experiments  prove  that  the 
agitation  o!'  a  queen  is  communicated  to  the  work- 
ers, and  though,  with  regard  to  young  (lueens, 
such  may  influence  the  bees  to  swarm,  the  same 
reasons  will  not  apply  to  old  queens  leading  forth 
new  colonics,  for  what  we  have  above  described 
only  belongs  to  young  ones.  So  long  as  a  young 
queen  remains  in  a  virgin  state,  she  meets  with 
little  of  that  conspicuous  respect,  care,  and  atten- 
tion, which  is  lavished  on  her  when  the  bees 
know  she  is  about  to  become  a  mother.  She  is 
previous  treated  with  great  indifference;  and  hence 
arises  the  resistance  she  suffers  when  attempting 
to  destroy  the  nymphs  in  their  cells,  and  her  con- 
sequent agitation.  "But  the  conduct  of  the  bees 
towards  the  old  queen,  destined  to  conduct  the  first 
ewarm,  is  very  different.  Always  accustomed  to 
respect  their  fertile  queens,  they  do  not  forget  what 
they  owe  to  her  :  they  allow  her  the  most  uncon- 
trouled  liberty.  She  "is  permitted  to  approach  the 
royal  cells  ;  and  if  she  even  attempts  to  destroy 
them,  no  opposition  is  offered  by  the  bees.  Thus 
her  inclinations  are  not  obstructed  ;  and  we  cannot 
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ascribe  her  difiht,  as  that  of  the  youtiff  queens,  1o 
ihe  resistance  she  experiences."  These  observa- 
tions greatly  increase  the  dilficuhy  of  nilempting 
to  account  tor  swarming :  we  acknowledge  that 
liere  we  can  find  no  satislactory  explanation.  The 
old  queen,  it  has  been  supposed,  becomes  agitated 
by  the  presence  of  so  many  royal  cells,  and  at  the 
prospect  of  liie  combats  in  which  she  lias  to  en- 
gage, and  she  also  communicates  her  agitation  to 
the  workers.  The  agitation  of  the  females  excites 
moti(in  in  the  workers,  which  increases  their  ani- 
mal heat,  and  raises  the  temperature  of  the  hive 
to  such  an  insupportable  degree,  that  they  hasten 
to  leave  it.  In  a  populous  hive,  where  the  ther- 
mometer stood  I'rom  92^  to  97°  in  a  fine  summer 
day,  it  rose  above  104°  during  the  tumult  which 
preceded  swarming. 

The  extraordinary  instinct  and  precautions  so 
conspicuous  in  bees,  are  apparently  affected  during 
the  period  of  swarming.  We  cannot  admit,  with 
those  observers,  who  seem  more  actuated  by  the 
love  of  the  marvellous  than  an  exposure  of  trulh, 
that  they  are  endowed  with  that  prescience  which 
induces  them,  before  their  departure,  to  prepare  a 
place  Ibv  their  reception.  On  issuing  from  the  hive, 
bees,  so  neaily  as  we  can  determine,  have  no  object 
in  view;  and  they  ofien  resort  to  situations  the  most 
unlikely,  and  evidently  unsuitable  for  their  conve- 
nience or  preservation.  After  rising  in  the  air,  it 
is  commonly  some  tree  that  arrests  their  progress, 
and  the  queen  frequently  alights  at  the  unsheltered 
extremity  of  a  branch,  where  the  bees  that  may 
have  formed  into  various  clusters  in  the  vicinity, 
come  to  surround  her.  JBut  we  jiave  known  them 
repeatedly  swarm  on  the  grass,  near  the  hive  they 
had  Ibrsaken,  notwithstanding  trees  were  at  no 
great  distance. 

J3ees  swarm  only  during  the  best  weather,  and 
in  the  finest  part  of  the  day.  Sometimes  all  the 
precursors  of  swarming,  disorder  and  agitation, 
have  been  seen :  but  a  cloud  passed  before  the 
6un,  and  tranquillity  was  restored. 

If  a  hive  swarms  oltener  than  once,  the  new 
swarms  consist  of  those  bees  that  have  been 
abroad  when  the  first  event  took  place,  added  to 
young  ones  come  from  the  eggs,  laid  by  the  queen 
belbre  her  departure.  Each  is  led  out  by  a  young 
queen,  as  there  are  usually  several  royal  cells  in  a 
hive:  but  the  bees  can  prevent  the  whole  queens 
nearly  of  an  equal  age  from  leaving  their  cells, 
though  come  to  maturity:  and  when  ihey  do  libe- 
rate them,  it  is  according  to  their  age,  which  tiiey 
have  some  secret  means  of  ascertaining ;  for  the 
oldest  are  invariably  liberated  first. 

The  young  swarm,  whether  removed  from  the 
place  where  i't  settles  or  not,  begins  to  work  ;  cells 
are  constructed  of  wax  from  the  honey  the  bees 
have  carried  along  with  them  ;  and  nature  has  so 
arranged  it,  that  the  first  eggs  laid  by  the  queen 
produce  the  operative  part  of  the  community. 


on   the   usual  carelessness    in   saving 
silk-worms'  eggs. 

To  tlic  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

Stafford,  jJugnst  5th,  1S39. 
I  am  highly  gratified  that  you  have  given  tlic 
agricultural  community  a  caution  about  silk-worm 
eggs.     At  least  two-thirds  of  the  fiailuree  in  rear- 


ing silk-worms  in  this  country  may  with  propriety 
be  attributed  to  bad  eggs.  JViany  persons  raise 
silk-worms  for  the  sole  purpose  of  speculating  on 
the  eggs,  and  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  care.fiji  management  to  procure  good 
eggs.  Prevailing  thoughtlessness  on  this  subject, 
which  I  know  exists  extensively,  if  not  checked, 
will  throw  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  im- 
portant culture,  which  I  firmly  believe  is  destined 
to  ropopulate  the  poor  land  districts  in  \  irginia 
and  iNlaryland.  I  will  add  a  caution  which  may 
be  of  service  to  the  inexperienced.  If  the  cocoons 
intended  for  seed  are  tlirown  into  a  heap,  and  per- 
mitted to  remain  for  several  hours,  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  the  eggs  produced  will  generally 
be  worthless.  I  know  this  to  be  the  fiict  from  dear 
bought  experience. 

"When  silk-worms  are  to  be  raised,  the  eggs  to 
be  procured  from  the  cocoons,  must  be  thought  of 
before  any  thing  else.  Now-a-days  when  the  co- 
coons are  collected,  it  is  the  custom  to  keep  them 
altogether  upon  the  fi-ames.  Some  persons  not 
having  time  to  reel  all  their  silk,  butterflies  are 
seen  to  go  out  and  lay  eggs  almost  immediately. 
The  accumulation  of  cocoons  produce  a  kind  of 
fermentation,  and  Ihe  heat  causes  the  butterflies 
to  hatch  before  the  proper  period.  This  prema- 
ture developement  has  never  any  good  results,  for 
the  butterflies  are  sick  ;  and  fi-om  thence  it  comes 
that  the  gilk-worms  produced  from  their  e<rgs,  are 
affected  by  diseases  fi-om  the  moment  of'  their 
hatching. 

"The  cocoons  for  reproduction  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  put  in  a  ivcll  aired  chamber,  and  spread 
upon  very  clean  mats,  a  layer  of  the  thickness  of  a 
single  cocoon  only.''''  (  Chinese  Treatise,  published 
by  P.  Force,  p.  150.) 

I  have  about  40,000  silk-worms  of  seven  varie- 
ties. They  are  remarkably  health}^,  and  a  large 
portion  of  them  spinning  in  handsome  style.  In 
September  I  will  furnish  you  a  meteorological  re- 
cord, with  explanating  remarks. 

Respectllilly  yours, 

Layton  Y.  Atkins. 

P.  S.  There  is  no  advantage  to  be  derived 
fi^om  a  forced  and  premature  developement  of  the 
silk-worm  in  any  of  its  stages.  Tlie  nearer  the 
time  of  spinning  to  the  natural  period  of  its  life,  as 
staled  by  Dandolo,  the  better.  The  precocious 
and  the  tardy  are  always  feeble,  and  eggs  should 
never  be  saved  from  them.  I  have  made  nine 
rearings  of  the  "two-crop"  white,  and  of  the  co- 
coons formed  between  the  25th  and  30th  days  it 
has  required  from  700  to  800  to  weigh  a  pound, 
and  so  of  tha  last  which  spin;  but' of  cocoons 
formed  from  the  SOih  to  the  35lh  day,  350  to  400  to 
maki^  a  pound.  Depend  upon  it  modern  writers 
on  siil.-cuUure  are  promulgating  a  pernicious  error 
on  this  point;  and  before  the  learned  silk-ivorm 
doctors  publish  any  more  infallible  prescriptions,  I 
advise  them  to  put  on  their  spectacles  and  bring 
their  remedies  to  bear  on  four  or  five  cases. 

If  a  forced  and  premature  developement  is  so 
important  what  reason  or  sense  would  there  be  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  Chinese  Treatise : 

"The  moths  which  come  out  the  first  day  are 
called  grass  moths.  The  last  of  all  are  called  vio- 
gnn,  (that  is  to  say,  the  last  butterflies.)  Neither 
of  these  ought  to  be  kept.'''' 

Mark  the  care  of  this  people  about  procuring 
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(hough  our  resources  are  immense,  a  eudden  invi- 
fation  to  'hand  over'  would  produce  a  convulsion, 
ofvvliich  vvc  vvlio  remember  1837,  may  Ibrm  a  faint 
conception  ;  a  convulsion  in  which  the  credit  and 
the  floating  capital  of  the  country  would  alike  go 
to  ruin.  The  individual  is  on  the  high  road  to 
bankruptcy,  whose  average  expense  exceeds  his 
annual  income,  and  the  same  is  equally  true  of 
nations.  How  stands  the  matter  with  us  in  this  re- 
spect? 

In  1S37  we  imported  in  flour 

and  wheat, $4,276,776 

In  the  same  time  we  exported 

of  the  same, 3,075,475 

Leaving  a  blance  against  us 
of ;ff'l,201,201  for  our  bread. 

In  1S37  we  unported  of  sugar,  §7,205,904 
And  we  exported, 76,181 

Leaving  against  us  a  bal- 
ance, of ;f 7,129,723  for  our  sugar. 

In  1837  the   whole  of  our 

imports  was $140,989,217 

And  the   sum  total  of  our 

exports   was 117,419,276 

Leaving  against  us  a  bal- 
ance  of.' p3,569,941 


eggs.  Cocoons  are  first  selected,  and  when  the 
butterflies  come  out,  the  first  and  the  last  are  re- 
jected. Let  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  iriake 
numerous  and  careful  experiments.  We  beardless 
boys  of  Virginia  at  least,  do  not  mean  to  open 
wide  our  mouths  and  swallow  nostrums  as  an  un- 
fledged bird  does  its  food.  L.   Y-  A. 


COPPER  MINE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

To  Uic  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

IVilliamsburg,  15th  August,  1839. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  ibllowing 
advertisement,  taken  from  the  'Virginia  Gazette,' 
printed  in  this  city  lor  WHliam  Parks,  IGlh  Febru- 
ary, 1738.  Il  is  possible  that  it  may  not  be  known 
at  this  time,  that  there  is  a  copper  mine  in  North 
Carolina  ;  if  so,  the  fact  may  benefit  some  indivi- 
vidual,  and  perhaps  our  country.  The  informa- 
tion is  given  for  your  use,  by  your  friend, 

Richard  Randolph. 

"To  be  sold  by  Charles  Evans,  ferry  keeper  on 
Tar  River,  15  miles  from  Speece's  ferry  on  Roan- 
oke river,  in  North  Carolina,  at  ten  pounds,  Virgi- 
nia currency,  per  hundred,  2000  acres  of  very  good 
land,  being  purchase  lantl,  granted  in  the  proprie- 
tor's time,  at  six  pence  per  hundred  quit-rent  for- 
ever ;  and  in  the  banks  thereof,  is  a  copper  mine, 
twice  iryed  in  England.  It  runs  five  miles  on  the 
river,  is  very  commodious  for  trade, with  two  cypress 
swamps  thereon,  and  near  adjoining  to  a  desart, 
called  the  Canetar,  supposed  to  be  10  miles  wide, 
and  thirty  miles  long,  and  there  is  brave  hunting 
the  bear.  Charles  Evans." 

The  foregoing  advertisement  is  not  sufficient 
proof  of  the  existence  of  copper  ore,  at  least  in 
profitable  quantity.  From  one  of  the  old  manu- 
script journals  of  Col.  William  Byrd,  (which  cu- 
rious and  interesting  records  of  old  times  we  hope 
to  be  enabled  hereafter  to  publish,)  it  appears  that 
there  was  formerly  a  copper-mine  mania  raging 
along  the  borders  of  the  upper  Roanoke,  which 
has  since  passed  away,  leaving  no  known  trace  of 
its  existence,  save  what  is  presented  in  his  journal 
and  this  old  advertisement. — Ed.  F.  R. 


"the  debt-paying  nation. 

From  tlic  Genesee  Farmer. 

This  is  the  name  which  the  United  States  have 
acquired  abroad,  and  never  was  an  appellalion  bet- 
ter deserved.  We,  as  a  nation,  run  in  debt  more 
to  others,  than  perhaps  all  other  nations  put  toge- 
ther. What  would  be  said  if  Great  Britain  should 
run  in  debt  two  hundred  millions  to  France,  or 
Prussia  fifty  millions  to  Austria.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, think  nothing  of  selling  our  credit  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  or  two  of  millions,  in  the 
shape  of  stocks,  and  then  purchase  goods  annually 
to  the  amount  of  some  twenty  millions  more  than 
we  can  pay  at  the  time,  trusting  to  luck,  and  tempt- 
ing Providence.  It  requires  no  prophetic  sagacity 
to  foretell  that  matters  cannot  always  go  on  at  this 
rate.    Our  credit  must  be  over-taxed  in  time,  and 


But  it  will  be  said,  this  balance  is  paid,  and  the 
debt  cancelled.  So  il  is,  but  how  1  by  transferring 
the  account  from  the  individuals  who  contracted 
if,  to  the  country  itself.  In  other  words,  this 
tweniy-ihree  millions  and  many  more  similar  bal- 
ances of  trade  against  us,  have  been  paid  in  stocks, 
or  the  credit  of  the  stales  has  been  loaned  to  secure 
the  foreign  dealer.  These  balances  of  trade  against 
us  are  not  paid,  and  when  they  will  be,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  buy  much  and  sell  little,  is  beginning  to  be 
a  serious  question.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  have 
a  national  debt  accumulated  upon  us  equal  to  that 
of  Great  Britain  ;  a  debt,  to  pay  the  interest  of 
which,  is  now  weighing  her  agriculturists  and 
manufcicturcrs  to  the  dust.  The  only  difference 
will  be,  her  indebtedness  is  to  her  own  citizens; 
ours  will  be  to  foreigners,  and  a  fearful  power  it 
will  be  for  them  to  wield  over  us. 

How  shall  this  alarming  evil  be  remedied  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  say,  retrench,  buy  less,  and  sell 
more.  But  such  is  not  usually  the  course  of  indi- 
viduals or  nations.  We  have  gratified  our  wanta 
until  they  have  become  so  interwoven  with  our 
system,  that  retrenchment  in  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing them  is  not  likely  to  be  a  favorite  doctrine, 
however  just  and  fiiasible  it  maybe.  The  only 
way,  then,  for  us,  if  we  will  have  just  so  such,  is 
cither  to  produce  the  things  ourselves,  or  something 
that  xoill  pay  for  them.  We  can  raise  our  own 
bread,  diixA  have  a  large  surplus  to  sell.  We  cati 
make  all  the  sugar  demanded  in  the  country,  and 
we  must  do  it.  We  can  make  the  silk  wanted  in 
the  United  States,  and  if  we  are  vi^ise  we  shall 
soon  do  it,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  largest  item  in  the 
balance  against  us ;  an  item  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  millions  annually.  Supply  ourselves  with 
these  three  items,  and  we  turn  the  balance  of  trade 
in  our  favor,  and  bring  the  world  in  debt  to  us. 
In  that  case  we  should  become  a  "debt-receiving" 
instead  of  a  "debt-paying  nation,"  and  (he  dilier- 
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enco  there  is  between  the  actual  pleasure  of  ihese 
two  operaiions,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  profit,)  will 
be  appreciated  by  most. 


SILK  MAJVUFACTURING. 

From  the  Genesee  FariiuT. 

One  great  reason  why  we  have  such  an  unsha- 
ken confidence  in  the  ability  ol  this  country  to  en- 
ter successfijlly  into  the  culture  of  silk,  its  manu- 
facture as  well  as  its  production,  is  /bund  in  the 
superior  enterprit?e,  industry  and  ingenuity  of  our 
citizens,  over  those  of  any  part  ol  the  u-orld.  Great 
Britain  thought  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the 
cotton  manulacture  in  this  and  other  countries,  by 
prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  the  exportation 
of  machinery,  or  patterns  Ibr  its  construction.  New 
England  machinists  went  to  work,  built  shops, 
made  their  own  patterns,  and  produced  specimens 
of  machinery  so  much  superior  in  action  and  prin- 
ciple to  European  models,  that  we  at  once  obtain- 
ed the  preference  in  their  own  market,  and  now 
annually  export  large  quantities  of  machinery  to 
order.  So  it  is  already  with  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  silk.  In  reeling,  and  now  in  wea- 
ving the  narrow  kinds  of  silk,  such  as  laces,  rib- 
bons, and  other  goods  of  that  description,  we  have 
already  made  great  advances  on  the  clumsy  and 
ill-arranged  implements  of  the  old  v/orld. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ribbons,  which  forms  so 
important  a  branch  of  the  Lyons,  or  French  silk 
manufacture,  the  foreign  workman  uses  a  narrow 
loom,  resembling  the  common  hand-loom  in  either 
respects,  and  weaving  but  one  piece  of  ribbon  at  a 
time.  A  machine,  called  in  France  a  Jacquard, 
is  attached  to  this  narrow  loom,  and  regulates  the 
pattern  of  the  ribbon,  flowers,  &c.  These  looms 
are  worked  by  girls,  and  these  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful fabrics  are  the  result  of  their  labors.  A  Jac- 
quard was  brought  to  New-York,  and  fell  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Bergen,  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
and  member  of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Bergen  in- 
stantly saw  that  great  improvements  might  be 
made  in  the  machine  and  loom,  and  immediately 
constructed  one  which  is  worked  by  power  instead  of 
the  hand,  makes  seven  pieces  of  ribbon  or  lace, 
where  only  one  was  made  in  the  French  loom, 
and  gives  the  figure,  color,  or  pattern,  with  equal 
exactness  and  greater  rapidity.  In  this  single  im- 
provement of  the  ribbon  loom,  then,  five  or  six- 
sevenths  of  the  labor  required  abroad  is  wholly  dis- 
pensed with,  and  articles  of  any  pattern  can  at 
once  be  furnished.  In  very  narrow  patterns,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  pieces  can  be  woven  at  once.  Such 
improvements  at  the  outset  leave  no  room  for  doubt, 
but  that  when  the  attention  of  our  artizans  shall 
be  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  silk  machinery, 
we  shall  soon  find  our  improved  processes  amply 
to  compensate  for  any  supposed  difference  in  the 
price  of  labor. 


DEPTH  OF  FROZEN  EARTH  IN  NORTHERN  LAT- 
ITUDES. 

From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Mr.  Schergin,  a  merchant  of  Jakutsk  in  Siberia, 
anxious  to  possess  a  well  from  which  water  might 
be  obtained  without  being  obliged  to  use  melted 
ice  for  half  the  year,  coiTimenccd  boring  through 


the  frozen  earth  which  always  exists  at  ashortdis- 
tance  below  the  surface,  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  the  unli'ozen  springs  below.  The  place 
is  in  lat.  62°  the  themoiueicr  in  December  as  low 
as  42"^  below  zero,  and  in  July  was  79°  above. 
Average  temperature  18°.  After  penetrating  50 
feet,  the  temperature  was  found  to  be  18^. 
At  77  feet  19o.  At  119  feet  23o.  At  382  feet 
30".  This  rate  gives  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture of  10  for  every  60  feet ;  and  proves  that  the 
boring  to  unfrozen  water  must  equal  about  600  feet. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  large  rivers  and 
springs  in  such  districts  must  draw  their  supplies 
from  regions  farther  south,  and  below  the  frozen 
strata,  or  they  would  he  dry  every  winter,  which 
in  Siberia  is  found  to  be  the  fact  with  most  of  them. 
Wrangel  and  Frebre  state  that  in  Siberia,  in  the 
open  lands,  the  surliice  is  thawed  during  the  sum- 
mer to  the  depth  of  2  1-2  to  five  feet;  but  that  in 
the  foiests  it  only  reached  from  3-4  foot  to  1  1-2  in 
depth.  This  is  a  curious  fiict,  as  showing  how 
near  vegetation  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  ice, 
and  that  growth  in  plants  depends  more  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  spring,  than  on  that 
of  the  soil. 


ON  KEEPING  POULTRY. 

From  tlie  Maine  Farmer. 

3Iessrs.  Editors : — I  once  knew  a  couple  of  in- 
dustrious sisters,  who  lived  near  a  never  failing 
brook  or  stream  in  Massachusetts,  who  kept 
generally  through  the  winter  30  geese,  male  and 
female.  They  had  erected  some  suitable  but  not 
costly  sheds,  in  which  they  had  apartments  Ibr 
them  to  lay,  set  and  hatch.  Their  food  in  the 
winter  was  meal  of  the  various  kinds,  to  some 
extent,  but  principally  apples  and  roots.  In  the 
summer  they  had  a  pasture  inclosed  with  stone 
ivall  or  board  fiance,  which  embraced  the  water. — 
They  kept  their  wings  so  clipped  that  they  could 
not  fly  over  such  fence.  Their  owners  well  knew 
(what  we  all  know,)  that  live  geese  feathers  are  a 
cash  article,  at  a  fair  price.  They  picked  off  their 
feathers  three  times  in  the  season.  Those  80 
geese  wintered,  would  arise  say  75  goslings  or  young 
geese,  and  of  course  they  had  thai  number  to  dis- 
pose of  every  fall  or  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
when  they  are  sent  to  market,  and  again  picked 
making  four  times  that  they  obtained  feathers 
from  those  they  wintered,  and  twice  from  the 
young  ones  that  they  killed. 

I  tell  the  story  to  induce  some  family,  sisters  or 
brothers,  fiithers  or  mothers,  .situate  near  some 
never  failing  brook  of  water,  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
Those  remote  from  water  cannot  be  benefited  by 
the  history,  yet  their  fiiends  may;  but  if  I  can  by 
this  account  cause  one  family  to  partake  of  the 
benefits  of  the  business,  T  shall  be  satisfied.  Many 
families  there  are,  in  all  our  towns,  so  situated 
that  they  may  make  the  raising  of  geese  a  profit- 
able business;  yet  perhaps  have  never  thought  of 
their  privileges.  It  is  known  that  we  import  most 
of  our  feathers ;  and  is  it  necessary  to  send  abroad 
for  an  article  so  easily  produced  among  us?  Those 
who  calculate  to  commence  the  business  must 
prepare  for  it  the  ensuing  fill,  and  not  kill  their 
ireese.  No  one  will  object  to  the  keeping  of  even 
more  than  30  geese,  il"  an  enclosure  is  made  suf- 
ficient to  keei)  them  at  home  and  out  of  mischief 

N.  P, 
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cows  HOLDING  UP  THEIR    MILK. 

From  the  Main';  Fanner. 

3Iessrs.  Editors: — You  will  recollect  that  in  a 
late  No.  ol'  (he  Farmer  1  mentioned  that  1  had  a 
eow  that  iravo  very  little  milk  in  the  morninj^,  and 
that  she  y;ave  more  at  night  as  a  consequence, 
&c. ;  and  ihat  a  Mr.  Foss  had  a  cow  that  did  the 
same.  1  requested  the  why  and  wiierelbre  ol'you 
or  some  of  your  correspondents,  and  also  the  cure. 
You  remark  that  you  had  a  cow  with  the  same 
complaint,  and  thought  possible  some  one  milked 
her  besides  yoursell!  1  hear  that  many  other 
people  are  making  similar  complaints  of  their  cows. 

As  I  think  I  have  discovered  the  cause,  I  will 
state  it  as  respecis  mine.  She  lodges  on  sand  or 
gravel  in  a  yard  where  there  is  no  sward  or  orts, 
hay  or  straw,  and  during  this  long  spell  of  wet 
weatherherlodginghad  beencold.  Althesugges- 
lion  of  a  neighbor,  after  the  cow  was  milked  at 
night,  1  sent  her  back  to  the  pasture  where  she 
might  lay  on  a  ledgy  warm  place,  and  the  cure 
has  been  etl'ccled;  whether  by  this  or  not  you  and 
others  may  judge.  1  know  that  in  the  lall,  when 
the  weather  is  colder,  and  the  nights  longer,  the 
same  result  does  not  take  place  when  our  cows 
lay  out.  But  then  their  hair  is  longer, — mine 
having  recently  shed  her  old  hair  and  ihe  new 
being  very  short.  I  wish  that  others  having  cows 
that  hold  up  their  milk  will  try  my  remedy,  and  let 
me  know  the  result.  Sam'l.  Wood. 


LIQUID    LEATHER. 

From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  some  one  in  Europe 
has  invented  what  he  calls  liquid  leather.  Tiie 
process  he  keeps  a  profound  secret,  but  it  is  said 
the  matter  is  liquid,  and  may  be  cast  into  any  form 
such  as  bootg,  shoes,  &c. 

The  nuiterial  is  probably  some  preparation  of 
animal  gelaniine,  at  any  rate  we  will  guess  so.  If 
animal  gelatine  be  mingled  with  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  tannin,  such  as  the  strong  liquor  ot  hem- 
lock or  oak  bark,  it  coagulates  and  becomes  solitl. 
Now  if  the  two  ingredients  can  be  ])ropcrly  pro- 
portioned, no  doubt  it  can  be  Ibrmed  into  any  shape 
whatever. 

It  is  this  which  changes  skins  or  hides  into 
leather.  Hides  however  have  fibers  which  add 
to  the  toughness  and  strength  ol  the  leather,  which 
might  not  be  the  case  in  changing  gelatine  to 
leather.  Some  one  who  has  leisure  to  experi- 
ment upon  it,  can  take  glue  and  bark  licjuor  and 
amuse  himselii  and  perhaps  find  out  something 
new  to  him,  if  he  don't  get  the  real  secret.  Il'you 
epit  into  strong  bark  liquor,  u  coagulum  is  Ibrmed 
occasioned  by  the  slight  quantity  of  mucus  niailer 
contained  in  the  s|iillle.  I)"  raw  hide  be  put  into 
a  Papin's  digester,  which  is  a  small  steam  boiler 
with  a  safety  valve  so  that  the  water  can  be  heated 
much  higher  than  boiling  water,(212'^)  and  heat- 
ed for  some  httle  time,  it  will  become  almost  wholly 
or  quite  dissolved,  and  in  this  form  it  might  be  bet- 
ter lor  experimenting  upon  perha|)s  than  a  simple 
solution  of  glue,  which  is  purer  and  has  less  ani- 
mal fibre. 

Horns  may  thus  be  rendered  almost  or  quite 
fluid  in  this  way,  and  undoubtedly  might  be  put  to 
many  more  uses  than  they  are  at  present. 


TO  FATTEN    POULTKV. 

h  torn  the  Maine  Fanner. 

An  experiment  has  lately  beeti  tried  of  feeding 
geese  with  turnips  cut  in  small  pieces  like  dice,  but 
less  in  size,  and  put  into  a  trough  of  water;  with 
this  ibod  alone,  the  etlect  was  that  6  geese,  each 
when  lean  weighing  only  9  lbs.,  actually  gained 
20  lbs.  each  in  about  three  weeks  fattening. 

Malt  is  an  excellent  tbod  (or  geese  and  tuf- 
keys;  grains  are  prelerred  lor  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy, unless  lor  immediate  and  rapid  liittening:  the 
grains  should  be  boiled  afresh. 

Other  cheap  articles  Ibr  fiittening  are  oatmeal 
and  treacle  ;  barley-meal  and  milk ;  boiled  oats  and 
ground  malt. 

Corn  belbre  being  given  to  fowls  should  always 
be  crushed  and  soaked  in  water.  The  ft)od  will  thus 
go  lurther,  and  it  will  hel[)  digestion.  Hens  led 
thus  have  been  known  to  lay  during  the  whole  of 
the  winter  months. 


EARLY  CUT  CLOVER. 

From  tlie  Boston  Cultivator. 

In  1818,  when  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, in  Maine,  we  had  a  fine  ()iecc  of  clover 
that  we  leared  would  grow  too  rank  to  be  relished 
by  our  cattle.  We  therefbre  mowed  it  on  the 
twenty-filth  of  June  when  not  one-half  the  heads 
had  blown  fully  out. 

We  suffered  it  to  lie  in  ihe  sun  for  three  days 
— turning  it  over  at  night  to  bring  the  greenest 
side  up  to  take  the  dews.  On  the  third  day  it 
was  raked  and  carted.  We  cannot  say  we  saved 
all  the  heads  and  the  leaves,  but  we  looked  to  the 
main  chance;  we  saved  the  stalks — the  substance 
— and  our  cattle  would  insist  on  eating  them  all. 

In  feeding  out  this  hay  we  could  not  but  note 
the  dillerence  between  a  fbrkful  of  it  and  a  fork- 
ful of  hay  cut  late.  It  was  apparently  one-third 
heavier.  Our  cattle  never  throve  better  on  any 
hay,  and  their  manure,  not  black  as  when  their 
keeping  is  poor,  or  late  cut  hay,  looked  precisely 
as  il'  they  had  been  kept  partially  on  Indian  meal. 


TEaiPERATURE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN    AND    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

From  tlie  Gcnescc  Farmoi'. 

While  the  average  tem|)erature  of  the  year  in 
England  exceeds  that  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  average  of  the  three  summer 
njonths  there,  falls  very  much  blow  the  average 
of  the  same  months  here.  Thus  in  the  agricultural 
reports  of  some  of  the  English  counties  for  last 
year,  it  was  stated  that  "frosts  were  (iecjuent  du- 
ring the  months  of  July  and  August."  We  have 
t)een  sometimes  asked  why  corn  as  well  as  wheat 
cannot  be  grown  in  England.  The  true  reason  is 
Ibund  in  this  low  temperature  of  the  summer 
tnonilis  ;  which  while  it  proves  not  unfavorable  Ibr 
wheat,  renders  the  ripening  of  corn  impossible. 
Wheat  will  be  best  in  u  tem|)erature  that  averages 
from  60  to  70  degrees,  as  Ihe  stalk  takes  more  time 
to  grow,  does  not  suffer  Irom  drought,  and  irives  a 
finer,  heavier  berry  than  is  usually  produced  where 
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the  temperature  is  higher.  Great  Britain  is  ofcourse  I  in  water.  It  is  moreover  not  found  to  exist  in  the, 
one  of  liie  best  wheat  countries  in  the  world.  Corn  most  productive  soils,  nor  even  in  ihe  richest 
on  the  contrary  will  not  arrive  at  maturity  under  a  I  manuiee.     Some  chemists,  not  adverlin£f   to  the 


fess  degree  ol'heat  than  from  TO'"^  lo  SO*^,  and  iCthe 
average  of  the  three  summer  months  does  not 
rangebetween  75  and  80,  a  good  crop  of  corn  can 
hardly  be  expected.  Thus  in  England  corn  will 
never  be  grownj  a  law  of  nature  that  cannot  be 
broken  Ibrbids  it. 


tact  that  carbon  is  insoluble  in  water,  suppos;  d 
that  pulverized  charcoal  would  be  an  escellt-nt 
manure.  A  Dr.  Eivell,  a  native  of  this  sta'c, 
published,  about  the  beginnini?  of  tiie  present 
cenlur}',  a  book  in  whicii  he  assertpd,  uiih  gr<\it 
apparent  confidence,  that  rii!v€iized  charco,;! 
would  be  one  of  the  b<:>st  of  manures.     A   f'ipnd 

j  of  mine  who   was   largely  engaged  in  rectiiNing 

that  abominable  tiling  calJed  whisl<ej',  and  c<Ji!-i>- 
CAUSE  OF  GREATKR   VALUE  OF  GVPSU31  ON  i  qucntly  Used  a   large  quantity  of  pulverized  char- 


coal, tnaile  the  experiment,  Eui  he  found  that 
charcoal,  though  ground  as  fine  as  flour  was  not 
a  manure.  He  might  as  well  (as  Proli-ss;-.;- 
Armstrong  expresses  it,)  have  used  pounJcd 
glass.*  But  my  friend,  the  recfily-er  of  whiske\-, 
was  not  the  only  person  who  made  the  exjx  li- 
ment.  Experiments  were  niade  in  various  p;ui.s 
of  the  world,  and  all  with  like  success,  or  railicr 
want  of  success.     Still,  (he  question    whenc:;  do 


LIMED    LANI>. 

To  the  Ediloi-  of  tlie  t'arineis'  Register.    - 

One  of  your  correspondents,  whose  communica- 
tion you  published  in  the  July  number  of  the  Re- 
gister, uses  the  following  language,  "i  can  assure 
you  and  your  readers,  that  that  the  use  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  after  lime,  works  strangely  and  wonder- 
fully.    You  may  explain  why  it  is  so;  for  me.  it  is 

sufiicient  to  see  and  know  that  it  so."  I  readdy  i  vegetai)lps  obtain  their  carbon,  remained  u! 
agree  with  your  correspondent  that  in  such  a  case  |  answered.  At  length  by  a  variptv  of  experinienl.s 
fact  is  of  more  importance  than  theory;  but  I  sup-  j  carefully  made,  by  different  experimenters,  in  dif- 
pose  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Register  will  ad-  j  ferent  parts  ol'  the  world  the  question  was  satis- 
mit  that  fact  and  theory  together,  is  better  than  I  litctorily  answered.  It  is  from  carbonic  acid,  thai 
either  of  them  separately.  Indeed  mnviklnd  avsl  vegetables  obtain  their  carbon.  The  roots  of  tho 
naturally  theorizers;  that  is,  when  any  thing  un-  vegetables  attract  fi'om  the  soil  the  water  or  mois- 
usual  occurs  in  the  natural  world,  they  are  dis-  ture  mixed  with  carbonic  acid,  and  as  the  water 
posed  lo  inquire  into  the  causes,  and  however  va-  thus  mingled  with  carbonic  acid  passes  up  throufrh 
luable  the  knowledge  the  liict  above  may  have  j  the  tubes  of  the  vegetable,  by  a  process  concealed 
been,  yet  when,  in  addition  to  the  fact,  a  know-  from  mortal  ken,  the  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed; 
ledge  of  its  cause  is  obtained,  it  alibrds  an  exqui- 1  and  when  the  sun  sliines  on  the  vegetable,  the  ox- 
site  pleasure  to  the  rnind.  Indeed  I  have  long  i  ygen  of  the  acid  is  breathed  forth  hiio  the  atmos- 
been  of  opinion  that  one  impoitant  use  of  me- j  phere  and  the  carbon  is  retained.  This  bcaufilijl 
chanical  and  chemical  philosophy,  is,  that  they  |  theory  is  surely  as  intercsiing  as  a  view  of  the 
render  much  of  the  common  business  of  liie  more  I  passage  of  the  Potomac  tlirough  the  BUie  Rid'fej 
intellectual,  and,  on  that  account,  will  be  njore  |  which  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  vv'as  won't  a  voyage 
relished  by  men  of  cultivated  minds.  I  am  far,  j  across  the  Atlantic.  Nearly  or-ie-half,  by  weight, 
however,  from  supposing  that  this  is  the  only  or  I  of  limestone,  marble,  in  .^hort  of  all  carbonates  of 
even  the  principal  use  of  mechanical  and  chemi-  j  lime,  is  carbonic  acid.  Quick-lirne,  or  lime  when 
cal  science.  But  I  did  not  sit  down  to  write  a  newly  burnt,  has  no  carbonic  acid,  but  its!  attrac- 
treaiise  on  the  use  of  science;  but  to  endeavor  to  ,■  tion  for  carbonic  acid  is  so  great,  that,  if  exposed 


furnish  your  correspondent  with  a  theory  to  ex- 
plain his  fact;  lor,  notwithstanding  his  apparent 
indiflerence  about  theory,  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  afford  him  considerable  pleasure 
lo  be  able  not  only  to  say  that  the  fact  is  so;  but 
also  to  say  why  it  is  so. 

1  have  long  had  a  theory  upon  the  subject  which 
your  correspondent  mentions,  which,  to  myself  at 
least,  was  entirely  satisfactory;  so  that  had  I  been 
a,  neighbor  to  your  corresponijent,  and  witnessed 
the  fact  which,  it  seems,  was  to  him  strange  and 
wonderful,  would  have  been  to  me  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  precisely  the  thing,  I  would 
have  expected.  I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  my 
theory,  ami  tlie  process  by  which  it  was  obtained. 

There  is  scarcely  any  fact  more  obvious  than 
this,  that  the  great  volume  or  bulk  of  all  vegeta- 
bles is  ciirbon.  Although  this  fitct  was  doubtless 
known  from  time  immemorial,  yet  it  seems  to 
have  attracted  no  attention  in  a  theoretic  point  of 
view  until  modern  times.  When  the  attention  of 
modern  chemists  was  turned  to  the  vegetable  de- 
partment of  science,  they  naturally  inquired, whence 
and  how  do  vegetables  obtain  the  cat bon  which 
constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  their  sub- 
etaiice?  This  was  a  question  not  easily  answer- 
fid.  Carbon  is  a  simple  substance,  and  insoluble 
Vol.  VII— G2 


to  the  atmospiiere,  it  soon  saturates  itself  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  thus  returns  to  the  state  of  a  car- 
bonate. When  a  man  then  limes  iiis  land,  he 
mixes  with  it  an  article  which  possesses  not  only 
the  various  valuable  qualities  which  y<;u,  Mr. 
Editor,  have  so  well  pointed  out  in  your  invalua- 
ble 'Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures;'  but,  also  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  attracting  (i-om  the  atmosphere 
and  retaining  in  the  soil  ready  for  use,  the  veiy 
thing  which  llirnishes  their  chief  food  to  all  vege- 
tables. 

But  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  concrete  siih- 
stance,  and  its  carbonic  acid  is  intimately  cuinbin- 
ed  with  the  lime;  hence,  it  will  not,  we  nuiy  sup- 
pose, easily  yield  its  acid  to  the  rains  and  moisture 
of  the  earth,  and  what  it  does  yield,  will  be  part- 
ed liom  slowly,  and  in  small  quantities,  i/ut  as 
the  carbonate  of  lime  possesses  various  other  pro- 
perties besides  the  one  I  have  just  meniioned^ 
when  it  it  first  applied  to  the  land,  it  mav  ()ioduce 
a  powerful  effect  chiefly  by  those  other  proj)eriies,- 
but  ultimately  becomes  citiefly  useful  as  a  deposi- 
tory of  carbonic  acid.     But  this  acid  it  parts  with 


*  See  Professor  Armstronf:^'s  Essay  on  Vegetable 
Physiology,  July  No.  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  Chap-' 
ter  XVI.  ■ 
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reluctantly.  Then  apply  a  little  plaster  of  Paris, 
(sulphate  of  lime)  arul  hy  their  mutual  action  on 
each  other  the  carbonate  of  lime  easily  yields  its 
carbonic  acids,  and  the  vegetables  grovvinj^  on  the 
Boil  thus  having  an  ample  supply  of  carbon,  will 
grow  as  they  had  never  been  seen  to  grow  on  that 
soil  before. 

Now,  your  correspondent,  to  whom  this  is  chief- 
ly addressed,  will  see  what  my  theory  is,  and  most 
of  the  steps  by  which  my  mind  was  led  to  em- 
brace it.  He  will  see,  moreover,  that  it  accounts 
for  the  great  efil'ct  the  plaster  of  Paris  produced 
upon  his  limed  land.  Belbre  I  conclude,  I  ought 
to  remark  that  although  1  have  called  the  above 
theory  "my  theory,"  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
it  is  exclusively  mine.  Doubtless  the  two  ideas, 
viz.  that  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  lime  or  marl,  as 
a  manure,  is,  that  it  furnishes  a  supply  of  carbon- 
ic acid,  and  thai  the  use  of  gypsum  will  ficilitate 
the  e.xtrication  of  that  acid,  h.ave  occurred  lo  the 
minds  of  many  other  persons;  each  one  may  say, 
the  theory  is  mine,  but  not  exclusively  mine.  It 
is  one  however  which  i  have  entertained  for  many 
years. 

I  entirely  airree  with  your  correspondent,  when 
he  says  that  "lime  only  will  show  where  the  great 
father  of  nature  has  placed  the  limit  of  ftL'rtiiity, 
when  lime,  plaster,  and  their  produce  of  vegetable 
matter,  are  turned  back  and  reacted  upon."  Clover 
I  presume  takes  badly  in  the  lijiht  sandy  lands  of 
tide-water  Virginia.  Whenever  persons,  who 
have  brought  their  lands  to  moderate  stale  oi"  ier- 
tility,  by  lime  or  marl,  find  this  to  be  the  case,  lei 
such  persons  supply  themselves  with  rollers  lo  be 
drawn  either  by  one  or  two  horses.  Inniiediately 
after  sowing  the  clover  seed,  run  a  roller  over  the 
field,  and,  if  the  season  is  not  unfi.ivorable,  the  seed 
will  vegetate  and  grow.  When  the  clover  is  of" 
suitable  age,  sow  gypsum  for  two  years,  and  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  the  second  year,  be  the  clover  knee 
high,  or  haunch  high,  plough  it  down.  Next 
spring  plant  the  field  with  corn,  and  go  on  with  a 
judicious  rotation  of  crops,  careful  husbanding  and 
application  of  putrescent  manures,  and  the  next  ge- 
neration may  see  some  of  the  pine  barrens  of  tide- 
water Virginia  producing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
barrels  of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre. 

1  have  already  referred  to  Professor  Armstrong's 
Essays  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  which  you  have 
been  for  some  time  publishing  in  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister. I  would  recommend  them  to  the  especial 
attention  of  your  readers  generally,  both  male 
and  female.  They  are  written  in  a  plain,  familiar, 
perspicuous  style,  and  contain  much  inlerestmg 
and  valuable  information.  I  fear  manj'  of  the 
readers  of  the  Register  overlook  those  essays,  un- 
der an  impression  that  they  are  too  learned  for 
common  readers.  l)ut,  if  any  intelligent  person, 
although  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry, will  begin  at  the  beginning  of  those  essays 
and  read  them  regularly  on,  1  am  much  mistaken, 
if  he  will  not  find  that  he  can  understand  them 
with  ease,  and  will  find  a  new  and  delightful  field 
of  knowledge  opened  to  his  mind.  Even  those 
who  have  already  some  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
will  find  them  pleasant  and  useful.         Senex. 

CIRCULAR    LETTER     OF    THE     COMMISSIONER 
OF    THE  PATENT    OFFCE. 

[The  following  letter  will  be(?l  explain  its  excel- 


lent object.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  zeal  of 
the  Commissioner  for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
tural interests  maji  be  properly  responded  to  by  the 
various  individuals  to  whom  the  circular  has  been 
addressed,  and  his  object  furthered,  and  made  sure, 
by  the  proper  aid  of-government. — Ed.  F.  R.] 

TVashinglon  City,  D.  C,  Patent  } 
Office,  June  Is/,  1889.        3 

Sir, —  During  the  last  session  of  congress,  an 
act  was  passed  authorizina  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  collect  statistics,  and  in  various  other 
modes,  to  promote  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
United  States.  For  this  purpose  a  small  appro- 
priation was  made. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  and  regarding  it  as  the  commencement  of 
a  system,  which,  if  properly  carried  out,  will  con- 
fer incalculable  benefits  on  our  common  country,  1 
embrace  an  early  opportunity,  very  respectfully  to 
invite  your  co-operation  in  introducing  loreign 
tseeds  which  are  rare  and  valuable. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  this  subject,  I  che- 
rish the  belief,  that  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  reside  or  travel  abroad,  especially  the 
diplomatic  corps,  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the 
nav}',  and  commanders  of  private  vessels,  will 
cheerfully,  so  lar  as  primary  duties  allow,  aid  in 
the  measures  which  the  national  legislature  pur- 
poses to  accomplish. 

Some  general  directions  for  packing  the  seeds, 
accompany  this  circular.  Please  transmit  to  this 
office  such  collections  as  you  may  make  by  public 
vessels,  (as  far  as  practicable)  whose  commanders 
are  fully  authorized  to  receive  the  same.  Rea- 
sonable freitiht,  however,  will  be  paid  by  this  of- 
fice for  shipment  in  private  vessels. 

An  exhibition  of  the  spike  of  thediH'eront  grains, 
indigenous  and  exotic,  is  contemplated  in  the  new 
Patent  Office;  hence  the  importance  of  sending, 
if  possible,  a  specimen  of  the  original  stalk  with 
the  grain  attached. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  high  respect. 

Yours,  obediently, 
Henry  L.  Ellsworth. 

Directions  for   putting    vp  and    Transmitting 
Seeds. 

With  a  view  to  the  transmission  of  seeds  from 
distant  countries,  the  first  object  of  care  is  to  ob- 
tain seeds  that  are  fully  ripe,  and  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  state.  To  this  the  strictest  attention 
should  be  paid;  otherwise,  all  the  care  and  trouble 
that  may  be  bestowed  on  them  will  have  been 
wasted  on  objects  utterly  useless. 

Those  seeds  that  are  not  dry  when  gathered, 
should  be  rendered  so  by  exposure  to  the  air,  in 
the  shade. 

When  dry,  the  seeds  should  be  put  into  paper 
bags.  Common  brown  paper  has  been  found  to 
answer  well  I'ov  making  such  bags.  But  as  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  that  paper  varies  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  precaution  should  be  used  of 
putting  a  portion  of  the  seeds  in  other  kinds  of 
paper.  Those  that  most  effectually  exclude  air 
and  moisture  are  believed  to  be  the  best  for  that 
purpose.  It  would  be  proper,  also,  to  enclose 
some  of  the  seeds  in  paper  or  doth  that  has  been 
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eleepcd  in  melted  beeswax.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  seeds  coliecied  in  a  moist  country,  or 
reason,  be  packed  in  charcoal. 

After  beini^  put  up  according  to  Rn_v  of"  these 
modes,  the  seeds  should  be  enclosed  in  a  box, 
which  should  be  covered  with  pilch,  to  prevent 
injury  from  damp,  insects,  and  mice.  Dnrinir  the 
voyage,  they  should  be  Ucpt  in  a  cool,  airy,  and 
dry  situation;  not  in  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

The  oily  seeds  soonest,  lose  their  germinating 
(acuity.  They  should  be  put  into  a  box  with 
sandy  earth,  in  the  lollowing  mariner:  first,  about 
two  inches  of  earth  at  the  bottom;  into  tliis  the 
Feeds  should  be  placed  at  distances  proportionate 
to  their  size;  on  th'^se  another  layer  of  earih  about 
an  inch  thiclc;  and  then  another  layer  of  seeds: 
and  so  on,  with  alternate  layers  of  earth  and  seeds 
nniil  the  box  is  filled  within  about  a  foot  of  the  top, 
which  space  should  be  fiiled  with  sand;  tai<ing 
care  lirat  the  earth  and  sand  be  well  put  in,  that 
the  seeds  may  not  get  out  of  place.  The  box 
should  tlien  be  covered  with  a  close  net-work  of 
cord,  well  pitched,  or  with  split  hoops  or  laths  well 
pitched,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  wiihout  exposing 
the  contents  of  the  box  to  be  disturbed  by  mice  or 
accident.  The  seeds  thus  put  up  will  germinate 
during  their  passage,  and  will  he  in  a  state  to  be 
planted  immediately  on  their  arrival. 

Although  some  seeds  with  a  Iiard  shell,  such  as 
nuts,  peaches,  [ilums,  &c.,  do  not  come  up  until  a 
long  time  afier  they  are  sown,  it  would  be  proper, 
when  the  kernel  is  oily,  to  follow  the  method  just 
pointed  out,  that  they  may  not  turn  rancid  on  the 
passage.  This  precauiion  is  also  useful  for  the 
family  of  laurels,  (laurinea?)  and  that  of  myrtles, 
(myrii,)  especially  when  ihey  have  to  cross  equa- 
torial seas. 

To  guard  against  the  casualties  to  which  seeds 
in  a  germinating  state  may  be  exposed  during  a 
long  voyage,  and  as  another  means  of  ensuring 
the  success  of  seeds  of  the  kinds  here  recommend- 
ed to  be  put  into  boxes  widi  earth,  it  would  be 
well,  also,  to  enclose  some  of  them  (each  seed  se- 
parately) in  a  coat  of  beeswax,  and  afterwards 
pack  them  in  a  box  covered  with  pitch. 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  in  every  case,  to  ob- 
serve all  the  precautions  here  recommended  in 
regard  to  the  putting  up  and  transmission  of  seeds; 
but  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  risk  in  de- 
parting from  them,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  conntry  fi'om  which  the  seeds  are  to  be 
brought,  and  to  the  difference  of  its  latitude,  or  of 
the  latitudes  through  which  they  will  pass  on  the 
voyage.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  by  these 
instructions,  to  exclude  the  adoption  of  any  other 
modes  of  putting  up  and  transmitting  seeds  and 
plants,  which  are  in  vse  in  any  particular  place, 
and  which  have  been  found  successful,  especially  if 
more  simple.  And  it  is  recommended,  that  not 
only  the  aid  of  competent  persons  be  accepted  in 
procuring  and  putting  up  seeds  and  plants,  but 
that  they  be  invited  to  offer  any  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  the  plants  during  the  voy- 
age, and  their  cultivation  and  use  afterwards. 


Journal.  Fill  a  common  glass  tumbler,  or  other 
vessel,  completely  with  some  spiriious  liquor,  so 
that  a  lew  drops  more  would  cause  it  to  overflow. 
TItis  done,  you  will  find  no  difficuliy  in  introdu- 
cing into  the  tumbler,  so  filledj  a  whole  handful  of 
raw  cotton. 

This  experiment  was  suggested  by  the  acciden- 
tal recovery  of  some  wet  cotton  from  a  boat  which 
had  been  sometime  sunk  in  tlie  Tennessee  river;  it 
^  was   found    by  the    workmen  that  after  they  had 
j  squeezed  out  the  water  fi-om  some  coUon,  the  ves- 
sel in  whicli  it  had  been  contained,  remained  near- 
ly as  full  as  before  the  cotton  was  removed. 
j      Spirits  answers  better  than  water,  for  trying  the 
experiment,  from  the  rapidiry  with  which  they  are 
i  absorbed    by  the   cotton.     Several   theories   were 
I  started  by  per-'ons  who  tried  the  experiment;  such 
as,  that  the  filaments  of  cotton  occupied  the  vacan- 
cies between  the  globules  of  water;  or  that  by  its 
capillary  action,  the  cotton  subdivided  the  globules, 
^  and  caused   them  to  occupy  a  less  space,  &c.;  to 
me.  however,  it  appears  to  be  accounted  for  more 
satisfactorily,   by  supposing  the  fluid  to  insinuate 
itself  between  the  filaments  of  cotton,  and  thus 
permit  the  latter  to  occupy  no  more  space  than  is 
due  to   their  actual  solidity.     The  experiment  is 
certaini}'  a  bealiful  one. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

John  C.  Trautwine. 
Knoxville,  7'ennesse,  June  12,  1839. 


EXPERIMENTS    ON    THE    POROSITY  OF    A   MASS 
OF    COTTON. 

From  tlie  Jouiiml  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Perhaps  you  may  consider  the  following  pretty 
experiment  on  porosity,  worthy  of  a  place  in  yonr 


OIV  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NATIVE  MAGNESIA  ON 
THE  GERMINATION,  VEGETATION,  AND 
FRUCTIFICATION    OF    VEGETABLES. 

By  ..Angela  Jlbbene. 

Among  the  various  causes  which  produce  bar- 
renness in  lands,  has  been  enumerated  the  presence 
of  magnesia,  because  it  had  been  observed  that  the 
various  magnesian  soils  are  steril.  This  opinion 
has  begun  to  lose  credit,  since  Bergmann,  who  ex- 
amined the  composition  of  fertile  soils,  considered 
magnesia  as  forming  one  of  their  principal  consti- 
tuents. 

Prof.  Giobert  has  performed  a  number  of  expe- 
riments to  in(]uire  into  the  action  of  native  macrne- 
sia,  which  is  found  in  numerous  cultivated  soils. 
In  the  environs  of  Casteliamonte  and  of  Baldisse- 
ro,  this  substance  is  abundan'ly  diffused  in  the 
soils  culiiva'ed  with  great  success,  and  which  ex- 
hibit a  vigorous  vegetation.  There  are  many 
districts  in  Piedmont  and  elsewhere,  where  the  bi- 
carbonate of  lime  and  of  magnesia  is  abundant  in 
the  cultivated  lands,  which  produce  beautiful 
plants.  Giolicr;  concluded  from  these  experiments 
— Isl,  that  nati\f>  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  not  in- 
jurious to  the  various  functions  of  vegetables  ;  2nd, 
that  on  account  nf  the  solubility  of  magnesia  in  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  this  earth  can  exercise  an 
action  analogous  to  that  of  lime  ;  3id.  that  a  maf- 
ncsian  soil  may  becgme  fertile  when  the  necessary 
manure  is  employed. 

From  these  facts  naturally  proceeds  the  conclu- 
sion, that  if  the  magncsi;i  was  dissolved  in  an  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  had  entered 
like  the  lime  into  the  composition  of  the  sap,  it 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  plants  with  the  potash, 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  Al.  Abbene  has  iiscertained 
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this  by  the  analysis  of  the  ashee  of  planie  which 
iiad  frrown  in  magnesil'erons  mixture.  Moreover 
he  endcavonMi  to  find  by  comparative  expeiimenis, 
whether  the  induence  of  niacrnesia  on  vegetation  is 
analogous  to  that  of  lime.  The  following  are  the 
conchisions  he  arrives  at  :  Isi.  Native  magnesia  is 
not  only  not  injurious  to  tliegern)ination, vegetation, 
and  fructification  of  [)lani.^,  hut,  on  'he  contrary,  ap- 
pears to  be  Uivorable  to  these  functions.  2nd. 
Magnesia  being  solui)!e  in  an  excels  of  carbonic 
acid7  has  on  vegetation  an  action  analogous  to  that 
of  lime;  and  wlien  a  soil  contains  magnesia  not 
sufficiently  carlionated,  this  delect  may  be  reme- 
died by  the  addition  oi'  manure,  which  by  its  de- 
composition ilirnishes  the  necessary  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  ;  the  amelioration  will  be  much  more 
efficacious  if  the  soil  be  frequently  disturbed,  as 
(hen  the  air  will  better  exercise  its  action.  3rd. 
When  time  and  magnesia  exist  in  arable  lands,  the 
former  is  absorbed  in  preference  by  the  plants  on 
account  of  its  greater  affinity  lor  carbonic  acid. 
4th.  In  barren  magnesian  land?,  it  is  not  to  the 
magnesia  that  the  sterility  must  be  attributed, 
but  tq  the  cohesive  slate  of  their  parts,  to  the  want 
of  manure,  of  clay,  or  of  other  cora])osts,  to  the 
Jarge  quanti'y  of  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  5ih.  Barren 
magnesian  soils  "aay  be  rendered  fertile  by  means  of 
calcarilerou?  suusiniiLes.  as  rubbish,  chalk,  ashes, 
niarl,  &c.,  provided  the  oUkm  cuudiiious  befuliiiled. 
—Jour,  da  Pharmads  de  Janvier,  1839. 


pBSEKVATlONS     OPT     THE      CULTURE     OF     THE 
STRAV>'BERRY. 

By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nur- 
series, Neicburgk.  N.  Y. 

From  tlie  Genesee  Farmer. 

The  strawberry  is  certainly  one  of  I  he  most  val- 
uable and  delicious  of  all  the  smaller  fi-iiits.  It  is 
not  only  easily  cultivated,  yielding  an  abundant 
crop  in  a  short  lime,  (rom  a  very  limited  space  of 
ground  ;  but  while  its  pleasant  sub-ai-id  flavor  is 
agreeable  to  all  palates,  and  Ibrms  one  ol  the  most 
delightful  additions  to  the  dessert  in  summer,  it  is 
also  extremely  wholesome,  never,  as  is  the  case 
wiih  most  other  truils,  undergoing  the  acetous  ler- 
mentation.  In  some  diseases  it  has  even  been 
Jbund  highly  beneficial,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  Lin- 
nseue  was  cured  of  the  gout  by  abundant  use  of 
ihe  berries. 

'I'he  strawberry,  through  a  low  herbaceous 
plant,  sends  down  remarkably  strong  roots.  In 
good  soils  these  are  olten  found  to  penetrate  to  the 
depth  ofeigiUeen  inches  or  more  in  a  season.  It 
is  necessary,  iherclbre,  to  produce  a  fine  bed,  that 
the  soil  fie  deep  as  well  a.«;  rich.  Where  the  sub- 
soil is  not  positively  bad,  the  ground  is  always 
much  improved  by  trenching,  (two  spades  deep,) 
belbre  setting  the  pliuits.  In  d  .ing  this,  a  good 
coat  of  manure  should  be  deposited  between  the 
two  spils  :  old  garden  soils  which  have  been  long 
cultivated,  are  astonishingly  i.inproved  by  this  prac- 
tice, the  whole  becoming  renewed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fre.^b  soil  ;  and  the  growth  of  plants  in 
such  mould,  when  again  acted  upon  hy  the  sun 
and  air,  is  of  course  proportionately  vigorous.  A 
deep  mellow  loam,  rather  damp  than  dr}',  is  un- 
doubtedly the  prefera'ile  soil  for  this  plant;  but 
alma'it  any  soil  lor  so  limited  a  species  of  culture. 


may,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  gardener,  be  ren- 
dered suitable  for  it.  We  have  seen  very  splendid 
crops  ol'li'uitupon  a  very  stiff  yellow  clay,  nicllowed 
down  by  mixing  with  it  anthracite  coal  ashes 
and  manure. 

The  best  season  for  making  new  plantations  of 
the  strawberry  is  either  in  spring,  at  a  pretty  early 
period,  or  directly  after  the  beds  have  ceased  bear- 
ing, in  August.  If  the  latter  time  is  chosen,  the 
plants  generally  get  suiUcienlly  well  established  to 
bear  a  considerable  crop  the  ensuing  year. 

There  are  various  modes  in  which  to  plant  the 
beds  when  formed.  Some  arrange  the  plants  so 
as  to  be  kept  in  hills,  others  in  rows,  and  others^ 
again,  allow  them  to  cover  the  whole  surfice  of 
the  bed.  We  consider  the  first  method  preferable, 
as  in  that  way  the  ground  can  be  kept  cultivated 
between  the  plants  ;  the  fruit  is  generally  larger 
and  finer,  being  more  exposed  to  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  and  the  duration  of  the  bed  ig 
greater.  Three  or  four  rows  may  be  planted  in 
each  bed,  at  a  suitable  distance  apart,  and  the  run- 
ners from  the  rows  should  be  shortened  or  cut  off 
about  three  times  during  the  season.  If  the  [tlants 
are  not  thriving  well,  a  liglit  top  dressing  between 
the  rows  in  autumn  will  be  of  great  advantage. 
Burning  oil'  the  upper  sur.fiice  of  the  bed  in  the 
spring  lias  been  highly  recommended  by  some  per- 
sons, but  we  have  never  found  it  to  answer  our 
expectations  upon  trial. 

This  fruit  receives  its  name  from  the  very  ancient 
custom  of  placing  straw  on  the  beds,  between  the 
rows  of  plants,  to  preserve  Ihe  berries  clean.  The 
custom  is  not  yet  too  antiquated  to  be  of  less  value 
to  those  who  desire  the  fiuit  in  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion. Clean  wheat  or  rye  chaff" may  be  substituted' 
for  straw,  and  it  has  the  very  great  additional 
advantage  of  not  only  preventing  most  weeds  from 
growing,  by  excluding  the  light,  but  also,  by  de- 
composing with  considerable  rapidity  after  th  '  fruit 
season  is  past,  it  contributes  much  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  surface  soil  of  the  bed.  Young  and 
strong  runners  well  rooted,  should  in  ail  cases  be 
chosen  to  form  the  new  bed,  and  not  old  plants,  or 
those  offsets  which  grow  near  them. 

There  is  a  fact  with  regard  to  the  strawberry 
plant  little  known,  the  ignorance  of  which  puzzles 
many  a  good  cultivator.  This  is  Ihe  existence  of 
separate  lijrtile  and  steril  or  barren  plants  in  many 
of  the  varieties,  otherwise  plants  which  produce 
chiefly  male,  and  others  that  produce  only  female 
flowers.  Boianically,  Ihe  strawberry  should  pro- 
duce both  stamens  and  pislils  in  each  flower,  and 
the  blossoms  should  consequently  all  mature  fruit. 
This  is  really  the  case  with  the  alpine,  ihe  wood 
strawbeiTies,  &c.,  but  not  entirely  so  with  the  large 
scarlet  and  pine  strawberries.  These  latter  sorts, 
it  is  well  known,  produce  the  largest  and  finest 
fruit ;  but  we  very  often  see  whole  beds  of  them  in 
fine  flourishing  condition,  almost  entirely  unpro- 
ductive. The  common  parlance  in  such  cases  is 
that  the  variety  has  run  out,  or  degenerated;  but 
the  idea  is  a  confused  and  ignorant  one,  while  the 
heahhy  aspect  of  the  plants  fully  proves  the  vigor 
of  the  sort. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  all  strawberries  of  the  fore- 
going classes,  although  each  blossom  is  furnished 
with  stamens  and  pistilsj  yet,  in  some  plants  Ihe 
pistils  are  so  \ew  that  they  can  scarcely  be  perceiv- 
ed ;  in  others,  there  are  scarcely  any  stamens  vis- 
ible.    When  the  plants  bear  blossoms  furnished 
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with  stamens  only,  (or  in  a  largo  proportion,)  tlioy 
are.  of  course  barren;  when  pistils  only  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  they  are  fertile.  To  have  a 
bod  planted  so  as  to. bear  abundantly,  about  one 
plant  in  eight  or  ten  should  be  staminate  or  barren 
b!ossnaiin<i;  plants  ;  the  others  the  fertile  ones — |()r 
if  the  lattar  only  be  kept,  they  atone  will  also  be 
(ound  unproductive. 

If  any  person  will  examine  a  bed  of  the  Hudson 
or  any  of  the  large  scarlet  strawberries,  when  they 
are  in  blossom,  he  will  discover  a  great  number  of 
plants  which  bear  large  showy  blossoms  filled  with 
line  yellow  stamens.  These  are  the  barren  plants. 
Here  and  there,  also,  he  will  discover  plants  bear- 
ing much  smaller  blossoms,  filled  with  the  heads  of 
pistils,  like  a  small  green  strawberry.  The  latter 
are  the  fertile  ones.  Now  the  vigor  of  the  barren 
plants  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  (ertile 
ones,  and  their  oflsets  are  so  much  more  numerous, 
that  ii  care  be  not  taken  to  prevent  this,  they  soon 
completely  overrun  and  crowd  out  the  fl-rtile  or 
bearing  plants,  and  to  this  cause  only  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  unproductive  state  of  many  beds  of  the 
large  fruited  strawberries,  which  are  in  many  in- 
stances perha[)s,  entirely  devoid  of  fertile  plants. 

The  proper  method  undoubtedly  is  to  select  a 
lew  fertile  plants  of  each  kind,  plant  them  in  a 
small  bed  by  themselves,  and  allow  them  to  in- 
crease freely  by  runners;  then,  on  planting,  the 
proper  proportion  could  be  made  and  kept  up  by 
the  regular  clipping  of  the  runners. 

Matjynfthe  fine  English  varieties  of  straw- 
berry, (Wilmot's  superb,  for  instance,)  are  gene- 
rally found  worthless  here.  This  is  owing,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  ignorance  or  want  of  care  of  those 
persons  who  export  the  varieties,  in  sending  often, 
no  fertile  plants  ;  in  other  instances,  it  is  equall}' 
owing  to  our  negligence  here,  in  not  preserving 
the  due  |>roportion  of  barren  and  fertile  plants. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  blossoms  is  very  little 
known  or  understood,  even  among  scientific  culti- 
vators. It  was  first  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  es- 
teemed friend,  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati, 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  western  horticultu- 
rists. Its  truth  we  have  repeatedly  verified,  and  a 
slight  examination  will  convince  any  person  of  the 
cause  of  the  numerous  worthless  yet  thriftly  look- 
ing strawberry  beds  throuuhout  our  gardens. 

The  finest  of  the  large  English  varieties  of  this 
fruit  which  we  cultivate  here  is  the  Bishop's.  It 
is  remarkably  large,  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and 
of  superior  flavor.  Many  of  the  larger  berried 
sorts,  as  the  Methven  Castle,  have  been  hollow 
and  comparatively  tasteless,  though  of  uncommon 
size.  This  variety,  liowever,  appear  to  us  to 
unite  all  that  can  be  desired,  to  constitute  a  truly 
fine  and  delicious  strawberry.  A.J.  D. 


INSECT  nEPREDATORS. 

From  the  Genesee  Ftirincr. 
Of  the  insect  tribes  there  are  many  that  occa- 
sionally prey  on  the  vegetables  produced  by  hu- 
man labor,  some  making  their  appearance  at  one 
season,  or  in  some  particular  year,  while  others 
are  irregular  in  their  visits,  and  at  times  disappear 
for  years  in  succession.  Occasionally,  too,  new 
depredators  make  their  appearance,  or  as  is  most 
probable,  first  attract  notice  by  the  mischief  they 
produce.     Some  insects  feed  only  while  in  the 


larva  siale,  and  hence  the  mischef  they  ocoasioi> 
is  performed  while  in  that  stage  of  their  existence. 
Others  spend  their  larva  state  inactive;  but  while 
existing  as  perfect  insects,  arc  most  destructive  ; 
while  a  few  are  injurious  in  both  of  these  states. 
Thus  it  is,  the  larva?  of  the  Hessian  fly,  the  cut 
grub  and  army  worms,  that  occasion  sucit  loss  to 
the  farmer;  while  the  chinch  and  rose  bugs,  the 
grasshopper  and  locust,  are  injurious  only  while 
they  live  as  perfect  insects.  A  knowledge  of  the 
history,  habits,- periods  of  existence,  and  depreda- 
tions of  the  mosi  formidable  Insect  depredators 
is  very  necessary  to  all  classes  of  cultivators,  and 
we  may  be  permitted  to  hoj)e  that  tliis  desideratum 
will  be  supplied  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  now, 
b}'  authority,  engaged  in  investigating  the  ento- 
mology ofsome  of  the  principal  states. 

Few  years  pass,  in  which,  on  the  whole,  more 
injury  is  not  sustained  from  these  pests  oi"  agri- 
culture, than  has  occurred  in  the  present.  Some 
districts  have,  it  is  true.  eufTered  severely,  but  the 
insect  visitation  has  not  been  general,  or  unusually 
destructive  where  it  has  occurred.  The  three 
principal  depiedators  of  the  present  year  liave 
been  the  Hessian  fly,  the  chinch  bug,  and  the 
army  worm.  The  first  of  these  has  scarcely 
been  noticed,  and  has  produced  no  injury  worth 
mentioning,  except  on  the  tide  water  districts  of 
the  middle  and  southern  states.  Here  it  was  very 
prevalent,  and  lor  a  time  created  much  alarm.  At 
harvest,  however,  the  damage,  though  considera- 
ble, was  found  to  have  been  overrated  ;  the  very 
fine  weather  bringing  the  crop  forward  in  spite  of 
the  fly.  It  has  hardly  been  mentioned  north  of 
the  Delaware.  The  chinch  bug  is  peculiary  a 
southern  pest,  very  destructive  to  crops,  and  its  or- 
igin, habits  and  transformations,  judging  li'om  the 
little  we  have  been  able  to  find  respecting  it,  does 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  understood,  even  in  those 
districts  where  it  is  most  prevalent.  These  dis- 
tricts are  what  may  be  called  the  first  table  lands 
of  the  south,  or  those  lying  between  tide  level 
and  the  first  ranges  of  highlands.  It  is  described 
as  making  its  appearance  in  immense  numbers  in 
the  woods,  from  which  it  spreads  in  every  direc- 
tion, attacking  indiscriminately  wheat,  corn,  and 
indeed  the  most  of  the  cultivated  grains  and 
grasses.  No  method  as  yet  has  been  found  efl^ectun! 
to  arrest  their  progress.  Though  provided  with 
wings,  they  rarelj'  use  them,  but  march  forward 
on  the  earth,  feeding  on  whatever  attracts  them 
during  their  progress.  Their  disappearance  is  as 
sudden  as  their  appearance,  and  apparently  equall}' 
involved  in  mystery.  Aninvestigationof  ihehab- 
iis  of  this  insect  is  well  worthy  the  study  of  the 
southern  man  of  science,  as  its  frequent  appear- 
ance, and  the  loss  it  occasions,  render  it  a  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  farmers  of  the  districts  in  which 
it  most  prevails.  The  army  worm  is  the  name 
given  to  the  larva  or  caterpillar  produced  by  some 
one  of  the  counfless  fi^imily  of  the  moths,  though 
what  one,  does  not  yei  appear  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained. It.  has  received  its  name  from  the  num- 
bers in  which  it  appears,  the  seeming  order  and 
regularity  of  its  movements,  and  its  destructive 
voracity.  Wherever  it  appears,  and  whichever 
way  the  dense  masses  are  directed,  vegetation  dis- 
api)ears  with  astonishing  celeritj'.  Before,  is  the 
garden  of  Eden;  behind  is  a  desolate  wilderness. 
The  present  season  it  has  done  much  injury  in 
Illinois,  parts  of  Indiana  and  Michigan;  and  a  lew 
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have  appeared  west  of  the  Mississippi.  A  few 
years  since  it  committed  learCui  ravages  in  Ohio. 
iSo  accurate  description  of  ihis  depredator  appears 
to  have  been  published;  and  (or  the  jjurposeoi'aid- 
ing  in  calling  attention  to  the  insect  in  question, 
we  should  be  much  gratified  if  some  of  our  sub- 
scribers in  those  districts  where  it  is,  or  has  been 
most  abundant,  would  furnish  us  an  account  of 
the  worm,  its  a|)pearance,  ravages,  the  miller  or 
moth  that  produces  it,  if  known,  or  any  other  par- 
ticulars that  may  be  inleresiing  in  elucidating  its 
character  and  history.  The  only  method  of  checU- 
ing  the  march  of  this  insect  yet  discovered,  is  to 
plougii  a  deep  farrow  across  tlie  line  of  progress, 
or  around  the  field  to  be  preserved  from  them,  keep- 
ing the  sides  smooth  with  the  hoe,  and  the  worm 
falling  into  this  furrow,  is  unable  to  escape,  and 
perishes.  The  numbers  so  destroyed  in  a  single 
trench,  is  almost  intredibie. 


AG  U  I C  U  LT  L  R  AT.  G  EO  LOGY. 
From  Prof.  Jackson's  Tliird  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Maine- 

As  I  have  formerly  stated,  it  is  evident  liom  an 
exammation  of  the  mineral  ingredients  of  soils,  that 
they  all  originated  from  the  decomposition  and  dis- 
integration of  rocks  which  for  ages  have  been  acted 
■upon  by  air  and  water;  those  agents  having,  by 
their  mechanical  and  chemical  powers,  shivered 
and  crLunbled  the  solid  ledges  into  those  pulveru- 
lent matters  which  Ibrm  tiie  basis  of  all  soils — to 
which,  subscfiaently  small  quantities  of  vegetable 
humus  are  added  by  the  decay  of  plants. 

Ancient  soils.  Tliere  have  been  various  epochs 
in  the  earth's  history,  when  soils  were  thus  form- 
ed, and  after  bearing  their  luxuriant  vegetation, 
were  reconverted  by  aqueous  and  igneous  cau- 
ses, into  rocks,  the  structure,  and  fossil  contents 
of  which,  denote  ther  origin  to  have  been  from 
sedimentary  matter,hardened  by  pressure  and  heat. 
Thus,  when  we  look  back  to  the  epoch  of  the 
transition  formations,  we  find  the  rocks  comi)osing 
that  series  to  be  composed  of  agglomerated  sand 
and  pebbles,  cemented  by  clay,  which  presents  it- 
self in  an  indurated  form,  the  result  of  igneous 
action.  Marine  shells,  contained  in  the  grau- 
wacke  rocks  just  described,  evince  that  this  deposit 
was  chiefly  formed  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
while  some  portions  of  it  were  deposited  in  fresh 
water,  as  proved  by  the  presence  of  certaiti  plants, 
peculiar  to  bogs  and  lakes.  The  slates  of  this 
formation  contain  prints  and  casts  of  numerous 
plants — such  as  ferns,  equisetacea^,  lepido.!;^ndra^ 
and  stigmarica?;  while  beds  of  anthracite  coal  show- 
ing by  their  structure  and  composition  their  veg- 
etable origin, are  also  included  between  the  strata. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  above  mentioned 
plants  could  not  have  grown  without  a  soil,  and 
the  rocks  in  whch  they  are  imbedded  bear  every 
])roof  that  ihey  were  once  in  that  condition. 

Secondary  soils.  We  come  next  to  the  secon- 
dary epoch,  and  here  again  we  are  astonished  to 
find  proofs  of  a  numerous  succession  of  alterna- 
ting beds  of  soil,  each  having,  (or  long  periods  of 
time  borne  their  perennial  verdure  of  intertropical 
plants,  allied  to  those  above  noticed,  but  more  com- 
plicated and  perfect  in  their  structure.  The  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  this  formation  arc  vast  herbaria 
of  ancient  vegetation,  and  their  strata  contain,  well 


preserved  between  their  sheets,  perfect  impres- 
sions of  numerous  genera  of  plants,  the  species 
of  which  are  now  extinct.  Laige  trunks  of  trees 
are  also  ex|)osed  by  opening  coal  mines  and  quar- 
ries of  sandstone,  while  the  numerous  and  reite- 
rated strata  of  coal  itself  also  bear  ample  proofs 
of  their  vegetable  origin. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  epoch,  at  which 
soils  existed,  produced  their  abundant  vegetation, 
storeil  the  earth  with  fuel,  and  then  were  recon- 
verted into  solid  rocks,  to  be  again  subjected  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  elemental  strife. 

The  tertiary  epoch  was  of  a  milder  character 
and  but  little  disturbance  of  the  solid  rocks  appears 
to  have  been  effected  during  those  submersions, 
when  'he  plastic  cla}',  calcareous  marls  and  strata 
of  perfectly  preserved  marine  shells,  were  depo- 
sited. These  sedimentary  matters  appear  to  have 
resulted  fiom  a  slowand  gradual  deposition  of  clay 
and  other  fine  sedimentary  matter,  which  beneath 
the  sea,  became  soon  inhabited  by  num>'rous  shell 
fish,  and  were  imbedded  in  succession  as  we  now 
find  them,  since  the  elevation  of  tlie  land  above 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

When  we  consider  the  several  periods  which  I 
have  briefly  mentioned,  it  will  at  once  reveal  to  any 
reflecting  persons,  that  the  woild  has  been  during 
the  lapse  of  inconceivable  ages,  subject  to  great 
revolutions  in  its  geological  org.-mization.  At  one 
time,  the  rocks  are  worn  down  into  soils,  and 
fjear  their  vegetation — then  continents  were  sunk 
in  the  ocean's  depths,  and  subsequently  were 
raised  again,  ihe  soils  having  in  the  mean  time 
been  converted  into  rocks.  By  such  conside- 
ration, we  soon  learn  to  respect  the  antiquity  of 
the  world;  and  knowing  that  such  records  are  le- 
gibly written  on  the  tablets  of  stone,  we  feel  a  nat- 
ural desire  lo  read  and  understand  their  meaning. 

yJncient  alluvial  soils,  or  diluvium.  Subsequent; 
to  the  epochs  of  which  [  have  spoken,  we  find 
that  another  scene  of  violence  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  great  deep,  and  the  northern  ocean 
was  hurled,  with  its  seas  of  ice,  over  the  land, 
swee[>ing  the  loose  materials  from  the  very  moun- 
tain tops,  and  depositing  them  far  south  of  their 
former  resting  places — while  the  grooves,  scratches 
and  water  marks  upon  the  surliice  of  the  fixed 
ledges,  show  the  direction  in  which  the  current 
passed.  Ey  such  a  flood,  (proofs  of  which  are 
nearly  universal  in  Maine,  as  elsewhere,)  the  soils 
were  transported  and  commingled,  so  that  we 
rarely  find  a  soil  similar  to  the  rocks  beneath  it, 
but  identical  with  that  derived  from  other  rocks 
which  occur  to  the  north  and  northwest.  Having 
already  cited  so  many  localities  in  proof  of  this 
position,  I  shall  not  here  recapitulate,  and  the  in- 
telligent observer  u'ill  find  so  many  illustrations  in 
Maine,  to  satisfy  ids  rational  curiosity  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  need  not  long  remain  in  doubt  as  to 
the  facts. 

Modern  alluvial  soils.  The  present  causes  which 
act  upon  the  solid  rocks,  are  both  chemical  and  me- 
ca.'iical.  Oxigen,from  the  atmosphere  and  from  wa- 
ter,is  constantly  affecting  some  portions  of  the  work, 
especially  where  the  rocks  contain  pyrites.  Rivers, 
torrents,  brooks,  and  even  rain,  are  gradually 
sweeping  away  the  solid  rocks,  by  their  continued 
action  ;  but  more  powerful  than  all  others,  is  the 
action  of  ii-eezing  water,  which,  by  an  almost  irre- 
sistibly expansive  force,  rends  all  rocks  into  which 
water  can  find  a  passage;  and  crumbles  down  those 
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which  are  porous  in  their  structure.  Upon  the 
coastjthe  sea  ever  beating  the  solid  rocks  and  hurl- 
inf  the  loose  fragments  with  ihe  force  of  batter- 
ing ordnance  against  the  shores,  wears  away  the 
ledges,  the  detritus  being  either  spread  out  on  tlie 
bottom,  or  silted  up  at  the  mouths  of  harbors  and 
estuaries. 

Alluvial  soils  are  produced  by  the  transportation 
of  fine  particles,  by  aqueous  agency,  from  higher 
sources,  and  are  especially  brought  down  and  de- 
posited during  freshets,  when  a  river  bursts  its 
confines,  and  being  diminished  in  its  velocity,  de- 
posits its  sedementary  matter  over  the  intervales. 
The  lorce  of  the  wind  is  also  constantly  removing 
fine  particles  of  soil  from  one  district  to  another, 
and  the  dust  of  ages  is  of  greater  importance  than 
is  commonly  believed.  Enough  has  been  said  on 
this  subject  to  excite  inquiry,  and  to  stimulate 
others  to  look  over  the  pages  of  nature,  for  their 
own  satisfaction,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  introductory  remarks,  such  as  I  now 
offer  to  the  reflecting  observer. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  any  one  locality  is  to 
furnish  all  the  data  for  the  elucidation  of  a  gene- 
ral theory;  but  a  discriminating  eye  will  quickly 
select  such  as  may  bear  upon  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion. Books,  relating  the  observations  and  expe- 
rience of  others,  should  also  serve  to  guide  those 
who  may  engage  in  this  study. 


THE  TOMATO  PLANT  A  PROTECTION  FROM 
CHINCH-BUG — AND  BUCKWHEAT  FROM  THE 
TURNIP    FLY. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register, 

Indian  Creek,  Lancaster,  Aug.  1th,  1839. 
The  chinch-bug  has  made  its  appearance  in  this 
county,  but  too  late  I  hope  to  injure  very  mate- 
rially the  growing  crop  of  corn,  which  is  now,  by 
far  the  most  promising  I  have  ever  seen  in  this 
region.  If  this  little  insect  is  as  destructive  as  it 
has  been  represented  to  be,  to  wheat,  oats  and 
corn,  should  I  live  to  the  next  seeding  and  plant- 
ing season,  I  lor  one  shall  seed  and  plant  with  se- 
rious apprehension  of  reaping  and  gathering  a 
short  crop.  Perhaps  I  have  done  wrong  to  enter- 
tain and  express  such  apprehension,  I  write  as  if  I 
had  llargotten  there  is  an  all-wise  and  omnipotent 
being  who  never  uses  his  chastening  rod  but  for 
the  good  of  his  intelligent  creatures;  and  I  am 
convinced  when  the  destructive  insect  has  done 
that  "whereunto  it  was  sent,"  it  will  disappear,  and 
not  till  then,  and  that  there  is  a  "thus  far"  for  it 
to  go,  and  "no  farther."  But,  sir,  while  I  enter- 
tain this  opinion,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  bounden  duty 
to  use  every  means  to  repel  this  destructive  inva- 
der of  our  fields.  So  far  as  I  am  informed  all  ef- 
forts heretofore  made  have  had  no  good  eflect.  A 
fact  was  a  lew  days  part  stated  to  me  by  a  gentle- 
man of  this  county,  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
communicated  to  you  as  the  editor  of  a  valuable 
agricultural  paper,  in  order  that  the  information 
may  be  made  general.  The  gentleman  alluded  to 
last  spring  carried  out  and  manured  a  piece  of 
ground  with  ashes  and  scrapings  from  around  his 
kitchen  and  yard,  in  which  were  a  quantity  of  to- 
mato seed  that  vegetated  ;  in  working  his  corn  he 
left  standing  between  the  hills  of  corn  plants  on 
about  an  acre  of  land ;   now  the  fad  intended 


to  be  communicated  is,  that  in  all  this  acre  of  land 
not  one  stalk  of  corn  has  been  touched  by  the 
chinch-bug,  while  all  around  about  has  been  fired 
or  rather  sucked  dry  by  this  insect.  About  two 
acres  were  manured  with  ashes  and  scrapings, 
and  the  gentleman  thinks  the  tomato  plants  alone 
protected  the  corn  among  which  they  grew,  there 
being  no  difference  in  the  land,  or  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  the  manure  applied.  I  mentioned  this  state- 
ment to  a  gentleman  in  Northumberland,  who 
seemed  to  be  at  once  convinced  that  the  tomato 
plants  protected  the  corn,  for  said  he,  "I  know  that 
the  little  bug  which  is  so  destructive  to  cucumber 
vines  will  never  show  itself  on  them  if  tomato 
plants  aie  growing  among  them."  I  have  thus, 
sir,  made  to  you  the  above  statement  to  use  as  you 
please.  But  I  do  not  stand  sponsor  for  the  tomato 
plant. 

As  the  turnip  sowing  season  is  near  at  hand,  I 
will  mention  (as  worthy  of  notice  at  least,)  that  a 
gentleman  residing  not  far  from  Baltimore  told  me 
that  to  mix  or  sow  a  small  portion  of  buck  wheat 
with  turnip  seed  would  certainly  prevent  the  fly 
(which  is  often  so  destructive  to  early  sown  tur- 
nips) from  injuring  them.  He  said  that  the  fly 
greatly  preferred  feeding  on  the  buck  wheat,  and 
would  not  touch  the  turnip  as  long  as  there  was 
any  wheat  lor  it  to  feed  on. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  Edmonds. 


SAVING  CLOVER  SEED. 

From  the  Franlviin  Farmer. 

The  difficultiesofsaving  the  seed  are  imaginarj^; 
the  process  is  simple  and  easy.  After  the  clover 
field  has  been  cut  or  grazed,  let  the  second  come 
on.  When  about  two-thirds  of  the  heads  have 
turned  brown,  cut  with  a  cradle,  throwing  the  grass 
into  double  swaths,  and  cure.  When  cured,  rake 
up  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  on,  into  con- 
venient parcels  lor  loading  with  a  pitchfork,  and, 
as  soon  as  all  danger  from  heating  is  obviated,  get 
it  under  shelter,  either  in  the  barn,  or  protected  in 
the  field.  Be  careflil  not  to  put  it  away  while  any 
moisture  remains  in  the  plants;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  don't  handle  it  rudely  when  very  dry,  where 
you  don't  want  the  seeds  to  fall,  for  in  that  condi- 
tion the  heads  spend  freely.  Having  sheltered 
it,  you  may  vvait,  if  you  choose,  till  winter  aflbrds 
leisure  for  thrashing  or  treading  out.  Sow  in  the 
chaff,  as  it  is  more  certain  than  the  cleaned  seed.  A 
bushel  in  the  chaff'  will  abundantly  seed  an  acre; 
but  we  would  advise  the  mixture  of  blue  grass,  ti- 
mothy, and  orchard  garss  with  it.  We  shall  say 
more  of  sowing,  however,  at  more  seasonable  date. 

The  second  crop  produces  more  seed  than  the 
first,  and  hence  the  economy  of  the  first  cutting  or 
grazing  the  field;  though  from  that  cut  for  hay,  a 
prudent,  carefiil  Imsbandman  might  easily  save 
enough  seed  for  his  own  use.  Tt  is  believed  that 
more  seed  may  be  saved  by  mowing  when  about 
two-thirds  of  the  heads  have  turned  brown  than  at 
any  other  period,  because,  if  cut  sooner,  too  many 
seeds  are  unripe,  and  if  later,  too  many  shatter 
out  of  the  heads  in  cradling  and  handling.  If 
the  heads  break  off'  and  fall  through  the  fingers  in 
cradling,  cover  with  cotton  or  linen  cloth.  Every 
farmer  may  easily  save  his  own  seed. 
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MAKURE    FROM    PEAT    AND    LIME. 

From  llic  Tliiril  Animal  Report  on  tlio  Geology  of  Maine. 

Peat  also  occurs  abundantly  in  the  same  mea- 
dow, and  by  a  liitle  chemical  skill  may  be  converted 
into  an  excellent  manure  by  means  of  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  a  liitle  barn-yard  manure,  or  any  ani- 
mal matter.  Thus  three  or  lour  cords  of  the  peat 
mixed  with  one  cord  of  animal  manure,  and  treated 
with  a  cask  or  two  of  slaked  lime,  will  make  a 
compost  superior  in  value  to  five  cords  ol'  the  best 
stable  manure  alone.  They  ought  to  be  placed  in 
alternating  layers,  thus  : 

PEAT, 


LiaiEj 


ANIMAL  MANURE, 


&C. 

T^he  whole  forming  a  regular  compost  heap. 
The  chemical  reactions  which  follow  are  chiefly 
thus : 

The  lime  extricates  a  large  quantity  of  gaseous 
ammonia  from  the  animal  matter,  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  and  enters  into  combination  with  the 
peat,  and  is  thus  retained  ready  for  use  in  the  state 
of  ulmate  or  geat  of  ammonia — (a  most  powerful 
manure) — and  the  lime  becomes  completely  car- 
bonated or  air  slaked  by  the  carbonic  acid  given 
out  during  fermentation,  and  in  this  state  is  a  pro- 
per and  permanent  ameliorator  of  the  soil.  The 
peat  is  converted  into  a  powder  and  soluble  pulp, 
and  becomes  more  suitable  for  the  nutriment  ol" 
plants.  While  if  lime  and  animal  matter  was 
used  in  excess  we  shall  have  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  the  peat, 
a  well  known  and  [lowerlul  saline  manure. 

In  case  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  clay  marl,  neutra- 
lized with  lin\e,  is  the  most  proper  amendment  for 
it,  and  such  is  generally  the  condition  of  the  fields 
in  Saco,  so  that  by  a  proper  use  of  this  marl  the 
happiest  effects  may  be  realized  by  the  farmers  in 
that  town. 

I  could  quote  other  instances  of  the  kind,  but 
the  above  fully  illustrates  my  meaning,  and  will 
show  how  favorable  an  influence  scientific  know- 
ledge would  exert  in  agriculture,  were  it  more  ge- 
nerally appreciated. 

The  principles  which  I  have  laid  down,  have 
been  adopted  by  several  distinguished  farmers  of 
Massachusetts,  and  their  experience  most  fully 
corroborates  the  truth  of  the  theory  inculcated. 

I  need  but  appeal  to  the  experience  of  one  of 
our  most  intelligent  farmers  in  Massachusetts, 
Elias  Phinney,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  to  demon- 
strate the  correctness  of  the  rules  we  have  laid 
down,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  peat  for  compost 
manure,  or  to  the  beautiful  farm  of  Benjamin 
JBussey,  Esq.  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Rcxbury,  where 
similar  results  have  been  obtained. 

Lexington,  January  30,  1830. 
"Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson, 

"Dear  Sir  : — I  herewith  send  you  a  sample  of 
my  peat.  I  am  very  desirous  of  availing  myself 
of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  chemical  analy- 
sis of  the  same,  which  you  kindly  ofl'ered  to  make. 


A  more  intimate  kmwledge  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  peat,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  a 
scienlificexamination  of  its  constituent  parts,  would 
enable  farmers  more  justly  to  appreciate  this  valu- 
able species  of  land.  Jt  is  from  a  want  of  this 
knowledge,  that  our  extensive  tracts  of  low  mea- 
dow and  swamp  lands  have  hitherto  been  esteem- 
ed of  little,  or  no  value.  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that 
I  know  of  no  way,  in  which  you  could  render  a 
more  essential  service  to  the  public,  more  espe- 
cially to  fiirmers,  than  by  enabling  them  to  con- 
vert their  unproductive  and  unsightly  bogs  and 
morasses  into  luxuriant  fields,  and  sources  of 
wealth.  I  consider  my  peat  grounds  by  (ar  the 
most  valuable  part  of  my  farm,  more  valuable  than 
my  wood  lots  for  fuel,  and  more  than  double  the 
value  of  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  my  uplands, 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 

"In  addition  to  these,  they  flirnish  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  the  most  essential  ingredient  for  the 
manure  heap.  A  statement  of  tlie  uses,  to  which 
I  have  appropriated  peat  lands,  and  my  manage- 
ment of  them,  though  very  imperlt^ct,  may  serve 
to  give  you  a  partial  conception  of  their  value  and 
uses,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  you  to  see  how 
important  it  is  that  the  farming  community  should 
have  more  information  on  this  subject. 

"In  the  first  place  they  are  valuable  for  fuel.  I 
have  for  twenty  years  past  resorted  to  my  peat 
meadows  for  fuel.  These,  with  the  prunings  of 
my  fruit  trees,  and  the  brush  from  my  uncleared 
lands,  have  given  me  my  whole  supply.  The 
prunings  and  brush  are  bound  in  bundles,  and 
housed,  and  with  the  help  of  a  small  bundle  of 
these  fiiggots,  and  peat,  a  quick  and  durable  fire 
is  made.  It  gives  a  summer-like  atmosphere,  and 
lights  a  room  better  than  a  wood  fire.  The  smoke 
from  peat  has  no  irritating  efi'ect  upon  the  eyes, 
and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  obstruct  respi- 
ration, like  the  smoke  of  wood  ;  and  it  has  none 
of  that  drying,  unpleasant  eflect  of  a  coal  fire. 
The  ashes  of  peat  are,  to  be  sure,  more  abundant, 
but  not  more  troublesome,  and  are  less  injurious  to 
the  furniture  of  a  room,  than  the  ashes  of  coal. 

"The  best  peat  's  found  in  meadows,  which 
have  for  many  years  been  destitute  of  trees,  and 
brush,  and  well  drained,  and  where  the  suriace 
has  become  so  dry,  and  the  accumulation  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  so  great,  that  but  little 
grass  or  herbage  of  any  description  is  seen  upon 
the  surface.  If  the  meadows  are  suffered  to  re- 
main in  a  wet  and  miry  condition,  the  wild  grasses 
and  coarse  herbage  will  continue  to  crow,  and  the 
peat  be  of  a  light  and  chaffy  texture,  filled  with 
undecayed  fibrous  roots.  By  draining  they  be- 
come hard,  and  the  peat  becomes  compact  and 
solid,  and  the  cutting  out,  and  carryiiiir  off  greatly 
faciiitaled.  A  rod  square,  cut  two  spittings  deep, 
each  spitting  of  the  length  of  eighteen  inches, 
will  give  three  cords  when  dried.  It  may  be  cut 
from  May  to  September.  If  the  weatlier  in  au- 
tumn be  very  dry,  the  best  time  for  cutting  will  be 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. If  cut  the  latter  part  of  summer,  or  early 
in  autumn,  it  dries  more  gradually,  and  is  not  so 
liabl.j  to  crack  and  crumble,  as  when  cut  early  in 
summer.  The  pieces  are  taken  out  with  an  instru- 
ment made  (or  the  purpose,  from  two  to  three  in- 
ches square;  anil  if  of  good  quality  will  shrink 
about  one-half  in  drying.  It  is  coiu-idered  a  day's 
work  lor  a  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse,  to  cat  out  and- 
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epread  a  rod  square.  The  man  cuts  it  out,  and 
Jays  it  upon  a  light  kind  of  drag,  made  ior  the 
purpose,  and  it  is  drawn  ofT  by  ihe  horse,  and 
spread  by  the  boy  as  thick  as  the  pieces  can  lay 
singly.  Afier  becoming  dry  enough  to  handle 
without  breaking,  it  is  made  into  piles,  cob-liouse 
Tashion,  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  pieces  in  a  pile. 
It  will  then  require  about  four  weeks  of  dry  wea- 
ther to  render  it  fit  to  be  housed  for  use.  The  lop, 
or  turf,  is  thrown  back  into  the  pits,  li-om  which 
the  peat  is  taken  ;  and  if  well  levelled,  and  the 
ground  drained,  it  will,  after  the  first  year,  give  a 
large  crop  of  foul  meadow,  or  other  lowland  grass. 
Peat,  taken  from  land  which  lias  been  many  years 
drained,  when  dried,  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  oak 
wood,  and  bears  about  the  same  price  in  the 
market. 

"The  value  of  peat  and  swamp  lands  for  tillage, 
is  now  pretty  well  known,  and  acknowledgf'd. 
Some  years  since,  I  occasionally  sold  to  my  neigh- 
bors a  Jew  rods  of  my  peal  land,  yearly,  to  be  cut 
out  for  ILieJ,  at  three  dollars  per  rod,  being  at  tJie 
rate  of  Jour  Jnmdrcd  and  eighty  dollars  per  acre  ; 
but  finding  lliis  eum  to  be  less  than  its  value  liir 
cultivation,  especially  when  laid  to  grass,  I  liavc 
declined  making  Ibrther  sales  at  that  price.  I 
have  raised  upon  my  reclaimed  meadows,  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  corn,  five  hundred  bushels  oJ"  pota- 
toes, or  from  four  to  five  tons  of  the  best  hay,  at  a 
first  and  second  cutting,  to  the  acre,  at  a  less  expense 
of  labor  and  manure,  than  would  be  required  lo 
produce  half  this  crop  upon  uplands.  To  render 
these  lands  productive,  they  should  l)e  thoroughly 
drained,  by  digging  a  ditch  around  the  margin  of 
the  meadow,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  springs,  and  re- 
ceive the  water,  that  is  continually  flowing  in  from 
the  surrounding  uplands.  If  the  meadow  be  wide, 
a  ditch  through  the  centre  may  he  necessar\%  but 
this  will  be  of  no  use  without  the  border  ditches. 
This  being  thoroughly  done,  and  the  surplus  water 
all  drawn  oil',  the  next  step  is  to  exterminate  the 
wild  grasses,  and  herbage  of  every  kind,  that 
grow  upon  the  surfice.  To  effect  this,  the  method 
heretolbre  irenerally,  and  now  by  some  pursued,  is 
to  cover  with  gravel  or  sand,  top-dress  with  ma- 
nure, sow  the  grass  seed,  and  then  rake,  or  bush  it 
over.  This,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  will  give  a 
good  crop  of  hay  ;  but  after  this  I  have  invariably 
found  that  the  more  coarse  and  hardy  kinds  of 
wild  grass  would  work  their  way  through  the  sand, 
<K  gravel,  and  entirely  supplant  the  cultivated  grass- 
es— when  Ihe  whole  must  have  another  covering, 
or  be  abandoned  as  worthless.  If  to  be  planted 
with  corn,  or  any  of  the  root  crops,"  my  course  has 
been  to  turn  over  the  turf  or  sward  with  a  plough 
having  a  wroualu  iron  share  or  coulter,  ground  to 
a  sharp  edge  in  the  driest  season,  say  in  the  momh 
ofSeptember,  roll  down  as  hard  as  possible,  carry 
on  in  the  winter  a  sufficient  top  dressing  of  com- 
pos', twenty  rart-Ioads  lo  the  acre,  ;uul  in  the 
sprmg  [)lant  with  corn,  or  roots,  without  disturb- 
insi  the  sod.  When  the  corn  or  roots  arc  taken 
ofi",  the  surface  is  made  smooth  with  the  cultivator, 
or  hoe  and  harrow,  and  late  in  November,  or  just 
before  the  heavy  iVosis  set  in,  sow  with  herd's 
grass  and  red-top  seed,  hall'a  bushel  of  the  former 
and  one  bushel  of  the  latter  to  the  acre.  The  field 
is  then  rolled,  which  compleies-lhe  firocess.  If  the 
plough  does  not  turn  the  sods  smooth,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary tolbllow  it  with  the  bog  hoe,  to  level  the 
uneven  p'ares.  By  keening  the  sod  undisturbed 
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in  the  cultivation,  a  more  firm  and  compact  surface 
is  formed,  upon  which  oxen  or  horses  may  work, 
generally,  without  dangerof  miring.  If  the  land  is 
intended  for  grass,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
hoed  crop,  the  turf  is  turned  over  with  the  plough, 
as  before  stated,  in  August  or  Sc[)tember,  or  as 
early  as  the  surliice  becomes  dry  enough  to  admit 
the  oxen  or  horses  upon  it  ;  then  follow  with  the 
bog  hoe,  ond  turn  over  such  parts  as  the  plough 
has  left  unturned,  make  the  whole  sn)ooth  with 
the  hoe,  and  late  in  November,  spread  on  a  top- 
dressing  ofcompost,  not  less  than  twenty  cart-loads, 
made  half  of  loam,  and  half  of  stable  manure,  to 
the  acre  ;  then  sow  the  grass  seed,  and  bush,  and 
roll  down.  If  the  ground  be  miry,  so  as  to  render 
the  use  of  the  plough  impracticable,  the  bog  hoe 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  whole  turned  over  by 
hand,  and  lop-dressed,  and  seeded  to  grass,  as 
above  stated.  The  cost  of  turning  over  with  the 
hoe,  will  be  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  at  the  usual 
price  of  labor.  This  mode  of  culture  complclcly 
subdues  the  natural  wild  grasses,  and  gives  a  com- 
pact and  richsuilace  of  vegetable  mould,  which 
will  give  an  aliundant  crop  of  the  best  English  hay 
for  Jour  or  five  years,  without  the  aid  of  more  ma- 
nure. II'  the  sod  is  disturbed  and  attempted  to  be 
pulverized- in  ihe  course  oj'thc  cultivation,  the  sur- 
face, when  laid  to  grass,  will  be  loose  and  spongy — 
and  extra  top-dressing  of  loam  and  manure  will 
be  required,  and  after  all,  the  surface  will  not  be- 
come so  compact,  nor  the  produce  by  any  means 
so  gieat.  Should  meadows  be  Ibund  too  soft  and 
miry  to  admit  of  their  being  ploughed  in  the  sum- 
mer, or  autumn,  and  the  expense  of  turning  with 
the  hoe  should  be  thought  to  be  too  great,  I  would 
advise  plouirhing  in  the  spring,  when  the  frost  is 
out,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  Jour  inches,  carting  on 
the  manure,  and  then  sowing  or  planting  at  a  con- 
venient and  proper  season,  'i'he  art  of  reclaiming 
these  low  meadows,  consists  in  takinfrofi  all  the  sur- 
plus water  by  judicious  draining,  and  in  thoroughly 
pxterniinaling  the  natural  herbage  and  grasses. 
This  being  efl'ecied,  we  have  our  rich  bottoms, 
equally  as  productive  as  the  deep  alluvials  of  the 
west,  and  obtained  at  a  cost  and  sacrifice  infinilely 
Ices. 

"The  third  particular,  in  which  peat  lands  may  be 
considered  valuable  to  the  farmer,  consists  in  fiir- 
nishing  him  with  a  very  important  ingredient  Jbr 
his  compost.  Peat  is  made  up  principally  of  de- 
composed vegetable  substances,  with  a  portion  ol' 
the  lighter  particles  of  vpiretable  mould,  washed  in 
from  the  surrounding  highlands.  But  when  taken 
fresli  from  the  pit,  it  contains  certain  aniiseptic. 
properties,  injurious  lo  vegetation,  nhich  must  bo 
absorbed.or  neutralized, by  a  coinbinntion  with  other 
substances,  in  order  to  reniier  it  food  for  plant.-'. 
This  may  in  some  measure  be  efl'ecied  by  expo- 
sure lo  the  action  of  the  air  and  frost.  Where  the. 
surrounding  uplands  are  composed  of  gravel  or 
sand,  the  peat  or  swamp  mud  may  be  called  sili- 
cious,  and  is  less  valuable  for  manure,  especially  if 
ihe  adjacent  uplands  rise  abruptly;  when  com- 
posed principnily  of  clay,  the  peat  is  aluminous — 
this  is  lie(piently  found  resting  on  beds  of  marl,  and 
is  considered  much  richer,  and  more  valuable  Jbr 
the  compost  heap. 

"i  have  annually,  for  soiue  years  past,  used  on 
my  farm  some  hundreds  of  loads  oi'  peat  mud, 
which  is  either  thrown  into  my  hogs'ye,  or  mixed 
v.'ilh    I'resh   stable   dung,    or    with   lime.     AVhcu 
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mixed  wilh  green  stable  manure,  the  proportions 
are  two  parts  of  peat  mud  to  one  of  dut.g  ;  and  I 
am  confident,  from  repeated  experimont.'-,  that  a 
load  of  this  compost,  well  mixed  and  fermented, 
will  give  as  great  a  produce,  and  a  more  perma- 
nent improvement  to  the  soil,  than  the  same  quan- 
tity of  stable  manure.  In  this  opinion,  I  am  not 
nlone.  Other  accurate  and  intelligent  cukivators, 
have  made  similar  experiments  with  similar 
result?. 

"The  vegetable  substnnces  of  which  peat  is 
composed  having  been  decomposed  in  stagnant 
water;!,  they  have  not  passed  through  a  putrefac- 
tive fermentation,  and  are  therefore  supposed  to 
retain  much  of  their  natural  oils,  gums  and  acids. 
Peats,  in  this  region,  are  also  supposed  to  contain 
portions  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas,  oxide  of 
iron.  Sic.  This  opinion  is  formed  Irom  noticing 
the  difference  between  the  efTect  produced  by 
using  the  peat  mud  on  ground,  when  first  taken 
out  of  the  meadow,  and  that  which  is  produced 
after  fermentation,  with  stable  manure,  or  by  mix- 
ing it  with  lime.  The  ashes  of  peat  liave  little  or 
no  perceptible  eifects,  v*'hen  used  alone,  but  by 
mixing  them  wilh  lime,  they  become  a  valuable 
manure. 

"That  our  peat  may  possess  other  and  different 
properties,  which  are  in  a  great  or  less  deo-rec  in- 
jurious to  plants,  is  highly  probable.  These  can 
be  detected  and  remedied  only  by  the  aid  of  sci- 
ence. It  is  to  the  agricultural  chemist,  that  the 
practical  farmer  must  look  lor  a  developementof  his 
resources,  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  impede 
his  progress,  and  to  impart  that  inlbrmalion  which 
will  give  confidence  to  action,  and  a  successful  is- 
Eue  to  labor. 

"With  an  earnest  desire  that  you  may  persevere 
in  your  useful  labors, 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

With  the  highest  respect. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Phiwney." 

Having,  two  years  since,  given  Dr.  N.  C.  Keep 
some  instructions,  relating  to  the  management  of 
peat  compost,  that  i>:entleman  communicated  them 
to  his  father,  an  old  and  intelligent  farmer,  resioin^ 
at  Longmeadow,  upon  the  Connecticut  river  ;  and 
the  experimental  trial  having  been  made  to  his 
satislaction,  he  politely  furnishes  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  statistics ; 

"To  Charles  T.  Jackson,  State  Geolo- 
gist, &c. 

"Deal' Sir  : — Being  much  indebted  to  3^ou  for 
information  in  re^jrird  to  the  use  of  peat,  as  a  ma- 
nure, and  the  mode  in  which  its  acid  properties  may 
be  not  only  neutralized,  but  made  a  most  valuable 
food  for  plants,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  in  thelall 
of  1836,  I  took  from  my  bog  about  three  cords  of 
peat,  and  placed  it  in  a  pile  on  the  nearest  solid 
land,  in  the  woods.  It  remained  there  undisturbed 
until  sometime  in  November,  1837.  By  the  ac- 
tii)n  of  the  frost  of  the  precedinu  winter,  and  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  it  had  lost  much  of  its  adhe- 
sive pr.)perty,  and  was  greatly  reduced  in  weight. 

"I  now  brought  it  home,  and  while  one  was  un- 
loading, another  sifted  in  liaie  with  the  hand,  (ii 
having  been  previously  slaked  to  a  fine  powder,) 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  a  cord  of  peat.  Lime 
having  been  thus  scattered   evenly  through  the 


whole  mass,  nothing  (ijrihcr  was  done  to  it  until 
about  the  middle  of  next  iMay.  Observing,  afier 
the  manure  had  been  removed  ll-om  the  barn  yard, 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  from  the 
rains  hud  collected  itself  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
yard,  (say  six  or  ei<iht  barrels,)  1  had  the  peat 
removed  into  it.  The  ffarnet-colored  wash  of 
the  yard  was  rapidly  and  entirely  absorbed.  I  al- 
lowed it  to  remain  in  this  situation  until  the  first  of 
June,  during  which  lime  its  color  had  chanured 
from  mahogany  to  a  jet  black.  Fcrmentaliuii  did 
not  take  place. 

"By  the  successive  action  of  the  frost,  lime,  and 
(he  wash  of  the  yard,  the  sensible  qualities  oi"  the 
peat  had  ver}' much  changetl.  When  first  taken 
li-om  the  bog,  it  was  pulpy  and  very  adhesive — 
could  be  spread  like  butter  ;  now  it  was  a  fine 
powder,  having  entirely  lost  its  peculiar  adhesive 
properties. 

"I  used  the  manure  thus  prepared,  for  squnshea 
— planting  fifteen  rods  of  ground,  very  sand}'  and 
much  exposed  to  drouixht.  After  the  mnnure  had 
been  dropped,  (one  shovel  full  in  a  hill,)  1  sprin- 
kled a  little  lime  in  each  hill,  directly  upon  the 
peat.  Upon  this,  I  planted  the  autumnal  marrow 
sfjuash.  The  seeds  came  up  well,  and  the  plants 
were  of  a  healthy  color.  Some  of  the  plan's  were 
entirely  destroyed,  aiid  all  of  them  badly  eaten  by 
insects;  the  yellow  bug  was  most  def^iructive. 
The  plants,  alter  they  had  recovered  from  this 
sliock,  grew  more  rapidly  than  any  that  I  had  be- 
fore witnessed.  The  color  of  the  vines,  and  the 
rapidity  with  whioli  they  covered  tlie ground,  were 
most  convincing  pr(^ols  to  my  mind  that  they  were 
perfectly  healthy,  and  well  supplied  wilh  nutriment. 
In  the  severe  drought  which  came  on  in  the  sum- 
mer, these  vines,  for  many  weeks,  did  not  appear 
to  suffer,  while  others  of  a  similar  kind  in  the 
neighborhood,  were  dead  and  dying.  The  result 
was,  that  notwithstanding  the  lo.ng  continuance  of 
the  drought,  in  which  nearly  all  our  potatoes,  peas, 
&c,  were  killed,  these  squashes  were  preserved, 
and  yielded  a  middling  crop. 

"I  also  used  the  compost,  as  above,  on  inter- 
vale land,  near  the  Connecticut  river,  soil  alluvial, 
no  stones  or  gravel — can  be  easily  compressed, 
does  not  bake  in  the  sun — has  been  cultivated  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  yielda 
a  very  scanty  crop,  without  manure.  The  com- 
port was  spread  over  the  ground,  and  ploughed  in, 
at  the  rate  of  nine  cords  to  the  acre  of  ground  ; 
thus  prepared,  I  planted  thirty  rods  with  sugar 
beets — distance  between  the  rows,  eighteen  inches 
— hills  eight  inches — one  seed  in  a  hill.  The  seeds 
proved  bad,  not  more  than  one-third  coming  up — 
yet  I  had  116  bushels  of  beets;  while  above  an  acre 
of  the.  same  land,  manured  wilh  the  beet  stable 
manure,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cords  to  the  acre, 
did  not  produce  one  hundred  bushels.  Two  rowa 
of  potatoes  were  planted  next  the  beets;  the  land 
had  been  designed  lor  beets,  and  was  prepared  pre- 
cisely the  same.  Between  these  two  rows  and  more 
than  an  acre  inmicdialely  adjoining,  (where  alaifje 
quantity  of  best  byrn-yard  or  aninsid  niiinure  was 
used,)  there  was  a  very  perceptible  difference  in 
(iivor  of  the  former.  I  also  planted  a  fc;w  hills  of 
potatoes  on  very  sandy  land,  in  the  latter  part  of 
June.  Into  the  hilis  I  put  peat,  which  had  been 
saturated  wilh  lye,  fiom  the  bottom  of  a  soap  tub 
— no  lime.  The  tops  of  these  {jotafoes,  during  the 
whole  drought,   were  of  the  most  living  green 
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and  the  most  luxuriant  growth  that  I  ever  beheld. 
They  were  killed  by  the  fi-ost  in  the  fall,  before 
malurity.     The  potatoes  were  small. 

"In  coiiclusio.'i,  I  would  menliot),  that  I  am  so 
well  pleased  with  the  result  of  these  experimenls 
on  a  email  scale,  that  1  am  now  preparing  one 
hundred  and  fify  cords  of  peat,  and  fifty  casks  of 
Camden  lime,  and  all  the  animal  manure  I  can 
make,  to  enrich  as  fiist  as  possible  ni}- whole  farm. 
^^Expansc,  I  get  out  my  peat  by  ox-team  and 
cart.  'I'hree  n)cn  can,  in  this  way,  get  out  eight 
cords  per  day,  84.00;  f)rice  of  l;me,  81.50  per 
cask.  My  peal  being  three  and  a  hall' miles  lioin 
my  barn,  that  porlicn  ofit  which  I  l»ring  home,  ( 
estimate  to  cost  me,  lor  carting;  one  dollar  per 
cord.  The  peat  and  the  lime  lor  the  compost — 
using  one  third  of  a  cask  of  lime  to  a  cord  of  peat 
— then,  cost  me,  on  the  irrourid  near  the  peat  bog 
— three  cords  of  peat,  B  1-50 — one  cask  of"  lime, 
81.50;  that  which  I  cart  home,  81-00  per  cord 
moie. 

"1  intend  to  put  about  one-sixth  part  of  animal 
manure,  but  as  ii  cannot  be  [)'irchased  in  any  ad- 
equate quantity,  it  is  more  diflicult  to  fix  a  price. 
The  nearest  place  where  livery  stable  manure  is 
sold,  is  lour  miles  ;  price  there,  per  cord,  83.00 — 
cost  of  carting,  81-50, 

Five  cords  of  peat,  delivered,  -  87.-50 
Two  and  one  third  cask  of  lime  delivered,  3.50 
One   cord  livery  stable   manure,      "         4.50 

815.50— 

divided  by  six — the  number  of  cords,  not  estima- 
ting the  increase  of  quantity  from  the  bulk  of  the 
lime — gives  the  cost,  two  dollars  and  fitty-eighl 
cents,  delivered — or  one  dollar  and  (iliy-eight  cents 
per  cord,  at  the  peat  boir. 

(Signed)  Samtel  Keep. 

'^jDear  Sir  : — Herewith  are  the  facts,  collected 
with  care,  at  my  request,  by  my  fit  her,  Samuel 
Keep,  of  Lonirmeadow.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  a  new  era  has  begun  in  agriculture.  The 
quantity  of  one-third  of  a  cask  of  lime  to  a  cord, 
was  selected  in  the  absence  of  chemical  experi- 
ments, to  determine  how  much  was  absolutely 
needed  to  neutralize  the  ulmic  acid,  because  he 
prefers  to  put  on  ten  to  twelve  cords  to  the  acre 
— and  twelve  cords  would  lake  four  casks  of  lime 
to  the  acre.  If  lime  was  as  cheap  a«  in  Maine,  he 
would  probably  have  put  in  more.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  expense  appears  to  be  great,  m_y  liither 
feels  confident  that  he  gets  a  better  article  in  com- 
post at  82-58,  than  the  livery  stables  furnislies  at 
83.00,  with  the  additional  cost  to  him  of  81-50 
for  carting,  making  84.50. 

N.  C.  Keep." 


fourths  the  size  of  those  of  the  multicaulis.  This 
mulberry  I  procured  iiom  Mr.  J.  Mason,  Jr.  of 
George  Town,  D.  C.  and  by  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived iTom  him,  I  am  informed  that  he  has  some 
of  this  variety  from  roots,  8  leet  high,  and  from 
cuttings  but  little  inlerior.  1  presume  they  were 
planted  on  very  rich  soil;  but  its  chief  value  in  my 
view,  consists  not  merely  in  its  large  leaves,  but 
in  its  adaptation  to  poor  soils.  Any  mulberry 
which  does  not  possess  the  latter  quality  will  not 
•suit  a  large  portion  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
My  object  in  writing  is  to  circulate  correct  infor- 
mation, and  whenever  I  find  that  I  have  promul- 
gated an  error,  1  hupe  I  shall  always  possess  the 
Irankness  to  acknowledge  it. 

Layton  Y.  Atkins. 
Stafford,  j^ugust,  1839. 

We  had  received  previously  from  another  highly 
respectable  source  a  commendatory  article  on  the 
Canton  mulberry,  which  we  had  declined  insert- 
ing, because,  first,  one  each,  to  the  same  general 
purport,  had  before  been  published,  and  secondly, 
lest  the  piece  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  a 
salesman's  advertisement  in  disguise — which  we 
woyjd  be  unwilling  should  be  charged  against  any 
article  in  this  journal.  A  place  lor  the  foregoing 
piece  is  claimed,  and  of  course  conceded,  on  the 
ground  of  justice,  and  for  the  correction  of  previous 
error  of  the  writer. — Ed.  F.  R. 


THE    CANTOIV    r.IULBERRY, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

In  my  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  se- 
veral varieties  of  the  mulberry,  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Farmers'  Register,  the  Canton  occu- 
pies the  third  place.  As  its  growth  advances, 
however,  it  appears  to  be  more  valuable,  and  I 
am  constrained  to  place  it  next  to  the  morus  mul- 
ticaulis. It  grows  very  rapidly,  is  easily  propa- 
gated from  cuttings,  and  its  leaves  are  about  three- 


SOILS    ENTIRELY    OP    LIME. 

To  tlic  Editor  of  tlie  Farmars'  Register. 

A  valuable  communication  on  the  subject  of 
lime,  one  of  the  most  interes'ing  to  the  agricultu- 
ral comnmnity  in  your  Register  for  June,  has  in- 
duced me  to  give  you  two  facts  relating  to  that 
species  of  manure,  stimulant,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  termed.  The  first  five  or  six  lines  of  the  above 
communication  induced  me  to  believe  it  would  be 
a  proper  moment  to  give  them  to  your  readers. 
Along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  bay  of 
Mobile,  and  reaching  up  into  the  mouths  of  the  ri- 
vers emptying  into  each,  there  are  formed  extensive 
marshes,  and  islands  entirely  so.  On  those  marshes 
we  frequently  find,  what  are  termed  shell  banks. 
Those  banks  are  at  distant  periods  covered  with 
water,  and  a  deposite  of  black  earth  is  found  more 
or  less  amongst  the  shell  which  is  uniformly  more 
or  less  mouldered.  Some  of  those  banks  are  not 
covered  lor  many  years,  and  in  this  case  indicate 
but  little  earthy  matter  amongst  the  shell.  Oppo- 
site the  town  of  Mobile  one  of  those  banks  is 
found  considerably  elevated  ;  no  person  now  living 
knows  when  it  was  covered  with  water.  Con- 
taining about  one  and  a  half  acre,  it  rises  like  an 
old  remains  of  a  mound.  It  has  been  cultivated 
lor  many  years  ;  when  not  cultivated,  throws  up 
a  singularly  rank  grass  ;  no  spot  of  soil  on  the 
Mississippi  or  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  &c.,  can  exceed 
it  in  producing  annua?  vegetation  of  any  and  every 
plant — beets,  cabbage,  corn,  or  sugar  cane.  Now 
all  persons  who  have  examined  it  are  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  there  cannot  exceed  one-tenth  of  earth, 
or  deposite  amongst  ike  lime  or  shell;  the  last,  when 
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put  through  the  usual  process  makes  the  strongest 
lime. 

In  my  yard  stands  a  mass  of  blocks  of  that  spe- 
cies of  c;ilcareo»s  matter  usually  called  here,  and 
in  Georiria,  where  it  abounds,  '■'■rotten  liviestone,'''' 
the  basis  of  ih«  prnirins.  On  the  top,  and  sides 
of  this  mass,  wiiich  has  been  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, say  twelve  months,  and  considerably 
pulverized  by  the  last  winter's  frosts  and  the  rains 
of  the  season,  is  lound  at  this  time  a  irrowlh  of  tlie 
common  turnip  from  one  to  three  inches  diameter. 
To  talk  of  any  earth  being  amongst  the  rotten 
limestone  would  be  absurd.*  Amongst  the  tur- 
nips is  (bund  cabbage,  and  the  common  ivhite  mus- 
tard, growing  well.  I  give  you  the  facts  as  they 
are  seen  every  day  ;  and  I  conlijss  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  give  ihem  on  reading  communications 
containing  doubts  of  lime  containing  any  of  the 
qualities  of  an  actual  manure,  and  especially  ol 
those  who  contend  it  has  no  such  qualiiie?. 

Agricola. 


PROMISCUOUS. 

For  Uic  FarniPis'  Register. 

Theory. — Amongst  my  readings  on  larming  sub- 
jects, I  frequently  notice  objections  to  theory";  at 
which  I  atn  much  astonished,  for  without  theory 
there  can  be  no  practice.  For  my  own  pan  1  am 
equally  fond  of  theory  and  practice;  if  the  theory 
is  good,  I  put  into  practice,  and  if  the  practice  is 
good,  I  continue  it. 

Practice. — My  practice  is  to  carry  paper  and 
pencil  in  my  pocket,  and  as  an  idea  whicli  I  may 
consider  of  value  occurs,  I  make  notes;  to  which 
notes  the  public  are  welcome,  as  they  cost  nic 
nothing. 

Brake  or  fern. — In  a  late  number  of  the  'Cul- 
tivator,' I  noticed  the  inquiry  "how  shall  I  destroy 
fern?"  which  was  answered  "1  do  not  know,  ex- 
cept by  eradication."  There  are  several  species 
of  fern,  some  of  which  grow  in  warm  chmates 
and  situations  ;  hut  there  are  two  kinds  in  Virfji- 
nia  which  are  considered  pests,  which  grow  only 
in  and  amongst  the  mountains ;  one  a  pest  in  the 
woods,  and  the  other  a  pest  in  the  fields.  That 
which  grows  in  the  woods  arrives  to  the  height  of 
five  leet  or  more,  and  may  easily  be  destroyed  by 
felling  or  belting  the  trees,  provided  the  sunshine 
is  thereby  insured  ;  but  a  thorough  burning  would 
be  a  great  auxiliary  in  this  case.  That  kind  which 
grows  in  fields  is  lound  about  stumps,  rocks,  lorjs, 
fences,  and  branches,  and  if  not  destroyed  vvill 
presently  take  possession  of  a  greater  space  than 
the  landlord  can  conveniently  spare.  Sheep  will 
feed  partially  on  this  fern,  although  other  and  bet- 
ter food  may  be  abundant,  and  I  suppose  it  is  not 
much  disliked  by  any  animal  ;  now  suppose  brine, 
or  fine  salt  be  sprinkled  on  this  lern,  when  cows  or 
sheep,  or  botli,  arc  pastured  in  the  field,  is  it  not 

*  Not  so.  The  specimens  of  the  "rotten  limestone" 
of  Alabama,  forming  the  general  substratum  of  the 
prairie  lands,  which  we  have  analyzed,  contained 
quantities  of  pure  calcareous  earth  (carbonate  of  lime) 
varying  from  72  to  80  per  cent.,  and  other  earths  form- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  20  to  28  percent. 
See  'Essay  on  Calcareous  JVIanures,'  2nd  Ed.  p,  22. — 
pD.  F.  R. 


evident  the  fern  would  be  destroyed  1  The  salt 
alone  would  destroy  the  (ern;  but  that  the  opera- 
lion  may  cost  nothing  it  is  preferalile  that  the  cat- 
tle should  have  the  salt,  or  greater  portion,  and  by 
their  browsing  and  treading  as.^ist  to  destroy  the 
pest?  The  last  mentioned  grows  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches. 

BusJi  hay. — About  two  weeks  past  I  had  many 
large  chestnut  trees  cut  down  lor  the  purpose  of 
making  hay,  but  a  succession  of  rains  ruined  my 
project.  I  did  not,  however,  lose  my  labor,  lor 
the  trees  were  worthless,  consequently  their  de- 
struction was  proper.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
I  intend  again  to  try  the  operation,  not  on  a  large 
scale,  neither  on  the  chesnut,  as  the  burs  are  now 
sufficiently  large  to  be  troublesome  ;  but  on  a  [hw 
younc  poplars  and  linn,  growing  on  land  which  is 
to  be  cleared.  The  trees  will  lie  as  felled  without 
fuither  interruption,  until  the  leaves  appear  sufli- 
ciently  cured  for  keeping,  when  the  twijis  will  be 
broken  olf  by  hand,  and  cast  into  small  piles,  to 
be  further  cured  by  an  additional  day's  sun,  when 
they  will  be  secured  in  the  manner  of  other  hay. 
The  leaves  will  no  doubt  be  better  hay  than  that  of 
common  swamp  grass,  and  the  twigs  will  be  food, 
medicine,  and  manure.  As  to  the  quantity  of  such 
hay  which  may  be  gathered,  I  can,  without  expe- 
rience only,  have  my  opinion,  and  that  opinion  is 
this,  that  where  the  materials  are  abundant,  hay 
can  in  abundance  be  made,  at  a  cheap  rate.  In 
conversation  with  a  neiglibor  a  kw  days  past,  I 
was  inlbrmed  that  he  had,  when  a  boy,  seen  the 
chestnut  hay  made  and  led  to  cows,  which  kept 
them  lilt  throuL^h  the  winter.  When  a  chestnut 
tree  is  cut  down,  the  stump  never  fails  to  hear  a 
great  profusion  of  sprouts,  which  if  taken  off  an- 
nually and  cured,  would  be  excellent  lia}^ 

Cheat. — That  wheat  may  become  cheat,  I  have 
but  very  litjle  doubt;  that  cheat  does  bear  seeds 
and  produce  its  kintl  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  that 
cheat  will  finally  become  a  dwarf  grass,  I  have 
but  little  doubt.  I  once  saw  a  field  of  new  land 
which  had  been  sowed  in  wheat,  and  close  •>;razed 
by  horses,  yield  nothing  but  cheat.  I  have  often 
cut  cheat  lor  hay,  and  have  seen  millions  of  the 
seeds  vegetate  and  produce  their  kind.  I  have 
sometimes  picked  the  large  cheat  and  other  smaller 
kinds,  down  to  the  common  greensward,  and  after 
arranging  I  hem  as  1,  2,  3,  &c.  would  challenge 
any  ordinary  observer  to  dislinguiah  between  any 
two  contiguous  numbers.  This  year  I  had  a  clo- 
ver lot  completely  smothered  by  the  cheat,  the 
seed  of  whicli  was  on  the  ground  last  year,  which 
wishing  to  destroy  I  cut  the  cheat  when  yet  in 
b'oom,  but  I  was  cheated,  lor  the  seeds  are  now 
vegetating.  When  cut  early,  cheat  makes  a  good 
hay,  and  next  year  1  intend  to  cut  so  soon  as  the 
firsi  bloom  appears. 

Ploughing. — The  lower  the  horse  or  ox.  the 
nearer  is  the  draft  to  the  line  of  direction,  conse- 
quently the  less  power  required;  the  taller  the 
horse  or  ox,  the  longer  the  lever,  consequently  the 
less  necessity  lor  the  draft  beini?  in  the  line  of  di- 
rection ;  but  is  it  not  evident  that  if  either  a  low 
or  high  horse  or  ox  be  ploughed  with,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  plough  than  is  customary,  (there- 
by bringing  the  draft  nearer  to  the  line  of  direc- 
tion,) there  would  be  advantage.  I  lake  no  time 
to  make  calculations,  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  ac- 
cording^ to  the  elevation  of  the  shoulder  above  the 
plough  so  the  power ;  if  the  shoulder  could  be 
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broufjlit  to  a  Icvei  with  the  plouirh,  or  directly  iji  ! 
the  luie  of  direclion,  then  no  power  would  be  lost; 
if  elevated  to  45  degree?,  then  hall  power  is  lost; 
if  to  90  degrees  tlien  there  is  no  power. 

^Wcr.— Elder  is  considered  a  great  pest,  but  it 
is  a  good  Iboii  tor  sheep,  and  so  long  as  they  stay 
amongst  it  they  are  secure  from  flies. 

Improvement  by  oats. — 1  have  this  year  turned 
under  fallow  about  25  acres  of  oats,  a  portion  of 
which  was  treated  in  the  same  method  last  year  ; 
the  yield  of  which  last  mentioned  was  about  thrice 
as  much  as  last  year,  and  twice  as  nnicli  as  that 
adjoining.  The  second  crop  is  now  growing  finely, 
and  if  they  can  siiortly  have  tlie  benefit  of  two  or 
lliree  showers  of  rain  I  may  make  hay  of  some  of 
the  best. 

Red  [or  earth]  ivorms. — Nature  orders  all  things 
right ;  hence  stilf  grounds  are  made  the  natural 
abode  of  the  red  worm.  Immediately  afier  a 
shower  of  rain,  every  worm  bores  one  or  more 
holes  through  the  soil,  and  Irequently  comes  on  the 
surface,  by  which  means  the  superabundant  water 
is  absorbed.  As  the  water  subsiiles  the  worms 
again  enter  the  earth,  and  the  air  (bllowing,  the 
grass  or  other  crop  is  doubly  invigorated.  Man 
generally  orders  matters  wrong;  for  instead  of 
manuring  his  clay  for  the  purpose  of  breeding 
those  worms,  he  suft'ers  his  hogs  to  nm  thereon 
when  the  ground  is  wet,  by  the  rooting  of  which, 
and  destruction  of  worms,  the  irround  is  doubly 
damaijed.  As  to  the  grub  worm,  they  are  the 
offspring  of  slovenly  farmin£r ;  and  a  sloven  de- 
serves all  the  damage  they  will  do  him. 

Chinese  tree  corn. — From  what  I  see  and  hear 
of  this  corn,  the  American  tree  corn  is  far  prefera- 
r.ble.  The  Baden  corn  seems  to  be  prelerable  to 
the  tree  corn.  The  Chinese  corn  is  nevertheless 
valuable  wh^n  sown  broadcast  and"  cut  as  green 
fodder.  JMouktaiiveer. 

jiugust,  1839. 


Iburth  as  much  as  they  have  now  done,  all  other 
things  being  equal.  So  much  for  my  tittle  wheat 
crops,  which  I  have  not  detailed  inminutiaj.  Our 
prospect  of  a  good  corn  crop  thus  fiir  is  promisiuff. 
In  conclusion  1  do  Conscientiously  and  firmly  believe 
that  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  manner  or  me- 
thod of  improving  our  lands,  is  by  the  aid  ol'  cal- 
careous manures,  when  done  judiciousi}-. 

R.     W.    SlI.VESTlCR. 


"WHEAT    OX     CLOVER,    AND     LIIMING,    IN     NOR- 
FOLK   COUNTY. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Norfolk  county,  July  23rd,  1S39. 
I  am  now  getting  out  my  little  crop  of  wlieat, 
and  have  already  cleaned  out  118  bushels,  and 
feel  confident  of  30  to  40  more,  which,  by  tlte  w-aV; 
is  a  great  crop  for  this  section  of  country,  espe- 
cially, li-om  about  seven  acres  of  land.  Last  year  I 
produced  from  a  small  piece  of  land  not  exceed- 
ing four  and  a  half  acres,  sown  with  five  and  a 
half  bushels  of  seed  exactly,  ninety-two  and  a  half 
bushels  of  good  clean  wheat.  In  sheer  justice, 
however,  to  you  and  your  works,  I  must  say  that 
the  most  credit  (if  there  be  any)  is  due  to  you  and 
them,  especially  to  your  work  on  calcareous  ma- 
nures. Afier  reading  and  studying  that  and  some 
of  your  first  numbers  of  the  Register,  I  was  satis- 
fied that  by  lime  I  could  make  clover,  with  a  little 
farm  pen  manure  in  addition  ;  and  fi'om  inlbrma- 
tion  derived  from  various  sources,  I  learned  that 
the  practice  of  the  best  wheat  farmers  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  was  to  sow  wheat  on  a  clover 
lay;  I  have  pursued  it  so  far  on  a  small  scale, 
with  complete  success.  For  I  am  confident  from 
some  tew  previous  trials,  without  the  aid  of  lime 
and  clover,  the  two  crops  I  have  mentioned  would 
»ot  have  turned  out  more  than  one-third  or  one- 


P^ROFITS  OF  FAR3UNG. 

From  tlie  New  England  Farmer, 

IMuch  discussion  and  conversation  have  been 
had  upon  this  subject.  We  do  not  mean  to  enter 
fully  or  much  at  la>rge  upon  a  subject  which  le- 
quires  to  be  examined  in  various  aspects  and  rela- 
tions, in  order  that  an  enlightened  and  well-jbunded 
judgment  may  be  made  up;  and  especially  in  or- 
der that  we  may  not  lead  to  any  false  inferences 
of  its  unprofitableness,  nor  encourage  anv  Itilla- 
cious  expectations  as  to  any  advantage's,  (we 
mean  pecuniary  advantages,)  to  be  derived  from 
it.  The  erroneous  o[)inions  and  calculations  which 
have  been  lonned  in  this  matter,  have  led  to  most 
painful  results,  to  serious  losses,  and  to  bitter  and 
vexaiious  disHppoini meats.  We  Know  a  ifentle- 
inan  who  tried  fiirmingonan  extensive  and  exper- 
imental scale,  whose  auihoriiy  is  often  quoted  as  as- 
seriiniT  tliat  "in  agriculture  two  and  two  do  not 
make  four."  VVe  understand  it  to  be  implied  in  this 
calculation  respecting  the  profitable  results  of  agri- 
culture, or  a  fair  return  for  ihe  expenditure  of  labor 
and  I  he  investment  ofcapital, are  not  hkely  to  be  ver- 
ified as  in  the  oiher  business  pursuits  of  life.  We  do 
not  admit  the  axiom  in  any  fair  sense.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  does  justice  to  agriculture;  and 
no  small  experience  and  some  obse"lvaiion  satisfy 
us,  that  circumstances  being  equal,  farming  would 
furnish  as  liiir  a  compensation  for  labor,  ami  as 
as  ample  a  dividend  upon  the  capital  invested,  as 
the  common  trades  which  men  engaije  in,  and 
and  even  the  pursuits  of  mercantile  and  commer- 
cial life.  Of  course  we  except  all  extraordinary 
cases  of  good  fortune,  and  all  matters  of  gamblini'' 
and  speculation.  "^ 

The  returns  of  most  crops  strike  one  someiimes 
with  astonishment;  and  would,  if  taken  as  a  test, 
lead  to  the  most  delusive  expectations.  A  grain 
of  seed  sometimes  returns  one  hundred  fold;''and 
this  being  sown  a  second  year,  would  perhaps  give 
ten  thousand  fold,  and  so  on  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 
Twenty  bushels  of  potatoes  planted  willfi-equently 
yield  four  hundred  busliels,  that  is  twenty  fo'r 
one.  A-  bushel  of  wheat  sown  olientimes  returns 
thirty  bushels.  A  peck  of  Indian  corn  planted  will 
often  produce  sixiy  l)usliels,lhat  is  two  hundred  and 
l'ji,ty  for  one.  A  pound  of  carrot  seed  orofruta 
baga,  which  costs  a  dollar,  will  produce  six  or  nine 
hundred  bushels  of  roots  worth  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  proceeds  in  tliis  case  seem  enormous, 
and  yet  they  iflre  constantly  realized,  and  olien,  it 
must-be  admitted,  at  a  comfiaratively  small  ex- 
pense. But  no  confident  conclusions  on  the  pro- 
fits of  farming  are  tojie  drawn  fi-o.-n  such  results 
as  these.  So  many  circumstances  of  abatement  en- 
ter info  the  case,  that  if  these  are  the  only  elements 
given  in  the  case,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
would  give  the  most  egrcgioiisly  erroneous  and 
deceptive  results. 

We  arc  not  to  look  to  agriculture  for  any  extra- 
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ordinary  or  sadJen  gains,  as  (or  example,  like 
drawing  tiie  capital  prize  in  a  lottery  wliere  fiiere 
are  two  blanks  to  a  prize;  like  some  suci.'e.'^sru! 
East,  India  voyage,  where  the  sale  of  the  cargo 
yields  a  net  profit  of  one  linndred  per  cent;  or  hke 
Fome  sudden  rise  in  the  storks,  or  some  monopo- 
lized ariicle  of  produce,  where  a  shrewd  op'.'raiion 
draws  its  thouyanJs,  or  twenties  oi'ihousaruls,  into 
our  pockets.  But  that  skill,  experienr.e.  as>iduiiy; 
and  industry  will,  in  agriculiure,  yield  aliiir,  and  to 
a  reasonable  mind  an  ample  coiDpensaiion,  there 
are  too  miny  and  reiterated  prouts  to  aduiil  even 
of  a  doubt. 

As  we  said  in  the  beijinning,  we  do  not  design 
at  this  time  to  go  largely  into  this  subject,  and 
we  refer  to  it  in  particular  at  this  time,  (or  the  sake 
ol'  relatmg  some  parts  o("  a  conversation  which  we 
once  had  with  a  respectable  and  independent  but 
com[)laining  I'armerin  our  own  despised  state. 

This  man  then  had  a  farm  which  was  liilly  val- 
ued at  four  thousand  dollars.  The  (iiiher,  who 
had  given  the  farm  to  the  son,  had  begun  life  wiih- 
oul  a  dollar,  had  run  into  debt  for  a  large  part  ol 
the  purchase  money,  but  had  somelinie  since, 
while  he  supported  his  family,  earned  li-om  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  farm,  sufficient  to  pay  for  it.  With- 
out any  incumbran  e  he  had  then  put  it  into  his 
son's  possesion,  and  now  lived  with  him  under  the 
eame  roof. 

Said  the  son.  Farming  is  a    miserable  business! 

But  why  so?  Let  ns  look  into  ihis  inaiter. 
What  is  ihe  estimated  value  of  your  farm? 

Four  thousand  ilollars. 

Is  il  iricreasiuix  in  value? 

Yes;  by  its  favorable  location,  and  by  every  im- 
provement that  is  ma  le  upon  it. 

Do  you  net  all  the  produce  from  it  wliich  it  can 
be  luade  to  yield? 

No,  not  one-third.  It  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acre.s.  At  least  (illy  acres  of  it  are  in 
wood,  and  a  considerable  portion  in  pasture.  Be- 
sides ihat,  I  have  several  acres  ol  peat  bog,  whi(di 
might  be  redeemed  and  brought  into  English 
grasses. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  wood  land? 

We  supply  our  family  with  fuel,  and  besides 
this  the  growth  of  the  wood  and  the  hoop  poles 
which  we  obtain  from  it,  pays  a  large  interest 
upon  the  current  value  of  Ihe  land,  so  that  we 
consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  parts  of 
the (arm. 

Have  you  done  any  thing  to  improve  your  pas- 
ture lands? 

No — I  suppose  I  ouffht  to.  I  tried  one  hundred 
weisfit  of  plaster  spread  upon  a  part  of  it,  and  the 
effects  were  visible  as  faras  the  land  could  t)eseeri; 
but  then  after  that,  plaster  rose  half  a  dollar  on  a 
ton,  and  1  thouubt  I  would  not  get  any  more. 
Then  the  huckleberry  bushes  and  the  sweet  lern, 
and  the  rushes  and  alders  have  come  in  so  that  I 
cannot  keep  so  much  stock  as  I  could  formerly. 

Have  you  attempted  any  improvement  upon 
your  bog  meadows? 

No— sometimes  I  have  thought  T  would.  My 
neighbor  J.  B.  has  redeemed  eight  or  ten  acres, 
and  now  gets  two  tons  and  a  half  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  herds  grass  and  clover  and  red-tnp  of  the 
best  quality,  where  formerly  he  got  scarcely  any 
thina;  but  tJien  itcost  him  atleast  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  dollars  an  acre  to  drain  and  manure  it;  and  he 
will  have  to  top-dress  it  at   least  once  in  five 


years,  or  it  will  never  hold  out.  Then  too,  he  has 
put  on  at  least  half  a  bushel  or  more  of  grass  seed 
to  the  acre;  and  grass  seed  which  I  used  to  buy  for 
twelve  cents  a  pound,  or  two  dollars  and  a  half  per 
bushel,  is  now -twenty  cents  a  pound,  and  herds 
grass  three  dollars  per  bushel.  Then  loo,  labor  is 
BO  hiijh,  I  cannot  afiord  to  hire. 

H  ive  you  plenty  of  nianu/e? 

No;  thai  is  a  iireat  want.  I  have  a  bog  hole 
where  I  suppose  I  could  get  two  hundred  loads  a 
year,  but  then  I  should  have  to  go  mure  than  a 
mill!  liir  it,  and  ii  is  wet  work.  1  have  not  any  of 
the  advantages  which  the  farmers  who  live  with- 
in six  or  seven  miles  of  Boston,  and  can  go  in 
and  buy  a  load  ofirood  dun<T  whenever  they  want. 

Do  you  know  what  these  farmers  have  to  pay  tor 
manure  in  Boston? 

'  Why,  yesL  1  hav'e  been  told  they  have  to  give 
sometimes  three  to  five  dollars  a  cord  at  the  sta- 
bles. Sometiiues  our  tayern  keeper  sells  a  lew 
loads,  but  he  asks  five  dollars  a  cord. 

Have  you  a  barn  cellar? 

No.  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  n  very 
good  thing,  and  my  barn  is  well  situated  liir  one; 
but  then  it  would  cost,  besides  what  work  I  should 
do  with  my  own  team,  full  fifty  dollars  to  make  one. 

Do  you  keep  cows? 

Yes,  I  keep  some  just  to  eat  up  our  coarse  fod- 
der; but  our  women  folks  do  not  like  dairy 
work,  so  we  buy  our  butter  and  sell  our  milk  to 
ihe  milk-man  (or  eleven  cents  a  gallon. 

J)o  you  keep  swine. 

Only  one  or  two  lor  our  own  pork.  We  do  not 
have/any  skim-inilk  or  butter-milk  lor  them.  Be- 
sides there  is  no  ijreat  profit  in  fatting  hogs.  They 
Will  noi  mucbi  more  than  pay  for  wdiat  li^iitl  they  will 
eat.  I  know  they  will  make  a  large  quantity  of 
manure,  but  then  you  must  cart  in  a  great  deal  of 
s'ull'  into  iheir  pens  or  else  they  carVt  make  any. 
But  come!  i  must  show  you  a  sow  I  have  got : 
shi'  is  only  fifieen  ninnths  old,  and  I  sold  her  pigs 
f)r  more  than  forty  dollars.  I  su|)pnse  I  shall  make 
her  weigh  four  hundred  in  the  fall. 
^Do  you  raise  your  own  grain  and  potatoes? 

Not  all.  I  r,use  about  three  acres  of  corn  and 
about  as  n)uch  rve,  an<l  about  six  hundred  bush- 
els ofpotaioes.  We  sell  hay  and  buy  (ienesee  flour. 
We  have  tried  wheat,  but  f^ometimes  it  is  blasted; 
and  it  don't  make  white  flour;  and  our  women 
folks  sayihat  they  cannot  make  handsome  pie- 
crust or  white  bread  with  it. 

How  many  have  you  in  your  family? 

I  have  a  wile  and  eight  children,  and  my  father 
liv^es  with  me. 

Have  you  any,  trade? 

No;  I'have  noihinii  but  my  firrn. 

Does  your  farm  support  your  lamily  and  pay  your 
labor? 

Why,  j'es!  I  have  nothing  else,  excepting  a 
little  interest  that  comes  from  some  money  which 
I  received  (or  the  sale  of  wood  from  the  (arm, some- 
time afjo,  which  came  to  about  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  wliich  I  put  out  at  interest.  We  sell 
ennuiih  produce  from  the  farm  to  pay  our  hired 
labor,  which  co>ts  about  a  bandied  dollars  per  year, 
ami  our  store  bills  and  taxes. 

We  have  very  much  abridged  this  conversation, 

and  we  shall  leave   it  without    (iiriher   comment. 

But  here  is  a  husbandman  on  a  farm  valued  at  four 

thousand  dollars,  not  producing   more  than  one- 

!  third  of  what  it  might    be  made  to  produce,  yet 
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siippnrlino;  a  family  of  eleven  person.-;  ancl  pnyins 
nli  expenses,  oxcepliiiiT  the  labor  and  superinten- 
deiice  ofone  man,  nnd  the  l.'irm'irradiially  increa?inij 
in  value  by  every  expeiniilure,  however  small,  !br 
its  inij)rovemeni;  this  man  too,  not  u'orkinir  hall 
ihe  time,  an<l  he  and  his-  family  livintr  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  luxuries,  il'they  ch')ose  to  have 
ihem,  which  they  can  reaponablv  ask.  Lef  Piudi 
a  man  if  he  will,  take  his  Hvo  hundred  and  (brty 
dollars  int^ome  and  labor  no  more  hours  than  he 
(ioes  in  th'i  country,  and  fjo  in'o  Boston  and  try 
to  .support  his  flimily  tht»re.  The  end  ol"  the  year 
would  show  iiim  a  re^uh  whiidi  woidd  make  him 
ashanied  to  complain  of  his  present  ronihlion. 
His  whole  money  income  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  would  scarcel}'  pay  for  his  fuel,  his  tax- 
es, and  the  rent  of  a  ten-t'ioier.  What  an  evil 
it  is  that  our  farmers  do  not  know  their  bles^intrs! 

H.  C. 


URATE  AXD  POUDUETTE. 

From  llie  Long  Iflnnd  Star. 

On  Thursday  last  the  Mayor  ami  Aldermen  of 
New-Y')rk  were  invited  with  other  ajenilemen,  to 
visit  the  unfinished  works  nowerectinj  (bra  Urate 
and  Poudrette  eslablishment.  They  arc  situated 
at  Lotli,  New  Jersey,  on  the  flats  of  the  Ilnckensafk 
river,  near  the  line  of  the  Newark  Rail-Roful,  on 
lands  of  Anthony  Dey,  Esq.  Mr.  Barlhelemy,  who 
first  introduced  from  France  this  mode  ofpreparinir  j 
manure,  was  of  the  parly,  and  together  with  Mr. 
Dey,  ready  to  give  all  necessary^  information  of 
the  plans  of  the  compan}-. 

The  main  building,  situated  at  a  good  landino-, 
and  distant  from  atiy  other  house,  is  150  feet  in 
lenirih,  and  is  made  water-tiirht,  for  the  reception 
of  15,000  bushels  of  the  materia!  in  itsoriirinal  state. 
Here  it  receives ii  mixture  intended  lo  render  it  in 
cX  great  measure  inodorous,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
drying  process.  There  are  lame  drying  platforms 
to  be  covered  with  moveable  roofs,  likesalt  v.'orks, 
where  the  material  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  iifier 
draining  off  the  liquid  parts,  which  fornis  what  is 
called  urafe.  Above  the  main  cistern  are  lofs  for 
the  stowage  of  the  article  in  its  finished  and  un- 
finished state.  On  the  wharf  arc  two  lines  of  mil 
way  inclining  towards  the  buildinss  and  connected 
therewith,  lo  convey  all  articles  from  the  deck  of 
the  steam-boat  to  the  buildings. 

We  were  shown  on  board  the  steamboat  several 
tubs  of  which  a  great  number  are  in  course  of 
manulacture.  They  hold  three  bush.els  each,  with 
close  and  tiLrht  covers  secured  by  an  iron  clasp. 
It  is  intended,  if  the  city  authorities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  shall  lend  their  aid,  to  change  essen- 
tially the  modeofoperations  ofihe.nin;htscaventjers 
whose  very  ners^sa?-?/ duties  are  always  inconve- 
nient and  offensive  to  the  citizens.  The  titiht  tubs 
are  to  tfe  used  insiead  of  being  emptied  into  ihe 
docks  as  heretofore;  they  will  be  put  on  the  deck 
ofa  steamboat,  or  other  boats,  stationed  in  d'frerent 
parts  of  the  cit}^,  to  be  towed  away  in  the  tnorninu 
to  this  great  establishment  at  Lodi.  The  company 
are  making  all  their  preparations  on  a  larixe  scale 
and  appear  to  have  the  means  and  the  disposition 
to  drive  the  business  etfectuallj^ 

It  is  difficult  lo  conceive  of  any  improvement 
combining  more  directly  the  interest  and  conve- 


nience of  the  city  and  countr}'.  The  docks  have 
been  made  offensive  and  unhealthy,  and  must  often 
1)6  cleared  out  bv  mud  machines — ihe  fish  in  the 
cars  rendered  o!  jeciiouTttile,  and  thousands  who 
live  on  shipboard,  offended  by  the  slate  of  the 
(locks.  Ifall  these  evils  can  be  remedied,  and  the 
2reaf  nuisance  of  the  cities  be  required  and  de- 
manded by  the  country,  it  will  form  a  combination 
of  heuefiis  most  devoutly  lo  be  wished."  One  great 
objection  to  city  residences  will  he  in  a  measr;re 
removed,  and  it  will  probably  lead  to  improvements 
in  dwellings  and  yards. 

We  have  heretofore  published  much  evidence 
from  practical  airrieulturists,  of  the  good  eHect  of 
the  manulacfurrd  ariicles.  "^I'hatthey  are  portable 
in  bags  and  barrels  without  being  offensive,  is  also 
well  known.  There  are  two  companies  now  in 
operation  in  New  York,  who  are  at  variance  in 
interest,  and  whose  advertisements  may  be  seen 
in  our  folumns.  The  public  are  not  interested  in 
tiipjr  differences,  and  if  competition  should  t'row 
out  of  It,  probably  the  jrreat  conmmnity  would  be 
all  the  better  served,  and  at  cheaper  rates.  It  can- 
not be  doubled  that  the  Conmion  Council  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  will  give  every  possible  aid 
and  encnuraL''em'?nt  to  this  most  interesting  branch 
ol' ^'iiilernal  improvement.''' 


OK  TIIK  PUOPAT.ATIOX    A^D    CtJLTIVATION   OF 
Till':  QUINCE  TREE. 

From  tlie  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

The  quince  is  a  very  beautiiijl  tree  when  in 
flower,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  autumn,  hifrhly 
ornamental.  It  derives  its  name  from  Cydon,  a 
town  of  Crete,  famous  for  this  fruit;  whence  its 
generic  name  Cydonia. 

The  tribes  are  easily  raised  by  layers,  or  by  cut- 
tings, taken  from  the  tree  in  April.  Select  a  shady 
place  in  order  to  plant  Ihem  in  rows,  at  about  a 
fiiot  apart  from  each  other,  and  about  four  inches 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows  ;  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  <iround  rotten  leaves,  or  manure, 
when  the  planlinir  is  finished,  which  will  keep  the 
fjround  li'om  sudden  drought;  also,  wafer  occasion- 
ally, if  there  should  be  a  continuance  of  dry  wea- 
ther. 

The  year  following,  those  that  are  well  rooted 
may  be  planted  out  in  May,  and  those  that  are 
not  should  remain  another  year.  They  may  also 
be  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  :  and  these 
trees  will  bear  fruit  sooner,  and  are  generally 
thought  to  be  more  prolific,  than  those  raised  by 
any  other  method. 

The  best  sort  fijr  planting  is  the  Portugal,  being 
hiirhly  prized  for  baking  or  stewing.  It  is  ofa  fine 
purple  color  when  dressed,  and  is  much  better  for 
marmalade  than  any  of  the  other  varieties.  The 
oblons  or  pear  quince,  and  the  apple  qui  nee,  are  also 
cultivated  for  fiimily  use  ;  but  the  Portugal  sort  is 
in  the  greatest  repute,  either  for  cooking  or  pre- 
serving. 

The  quince  free  may  be  pruned  much  in  the 
same  way  as  yoix  would  prune  an  apple  tree, 
taking  care  to  cut  out  all  the  old  diseased  and  dead 
wood,  and  the  cross  branches  in  the  middle  of  the 
tree,  which  injure  each  other  by  friction.  Old 
trees  are  very  apt  to  have  rough  bark  ;  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  should  be  shaved  off'  with  a  draw 
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knife,  and  the  stems  washed  over  with  soap-suds 
and  tobacco  water.  The  trees  \vill  thrive  in  ahnost 
any  kind  ofsoil;  bui  grow  the  best  in  a  deep  loamy 
soil,  with  ratlier  a  moist  bottom. 

The  quince  tree  also  makes  excellent  stocks,  on 
which  to  gralt  pears,  in  order  to  obtain  dwarftrees; 
for  this  purpose  they  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings put  in  as  before  recommended.  Tiie  trees 
may  be  budded  thesecond  orthird  year,  accordmg 
to  the  growth  they  have  mace. 

This  fruit  is  but  little  cui(iva!ed,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, always  commands  a  high  price  in  our  mar- 
ket:  it  is  as  easily  grown  as  any  other  fruit,  and 
does  well  in  situations  where  other  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  will  not  thrive.  A  little  more  attention  to 
their  cultivation,  and  a  very  iiandsome  profit  could 
be  realized  irom  a  limited  piece  of  ground. 

Yours,  J.   VV.  RussEL. 

Mount  j^ubiirn,  Cambridge,  July,  1S39. 


SPECIFICATON  OF  A  PATENT  FOR  MANCFAC- 
TUUIXG  SUGAR  FROM  BEETS. 

Granted  to  Joseph  Hard,  Jr.,  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, July  26lh,  1S3S. 

To  all  whom  It  may  concern:  Be  it  known,  that 
1,  Joseph  Hurd,  jr.,  of  Boston,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  have  invented  an  improved  mode 
ot  manufacturing  sugar  from  beets,  by  which  the 
process  is  so  much  lacilitated  as  to  enable  every 
cultivator  to  perlbrm  it  in  his  own  family,,  with 
great  economy  and  efficiency;  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed not  being  costly  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  operation  being  carried  on,  princi])al!y,  by 
means  of  such  utensils  as  every  farmer  already 
possesses. 

'i'he  beets,  after  being  taken  from  the  ground, 
and  treed  from  all  extraneous  matter,  are  to  be  cut 
into  slices,  the  thickness  of  which  should  not  much 
exceed  the  eigth  of  an  inch.  I  have  invented  a 
machine  for  the  purpose  ol"  performing  this  opera- 
tion, which  is  more  elective  than  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  and  for  which  I  have  ob- 
tained letters  patent  of' the  United  States.  The 
beets  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  ns  soon  as 
fhey  are  perleclly  matured,  and  are  to  be  then 
stored  in  a  cellar,  or  other  suitable  place,  as  other- 
wise ihey  rapidly  undergo  a  change  unfavorable  to 
the  production  of  sugar;  they  are  lo  remain  in  this 
situation  untd  the  arrival  of  the  time  lor  slicing 
and  drying  them.  The  proper  period  for  this  ope- 
ration is  the  earliest  season  of  frost;  as,  in  my 
process,they  are  to  be  exposed  to  a  !i-eezing  temper- 
ature, so  as  to  freeze,  and  dry  them  in  the  air  im- 
mediately after  they  are  cut.  This  freezing  is  an 
esseniial  point  in  my  process;  this,  together  with 
the  dispensing  with  "the  use  of  lime,  and  the  pro- 
ducing of  sugar  without  molasses,  may  be  deno- 
minated its  characieristic  features.  To  dry  the 
beets  alter  slicing  them,  tliey  may  be  spread  out 
upon  laths,  or  upon  netting,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner in  which  they  will  be  most  completely  exposed 
to  the  frost,  and  to  the  wind;  the  desiccation,  when 
sliced  as  above  directed,  requires  but  a  short  space 
of  time,  and  is  etl'ected  wiihout  injury  to  the  sac- 
charine principle.  After  l)ciiig  thus  frozen  and 
dried,  the  subsequent  sleps  of  the  process  may  be 
performed  at  any  time,  as  not  the  slightest  injury 


will  result  liom  keeping  the  beets  in  a  dry  state  for 
any  length  of  time. 

When  it  is  desired  to  proceed  to  obtain  the  sugar 
from  the  beets  immediately,  they  may  be  subjected 
to  the  fi-eezing  process  only,  then  thawed,  and  sub- 
mitted to  pressure;  ihey  will  then  readily  yield  the 
greater  part  of  their  juice,  which  they  would  not 
have  done  if  pressed  prior  to  their  being  iVozcn. 
The  pressed  slices,  with  the  residuum  of  the  sugar 
contained  in  them,  may  afterwards  be  dried,  and 
ke[)t  as  food  for  cattle. 

When  the  sugar  is  to  be  extracted  from  the 
dried  beets,  which  may  be  done  at  any  season, 
they  are  to  be  steeped  in  pure  water,  which  will 
take  up  all  the  soluble  matter,  an  effect  consequent 
upon  the  change  produced  in  the  beet  by  freezing. 
The  quantity  of  water  need  only  be  such  as  shall 
suffice  to  cover  the  beets,  and  may  be  about  one- 
half  of  that  which  was  lost  in  the  process  of  dry- 
ing. The  soluble  materials  consist  principally  of 
the  sugar,  the  mucilage,  and  a  portion  of  coloring 
matter.  To  free  the  sugar  from  the  mucilage  and 
coloring  mitter,  I  generally  acidulate  the  water 
before  pouring  it  upon  the  dried  beets,  by  adding 
to  it  a  minute  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  this  catinot  be  easily  designated,  otherwise 
tlian  by  observing  that  it  shall  be  no  greater  than 
shall  suffice  to  render  the  acid  t:iste  just  perceptible. 
Someiimee  F  add  the  water  alone,  and  after 
allowing  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  it  to  take  up 
all  the  soluble  matter,  which  may  be  from  three  to 
four  hours  when  cold  water  is  used,  but  a  iniich 
shorter  period  will  suffice  v/ith  hot  water,  I  drain 
off,  and  press  out  the  solution  from  the  residual 
matter,  and  then  add  thereto  the  sulphuric  acid, 
as  before  directed.  In  the  former  mode  but  little 
of  the  mucilage  and  coloring  matter  is  taken  into 
solution;  in  the  latter,  they  are  precipitated,  or 
so  far  disengaiied  frotn  their  combination  with  the 
sugar,  that  they  separate  in  the  form  of  scum, 
and  are  readily  removed  when  the  liquid  is  boiled. 

The  liquid  tlnis  prepared,  is  to  be  put  into  a 
boiler,  and  placed  over  a  fire, a  portion  of  the  white 
of  eggs,  or  other  fining,  being  added.  When 
brought  to  a  boiling  heat,  a  scum  will  rise,  which 
is  to  be  removed  after  damping,  or  taking  the  kettle 
from,  the  fire,  which  is  to  be  lopeated  as  long  as 
any  scum  rises. 

The  next  operation  is  to  filter  the  liquor  through 
animal  charcoal,  (ivory  or  bone  black.)  A  stratum 
of  tvvo  or  three  inches  in  thickness  will  suffice  (or 
every  useful  pur[)ose,  when  the  previous  prepara- 
tion has  been  used  as  above  directed.  Tlie  sirop 
will  come  through  perfectly  fine,  and  nearly  as 
colorless  as  uater;  lher.»  will,  however,  be  a- very 
slight  yellowish  green  tinge,  resulting,  apparently, 
Horn  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  principle  in  the 
beet;  this  material  separates  when  crystallization 
takes  place;  although  its  quantity  is  minute,  and 
iis  weight  scarcely  appreciable,  it  will,  if  left 
among  the  crystals,  occasion  an  adhesion  of  the 
particles^and  a  tendency  to  deliquescence;  it-shouM 
therefore  be  got  rid  of,  and  this  is  easily  eflected. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pour  a  quantity  of  white 
sirop  upon  the  crystallized  sugar  afierit  has  been 
pressed,  so  as  to  moisten  it  throughout,  and  then 
press  it  again.  This  operation  requires  but  little 
time,  and  should  be  repeated  until  the  sugar  is  fit 
to  pack. 

"^i'he  evaporating  of  the   water  from  the  sugar, 
preparatory  to   its  crystallization,  may  be  in  great 
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part  performed  over  an  open  fire  without  danjrer 
of  injury  ;  it  may  be  completed  by  placing  tlie  eva- 
poraiiijir  pan  in  a  ve,ssel  of  water  itept  at,  about 
150°  oi"  Falirenheii's  thermometer.  When  this 
is  perlbrmed  early  in  the  season,  or  by  talcinfj^ 
beets  wliirii  have  been  li-ozen  and  dried  at  the 
proper  time,  there  will  not  be  the  smallest  portion 
of  molasses  produced,  the  whole  of  the  sugar 
beintr  crysiallizable.  In  very  cold  weather,  a  large 
part  of  the  water  may  be  removed  in  the  form  of 
ice,  by  allowlnff  it  to  lieeze,  and  nu:ch  labor  and 
luel  lie  thus  saved. 

When  ihc  clarified  simp  is  sufilciently  concen- 
trated, small  brilliant  crystals  will  appear  upon  the 
siiles  and  bollom  of  the  vessel,  and  a  crust  soon 
forms  over  the  surface  of  the  liquor;  the  crystals 
go  on  increasing  in  size,  and  that  portion  of  the 
sirop  from  which  the  air  is  excluded  continues  in  a 
per((»ctly  clear  and  liquid  state;  but  if  the  eirop  be 
at  this  lime  stirred,  it  becomes  opaque,  and  of 
milky  whiteness;  a  deposition  of  fine  white  sugar 
then  tak-es  place,  and  whatever  of"  impurity  may 
have  remained  in  the  liquor  will  rise  to  the  surface; 
this  portion  crystallizes  more  slowly  iharr  the  other, 
but  by  drawin<r  it  off,  and  again  exposing  it  to  heat, 
it  will  readily  form  good  suirar. 

Having  thus  liilly  described  the  process  which  1 
have  devised  tor  the  manuficturing  of  beet  sugar, 
I  do  hereby  declare,  that  what  !  claim  as  my  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  preparing  of  the  beets  for  the  subsequent  steps 
of  the  process,  by  exposing  them,  in  thin  slices,  to 
the  action  of  frost,  alter  which  they  may  be  di- 
rectly thawed,  and  submitted  to  pressure;  or  they 
may  be  dried  by  a  current  of  cold  air,  and  treated 
in  the  manner  set  forth,  at  any  convenient  time; 
it  being  always  observed  that  when  the  process 
for  the  extraction  of  the  suirar  is  commenced,  it 
must  be  completed  without  delay,  as  upon  this  de- 
pends the  ability  to  produce  the  sugar  without  mo- 
lasses, and  without  the  emplo^^ment  of  lime  to 
correct  acidity.  Joseph  Huro,  Jr. 

The  foregoing  specification  promises  much  for 
the  benefit  of  sugar-beet  culturists,  and  we  ear- 
nestly hope  that  it  may  perform  all  that  is  pro- 
mised. Nor  are  our  wishes  for  the  success  of  this 
new  industry  made  the  less  earnest,  because  it  will 
be  best  prosecuted  under  the  climate  of  the  north- 
ern states,  and  may  not  be  profitable  in  the  south ; 
or  because  one  strong  ground  I'or  urging  the  cul- 
ture, by  some,  is  not  so  much  to  benefit  the  north- 
ern agricultural  interest,  as  to  injure  that  of  the 
south.  However,  we  welcome  all  real  improve- 
ments, without  regard  to  the  motives  for  introdu- 
cing them,  or  to  what  portion  of  our  great  territory 
may  receive  the  benefit. 

But  however  beneficial  the  mode  described 
above  may  be,  we  cannot  understand  upon  what 
ground  can  be  claimed  for  it  the  privilege  of  being 
secured  by  a-patent  light,  which  would  not  equally 
apply  to  any  other  improved  and  profitable  process 
in  agriculture  or  domestic  economy.  It  seems  to 
us  that  at  least  as  good  ground  of  claims  for  patent 
rights  might  have  been  presented  by  Gideon  B. 
Smith  (Ibr  example)  lor  the  use  of  his  discovery 
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that  muiticauiis  trees  could  be  propagated  by  small 
cuttings— by  JMr.  Herbemont,  Ibr  making  wine  by 
adding  sugar  instead  of  spirit— and  by  hundreds  of 
other  discoverers  of  valuable  agricultural  improve- 
ments.    According  to  this  view,  the  editor  has  lost 
the  chance  of  gaining  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  failing  to  secure  a  patent  right 
Ibr  directing  and  permitting  the  manuring  with 
shell  marl ;  and  also  the  chance  of  thereby  giv- 
ing a  ten-lbid  greater  impulse  to   the   improve- 
ment   of  the  soil,    inasmuch    as    most    persons 
will  eagerly  buy  instruction,  which   they  will   not 
accept  or  profit  by,  when   offered  to  them,  and 
urged  upon  them,  gratuitously.    Therefore,  (and 
waiving  all  claim  to  profit  individually  by  the  new 
application  of  the  principle,)  it  is  important  to  ag- 
ricultural and  general  interests  that  it  should  be 
known  what  agricultural  improvements  may  and 
what  may  not  be  secured  by  patent  right  privi- 
leges, and  which  may  thereby  be  made  commodi- 
ties for  market,  and  the  subjects  of  profitable  sale. 
If  acted  upon  universally,  the  mode  would  beat 
least  fair  for  all  individuals  concerned  ;  and  better 
for  them  and  the  public,  if  bought  knowledge  and 
improvements  continue  to  be  sought  and  prized 
far  above  what  is  given  without  expectation  or  de- 
sire of  remuneration.     Then,  in  addition  to  buy- 
ing the  right  of  using  improved  machines  and  im- 
plements to  execute  certain  processes,  we  shall  sell 
and  buy  the  right  to  execute  the  processes  them- 
selves, whether  they  be  for  such  humble  objects 
as  the  more  economically  feeding  silk- worms,  pre- 
serving potatoes  or  pumpkins,  or  harvesting  corn, 
or  for  such  important  improvements  as  may  change 
the  face  and  double  the  products  of  agriculture, 
through  extensive  regions.   Then,  too,  agricultural 
journals  will  change  their  character,  and  become 
liir  more  profitable  to  their  publishers.     For  in- 
stead of  publishing  articles  of  instrhction,  obtained 
at  the  publishers'   cost,  and  which  few  persons 
now  care  to  read  and  profit  by,  they  will  be  filled 
with  paid  advertisements  and  indirect  pufl^s  of  the 
same  purport  and  object,  but  the  printing  of  which 
will  be  a  source  of  immediate  and  direct  profit  to 
the  publisher,  instead  of  being  at  his  costt. 


,   SWINE  IN  A  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

From  the  Gcncscu  Farmer. 

JVlr.  Phillips,  in  a  letter  ])ublished  in  the  Mem- 
oirs of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  .Society,  thus 
sp'eaks  of  the  beneficial  results  of  allowing  swme 
to  run  among  fi'uil  trees  : 

"  For  several  years  past  my  family  have  been 
su|)plied  with  the  finest  plums  by  a  neighbor,  who 
is  the  only  person  I  know  of  who  has  had  uniform 
success  with  them.  Last  year  while  his  trees  were 
in  full  bearing  1  carefully  examined  them  particu- 
ar'y  as  respected  their  culture  and  local  situation, 
and  1  Ibund  that  no  uncommon  pains  had   been 
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taken  with  them,  on  the  contrary  they  appeared 
neglected,  as  numerous  dead  and  broken  lim^^s 
hung  about  them;  and  that  the  very  great  success 
he  had,  could  only  be  aUribulcd  to  their  situation 
which  was  at  the  place  where  the  hogs  lay  and 
were  fed.  He  told  n)e  that  tlie  hogs  never  let  a 
plum  remain,  that  had  lidlen,  many  minutes  un- 
devoured,  and  thereby  destroyed  the  insects  that 
hung  about,  and  the'larva^in  them,  and  that  of 
late  very  few  insects. had  appeared  about  the 
trees." 

We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  swine  in 
fruit  orchards,  in  destroying  the  curcniio,  or  the 
insect  that  so  much  injures  the  plum  and  the  cherry. 
We  have  two  cherry  trees  standing  where  pigs 
lie,  and  are  fed,  and  "though  not  as  favorably  situa- 
ted as  many  others  on  our  premises,  in  other  re- 
spects, they  uniformly  produce  the  finest  cherries 
grown  on  our  trees.  After  the  cherries  begin  to 
ripen,  there  are  lew  hours  in  a  day  in  which  the 
trees  are  not  visited  by  the  pigs,  and  every  worm, 
stone,  and  cherry,  are  at  once  disposed  of.  On  our 
other  trees,  the  curculio,  does  much  mischief  annu- 
ally, on  these  the  fruit  is  nearly  exempt,  and  is 
decidedly  larger  and  fairer  than  on  those  to  which 
the  swine  have  no  access.  In  planting  plum  or 
cherry  orchards,  this  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  ; 
and  pigs  should  have  the  free  range  of  such  pre- 
mises. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MOUUS  MULTICAULIS 
I.ONG  BKFOUE  ITS  DISCOVERY  BY  PER- 
ROTTET. 

There  have   recently  been    published  several 
communications  of  the  remarkable,  and  to  most 
persons  the  incredible  flict,  that  the  morus  multi- 
caulis  has  been  growing  in  Craven  county,  North 
Carolina,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  for  about  half 
a  century ;  or  for  some  thirty  years  earlier  than 
the  importation  of  the  tree  from  the  Phillippine 
Islands  to   France,   by  the  botanist  Perrottet— 
which,  until  this  late  contradiction,  had  been  ad- 
milted  generally  (and  in  this  country  universally,) 
as  the  earliest  introduction  of  the  plant  frnm  Asia. 
The   most  full  account   of  the    North   Carolina 
growth  is  given  in  a  cotnmunicatfon  to  the  last 
number  of  the  'Journal  of  the  Silk  Society,'  by 
George  Wilson  of  Newbern.     Mr.  Wilson  de- 
scribes the  plant  from  actual  inspection,  as  it  ap- 
pears, and  vouches  for  its  identity  with  the  morus 
multicaulis;  and  he  states,  from  the  information 
of  others,  the  account  of  the  origin,  which  we  will 
here  condense.     He  reports  that  a  Frenchman, 
named  Fonvilic,  emigrated  about   fifty  or  sixty 
years   ago,   and  settled   in  Craven  county.     He 
brought  with  him  mulberry  plant-;  and  silk-worms' 
eggs,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  silk-cullure, 
but  which  was  prevented  by  his  death  occurring 
not  long  after.     The  mulberry  trees,  which   he 
planted,  being  no  longer  valued  or  protected,  and 
being  in  cultivated  land,  have  been  gradually  dis- 
appearing, from  being  cut  and  grubbed,  and  burnt 


over,  until  but  one  root  remained,  which  was  lately 

rescued  and  removed  by  Daniel  Lewis.  "Until 
within  the  hist  twelve  moiilhs"  adds  Mr.  Wilson, 
"we  never  heard  of  tlic  multicaulis  liere,  but  one 
individual,  who  had  bought  six  of  them,  about 
three  years  since,  of  Prince  of  Long  Island,  and 
has  nursed  them  up  to  1500.  A  speculator  came 
along,  and  bought  them  up  at  35  cents,  and  spread 
among  us  the  importance  and  the  name  of  the  tree. 
Then  it  was  that  Lewis  said  that  he  knew  where 
some  of  the  same  trees  grew,  and  he  went,  in 
company  with  a  man  named  Gooding,  and  pro- 
cured those  of  which  I  have  already  informed 
you." 

It  is  not  our  object  at  present,  either  to  affirm  or 
deny  the  correctness  of  this  recent  statement.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  there  has  existctl  .^ome 
source  of  mistake,  unknown  both  to  the  writer  of 
the  communication  and  to  those  from  whom  he 
derived  his  information.  But  whether  that  suppo- 
sition be  true  or  not,  we  can  make  manifest  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  morus  multicaulis  having  been 
brought  from  France  fifty  years  ago,  from  indubi- 
table evidence  in  our  possession  of  the  fact  that 
the  tree  was  growing  in  France  some  years  still 
earlier;  and  that,  though  preserved  and  propagated 
by  a  few  curious  cultivators,  merely  as  a  rare  plant, 
it  remained  unnoticed  by  all  other  persons,  and 
scarcely  known,  until  in  1834,  the  date  of  the  re- 
port on  the  subject  which  we  shall  give  below. 
If  it  should  be  proved  that  the  growth  referred  to 
has  really  been  so  long  in  North  Carolina,  and  is 
the  true  morus  multicaulis,  (neither  of  which  is 
yet  established,)  than  this  publication  will  serve  to 
clear  up  the  otherwise  mysterious  and  incompre- 
hensible fact  of  the  early  introduction.  The  re- 
port below  is  a  translation  from  the  original  which 
is  in  our  possession,  ani.1  may  be  found  at  page 
350  of  the  'yJnnales  de  V. Agriculture  Francaise,' 
for  1834. 

"Heport  of  31.  Janme  Saint- IJilaire  to  the  Royal 

and  Central  Society  of  Jlgricullure. 

Sitting  of  June  Ig,  1834. 

In  a  journal  of  Lyons,  which  M.  Huzard,  the 
father,  has  communicated  to  the  society,  M.Jle- 
non.  Director  of  the  Royal  Nursery  of  that  citj', 
announces  that  the  morus  multicaulis  has  been 
cultivated  for  many  years  in  Vaise,  near  Lyons, 
in  the  nursery  of  M.  Nerard,  nursery  gardener. 
His  father  had  received  il  from  Rast  dc  Maupas, 
before  1809,  since  which  time  he  had  lost,  by  a 
severe  winter,  part  of  those  he  hatU  Not  having 
deemed  the  multicaulis  preferable  lo~1iie  ordina- 
ry white  mulberry  for  feeding  silk-wo'j-ms,  he  cul- 
livaied  it  m'M'ely  as'an  ornamental  tree, -suitable  to 
display  in  masi^es,  and  in  English  thicliels. 

Al.  Scringe,  professor  of  botany  at  Lyons,  adds, 

in  support  of  this  annunciation,  a  manuscript  note 

of  Madiot,  who  fi^r  a  long  time  was  the  director  of 

I  the  royal  nurseries.     This  note  is  in  these  words: 
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'•The  mulberry  tree  which  is  said  to  have  been 
brougli!  froir.  the  Philippines  byM.  Perroitet,  is  a 
tree  of  the  f5econcl  degree  of  size,  which  I  met 
Willi  in  1800_  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Nerard  the 
younger,  at  V"aise.  This  same  variety  has  yielded 
fruit  for  more  than  fifteen  years  at  the  Acclimating 
Nursery  of  the  Rhone." 

M.  Henon  declares  ihat  he  liad  seen  at  Kcul- 
}y,  in  the  garden  of  Rast  de  Maupas,  the  mul- 
berry tree  li'om  which  had  been  propagated  those 
of  Nerard.  This  tree,  as  well  as  many  foreign 
oaks  and  walnuts,  has  been  cut  down  since  the 
death  of  the  proprietor. 

The  statement  in  the  Lynns  journal  was  sup- 
fiosed  to  have  been  (bunded  on  a  mistake  of  the 
species,  and  that  the  trees  reported  totie  the  multi- 
caulis  were  some  of  the  varieties  of  either  the 
white  or  black  mulberry,  or  the  Italian.  The  So- 
ciety [Jxoyale  ct  dintrale  d'' ^Agriculture,']  having 
charged  me  to  examine  and  report  on  this  subject, 
I  have  assured  myself  of  the  identity  of  the  spe- 
cies cultivated  at  L}'ons  with  that  of  the  Jardin 
dii  lioi  of  Paris,  brought  by  M.  Perrottet,  I 
have  asked  lor  and  obtained  specimens,  and  have 
now  the  honor  of  exhibiting  them  to  the  society. 
They  are  asibllows: 

No.  1,  ia  the  morus  mullicaulis  of  the  school 
of  the  Jardin  du  Jioi,  imported  by  M.  Perrottelj 

No.  2,  that  of  the  mulberry  of  Lyons; 

No.  3,  that  cultivated  at  M.  Nerard's  at  Vaise; 

No.  4,  that  of  M.  Seringe; 

No.  5,  that  of  Messrs.  AudiberLof  Thonville. 

Jt  would  be  difiicult  to  find  distinct  characters 
amongall  these  mulberry  trees,  or  believe  them  to 
bg  other  than  the  same  species.  If  the  season 
had  been  suitable,  I  would  have  been  able,  to 
complete  the  conviction,  to  produce  the  flowers 
and  fruits;  but  I  believe  that  this  additional  proof 
is  not  necessary,  and  that  we  may  rest  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  able  botanists  and  zealous  culti- 
vators, Messrs.  Seringe,  Madiot,  and  Henon. 

Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  are  samples  of  other 
mulberry  trees  cultivated  in  France,  and  in  the 
Jardin  du  Roi.  They  all  differ  from  the  morus 
muliicatilis. 

Knowing  that  Poivre,  the  able  and  upright  ad- 
ministrator of  our  possessions  in  India,  had  made 
many  voyages  to  China  and  to  Cochin-China,  and 
that  he  had  constantly  been  occupied  with  the  cul- 
ture and  naturalization  of  useful  vegetables,  !  had 
supposed  that  it  was  he  who  had  first  introduced 
the  morus  multicaulis  in  the  neighborhood  of  L}'- 
ons;  and  I  was  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  when  I 
afterwards  learned  that  Rast  de  Slaupas,  who  cul- 
tivated this  tree  at  Ecully,  and  who  gave  it  to  Ne- 
rard the  father,  had  been  the  physician  and  inti- 
mate frientl  r>['  Poivre.  Favorable  circumstances 
perhaps  will  furnish  me  with  positive  proof  of  this; 
and  that  if  M.  Perrottet  has  introduced  this  tree 
into  France  about  fourteen  years  since,  that  Poivre 
also  had  brought  it  Ibrty  or  fifty  years  earlier.  He 
was  long  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  he  bought  of  the  India'n  Company  a  piece 
of  ground  called  JMontplaisir,  of  which  he  made 
a  maifnificent  (jarden,  in  which  he  broualit  toge- 
ther the  useful  plants  of  llie  two  heuiisiiheres. 
This  garden,  long  after,  as  a  traveller  has  stated, 
was  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
A  philanthropist  as  well  as  a  ruler,  Poivre  did  not 
neirlect  |)la!its  which  had  no  other  merit  than  their 
novelty;  but  he  principally  fixed  his  attention  and 


lavished  his  cares  upon  the  plants  of  known  utility. 
When  afterwards  retired  at  Freta,  near  Lyons, 
he  founded  there  a  collection,  drawn  from  the  lour 
quarters  of  tiie  world.- 

It  is  unfortunate  that  after  the  death'of  Poivre, 
his  garden  did  not  find  in  his  successor  a  zealous 
cultivator,  to  preserve  and  especially  to  spread 
abroad  the  plants  which  Poivre  had  collected. 
The  person  who  propagates  a  useful  plant,  makes 
its  value  known,  renders  it  popular  and  brings  it 
into  general  use,  merits  as  much  the  gratitude  of 
the  society,  as  he  who  may  have  merely  intro- 
duced it  !i-om  its  remote  native  region.  Thus  the 
potato  had  been  known  in  Europe  and  in  France 
(or  two  centuries,  without  any  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  whilst  that  in  (he  last  forty  to  fitly  years,  that 
by  the  zeal  of  Parmentier,  and  since  by  our  fellow 
members  Sagaret  and  Vilmorin,  this  vegetable  has 
been  disseminated  and  cultivated  in  almost  every 
part  of  France,  introduced  mto  every  household, 
and  even  upon  the  tables  of  the  rich,  France  lias 
not  suffered  the  terrible  scourge  of  famine  which, 
twice  or  thrice  in  each  century,  had  before  afHicted 
the  nation.  Jaubie  Saint-Hilairk. 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  a  committee 
chosen  by  the  most  distinguished  agricultural  so- 
ciety in  France,  and  the  society  also,  with  the  spe- 
cimens before  them,  could  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  several  trees  with  the  morus  mul- 
ticaulis; and  the  publicadon  of  the  report,  without 
objection  or  contradiction   then,  or  subsequently, 
from  any  quarter,  is  sufficient  confirmation  of  the 
judgment  of  the  committee.     But  though  the  fact 
is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
it  vserves  not  in   the  slightest  degree   to   diminish 
the  merit  of  Perrottet,  the  subsequent  (and  as  he 
himself,  thought  the  earliest)  discoverer  and  in- 
troducer  of  the   morus   multicaulis  into   Europe. 
And  neither  would  the  fact  (if  true)  of  Fonville's 
having  brought  one  of  the  them  new  plants  to  North 
Carolina,  among  his  other  species  of  mulberry, 
and  its  progeny  having  lingered  through   half  a 
century  of  neglect,  and  ignorance  of  its  kind  and 
value,  detract  in  the  least  from  the  credit  due  to 
those  who  have  made  the  value  known,  and  thus 
caused  the  extensive  propagation  of  the  tree  in 
Europe,  and  still  more  in  this  country.     It  was 
our  having  taken  this  view  of  the  subject  which 
prevented  the  bringing  before  the  public  at  an  ear- 
lier time  the  report  of  M.   Saint-Hilaire.     For 
though  we  went  zealously  and  fully  into  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  introduction  of  the  morus  multi- 
caulis into  this  country,  it  was  to  transfer  the  award 
of  merit  from  where  it  had    been    tiiisplaced,  lo 
where  it  was  justly  due;  and   lo  decide  the  ques- 
tion  as  to  who  had  disseminated  this  plant  and 
extended  its  culture  with  a  knowledge  of  its  value, 
and  not  merely  as  to  who  might  have  been  the  first 
importer  %  chance,  or  one  of  the  earliest  possesors, 
also  by  chance,  and  in  ignorance  of  its  value,  or 
without  showing  any  zeal,  or  making  nnv  pffnrt,  to 
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extend  the  culture,  except  as,  and  wlien  afterwards 
it  became,  an  article  of  very  profitable  sale  and  spe- 
culation. In  our  appeal  on  this  subject  (p.  497, 
vol.  vi,)  designed  to  show  that  the  great  merit  of 
pubhc  service  in  this  respect,  was  justly  due  to 
Gideon  B.  Smith,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
where  assumed,  (and  in  the  latter  case  we  af- 
firm that  there  was  no  more  claim  for  the  first  im- 
portation from  Europe  than  lor  the  after  dissemi- 
nation,) we  should  have  passed  over  all  consider- 
ation of  the  importation  from  abroad,  as  immate- 
rial to  the  argument,  but  for  the  merit  of  the  im- 
portation, as  well  as  the  after  and  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution, being  assumed  by  a  person  having 
no  ground  whatever  on  which  to  found  such 
broad  pretensions.  But  let  the  honor  due  be 
awarded  to  all  who  have  any  just  claim,  either  to 
discovering,  or  making  known  the  utility  of  the 
plant,  and  spreading  its  propagation  with  disin- 
terested and  philanthropic  views,  as  well  as  to  those 
whOjthough  merely  as  intelligent  and  curious  obser- 
vers, were  induced  to  select  and  introduce  the  plants 
from  remote  countries.  Among  the  latter,  without 
abstracting  any  thing  from  the  credit  justly  due 
and  heretofore  awarded  to  Perrottet,  there  is  am- 
ple room  for  the  intelligent  and  zealous  Poivre, 
and  also  for  Fonviile,  should  the  claims  for  his 
importation  be  established. 


ON    COTTOIV    LICE,    AND    THE    MEANS    OF    RES- 
TRAINING   THEIR    RAVAGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Greene  county,  Ala.,  July  16,  1S39. 
I  see  you  state  in  the  Register  that  you  are  of 
.opinion,  that  limed  laud  will  grow  the  morus  multi- 
caulis  more  luxuriantly  than  the  unlimed.  You 
are  correct ;  on  my  sluice  (called  here  slue,)  and 
hammock  lands,  which  is  very  black,  and  contain- 
ing about  55  per  centum  of  lime,  the  native  mul- 
berry here  abounds,  and  its  leaves  are  larger  by  a 
third  than  on  the  unlimed  land;  and  in  the  spring 
when  they  start,  they  grow  with  a  rapidity  un- 
known to  rae  belbre. 

We  have  again  this  spring  been  visited  by  the 
lice  in  our  cotton,  though  the  spring  being  early, 
dry  and  hot,  but  little  injury  has  been  sustained, 
and  at  this  time  our  crops  are  very  promising.  Va- 
rious opinions  are  entertained  and  expressed  of 
this  insect,  and  the  method  to  be  pursued  to  avoid 
its  ravages.  To  me  it  is  obvious  that  if  they  be  not 
the  ant,  the  two  at  least  live  in  a  stale  of  har- 
mony together,  and  are  always  seen  together.  1 
believe  them  to  be  the  ant  arrived  at  the  medium 
between  the  crawling  and  flying  ant,  brought  up 
from  the  earth  and  deposited  on  the  underside  of 
the  cotton  leaf  by  the  crawling  ant,  the  juice  of 
which  the  suck;  ihey  there  undergo  a  kind  o! 
moulting,  come  out  winged  about  the  size  of  a 
gnat,  the  wmgs  jiiiting  back  like  the  locust,  and 
they  then  fly  olf.  To  prevent  their  ravaires,  va- 
rious renieciies  are  proposed;  the  principal  opinion 
in  this   neighborhood    is   late   planting— but  from 


land  should  be  bedded  in  January  and  February, 
and  ploughed  deep  with  a  turning  |)lough;  where- 
by a  great  many  of  these  insects  will  be  turned 
out  of  I  heir  winter  quarters  and  destroyed.  Se- 
cond. The  planting  should  be  regulated  by  the 
spring,  if  open  and  warm,  and  a  prospect  of  con- 
tinuance, plant  early,  viz.  25ih  to  3Uth  of  March; 
but  il  the  spring  be  wei  and  cool,  or  simply  cool, 
wait  until  this  subsides,  even  if  to  the  10th  or  20th 
of  May,  fjr  if  the  cotton  comes  up  in  this  kind  of 
weather,  it  will  not  grow  ofl,  and  the  ravages  of 
ihe  insect  which  are  peculiarly  severe  in  every 
cool  spell,  will  destroy  the  croj)  before  it  can  grow 
off.  Third.  When  planting,  open  the  beds  with 
a  common  shovel  plough  ot"  ordinary  length,  sow 
down  the  cotton  seed  in  it,  and  in  three  days  begin  to 
cover  the  seed  by  throwing  on  two  furrows  with  the 
same  kind  of  plough;  as  soon  as  the  seed  begins 
to  sprout  and  come  up,  harrow  or  board  off.  By 
this  mode  of  planting,  there  is  more  or  less  destruc- 
tion of  these  insecis  at  planting,  covering  and 
boarding  ofl',  the  cotton  comes  up  on  a  clean  bed, 
and  will  grow  olF  speedily  il'  the  weather  be 
warm. 

We  who  live  in  the  prairies,  feel  a  great  want 
of  knowledge  in  preserving  onrtiulter  during  sum- 
mer for  winter  use;  lor  generally  we  are  without 
milk  or  butter.  Our  milk  cows  usually  wean  the'ir 
calves  in  the  fall,  and  calve  again  in  the  spring. 
Such  information  in  the  Register,  would  no  doubt 
be  highly  useful.  I  saw  a  receipt  for  sailing  but- 
ter 3  or  4  years  ago  in  the  Chrisiiau  Advocate  and 
Journal,  published  in  New  York.  The  receipt 
directed  rock  salt  ground,  luaf  sugar  and  nitre, 
hut  the  proportions  and  (juanlity  used  to  the  butter 
I  have  forgotten,  the  paper  being  unfortunately 
destroyed.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  procure  it, 
and  insert  it  in  the  Register"? 

T.  DE  Graffenreid. 

The  particular  paper  referred  to  above  is  not  at 
our  command;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  receipt 
contained  was  no  belter,  and  resting  on  less 
authority,  than  any  of  the  different  directions  for 
preserving  butter  which  have  been  published  in 
various  parts  of  the  volumes  of  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister, and  which  may  be  readily  found  by  our  cor- 
respondent. But,  if  we  understand  his  expres- 
sions correctly — that  on  his  rich  calcareous  soils, 
(which  of  course  ought  to  be  good  grass-growing 
land,)  thej''  are  generally  without  milk  and  butter 
through  the  winter — there  must  be  other  deficien- 
cies in  dairy  management  much  greater  than  mere- 
ly not  preserving  the  summer  butter  for  winter  use. 
The  latter  is  indeed  highly  important, and  especally 
for  sale  at  remote  markets;  but  with  the  great  ad- 
vantages offered,  in  soil  and  climate,  to  a  cultivator 
on  the  Alabama  prairies,  he  ought  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  both  milk  and  fresh  butter  through  the 
short  winter  of  that  lertile  region. 


ANTI-SEPTIC    EFFECTS    OF    LIME    WATER. 

From  the  Farmers'  Caliinet. 
The  Mechanics'  Majrazine  hnving  just  arrived 


?!iis,  as  a  general  rule,  I  differ.  I  believe  our  cotton  I  from  England,  I  extract"  from  it  the  (ollowino-  fetter 
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on  the  preserving  of  wood  by  lime  water.  The 
Cabinet  already  contains  some  information  on  this 
subject,  but  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  show  that 
the  experience  in  England  agrees  with  that  ofour 
own  country.  The  most  likely  way,  in  my  opiru- 
on,  to  bring  it  into  general  use,  woiikl  be  l()r  some 
industrious  person  to  take  out  a  patent  tor  it,  and 
sell  out  state,  county,  and  township,  as  well  as 
individual  rights,  to  use  the  process  ; — say  cliarge 
each  and  every  larmer  five  dollars  for  the  privilege 
of  steeping  his  posts  in  lime  water,  and  it  would 
soon  become  universal  ;  some  would  pay  the  fee, 
and  others  would  make  a  merit  of  evading  the  pre- 
tended patent  right.  The  old  Iblks  would  atfiiin 
that  there  was  nothing  new  about  it,  that  they 
knew  it  before  the  patentee  was  born,  though  they 
had  omitted  to  try  it  themselves;  and  the  young 
ones  would  shrewdly  suspect  that  it  did  not  differ 
much  in  principle  from  the  well  known  practice  of 
white-washing.  Z. 

Preserving  wood  by  lime  wafer. 

Sir, — I  some  years  ago  called  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  your  instructive  periodical  to  Sir 
Charles  Steward  JMenteith's,  (of  Closeburn,  Dum- 
li'ieshire,)  simple  unpatented  method  of  preserving 
timber  ;  I  think  it  so  valuable  a  process  that  it  can- 
not be  too  often  published.  It  is  as  follows:  after 
cuiting  the  timber  to  the  size  it  will  be  wanted,  it 
is  steeped  in  a  pond  of  lime  and  water  for  a  fort- 
night, or  more  or  less  time,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  wood.  Sir  Charles  has  now  some  farm  build- 
ings on  his  estate,  the  timber  of  the  roofs  of  which 
is  the  common  young  Scotch  fir,  but  having  under- 
gone the  lime-water  process,  it  is  as  sound,  after  a 
lapse  offoriy  years,  as  the  day  it  was  put  up  ;  the 
same  timber,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
in  similar  situations  would  rot  in  from  tliree  to 
seven  years.  The  carpenters  find,  in  working  the 
wood  thus  treated,  that  the  edges  of  their  plane- 
irons  soon  become  dull,  and  on  examination,  it  is 
found  that  the  acid  contained  in  the  wood  is  crys- 
tallized by  combining  with   the  alkali  of  the  lime. 

Yours  faithful iy, 

Arthur  Trevelyan. 
TVallingtone  Newcastle,  7'yne,  ? 

7th  of  May,    1S39.  S 


CUI.TURE     OF  BROOjr    CORN     IN  SALEM,     N.     J. 

From  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Your  letter  of  the  20lh  July  was  received  on  the 
following  day,  asking  information  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  broom  corn,  and  the  quaniity  raised 
on  my  land  per  acre.  In  answer  thereto,  I  say 
that  my  land  is  a  loamy  soil,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion, producing  generally  about  sixty  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  per  acre — of  vvlieal  from  twenty  to 
thirty — and  of  barley  from  thirty  to  filly. 

My  usual  method  is  to  cart  out  all  my  manure 
from  the  barn-yard  through  the  winter  and  early 
in  the  spring,  so  that  the  greater  part  thereof  is 
upon  the  fields  by  the  lime  the  plough  can  be  put 
into  the  land.  The  cultivation  of  the  broom  corn 
by  Mr.  Brown  (the  paper  you  say  hrretofljre  sent 
to  you  being  lost,  giving  an  account  thereof)  and  by 
iiim  attended  to  until  tiie  brooms  manufactured  by 
him  were  sent  to  market,  amounted^  according  to 


his  estimate  furnished  me,  to  -396  50.  While  in 
conversation  with  him,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
paper  containing  the  following  words  : — -'Was 
raised  on  eight  acres  of  land,  the  properly  of 
Robert  G.  Johnson,  broom  corn  that  made  four 
hundred  dozen  of  brooms,  that  weighed  one  and  a 
quarter  pound  each.  Many  of  the  stalK's  measured 
sixteen  teetsix  inches  in  length,  and  produced  lour 
hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of  seed. 

IsRAEF.   E.  Brown." 

I  would  observe  that  I  commonly  manure  my 
land  at  the  rate  of  liom  thirty  to  forty  toads  per 
acre — such  was  the  dressing  the  land  got  previ- 
ous to  the  planting  of  the  broom  corn.  The  land 
being  in  high  tilth,  produced,  fri'm  carellil  atten- 
tion, a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  stalks  ;  I  think  they 
must  have  averaged  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  in 
heiirht  throughout  the  whole  field.  I  have  not  been 
inclined  to  encourage  the  rearing  of  the  broom  corn 
more  than  a  sutTiciency  for  family  use.  I  consider 
the  broom  corn  a  much  more  exhausting  crop  to  the 
soil  than  any  other  grain.  There  appears  to  be 
an  oleagineoiis  quality  peculiar  to  if,  and  somewhat 
analogous  to  tiax  seed,  which  in  my  judgment 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  impoverishiTient  of 
the  soil.  The  seed  makes  excellent  food  for  hogs 
and  cattle. 

Its  nutritious  quality  may  easily  be  discovered 
from  the  fine  color  and  taste  which  it  imparls  to 
butter  li-om  the  cows  which  are  fed  on  it.  The 
best  way  to  use  the  grain  is  to  grind  it  with  a  por- 
tion of  oats — say  about  one-third  of  oats  to  ivvo- 
thirds  of  the  seed.  Indeed  it  is  so  hard  and  flinty 
that  it  should  always  be  ground  before  feeding  it 
to  any  kind  of  stock. 

Good  broom  corn  seed  weighs  about  fifty 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  lis  value  compared  lo  oats 
may  be  considered  as  about  half  as  much  aijain  • 
j  so  that  should  the  market  price  of  oats  b(^,  say 
twenty. five  cents  per  bushel,  the  broom  corn  seed 
would  be  worth  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents. 

Ji  rooms. 

I  think  there  is  a  diffijrence  of  twenly-flve,  i( 
not  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  quality  of  brooms  sent 
tornarket,  li-om  such  as  I  generally  use  in  my  fa- 
mily. I  always  endeavor  lo  procure  fi-om  the 
manuiiicturer,  and  for  which  I  pay  him  an  extra 
price,  such  as  are  made  from  the  stalks  before  the 
seed  ripens  on  them.  A  broom  made  liom  such 
tops  will  last  much  longer  Ihan  one  made  fi'om  the 
ripe  brush.  But  the  peculiar  excellency  of  the 
broom  consists  in  its  fibres  being  more  soft  and 
elastic,  and  performing  the  act  of  brushing  or 
sweeping,  similar  to  the  brush  made  of  bristles, 
without  injuring  the  carpet  if  used  prudently. 
After  the  broom  shall  have  been  used  in  sweepin'ir 
the  parlor,  and  the  finer  parts  worn  away,  it  wiM 
then  be  as  good  to  sweep  the  other  paris  of  the 
house,  as  the  best  new  broom  made  from  ihe  ripe 
I  corn.  Ladies  who  set  so  deservedly  such  a  hiirli 
lvalue  upon  their  beautiful  Turkey  and  Brussels 
I  carpels,  should  purchase  none  other  than  such  as 
are  made  from  the  unripe  brush.  The  broom  made 
,  from  such  may  be  easily  known  by  the  color  of 
the  straw,  which  is  that  of  tea  or  sage;  the  Ohre 
or  straw  is  much  finer  and  of  a  softer  feel  than  that 
of  Ihe  broom  m.ade  from  Ihe  ripe  corn — the  color 
of  which  is  red.  or  inclining  to  red. 

Yours  very  respectfiilly, 

RoBT.  G.  Johnson. 
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'THE  MORUS  MULTICAULIS   CROP  AND  PRICKS. 

Though  many  of  our  readers  arc  perhaps  weary 
of  tliis  suliject;  there  are  many  others  who  would 
deem  it  a  most  culpable  omission  in  our  publica- 
tion, if  they  were  not  kept  apprised  of  the  general 
stale  of  the  market  for  this  new  agricultural  pro- 
duct, and  important  commodity  of  trade,  and  sub- 
ject of  speculation.  We  have  not  designed  to  offer 
[i'cquent  or  very  minute  reports.  To  do  tliat,  would 
require  a  publication  for  that  purpose  alone — and 
such  a  one  already  exists,  in  'iMorris's  Silk  Far- 
mer' ol'  Philadelphia,  which  is  a  Jittle  .weekly 
sheet  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  which  every  per- 
son interested  in  the  sales  ought  to  have.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  publication  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  leatures  of  this  very  remarkable 
mulberry  speculation  ;  and  a  file  of  the  'Silk  Far- 
mer' will  present  hereafter  a  curious  and  copious 
record  of  speculation  statistics,  and  of  current  opi- 
nions on  the  subject.  Our  own  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject must  necessarily  be  coniparatively  very  short, 
and  given  at  distant  intervals.  We  have  endea- 
vored not  so  much  to  give  the  strangest  facts,  or 
the  most  recent  news  of  prices,  as  the  general  and 
undoubted  condition  of  the  market,  and  well  con- 
sidered and  correct  opinions.  Of  course  we  must 
be  always  in  the  rear  of  the  latest  accounts. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  our  last  report  on  this 
subject,  given  two  months  ago,  (at  page  381,) 
have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  events,  so  Jar  as 
known,  and  to  this  day.  There  have  been  some 
fluctuations.  Pricesadvanced  more  rapidly  in  July 
than  we  expected,  and  early  in  August,  there  was 
so'Tielhing  of  reaction  in  Philadelpiiia,  (the  great 
mulberry  mar',)  and  some  decline  of  prices  in  the 
case  of  particular  holders  who  were  either  very 
timid,  or  compelled  lo  raise  money.  The  general 
pressure  in  the  money  market  necessarily-  adected 
mulberry  sales  and  speculators,  as  well  as  in  re- 
gard lo  Slocks  of  all  kinds,  and  all  subjects  ol'  spe- 
culation. Still  no  sacrifices  (on  previous  prices) 
were  made  by  any  except  some  small  cultiva- 
tors and  holders  ;  and  we  have  heard  of  no  sale  ol' 
any  description  made  at  less  that  a  considerable 
advance  on  the  prices  of  July  1st;  since  which 
lime  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  general  and 
sound  increase  of  the  actual  prices  paid  or  con- 
tracted for.  At  that  time,  50,000  trees,  a  part  of 
ourovvn  planting,  (.on  Coggin's Point  farm,)  were 
sold  for  25  cents;  and  crops  growing  in  and  near 
this  town,  not  of  better  growth,  have  been  sold 
within  tlie  last  10  days  at  prices  ranging  from  30 
10  40  cents,  and  to  persons  who  purchased  to  plant, 
and  a  part  resold  at  50  cents. 

We  have,  at  no  time,  been  so  sanguine  as  most 
other  persons  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  this  jear ; 
still,  we  have  attached  no  importance  to  the  recent 
depression,  with  some  panic,  in  the  market,  and 
consider  that  it  has  already  nearly  passed  away, 


where  it  originated,  and  had  been  most  felt. 
Through  the  country  generally,  it  has  not  been 
felt  at  all,  and  scarcely  heard  of;  thougli  ex- 
aggerated rumors  in  some  quarters  caused  alarm, 
and,  consefjuenll}',  offers  were  made  to  sell  at  re- 
duced prices.  The  litile  eO'cct  produced  by  the 
decline  of  demand,  and  the  consequent  panic,  has 
served  to  increase  our  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
demand,  and  in  present  prices,  at  least,  being  stea- 
dily maintained.  The  real  demand,  for  cultivation, 
has  scarcely  yet  commenced,  and  indeed  it  is  too 
soon  to  buy  any  crop  months  belbre  it  is  ripe.  The 
speculative  demand  siarted  too  soon,  and  advanced 
too  fast,  and  therefore  was  necessarily  checked  by 
a  pressure  which  bore  heavily  on  the  v/hole  trade 
and  moneyed  transactions  of  the  country.  It  is 
perhaps  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  a  state  of  the 
market  which  is  already  passing  away  where  it  ori- 
ginated. But  the  first  news  of  it,  and  that  much 
exaggerated,  may  yet  be  slowly  reaching  our  dis- 
tant readers,  and  may  render  this  statement  of 
some  utility  to  them.  For  ourselves,  (though  we 
may  be  as  liable  to  mistake  as  others,)  as  at  pre- 
sent informed,  we  would  not  lake  less  than  the 
average  price  oi'  50  cents  for  our  remaining  trees, 
grown  from  cuttings  planted  tins  year — which 
price,  indeed,  would  be  less  than  IkUI'  a  cent  a 
piece  for  the  buds  tlicreon. 


DESTROYIKG  LICE    ON  CATTLE. 

From  tlie  M;iinc  Fannor. 

Mr.  Jabez  Besse  Jr.  of  Wayne  informs  us  that 
he  recently  tried  an  experiment  for  destroying  lice 
on  cattle,  which  was  very  successful.  He  look 
old  beef  brine,  made  of  salt  with  a  littlg  salt-pelre, 
and  put  it  on  the  backs  of  Ids  cattle,  and  it  destroyed 
both  lice  and  nils.  This  remedy  has  no  bad  ef- 
fect on  the  cattle,  as  tobacco  and  some  other  ap- 
plications for  lice  have,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
cattle  like  it;  i-t  tends  to  make  them  peaceable,  as 
they  will  stand  and  lick  one  another  with  apparent 
satisliiction. 

The  remedy  is  simple,  cheap,  and  easily  obtain- 
ed, and  well  worlh  the  consideration  of  those  trou- 
bled with  lousy  calves  or  cattle.  R. 


DAILY    VALUE    OF    SUNSHINE. 

From  tiie  Genesee  Fanner. 

The  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  less  than  #500,000,000 
annually.  The  perfection  of  ihis  is  depending  on 
the  weather  of  lour  months,  June,  July,  August 
and  September,  or  about  120  days.  Every  one 
knows  that  v;ithout  sunshiue  the  crops  would  be 
a  liiilure,  either  partially  or  totally  ;  and  hence  we 
can  estimate  its  average  daily  value  at  about  four 
millions  of  dollars  daily.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  considering  the  nature  of  the  previous  wea- 
ther, the  beautiful  days  preceding  the  20ih  of  July 
added  liom  ten  to  fit'ieen  millions  daily  to  the  value 
of  our  agricultural  products  ;  yet  like  many  other 
good  ihiuiTs,  the  very  commonness  of  this  invalu- 
able and  powerful  agent,  causes  it  to  be  overlook- 
ed, and  its  results  undervalued.  Without  sun- 
shine the  earth  would  soon  become  another  chaos, 
destii'itp  nt'  r-.-t'-r   "without  form  and  void." 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  TIIK  EDITOR  S  rRIVATE  COR- 
RESI'OXCKXCi;. 

Matthews,  July  18,  1839. 
The  season  so  far,  has   been  v(^ry  llivoi'aliie  for 
corn.     1  tiiiiik  the  wheat  crop  in  Virginia  wiil  fall 
very  Hir   short  of  expectation ;   I   have  just  sent 
mine  to  market. 

Rockbridge,  July  I9lh,  1S39. 
Our  harvest  is  closed,  the  fields  are  literally 
studded  with  sltocks  of  grain,  hein<r  the  most 
abundant  crop  ever  cut  in  the  county;  in  some 
sections  the  wheat  is  slightly  injured  by  the  smut. 
Corn  and  clover  have  suffered  from  drought,  but 
it  is  now  raining,  and  which  makes  the  prospect  oi' 
a  corn  crop  flattering. 

.rtbemarle,  July  31,  1839. 
IMy  lime   improvements   have  completely  suc- 
ceeded, and  I  have  now  a  very  productive  fiu'm, 
where  there  was  before  nothing  but  a  dreary  gul- 
lied waste. 

Lynchburg,  Aug.  llth,  1839. 
Crops  in  this  and  the  contiguous  counties  are 
extremely  promising.  Indian  corn  is  nearly  ma- 
tured, and  will  be  very  abundant.  The  crop  of 
tobacco  is^  uncommonly  early,  and  will,  I  think, 
be  nearly  secured  by  the  twentieth  of  September. 
Scarcely  any  disa-ler  can  prevent  the  quantity 
from  being  large  ;  but  the  season  during  the  next 
thirty  or  forty  days  must  deierm.ine  whether  the 
quality  will  be  good.  The  crops  of  wheat  and 
oats,  which  have  been  secured, are  abundant,  and  of 
fine  quality.  Upon  the  whole,  it  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  years  we  have  had  since  1817. 


SEASON  AND    CROPS. 

The  unusually  favorable  season  has  continued, 
without  any  exception,  save  the  disadvantage 
which  is  so  unusual  in  this  month,  of  there  hav- 
ing been  too  much  rain.  The  excess  has  not 
done  visible  injury  to  growing  crops;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  has  added  to  the  general  vigor  and  lux- 
uriance of  vegetation.  But,  though  a  good  crop 
of  corn  is  now  sure,  eiill  we  do  not  believe  that 
\he  produce  will  equal  general  expectation.  We 
rest  this  opinion  less  on  actual  observations  (which 
have  been  very  limiied,)  than  our  general  opinion 
that  a  season  wetter  than  necessary,  produces 
stalk  and  leaf  in  quantity  out  of  proportion  to  the 
crain;  and  this  will  be  found  true  as  to  ail  grain 
crops,  and  at  all  times. 

The  ravages  of  the  chinch-bugs,  which  were 
expected  to  be  so  extensive  and  destructive  to  the 
corn-fields,  after  the  wheat  and  oats  no  longer  af- 
forded them  food,  have  done  comparatively  but 
little  general  injury.  It  was  not  that  these  in- 
sects did  not  pass,  as  usual,  and  in  immense  num- 
bers, to  the  corn-fields,  but  the  quantity  of  rain 
kept  them  in  check,  and  also  gave  such  vigorous 
growth  to  to  the  plents,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  withstand  the  draught  made  by  these  devourers. 

Tobacco  is  very  luxuriant  and  well  advancetl. 


Cotton  has  almost  ce.ised  to  be  a  field  crop  in  this 
rciiion,  and  we  have  no  information  in  regard  to  it. 
The  earth  has  been  all  this  niontii  softened  enourrh 
for  ploughing  liillow  for  wheat — which  is  an  ad- 
vantage rarely  enjoyed  in  lower  and  middle  Vir- 
ginia. 

AGRICULTURAL,    CONVENTION  OF  SOUTH  CAR- 
OLINA. 

We  rejoice  "to  see  that  an  agricultural  conven- 
tion lor  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  is  to  be  held 
in  November  next.  If  zealously  and  efficiently 
carried  through,  there  is  no  initiatory  measure 
more  likely  to  render  service  to  the  declining  agri- 
cultural and  general  interests  of  South  Carolina; 
and  no  state  in  the  confederacy  needs  such  aid 
more,  or  is  better  fitted,  by  the  ofiered  bounties  of 
nature,  to  profit  by  the  first  eflbrts,  and  what  we 
hope  may  be  the  consequences  of  the  action,  of  a 
properly  operating  agricultural  convention.  In 
referring  to  the  means  for  resuscitating,  and  giving 
new  and  herelolbre  unknown  vigor  to  the  soil  of 
this  state,  (or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it,)  we 
allude  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  to  her 
immense  and  as  yet  untouched  and  profitless  beds 
of  fossil  shells,  or  marl,  which  alone  would  serve, 
if  judiciously  and  prcperly  availed  of,  in  a  fi'w 
years  to  increase  the  gross  products  four-fold,  and 
the  net  product  ten  or  twenty-fold,  of  all  the  region 
underlaid  with  this  calcareous  deposite.  And  we 
firmly  believe  that  this  immense  amount  of  im- 
provement, and  of  created  wealth,  might  be  se- 
cured, by  an  outlay  of  annual  expense  not  greater 
than  the  actual  cost  of  removal  annually  incurred 
by  the  thousands  of  emigrants  from  South  Caro- 
lina, who  are  continually  deserting  her  in  her  de- 
cay, to  seek  more  fertile  lands  in  the  new  soulh- 
weslern  states.  This  declaration  will  probably  be 
deemed  ridiculously  extravagant.  Nevertheless  it 
is  our  firm  beliefj  founded  upon  large  experiment 
and  very  extensive  observation  of  the  use  of  cal- 
careous manures  in  the  similar  region  of  lower 
Virgiiiia — though  applied  there  as  yet  very  insuffi- 
ciently, and  generally  injudiciously,  in  almost 
ever}^  case.  Where  marling  begins,  emigration 
ceases.  We  are  not  among  the  adventurous  class 
of  speculators,  or  of  those  who  are  willing  to  ex- 
change a  certain  benefit  in  hand,  for  the  chance  of 
a  much  greater  one  in  prospect.  Yet — if  it  were 
possible  to  try  the  chance — we  would  not  hesitate 
to  exchange  all  the  possessions  that  we  have  yet 
acquired,  and  our  labor  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
for  the  one-hundredth  part  oC  the  net  profit  which 
South  Carohna  alone  would  gain  by  the  ju- 
dicious, economical,  and  general  use  of  marl,  after 
the  mode,  and  in  accordance  with  the  theoreti- 
cal views,  which  we  have  tried  so  vainly  (or  at 
least  with  such  lia'iited  influence,)  to  iuijness  u|)un 
the  great  agricultural  public. 
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BIONTHI.Y    CO.MJIi:UClAL    IltlPOUT. 

Fortlio  Famii'i-.s'  Kegister. 

Tlie  news  laU'lv  rccciv^'il  from  Europe  is  of  a 
li'>s  iuvorabie  clr.uiu'ier  limit  Inid  bcon  expected. 
The  continued  deuiand  in  Eiiirland  l!)r  specie  to 
pay  ibr  grain,  which  it  wai^  r^upposed  would  have 
ceased,  or  been  suhsiituted  by  exports  of  manuCac- 
tured  goods,  continued  to  rentier  money  scarce,  and 
kept  up  the  rate  of  interest.  A  long  continued 
spell  of  wet  weather  cre.ated  apprehensions  Ibr  the 
grain  crops,  and  until  these  are  allayed,,  business 
cannot  resume  its  regular  course.  Should  there 
be  another  bad  harvest  the  increased  price  of  grain 
in  this  country  Ibr  export  to  England,  will  be  by 
no  means  equivalent  to  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  cotton  ami  other  comnnodities. 

Although  the  diminished  exportation  of  cotton 
from  the  United  Slates,  which,  as  compared  with 
that  of  last  year,  is  500,000  bales,  had  some  slight 
etfect  on  the  prices,  they  were  yet  so  low  as  to 
cause  heavy  losses  to  shippers;  and  the  consump- 
tion of  the  first  six  months  of  1839  had  been  on  so 
small  a  scale  that  it  is  not  possible  lor  the  increase 
of  the  second  six  months  to  absorb  the  slocks  on 
hand  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  growing  crop, 
therefore,  which  will  doubtless  be  a  very  large 
one,  must  be  sold  at  moderate  prices  compared 
with  those  which  the  planters  have  been  accus- 
tomed tO;  and  retard  the  payment  of  the  large 
amount  of  debt  contracted  by  the  jireat  cotton 
growing  states  in  the  south-west.  The  exports 
of  the  last  crop  have  nearly  ceased.  Compared 
with  those  of  1838  they  are  as  ibllows: 


1839,  to  Great  Britain,  785,000,  Erance  230,000, 

other  ports  30,000. 
1838,  to  Great  Briiain,  1150,000,  France  315,000, 

other  ports  83,000. 
The   crop   of  the    United    States   received    in 
1839  is  1,340,000,  in  1838,  1,790,000. 

Tobacco  was  also  dull  in  the  European  mar- 
kets, and  the  price  was  declining.  The  quantity 
ins[)ecled  ir\  Virijinia  in  1839  is  about  27,000 
aixainst  about  43,000  lihds.  to  same  time  in  1838. 
Prices  have  consequently  declined  here  and  may 
now  be  quoted  -34.50  to  .$'12,  embracing  all  quali- 
ties. The  expoit  of  the  season  has  nearly  ceased. 
The  prospect  Ibr  the  growing  crop  is  favorable, 
and  it  bids  lair  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  pro- 
dured. 

The  price  of  wheat  is  S^-lOto  1.20;  the  quality 
of  that  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  market  in 
Virginia  is  much  inlerior  to  that  of  last  year. 
Tile  effect  of  the  western  crop  is  not  yet  felt.  It 
is  reported  to  be  large  and  fine,  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  large  export  demand,  the  price  must  be  low. 
This,  however,  will  depend  on  the  result  of  the 
Enirlish  crop. 

Of  Intlian  corn  the  crop  will  be  most  boimtiful, 
and  in  anticipation  of  this,  the  price  has  declined 
to  about  GO  cents  per  bushel. 

Internal  exchanges  continue  in  a  very  deranged 
stale.  Slocks  of  every  (le?cri|nion  are  low  beyond 
precedent,  and  commercial  atfaiis  in  a  gloomy 
state.  X. 
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From  tlie  r.ondoii  Farmer's  Magazine,  for  July,  ]839. 
ON    THK    REARING  AND    FEEOING  OF  CATTLE. 

In  our  islaml,  where  the  donies'ic  aninialg  enter 
so  lartjely  into  the  article  of  human  Iboii,  a  fl;reat 
pari  oC the  liirmer's  atlentioii  must  be  devoted  lo 
the  reari^tg  of  ihe'm  to  the  deirree  ol"  perlijction 
their  ultimate  use  rep,iiires  ;  for  every  labor  he- 
slowed  on  any  kind  ofcultivation,  and  every  article 
llie  farmer  produces  by  the -application  of  that 
ial)or,  tends  to -the  same  result— the  production  of 
food  for  man  and  beasr.  Before  the  introduction 
of  green  crops,  a  very  impeilect'syslem  of  rearing 
prevailed,  from  want  of  succulent  Ibod  (or  winter; 


and  the  beef  commands  a  higher  price  in  the  mar- 
ket. In  bringing  cattle  lorvvard  to  the  state 
when  they  are  dis|)ose(j  of  to  the  consumer,  larmera 
have  adopted  two  methods  ;  some  prefer  to  breed 
and  feed  on  the  farm,  a  number  that  the  farm  can 
support,  and  others  to  buy  yearly  a  number  ihey 
can  afford  to  feed.  Tlae  preference  given  to  either 
of  the  two  methods  would  seem  to  "be,  or  should 
be,  determined  by  locality  and  other  circumstances; 
yet  caprice  and  (iincy  would  seem  to  do  much,  for 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  two  (iirms  adjoining 
each  other  should  be  suitable  to  different  modes 
excepf  in  the  bare  opinion  of  the  fi^rmer,  or  how 
iwo  breeds  of  animals  can  be  most  profitable  in 
grass-led  animals  could  only  be  brought  to  market,  I  similar  cases,  except  in   opinion  only.     In  many 


and  if  kept  throtiirh  winter  they  lost  during  that 
time  the  liegree  pf  condition  they  had  acquired  du- 
rmg  summer;  (i^rhay  and  straw  if  used  in  prolusion 
will  not  rear  or  feed  the  aninials  quickly  and  profi- 
tably.    The  cultivation  of"  green  crops   has  com- 
pletely altered  the  whole  system,  and  has  introduc- 
ed an  entire  revohiiiun,  both  in  the  cul!iv;ilion  of 
the  land,  and  in  the  management  of  the  domestic 
animals,  a  belter  and  more   regular  supply  of  food 
has  been  obtained,  and  a  vast  addition  to  the  num- 
ber and  quality  ofevery  article  produced  on  the  liirm. 
An    ini()iovement  in   the  supply  of"  food  carried 
along  with  it  corresponding  improvements   in  the 
animals  themselves,  and  on  no  point  of  rural  econ- 
omy has  more  skill  and  exertion  been  shown,  or 
more    persevering   industry   exercised,    than    we 
have  witnessed  by  many  breeders  in  this  kingdom 
in  improving  the  qualities  of  the  animals,  b}'  inter- 
mixing and  engrafting  the  properties  of  tlie  one  on 
the  other,  so  as  to  develope  and  bring  forth  those 
qualities  for  the  use  of  man.     Our  breeds  of  cattFe 
are  numerous,  but  the  various  crosses  and  rem- 
nants of  old  breeds  need  not  be  enumerated,  and 
they  may  be  reduceil  to   the  few  breeds  that  are 
now  most  approved,    and  from   vvliich  we   may 
choose  lor  any  situation  in   the- kingdom.     For  all 
rich  soils  and  tiivored  situalions,  the  Durham  breed, 
or  short-horns  are  prelcrred,  and   the  long-horns 
are  stdl  kept  by  many  excellent  cultivators.     The 
Herefbrds  and  short-horns  seem  nearly  balanced  in 
merits,  if  we  may  judge  fi-om  the  prizes  awarded 
them.     For   inlerior  lands  we  have  the    Devon 
breed,  not  surpassed  by  any  cattle  in  the  kingdom, 
and  besides    we  have   nmltitudcs   of  nondescript 
animals,  that  do  not  fiUI  under  any  class,  but  winch 
are  yet  much  used  in  all   parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Scotland,  where  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
reared  and  exported,  the   native   breeds  are  three 
— the  Ayrshire  which  are  evidently  allied    to  the 
Yorkshire  breed — the  Gallo.vays,  or  polled  blacks, 
and  the  West  Highland  breed  of  horned  black, 
shaggy-haired    animals,   whicli   are  (bund,    with 
some   little   variation,    all  over  the   western   aiid 
northern  Highlands  of  Scotland.     Great  numbers 
of  these  animals  are  fed  in  England  ;  and  an  opi- 
nion is  entertained,  and  my  own   experience  goes 
far  in  support  of  it,  that  these  mountain  cattle  pay 
more  money  per  head  and  jjer  acre,  than  any  oC 


situations  tlie  difference  to   be  observed   between 
breeding  and  feeding,  is  most  marked,  and   it  ig 
very  lortunafc  that  the  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
in  other  places,   for  it  aflbnls  a   ready   market  for 
our  mountain  breeds,  which  if  the  case  was  other- 
wise, might  not  be  so  profitable.     In  choosing  a 
native  breed,  the  fiu-mer  will  be  guided   by  \he 
qualify  of  the  soil,  the  (bod  he  can  produce,  and 
by  other  circumstances,  and  much  will  depend  on 
his  own  fancy;  hut  if  he  prefer  to   buy  in,  rather 
than  breed,  it  will  be  (bund  that  the  Scotch  polled 
and  West  Highland  breed   will  pay   more  money 
than  any  other.     A  very  general  mistake  is  cotn- 
iniited  in  not  allowing  them  sufficient  time  on  tfie 
land,  in    order  to   feed^ — not  less  than  eighteen 
months  should     be  allowed,   or  twelve  in  cases 
where  they  have  been   bought  in  good  condition. 
Green  crops  being  now  known  to  us,  which  if  duly 
cultivated  will   afford  succulent   food  during   win- 
ter, it  is  understood  that  no  fiumer  neglects  provi- 
ding a  sufficient  quantity  if  he  wishes  to  rear  and 
feed  profitably,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  profits 
of  the  animals  itself,  b^ut   to  the  manure  raised  Ibr 
the  future  benefit  of  the  farm.     But  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  acknowledged  profits  of  these  crops 
and  also  of  improved  breeds  of  stock,  we  find  great 
neglect  prevail  on  both  points  ;  (or  if  we  look  into 
Smithfield,  or  any  other  market,  we  find  the  im- 
proved animals   bear  a  small   proportion   to  the 
others;  farmers  yet  persist  in  breeding  very  unthrif- 
ty animals,  and  ibr  want  of  green  crops   they  are 
bred  and  starved  upon  a  system.     In  manj'  cases 
however,  we  find  both  breeding  and  feeding  car- 
ried on  systematically   and    profitably,    with  due 
attention  to  the  profits  expected   from  the  animal 
itselJj  from    the  attention  and   food  bestowed,  and 
also  to  the  future  benefits  expected  (i-om  the  system. 
Cow-sheds  should   be  provided  wiih   call-pens 
jadjoininff,  under  the  same  roof,  where   the  calves 
are  confined  in  separate  apartments  (or  one  animal, 
and  floored  with   boards,  pierced  with  auger  holes 
that  they  may  lay  dry  and  comfortable.  From  these 
apartments  they  are  brought  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
to  be  suckled,  led   by  a   halter,   and    tied,   when 
sucking,  to  a  rope  extended  along  the  cow-shed. 
Suckling  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  nursing  by 
the  pail ;  when  miik  is  exposed,  mueh  of  the  va- 
ue  is  lost,  the  gnssous  fluids  go  ofl  by  evaporation; 


our  fine  breeds,  after  all  the  improvements  that    and  the  appearance  of  the  calves  nursed  by  the 
iiave  been  made.    The  cost  ol'production  is  small ;  two  njelhods  is  a  sufficient  d'eclsion.    Suckling  is 
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attended  with  less  trouble,  and  an  experienced 
cowman  will  soon  be  ublrt  to  judije  of  the  proper 
quantity  to  be  allowed  them.  From  January  to 
June  is  the  proper  time  for  weaning— early  calves 
maintaining  a  decided  superiority  unless  greater 
encouragement  be  afterwards  afforded  to  ilie  hiter 
ones.  In  situations  where  fattening  |br  veal  is 
Ibund  profitable,  both  weaning  and  fattening  go 
on  together ;  and  even  where  cheese  and  batter 
are  manufactured,  all  the  three  may  be  easily  man- 
aged, by  allotting  a  number  of  cows  lor  suckling 
and  a  number  to'be  milked  for  the  dairy.  Calves 
fed  for  veal  must  not  be  restricted  in  the  quantUy 
of  milk  ;  for  weaning,  they  must  be  allowed  such 
a  quantity  as  will  keep  them  always  in  a  sleek 
and  thriving  condition,  without  fatting  them,  for 
any  fat  produced  at  that  time  would  be  lost.  An 
ordinary  cow  will  itJed  four  calves  for  veal,  or  make 
veal  of  two  and  wean  three,  much  depending  on 
the  milky  nature  of  the  cow,  and  on  the  quality  of 
the  pasture.  The  various  substitutes  for  milk 
that  have  been  puffed  abroad  among  farmers  have 
all  proved  an  utter  fallacy,  only  supplying  the  far- 
mer with  a  i'ew  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese  at  ihe 
expense  of  the  animal.  They  never  fiul  in  produ-^ 
cing  a  large  belly  and  offal,  an  infallible  mark  of 
degeneracy  and  bad  keep,  in  any  animal,  and  in 
no^case  have  we  been  yet  able  to  improve  upon 
what  nature  has  provided  the  mother  with  in  nur- 
eino-  her  offspring.  During  that  time  the  mother 
should  lorm  the  diief  objecLof  our  attention. 

In  the  month  of  JNlay,  when  the  weather  has 
become  warm,  and  the'young  grass  has  sprung, 
the  earliest  calves  Aviil  be  turned  out  into  a  grass 
paddock  of  fine  pasture,  provided  with  water  and 
Bhclter,  and  convenient  to  the  homestead,  ^and 
where  they  can  be  suckled  twice  a  day.  The 
cow's  pasture  should  be  adjacent  if  possible,  and 
also  well  provided  with  water  and  shelter, 
and  laid  down  or  improved  for  the  purpose. 
The  paddock  for  the  calves  may  consist  of  one  or 
two  acres,  and  an  orchard  suits  very  well,  the  fruit 
trees  affordingshelterfrom  the  heat, and amusemeni 
in  rubbing.  A  shelter  shed  is  indispensable,  wiiha 
dry  well  Htiered  bottom,  and  may  be  so  contrived, 
as  to  suit  for  lambing  the  ewes  in  the  spring,  which 
business  will  be  concluded  before  the  calves  are 
turned  out.  The  ewes  lying  all  night  in  the  pad- 
dock, will  bestow  a  good  top  dressing,  which  must 
be  attended  to  by  rolling.  At  the  age  of  16  weeks 
the  calves  will  be  ready  to  go  to  the  pasture  field, 
the  quantity  of  milk  having  been  gradually  reduced 
as  the  calves  learned  to  eat  the  grass.  As  they 
are  removed  from  the  paddock  the  next  oldest  ones 
are  turned  out  from  the  call-pens,  and  when  the 
weaning  season  is  near  a  close,  as  many  of  the 
latest  calves  as  the  paddock  can  maintain  may 
remain  in  it  lor  the  season,  to  be  near  ai  hand  for 
receiving  some  better  encouragement  to  raise  them 
to  an  equality  with  the  oldest.  Nothing  more  dis- 
figures a  herd  of  cattle  as  to  see  them  of  different 
sizes  and  qualities,  and  colors,  and  in  many  cases 
of  different  breeds,  showing  a  great  want  ofskill  in 
the  breeding;and  ofcare  and  attention  in  the  nursing 
and  rearing.  After  the  weaning  season  is  over, 
the  milk  tor  thp  remainder  of  the  season  may  be 
applied  to  suckling  for  veal,  or  to  making  butter 
and  cheese,  as  situation  may  direct.  In  places 
where  these  articles  are  the  staple,  produce,  ihe 
weaning  of  calves  will  be  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  but 
on  these  fin-ms  some  are  weaned,  to  which  the 
above  observations  will  equally  apply. 


When  the  calves  are  removed  from  the  home 
paddock,  the  best  pasture  on  the  farm  will  be  given 
ihem,  well  watered  and  sheltered  if  possilile  ;  in 
many  cases  the  latterniaih  of  a  hay  cro[)  answers 
well.  When  fields  lie  in  permanent  grass,  a  shed 
with  a  view  to  permanency  may  be  erected  in 
each  field  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  and  may  be  so 
contrived  as  to  suit  both  cattle  and  sheep.  Where 
the  alternate  system  of  farming  prevails,  a  corner 
where  the  plough  does  not  strike,  may  be  got,  and 
a  very  useful  shelter  erected.  Cuttle  of  an  age 
should  pasture  together,  and  ihe  smaller  the  lota 
the  belter. 

Ijy  the  tnd  of  October,  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  will  render  necessary  the  removal  of  the 
cattle  to  the  home  yard.  Every  farm  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  provided  with  a  number  of  yards  suited  to 
its  size  and  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  bottoms 
level  with  that  of  the  shelter-shed,  raised  above 
that  of  the  yard,  to  throw  the  moisture  outwards, 
that  the  cattle  may  lie  dry  ;  cribs  for  holding  the 
roots  given  to  the  cattle  are  ranged  along  the  sub- 
division walls,  and  sometimes  placed  in  the  shel- 
ter-shed undercover;  the  most  approved  are  of  a 
square  shape  with  a  latticed  bottom,  which  allows 
all  moisture,  to  escape..  Buildings  of  stone  and 
lime  have  been  erected  along  the  walls,  but  they 
hold  water  and  sludge  very  much  ;  wood  is  clean- 
er, and  where  used,  the  bottom  planks  should  be 
perforated  with  holes  to  discharge  the  water. 
Troughs  of  stone,  of  wood,  or  of  cast  iron,  are  pla- 
ced across  the  division  walls,  so  as  to  supply  two 
yards  ;  and  the  water  is  conveyed  in  pipes  from  a 
pump,  or  supplied  by  ball  cocks  and  pipes  from  a 
cistern  placed  aloft  for  that  purpose,  in  some  house 
of  the  farmery,  and  to  which  the  water  is  raised 
by  a  forcing  valve  in  the  yard  pump.  Turnips 
are  now  mostly  given  in  a  cut  state,  and  where 
straw  is  rank  and  abundant,  it  may  be  cut  to  shorlef 
lengths,  which  will  render  it  more  manageable  and 
easier  of  reduction. 

Into  these  yards  properly  furnished,  the  cattle 
are  put  in  lots  of  ages  and  sizes,  varying  in  num- 
ber from  3  10  7  when  feeding  :  young  cattle  may 
be  kept  in  greater  numbers.  Most  leeders  now 
prefer  the  open  yard  to  housing,  though  on  turnip 
larms,  a  fiieding'irouse  is  very  necessary  where  a 
few  choice  animals  may  be  fattened,  or  a  few  in- 
ferior ones  may  be  brought  more  quickly  to  perfec- 
tion. Fresh  straw  should  be  put  frequently  into 
the  racks,  and  cabbages  are  a  very  proper  article 
to  begin  the  leediiig  of  young  stock  for  the  first 
winter.  These  and  turnip  tops  are  given  once^ 
and  better  if  twice  a  day,  and  continued  through 
the  winter— if  they  fail,  potatoes  and  beets  are  gi- 
ven in  moderate  quantities,  so  as  to  keep  the  young 
animals  in  a  sleek  and  thriving  condition,  without 
any  tendency  to  gorge  them,  or  induce  them  to 
nauseate  their  food.  They  should  always  show 
a  keen  appetite,  and  seem  able  to  eat  more  than  is 
rriven.  The  yards  are  frequently  litkved,  thinly 
at  a  time,  so  as  to  keep  them  dry  and  comfortable, 
and  also  mix  the  manure  properly.  The  straw 
racks  are  shifted' often,  that  the  straw  may  not  lie 
dry  around  them,  and  the  yards  are  of  such  a  size 
as  will  admit  of  tiie  cattle  treading,  dunging,  and 
watering  on  every  part.  A  very  common  error 
prevails'^on  this  point,  the  yards  are  much  too 
iarce,  the  straw  lies  dry  and  unmixed  in  many 
pans,  and  the  good  dung  lies  huddled  together  in 
the  other  places.     Space  sufficient  lor  the  cattle  to 
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move  about  freely  for  air  anJ  exercipe  is  quite 
eiiougli,  due  re<rard  being  had  ^lo  warmth  in  the 
shelier-shed.  An  equal  mistake  with  too  much 
space  lies  in  maiiinsrthe  yards  too  small. 

In  the  month  of  May  of  each  year  the  pasture 
fields  will  be  ready  for  siockinir,  when  the  diiferent 
sizes  and  ages  will  be  arranged  by  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  farmer.  In  October  of  each  year,  the 
cattle  Will  be  turned  into  the  (old-yards,  and  li?d 
with  amjile  allowances  of  roots  and  straw,  and 
with  the  yards  kept  dry  and  comfortable.  As  the 
cattle  increase  in  age,  the  fcw<?r  numbers  must  be 
put  logelher  in  one  yard,  and  during  the  third  and 
fourth  winter,  they  wiii  be  fed  ofi  and  gold.  I  have 
recommended  all  calves  to  suc1<  the  cow  for  veal 
or  lor  weaning,  and  1  now  mention. thiit  the  treat- 
ment of"  any  animal  during  tlffe  first  year  of  its 
growth  generally  stamps  hs  future  dislinolion. 
if  it  be  slint-ed  in  the  quantilv  or  in  the  qiiality  of 
the  food,  fijture  pampering  will  not  recover  its  lost 
growth;  and  if  it  be  well  led  during  the  first  year, 
and  attain  a  good  size,  mditferent  treatment  after- 
wards will  have  much  less  effect.  If  a  calf  be  well 
suckled,  uroat  attention  is  necessary  during  the 
first  winter  that  it  receive  such  treatment  as  will 
carry  it  forward,  and  that  it  does  not  lose  in  that 
time  what  it  gained  'he  previous  summer.  This 
result  ofien  happens  from  want  of  winter  f)CKi  of 
roots;  for  though  hay  and  straw  be  in  profusiT)n,  they 
never  can  supply  the  place  of  green  crops. 

Cattle  when  feedinor  must  have  a  full  supply  of 
food,  but  nof  to  pall  their  appetites,  which  must 
always  be  keen  and  in  full  action,  The  food  pre- 
viously given  ihem  should  be  clean  eaten  up,  or 
nearly  so,  before  any  more  be  supplied,  and  the 
cribs  regularly  cleaned  out  and  every  filth  removed. 
The  first  feed  of  cut  turnips,  potatoes,  or  beet,  is 
given  by  the  break  of  da}',  and  the  last  so  long 
before  darkness  sets  in  as  will  allow  time  for  the 
cattle  to  eat  the  v.'hole  during  day-light,  as  any  ac- 
cidents from  hoving  or  choking  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  seen  and  remedied,  A  dry  bed 
in  the  shelter-sheti,  and  in  any  part  of  theyavd 
during  dry  weather,  is  inslispensable. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  most  profitable  ace  of 
feeding  our  best  breeds  of  cattle.  My  own  expe- 
rience agrees  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Earl 
Spencer,  one  of  our  highest  authorities,  that  the 
age  of  four  years  seems  the  most  advantageous, 
as  the  most  likely  to  secure  the  utmost  weight  of 
the  animal,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  expenditure 
in  trying  to  obtain  more  bulk,  and  also  the  loss  by 
elaushtering  at  too  early  an  a^e,  before  the  ani- 
mal had  reached  maturity.  I  have  observed  that 
a  great  part  of  our  cattle  arc  starved  on  system — 
they  are  grazed  and  gain  something  in  summer, 
and  lose  it  in  winter.  The  miserable  appearance 
of  young  stock,  both  in  the  yard  and  in  tlie  fields, 
sufficiently  support  tlfis  opinion,  and  the  case  will 
not  be  n)ended  till  green  crops  are  more  extensively 
cultivated.  We  know  plants  adaple<I  I  may  say 
to  almost  every  soil,  and  it  only  remains  fo  cultf- 
vate  them.  In  order  to  produce  a  thoroutrhly  well 
fed  and  ripe  animal  it  must  be  gradually  fed  fi-om 
the  day  of  its  binh,  by  srood  keeping,  which  will 
keep  the  body  in  a  thriving  condition  and  full  of 
juices,  and  also  produce  that  mixture  of  flit  and 
lean  so  necessary  to  constitute  beef  of  good  qual- 
itJ^  Hence  arises  the  well  furnished  animal  in 
the  hands  of  the  butcher,  and  from  the  starving 
.^stem  is  owing  the  bad  quality  of  much  of  our 


animal  food:  for  unless  the  animal  be  well  fattened 
and  regularl}',  the  lean  is  dry  and  wholly  wanting 
in  juices,  which  can  only  be  imparted  by  a  ripe 
state.  The  one-half  at  least  of  our  cattle  in  mar- 
ket are  not  fat;  they  are  starved  in  early  years, 
and  then  lor  a  short  time  they  are  tied  to  a  stake 
and  gorged  with  food  to  produce  an  appearance 
quickly,  and  sold  ofi'  to  save  expense;  and  hence 
arises  the  badly  furnished  animal  in  the  hands  of 
the  butcher.  An  animal  always  in  good  condition 
is  fattening  gradually  and  profitably,  the  dung  is 
of  more  value,  and  when  the  age  of  fattening  off 
arrives,  a  small  application  of  more  food  concludes 
the  process.  A  greater  number  of  cattle  is  ofien 
kept  on  a  farm  that  it  can  maintain  profitably — 
an  erroneous  policy,  but  very  common. 

I  have  observed  that  where  a  farmer  chooses 
partly  or  wholly  to  follow  the  buying  system  in 
place  of  breeding,  it  will  be  found  that  our  small 
mountain  breeds  will  pay  more  money  than  any 
other.  In  most  cases,  too  short  a  time  is  allowed 
them  to  feed,  for  the  natural  propensity  (o  fatten 
has  not  been  in  them  any  way  improved  by  breed- 
ing or  keeping,  and  in  that  respect  they  differ  from 
oiirnev/  breeds.  They  are  mos'ly  fed  very  poorly 
in  their  youth,  and  when  transported  to  rich  pas- 
tures, fai  cannot  be  laid  instantly;  but  in  course  of 
time,  if  in  fair  condition,  a  year  will  be  sufficient, 
but  if  bought  in  a  lean  state  from  droves,  they 
should  be  on  the  ground  for  18  months,  fed  the 
first  winter  on  half  the  fiill  allowance  of  green 
food,  well  grazed  the  following  summer,  and  fed 
off'  the  ensuing  winter.  Tliis  is  gradual  feedins', 
and  indispensible,  if  we  wish  for  good  beef  The 
age  should  be  four  or  rather  fiveyears  whenslaucjh- 
tered. 

OH  cake,  bean,  and  barley  meal,  oats,  and  other 
articles  have  been  used  in  the  feedintj  of^cattle,  but 
experience  has  long  since  proved  that  if  the  far- 
mer will  only  try  to  raise  potatoes,  beet,  cabbages, 
and  turnips  in  quantity,  he  needs  no  substitute,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  fliilureof  the  above  crops.  Straw 
alone  is  required  for  litter,  and  for  the  cattle  to  eat 
a  little  when  inclined.  J.  D. 


HISTORY    OF    SUGAR. 

1' lom  the  Noitti  American  Review. 

Within  the  present  century  has  commenced  a 
revolution,  which  may  prove  to  be  of  very  differ- 
ent importance  from  what  has  yet  generally  been 
supposed,  in  respect  to  a  ieadinn:  article  in  the 
commerce  and  domestic  economy  of  civilized  mem 
It  has  now  arrived  at  a  stage,  at  which  it  furnishes 
some  data  for  answering  the  questions,  how  far  it 
is  likely  to  proceed,  and  what  are  to  be  its  effects 
upon  the  employment,  subsistence,  comfort  and 
wealth  of  nations. 

The  commercial  and  economical  importance  of 
sugar  is  of  modern  date.  It  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  medicinal  substance,  but 
not  as  food  or  a  condiment.  Herodotus  informs 
us,  that  the  Zygantes,  a  people  of  Africa,  had, 
"besides  honey  of  bees,  a  much  greater  quantity 
made  by  men."  This  was  probably  sugar,  but 
not  brought  to  a  state  of  crystallization.  Near- 
chus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  "discovered  con- 
cerning canes,  that  they  make  honey  without 
bees."     Megasthenes,  quoted  by  Strabo,  epeake. 
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300  B.  C,  of  "India  stone,  sweeter  thrin  figs  and 
honey."  The  Ophrastus,  in  a  fragment  preserved 
by  Photius,  describes  sugar  as  "a  iioney  contained 
in  reeds."  Eratosthenes,  also  ciied  l)y  Strabo, 
and  alter  him,  Terentius  Varro,  are  supposed  to 
have  meant  sugar-canes  by  '-rools  oi'  larixe  reeds 
growing  in  India,  sweet  to  the  laste,  boih  when 
raw  and  when  boiled,  and  affording,  by  pressure, 
ajuice  incomparably  sweeter  than  iioney." 

Mear  tlie  commencement  oC  ihe  CInislian  era, 
sugar  was  first  mentioned  under  an  apjiropiiate 
name  and  Ibrm.  '-In  India  and  Arabia  Felix," 
writes  Dioscorides,  '-a  kind  of  concreie  honey  is 
called  saccharon.  It  is  found  in  reeds,  and  resem- 
bles salt  in  solidity,  and  in  iriableness  between  the 
teeth.'  Afier  this,  so  learned  a  man  as  Seneca 
fell  back  into  fable  on  this  subject.  His  account 
is  this:  ''It  is  said  that  in  India,  honey  is  found 
on  the  leaves  of  reeds,  either  despnsited  there  by 
the  dews  of  heaven,  or  generated  in  the  sweet 
juice  and  fiitness  ofihereed  itself."  Pliny,  whose 
special  study  led  iiim  to  look  more  carefully  into 
vhe  matter,  gives  all  that  the  ancients  knew  about 
it,  and  a  Jittle  more.  "Arabia,"  he  observes, 
"produces  saccharum,  but  not  so  good  as  India.  It 
is  a  honey,  collected  on  reeds,  like  the  gums.  It 
is  white,  crumbles  in  the  teeth,  and  when  largest 
is  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  It  is  used  in  medi- 
cine only."  Afterwards  Archigenes  mentioned 
it,  as  "India  salt,  resembling  common  salt  in  color 
and  consistency,  but,  in  taste  and  flavor,  Iioney." 
Galen  calls  it  sacchar,  and  says  it  was  "a  pro- 
duction of  India  and  Arabia  the  Blest."  The 
author  of  the  "Periplus  of  the  Erythean  Sea"  in- 
cludes it,  under  the  name  of  sacchari,  in  a  list  of 
articles,  constituting  ihe  commerce  between  hith- 
er India,  and  the  ports  of  thai  sea. 

If  the  assertion,  that  sugar  was  used  in  anti- 
quity as  a  medicament  only,  needed  confirmation, 
we  might  find  it  in  the  fact,  that  the  subject  is  not 
mentioned  except  by  physicans  and  men  of  uni- 
versal learning,  nor  with  tolerable  precision  by  the 
former.  None  of  them  allude  lo  any  arlificial 
process  in  the  preparation  of  it.  ^lian,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  is  the  first  who 
mentions  the  use  of  mechanical  art  in  the  extrac- 
tion o(  the  juice  of  the  cane,  and  he  is  likewise 
the  first  who  attempts  to  fix  the  seat  of  its  culture. 
He  tells  us,  that  sugar  is  "honey  pressed  Irons 
reed^,  which  are  cultivated  by  the  Prasii,a  people 
dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges." 

The  .Jewish  histories  make  no  mention  of  su- 
gar. The  only  sweet  condiment,  used  by  tf.e  He- 
brews, was  hone3^  But  it  may  have  been  in 
part  "honey  made  by  men;"  for  the  Rabbins  un- 
derstand thereby  not  only  the  honey  of  bees,  but 
also  sirups,  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree. 

During  several  centuries  succeeding  the  Augus- 
tan age,  no  extension  of  ihe  knowledge  or  use  of  su- 
gar appears  to  have  taken  pla«e.  It  is  occasionally 
spoken  of,  but  to  the  same  effect  as  by  the  Greek 
physicans  of  that  age.  So  late  as  the  7ih  century 
Paul  of  /Egma  ca'ls  it  "India  salt,"  and  borrows 
ihe  d^scriplion  of  Archigenes. 

At  this  lime  a  new  power  appeared  on  the  the- 
atre of  nations.  The  Saracens  conquered  and  oc- 
cupier! western  Asia,  northern  Africa,  and  south- 
ern Europe.  Their  empire  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  Rome,  in  the  period  of  her  greatest 
prosperity  and  rapacity.  They  pushed  their  con- 
quests to  the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone,  to  Amalfi, 


and  the  islands  of  the  Levant  and  the  j^gean  sea. 

To  these  ingenious  barbarians  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  moiiern  manufacture  and  commerce 
of  sugar.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  they 
themselves  became  acquainted  with  it.  Some 
authors  have  asserted,  that  it  was  not  until  the 
thirleenlh  cenlury,  and  that  (he  sugar  cane  and 
the  art  of  extracting  and  elaborating  the  juice, 
were  conferred  upon  the  Eurojieans  by  the  crusa- 
ders, or  by  themei'chant  adventurers,  who  penetra- 
ted the  Indies  afier  the  return  of  Marco  Polo. 
Each  of  these  asseriions  has  been  vaguely  re- 
ceivedj  but  a  litile  attention  will  satisfy  every  in- 
quirer, th.'it  neither  of  thent  is  true. 

We  have  seen,  that  several  of  the  ancicn'ls, 
best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  couple  Arabia 
Felix  with  India  as  a  source  of  saccharum.  Ara- 
bian writers  of  the  iiint^h  and  tenth  centuries  speak 
of  sugar  as  common  in  their  times.  In  the  year 
906,  the  sugar-cane  was  cultivated,  and  sugar 
"manufactured,  at  Ormuz  in  Caramntiia,  a  province 
of  the  eastern  Caliphate,  An  Arabian  author  of 
the  western  Caliphate,  who  composed  a  treatise 
on  agriculture  about  the  year  1140,  and  who 
quotes  another  v/riterof  his  nation  of  the  year  1073, 
gives  full  and  precise  directions  for  raising  canes 
and  rnanuliicluring  sugar.  From  all  which,  Loudon 
concludes,  that  sugar  has  been  cultivated  in  Spain 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  .years,  and  probably  as 
as  much  as  one  thousand  years.  Salmasius 
declares,  in  16G9,  that  the  Arabs  had  made  our 
modern  sugar  more  than  eight  hundred  years. 

One  of  the  Christian  historians  o(  the  Crusades,  in 
the  year  1100,  stales  tlial  ihe  soldiers  of  the  cross 
found  in  Syria  cerlain  reeds,  called  canamdes,  of 
which  it  was  reported  that  "a  kind  of  wild  honey 
was  made-"  Anoiher,  in  1108,  says:  "The  cru- 
saders Ibund  honey  reeds,  in  great  (]uanli(y,  in  the 
meadows  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  which  reeds  were 
called  sucra.  These  ihey  sucked,  and  were  much 
pleased  with  the  taste  tiiereofj  and  could  scarcely 
be  satisfied  with  it.  This  plant  i^  cultivated  with 
great  labor  ol  the  husbandmen  every  year.  At 
the  time  of  the  harvest  they  bruise  it,,  when  ripe, 
in  mortars,  and  set  by  the  strained  juice  in  vessels 
until  it  is  concreted  in  the  form  of  snow  or  salt."' 
The  same  hisiorian  relates,  that  eleven  camels 
laden  with  sugar  were  captured  by  the  Christians. 
A  similar  adventure  hapjTcned  to  Richard  Camr-de- 
Lion,  in  the  second  crusade.  A  third  writer,  in 
1124,  fells  us,  that  in  "Syria  reeds  grow  that  are 
full  of  honey;  by- which  is  meant  a  sweet  juice, 
which  by  pressure  of  a  screw  engine,  and  concre- 
ted by  fire,  becomes  sugar."  These  are  the  ear- 
liest notices  of  the  method  of  making  sugar;  and 
they  refer  to  an  apparatus  and  to  processes  used 
in  the  Saracen  empire,  and  not  known  at  that 
time,  so  far  as  European  records  siiow,  to  be  used 
any  where  else.  At  the  same  time  sugar  was 
made  at  Tyre  in  Syria,  then  subject  to  the  Sara- 
cens? ;  and,  in  1169,  that  city  is  mentioned  as  "fa- 
mous for  excellent  sugar." 

The  island  of  Sicily  was  the  first  spot  upon 
which  Ihe  sujrar-cane  is  known  to  have  been 
planted  in  Europe,  though  it  is  alloffether  likely, 
that  it  was  planted  by  the  Moors  fuliy  as  early,  if 
not  earlier,  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  That  island 
was  conquered  by  ihe  Saracens  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  was  retaken  by  the  Nor- 
mans at  the  close  of  eleventh.  Immediately  alter 
that  event  we  find,  that  large  quantities  of  sugar 
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were  made  tliere.  Accoixling  to  rerords  still  px- 
tant,  William,  the  second  king  of  Siciiy,  in  11G6, 
made  a  donation  to  the  convent  of  St.  Beueilict  of 
"a  pugar-mill,  with  ail  tlie  worliiiien,  privileged, 
and  appurlenances  ihereto  belon;L!;iMii;." 

If"  it  was  the  crusaders  who  biouoflit  tiie  snirar 
culture  to  Europe,  iiow  hapi)Pncd  it,  seeing'  that 
they  were  collected  Ironiall  Europe,  thaino  oiher 
part  ol"  ihai  coniiuent  except  Spain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs?,  and  no  oilier  island  of  ihe  Medilerra- 
jiean  exce|)t  Crete,  captured  in  the  year  823,  by  an 
ex[)edition  Irom  S|iain,  were  (iivored  with  liiat  inval- 
uable donation?  It  was  not  until  tliree  hundred 
years  later,  that  it  found  its  way  into  Cy[)ru^, 
khoile!=,  and  the  Morea,  and  this  extension  was 
not  owing  to  rural  tastes,  or  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment among  the  fiiudai  barbarians,  but  to  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  VenetianSj  who  had  for 
a  long  time  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  the  ar- 
ticle with  India,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Sicily,  and 
were  now,  by  conquest  or  purcliase,  the  possessors 
of  Crete,  and  the  latter  seats  of  the  sugar  culture 
above  mentioned. 

It  may  be  further  remailvcd,  that  the  most  im- 
porlant  and  profitable  of  the  nianufaclurinu  wrts 
have  never  been  propagated  except  by  conquest 
or  emigration.  The  woollen  business  was  esta- 
b!i:;hed  in  England  by  the  weavers,  fullers,  and 
dvers,  whom  the  frantic  tyranny  of  the  counts  of 
Flanders  and  iht^ir  French  allies  drove,  and  the 
wise  policy  of  the  Henries  and  Edivartls  vvelcofned, 
to  Enirland.  Tlie  (;ntton  maiiuliictin'e,  derived  to 
the  Arabians  from  Hindostan,  was  by  them  dif- 
fused ovfr  Africa,  and  fixed  in  Europe;  and  thence 
brought  by  an  exierprisiuij  o[)('raiive  to  the  United 
Slates.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  those  half- 
naked,  haul  riilin<;  (b-riuins,  who  are  so  olien  em- 
])l(>yed  in  sirippinir  un(()riimate  Christians  to  the 
skin,  are  the  identical  people  to  whom  Christen- 
dom is  indepted  for  the  comli)rt  of  a  shirt.  Such, 
however  is  the  fact.  The  Arabs  conff»ned  upon 
us  that  ijmteful,  and  now  ornamental  irarment. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  five  hun- 
dred years  af^er  silk  wiis  laiown  am^  purchased  at 
enormous  prices  at  Rome,  that  the  silk  culture  was 
brought  into  the  Eastern  Empire  by  two  Persim 
monks,  who  had  pursued  it  in  China.  It  was  es-- 
lablished  in  Italy  bv  a  colony  of  Greek  captives, 
and  carried  from  JMilan  lo  Lvons  liy  a  company 
of  Italian  workmen,  eno-an-ed  by  Francis  I.  Fi- 
nally, the  Huguenots  fled  from  ireacherv  and  in- 
tolerance to  iiTiparl  tlieirskill  to  Spitalfields,  The 
silk  manulaclure  is  more  simple  and  cheap  than 
that  of  sugar  has  hitherto  .been,  and  yet  it  requii-ed 
twelve  hundred  years  lo  travel  lioiii  Constantino- 
ple to  London;  and  it  has  but  just  reached  ourshores 
after  two  hundred  years  more. 

It  may  help  us  to  form  some  adeqmle  notion 
of  the  (lifRcuIty  with  which  the  manufJicturing 
arts  are  propagated,  if  we  reflect  how  hard  it  was 
to  naturalize  the  cotton  and  wollen  manufiictures 
in  the  United  States,  and  how  far  ihey  still  are 
from  that  fineness  and  fiiiish,  to.  which  they  attain 
in  the  workshops  of  Europe.  Yet  we  speak  a 
common  laiirruaore,  are  descendefl  from  common 
ancestors,  and  have  always  had  close  commercial 
and  social  relations  with  our  teachers.  How  mui  h 
greater  must  have  been  the  difficulty  and  delay, 
if  we  had  been  strangers  in  origin  and  language, 
and  enemies  in  reliijion. 

The  use  of  alkalies,  in  the  clarificaiion  of  the 


juice  of  the  cane,  was  an  invention  of  the  Arabs. 
The  oriiiinal  raw  sugar  of  the  east  was  debased 
by  a  mixture  of  niucilagineous  matter,  which  op- 
piised  itselflo  the  crystallization  oft  be  6ugar,aud  de- 
termined it  10  a  speedy  decomposition  after  it  was 
crystallized.  To  this  day  the  eastern  suijar,  except 
where  the  manulitcture  is  directed  l>v  European? 
or  where  the  product  has  been  conveiied  by  the 
Chinese  into  what  we  commonly  call  "rock 
candy,"  is  much  inferiol"  to  that  of  the  west  in 
purity,  and  in.strengih  of  grain.-  The  only  clar- 
ification, which  the  liquor  appears  to  have  under- 
gone in'  the  hands  oJ  the  eastern  umnipulaiors, 
was  by  skimming  (luring  the  processes  of  evapo- 
ration and.  boiliii<r.  And  if  we  may  judge  fi-orn 
Ihe  imperfect  and  loose  descriptions  of  modern 
irav^llers,  iliis  is  the  extent  of  th.eir  knowledn-e  at 
the  present  day.  They  seem  to  know  no  othei°me- 
ihod  of  clarification  in  making  sugar,  and  no  art 
of  refining  except  that  of  making  candy. 

How  the  Arabs  came  to  adopt  a  difi(?rent  me- 
thotl,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  al  this  day  lo  deter- 
mine. Discoveries  of  this  nature  do  not  readily 
obtain  publicity  in  any  country.  They  are  usually 
involved  in  as  much  mystery,  and  kept  under  a 
nioiioply  as  long  as  possible.  Another  character- 
istic of  Ihe  Arabian  method  was  the  use  of  ear- 
then moulds,  of  a  conical  form,  lor  crvstallizing 
and  curing  the  suirar.  In  .tlie  east,  broad,  earthen 
disiips  were  used  lor  those  purposes.  These  two 
characteristics  of  the  Arabian  meihod  have  come 
lo  us  through  Ihe  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  and 
whence  should  lliey  have  derived  tliem,  except 
from  the  Arabs,  Moors,  or  Saracens?  different 
names  given  to  the  same  people  ii-oiu  the  rehilions 
to  [)laces  and  to  ppo|)le,  which  they  successively 
maintained,  j^/rabs  (according  lo  a  probable  ety- 
molyuy  of  the  word)  means  tveslerns,  because  this 
people  inhabited  the  rt'csf  of  Asia.  When  they 
had  spread  over  liie  north  orAfrica,and  occupied  the 
remotest  liesperia  of  Ihe  Ancient  world,  the  body 
ofiheir  nation  was.  in  respect  to  the  emifjranis, 
eastern,  and  that  is  tlie  signification  of  Saracens. 
Moors  was  a  name  given  to  them  by  the  Span- 
iards and  other  Eurot)eaiis,  li'om  the  circumstance 
of  their  haviiicT  conquered  and  converted  ihe  in- 
habitants of  Mauritania  or  Morocco,  incorporated 
them  with  their  armj',  and  issued  immedialelv  li-om 
their  territory  to  take  possession  of  Spain,  Porlu- 
iral,  part  of  France  and  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the 
islanils  of  the  iEgfean  Sea. 

We  have  seen,  that  ihe  Arabs  had  the  art  of 
cidlivating  the  cane,  and  converting  it  into  snuar. 
We  know  that  the  sugar-canes,  called  "the  chief 
ornament  of  Moorish  husbandry,"  are  still  culti- 
vated in  Spain,  and  the  sugar  manuliictured.  It 
is  likewise  made  in  large  quantities  on  the  river 
Suz,  in  Morocco;  and  at  Teycui  orTattah,  consti- 
tutes a  leading  article  of  tralTic  with  caravans, 
which  traverse  the  great  deserl,  and  Timbuctoo 
and  other  markets  of  Central  A'rica.  Sugar  is 
still  a  production  of  considerable  importance  in 
Egypt,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Fayoum,  and, 
unlil  lately,  the  Seraiilio  at  Conslaniiiiople  was 
firnished  thence  with  the  nicest  refined  sugar.  In 
1560,  su^ar  was  inijiorted  at  Antwerp  from  Por- 
tugal and  Rarbary.  At  the  same  period  it  wrs 
an  article  of  extensive  manufiicture  and  Irafilc  at 
Thebes,  Daretia,  and  Doiigola  in  Nubia  and  Up- 
per Egypt.  All  these  are  undoubtedly  the  re- 
mains of  the  Arabian  plantations. 
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T)ie  Spaiiisli  and  Portuguese  word  (or  sugnr  is 
cizucar,  acucar,  or  assucar,  and  ihe  Arabic  assokar 
or  shaker.  This  was  derivet!  from  the  Saiisc.ri[)t, 
sharkara  or  sarkara,  lueaniiiir,  ju  the  primitives 
sioeet  salt,  and  givinir  rise  in  antiquity  to  thi^  terms 
saccharon,  saccliar,  sacchari,  saccliaram,  and  ''In- 
dia salt  ."  The  Arabii;  shuker  is,  wiih  slight,  mo- 
difications, a  universal  term,  except  in  China  and 
the  Malayan  archipelago;  prool'  enough  that  we 
received  this  commodity,  and  the  art  of  preparing 
it,  from  neither  of  them,  and  that  we  and  all  the 
western  nations  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  Arabs, 
and  through  them  to  the  Hindoos.  The  diflerence 
between  the  Spanish  and  Ihe  Portugese  word, 
and  other  European  names,  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  two  nations  in  close  contact 
with  the  Arabs,  incorporated  the  article  a  oval 
with  the  substantive,  before  wiiich  they  heard  it, 
as  they  did  in  a  great  many  other  instances,  nlgo- 
don,  for  example,  which  is  propeily  godon,  g<don, 
or  koion.  Tiie  etyraolocy  of  melasses  will  fur- 
their  illustrate  our  position,  that  we  derive  the  art 
of  sugar  making  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, and  through  them  fiom  the  Arabians. 
Melasses,  more  frequently,  but  incorrectly,  spell, 
inolasses,  is  an  abrevialion  of  mel  de  assncar,  signi- 
fying, in  Spanish  and  Portuguse,  ihe  honey  of  sio- 
gar. 

The  Portuguese,  under  the  anspices  of  Dom 
Henry, transplanted  the  sugar-cane  li-om  Sicily, as  it 
iscommonly  supposed, thouirh  it  might  betrom  Por- 
tugal itself,  to  the  islands  of  Madeira  and  St.  Tho- 
mas, Herrera  has  raised  great  doubt  of  the  his- 
torical correctness  of  the  idea,  that  Sicily  was  re- 
sorted fo  at  that  that  time  for  sugar-canes.  He 
declares  positively,  that  they  were  carried  to  Ihe 
Africo-Atlantic  islands  "from  Granada,  wliere 
they  had  been  planted  by  the  Moors." 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute,  whether 
the  sugar  cane  was  uitroduced  into  America  li'om 
l]urope,  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  whether  it  is  indigi- 
nous  here.  The  former  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
hisiorians  of  the  old  world,  the  latter  of  all  the  ex- 
plorers of  the  new.  Edwards  reconciles  them  by 
supposing  that  both  are  true,  which  seems  to  be 
the  most  reasonable  conclusion.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  early  European  setilers 
of  America  would  fail  to  carry  that  plant,  with 
whose  great  value  and  agreeable  uses  they  had 
just  become  well  acquainted,  to  their  new  abode, 
especially  when  they  were  growing  and  were 
worked  up  in  great  quantities  in  the  Canaiies, 
whence  all  the  adventurers  were  accustomed  to 
take  their  departure,  as  it  would  to  question  the 
authority  of  the  writers,  who  positively  afiirm  this 
fact.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  extrava- 
gant stretch  of  incredulity  to  doubt  the  clear  tes- 
timony of  the  many  eye  witnesses,  who  declare, 
that  they  found  native  sugar  canes  in  Guadaloupe, 
St.  Vincent,  Brazil,  on  the  La  Plata,  and  on  the 
Mississippi  ;  or  the  demonstration  of  Cook  and 
Bougainville,  who  brought  a  native  and  valuable 
variety  from  the  Friendly  Islands;  to  the  British 
andFrench  West  Indies. 

It  is  asserted  by  some,  that  the  plant  was  car- 
ried from  Brazil  to  St.  Domingo,  havintj  been  pre- 
viously brought  to  the  former  from  the  Portuguese 
kingdom  of  Angola,  where  it  is  still  cultivated,  or 
from  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Asia,  where 
Vasco  de  Gama  and  Ids  successors,  the  conquerors 
of  a  great  part  of  India,  found  sugar  cane  in  abun- 


dance. Whoncesoever  (he  sugar  cane  came  to 
St.  Domingo,  or  wlieiher  it  came  at  all,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  company  of  sugar  makers  were  carried 
from  ]*alm  Island,  one  of  the  Canaries,  to  estab- 
lish ihe  manufacture  in  that  oldest,  except  Brazil, 
of  the  American  selllements. 

It  is  an  interesting  liicl,  that  the  art  of  sugar 
making,  propagated,  we  must  conclude,  boih  east 
and  west  from  Asia,  now  completed,  in  opposite 
direclians,  the  circumnavi<ration  of  the  globe  ;  lor, 
a  Itiw  years  after  this  establishment  in  St.  Domin- 
go, Cortez  found,  that  both  siru[)  and  sugar  were 
made  from  I'le  stalks  of  maize,  Ity  the  natives  ot 
Mexico,  and  sold  in  their  markets.  The  aborigi- 
nes of  Virginia,  and  probably  of  all  north  America, 
had  the  knowledge  of'making  sugar  from  the  juice 
of  the  maple.  From  them  the  Anglo-American 
settlers  undoubtedly  derived  it. 

In  1648,  the  EiiLdish  began  the  sugar  business 
in  Barbadoes,  and,  in  1648,  the  French,  in  Gua- 
daloupe. The  Dutch,  expeiledifrom  Brazil,  wliere 
they  manufactured  surrar  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
took  refuge  in  Cuia^ao,  Si.  Euslalia,  and  other 
islands,  and  finally,  upon  the  exchange  of  New 
Amsterdam  for  English  Gaiana,  in  Surinam.  To 
all  these  they  traiu-liirred  a'  branch  of  industry, 
which  they  had  learned  to  practice,  and  knew  how 
to  appreciaie. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  use  of  sugar 
began  in  England.  It  was  [)iobably  as  late  as  the 
finirteeiilh  centuiy.  At  that  lime  it  begins  to  take, 
in  trojie  and  verse,  the  place  which  honey  had 
occupied,  without  a  rival,  since  Moses  and  Homer. 
Chaucer  uses  the  epithet  "sufrreed  over."  The 
ciiandieiiain  of  Scotland,  in  1329,  spe-aks  of  leaves 
ol"sugar  sold  in  that  country  at  one  once  of  silver, 
equal  to  four  dollars  of  our  money,  per  pound.  In 
]3:{3,  white  sugar  appears  among  the  household 
expenses  of  Humbert,  a  nobleman  of  Vienne,  and  it 
is  mentioned  bj'  Eustace  Deschamps  as  amo.ng 
ihe  heaviest  expenses  of  housekeeping.  George 
Peale  tells  us,  that  sugar  with  wine  was  a  com- 
mon drink  in  the  sixteenth  centur}'.  It  did  not 
become  an  article  of  ordinary  consumption  until 
the  beginnintj  of  the  seventeeth  centur}^  At  that 
period,  the  V^enetians  imported  it  li'om  Sicily  and 
Egypt,  nad  probably  _[)roduced  it  in  Cyprus,  Crete 
and  the  Morea.  One  of  their  countrymen,  about 
two  centuries  before,  h.ad  invented  the  art  of  refin- 
ing, for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats,  equal  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  at  the  present  lime.  Pre- 
viously to  this  they  had  pursued  the  Chinese  me- 
thod, and  made  candy  only.  This  inventor 
adopted  the  cones  fiom  the  Arabians,  and  proba- 
ble obtained  from  their  manner  of  clarification  the 
idea,  upon  which  he  so  fiir  improved  as  to  efi'ect 
at  last  tlie  complete  purification  of  his  product. 
Itwasfrom  the  Venetian  refineries,  that  France 
and  England  procured  their  small  and  high  priced 
supplies  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

By  the  creation  of  sugar  plantations  in  the  Por- 
tuoruese  and  Spanish  islands  of  Madeira,  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  Canaries,  the  slock  was  consid- 
erably increased.  We  begin  then,  for  the  first 
time,  to  have  accounts  of  the  number  of  sugar 
mills,  and  the  quantities  manufactured.  Thus  we 
are  told,  that  in  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  there 
were,  in  1524,  seventy  mills,  making  on  an  aver- 
age 66,428  lbs.  each,  and  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand tons  in  all.     It  was  from  those  ishmds,  that 
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Europe  was  for  hall'  a  century  mainly  supplied. 
Jjut  the  rapiiJ  exhaustion  of  the  soils  seems  insep- 
arable from  liie  culiivaiion  of  the  cane  Willi  ihe 
labor  of  slaves  and  serfs.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  tins  was  the  ^rc-;:t  cause  of  the  succes- 
sive n)igraiions  ot"  this  iiusiness  westward-,  and  iis 
early  decline  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  the  Alrico-Al- 
lanlic  islands. 

In  St.  Dominjxo  there  wa^re,  in  1518,  twenty- 
eifht  sugar  presses,  in  about  half  a  century,  this 
island  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  niarkels 
of  Europe,  which  it  monopolized  and  enlarged 
during  a  century  and  a  hali;  exporting  sixty-five 
thousand  tons  in  one  year,  being  about  100,000,080 
lbs.  surplus,  afier  supplying  the  demand  of  the 
mother  country.  In  any  possible  siiualion  of  ihal 
island,  it  could  not  have  niaintained  until  this  time 
that  monopoly,  and  that  rate  of  production.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  entire 
exporlaiion  from  the  West  Indies  and  American 
settlements  of  every  description,  was  440,800,000 
lbs;  now  it  is  400,000,000  lbs,  from  the  Briiish 
West  Indies  alone,  and  700,000,000  lbs.  more  from 
Brazil  and  tlie  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Dan- 
ish colonies.  In  1750,  only  80,000,000  lbs.  were 
exported  from  the  British  West  Indies,  one-fifih 
of  the  present  export. 

Of  course  the  consumption  of  sugar  has  great- 
ly increased  during  the  last  half  cenlury  ;  and  it 
seems  destined  loan  indefinite  extension.  It  is 
so  nutritive,  wholesome,  and  agreeable,  that  there 
can  never  be  a  limit  to  its  use  except  in  a  prohibi- 
tion or  an  inability  to  buy  it.  Men  and  nations 
differ  widely  in  their  tastes  and  habits  in  res[iect 
to  most  Ivinds  of  food,  sauce,  and  drinks.  Neither 
wheat,  rice,  flesh,  nor  potatoescan  command  unan- 
imous favor.  No  article  of  housekeejiing,  save 
sugar,  can  he  named,  which  is  universnlly  accep- 
lable,-to  the  inlant  and  the  aged,  the  civilized  and 
the  savage. 

The  population  of  the  Biiiish.  "West  Indies  is 
Gijual  to  that  of  Cuba;  but  their  consumption  of 
sugar  was,  in  1827,  only  13,000,000,  lbs.,  eigh- 
teen pounds  to  an  inhabitant,  while  that  of  Cuba 
was,  ill  the  same  year,  44,000,000  lbs.,  or  sixty- 
three  pounds  to  an  inhabitant.  This  difierence  is 
presumed  to  be  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the 
ii-ee  over  the  slave  population,  in  the  latter  islands. 
Tlie  ratio  of  the  free  population  of  Cuba  to  the 
slave,  is  three  to  one  ;  but  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  one  to  three.  This  proportion  would  give 
the  difierence  of  Ihe  quantities  of  sugar  consumed, 
with  almost  entire  accuracy. 

The  population  ofall  ihe  sufrar  growing  countries 
in  ihe  world  is  abotjt  468,000.000.  It  is'not  to  he 
|)resumed,  tliat  each  individual-  of  this  number 
consumes  as  much  as  ihe  luxurious  West  Indian; 
but  it  will  not  be  extravagant  to  suppose,  that  they 
all  consume  as  largely  as  the  Me.xicans.  Mexico, 
by  the  lowness  of  wages,  and' the  ignorance  anci 
poverty  of  the  mass,  may  be  considered  as  a  fiir 
representative  of  the  nations,  inhabiting  that  beh 
of  the  earth  producing  sugar  canes.  She  consumes; 
according  to  M.  tlumholdl,  ten  pounds  to  an  in- 
habitant, all  of  domestic  produclion.  We  thus 
determine  proximately  that  the  consumption  o(  the 
other  Hispano-American  nations,  and  of  the 
swarms  wliich  people  the  east,  is  5,000,000,000 
lbs.  per  annum,  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  is 
used  in  Europe  and  "ihe  United  Slaies.  Great 
Britain  consumes  400,000,000  lbs.,  about  twenty- 


four  pounds  to  each  inhabitant;  the  United  Stales 
200,000,000  lbs.,  sixteen  pounds  to  an  inhafiitani; 
our  (iomeslic.  piotluclion  beinir  estimated  at  50,000 
hhds.,  or  50,000,000  lbs.  In  irelaiid,  th«  con- 
sumption is  40  millions  of  pounds,  five  pounds  to 
an  individual  In  Russia,  it  is  much  less,  being 
but  a  litile  more  ihan  one  pound  to  a  per- 
son, and  60  million  in  the  whole,  unless  the 
article  be  introduced  inland  from  China,  by  way 
of  Kiachta,  as  to  some  extent  it  probably  is. 
Of  the  quantity  consumed  in  Russia,  we  suppose 
8  millions  of  pounds  to  be  beet  sugar.  Belgium 
consumes  30  millions  of  pounds,  seven  pounds  to 
an  inhabitant,  of  which  5  millions  of  pounds  are 
beet;  and  Prussia,  Austria,  and  the  rest  of  Germa- 
ny, 200  milli©i>s  of  pounds,  of  which  20  millions 
may  be  beet.  This  is  lour  pounds  and  a  half  to 
an  inhabitant.  Holland  consumes  50,000,000  lbs., 
sixteen  pounds  to  an  inhabitant ;  Spain,  the  same, 
which  is  but  four  pounds  to  an  inhabitant  ;  France, 
230,304,549  lbs.,  seven  pounds  to  each  inhabitant. 
Of  this,  107,905,785  lbs.  were,  in  1836,  made  from 
beet  roots.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  manu- 
fiictories  in  Italy,  the  above  figures  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  beet  sugar  culture.  Thus  we  have, 
for  the  total  consumption  of  suffar  in  Europe, 
1,267,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  140,000,000,  or  62,500 
tons,  are  beer  sugar;  and,  lor  the  total  consump- 
tion'  throughout  the  world,  6,267,000,000  lbs., 
worth,  at  six  cents  a  pound,  .*;376,020,000. 

The  cost  ol"the  produclion  of  cane  sugar  varies. 
It  depends  mainly  on  the  price  of  labor.  In  the 
east,  where  labor  is  from  6  to  10  cents  a  dav, 
sugar  costs  to  the  manufacturer  from  1  to  2  cents  a 
pound.  In  the  Americas,  where,  wiih  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Hispano-American  republics,  no  wages 
until  very  recently  have  been  paid  to  the  laborer, 
the  cost  is  3  cents  a  pound.  The  price  for  expor- 
tation will  average  3^  cents  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  45  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  suijar-grow- 
ing  portions  of  America.  These  prices  include 
the  profits  of  the  native  or  resident  merchant. 
The  average  cost  to  the  importer,  exclusive  of 
duty  is  from  5  to  5h  cents  lor  muscovado  ancJ 
brown  sugar,  and  7  to  8  cents  for  white.  These 
prices  inchide  freight,  insurance,  and  commissions. 
A'ld  thereto  ihe  respeciiv-e  custom  house  duties, 
and  we  shall  hnve  the  wholesale  prices  of  every 
country.  Thus  the  duty  in  ihe  United  States  is 
2.}  cents  on  brown  sucar  ;  add  this  to  5  and  5|,  and 
we  have  7-2  and  8,  the  averase  wholesale  prices  of 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philladelphia.  The  duty 
on  cl-ayed  sugar  is  3|  cents  ;  add  this  to  the  above 
price,  and  we  have  10  to  12  cents,  the  ordinary 
price  of  wliile  clayed  suirars.  In  France,  the  duty 
on  brown  sugar  is  4^  cents  ;  in  England,  it  is  4f  ; 
coilsequently,  in  the  markets  of  those  countries, 
ihey  cannot  be  at  less  than  f>om  9  to  10,  and  10 
to  11  cents  respectively.  The  grocers  put  on  2 
cenls  more,  so  that  the  article  costs  to  the  consumer, 
In  the  United  Slates,  from  9  to  10  cents, 
France,  11  to  12     " 

England,  12  lo  13     " 

Hamburg-,  a  free  port,  7  lo  8  " 
Thus,  sugar  costs  the  consumer,  in  the  Unilctl 
States,  doubte  the  piice  of  imporlalion  ;  and  in 
France  and  England,  two  and  a  half  times  that 
price.  In  Prussia,  the  dutj'  is  the  same  as  in 
Great  Britain  ;  but  in  Russia,  according  to  the 
|)tice  the  article  bears  there,  it  cannot  be  less  than 
7^  cents  per  pound. 
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The  consumption  of  mn!n^s('p  is  triflin;(r,  except 
in  the  United  Stiitos  and  Great  iiritain. — Theie  is 
soniii  vent  lor  il  on  ti\c  c-oniinent,  to  he  ufed  in 
curing  tol)aixo  ;  and  in  England  it  is  used  for  nm- 
kini>;°a  ha^tard  susrar,  and  (or  cheap  preserve?. 
In  Tik;  United  State--  alone  il  is  useil  lor  liie  table. 
The  quantity  of  refined  suu:ar  consumed  in  rhe 
United  States  is  pniaii  compared  wiili  tlie  hrown. 
It  probably  does  not  exceed  one-tenUij  while,  on 
the  contrary,  in  France  it  constitutes  four-fifths  ol 
the  entire  consunifXion.  The  proportion  is  less 
than  this  in  Great  Brilaui  ;  hut  it  is  nuich  o-reater 
there,  and  in  Europe  generally,  than  in  the  United 
States.  Brown  sugar  contains,  on  an  average, 
three  to  five  per  cent,  of  dirt  ;  oi"  course,  molas- 
ses cannot  [tii  more.  pure.  The  consmppiion  of 
this  last  in  the  United  States,  is  about  150,000,000 
lbs.  annually;  but  probably  more  than  lialf  of  it 
has  heretoibre  been  disiilled  into  rum,  producing 
more  than  10,000,000  gallons  per  annum. 

The  sugar  cane  appears  to  have  been,  in  all 
nges,  a  source  of  beverage  in  some  Ibrm.  Lucan 
describes  ilic  eastern  recruits  of  Pumpey's  army 
thus, 

— "qaique  bibuiit  tencra  ab  anuiuirie  succos" 

The  Jews   had    an  inebriating  liquor  which  they 
called  sacar,  from  which  some  etymologists  in  fact 
derive  saccharimi,  but    we  think  erroneously  ;  be- 
cause it  is  certain,  that   ihe  ancient  sugar,  with  its 
name  saccharon,   came   li-om    India,  and   etpially 
certain,  that  the  Jews  knew  not  sugar.     It   is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  some  relationship  exists 
between  the  Hebrew  sucar,  and  the  Hindoo  s,7a/-- 
kara,  or sarkara;  inasmuch  as  the  drink,  expressed 
by  the  formei',  was  the  juice  of  a  reed,  and,  befure 
lermentation,  sweet.     Bruce  f)und  the  cane   used 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia  for    making  a  driidf,  by  con- 
cocting it  in  water.     The  inhabitants  o(   Angola 
have  made  a  similar  use  of  it  from  time  ininieino- 
rial  ;  so  too  did  the  ancient  Ethiopians.     The  peo- 
ple of  all  countries  are  li)nd  ofchewing  and  sucking 
sugar  canes.     The  laborers  every  where  grow  (iit 
towards  the  maturity,  and  during  the  cropping   of 
the  sugar  cane.     The  Arabian  horses  were  obser- 
ved lo^grow  fit  in  Spain  by  It'eding  on   the  pulp, 
after  the  juice  was  expressed.    Sugar,  eaien  in  con- 
siderable  quanli'ies,  has   the   same  effect.     The 
king  of  Cochin-Chiua  causes  his  body-guard,  con- 
sistmg  of  a  hundred  men,  to  feeil  mostly  on  sugar 
and  sugar  canes,  in   order  that   they  may  appear 
more  stout  and  handsomelhanotlier  troujis.   i\Iany 
aged  persons   have   Ibund  great   henefu,  iiom  the 
li-ee  use  of  sugar.     It  tends  to  render  the  skin  arkl 
cartilages  soft  and  supple.     It  might  be  excellent 
nourishment  liir  patients  submitting  to  experiments 
upon  distorted  limbs  or  spine.     Il  is  sliirhily  laxa- 
tive, and  was  valued  on    that  account  by   the  an- 
cient practitioners.     Dissolved  in  water  it  is  an  ari- 
tidote  against  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  verdi- 
gris, blue  vitriol,  and  other   mineral   poisons,  and 
also  those  of  fish,  as  lobster,  dolphin,  cunuer  eel, 
&c.     "Suixar,"   says  the    author    of  '-Diet    and 
i)igestion,"  "seems  to  be  the  first  support  of  ve- 
getl^ble  lile,  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  princi- 
pal   food   of  young   animals.     It   pcrha|)S  yields 
more  chyle  than  any  other  co'-'siituent  of   plants." 
Sugar,  like  common  salt,  is  usoful  aller  excess  in 
eatmg.     It  precipitates  digestTon,  particularly  with 
ur  after  llui'ts  ;  it  excites  the  secretions  of  tiie  di- 


gestive organs,  and  is  good  lor  old  and  inactive 
stomachs.  There  are  many  successful  examples 
of  ageil  persons  lakmg  it  as  their  principal  lood 
durinir  many  years.  Dr.  Rush  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  its  dieteiical  qualities. 

But,  in  proportion  as  sugar  is  wholesome,  al- 
coliol,  which  is  made  from  the  same  principle  in 
[)lanis,  is  deleterious.  The  solid  and  nutritious 
par!  ol'  milk  is  sugar;'  but,  when  fermented  and 
distill(*(l,  it  bectimes  one  of  the  most  inflaming  of 
ardent  spiriis.  i.  e.  burning  spirits. 

The  origin  of  the  excessive  importation  of  mo- 
lasses into  iliis  country,  and  ol' the  excessive  use 
of  distilled  spirits  resulting  from  that  importation. 
are  among  the  most  instructive  matters  in  our 
history. 

Il  is.bul  litlle  more  than  a  century  since  (hat  im- 
portation began.  In  the  French  West  Indies  the 
sugar  manufacturers  used  to  throw  away  their  mo- 
lasses, as  indeed  they  did  at  first  in  Jamaica,  and 
as  ihey  do  to  this  day  in  the  islands  of  Bour- 
bon and  Java.  The  'New-Englanders,  particu- 
larly in  and  about  Boston,  takiuir  note  nf  ihis  cir- 
cumstance, induced  the  French,  for  a  trifling  con- 
sideration, to  preserve  this  residuum,  and  deliver  it 
on  board  the  colonial  traders.  Arrived  at  Bos- 
ton ami  other  ports,  the  adventurers  entered  the 
article  free  of  duly,  and  it  was  then  converted  into 
New  England  ruin.  In  a  lew  years,  the  business 
so  enhirged  itsell,  that  ib.e  trade  was  extended  !o 
the  Duu-.h  and  Danish  colonies.  In  exchange, 
our  pcop/le  gave  to  the  Frenchmen  and  others, 
horses  and  iiujles  to  work  their  suiiar  mills,  lumber 
Ibr  their  houses,  and  fish  and  other  provisions  for 
the  planlaiions.  In  1715,  a  few  years  alter  the 
commencement  ol  this  traffic,  the  British  island 
colonies  complained  of  it  to  the  government,  as  di- 
minishing the  demand  for  their  producis,  and  dis- 
a|)i)ointing  them  of  their  vvontcil  supplies.  Here 
upon  n  fien-e  and  protracted  contest  arose  betwixt 
the  island  andcontinental  colonies,  which  was  not 
(erminatetl  until  1733,  when  the  islands  prevailed, 
and  a  duty  of  6(/'  a  gallon  was  laid  on  molasses, 
and  OS.  per  cwt.  on  sugaVs,  imported  into  the  conti- 
nental colonies  Irom  a'ny  foreign  port  or  place. 
The  penality  fjr  violating  the  act  was  to  Le  the 
Ibrlt'iture  of  vessel  and  cargo.  But  the  New-Eng- 
landers,who  had  dispulji'd  every  inch  of  the  passage 
of  the,  act,  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  submit  ling 
to  it  after  it  was  passed;  and  they  continued  the  old 
IralTic,  eluding  the  duties  and  defying  the  law. 
A  British  llein  was  sent  tqenli>rce  it,  ami  a  stale  of 
irrilalion  arose, in  which  the  parties  all  but  came  to 
blows.  In  fact,  this  di<]  never  cease,  from  that 
time  down  to  the  revolution;  and  the  liunous  act 
Ibr  raisinir  a  revenue  in  America  was  called,  in  the 
lan<nja'Te'  of  the  day,  ''the  sugar  and  molasses 
aci?' 

-  The  principal  reasons  allc.dged  for  the  trade  were 
that  a  large  supply  of  rum  was  indispensable  to 
the  continental  colonists  Ibr  carryhig  on  the  Indian 
trade  and  the  fisheries.  These  reasons  have  ceased. 
Rum  has  nearly  finished  its  mission  to  the  poor  In- 
dians; and  the  iisliermen,  we  believe,  generally  go 
upon  ihe  temperance  plan.  The  real  root  of  the 
matter  was,  and  is,  that  no  other  people,  since  the 
woilil  began,  were  ever  furnished  w^ith  so  great  a 
quaniiiyljf  exciting  liquor  Ibr  so  small  a  price. 
The  custom  house  dniies,  in  other  countries,  either 
kept  out  molasses  and  rum,  or  admitted  them  with 
60  heavy  conditions)  that  they  could  not  be  afiurd- 
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0(1  in  such  abuiulnnce  ns  lliey  have  been  here. 
Anient  spirils  were  Tinkncnvn,  exxept  ns  a  medi- 
cine m  iho  (lrufXi2;if=t'^  shop,  until  the  cane  siignr 
ami  tnolaspes  makers  of  the  WckSI  Indies  brouirhl 
rum  into  the  w-orid.  The  taste  once  Ibrmed,  de- 
mand anise  lur  brandy,  perry,  gin  and  whiskey. 
Anderston,  in  iiis  'Origin  of  Commeice,'  re- 
marks: ''The  consumption  of  rum  in  New  Eng- 
land is  so  great,  ihat  an  author  nn  this  subject  as- 
scris,  that  there  has  been  20,000  hhds.  ol'  French 
molasses  mannfactiucd  into  rum  at  Boston  in  one 
ye'ir,  so  vast  is  the  demand  for  that  liquor."  Sir  j 
William  Douglass,  in  a  work  printed  at  Boston,  { 
in  1755,  tells  us,  tliat  -'spirits,  (spiritus  ardentes,) 
not  above  a  century  ago,  were  used  only  as  ofii- 
cinal  cordials,  but  now  are  become  an  endemical 
plague,  being  a  pernicious  ingredient  in  most  ofour 
beverages." 

The  duly  of  two  cents  on  brown  sugar,  in  the' 
United  States,  was  originally  laid  for  revenue, 
though  it  must  be  considered  high  for-  that  pur- 
pose ;  being  nearly  filiy  per  cent,  on  tlie  cost.  At 
the  time  ol"  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  it  was  ad- 
vanced to  two  and  a  half  cents,  propably  for  pro- 
tection. During  the  la^^t  war  wilii  great  Britain, 
it  was  doubled,  bemg  then  five  cents.  At  the 
peace  it  was  fixed  at  three  cents,  avowdedly  for 
protection.  In  1832,  it  was  brouirht  back  to  the 
rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  :  and  this  is  main- 
tained lor  the  encouragement  of  thesuirnr  planters 
of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama and  Ceorgia.  The  article  is  aflord^d  in  the 
New  Orleans  market,  and  on  the  Louisiana  plan- 
tations, ai  five  to  six  cents  a  pound.  The  planters 
liave  repeatedly  declared,  that,  at  less  prices,  the 
bu-iiiess  cannot  be  sustained.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction, when  this  industry  was  most  flourishing, 
was  two  and  a  iialf  to  three  and  a  half  cents,  ex- 
clusive of  the  interest  on  the  investment. 

We  have  now  surveyed  the  field  of  competi- 
tion in  which  the  beet  sugar  business  must  take 
root,  il'  that  be  its  dosijny  in  this  country.  I*-  i-^ 
certain,  that  the  high  hopes  conceived  of  it  have 
sutfered  considerable  abatement  from  experiments 
made,  and  views  put  Ibrlh,  in  Great  Britain. 
These  it  is  our  duty  to  weigh,  and  to  determine 
how  far  they  ought  to  influence  the  resolutions  of 
North  American  cultivators  and  capitalists.  But 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  examine,  with 
some  minuteness,  the  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  beet  sugar  industry. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  Mar- 
gralf,  a  Prussian  chemist,  residing  at  Berlin,  made 
tlie  discovery  that  \\\:'.  beet  contained  a  good  crys- 
tallizable  sugar.  His  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
this  subject  by  the  saccharine  taste  of  the  beet, 
and  the  crystalline  appearance  of  its  flesh,  when 
exanfmed  with  a  microscope.  Having  cut  the 
beet  into  thin  slices,  he  dried  perfectly,  and  theti 
pulverized  them.  To  eight  ounces  of  the  powder 
he  added  twelve  of  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
and  exposed  the  mixture  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  sand 
bath.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  reached  the  boiling 
point,  he  removed  it  from  the  fire,  and  filtered  it 
into  a  flask,  which  he  coiked  up  and  left  to  itself 
In  a  lew  weeks  he  perceived  that  crystals  were 
lormed,  which  exhibited  all  the  physical  and  che- 
mical |)roperties  of  the  sugar  cane's.  The  alcohol 
still  contained  sugar  in  solution,  and  a  resinous 
matter,  which  he  disengaged  by  evaporation. 
Having  submitted  several  other  vegetable  sub- 
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stances  (a-s  parsnips,  skerret,  and  dried  grapes)  to 
the  same  treatment,  he  obtained  sugar  Irom  each. 
In  1741,  he  addressed  to  the  Academy  ol  Berlin 
a  memoir,  entitled  'Chen)ical  Experiments,  made 
with  a  view  to  extract  genuine  sugar  from  seve- 
ral Plants  which  grow  in  these  countries.' 

Margrufl'solved  the  important  problem,  that  ge- 
nuine sugar  was  not  confined  to  the  cane.  After 
this,  he  enlarged  and  varied  his  experiments,  but 
did  not  invent  means  of  making  sugar  from  the 
new  material  on  a  scale  sutTiciently  large  to  ren- 
der it  an  object. ol  interest  to  capitalists.  Yet  he 
seiMns  to  have  had  a  prescience,  that  his  discovery 
would  one  day  assume  importance.  He  com- 
mended it  to  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  cultiva- 
tors, and  particularly  the  small  farmers,  as  offering 
a  new  and  beneficial  branch  of  agriculture. 

Margrall  died  in  1782.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlm,  Director  of  the  Class  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Fellow  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  His  works  were  collected 
and  published  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  in  French, 
1767.  A  German  translation  was  published  at 
Leipsic,  the  liDllowing  year. 

It  was  Achard,  also  a  chemist  of  Berlin,  who 
discovered  the  method  of  extracting  the  sugar  from 
the  beet  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense. He  first  announced  this  result  in  1797. 
In  1799,  a  letter  from  him  was  inserted  in  the 
y/iinales  de  Chimie.  in  which  he  detailed  his  me- 
thod. He  there  states  the  cost  at  4'^  cts.,  the 
pound  of  Silesia,— or  about  6  cents  the  pound 
avoirdupois, — without  counting  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  residuums.  He  also  expressed 
the  opinion,  that,  with  these  included,  and  with 
some  improvements  in  the  processes,  this  sugar 
might  be  produced  at  half  that  price.  This  an- 
nouncement caused  a  great  sensation  in  France. 
It  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Parisian  world  ; 
elicilinir,  alternately,  ridicule  and  admiration.  The 
high  price  to  which  sugar  had  risen  in  France,  in 
consequence  of  the  ca[)ture  of  nearly  all  her  colo- 
nial possessions,  gave  something  more  than  a 
speculative  interest  to  the  ideas  oi'  Achard.  The 
Naiional  Institute  appointed  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine the  subject.  The  result  of  their  investiga- 
tion was,  that  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  of  the  beei 
would  be  16  cents  per  pound.  The  price  of  sugar 
v/as  such,  that  even  at  that  rate  a  very  large  profit 
might  have  been  cleared  ;  but  this  consideration 
was  not  sufficient  to  induce  many  persons  to  take 
the  risk  of  a  peace  with  England,  supposed  at  that 
time  to  be  approaching.  Only  two  establishments 
were  Rirmed  ;  one  at  St.  Ouen,  and  the  other  at 
Chelles,  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Both  of  them 
were  failures  ;  partly  from  the  bad  quality  of  their 
beets,  and  partly  from  the  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience of  the  conductors  and  workmen.  With 
them  went  down  the  high  hopes,  which  had  ari- 
sen, of  this  new  branch  of  industry  in  France. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  these  hopes  would 
ever  have  been  resuscitated,  if  political  events  of 
an  overruling  nature  had  not  supervened.  By  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  all  colonial  articles 
were  prohibited,  and  that  Ihmous  "continental  sys- 
tem," so  wide  and  wild  in  its  design,  but  so  impor- 
taiu  and  permanent  in  its  etlects,  was  established. 
From  that  time,  1906,  cheniisis  and  economists 
applied  themselves  with  renewed  zeal  to  the  search 
after  an  indigenous  source  for  the  supply  of  sugar. 
It  was  thought,  at  one  limoj  that  the  desideratum 
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had  been  attained  in  the  production  ofgrape  sugar, 
or  sirup;  of  which,  in  tlie  course  of  two  ycar^-, 
many  million  pounds  were  made.  Tiiis  sugar, 
although  very  abundant  in  sonic  varieties  of  the 
grape,"raiscd'in  asouiliern  laiilude,  possesses  only 
two-filths  oflhe  sweetening  power  ot'tlie  cane  and 
beet  sugar.  Nevcriiieless,  sugar  being  at  about 
one  doHar  a  pound,  a  great  numijer  of  man- 
ufactories were  creiMed,  and  science  and  industry 
were  tasked  to  the  uimos^  lo  improve  the  proces- 
ses, and  to  bring  it  io  perlect  sugar. 

In  this  slate  of  things,  it  was  announced,  that 
beet  sugar  mimulactories  had  been  all  along  car- 
ried on'^successlully  in  Prussia,  It  was  declared, 
that  from  4  !o  G  per  cent,  of  sugar  was  obtained 
from  the  beet,  besides  several  other  valuable  mat- 
ters. Other  German  chemists  had  insituted  experi- 
ments, and  published  results  substantially  the  same 
as  Achard's.  At  length  in  1809-10,  experiments 
were  recommenced  in  France,  particularly  by  M. 
Deyeux  of  the  Institute,  who  had  reported  upon 
the  subject  in  1800.  The  experiments  resulted  in 
the  production  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar, 
both  clayed  and  refined,  which,  as  specimens, 
served  to  revive  and  increase  the  confiilence  of 
France  in  this  source  of  supply.  No  more  than  1 
to  2  percent,  was  obtained  ;  the  beets  being  of  a 
bad  sort,  and  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
where  a  vast  deal  of  ammoniacal  manure,  hostile 
to  the  production  of  saccharine,  is  used. 

In  1811,    JM.  Drappier,  of  Lille,  worked  about 
fifteen  tons  of  beets,  from    which  he   obtained  2.^ 
percent,  ofsugar.     In  the  winter  of  the  same  year, 
an  experimenter  at  Paris  succeeded  in  obtaining 
4J  per  cent.  Oom  white  beefs,  raised  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  Paris,  and  without  any  ma- 
nure.    This  was  the  first  essay  in  France  which 
approximated  to  the  results  of  Achard.     It  was 
made  by  M.  Charles  Durosne,  and  was  detailed  in 
the  Moniteur,     It  demonstrated   how  faulty  had 
been  their  selection  of  sorts,  and  the  mode  of  cul- 
ture.    At  this  time,  Achard  had  published  in  Ger- 
man an  extensive  work,  in  which  he  had  treated 
•with  minuteness  every  departmcnt'ofthe  business, 
from  the  raising  of  the  seed  to  the  refining  of  the 
sugar.     This  treatise  contained  not  only  Achard's 
experience  of  thirteen  years,  but  also   accounts  of 
the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  on  a  grand  scale. 
by  other  persons  in  Prussia.     The  result  of  these 
enterprises,  as  reported  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Prussian  government  to  investigate  tlie  sub- 
ject, was,  that  in  the  case  presented  to  their  con- 
sideration, 60,800  lbs.  ofsugar  were  manufactured 
from  1,000,000  lbs.  of  beets,  which  is  6  pounds  \\ 
oz.  per  cent.,  costing  for  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture, 6.6  cents  a  pound,  and  selling  at  16.17  cents. 
The  profit  was  stated  at    136   per  cent.,   without 
reckoning  27,883  gallons  of  vinegar,  worth  -S  1,937 
25;  155,400  lbs.  of  feed  flir  beasts,  worth  897  16; 
and  after  deducing  ,91)382  25,  for  the  greater  sup- 
posed expense  of  refining  beet  sugar.     This,  how- 
ever, has  since  been  recognized  as  an  error;  beet 
Bugar  being  in  fiict  the   most  profitable  to  the  refi- 
ner, by  reason  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  grain, 
and  of  the  deterioration  which  the  cane  sugar  un- 
dergoes by  fermentation  and  decomposition  during 
long  voyages  and  storages,  before  it  reaches  the 
pans  of  the  refiners.     This  loss  is  estimated,  in 
France,  at  14  per  ct.  on  East  India  sugar,  and  at 
7  on  West  India. — The  British  custom  house  al- 
lows 1  per  cent,  a  month  for  the  waste  on  bonded 
sugar. 


Such  was  the  I'csult  of  the  operations  in  the 
manuliictory  of  the  IJ.iron   de   Koppy  at  Krayn, 


near  Strehlcii  in  Silesi 

Another  course  ofexpcrimctits  was  insiilutcd  by 
Di'.  Neutieck,  the  royal  conniiissioner,  who  obtaui- 
ed  the  lollowing  result,  working   upon  a    material 
of  one  million  of  kilogrammes. 
Sugar,  101,  472  kilg.'s  at  16.72  els. 

a  pound,  §16,985.05 

Spirits  of  wine  and  vinegar,  made 

from  the  molasses  and  pulp,  8,083-38 

Mash  used  (or  lljeoing  and  liittening 

animals,  189-53 

Total.  ^25,257-96 

Expense,  7,892-28 

Net  profit,  817,365-68 

Mr.  Achai'd's  sugar  according  to  the  report  of 
Dr.  Neubeck,  cost  7.7  cents  a  pound,  and  yielded 
at  16.72  cents,  the  price  of  sale,  a  profit  of  8.92 
cents  a  piound.  Their  beets  yielded  4.6  per  cent, 
ofsugar. 

Tlie  experiment  at  Lille  (M.  Drappier's)  was 
less  successful.  He  obtained  only  1.3  |ier  ct.  ol" 
refined  sugar;  and,  although  this  merchandize 
was  then  at  35  cents  a  pound,  this  price  hardly 
covered  the  expenses  of  production,  without,  how- 
ever, counting  ihe  residuums. 

In  January,  1812,  Napoleon,  issued  a  decree 
establishing  five  chemical  schools  for  teaching 
the  processes  of  beet  sugar  making,  detailing  one 
hundred  students  from  the  schools  of  medicine, 
pharmacy,  and  cliemestry,  to  be  instructed  in  those 
establishments,  and  creating  four  imperial  ma- 
nufactories, capable  of  making  4.4(J8,000  lbs. 
annually.  Munificent  pi'emiums  were  also  de- 
creed to  several  individuals,  who  had  already  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  a  successlul  application 
lo  this  nevv  branch  of  industry.  A  considerable 
numberol  manufactories  were  immediately  added 
to  those  already  existing  in  France;  and,  in  the 
season  of  1813,  a  large  quantity  of'  sugar,  both 
raw  and  r-efined,  was  jtrotiuced.  A  notable  im- 
provement was  iniioduced  by  M.  Mathieu  de 
Dombasic,  a  learned  and  experienced  cultivator 
and  chemist.  It  consisted  in  applying  to  the  beet 
juice  the  colonial  process  ofdepuraiion  appropriately 
called  in  France  defecatio-n.  This  was  in  fact 
very  analogous  to  the  improvement  which  the 
Arabs  affected  in  the  oriental  method.  Achard 
used  sulphuric  acid  in  this  operation, and  lor  the  crys- 
tallization, broad  dishes, not  unlike  those  said  to  be 
used  in  China  at  this  day.  The  colonial  process 
of  delecaiion  by  lime  is  now  nearly  universal  in 
France, as  is  likewise  the  substitution  of  the  mould 
or  conical  pot,  lor  the  cryslallizers  of  Achard. 

Such  was  the  prosperous  condition  of  this  man- 
ufacture, when  the  disasters  of  Moscow  brought 
upon  it  an  uncertain  political  future,  the  bane  of 
all  great  industrial  enterprises.  Confidence  and  en- 
ergy gradually  yielded  lo  fear  and  discouragement. 
A  laint  and  fitful  struggle  was  maintained  during 
another  year,  until  the  Cossacks,  quartered  in  the 
sugar  mills,  and  the  allied  artillery,  seizing  upon 
the  beasts  tliat.moved  them, gave  the  rr.anufiicturers 
the  coup  de  grace.  The  officers  billeted  at  their 
houses  became  from  curiosity  their  principal  custo- 
mers, being  struck  with  the  brilliancy  and  purity  of 
this  unexpected  product.  After  the  final  overthrow 
of  Napolean  at  Waterloo,  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
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gettled  down  at  12  cents  a  pound,  and  raw  at  7. 
Siill,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  two  beet  suijjar  manu- 
(actories  did  survive  the  shock  of  this  tremendous 
reverse,  more  useful  to  this  industry,  and  to  man- 
kind, than  all  its  preceeding  piosperity;  because 
it  demonstrated,  what  never  could  have  been  done 
under  the  unnatural  stimulus  ofthe  "continenialsys- 
tem,"  that  there  was  an  intrinsic  value  in  the  new 
industr}',  rendering  it  capable  of  independent  ex- 
istence, and  raising  it  out  of  the  reach  of  accident, 
political  enmity,  or  caprice.  The  establishments 
which  survived  were  at  Arras,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  and  at  Pont  a  Mousson, 
near  Nancy,  in  the  Department  of  the  Meurtbe. 

After  the  retirement  ofthe  allied  troops,  in  1S18, 
the  government  began  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  an  industry,  which  had  sirug- 
gled  meritoriously  and  successfully  to  preserve  a 
boon  to  the  trench  nation.  JMany  eminent  and 
public  spirited  citizens  raised  up  establishments, 
more  perhaps  to  give  the  benfit  ol"  experiments  to 
their  countrymen,  than  with  a  view  to  profita- 
ble investment.  Men  of  genius  aud  profound  re- 
search occupied  themselves  with  elaborate  experi- 
ments, and  published  their  results.  Among  the 
most  important  were  the  Count  Chaptal,  who  de- 
tailed, in  Memoirs,  on  the  subject,  and  in  his  'Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry,'  the  experience  of  many 
years  as  a  cultivator  of  beets  and  manufacturer  of 
sugar;  and  M.  Dombasle,  who  did  the  same,  with 
admirable  clearness  and  precision,  in  his  work  en- 
titled '  Facts  and  Observations  relating  to  the  Ma- 
nufacture of  Beet  Sugar.'  The  latter,  with  a 
prospect  of  many  more  years  of  usefulness,  is  still 
at  the  farm  school  at  Roville,  near  Luneville,  in 
Lorraine,  devoted  to  agricultural  and  chemical 
studies,  and  imparting  the  results  of  his  long  ex- 
perience, fertile  genius,  and  assiduous  application, 
through  his  publicaiions  which  go  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  pupils  who  come  Iroin  every  na- 
tion. As  an  intelligent  and  industrious  operative, M. 
Crespel  Delisse,  of  Arras,  is  worthy  of  honorable 
mention  This  gentleman  was  originally  a  laborer. 
He  became  the  foreman  ofthe  first  beet  sugar  ma- 
nufactory at  Arras.  The  proprietor,who  had  invest- 
ed an  immense  capital,  sank  in  the  general  wreck  of 
1814-15.  M.  Crespel  suceeded  him,  with  the 
great  advantage  of  having  his  fixtures  at  about^ 
one-fourth  of  their  real  value.  This  was  one  of 
the  two  establishments  which  survived,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  this  day  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  successful  in  France.  M.  Crespel  is  interest- 
ed as  part  or  sole  proprietor  in  seven  or  eight  oth<^r 
farms  and  factories.  He  has  received  the  gold 
medal  ofthe  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Ag 
Ticulture,  at  Paris,  and  the  honor?  of  knighthood 
(i-om  ihe  French  and  other  European  sovereigns. 

The  method  in  general  use  in  France  is  to  crush, 
or  grind,  the  beet  with  an  instrument  called  nrasp, 
though  its  lunctions  would  be  better  described  by 
the  word  grater.  It  is  cylindrical,  and  revolves 
four  hundred  or  more  times  in  a  minute.  This 
reduces  the  beets  to  a  very  fine  pulp.  They  are 
then  pressed  in  hydraulic  presses  of  great  power 
and  the  juice  defecated,  evaporated,  boiled,  and  fil- 
tered, in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the  cane- 
juice  in  the  colonies.  The  great  diflerence  is,  that 
the  beet  sugar  machinery  has  been  rapidly  im- 
proved, and  the  cane  planters  have  begun  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  improvements.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  method  of  extracting  the  saccharine, 


which  dispenses  altogether  with  grating  and  press- 
ing. This  is  called  maceration.  It  was  first  proposed 
by  Dombasle,  and  has  been  tried  in  various  forms 
with  more  or  less  success.  M.  Martin  de  Rodin- 
court,  originally  a  captain  of  engineers,  is  the  in- 
ventor of  an  ingenious  and  valuable  machine  for 
performing  this  operation.  The  beet  is  first  cut 
into  ribands,  about  one  line  in  thicknees.  They 
are  then  plunged  into  boiling  water,  which  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  machine  at  regular  intervals,  in 
regular  doses.  The  ribands  remain  passing  through 
the  circuit  of  the  machine  during  one  hour,  and 
steam  is  occasionally  admitted  to  keep  up  the  heat. 
In  this  time,  the  sugar  contained  in  the  ri- 
bands is  dissolved,  and  remains  in  solution  in  the 
water,  while  the  ribands,  now  called  pulp,  are 
discharged  on  the  side  of  the  machine  opposite  to 
that  where  they  entered  it;  the  liquor  containing 
the  saccharine,  flows  ofl"  in  another  direction  to 
the  defecating  pans. 

This  method  is  employed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  France,  but  by  no  means  so  generally  as 
the  rasp  and  the  press.  Its  advantages  are,  that 
it  gives  rather  more  and  a  rather  belter  product, 
and  requires  a  great  deal  less  labor.  Its  disad- 
vantages are,  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  fii- 
el,  and  does  not  leave  the  pulp  in  so  good  a  state 
for  feeding;  there  being  too  much  water  in  it,  and 
less  saccharine,  than  in  that  which  comes  from 
the  press.  It  might  be  subjected  to  pressure,  by 
which  a  little  additional  liquor  would  be  obtained 
for  the  pans,  and  the  pulp  made  vastly  better  for 
feeding.  This,  however,  would  require  so  much 
power  of  the  press,  and  so  much  pains,  that  the 
French  generally  feed  with  the  pulp  just  as  it 
flails  fi'om  the  machine.  We  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  giving  the  preference  to  this  method  in 
a  country  where  fuel  is  cheap  and  labor  dear. 
The  immense  establishment  commenced  in  Lon- 
don two  years  ago,  but  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excise  of  4^  cents  a  pound,  which 
the  government  hastened  to  impose  in  order  to 
guard  the  West  India  interest,  was  upon  this 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  other  beet 
sugar  manufactorv,  upon  a  seals  of  any  impor- 
tance, in  Great  Sritain  and  Ireland,  which  is 
near  Dubilin,  has  adopted  the  rasp  and  press. 
The  former  establishment  delivered  for  consump- 
tion a  considerable  quantity  of  refined  sugar,  which 
was  so  completely  undistinguishable  from  refined 
cane  sugar,  that  the  government  issued  an  extra- 
ordinary notice,  that  any  fraud  in  the  exportation 
of  it  with  the  benefit  of  drawback  would,  if  de- 
tected, be  punished  with  thr;  utmost  severity. 
Whether  the  establishment  in  Ireland  still  exists, 
we  are  not  informed.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion 
of  persons  skilled  in  the  manufacture  and  refining 
of  sugar,  and  who  have  had  small  experimental 
beet  sugar  factories  near  London,  that  the  busi- 
ness cannot  be  sustained  under  a  duty  of  Ah  cents. 
Others  are  confident,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  ofthe  fibre  to  paper  making,  by  which 
the  value  of  the  pulp  is  enhanced  lourlbld,  the 
business  will  yet  get  a  permanent  footing  in  Great 
Britain.  We  do  not  think  a  fair  experiment  has 
yet  been  made  in  that  country.  The  original  pre- 
judice auainst  the  pretensions  of  the  new  manu- 
jiictare,Tbrced  forward  by  the  odious  machinery 
of  the  "continental  system"  and  the  power  of  the 
empire,  to  become  a  rival  of  their  colonial  indus- 
try, was  of  course  virulent  and   obstinate.     That 
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it  still  abides  in  the  mass  of  the  British  nation, 
and  in  minds  which  ought  to  be  above  it,  is  appa- 
rent from  some  limited  and  ralher  do<rmaiical 
views  contained  in  No.  CXXXI.  of  the 'Edin- 
burgh Review.' 

The  protection  of  the  beet  sugar  culliire  in 
France,  and  in  other  nations  on  the  cuniincni,  :s 
very  high,  as  we  have  seen:  much  iiigher  than 
protection  of  any  article  of  general  and  necess- 
ary use  ought  ever  to  be.  It  is  at  least  a  Imn- 
dred  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  But  we  liave  also 
seen,  that  this  business  did  not  succumb  to  the 
lointraent  occasioned    by  the  tail 


It  does  not  appear,  thai  our  conlcnjporary  had 
exanfined  any  of  t!ic  French  works  upon  his  sub- 
ject, except  a  couple  of  pamphlels  by  a  n)erchant 
of  Havre,  who  wiis  probably  interested  in  the  colo- 
nial sugar  trade,  wifich,  when  beet  sugar  arose, 
was  enjoying  an  absolute  mono|)oly  oi'the  kingdom. 
The  beet  sugar  has  reduced  ilie  |)rice  of  sugar  in 
France  25  per  cent.,  and  has  ol'  course  much  in- 
creased tl\e  consumpfion  of  the  article.  The  first 
of  these  fads  is  not  noticed,  and  the  second  is  de- 
nied. We  have  often  heard  the  French  manu- 
liicturers  regret,  that  competition  has  reduced  the 
[nice  of  sutrar,  since  their  establishments  commen- 
ced, from  15  to  10  sorts  the  pound;  and  it  appear? 


shock  and  disapp 

from  a  protection  of  three  hundred  per  cent,  to  no 

protection   at  all.     After  the  general   peace,  sugar  I  hy  the   report'in  the  Chaniber  of  Di'puties,  prefixed 

fell  as   low  in    France   as   it  is  in   free  ports   of!  to  his  article,  that  the  sales  at   Paris   alone,  Ironi 

Europe  at  this  time.    An  immense  stock  hud  accu- |  October  1st,   1S35,  to  Septen^ber  30th,  13.36,  i n- 

mulated  in  the  sugar  colonies,which  had  been  sue- j  creased  17,000,000  lbs.     But  the  French   Cham- 

cessively   captured,  and  weie  in  the  hands  ol'  the  i  bers,  in    1837,   laid    a  duty  on   indigenous   sugar, 

British,   insomuch   that  they  actually  fed    horses  |  which  will  amount,  expenses  of  collection  included, 

and  other  animals  upon  sugar.     Yet,  at  that  very  ;  to  1.7  cents  a  pound.     Of  course,  this  leaves  the 

moment,  the  working  classes   of  Great  Britain,  '  protection  in  France  at  2.55  cents  ;  no  more  than 

under  the  onerous  duty  of  6  cents   a  pound,  were   that  which  the  cane  sugar  planters  ol'  the  United 


drinking  their  cofiee  without  sugar,   as    hideed 
they  continue  to  do,  to  a  great  extent,  to  this  day. 
This  is  to  give  a  monopoly  of  the  market  to  the 
West  India  planters.     Hero  is  lolly  and   extrava- 
gance  of  taxation   and    protection,    which   quite 
eclipse  the  French  beet  sugar  policy.     The  Edin- 
burgh  reviewer,  states,  that   "the  great   impetus 
given   to  it   was  in    1806."     Now,  in   truth,  the 
beet  sugar  manutiicture  did  not   exist  in  France 
at  that  time,  nor  until  four  years  after,  and   not 
then  to  an  extent  worth   naming.     No  "impetus" 
was  given  to  it  until  the  experiments  of  1811,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  emperor  awarding  premiums, 
and  establishing  schools  and   model  factories,  in 
1812,     Again  he   aserts,  that   "in   two  or  three 
years  more,  France  will  be  fleeced  of  £2,600,000 
per  annum,  lor  the  benefit   of  the   landowners  of 
jllsaceJ''     Such  allusions,  however  slight  in  them- 
selves, lend   to  gain  the  confidence  oi'  the  reader 
in  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  a  writer's  know- 
ledge.    But  Alsace  is  not  a  seat  of  this  manufac- 
ture; comprising  two  departments,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine,  it  has  but  five  sugar  manuliictories, 
while  the   Department  du  Nord  has  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  and  the   Pas-de-Calais,  one  hun- 
dred and  "thirty-eight.     These  errors  show,  that 
the  writer  had  not  examined  the  history  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the   beei  sugar  business  in   France, 
and  was  not  therefore  fully  competent  to  pronounce 
an  opinon  upon  it.     His   essential  error  lies  in  not 
taking  into  view  the  fact,  with  which  he  was  pro- 
bably unacquainted, that  it  has  already  encountered 
and  survived  that  test  ofits  utility,  which  he  him- 
self proposes,  and  before  which  he  says  it  "would 
quickly  disappear,"  viz:  a   li-ce  competition   with 
colonial  and  foreign  sugar,  and  an  extreme  depres- 
sion of  price. 

The  condemnation  of  beet  sugar,  in  the  eye  of 
the  Scottish  economist,  is,  that  it  Iras  received  pro- 
tection. Tried  by  the  same  rule,  what  must  be 
the  fate  of  West  India  sugar,  or  of  any  great  branch 
of  British  industry?  Or  of  the  Louisiana  cane 
planters,  or  of  the  American  cotton  and  woollen 
manufacturers,  coal  miners,  salt  makers,  hai  ma- 
kers, tailors,  and  shoe  makers?  The  article  is,  in 
fact,  a  dash  at  <ar/^s.  That  battle  we  at  present 
decline,  referring  the  assailant  to  an  abler  anta- 
gonist in  the  same  journal,  about  eight  years  back. 


States  enjoy,  and  not  so  much  by  6  cents  a  pound 
as  the  British  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  her 
sugar  colonies  ! 

Will  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers  of  France  be 
able  to  sustain  themselves  under  this  change  of 
policy?  This  is  a  question  which  experience 
must"  decide.  Undoubtedly,  the  legislature  firmly 
believed  that  they  would,  or  they  would  not  have 
imposed  the  duty  ;  for  the  French  no  more  think  of 
sacrificing  this  inteicst  at  home  to  the  colonies,  or 
to  any  other  object,  than  ihey  think  of  removing 
Paris  to  the  island  of  Martinique.  Many  of  the 
manufacturers  will  succumb,  because  it  is  a  law  ol' 
political  economy,  that  if  a  business  is  better  than 
ordinary,  it  will  cause  a  proportional  rush  of  com- 
petitors to  it,  a  part  of  whom  will  adventure  wiUi- 
out  adc(iuate  skill  and  capital,  trusting  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  business  to  make  up  lor  these  defi- 
ciencies. 

The  culture  and  manufaclure  of  beef  sugar  in 
France,  according  to  the  result  often  cases,  which 
we  have  examined,  has  yielded  of  late  years  an 
average  profit  of  49|  per  cent,  on  capital.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  profit  was  as  low  as  9,  and  in 
others  as  high  as  90,  per  cent.  Now,  as  the  duty 
of  1.7  cents  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent, 
on  the  former  rate  of  profit,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  all  those  establisliments,  which,  on  the  scale 
of  profit  are  below  22  per  cent.,  must  go  down,  un- 
less sustained  at  an  annual  loss.  Even  many  of 
those  which  would  range  on  that  scale  above  20 
per  cent.,  but  which  have  proceeded  principally  or 
wholly  (which  is  not  often  the  case  in  France)  on 
borrowed  capital,  trusting  to  larger  profits  for  the 
means  of  extiuLfuishing  the  original  debt,  will 
doubtless  fail.  The  probable  number  of  failures 
in  consequence  of  the  law,  was  estimated  at  two 
hundred,  out  of  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
establishments.  Others  will  probably  remove  from 
France,  and  set  up  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia, 
or  i\.ustria,  where  protection  is  greater,  anci,  what 
is  more  material,  stabler;  for  tliose  countries  have 
no  colonial  inleiest  to  consult.  Opinion  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  law  will  undergo  some  mollification 
before  it  shall  have  produced  this  last  consequence. 
These  liiilures  or  removals,  if  they  shall  take  place, 
will  not  show  what  protection,  or  whether  any  pro- 
Itction  is  reallv  needed.     Thev  will  be  the  natural 
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result  orsublracling  from  a  businoFS  a  |:roU'ctinii  | 
which  it  hiui  buoii  accustomed  to  Iiave,  ami  on! 
wiiich  it  relict!.  i 

But  let  us  consider  a  moment  '.vhat  are  the  con- 
ditions, under  wiiich  a  nianuluclory  is  lo  no  on  in 
France,  il'lhe  tax  shall  siand.  According  to  the 
results  ol'ihe  working  of  twenty-nine  French  I'ac- 
tories,  siluaied  in  every  varict}'  of  localiiy,  the 
average  cost  of  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
France  is  6.6  cents  ptir  pound.  The  lowest  rale, 
which  we  find,  is  5.9  cents;  the  highest  8,6  cents 
per  |)ound.  Eut,  in  these  results,  the  pulp  and 
molasses  are  the  only  accessory  products  taken 
into  the  accounts  ;  ;uid  these,  only  at  low  vena! 
values,  wbicli  are  not  more  tlian  li'oni  one-third 
to  one-liair  ol"  wliat  they  are  really  worth,  when 
used  witli  judgment  and  economy  on  the  spot, 
wilhotU  the  cosi  and  uncertainty  oi' procuring  them 
from  a  distance.  Eut  there  are  other  accessory 
bcnehts,  '/ery  importiuit  in  rural  economy,  which 
are  left  out  of  sight  in  these  accounts.  These  ac- 
cessory l)enefiis  are: 

1.  The  leaves,  wiiich  const ilule  an  excellent 
green  feed,  which  may  be  used  as  siich  horn 
August  to  November,  two  or  three  months;  or 
they  may  f)e  dried  and  laid  in  (or  winter,  Tliey 
are  wortli  five  dollars  an  acre. 

2.  The  manure,  which  is  found  to  be  increa- 
sed from  three  to  Ibur-fold  on  farms  v.iiere  sugar 
is  manufactured.  This  manure  coming  from  tlie 
stables,  or  fiom  the  scums  and  deposiies  of  the 
defecating  pans,  or  from  the  bone-black,  which  is 
inuch  used,  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  a  |)or- 
tion  of  it  acts  upon  vegetation  with  a  promptness 
and  energy  truly  extraordinary. 

3.  Tlic  trimmings  oi'  the  beets,  preparatory  to 
llieir  being  sul)mitted  to  the  washing  machine. 
These  consist  of  the  decayed  parts  of  llie  beets, 
and  the  forked  and  fibrous  roots,  which  are  cut 
fi^om  tliem  in  the  process  of  relieving  them  from 
adhesive  earths,  with  which,  in  most  kinds  of  soil, 
they  will  be  more  or  less  loaded.  Chaptal  consi- 
ders the  daily  trimmings  of  12,000  lbs.  of  beets  suf- 
ficient to  feed  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  ewiiie, 
during  the  manufacturing  season.  'I'he  qiianli- 
ly  of  ijeets  worked  up  in  the  French  fiictories,  is 
rarely  less  than  20,000  lbs.  per  day  ;  it  is  in  some 
more  than  100,000  lbs.  Many  manufacturers 
merely  transport  the  trimmings  to  the  fields,  there 
to  decay,  and  serve,  lo  some  extent,  as  manure, 

4.  The  ashes  coming  from  the  furnaces. — 
These  are  valuable,  whether  sold  to  the  soap 
boiler,  scattered  upon  the  fields,  or  cast  into  the 
farm  yard. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  lliese  items 
are  important,  and  some  of  them  all  important  to 
farmers. 

M.  Dombasie  estimates  the  pulp,  and  molasses 
if  the  first  be  used  by  the  firoprietor,  for  fi^eding 
and  fattening  cattle,  aiid  the  second  for  distillation, 
as  worth  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenses  of  a 
sugar  establishment  ;  but  he  leaves  out  the  four 
items  which  we  liave  enumerated  above.  We 
doubt  not  that  those  are  worth  to  the  cultivator  as 
much  more;  making  70  per  cent,  of  the  costs  of 
producing  the  sugar  defi'ayed  by  the  accessory 
and  agricultural  benefits.  Let  us  'listen  lor  a  mo- 
ment to  M.Crespel  Delisee,  who  thus  testifies, 
February,  1827,  before  a  Committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies: 

"The  culture  ofUie  beet  has  increased  rcmarka- 


lily  the  value  of  rea!  estate.  He  lately  purchased 
at  the  rate  of  ^152  an  acre,  some  lands  which 
were  let  at  ^3.y0  an  acre.  Since  they  have  been 
cultivated  with  the  beei  in  llie  rotation  of  crops, 
the  number  of  sheep  thereon  lias  been  doubled, 
and  the  horn  cattle  trebled.  In  a  lew  years  [the 
value  of  the  farm  will  have  increased  50  per  cent. 

"  The  rents  ol  leaseliold  property  liave  been 
doubled  where  the  land  was  of  a  medium  (luality  ; 
and,  in  case  of  lands  specially  adapted  lo  the  beet, 
tlie  rents  had  been  quadrripled." 

M.  S[)ineux,  another  cultivator  and  manufactu- 
rer, belonging  to  the  department  of  the  Somme, 
tells  tlie  same  committee,  tliat,  "when  he  took 
possession  of  his  liuni  of  350  acres,  he  believed 
that  it  gave  a  profit  of  8853.  On  annexing  a  su- 
gar establishment,  he  obtained  a  [)rofit  of  !}fi  1,425." 

M.  Chinchain,  of  the  department  of  the  Sar- 
the,  testified  as  follows: — 

'•lie  cultivated  about  1100  acres,  550  in  beets. 
He  procured  one  hundred  bullocks  from  Poiiou, 
which  he  Itjd  with  pulp  and  a  little  straw.  His 
neighbors,  struck  with  the  advantages  of  his  cul- 
tivation, came  and  oflered  to  weed  his  beets  for 
the  weeds  ;  and  to  dig,  clean,  and  cart  them,  for 
llie  tops.  This  practice  has  had  the  efiect  of  dif- 
fusing so  much  plenty  around  him,  that  during  the 
beet  harvest,  butter  falls  in  price  at  Angiers,  four 
miles  ]iom  iiis  fiictory.'' 

It  is  the  general  testimony  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Dunkerque,  Valenciennes,  and  Arras,  'hat  real 
estate  has  risen  50  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  beet  sugar  culture,  and  wages 
in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 

Let  not  this  statement  be  passed  heedlessly  by. 
An  advance  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  farms 
will  soon  cliange  the  face  of  a  country.  Land 
worth  §20,  becomes  worth  g;30;  and  land  worth 
$50,  becomes  worth  $75.  It  is  the  same  as  if 
money  should  spontaneously  increase  in  quantity, 
so  as  to  give  the  lender,  at  the  end  of  a  lew  years, 
a  principal  of  §150  for  ^UOO,  alter  liaving  yielded 
liim  lus  annual  interest. 

It  has  been  said,  that  tlie  opening  of  (he  Erie 
canal  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  Teal  estate  in 
the  centra!  and  western  counties  of  New  York. 
The  beet  sugar  culture  is  better,  because  it  is  at 
the  option  of  every  cultivator  of  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry, whether  he  will  have  it  or  not.  !t  is  what 
the  canal  would  be,  if  every  farmer  could  by  his 
individual  exertions  bring  it  by  his  own  door. 

Another  important  view  of  the  beet  sugar  cul- 
ture is,  the  benefit  which  it  conli^rs  upon  Uie  soil, 
by  clearing,  dividing,  and  fertilizing  it.  It  Cal- 
lows without  exhausting,  and  is  oniT  of  the  best 
preparations  for  wheat  and  other  grain  crops.  In 
a  country  like  France,  wliere  seventeen  millions 
of  acres,  one-lburlh  of  the  arable  land,  lie  fallow 
all  the  time,  the  use  of  this  culture,  as  a  substitute 
for  fallows,  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance. 

To  consider,  then,  the  beet  sugar  business 
merely  in  its  manufacturing  aspect,  leaving  out  all 
these  rich  results,  or  lo  bring  as  an  argument 
against  ii  some  derangement  ofcommerce  and  re- 
venue, which  will  of  course  resi;'t  from  any  con- 
siderable cliange,  be  it  beneficial  or  olhervvise.  is 
to  entertain  a  contracted  and  deceptive  view  of  the. 
subject.  We  readily  concede  that,  consiilerod  as 
a  manufiicturing  business,  without  giving  any  ad- 
ditional agricultural  [irofits,  or  connecting  itself 
with  any  agricultural  improvenicnl,  it  is  iiol    yet 
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proved  ihat  it  would  be  profilfiMe,  but  that  it  is 
highly  so,  wlien  ihe  miiuulactiirc,  is  niade  subsidi- 
nry  to  aixriculiuro,  and  lills  up  ilin  inaclivc  season 
of  the  nortliern  winter,  wc  confidenlly  believe, 
and  do  not  expect  any  inlelli^rent  man  to  deny. 
Suppose,  however,  it  should  be  Ibund,  that  the 
pulp  is  vvorili,  lor  paper  niakini^^,  five  limes  its  va- 
lue as  (bod  ibr  animals  ;  or  that  the  processes  and 
machinery  of  the  manufacture  should  be  so  per- 
lected,  that  the  ten  or  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  matter,  known  to  exist  in  the  beet, 
should  be  extracted  and  crystallized?  In  either 
of  these  cases,  beet  sugar  makins:  would  be  very 
profitable,  as  a  purely  manuliicturing  concern. 
Now  we  fiiel  authorized  to  say,  that  neither  of 
these  improvcmenis  is  any  longer  hypothetical. 
Jn  England,  JVIr.  Kyan,  the  inventor  of  the  me- 
thod ol  preserving  timber  (iom  the  ravages  of  the 
dry  rot,  lias  obtained  a  patent  lor  making  paper  of 
beel  roots,  alicr  the  juice  is  expressed.  We  have 
seen  several  specimens  of  a  firm  and  durable 
wrapping  paper,  made  o(  litis  new  material.  VVe 
are  informetl,  that  good  |)rinling  paper  has  been 
made  principally  of  the  same  substance ;  and  it  is 
confidently  ex])ected,  that  fine  writing  paper  will 
be  produced.  The  extensive  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  paper,  and  the  immense  commerce  now 
carried  on  in  rags,  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  application  of  liie  beet  root  pulp. 

It  is  well  known  to  tliose  who  have  attended  to 
the  progress  of  this  business  in  France,  that  the 
profits  of  the  principal  manufacturers  have  been 
much  absorbed  by  a  desire,  probaiily  loo  earnest, 
to  keep  up  with  the  improvements  of  machinery. 
JVluch  has  likewise  been  lost  in  unproductive  ex- 
periments. It  would  be  ungrateliji  and  ungra- 
cious to  find  (Eiult  with  our  French  friends  on  this 
account;  since  they  have  carried  the  business 
through  the  natural  and  necessary  period  of  in- 
limcy,  at  their  exclusive  cost,  for  the  common  ben- 
efit of  mankind.  They  have  all  along  been  con- 
scious, that  they  were  obtaining  from  the  beet  but 
hide  more  than  hall  its  saccharine  miUter.  This 
conviction  has  naiurally  and  very  properly  caused 
u  restlessness,  and  a  striving  afier  something  more 
perfect.  It  is  certain,  that  those  who  have  resist- 
ed all  innovation,  and  adhered  to  the  original  me- 
thods and  machinery,  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful ;  but,  if  all  had  been  equally  cautions,  lit- 
tle improvement  would  iiave  been  made,  and  the 
nation  and  mankind  wouKi  have  been  at  a  re- 
moter period,  and  in  a  less  degree,  benefited. 
Nevertheles.s,  we  fully  believe,  that  the  cotton 
manulficlory  has  never  been  established  in  any 
country  with  so  few  liiilures,  and  so  little  loss  and 
fiuciuation,  as  the  beet  sugar  business  in  France, 
and  other  countries  of  the  continent. 

But  we  now  safely  assert,  that  the  great  desi- 
deratum which  the  French  manufacturers  of  beet 
sugar  have  always  lijit,  and  have  been  striving  to 
supply,  is  at  length  altainoil ;  that  a  method  has 
been  discovered  by  which  the  beet  is  deprived  of 
all  ils  saccharine,  "be  the  same  more  or  less,  and 
that  this  matter  is  obtained  and  ojierated  upon  in 
such  a  manner  aj  to  be  nearly  all  in  a  crystalliza- 
ble  state.  Hitherto,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  sac- 
charine has  resulted  in  molasses.  This  residuum 
is  of  comparatively  small  value;  and  every  thing 
which  arrest.-:  ilm  ibrniation  of  it,  adds  by  so  much 
to  ihe  depositc  ol  sugai',  and  to  the  profits  of  tlie 
proprietors. 


Mr.  Schuzenbach,  a  chemist  of  Carlsruhe,  in 
llic  Granil  J)uchy  ol"  Baden,  is  Ihe  author  of  this 
improvement.  Having  obtained  his  result  in  Ihe 
laboratory,  lie  communicated  it  to  distinguished 
capitalists  in  Baden,  who  thereupon  formed  a  com- 
pany ;  not  vviih  Ihe  view,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
erecting  a  manuiiictory  upon  the  new  system,  but 
merely  of  proving  its  pretensions.  To  this  end, 
they  advanced  a  considerable  sum  for  setting  up 
experimental  works  so  large,  that  the  thing  could 
be  tried  on  a  manufacluring  scale.  Having  done 
this  at  Ettingen,  near  Carlsruhe,  they  appointed  a 
scientific  and  practical  commission  to  (bilow  closely 
the  experiments  which  Mr.  Schuzenbach  should 
make.  Commissioners  from  the  governments  of 
Wurtemburg  and  Bavaria  likewise  attended.  The 
experiments  were  carried  on  during  five  or  six 
weeks,  in  v/hicli  time  several  thousand  pounds  of 
sugar,  of  superior  grain  and  puriiy,  were  produced. 

The  Baden  company  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  report  of  the  commission,  that  they  inune- 
diately  determined  to  erect  an  immense  establish- 
ment, at  an  expense  of  more  than  $200,000  for 
fixtures  only.  A  like  sum  was  devoted  to  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  v/ork.  Factories  were  si- 
multaneously erected  at  or  near  Munich,  Stutt- 
gard,  and  Berlin.  The  arrangements  were  made 
with  remarkable  intelligence  and  caution  ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  Ihe  new  method  will  prove  of 
immense  imporiance  to  the  prosperity,  comfort, 
and  improvement  of  the  northern  nations  and  col- 
onies of'  the  old  Vv-orld  and  the  new. 


DUTCH    BUTTER. 

From  the  Genesee  Faimer. 
Large  quantifies  of  butter  are  annually  import- 
ed into  England  from  Holland,  and  some  from  the 
same  country  has  occasionally  found  its  way  into 
lliis.  It  is  justly  celebrated  Ibr  its  superior  quality, 
and  its  power  of  resisting  decomposition,  or  its 
not  being  liable  to  become  rancid.  In  the  Hol- 
land dailies,  every  thing  is  conducted  with  a  sys- 
tem and  neatness,  from  the  feeding  of  the  cows 
to  the  completion  of  the  butter,  wortliy  of  all  imi- 
tation and  praise.  That  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
climate  or  pastures  of  Holland  that  renders  thtir 
dairy  products  superior  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, or  to  ours,  is  not  to  be  supposed:  the  differ- 
ence is  clearly  in  the  manipulation,  and  were  our 
butler  and  cheese  in  general,  made  with  as  much 
skill  and  care  as  in  Holland,  we  might  successful- 
ly compete  with  Ihe  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies 
and  other  markets,  to  which  our  butter  will  now 
barely  pay  the  co.st  of  transportation.  According 
to  the  report  of  INlr.  Mitchell,  made  to  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland,  the  process  in  the  Dutch 
dairies  is  substantially  as  follows: — The  milk, 
when  taken  from  the  cow,  is  poured  into  large 
earthen  piichers  and  placed  in  a  vat  of  cold  wa- 
ter, which  quickly  reduces  the  temperature.  It  is 
then  placed  on  shelves  until  the  cream  separatee, 
when  it  is  taken  ofi'and  placed  in  vessels  for  churn- 
ing. In  these  it  is  first  allowed  to  become  a  lit- 
tle^soured,  and  then  the  churn  is  half  filled  with 
the  cream.  In  the  host  dairies,  churning  is  per- 
formed daily;  the  system  being  so  arranged,  that  a 
supply  is  con.?tantly  in  readiness.  In  winter,  a 
little  boiled  water  is  added  to  the  cream  to  give 
the  proper  temperature  previous  to  churning;  and 
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in  very  warm  weather,  ii  i'?  sonieiiines  suliiiiilled 
10  the  cold  haih  lo  reilace  the  heat.  Tlie  huHer, 
when  taken  lioin  llie  cliurn,  is  put  in  a  siialiow 
vessel  and  carelully  washed  with  pure  cold  water, 
and  then  worked  with  a  shght  pprinkiinj^  of  (ine 
salt,  whether  intended  far  rolls,  or  lor  barreling. 
The  butter  is  considered  best,  when  tlie  cows  have 
been  at  grass  a'lout  three  weeks;  it  is  then  delicious 
— is  made  into  lanciliil  forms  of  animals,  pyramids, 
&c.,  and  stuck  over  with  11-agrant  liowers,  and 
sells  as  hliih  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  cents  per 
pound.  Wiien  intended  lor  packing,  the  butter  is 
worked  up  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  wiili  soli,  fine  sail, 
lor  three  days,  in  a  shallow  tub;  there  being  about 
two  pounds  ol  this  salt  used  lor  lijurteen  pounds  ol 
butter.  Alter  this  thorough  preparatory  working, 
the  butter  is  then  hard  packed  in  thin  layers  into 
casks  made  perli^ctly  sweet  and  clean.  The  wood 
preferred  is  oak,  smoothed  careliilly  inside.  Three 
or  liiur  days  before  they  are  used,  the  casks  are 
filled  with  sour  whey,  and  this  stands  until  ihey  are 
emptied  and  cleansed  lor  the  packing  of  the  but- 
ter. It  is  clear,  li'om  this  description,  thai  inde- 
pendent of  the  perlect  neatness  observed  in  every 
part  of  the  process,  the  excellence  of  the  Dutch 
butter,  and  the  ease  wiih  which  it  is  kepi  in  its 
orifrinal  sweetness  when  packed,  is  owing  to  the 
nianni?r  in  which  it  is  Ireed  li"om  the  leasl  pani- 
cle of  buttermilk,  by  the  first  washing  and  ihe  sub- 
sequent repealed  workings,  as  well  as  lo  the  perlt;ct 
incorporation  ol'thesalt  by  the  same  process.  'I'liere 
are  many  of  our  American  dairies  that  produce  su- 
perior but;er;  but  as  a  whole,  that  m  our  markets 
is  a  miserable  article,  destitute  of  that  ricli  flavor 
belonging  to  good  butler,  and  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  buttermilk  left  in  it,  utterly  unlit  li.)r 
keeping.  We  believe  a  relbrm  in  these  respects, 
would  add  materially  to  the  profit  of  all  those 
who  should  attempt  it,  as  well  as  add  greatly  lo 
the  comfort  of  the  great  mass  of  purchasers  and 
consumers. 


MILK   SICKNESS. 

From  tlie  Genesee  Farmer. 

A  gentleman  at  the  west  has  announced,  that 
he  has  discovered  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  this 
Ibrmidable  disease,  which  has  been  so  destructive 
in  some  parts  of  the  western  states,  and  has,  in 
some  lew  instances,  destroyed  or  driven  the  inhab- 
itants from  some  of  the  most  Itjrtile  sections  of  the 
country;  He  is  claiming  considerable  sums  from 
the  state  legislatures  |i)r  the  promulgation  of  his 
specific,  and  should  there  be  no  hum  buggery 
aboiil  it,  he  will  certainly  be  entitled  to  a  haiidsome 
reward,  in  those  states  wiiere  the  losses  from  this 
cause  have  already  been  so  great. 

There  are  no  traces  of  a  similar  disease  in  any 
other  part  ol  the  world  ;  and  in  the  United  Slates 
it  has  been  princippally  confined  to  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  though  it 
is  believed  some  few  instances  have  occurred  in 
Wisconsin,  and  west  of  ihe  Mississippi.  A  mul- 
titude of  speculations  have  been  made  as  lo  the 
probable  cause  of  this  liital  complaint,  both  among 
medical  men  and  others  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
poisonous  mineral  or  plant  (o  which  it  has  not  in 
turn  been  attributed.  Public  opinion  at  the  west 
seems  to  have  settled  on  the  opinion,  that  it   was 


produced  by  a  low  shrub  or  vine  assuming  at  times 
ihe  form  of  a  climher,  and  bearing  biTnches  of 
brown  berries.  Whatever  ihe  poison  may  be, 
it  causes  cattle  to  quiver,  siagger,  and  die  vviihin  u 
ihw  hours.  Ifcows  eat  of  it,  ihe  milk  is  i)oisoned, 
ihebuifer  is  also  poisoned,  and  ihose  who  partake 
of  either,  are  as  surely  injured,  as  if  ihey  had  par- 
taken of  the  original  cause  ilself.  The  slightest 
symptoms  are  vonuiing,  and  this  more  severe  as 
the  quantity  of  poison  is  greater,  until  violent 
spasn's  and  death  ensues.  Dogs  and  wolves  who 
fend  on  animals  ihat  have  died  with  this  disease, 
share  ihe  same  late;  and  lo  prevent  Ihe  extending 
of  the  evil  to  dogs  and  swine,  cattle  that  die  with 
the  poison  are  buried  carefully  to  avoid  such  re- 
sults. 

In  districts  where  the  disease  prevails,  great  care 
is  necessary  in  killing  beef  animals,  as  sometimes 
Ihe  beef  will  produce  vomiting,  when  the  animal  is 
so  little  effected  as  lo  escape'nolice.  To  test  the 
presence  of  ihe  disease,  some  bulrhers  are  in  the 
habit  of  driving  the  animal  a  mile  to  heat  its  blood; 
when  if  it  is  poisoned  ii  will  exiiibit  that  peculiar 
trembling  so  certainly  indicative  ol  the  presence  of 
the  com[)laint. 

In  remarking  on  the  formidable  nature  of  this 
complaint,  a  writer  from  ihe  west  says, — 

"1  have  seen  many  farms  wilh  comliiriahle  buil- 
dings and  improvements,  entirely  abandoned,  and 
iheir  owners  fled  to  other  quarters,  to  avoid  this 
dreadful  curse." 

But  perhaps  the  most  signal  instance  of  its  fatal- 
ity is  given  in  the  following  extract  of  a  paper 
from  Col.  Hindeol  Illinois,  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  topic  : 

"Calling  to  see  a  friend  on  Darby  Creek,  Ohio, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  Iwenly  years,  he  pointed 
to  his  wife  and  remarked — 'she  is  my  third  wife;  I 
am  her  third  husband  ;  and  in  yon  grave  yard  lie 
fifteen  members  of  our  families  taken  off  by  Ihat 
dreadful  disease,  the  puking  complaint." 

Surely  ihero  must  be  some  unusual  fiiscinations 
in  any  place  that  woukJ  lead  an  individual  for  so 
many  years  lo  encounter  so  fatal  an  enemy  lo  life. 
Should  the  announcement  of  the  discover}'  alluded 
to,  prove  well  lijuiuled,  it  will  be  a  valuable  boon 
lo  the  west,  ana  save  annually  great  numbers  of 
cattle  and  many  valuable  lives. 


NATHARIEK  BACON.       KEPLY  TO    STUICTLKKS. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  tlio  farmers'  Register. 

Two  papers  appeared  in  your  July  number, 
dated  at  Williamsburg,  one  cuiitled  'Rorninis- 
cences  of  James  Town,' the  olher  'B.iic;ii's  Re- 
bellion,' which  latter  commences  as  follows  :  "An 
article  under  this  head,  published  in  the  Peters- 
burg Intelligencer,  states  that  Nathaniel  Bacon 
(called  the  rebel)  was  a  member  ol  the  council. 
I  doubt  it.  Where  is  the  evidence?"  Having,  ( 
believe,  contributed  that  article  to  the  journal  men- 
tioned, I  think,  it  may  be  worth  while,  to  make 
some  inquiry  into  the  grounds  on  which  the  state- 
ment objected  to  resls.  And  as  among  other  au- 
thorities, I  shall  rely  upon  the  Stafibrd  manuscript,* 

*  This  manuscript  may  be  fbuml  jiublisliecl  in  Ker- 
clicval's  Hist,  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  Intioduc.  p. 
XX.,  Rich.  Enq.  vol.  1.  iios.  31.  5,  6  &  7,  and  in  Lit. 
and  Evaijg.  IMag.,  vol.  3.  p.  130. 
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il  will  be  proper  firsl  lo  mlverl.  lo  unoilier  porliori 
ol"  tlie  arlicie  of  your  Vv'iiliamsliurg  coiiuilxilor, 
where  lie  luulerlukes  to  discredit  lo  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  authority  of  that  manuscript.  "This  ac- 
count [the  iStall'ord  manuscript  of  T.  M.]  may  be 
substantially  true,  but  it  certainly  contains  many 
errors.  Il  stales  that  Bacon  was  unanimously 
chosen  a  member,  and  was  taken  prisoner  on  his 
way  lo  that  assembly  ;  that  he  saw  Inm  in  his  seat 
as  a  councillor,  when  the  assembly  was  in  session, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  I'here  is  no  instance 
ol"  a  man's  being  boih  burgess  and  councillor  at 
the  same  time." 

The  Ibllo'.ving  words  related  by  T.  M.  author 
of  the  Stalibrd  manuscript,  as  spoken  by  Law- 
rence lo  him,  seem  to  evince  clearly,  thai  T.  M. 
did  by  no  means  intend  to  convey  the  idea,  that 
Jiacon  was  both  burgess  and  councillor  at  the  same 
time.  '-Forasmuch  as  the  taking  JMr.  Bacon 
again  into  tlie  councill,  was  first  to  keep  li'im  out  of 
the  assembly,^''  &c. 

But  even  admitting  that  T.  JM.  had  slated  it, 
(which  it  seems  manilest  that  he  has  not)  yet  it  is 
not  absolutely  certain,  but  that  such  a  siatement 
might  have  been  irue,  lor  I  find  the  Ibllowing  res- 
olution : 

'•May  1st,  1652. 

"Whether  the  governour  and  council  shall  be 
members  of  this  assembly  or  no  ;  generally  voted, 
they  shall  be,  lakin<i  the  oath  the  Ijurgesses  lake." 
Rand.  M.  S.,  Jef  M.  S.,  Men.  Stat.,  vol.  i.  p.  373. 

Your  Williamsburg  correspondent  proceeds: 
"It  also  stales,  that  Sir  William  Berkley  issued  a 
proclainaiion  against  Bacon,  prior  lo  the  5th  of 
June,  1676,  when  Bacon  went  down  to  lane  his 
seat  in  that  assembly,"  and  concludes  that  "the 
strongest  presumption  is,  that  the  proclamation 
against  Bacon  was  issued  after  his  attack  on 
James  Town."  Now  T.  M's.  account  in  this 
particular,  is  confira.ed  by  Keith's  Hist,  of  Va.  p. 
160,  and  Marshall's  Lile  ol  War,hinglon  fold  edi- 
tion) vol.  i.  p.  198. 

Again  your  cones|)ondent  olijccis,  "that  assem- 
bly pas.^ed  an  act  disabling  Edward  Hill  and  John 
Stith  to  bear  olfice."  This  act  charges  ilicin  with 
being  the  greatest  fomenters  ol'  the  late  distur- 
bances, the  writer  of  the  above  article  [T.  M.] 
states  Ihat  Edward  Hill  was  a  member  of  that  as- 
sembly." 

in  answer  to  this,  it  maybe  observed,  that  there 
is  nothing  incredib'e  in  the  supposition,  that  Ed- 
ward Hill  while  sitting  a  member  of  the  house  of 
burgesses,  was  disfrancliised.  In  England,  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  great  lords  even,  have  not  sel- 
dom been  translated  in  a  hackney  coach,  from  St. 
Stephen's  chapel,  to  ihe  tower  ol  London.  The 
case  of  Sir  Francis  Burden  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reader. 

"It  is  not  probable  tliat  Bacon  would  have  been 
so  unguarded,  as  lo  go  to  the  legislature,  when  he 
was  proclaimed  an  outlaw." 

On  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  Ba- 
con had  the  people  and  the  legislature  both  on  his 
side  ;  a  safeguard  sulllcient  to  Ibrtily  a  less  resolute 
and  impetuous  man  than  Bacon. 

Such  are  some  of  the  errors  objected  to  the 
Stafford  manuscript;  whether  they  are  of  sulKcient 
force  to  throw  a  cloud  of  discredit  on  that  docu- 
ment may  be  safely  submitted  to  the  ingenious 
reader.  The  following  is  Mr.  Jeflerson's  opinion 
of  this  manuscript,  as   conlaincd  in  liic  i»iclace 


theccio  :  "Ft  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a 
person  intimately  acciuainted  with  its  origin,  pro- 
gress and  conclusion,  thirty  years  after  it  took 
place,  when  the  jjassions  of  the  day  had  subsided, 
and  reason  might  take  a  cool  and  deliberate  re- 
view of  the  transaction.  It  was  written  too,  not 
for  the  public  eye,  but  lo  satisfy  the  desire  of  min- 
ister Lord  Oxford  ;  and  the  candor  and  simplicity 
nfthe  narration  cannot  fail  to  command  belief.'''' 

This  manuscript  is  relieil  upon,  by  Uening  Stat, 
vol.  2.  p.  130  ;  Bancroft's  Hist,  ot'  U.  Slates,  vol. 
2.  grand  rebellion  passim,  II"  then  the  authority 
of  this  manuscript  is  established,  it  may  be  refer- 
red to,  ill  regarci  to  the  loUowing  observation  of 
your  Williamsburg  contributor:  "it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  [Lawrence  and  Drummond]  were 
concerned  with  Bacon  prior  to  June,  1676." 

On  the  contrary,  Lawrence  appears  to  have 
been  generally  considered,  at  the  time,  the  prime 
mover  and  mainspring  of  the  rebellion;  "the  re- 
ceived opinion  in  Virginia,  which  very  much  at- 
tributed the  promoting  these  perturbac'ions  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Bacon  and  his  other  adhe- 
rents were  esteemed  as  but  wheels  agitated  by  tlie, 
weight  of  his  former  and  present  rcsentmenls." 
Stall'.  M.  S. 

I  return  now  to  an  inquiry,  into  the  grounds  of 
the  statement  in  the  Intelligencer,  quoted  before: 
"an  article  under  ihis  head  published  in  the  Pe- 
tersburg Intelligencer,  states  that  Nailianiel  Ba- 
con (called  ihe  rebel)  was  a  memberof  the  council. 
\  doubt  it.  Where  is  the  evidence'?"  In  reply, 
I  would  rely  first,  on  T.  M's.  account,  who  says 
"about  a  minute  after  this,  the  governor  starting 
up  from  his  chair,  a  third  lime,  said  "iMr.  Bacon! 
if  you  will  live  civilly  but  till  next  (juarter  court, 
(doubling  the  words)  but  till  next  tiuarter  court, 
ril  promise  to  restore  you  againe  to  yo'r  place 
there,  pointing  with  his  hand  to  Mr.  Bacon's  seat, 
he  haoing  been  of  the  councill  before  these  trou- 
bles, though  lie  had  been  a  very  short  time  in  Vir- 
ginia, bul  was  deposed  by  the  foresaid  proclama- 
c'on  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  passing  by  the  court 
door,  in  my  way  up  to  our  chamber,  /  saw  Mr. 
Bacon  on  his  quondam  seat  with  the  gooernr  and 
councill,  which  seemed  a  marvellous  indulgence 
to  one  whom  lie  had  so  lately  proscribed  as  a 
re  bell." 

And  this  liict  he  reiterates  in  several  different 
forms  of  expression,  so  that  it  is  quite  inconceiva- 
ble ihat  there  can  be  any  mistake  in  the  case,  es- 
pecially as  it  regards  so  conspicuous  a  man  as  the 
younger  Bacon.  So  that  the  statement,  if  not 
true,  must  be  a  downright  palpable  wilfljl  fiilse- 
hood,  as  will  be  evident  lo  any  one  who  will  read 
the  account.  But  your  Williamsburg  correspon- 
dent does  not  deny  ihat  this  account  is  "substan- 
tially true,"  therelbre,  unless  a  document  "sub- 
lially  true"  can  contain  a  gross  flilsehood,  it  fol- 
lows, ex  necessitate  rei,  by  his  own  admission,  and 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  document  itseifj  that 
the  statement  in  (juestion  is  true. 

Nor  is  il  possible  to  conceive,  that  T.  M.  could 
have  conlbunded  the  younger  Bacon,  with  the 
elder,  as  will  appear  sufficiently  manilijst  from  tlie 
following  passage  in  his  account:  "And  so  nmch 
was  true,  that  this  Mr.  young  Nathaniel  Bacon 
[not  yet  arrived  lo  30  years]  had  a  nigh  relation, 
namely.  Col.  Nathaniel  Jlacon  ol' long  standing  in 
the  counril,  a  very  rich  politick  man,  and  childless, 
designing  this  kinsman  Ibrhisiieir,  wlio  [not  with- 
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out  much  paines]  had  prevailed  with  his  uneasy 
cousin,  to  deliver  ihe  (ore-mentioned  wrillcn  re- 
cantation al  tlie  bar,  liaving  compiled  it  ready  to  liis 
hand,  and  Ity  whose  meanes  'twas  supposed  that 
timely  inlimalion  was  convey'd  to  the  3'oung  gcn- 
Sieman  (o  (Ice  for  his  hfe,"  which  passage  imme- 
diately succeeds  the  onequotcil  above,  "Ibrasmuch 
as  the  taking  Mv.  JJacon  again  into  the  councill, 
was  first  to  Iceej)  liim  out  ofilie  assembly,  &c." 
If  it  is  to  be  inlerred  from  its  not  appearing  in 
Hening,  that  Eacon  the  younger  was  not  of  the 
council,  we  must  on  the  same  ground  infer  that 
Berkley  issued  no  proclamation  against  him,  for  1 
think  nonesuch  is  !o  be  Ibund  therein  ;  but  your 
Williamsburg  correspondent  admits  there  was 
such  a  proclainaiion  issued.  There  is  an  hiatus 
in  the  records  of  that  period  ;  the  name  of  Jiacon 
the  younger  would  no  doubt  be  expunged  by  tlie 
vindictive  Uerkley,  from  the  list  of  councillors, 
even  if  that  list  escaped  the  conflagration  oi 
James  Town, 

There  is  no  impossibility  in  their  being  two 
councillors  of  the  same  name  at  the  same  time. 
Benjamin  Harrison  of  Berkley  and  Benjamin 
Harrison  of  Brandon,  were  both  members  of  the 
council  at  the  same  time,  early  in  the  revolutionary 
period. 

The  following  authorities  agree  in  asserting  that 
Bacon  the  rebel  was  of  the  council.  Keiths  llis- 
torv  of  Virgmia,  p.  15(3,  JJeverley's  Hist,  of  V^a. 
p.  68,  Marshall's  Washington,  vol.  1.  p.  198,  En- 
cycleptedia  Americana,  Biographical  Dictionaries 
of  Lempriere,  and  Blake,  Article  Bacon,  Robert- 
son's History  of  America,  p.  421. 

I  am  ashamed  to  liave  occupied  so  inuch  space, 
on  a  point  of  mere  curiosity,  and  in  a  discussion 
which  I  am  aware  is  a  little  out  of  the  line  of  your 
work  ;  the  more  so,  as  the  article  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer consisted  of  notes  scratched  oil  some  years 
since  from  Beverley's'  Hist,  of  Virginia,  at  a  James 
river  seat,  where  I  met  with  it  (or  the  first  time, 
and  the  misstatement  (if  one)  might  safely  have 
been  left  at  his  door.  But  although  that  writer  is 
often  loose  and  inaccurate,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, he  seems  well  sustained,  as  !  trust  will  ap- 
pear to  the  candid  reader. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

CiiAKLKs  Campbell. 

Petersburg,  /lagusl  9t/t,  1S39. 


ON   FATTENIJfG   HOGS,   BY  COLD-SOAKED    AND 
FEIIIM  HATED    FOOD. 

To  llic  Editor  of  llic  Fanners'  RL>gi.>tcr. 

jJvgust  Sis/,  1839. 
You  complain  very  justly,  1  think,  that  many  of 
your  first  contributors  have  grown  weary  in  well 
doing;  in  other  worils,  that  their  communications 
have  greatly  lidlen  od'  in  point  of  numbci's.  Al- 
though 1  myself  am  unconscious  of  being  one  of 
the  culprits,  I  delermiiied  immediately  upon  read- 
ing your  remarks,  to  act  as  if  I  really  was  one,  and 
felt  anxious  to  evince  my  repentance  by  I'oriliwiih 
inditing  to  you  an  ei)istle  of  some  kind  or  other ; 
but  could  think  of  nothing,  at  first,  (hut  appeared 
worth  communicating ;  luckily,  liowevcr,  in  the 
midst  of  this  (]uandary,  I  picked  up  at  second 
hand,  (iom  a  li-iend,  someiiiing  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  fattening  hogs,  which  seems  to  be  well 
worthy  of  notice. 
Vol.  VH-67 


First,  however,  I  must  tell  you,  that  having,  for 
a  year  or  two  past,  enrolled  myself  in  the  frater- 
nity of  root-steamers  (or  stock,  (horses  and  sheep 
excepted,)  my  own  experience  is  not  yet  sufficient 
to  report  to  you  any  result  of  trials  made  by  my- 
self. I  must  liirther  confess  (hat,  as  a  novice  in  the 
steaming  business,  I  still  retain  somewhat  of  that 
incredulity  which  I  always  feel  relative  to  the  ben- 
efits of  any  practice,  when  they  appear  to  me  so 
exaggerated  as  those  do  that  are  generally  ascribed 
to  the  steaming  process.  But  being  open  to  con- 
viction, and  utterly  condemning  the  old  and  com- 
mon wasteful  method  of  fattening  our  liogs,  1  was 
much  gratified  to  hear  the  account  which  I  will 
now  give  you  of  the  mode  [iraclised  by  some  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  I  forget,  in  King  &  Queen 
or  King  VVilliair,. 

One  or  more  casks  or  tubs  are  nearly  filled  with 
alternate  layers  of  chopped  cabbages  or  roots,  and 
broken  ears  of  corn.  Enough  boiling  water  is 
then  poured  into  the  vei^se!s,  to  cover  the  Ibod. 
This  is  suflered  to  stand  about  24  hours  before  it 
is  given  to  the  hogs,  fiy  which  time  some  lermen- 
tation  takes  place,  if  the  fattening  process  is  com- 
menced as  early  in  the  season  as  he  commences  it, 
which  I  understand  he  does  long  before  (i-ost.  A 
constant  supjily  of  this  food  is  given  until  a  very- 
short  time  previous  to  the  hogs  being  killed,  du- 
ring which  they  have  corn  alone,  which  is  gene- 
rally deemed  necessary  to  harden  their  fat. 

By  this  method  we  may  save  the  expense  of 
steaming  apparaius  of  every  kind,  such  as  liave 
been  herelolbre  recommended  in  our  agricultural 
papers.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  cost  very 
little  compared  to  the  advantages  derived  li-om 
them  ;  but  this  little,  even  in  the  cheapest,  that  I 
have  seen  mentioned,  is  worth  saving,  i(  it  can  be 
dune  by  some  contrivance  still  cheaper,  and  pre 
ferable  on  other  accounts,  as  the  one  which  1  have 
just  described,  ajipears  to  be. 

I  am  gratified  that  I  have  it  in  power  to  give 
you  the  foregoing  information  at  this  particular 
lime  ;  for  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  we 
should  probably  save,  at  least  half  the  expense  of 
fattening  our  pork,  if  we  would  commence  (loinfT 
it  by  the  first  of  September,  or  even  sooner,  and 
give  much  less  corn  than  we  generally  do.  To 
postpone  putting  up  our  hogs  (or  the  sake  of  the 
acorns  and  chinkapins  that  \hcy  may  be  able  to 
find  by  incessant  travelling  about  in  search  of 
them,  is  as  comjilete  an  illustration  as  I  have  ever 
known  of  the  old  proverb, — ^'penny  luise  and 
pound  foolish  ;"  since  to  say  nothing  of  the  noto- 
rious fact  that  hogs  especially,  {'alien  much  fasUr 
in  warm  weather  than  in  cold,  and  when  they  can 
fill  their  bellies  without  having  to  travel  miles  (br 
the  wherewithal,  (being  the  laziest  animals  ii|)oii 
earth,  except  the  gluttonous  man,  and  his  proio 
type,  the  ([uadrujictl  called  the  sloth,)  more  oi 
them  are  lost  by  theft,  if  suffered  to  run  at  large, 
during  the  nut  and  acorn  season,  than  would  pa}-, 
twice  over,  the  whole  expense  of'  (i^eding  tiiem  in 
pens  with  food  that  cost  us  little  or  nothing,  except 
die  labor  of  colleciing  and  preparing  it.  Even 
that  portion  of  this  stock  vvliich  we  call  "onthogs''^ 
could  probably  be  kept  much  more  economicad}^, 
if  not  suflered  to  run  alrao^i  wild  for  half  the  year; 
and  were  supplied  with  fbod  by  their  owners,  in- 
stead of  being  left  to  su{)ply  themselves.  As  they 
are  commonly  managed,  we  may  truly  estimate 
the  annual  lois,  in  most  cases,  at  nearly  or  (juiio 
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hall"  of  the  whole  number ;  (or  many  are  lulled  (or 
trespassing  on  our  crops — starvation  during  tlnce- 
fourths  of  the  year,  having  taught  them  to  be 
thieves  ;  whilst  a  still  greater  number  are  stolen 
in  the  (iill,  alter  they  get  a  little  llesh  on  their 
bones,  for  a  reason  which  I  once  heard  alledged 
by  an  old  negro  in  extenuation  cl"  the  practice  of 
stealing  them,  that  "hog  meat  was  so  miserable 
sweet  his  (ellow  sarvants  could  not  help  stealing  it." 
Hoping  that  you  will  deem  this  new  process  lor 
fattening  hogs  worth  publishing,  I  remain,  dear 
sir,  Yours  very  sincerely, 

JaiMes  M.  Gaukett. 


MEMORANPA. 

To  lliu  Etljlor  of  the  Faimeis'  Register. 

Neto  Kent,  August  10th,  1839. 

As  you  desire  that  communications  of  an  agri- 
cultural nature  should  be  made  to  you,  and  com- 
plain of  the  lack  o(  them,  I,  a  poor  illiterate,  unpre- 
tending humble  clod-hopper,  venture  to  offer  my 
mite  or  mites  for  a  place  in  your  columns,  hoping 
above  all  things  tliai  they  may  elicit  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry ;  arouse  the  latent  and  dormant  energies, 
and  awake  the  industry  of  the  poor  farmers  of 
eastern  Virginia.  My  remarks  will  be  of  a  de- 
sultory nature,  and  made  regardless  of  the  rules 
lor  writing. 

Chinchbugs.  —  Whilst  some  would  (ain  know 
from  whence  ihey  came,  when,  and  whither  ihey 
will  go,  let  us  prepare,  in  the  most  reasonable  and 
prudent  way,  to  counteract  their  ravages.  That 
ihey  have  done  much  damage  in  the  county  o( 
New  Kent,  is  notorious,  but  that  wc  may  expect 
they  will  do  infinitely  more  the  ensuing  year,  is 
more  than  probable.  During  the  months  of  June 
and  July  they  copulate,  and  surely  nothing  ever 
seen  on  earth  before  is  to  equal  the  number  of  nup- 
tials in  so  short  a  time  ;  and  from  the  different 
eizes  of  their  progeny  I  would  infer  that  ihey  teem 
but  a  week.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  the 
scalding  with  water,  tarring,  or  ditching,  that  will 
arrest  their  progress,  but  the  sowing  of  clover  next 
spring  on  all  the  wheat  and  oats.  I  made  a  crop 
of  good  wheat  this  year,  when  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors was  not  worth  culling.  Mine  had  been 
seeded  down  in  clover  this  spring,  my  neighbors 
was  not. 

Marl  and  lime. — My  crop  of  corn  is  as  good  as 
I  ever  saw.  The  land  is  of  a  medium  nature, 
neither  very  slid  nor  very  lighl  ;  has  been  worked 
(no  doubt)  long  before  the  settlement  was  made 
at  James  Town,  and  never  improved  'till  I  com- 
menced with  it  a  fiiw  years  past.  Of  course  it 
had  become  almost  sieril.  I  threw  on  it  some 
lime  and  some  marl,  and  the  alteration  is  like  ma- 
gic. I  give  the  prelerencc  to  the  marl,  mine  being 
of  the  small-shell  kind.  I  marled  some  land  the 
past  winter,  that,  heretofore,  would  not  produce 
ears  of  corn  longer  than  a  man's  thumb;  now,  the 
corn  is  excellent ;  I  shall  probably  gather  from  it 
above  three  barrels  per  acre.  1  have  been  often 
asked  this  question,  "would  you  cart  marl  Irom 
Mr.  R's.  7"  JMy  reply  has  mvariably  been,  "yes, 
yes  ;  instead  of  doubting  of  the  propriety  of  cart- 
ing marl  four  miles,  1  tell  you  1  would  haul  it  (i-om 
Richmond,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  if  I  had  none." 
I  can  demonstrate  the    propriety  of  my   rej)ly. 


Again,  ninely-nine  hundredths  offariDers  marl  im- 
pro|)erly.  They  |)ut  on  luo  much,  which  is  a  very 
great  error.  Regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
whether  weak  or  dead,  they  put  on  a  like  quantity; 
the  consequence  is,  loss  of  time,  loss  of  labor,  and 
death  to  the  land.  A  quantity  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  deleterious  effects  of  the  acid  in  the 
land  alone  is  needed — in  general,  100  bushels  per 
acre.  On  new  lands  or  lands  just  cleared,  five  or 
six  hundred  bushels  might  not  be  too  much.  In 
short,  marl  is  destined  to  be  the  great  regulator  of 
the  prices  of  meats  and  bread-stufl's  in  lower  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  with  us  the  true  philosopher's  stone, 
and  literally  will  do  for  us  all  the  philosophers  ever 
promised,  except  that  of  perpetuating  life;  and 
even  this  it  will  in  part  do,  for,  in  applying  marl 
we  have  to  labor,  which  is  the  soul  of  health  and 
long  life.  I  see  no  necessity  now  of  running  off 
to  the  west  or  south-west.  All  who  have  land 
and  can  marl,  can  make  a  superabundance  here, 
and  although  they  make  in  the  south-west  10,  15, 
30,  40  and  50  thousand  dollars  annually,  every 
tinker  of  them  returns  here  every  fall,  and  alter 
getting  through  with  his  bragging  tables — he  takes 
a  man  of  marl  by  the  hand,  and  says,  "Old  (ellowS 
or  old  friend  !  walk  aside  v/ith  me.  I  have  thirty 
thousand  dollars  v.'orlh  of  cotton ;  half  1  have  sent 
on  to  Mobile,  ilic  other  half  I  ordered  should  be 
sent  on  as  suon  as  ginned,  and,  can  you  let  me 
have  ^;2000  ?  1 'vill  give  you  any  security.  I  have 
an  immediate  want,  &c.  Can  you  let  me  have 
Jt?1000or  igioOO  ?■'  This  has  not  a  good  look.  Now 
every  good  is  iuixcd  with  evil.  We  never  shall 
have  a  dense  jinjjulalion.  We  never  will  have 
one  large  town.  If  Richmond  had  additional  wa- 
ter power  ecjual  to  all  at  Lowel  and  Pittsburg,  it 
can  and  will  never  be  large.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  reasons.  The  evil  that  I  allude  to  is  this, 
that  if  marling  and  improving  become  general,  we 
shall  never  sell  our  corn  or  wheat.  It  will  be  the 
least  profitable  pursuit  that  can  be  followed.  Who 
will  buy  ?  it  cannot  be  consumed  among  us,  for 
the  population  is  too  sparse. 

Clover. — Clover  is  an  invaluable  plant,  and  a  co- 
adjutor of  marl  in  the  important  work  of  impro- 
ving. With  marl  it  is  destined  to  make  our  lands 
produce  excellent  wheat,  oats,  rye,  &c.  It  mel- 
lows and  deepens  the  soil,  makes  the  earth  friable, 
porous,  &c. ;  and  I  pronounce  it  that  no  man  with- 
out it  can  raise  a  sulFiciency  of  pork.  If  he  does, 
he  pays  a  shilling  per  lb.  Hogs  will  grow  and 
thrive  on  clover  from  the  1st  of  May  till  October, 
without  any  thing  else  but  salt.  This  they  sfiould 
have  twice  per  week.  Every  fiirmer  who  can 
clover,  can  raise  an  abundance  of  meat. 

Hogs. — Hogs  should  have  houses  during  the 
winter  at  least.  Wc  have  no  better,  nor  indeed 
any  other  food  lor  them  but  corn.  Of  this  grain 
they  are  very  fond,  and  it  requires  a  deal  of  it  to 
keep  them  through  winter.  One  thing  I  know 
from  experience,  and  that  is,  all  pigs  should  be 
either  killed  or  given  away  if  they  are  littered  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year  except  the  three 
spring  months;  reasons  are  obvious.  Those  who 
now  keep  five  sows  should  keep  ten,  and  permit 
each  sow  to  carry  only  lour  or  five  pigs  at  most. 
When  fattening,  wc  should  frequently  give  salt 
to  the  hogs. 

DIanure. — Every  farmer  may,  with  ease,  raise 
as  much  and  even  more  manure  at  a  very  mode- 
rate price,  than  it  costs  him  to  feed  his  horses. 
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(atlen  hi?  Iiogs,  beeves  and  sheep,  &c.  I  say  I  he 
manure,  if  juthcioiisly  made,  and  husbanded,  and 
applied,  will  more  than  pay  him  lor  all  costs  in 
feeding  and  iatlening.  Fallow  the  land  and  then 
carry  out  and  spread  the  manure. 

If  you  receive  this  hasty  effusion,  I  shall  in  my 
next  give  an  account  of  true  nobility,  and  will 
show  that  the  reason  agriculture  has  languished 
in  Europe  and  yet  languishes  in  this  republic,  is, 
that  in  neither  country  have  the  great  ones  set  the 
example.  We  all  know  what  influence  examples 
in  high  places  have.  The  patriarchs  were  the 
only  true  nobles  on  earth.  As  to  the  nobility  of 
Europe,  its  origin  is  but  of  yesterday,  say  six  or 
seven  hundred  years  ago.  I  intend  to  show  that 
in  former  days  the  truly  great  ones  of  the  world 
were  not  ashamed  of  husbandry.  Cato  the  cen- 
sor, David,  Saul,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob.  He- 
siod  flourished  about  876  years  before  Christ,  and 
and  was  the  first  poet  who  celebrated  agriculture 
in  verse.  In  our  times  there  are  many  who  would 
be  ashamed  to  be  found  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Not  so  in  former  daj's  with  the  truly 
great.  The  nobility  of  England  within  a  lew 
hundred  years  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of 
agriculture,  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  great  landholders  of  that  realm, 
that  England  is  at  this  day  the  iiiirest  and  most 
fruitful  land  under  the  sun.  W.  X.  Z. 


VISIT  TO  THE  FARM  OF   EtlAS  PHINNEY,  ESQ., 
LEXINGTON,   MASS. 

From  the  New  England  Farmer. 

We  have  in  the  farm  of  this  gentleman  substan- 
tial proof  of  the  efficacy  of  "book  farming."  He 
assured  usj  that  his  interest  in  agriculture  was 
first  awakened  by  reading  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 
Having  received  a  classical  education,  he  has,  to 
be  sure,  the  advantage  of  our  farmers  in  general, 
for  whom  so  little  has  been  done  by  education, — 
we  were  prepared,  therefore,  in  viewing  his  premi- 
ses, to  witness  something  a  little  extra,  from  what 
may  be  seen  on  well  cultivated  farms  in  genera! : 
but  we  found  that  our  expectations  had  not  been 
raised  sufficiently  high:  we  were  in  fact  delighted 
and  astoiiislied  to  be  made  acquaintnd  with  the 
wonderful  improvements  which  have  been  elliecled 
on  this  place  since  he  began  to  cultivate  it  four- 
teen or  filteen  years  since.  It  was  then  a  poor 
worn  out  farm,  covered  with  rocks,  whortleberry 
bushes,  and  scrub  oaks;  while  the  lowlands  were 
inaccessible  quagmires  and  alder  swamps,  of  the 
most  unpromising  description — the  whole  farm, 
consisting  of  160  acres,  not  affording  more  than  8 
or  10  tons  of  hay,  and  all  other  crops  in  the  same 
proportion  ;  the  fences  out  of  repair,  the  fruit  of 
an  inferior  qnaiity,  fit  only  for  cider;  and  every 
thing  upon  the  place  at  sixes  and  sevens,  as  the 
saying  is.  It  does  not  seem  hardly  possible  that 
so  much  could  have  been  achieved  in  ?o  short  a 
time.  It  shows  what  can  be  done  by  untiring  dil- 
igence directed  by  science.  Ic  is  a  complete  tri- 
umph of  "book  farming''  over  the  old  course  of 
husbandry,  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Mr. 
Phinney  has  had  the  boldness  to  strike  out  of  the 
old  path,  and  in  some  iiisianccs  pursue  a  course  of 
his  own  invention,  lli^j  iaiprovenients  may  be 
Jivided  as  follows: 


1st.  In  planting  upon  the  green  eward  without 
disturbing  the  sod. 

2d.  In  clearing  and  draining  his  waste  swamps 
and  quagmires,  and  converting  them  into  the  most 
productive  grass  and  cornfields. 

3d.  In  clearing  his  uplands  of  locke,  and  laying 
them  into  walls  of  the  most  durable  and  massive 
description — subduing  the  bushes  in  the  unproduc- 
tive pastures,  and  bringing  them  into  fertile  fields. 

4th.  In  his  orchard  of  apple  trees,  which  for 
beauty,  thrift,  and  produce  can  hardly  be  excelled. 

5th.  In  his  choice  collection  of  fruits  of  every 
desirable  variety. 

6th.  In  his  improved  breed  of  swine. 

7ih.  His  barns  and  accommodations  for  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  &c. 

To  which  may  be  added  many  other  improve- 
ments of  minor  importance,  hut  which  add  to 
the  interest,  beauty,  and  profit  of  the  place. 

The  idea  of  planting  upon  the  green  sward 
withiut  disturbing  the  sod,  has  been  ridiculed  by 
a  writer  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  17,  page  317 — 
as  being  impracticable  especially  in  the  potato  crop. 
We  saw  an  example  of  this  operation,  and  one 
too  of  a  most  perfect  kind,  which  we  should  sup- 
pose sufficient  to  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
ft  was  in  a  lot  of  three  acres  of  potatoes.  On  the 
20th  of  June  there  was  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  upon 
the  ground,  in  addition  to  which  twenty  loads  of 
compost  to  the  acre  was  spread  on,  and  at  that 
time  turned  over;  after  ploughing,  it  was  rolled  with 
a  heavy  roller,  (an  implement  by  the  way  which 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  one  who  calls 
himself  a  farmer.)  The  potatoes  were  planted 
in  drills — had  been  hoed  but  once;  yet  hardly  a 
weed  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  spear  of  grass  daring 
to  show  itself,  and  sufficient  earth,  about  the  plants, 
with  every  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest.  la 
the  spring  this  ground  will  be  in  fine  order  to  lay 
down  again  to  grass,  and  that  too  without  distur- 
bing the  sod;  or  if  advisable,  planted  with  corn  or 
any  other  crop. 

Allowing  the  vegetable  matter  turned  in  equal 
to  20  loads  of  compost  per  acre,  we  have  with 
that  spread  what  is  equivalent  to  40  loads  per  acre. 
No  wonder  then  that  by  following  this  process  con- 
tinually, he  should  be  able  to  cut  liom  2J  to  3|  tons 
of  hay  per  acre,  which  he  actually  does  from  his 
grasslands.  He  has  another  idea  which  we  think 
injportant  for  a  good  croji  of  grass;  that  is,  to  sow 
an  abundance  ofseed.  His  rule  is  20  lbs.  o!'clover 
seed  per  acre,  together  with  a  liberal  allowance  of 
herds  grass  and  red  top  to  boot.  This  would  as- 
tonish most  of  our  fiirmers,  who  can  afford  only 
from  4  to  10  lbs.  per  acre. 

We  saw  a  field  of  six  acres  of  corn,  from  which 
a  crop  of  80  bushels  to  the  acre  is  estimated,  and 
provided  we  have  warm  weather  sufficient  to  ri- 
pen any  corn,  we  should  judge  the  estimate  not  too 
high;  the  cold  weather  a  few  days  past,  is  however 
against  the  corn  crop.  The  variety  of  corn  planted 
is  called  the  Phinney — a  fine  long  cared,  twelve 
rowed  variety,  and  earlier  than  the  Dutton  corn,  to 
which  ii  has  sonic  resemblance. 

In  another  lot  on  his  peat  meadow,  we  saw  a 
smaller  field,  on  which  the  corn  was  more  luxuri- 
ant and  promising  than  on  the  one  just  named, 
and  if  that  produces  80  bushels,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  this  produced  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Think  of  this,  you  thai  own  unreclaimed  peat  mea- 
dows, and  arc  longing  for  the  fertile  prairies  of  the 
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west;  before  you  sacrifice  your  farms  and  bid 
adieu  tothciiiGlitutioncand  Ii'ills  of  New  England, 
make  an  effort  and  bring  them  into  subjection:  it 
will  prove  an  antidote  to  liic  western  fever,  or  we 
are  much  mistaken. 

We  noticed  a  fine  field  of  wheat  of  S  acre?, 
which  the  laborers  were  gathering  into  the  grana- 
ry. It  appeared  well  filled  out:  the  produce  esti- 
mated at  20  bushels  per  acre:  it  was  of  the  varie- 
ty called  the  RIack  Sea,  which  we  find  succeeds 
best  in  the  vicinity  of  JJoston  and  most  generally 
cultivated.  We  were  inibrrned  that  about  30  acres 
were  under  the  plough  tlie  present  season.  Be- 
sides Indian  corn,  potatoes  and  English  grain, 
Mr.  Phinney  cultivates  the  root  crop  extensively. 
His  ruta  bagas,  mangel  wurtzels,  sugar  beets  and 
carrots  looked  very  promising,  and  will  afford  an 
abundance  of  food  for  his  numerous  family  of 
swine,  and  other  stock. 

In  draining  his  low  lands,  Mr  Phirmey  first  cuts 
off  all  springs  from  the  surrounding  hill  by  a  deep 
cut  at  the  margin  or  outer  edge  of  the  piece,  which 
IS  converted  into  a  blind  ditch:  from  this  most  im- 
portant cut,  the  drains  are  made  to  the  centre 
ditch.  Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  stones 
as  in  this  case,  all  the  drains  may  be  filled  and 
covered  over,  so  tliat  the  operations  of  the  plough 
&c.,  may  not  be  impeded.  We  were  shown  one 
piece  over  which  it  was  dangerous  lor  his  cattle 
to  pass,  and  in  which  they  sometimes  got  mired, 
before  hecommenced  Ihc  draining  process;  here  his 
first  essay  on  draining  had  been  made,  in  which, 
though  inexperience,  he  cut  only  the  centre  and 
cross  drains;  but  wilh  nil  he  did,  it  would  produce 
nothing  but  skunk's  cabbage,  hellebore,  brakes, 
&c.;  and  it  seemed  that  all  his  labor  had  been  lost, 
until  lie  learned  the  importance  of  the  ditch  around 
the  margin,  which  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
novT  it  ranks  among  his  most  productive  grass  lots, 
and  a  loaded  team  may  be  driven  without  diiiiculty 
over  it. 

We  were  pleased  wilh  his  system  of  disging 
peat,  of  which  he  has  an  ample  supply.  Where 
peat  is  generally  dug,  the  grounds  are  left  in  ihe 
roughest  state,  and  present  an  unpleasant  and 
unsightly  appearance,  and  remain  an  unproduc- 
tive waste:  hut  it  is  his  rule  to  have  the  top  spit,  a 
depth  of  ten  inches  or  a  fool,  (the  jiorlion  unfit 
f  r  the  fire,)  thrown  over  and  levelled  as  the  work 
of  digging  proceeds:  in  this  way  it  soon  becomes 
covered  with  grass,  which  answers  very  well  for 
stock  hay. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  this  fiirm  is  Ihe  mas- 
ive  stone  walls  by  which  it  is  enclosed  and  divi- 
ded. It  would  seem  a  Herculean  task  to  build 
the  wall  that  has  been  put  up  under  the  care  of 
the  intelligent  proprietor.  In  the  measurement 
of  the  length  of  wall  upon  the  farm,  we  may 
safely  say  there  are  miles  of  it, — we  know  not  how 
much  there  may  be  on  this  subject  we  are  not  in- 
formed;— one  piece  of  considerable  lengt  h  is  10  or  1 1 
f«et  thick,  seven  fl^et  high,  and  covered  with  grapes 
which  have  been  set  out  on  the  south  side  of  it; 
a  fine  native  variety,  found  on  the  place.  The 
vines  were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  brmg  by  the 
quantity  from  8  to  10  cents  prr  pound:  we  should 
judge  there  might  be  a  ton  of  them.  All  the  other 
walls  are  double,  from  5  to  10  feet  thick  and  5  to 
a  feet  high,  and  must  have  consumed  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  stone.  We  noticed  grapes  upon 
many  other  portions  of  walk 


The  orchard  on  thif^  farm  is  equal  if  not  eupe- 
rior  to  any  we  have  seen.     It  cnniains  from  400  to 
500  trees,  princi|vally  Raid  wins, Russets,  and  Rhode 
Island  Greenings.     It  produced  a  very  abundant 
crop  laat  year,  but  this  year  there  is  scarcely  an 
apple  upon  it.     It  was  planted  some  where  about 
14  or  15  years  since.     The  soil  is  generally  a  light 
rich  loam,  upon  a  gravelly,  and  in  some  places  a 
rocky  foundation.     The  trees  were  taken  liom  the 
nursery  inautunui,  and  placed  in  trenches  until  Ihe 
following  spring.     They  were  planted   near  the 
furlacc,  and  in  many  instances,  upon  the  surface, 
without  digging  any  holes,  and  the  dirt  placed  up- 
on the  roots.     Tlie  orchard  is  situated  on  aside 
hill,    having    a  eoutli    and  south-east  exposure. 
Many  of  the  trees  were   severely  injured   by  the 
hard  winters  of  1835  and  '30,  which  caused  the 
destruction  of  some  of  them,     'i'heir  places  have 
since  been  supplied  with  young  trees.     The  mice 
injured  some  of  the  trees  a  number  of  years  since, 
bv  gnawing  the  bark  so  that  in  some  cases  the 
trees  were  completely  girdled,  and   to  all  appear- 
ance lost.     An  ingenious  method  was  devised  to 
save  them.     Having  prepared  some  large  scions, 
five  or  six  of  them  were  inserted  in  each  tree  be- 
low the  wounds  in  the  bark,  and  then  connected 
with  bark  above  by  the  conmion  operation  of  side 
grafting  :  in  this  way  the  sap  was  conducted  fi'om 
tlic  roots  to  the  lop  and  the  trees  saved.     We 
saw  some  of  the  trees   I  bus  operated    upon  :  the 
scions  had  increased  to  Ihe  diameter  ol'3or  Jinches, 
and  had  nearly  come  in  contact  wilh  each  other : 
we   should   doubt,   however,    whether   the   trees' 
would  be  long  lived,  as  the  old  wood  must  be  un- 
sound,  and   an   early  decay  must  be  the  conse- 
quence.    The  trees  appeared  now  as  vigorous 
as   any   of  their    neighbors.     The   orchard   has 
never  been  laid  down  to  grass,  but  kept  in  constant 
cultivation.     The  trees  are  finely  shaped,  having 
been  pruned   with  a   skilllil   hand,  and  just  high 
enough  from  the  ground  to   work   under   without 
inconvenience:  the  trees   are  about  two  rods  a- 
part :  in  some  places  they  nearly  cover  the  ground. 
We  do  not  remember  how  many  barrels  were  ga- 
thered for  the  market  last  year,  but   the  (|uantity 
was  great.     Resides  this  orchard,  there  is  anolher 
that  has  been  set  out  only  2  or  3  years,  of  2  or  300 
trees,  all  of  which  are  sweet  apples,  designed  ex- 
pressively lor  liie  swine.     All  the  refuse   apples 
are  fed  to  Ihe  hogs,  and   considered   much   more 
valuable  for  that  use  than  for  cider. 

The  farm  is  ahundantly  stocked  wilh  pears, 
plums,  peaches,  grapes,  &c.  There  are  more 
than  2000  fruit  trees  of  various  sorts  upon  the 
place,  and  all  have  been  reared  and  pruned  by  the 
hand  of  the  pro|)rietor  himself. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  sights  is  a  trellis,  30 
rods  in  length,  covered  wilh  the  Isabella  grape, 
from  which  was  gathered  last  year  two  tons  oi' 
grapes,  which  found  a  ready  sale  in  Roston  mar- 
ket at  10  to  12  cents  per  pound.  The  crop  was 
said  not  to  be  so  heavy  this  year,  but  to  us  it  ap- 
peared very  great.  There  is  also  a  small  house 
where  the  more  delicious  foreign  gropes  are 
grown. 

The  plums  had  suffered  severely  from  the  cur- 
culio,  and  most  of  the  trees  had  lost  iheir  Iruit. 
There  is  a  disease  upon  the  currant  liusli,  which 
we  have  noticed  in  many  other  places  as  well  as 
on  this.  The  bush  loses  ils  leaves  [trcmaturely, 
and  the  fruit  becomes   withered  and  worlhiess. 
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We  have  in  vain  sought  (or  llie  caii?P.  Can  any 
ofour  readers  inforni  us-,  and  prescribe  a  remedy  ' 
Tlic  vegetable  garden  is  large,  and  well  sloclu-J 
Willi  every  varicly:  whal  is  nol  consumed  in  the 
laniily  is  marketed  or  fed  lo  the  ,?\vine. 

Mr.  Phinney  has  taUcn  great  pains  lo  improve 
his  breed  ol  swine,  and  probably  tliere  are  none 
superior  in  the  state.  As  we  have  a  promise  from 
him  ofa  description  of  his  pigs  and  piggery  Ibr  the 
'N.  E.  Farmer,'  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this 
subject,  lie  prefers  a  cross  of  the  IJerkshire  and 
Maclvey  to  any  other,  and  most  of  his  pigs  Ibr 
slaughter  are  of  this  descri|)tion.  lie  has  the  full 
blooded  Berkshire,  Mackey  and  other  breeds,  and 
mixes  lo  suit  himself.  We  noticed  a  sow  lately 
imported  from  England,  called  the  Essex  half 
black:  the  hinder  part  of  the  animal  is  jet  black. 
and  the  forward  half,  wiiile.  There  are  some 
good  points  aliout  her,  and  siic  may  prove  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  lo  his  stock  :  not  having  recovered 
from  her  sea  voyage,  she  does  not  appear  now  as 
she  will  after  a  Ii3w  weeks  of  good  keeping. 
There  is  an  old  sow  near  quite  an  object  ol  curiosi- 
ty, (we  do  not  recollect  the  breed,)  tliat  weighs 
900  lbs.,  a  monstrous  overgrown  animal :  she  hail 
been  turned  out  of  her  pen  to  enjoy  her  liberty  a 
liille,  which  she  did  not  however,  seem  to  appre- 
ciate much,  as  all  the  room  she  vvantcd  appeared 
to  be  enough  to  turn  round  and  lie  down  upon. 
She  looks  as  though  she  might  be  the  parent  of 
a  most  numerous  otl'spring,  but  we  understood  she 
was  witliout  issue,  having  apparently  no  inclination 
to  form  an  intimacy  with  the  other  sex.  The 
number  of  swine  is  about  140,  the  care  of  which 
employs  one  man  constantly. 

'Phe  barns  and  other  buildings  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  slock  are  convenient  and  comlbrtai)le, 
with  sufficient  room  for  the  hay  and  ijrain  protluced 
on  the  farm.  About  100  tons  of  hay  are  cut  an- 
imally,  part  of  which  is  sold.  For  every  ton  of 
liay  sold,  one  cord  of  manure  is  purchased.  To 
improve  the  land  and  keep  it  in  high  tilth,  it  is 
necessary  of  course  to  manufacture  a  large  amount 
of  manure.  This  is  done  first  by  the  hogs.  The 
man  who  has  tlie  care  of  them  is  constantly  em- 
ployed at  odd  hours  in  furnishing  them  materials, 
such  as  meadow  mud.  peat,  weeds,  &c.  :  second, 
by  sheep:  in  autumn  150  or  200  weihers  arc  pur- 
chased from  the  droves,  and  led  through  the  win- 
ter: by  March  they  are  in  good  llcsli,  and  bring  a 
high  price,  and  pay  well  lor  their  keeping;  their 
yards  being  furnished  with  a  plenty  of  mud  and  lit- 
ter, when  mixed  by  their  excrements  makes  a  rich 
compost:  third — by  the  oilier  stock  and  the  ma- 
nure purchased, which  is  carefully  mixed  with  twice 
the  quantity  of  meadow  manure.  One  cord  of  this 
compositition  is  considered  about  equal  to  one 
cord  of  stable  manure  alone. 

In  making  our  observations  upon  this  place,  we 
feel  as  if  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  do  it  justice, 
as  we  spent  but  a  few  hours  upon  it.  Every  part 
of  it  shows,  that  by  science,  industry  and  skill,  il 
has  been  rendered  worthy  of  being  ranked  among 
the  first  of  well  cultivated  l"arms  in  New  England, 
and  its  proprietor  worthy  of  all  praise  for  the  lauila- 
ble  examples  he  has  set  Ibr  the  imitation  of  his  ag- 
ricultural bretiiren. 


THE  ENGLISH  [on    JERUSALEM]    ARTIfJIOKr. 

From  tlioSoiUlirrii  Ciiliivalor. 

We  have  been  requested, by  a  gentleman  of  Mis- 


sissippi, lo  direct  iho  alleniion  of  our  finmers  to 
iho  more  extensive  cnhivalion  of  ihe  English  Ar- 
ticlioko,  as  an  excellent  article  of  food  for  hogs. 
Ills  now  cullivaled  by  some  ofour  farmers,  but 
upon  too  small  a  scale,  considering  its  great  value. 
Weleata  that  Judge  Caruthcrs,  and  Mr.  F.  11. 
Gordon,  of  Smilh  county,  liave  about  12  acrea 
each,  now  growing,  which  will  afibrd  food  for  near 
(our  hundred  hogs  from  the  first  of  November  till 
planting  time. 

The  artichoke  requires  but  little  labor  in  liliinjr, 
and  is  very  productive.  Tlie  roots  will  remain  in 
the  ground  sale  during  the  whole  of  the  winter;  the 
stalk  and  the  jbliage  furnishing  an  excellent  protec- 
tion fiom  thefrosls,  and  enriching  the  soil  greatly. 
The  hogs  can  be  let  on  them  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber,and  remain  till  spring,  when  they  will  be  in  prime 
order.  A  portion  of  the  ground  cullivaled  should  be 
set  apart  lor  seed— the  seed  lo  remain  in  the  earth 
where  it  grows  till  spring — then  taken  and  plan- 
led  about  the  time  sweet  potatoes  are  planted,  wilh 
al)out  the  same  amount  of  seed  per  acre.  Thus 
(our  bushels  of  seed  will  plant  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  re(|uiie  one  ploughing  and  hoeing,  and  keep 
30  or  more  hogs  from  the  Isl  November  till  spring. 
If  our  (iirmers  do  nol  pay  more  atienlion  to  this, 
they  certainly  are  blind  lo  their  interest.  Seed, 
we  presume,  can  be  liad  quite  plenty  next  spring. 


RHUBARB,  OR    PIE  PLANT. 

From  the  Genesee  Farmer- 

This  is  a  valuable  plant,  and  should  be  found  in 
every  garden.  The  original  species  cultivated  was 
the  RImnn  rnponticiim,  as  was  (bund  wild  in  abun- 
dance on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  in  Russia. 
Several  new  species  have  heen  (bund  in  late  years, 
such  as  the  i?.  aiislrdle,  R.  pahnahim  and  I  he 
li.  eiiodi;  hut  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  plant  appear  lo  have  been  well  un- 
(lerslood,  and  for  these  virtues  it  was  generally  cul- 
livaled. Now,  though  the  opinion  of  lis  medical 
efficacy  has  not  perhaps  been  in  the  least  lessened, 
it  is  principally  grown  for  the  sake  of  the  stems 
of  ils  broad  leaves,  of  which  extensive  use  is 
made  in  the  various  deparlments  of  domestic 
cookery.  In  this  country  Ihe  great  demand  is  for 
pies,  Ibr  which  they  are  unrivalled,  while  in  foreign 
countries  the  stalks  are  served  up  in  cream,  made 
into  preserves,  into  tarts,  in  which  form  medical 
men  have  recommended  them  as  the  most  cooling 
and  wholesome  of  any  placed  on  the  tables  of  the 
opulent,  or  indeed  of  any  classes.  For  making 
preserves,  the  ^London  Horticultural  Register,  re- 
commends the  following  mode.  Let  the  stalks, 
peeled,  be  cut  into  squares,  put  in  single  layers  on 
a  pan,  and  placed  in  an  oven  of  a  moderate  heat 
(or  about  twelve  hours,  and  afterwards  be  put  into 
wide  mouthed  botlles,  with  a  fifth  or  sixth  part 
of  brown  sugar,  then  covered  down  wilh  a 
bladder,  and  occasionally  shaken  for  the  first  fort- 
night. 

Of  the  kinds  cullivaled,  Wilmot's  and  the  Gi- 
gantic, numbers  1  and  7  of  the  London  catalogue, 
are  considered  ihe  best,  as  producing  the  greatest 
yield  and  being  of  gooti  quality  ;  1  hough  (or  some 
of  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  larts,  Dr.  Thompson, 
who  says  he  has  tried  all  the  varieties,  gives  a 
decided  prelercnce  to  the  palmate  leaved  variety. 
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The  soil  has  a  very  great  influence  on  (hcqualiiics 
oClhe  plants  ;  in  a  slron^  or  very  wet  one,  the 
plants  will  incline  to  a  rank  flavor,  hut  if  in  a  light 
rich  soil,  they  will  he  large  ami  succulent,  without 
without  being  unpleasant  flavored  in  the  least. 
Khuharb  may  be  propagated  either  by  seed  or 
offsets  from  the  roots.  The  first  is  generally  con- 
side.-ed  the  best  method  ;  though  the  last  is  much 
practised,  and  succeeds  well,  if  care  is  taken  to 
retain  a  good  bud  on  the  section  removed.  The 
ground  must  be  well  trenched  and  manured  ;  the 
earth  rendered  fine  and  well  mixed  to  a  good  depth, 
and  the  seed  sown,  or  the  roots  set,  as  early  in  the 
season  as  the  earth  will  allow.  Hit  is  intended  to 
grow  the  plants  in  the  open  air,  operations  must 
not  conmience  as  early  as  when  they  are  to  be 
forced,  a  process  extensively  adopted  by  garden- 
ers near  cities,  as  bringing  the  plant  early  to 
market. 

lihubarb  is  forced  by  means  of  hot  beds,  or  any 
ofthe  modes ol'produciug  an  artificial  atmosphere 
in  cold  weather,  adojjted  by  gardeners  ;  but  it  is 
usual  to  combine  blanching  with  forcing,  as  giving 
plants  not  only  ofgood  quality,  but  of  fine  appear- 
ance. Blanching  is  accomplished  in  various 
ways,  all  having  the  same  object,  that  of  excluding 
light  fi-om  the  plants  while  growing.  Large  puts 
turned  over  the  plants,  over  which  manure  is  heap- 
ed, are  sometimes  used,  where  blanching  and 
forcing  are  united.  Others  cover  a  lied  of  plants 
with  an  open  I'rame  worked  of  wood,  on  and 
around  which  the  manure  is  placed.  This  mode 
is  preferred,  as  giving  greater  scope  to  the  plants, 
and  by  embracing  a  large  area,  being  less 
expensive  on  the  whole.  Some  of  those  in 
this  country,  who  have  been  most  successful  in 
the  culture  of  the  pie  plant,  reoonnnend  that  a 
barrel  from  which  botii  heads  are  removed  be  set 
over  the  plan!,  and  around  which  the  manure 
must  be  placed  ;  a  board  placed  close  over  the 
top  excludes  light,  and  the  blanching  is  effected 
readily.  When  additional  forcing  is  required,  the 
top  of  the  barrel  as  well  as  the  sides  may  be  cov- 
ered. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  planting  rhubarb, 
not  to  have  the  plants  too  near.  Five  or  six  feet 
will  give  better  plants  than  three  or  lour ;  and  it 
is  agoodplan  to  cover  the  crowns  ol'ihe  r.lants  du- 
ring the  winter  with  a  few  inches  of  rotted  ma- 
nure; thus  giving  an  early  start  to  the  vegetation. 
Little  more  culture  is  required  after  planting,  than 
to  keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  lijrking  in  a  good  dressing  of  well  rotted 
manure  each  spring.  J)r.  Bevan  directs  that  no 
stalks  be  gathered  the  first  year,  and  that  they  al- 
ways be  cut  sparingly  towards  the  last  ofthe  sea- 
eon,  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  roots  too  much.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to,  spindling  weak  shoots 
will  be  the  result. 


HOLKHAM,  THE    SEAT    OFTHE    EARL  OF    LEI- 
CESTER. 

I'"rom  Bcnllcy's  Miscellauj'. 

The  grounds,  including  gardens,  an>l  park,  and 
forest,  and  meadows,  and  fields  of  corn,  are  bound- 
eil  by  a  circumlerence  of  lea  iniies.  Williin 
this  circumference  is  an  artificial  lake,  regar- 
ded   by  inanv  as  (lie   Uiost  siipcrb  in  England. 


Walks  and  rides  intersect  these  grounds  in  every 
convenient  direction.  Here  yon  move  under  a 
Iriunqihal  arch  ;  bel"ore  you,  arises  soon  a  lofty 
obelisk  ;  upon  your  right  spreads  out  five  hundred 
acres  of  barley  ;  and  anon  yon  enter  Lady  Anne 
Coke's  beautiful  fiower  garden,  planted  by  the 
taste  of  Chantrey.  Sheep,  whereof  here  are  twen- 
ty-two hundred  of  the  veritable  South  Down 
breed  ;  cattle,  of  which  there  are  three  hundred 
belonging  to  the  stock  of  Devonshire;  milch-cows, 
whereof  thirty  conslilute  the  dairy  ;  horses, 
whereof  fifty  enjoy  stalls  at  Holkham  ;  tenantry, 
of  whom  tvvo  hundred  are  happy  to  acknowledge 
this  excellent  landlord  ;  and  laborers,  of  wliom 
two  thousand  are  said  to  be  continually  employed 
by  him,  meet  your  eye  wherever  it  is  turned  ;  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  circumference  stands 
the  House  of  Holkham — a  magnificient  pile.  It 
was  erected  about  80  years  since  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Leicester.  It  consists  ofa  large  central 
building  with  four  wings,  and  you  are  informed 
tiiat,  ''measuring  closely  by  all  the  angles,"  it  is 
just  one  mile  in  circumference.  The  house  is 
open  lor  public  inspection  on  two  days  of  each 
week ;  and  well  may  it  thus  be  opened,  for  it 
contains  treasures  in  tapestry,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, that  riclily  repay  the  visitor  lor  his  time  and 
trouble.  In  this  n^pecf,  as  a  repository  of  art, 
Holkham  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  houses  in 
England.  There  is  in  JOngland  no  Louvre, 
England  is  truly  rich  in  woiks  of  art ;  but  they 
are  scattered — a  Claude  here,  a  Titian  there,  and 
distant  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  amidst  sculpture 
l)oth  ancient  and  modern,  may  be  found  aSalvator 
Rosa  and  a  Raphael. — 


NEW  REAPING  MACHINE — GREAT  SAVING. 

From  tlic  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  farmers  of  this  neigh- 
borhood enjoyed  ilie  pleasure  of  seeinc  the  reap- 
ing -RIachine,  invented  by  Mr.  O.  Hussey,  of 
!>allimore,  operate  upon  a  field  of  wheat.  Mr. 
Hussey  had  been  invited  to  exhibit  his  machine 
before  the  '^Socielyof  St.  George'' s  and  /Jppnqui- 
niinink  for  the  Promotion  of  y/^^ricuUure,^''  and 
ti;e  4ih  of  July  was  named  as  the  day,  and  true  to  his 
appointment,  iVir.  Hussey  and  liis  patent  reaper 
made  their  appearance.  Hundreds  of  farmers 
were  assembled  to  witness  it,  and  many  were  the 
doubts,  surmises,  and  criticisms  upon  the  machine 
as  it  was  viewed  over  and  over  as  it  lay  in  readi- 
ness for  trial.  Some  time  after  Mr.  Hussey's  ar- 
rival, the  society  was  called  to  order,  and  the  de- 
claration of  independence  was  read,  while  the 
greatest  order  and  attention  prevailed;  after  which 
thesocietyadjuorned  lothedinner-tableand  partook 
of  an  excellent  dinner,  prepared  lor  the  occasion. 
These  interesting  preliminaries  being  despatched, 
and  all  things  being  in  order,  the  two  strangers 
(Mr.  Hussey  and  his  machine)  were  duly  intro- 
duced to  a  field  of  standing  grain,  ripe  and  ready 
for  the  sickle,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
machine  was  off,  clipping  and  culling,  and  saving 
the  grain  in  beatiful  style.  A  cleaner  and 
more  even  stubble  could  not  be  produced.  All 
doubts  vanished  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 
Every  head  of  wheal  v.-as  saved,  and  the.machine 
wasdravvn  with  apparent  ease  by  (wo  horses,  and 
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cutting  at  llic  rate  of  rrmn  twclvo  io  firicoii  iicrcs 
ill  a  day.  The  inacliiue  was  lisriliwiili  parcliayed 
by  the  socicly,  and  re.s(MV(>d  lur  lliluiv,  Iriiil,  wIul-Ii 
lias  since  coiiliiniod  tliein  in  liie  f^Dud  opinion  ihey 
liad  of  his  capahiiilies.  Ail  vviio  liave  witnessed  it 
express  themselves  satisfied,  and  many  arc  inlcnd- 
ing  to  provide  themselves  with  machines  lor  the 
next  harvest.  Tims,  through  the  influence  and 
exertions  of  the  agricultural  society,  we  may  ex- 
pect next  year  to  see  this  valuable  labor  savingand 
grain  saving  machine  liiirly  introduced  among  our 
farmers.  It  is  a  dilTicult  matter  to  describe  the 
machine  so  as  to  convey  a  proper  idea  ol  its  struc- 
ture; I  hope,  however,  that  many  will  be  induced 
to  see  for  themselves,  and  they  may  rely  upon  hav- 
ing all  reasonable  expectations  realized. 

Yours,  &c.,  N. 

Middkton,  Del,  July  15,  1839. 


CURE    FOR    THE    POLL    EVIL. 

From  tli<!  Fiaiiktiii  Fanner. 
Lake  Court  House,  /a.  March  20,  1839. 
Dear  Siu — In   your  paper  of  the  '2nd  instant, 
is  a  "cure  lor  the  poll  evil"  in  its  incipient  state. 
Here  is  a  cure  for  it  in  its  worst  slate  : 

When  the  swelling  breaks,  or  if  it  has  been 
sometime  a  rurming  sore,  it  will  have  a  pipe  or 
lube  from  which  the  matter  dischiuges — into  this 
crowd  a  lump  or|)earli>s!i  or  potash,  as  big  as  you 
can  with  your  finger.  Three  such  applications  will 
cure  the  worst  case  of  poll  evil  or  fistula  I  ever 
saw.  Your  friend, 

Solon  Robfivson. 


TO  THE   conductor  OF  THE  FARMERS'    MAG- 
AZINE. 

From  tlic  Edinburgh  Fannors' Magazine  of  1807. 

Sir, — A  series  of  letters  from  a  young  farmer 
to  ills  father  lately  (I'll  into  my  hand,  and  I  take 
the  liberty  ol'  fijrnishingyou  with  a  copy  ol  them, 
trusting  they  may  in  some  respects  be  amusing, 
and  perhaps  interesting  to  your  readers.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  young  man  had  been  sent  to  learn 
the  art  of  agriculture  in  its  various  branches,  un- 
der an  extensive  farmer  who  resided  in  a  neigh- 
boring district;  and  was  employed  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  head  servant,  or  as  one  to  whom  a  parti- 
cular department  of  work  was  entrusted.  From 
a  young  person  so  situated,  you  are  not  to  expect 
a  great  portion  of  inlbrmation,  or  many  miportant 
remarks,  though  I  entertain  ihw  doubts  with  re- 
gard to  the  degree  of  interest  which  may  be  taken 
in  the  details  given  of  the  several  articles  of  farm 
business  which  came  under  his  view.  For  the 
sake  of  connexion,  I  have  arranged  the  numerous 
letters  before  me  into  (bur  classes,  each  of  which 
is  applicable  to  the  business  executed  at  the  dill'er- 
•ent  seasons  of  the  year;  and  I  eagerly  ho|)e  that 
such  an  arrangement  may  be  useful  and  advanta- 
geous. I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  letters  were 
wrote  several  years  ago,  and  am  yours,  &c. 

Philo-Georgicon. 

Class  1st. — Dear  Father, — Agreeably  to  your 
desire  when   we  parted,  I  eit  down  to  give  you 


some  account  of  my  rece|)ii()n  at  i'arnhill,  where 
I  aiiivcd  on  (he  second  ilay  of  my  journey.  I 
l()und  Mr.  Jamieson  al  home,  and  was  received 
in  a  kind  and  liiendly  way.  lie  first,  introduced 
me  to  his  wile  and  daughters,  and  sliowed  me  the 
apariment  which  he  said  was  to  be  mine  during 
m}'  residence  with  him.  You  may  believe  I  was 
a  little  discomposed  by  the  sight  of  so  many  new 
laces;  iherelbre  Mr.  Jamieson  kindly  proposed  u 
walk  for  an  hour  or  two  through  the  farm  for  my 
relief.  The  farm  appears  to  be  very  extensive; 
but  on  this  point  I  will  afterwards  speak  with 
more  precision.  After  work  hours,  I  was  inlro- 
|)uced  to  each  of  the  principal  servants,  who  were 
informed  as  to  the  object  of  my  coming  to  this  place, 
anil  desired  to  give  me  every  manner  of  counte- 
nance and  assistance  in  their  power.  Mr.  Jamie- 
son  says  I  am  to  have  a  charge  also,  but  has  not 
communicated  the  nature  of  it.  I  shall  write  down 
my  observations  carefiilly,  and  send  them  as  op- 
[)ortunily  occurs.  Bell  rings  for  supper.  I  find 
every  thing  here  is  conducted  in  a  regular  way; 
and  that  though  all  seem  to  be  in  a  haste,  yet  none 
are  in  a  hurry.  I  have  often  heard  you  illustrate 
the  dilierence  betwixt  these  two  terms,  and  now 
believe  that  I  will  see  it  practically  exemplified. 

February  5. — Mr.  Jamieson  has  this  day  sown 
a  large  field  with  wheat,  which  field  carried  tur- 
nips last  year,  and  had  been  regularly  ploughed 
as  the  turnips  were  consumed  or  carried  off.  He 
ilesired  me  to  attend  the  picklin<r  process,  which 
was  carried  on  early  in  the  morning  by  the  ditier- 
ent  sowers,  under  the  inspection  of  the  head 
ploughman,  and  executed  in  the  Ibllowing  man- 
ner. A  (luantity  of  slale  urine  being  provided 
the  preceding  evening,  and  several  bushels  of  hot 
lime  shells  laid  in  the  house  where  the  process 
was  to  be  gone  about,  the  wheat  was  thrown  on 
the  floor  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  sprin- 
kled with  the  urine  out  of  a  garden  watering  pan. 
When  something  like  twenty  bushels  were  wetted, 
the  heap  was  turned  over,  and  carefully  mixed, 
after  which  hot  lime  was  riddled  upon  it;  and  the 
like  process  commenced  with  another  heap, 
till  the  whole  was  finished.  Carts  were  then 
brought  to  the  door,  and  the  grain  taken  to  the 
field,  where  it  was  soon  deposited  in  the  earth. 
Five  sowers  and  thirty  harrows  were  employed. 
The  whole  work  was  completely  over  before  the 
evening,  and  grass-seeds  were  sown  upon  the  field 
previous  to  the  harrows  going  over  it  the  last  time. 
Three  double  limes  of  the  harrows  were  given; 
(he  first  in  length  or  lor  breaking  in;  the  second 
across,  which  pulverized  the  ground  sufficiently; 
and  the  last  in  length,  as  a  covering  to  the  grass- 
seeds.  It  was  chiefly  white  clover  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  rye-grass,  that  were  used.  The  field  was, 
lastly,  neatly  water  furrowed,  and  presents  a  most 
husbandman-like  appearance.  I  have  been  more 
particular  in  this  description,  because  wheat,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  is  a  rarity  with  you  ;  and 
I  don't  remember  of  having  seen  you  sow  grass- 
seeds  so  early.  I  hinted  to  Mr.  Jamieson,  that 
there  might  be  some  danger  to  the  seed,  from  the 
Irosts  in  March  and  April;  but  he  answered,  that 
repeated  trials  had  satisfied  him  that  no  hurt  was 
to  be  ap|)rehended.  Indeed,  experience  must  be 
the  best  guide  in  this  and  every  practice. 

February  10.— Mr.  Jamieson  is  very  throng  at 
present,  being  just  beginning  his  pea  and  bean 
seed.     He  lays  down,  as  a  posiiivc  rule,  always 
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lo  rise  from  bod  at  least  an  Iiour  helbre  day-li^Iit, 
I  mean  at  lliis  season  ol'  ihc  year.  iJy  which 
means,  he  gets  sulIiiMent  time  lo  deliver  his  or- 
ders 10  the  several  head  servaiils  hclbre  work 
hours  commence;  but  his  molhod  of  doing  those 
things  shall  he  described  horcaltcr. 

A  lew  days  aijo  Mr.  Jamieson  siiovvcd  mc  his 
farm,  whicii,  [  believe,  contains  about  (wo  thou- 
eaud  acres,  apparently  ol"  excellentsoil;  ihougii,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  a  stranger,  especially  a 
novice  like  me,  may  I'all  into  great  mistakes.  Ii 
took  us  four  hours  on  horseback  lo  survey  the 
whole,  so  you  may  figure  the  dilierence  betwixt 
the  extent  of  business  executed  here  and  with 
you,  whose  larm  may  at  any  lime  be  |ierambula- 
ted  belbre  breakliisl.  He  told  me,  in  the  course  of 
our  ride,  that  he  would,  at  some  leisure  hour,  give 
me  a  sketch  of  his  management.  In  the  mean 
time  lie  has  entered  me  to  business;  and  you  will 
no  doubt  wonder  that  I  am  capable  of  a  charge  so 
early.  Why,  then,  my  business  is  to  oversee  the 
odd  men  or  laborers,  that  is,  the  servants  not  em- 
ployed at  plough  or  barn-work,  or  about  Uie  live- 
stock. Mr.  .Jamieson  says  he  will  give  me  some 
help  till  belter  acquainted  with  the  men,  and  the 
nature  o("  their  work;  but  that,  alterwards,  1  nmst 
look  sharp  about  me,  and  see  his  orders  laithlLilly 
executed.  I  intend  to  use  my  best  endeavors, 
both  on  accoimt  of  honor  and  interest,  because, 
were  I  to  be  negligent,  [  Ibresee  that  my  removal 
would  be  the  immediate  consequence,,  which 
would  not  only  be  disgraceful  to  my  character,  in 
the  first  instance,  but  eventually  detrimental  to 
my  future  prospects.  In  a  word,  I  have  got  ten 
men  to  superintend,  which,  lo  be  sure,  is  some- 
thing like  a  sergeant's  command;  ami,  lo  keep 
them  tight  and  tractable,  will  require  all  my  small 
slock  oi  prudence  and  exertion. 

The  implements  belonging  to  my  men  have 
been  formally  delivered  to  me  willi  a  catalogue  of 
the  whole.  When  icivrand  locar  occuis,  1  am  di- 
rected to  mark  it  down,  and  produce  the  broken 
or  disabled  implement  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
when  the  catalogite  will  be  examined,  and  the  de- 
ficiencies supplied.  These  1  consider  to  be  excel- 
lent measures;  and  believe  that  heavy  losses,  bolli 
from  pilfering  and  negligence,  are  sustained  by 
most  of  farmers  from  the  want  of  them. 

I  shall  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  my  catalogue, 
which,  at  least,  may  amuse  you. 

10  spades. 

10  liioad  shovuls. 

10  narrow  do. 

10  picl\s  or  niauoclvs. 

A  complete  set  of  (juarry  im- 

pleiiients. 
10  pair  wool  scissars. 
10  liedije  hoolvs. 
fi  pair  liedgc  scissars. 
10  strong  grapes. 

'J'aking  care  of  these  articles,  and  keeping  my 
corps  of  10  men  at  work,  1  am  vain  enough  to 
consider  as  suificient  for  me;  at  least,  I  am  almost 
certain  that  one-half  of  the  larmers  in  the  island 
have  not  so  much  lo  look  after. 

We  must  now  enter  to  work.  The  day  after  I 
got  my  corumission,  I  went  lo  ihe  office  with  the 
other  head  servants.  Tiieie  oai  h  got  his  orders, 
whicli  Mr.  Jamieson,  lo  |)revent  mistakes,  deli- 
vers always  in  writing.  Mine  were  as  Ibllows, 
and  I  send  il  to  you  us  a  sample. 

Orders  for  G'e.orgc  Campbell,  Feb.  10. — John 
Jackson,  Pelcr  Simpson,  and  James  Hay,  go  to 


10  small  do.  for  siircading  dung. 

Id  forks. 

10  scythes. 

10  scyllie  stones. 

;tO  hay  rakes, 

10  wheelbarrows. 

10  hand  l)arrows. 

0  hcan  drills. 

G  turnip  do.  of  diflercnt  kinds. 


the  quarry;  William  Hay,  and  Thomas  Kemp, 
to  pbish  luidge  in  Urickfiekl  park;  Donald  Mac- 
Lean,  Alexander  Martin,  and  John  Fraser,  to 
lurn  compost  midilens;  Archibald  Kiimear,  and 
James  JJoils,  lo  scour  ditch  at  the  under  end  of  the 
Cross-gale  park. 

'i'his  order,  with  a  memorandum  concerning  tlic 
work  executed,  Mr.  Jamieson  directed  me  lo  de- 
liver lo  the  clerk  at  night,  who  then  enters  it  in 
the  books.  This  you  will  say  is  going  very  regu- 
larly to  work;  but  where  so  much  is  to  be  done, 
there  is  a  necessily  Ibr  method,  otherwise  confu- 
sion woiHd  be  tlie  consequence. 

Our  head  ploughman  tells  me,  Ihey  have  sown 
20  acres  with  peas  this  day,  whicli  are  all  done 
off  and  water-furrowed.  He  says  the  ground 
harrowed  tolerably  well,  and  left  a  round  clod  upon 
tlie  surface.  1  understand  that  beans  are  to  be 
drilled  to-morrow,  six  of  my  men  being  directed 
to  wheel  ihe  drill-barrows. 

February  16. — JMr.  Jamieson's  business  now 
begins  lo  open  upoii  me.  He  really  manages  a 
great  deal  of  work,  and  does  every  thing  without 
noise  or  confusion.  He  is  indefaligable  himself, 
and  lakes  a  great  deal  of  liiligue;  but  keeping  lit- 
tle company,  and  that  only  of  sober  people,  he  is 
almost  constanily  employed  one  way  or  other  upon 
his  liirm;  and  when  he  has  visitors,  his  way  is  so 
well  known,  they  never  iroul»le  liim  with  bad 
iiours.  lie  is  an  early  riser,  laying  down  for  a 
rule,  as  already  mentioned,  to  have  all  his  orders 
delivered  belbre  the  working  people  attend.  His 
house  is  well  furnished,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  good  victuals  of  all  kinds.  There  is  one  ta- 
ble kept  for  himself  and  lamily,  another  for  the 
head  servants,  and  a  third  in  the  kitchen;  and  a 
fiill  supply  is  regularly  presented  at  each. 

He  sent  for  me  last  night  into  the  parlour. — 
Well,  George,  said  he,  how  do  you  like  your  of- 
fice? Pretty  well,  I  replied,  sir,  [)roviding  I  fill  it 
to  your  pleasure.  AVhy,  not  worse  than  might 
be  expected  from  a  beginner.  Time  and  attention, 
1  liope,  will  produce  improvement.  But  sit  down. 
I  promised  to  explain,  some  day  or  other,  my 
mode  of  management,  and,  hav^ing  a  leisure  hour, 
shall  be  as  good  as  my  word. 

'i'his  farm  contains  altogether  about  two  thou- 
sand acres;  and,  when  it  came  into  my  possession, 
was  divided  into  eight  sej)arale  fi;nms;  but,  as  I 
had  long  entertained  an  inclination  lo  try  farming 
on  a  large  scale,  I  ventured  lo  lake  the  whole, 
ihough  at  the  time  in  miserable  order.  Indeed,  it 
has  alwaj's  appeared  absurd  lo  me,  that  the  occu- 
pation of  a  liiriner  should,  by  cu.slo!n,  be  restricted 
10  certain  bounds,  while  ihe  merchant  or  manu- 
laclurer  is  encouraged  lo  extend  his  trade  or  busi- 
ness proportionally  lo  the  extent  of"  his  capital 
slock.  With  these  views  in  my  licad,  and  a  de- 
cent sum  uf  money  in  my  pockel,  I  settled  here, 
and  proceeded  lo  realize  my  Ibrmer  opinions.  This 
house,  and  all  llic  adjoining  ollices,  were  erected 
by  me,  the  old  houses  and  steadings  being  widely 
sciillcred  over  the  ground,  and  of  litile  use,  except 
such  as  were  preserved  Ibr  cottages.  You  see  I 
am  tolerably  weil  provided  with  accuimnodaliou 
o\'  every  kind,  buiii  Ibr  a  great  number  of  ser- 
vants, and  a  large  slock  of  bestial,  which  tilings 
are  absolutely  necessary,  if  liu'ming  is  meant  to 
be  carried  on  with  comfort  and  profit.  My  land- 
lord aided  me  in  the  buildings,  by  liirnishing  one 
thousand  pound;.-;  but  liie  aunrs;  I  have  cxpendei: 
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fit  different  times,  are  three  times  above  the 
amount  of  the  assistance  thus  oblaineJ;  thoush  I 
don'l  grudge  such  expenditure,  because  I  consider 
every  hal.'-penny  of  it  to  be  weli  applied. 

It  required  a  consideraiile  litne  before  I  got  the 
farm  arranged  to  my  mind,  much  of  it  being  for- 
nierly  run-rig,  and  intersected  by  balks.  Howe- 
ver, by  summer-failowing  to  a  great  extent,  and 
throwing  in  plenty  of  clover  and  rye-grass,  I,  at 
last,  got  the  whole  into  regular  breaks  of  one 
hundred  acres  each.  Part  is  enclosed,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  remains  open  field;  but  (his  I 
don't  view  as  attended  with  much  detriment, 
where  corn  is  t lie  chief  object.  The  enclosures 
that  I  have  are  good;  and  this  I  consider  as  of 
more  importance  than  having  many  of  them. 

J\ly  method  of  cropping  is  very  simple,  and  re- 
gulated upon  this  j)rinciple,  that  the  earlh  delights 
in  variety;  therefore,  I  chiefly  follow  what  is  called 
the  alternate  husbandry.  As  for  a  regular  rota- 
tion, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  I  never  fbllovv- 
ed  any  thing  of  that  kind,  but  limited  my  mode  of 
cropping  to  a  sequence  of  white  and  green  crops, 
without  studying  particularly  what  variety  of  each 
was  to  be  cultivated;  and  abstractedl}'  speaking, 
to  take  culmilerous  and  leguminous  crops  alier- 
nately,  I  hold  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  good 
farming.  No  doubt  this  plan  at  times  has  been 
broke  ihrough,  because  seasons  and  other  circum- 
stances have  rendered  a  departure  from  it  neccs- 
saiy;  but  where  it  can  be  adhered  to  v,-i;hout  ma- ! 
lerial  inconvenience,  I  am  clear  that  the  departure 
therefrom  should  be  carefully  avoided.  | 

My  last  year's  crop  consisted  of  250  acres  of  j 
wheat,  whereof  100  acres  were  after  summer  I'al- 
lovv,  50  acres  after  turnips,  and  100  acres  after 
beans  and  peas;  of  150  iicres  of  barley,  whereof 
60  acres  were  after  turnips,  and  100  alter  beans 
and  peas;  of  300  acres  of  oats,  whereof  100  acres 
were  after  clover,  cut  and  used  in  the  stable  and 
straw-yard,  and  200  acres  after  pasture  grass;  of 
200  acres  of  beans  and  peas,  most  of  them  drill- 
ed; 100  acres  of  clover  and  rye-grass  sown 
amongst  fdlow  wheat;  and  800  acres  of  pasture 
grass.  These,  with  200  acres  in  summer  fiillow, 
turnips  and  potatoes,  comprehended  the  whole  of 
my  farm,  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  made  the 
system  so  complete  as  almost  to  ensure  a  succes- 
sion of"  good  crops. 

You  will  attend,  that  as  I  sow  grass  seeds  along 
with  the  grain  that  succeeds  summer-fallow  and 
turnips,  and  also  with  100  acres  of  barley,  which 
followed  drilled  beans,  I  am  enabled  to  retain  the 
like  number  of  acres  each  season  in  grass;  be- 
cause three  breaks  of  grass,  one  after  cut  clover, 
and  two  after  old  pasture,  are  ploughed  in  each 
year.  Tliis  gives  a  regularity  to  labor,  always  de- 
sirable; and  serves,  under  a  parity  of"  circumstan- 
ces, to  keep  the  whole  of  my  farm  in  equal  and 
unilbrm  good  order.  I  by  no  means,  however, 
adhere  to  the  number  of  acres  in  each  grain  con- 
descended upon  as  forming  the  crop  of  last  year, 
because  I  have  sometimes  taken  wheat  on  the 
clover  break,  and  at  other  limes  liave  substituted 
barley  for  wheat  on  the  breaks  which  had  Ctirried 
beans  and  peas.  JVly  aim  is  to  have  culmilerous 
and  leguminous  crops  alternately;  and  this  beinir 
attained,  I  am  not  rigidlj'  studious  to  preserve  the 
quantities  of  each  already  mentioned.  If  I  have 
700  acres  in  white  crops,  1200  acres  under  legu- 
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minous  crops,  and  100  acres  in  naked  summer- 
fallow,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

I  hope  that  a  kind  of  rough  view  is  given  of  my 
farming  system;  and  at  a  future  time,  shall  be 
ready  to  afford  any  explanation  which  you  may 
suppose  to  be  necessary.  I  never  thought  farm- 
ing a  mystery,  nor  do  1  think  that  good"can  arise 
from  keeping  any  brand;  of  it  secret  and  conceal- 
ed, as  attempted  by  many  of  our  brethren.  My 
opinion  is.  that  the  more  generally  a  knowledge  of 
husbandry  is  diffused,  so  much  more  will  the  pub- 
lic be  benefited;  and  that  the  man  who  has  gained 
wisdom  in  the  school  of  practical  experience,  and 
refuses  to  impart  a  share  of  it  to  others,  acts  a  part 
not  less  inimical  to  the  public  good,  than  he  who, 
having  discovered  a  remedy  for  a  pestilential  dis- 
ease, obstinately  keeps  the  secret  to  himselfj  with- 
out benefiting  society  by  the  discovery. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Jamieson's 
conversation.  I  really  think  him  a  sensible  man, 
and,  although  quiet,  yet,  by  an  active  turn  and 
disposition,  eminently  qualified  for  the  line  of  life 
he  has  chosen.  You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall 
study  to  cultivate  his  good  will,  being  certain  that 
the  possession  thereof  will  tend  much  to  my  ad- 
vantage, though  equally  sure  that  it  is  not  to  be 
gained  unless  attention  to  business  is  punctually 
bestowed. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  first  day  I  entered 
to  business,  JMr.  Jamieson  accompanied  me 
ihrough  my  several  stations,  and  gave  me  particu- 
lar directions  how  each  branch  of  work  was  to  be 
executed.  He  also  instructed  the  men  to  give  ab- 
solute obedience  to  my  orders,  and  to  act  under 
me  will]  the  like  promptitude  and  discretion  as  if 
he  were  on  the  spot  himself.  I  am  authorized  to 
dismiss  immediately  any  one  who  acts  unfaithful- 
ly, or  neglects  his  duty  ;  but  this  authority  shall 
be  administered  with  prudence,  though  with  justice 
to  the  interest  of  my  worthy  employer. 

February  2S. — I  am  sending  letters  very  fre- 
quently ;  but  were  1  to  do  otherwise,  one  third  of 
what  I  learn  every  day  could  not  be  communicated. 
The  obligation  conferred  in  sending  me  there  is 
great  indeed  ;  and  assuredly,  if  I  am  not  taught 
tiirming  in  all  its  branches  sulTicienlly,  it  is  not  for 
lack  of"  opportunities. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  letter,  that  Mr.  Jamie- 
son  had  several  head  servants,  to  whom  his  orders 
were  entrusted.  I  a.m  now  well  acquainted  with 
them  all,  and  shall  attempt  a  description  of  each, 
and  iheir  respective  duties. 

The  first  is  the  head  ploughman.  His  name  is 
James  Elliot.  He  is  a  middle-ased  man,  is  a 
complete  ploughman,  perfectly  capable  of  teaching 
an  ignorant  fellow  to  manage  the  jjlough  in  the 
best  style,  and  , in  short,  qualified  to  execute  every 
branch  of  field  work.  He  lias  eighteen  ploughs 
under  iiis  inspection;  seldom  works  himseli;  but 
accompanies  ilie  plougfis  to  the  field,  and  sees 
every  thing  properly  executed.  He  feeds  the 
horses,  has  the  charge  of  all  work  done  by  them, 
and  of  all  the  implements  whicli  appertain  to  that 
depart  meat. 

The  second  head  servant  is  Ralph  Howard, 
who  is  a  thorough  judge  of  live  stock.  He  lias 
the  cliarge  of  the.  whole  sheep  and  cattle  kept  on 
the  farm,  and  attemls  markets  either  for  buying  or 
selling.  He  has  six  herds  and  feeders  beIo\y 
him. 
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The  third  head  servant  is  John  Fairbairn, 
who  superintends  the  sladdnir,  thrasliinj;,  and 
dighting  of  'he  corn  ;  also  the  stoning  ol'  gratis 
land,  weeding  the  corn  fields,  gathering  qniolien^-, 
&c,  li-oni  llie  failows,  &c.  &c.  He  has  lour  men 
and  five  women  conslantiy  under  his  charge,  and 
occasionally  a  greater  number  of  the  latier  as  may 
be  called  Ibr  by  ihe  work  to  he  executed.  Diaugh's 
are  olten  made  Irom  my  corps  to  assist  tiin),  espe- 
cially when  the  thrashing  machine  is  employed. 
The  Iburih  head  servant  is  the  clerk,  whose 
work  is  the  easiest  in  one  sense,  but  most  fatiguing 
in  another.  He  writes  out  the  orders, — posts  the 
books, — rides  upon  business, — receives  money, — 
and  pays  it  away  as  ordered.  Every  night  he  gels 
reports  from  the  other  head  servants  ;  and  upon 
Saturday,  settles  accounts  for  the  past  week  with 
Mr.  Jamieson. 

The  fillh  head  servant  is  your  humble  servant, 
and  the  nature  ol'liis  office  is  already  explained. 

You  would  be  surprised,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  people  employed,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
business  executed,  to  see  in  what  order  and  method 
every  thing  goes  Ibrvvard.  In  fact,  every  heads- 
man may  be  considered  as  a  separate  farmer  ; 
with  this  beneficial  difierence,  that  his  attention  is 
in  a  gieat  measure  directed  only  to  one  object; 
whereas,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  attention  of  a 
farmer  must  be  displayed  upon  multifarious  articles 
of  business,  some  of  which,  of  course,  siand 
a  chance  of  being  neglected.  JVlr.  Jamieson  in- 
sists, in  the  mnst  pointed  way,  that  none  of  us  shall 
interfere  with  the  business  of  his  neighbor,  or 
even  go  near  each  other  during  work  hours,  unless 
when  directed  by  him.  He  maintains  that  these 
rules  are  not  only  necessary  to  support  good  gn- 
vernmenr,  but  even  to  preserve  untunnuty  amongst 
ourselves.  I  believe  he  is  in  the  right,  and  shall 
walk  accordingly. 

Elliot  is  always  first  up  in  the  morning,  having 
his  horses  to  feed  ;  and  rings  a  bell  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  granary,  which  sunmions  his  men  to  the 
stables  to  Iced  and  dress  the  horses;  afier  which 
breakfast  is  taken.  In  tlic  mean  time,  he  goes  to 
the  office,  and  receives  orders  for  the  day,  with 
which  he  instantly  returns,  and  distributes  among 
his  ploughmen.  In  good  weather  this  is  an  easy 
task,  because  the  whole  are  usually  kept  together; 
but,  in  bad  weather,  the  scene  ia  changed,  and  a 
greater  division  of  orders  becomes  necessary. 
Howard,  after  receiving  his  orders,  goes  to  h's 
Iterds  and  turnip-feeders  in  the  byres  ;  Fairbairn 
to  his  barns;  and  me  to  my  old  fellows,  who  as- 
semble in  a  shade  adjoining  to  the  house,  where 
tlieir  implements  are  deposited.  Mr.  Jamieson 
goes  where  he  pleases,  and  superintends  the  whole. 
At  night,  afier  work  is  over,  we  go  to  the  clerk's 
office,  and  give  in  our  reports,  which  are  entered 
in  the  journal  for  Mr.  Jamieson's  inspection,  wlio, 
from  these  vouchers,  and  obsevations  made  by 
himself,  determines  upon  the  orders  for  next  day. 
When  money  is  wanted, — as  every  headsman 
pays  the  people  employed  in  his  department — we 
make  out  an  account,  which  is  shown  to  Mr. 
Jamieson.  If  he  is  pleased  to  order  payment,  the 
pencil  mark  of  "/)«t/"  is  alTixed,  and  we  go  to  the 
clerk  who  takes  our  receipt  at  the  foot  of  the  account, 
and  dehvers  the  sum  wanted.  These  accounts 
are  kept  by  the  clerk  till  Saturday  evening,  when 
Mr.  Jamieson  takes  them  offhis  hand.  By  atten- 
ding to  these  methods  of  carrying  oa  business,  I 


am  bold  enough  to  say,  that  the  adinrs  of  this  fiirrii 
are  regularly  conducted,  and  wiih  nuich  less  bus- 
tle and  conliision  than  on  farms  not  a  sixih  part 
so  large,  where  order  and  jirecision  arc  neglected. 
You  Will  be  well  pleased  with  these  panicu'ais, 
being  a  lover  of  regularity,  and  a  keen  friend  to 
systematic  arrangement  in  executing  every  kind 
of  business. 

3Iarch  4.  Mr.  Jamieson  desired  me  to  lake  ti 
walk  with  him  this  lijrenoon,  which  I  did  with 
much  pleasure.  We  went  to  a  field  where  Elliot 
was  drilling  beans,  his  whole  eighteen  ploughs 
and  six  drill  barrows  being  employed  ;  and  a  no- 
ble sight  they  made.  'Elliot,' says  Mr.  Jamie- 
son, 'have  we  a  prospect  of  obtaining  a  good 
crop  here '?  'In  my  opinion,'  replied  Elliot,  '  we 
have  a  fair  chance  of  it ;  the  land  is  rich  and 
clean  ;  and  if  the  season  is  not  against  us,  eight  or 
ten  bolls  per  acre  may  be  expected.'  '  Pray,  Mr. 
Jamieson,'  I  said,  'how  many  beans  will  you  sow 
here  V  for  I  could  hardly  see  to  the  end  of  the 
field.  To  which  he  replied,  'There  were  just 
one  hundred  acres  in  the  break,  which  may  re- 
quire fi"om  130  to  140  bolls  ofseed.'  '  And  what 
time  may  it  lake  to  plough  and  sow  the  whole  of 
Ihat  quantity  ;  '  '  Elliot '  says  Mr.  Jamieson, 
'how  long  have  you  been  here7'  '  Why,  Sir,  two 
days  before  this  one  ;  and  I  am  tolerably  certain 
that  in  three  days  more,  if  you  ixW^w  the  whole 
strength  to  continue,  we  shall  have  the  field  finish- 
ed.' As  this  was  nearly  an  acre  per  plough  per 
day  I  expressed  some  amazement  at  the  quantity 
of  work  executed  ;  but  Elliot  said,  that  a  pair  of 
good  iioises  with  a  light  furrow,  such  as  should  be 
given  to  covering  beans,  were  unprcfitably  em- 
ployed, if  they  did  not  turn  over  an  acre  per  day, 
at  two  journeys  of  lour  Iiours  and  a  lialf  each. 
So  much  for  the  despatch  given  to  business  at  this 
place. 

We  went  fiom  the  bean  field  to  the  land  intended 
lor  oats,  which  Mr.  Jamieson  thought  to  be  in 
good  condition  Ibr  receiving  the  harrow;  and 
added,  that  the  moment  his  bean  seed  was  over, 
he  would  strain  every  nerve  to  get  his  oats  deposi- 
ted in  the  ground  as  speedily  as  possible.  He 
informed  me  that  his  earliest  oats,  though  often  of 
least  bulk,  were  always  more  prolific  than  those 
latter  sown,  and  that  a  day  at  this  season  was  of 
incalculable  value.  Here  ended  our  walk ;  and 
I  went  to  a  detachment  of  my  old  fellows,  employ- 
ed at  turning  a  compost  midden,  the  remainder 
being  with  Elliot  wheeling  his  bean  drills. 

Howard  tells  me,  that  he  has  got  a  lew  lambs, 
and  expects,  ten  or  twelve  score  more,  before  eight 
days  are  over.  The  ewes,  I  notice,  have  got  a 
supply  of  turnips  lately  on  their  pastures,  which 
Mr.  Jamieson  assures  me,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary at  this  season,  if  good  lambs  are  to  be  reared. 
It  is  the  New  Leicester  or  Bakewell  sort  of  sheep 
that  are  chiefly  kept  here,  and  they  are  quiet  and 
docile  in  disposition,  beyond  any  sheep  that  hither- 
to liave  come  under  my  observation. 

March  20. — Our  oat-seed  is  finished  this  day  ; 
and  when  I  tell  you  that  three  hundred  acres  have 
been  sown,  you  will  allow  that  no  idle  bread  has 
been  consumed,  either  by  men  or  liorses.  I  noti- 
ced that  thirty-six  harrows  were  employed,  and 
learn  from  Elliot,  that  above  thirty  acres  were,  on 
an  average,  finished  in  each  day,  a  good  part  of 
it  having  to  get  lour  double  times  of  the  harrows. 
He  added,  that  when  grass  land  is  not  very  lender. 
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he  m:ikf.p  it  a  rule  lo  go  over  it  two  limes  in 
length,  l»elbre  he  drives  (he  harrows  across;  and 
this  is  done  so  as  the  iurrows  may  not  be  pulled 
back,  and  the  sward  brought  into  its  original  po- 
sition, which  hurts  the  crop  exceedingly.  !  un- 
derstand that  about  one  half  of  the  early  varieties 
are  sown,  and  the  other  half  of  the  kinds  called 
Angus  and  Blainslies.  I  ventured  to  inquire  at 
Mr.  Jamieson  which  of  the  sorts  were  most  profit- 
able ;  and  he  was  so  good  as  to  inlorm  me,  that 
both  had  their  properties,  though  as  the  early  ones 
generally  yielded  the  greatest  quantity  of  grain, 
he  was  partial  to  iheni  ;  but  that  as  the  others 
produ':ed  most  fodder,  which  was  an  important 
object  with  him,  he  was  led  to  sow  them  in  equal 
proporlions;  and  that,  in  this  way,  his  harvest 
work  was  divided,  and  much  hurry  and  hazard 
avoided  at  that  period.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a 
matter  ofimportance,  therefore  deservedly  viewed 
in  that  liirht  by  so  celebrated  a  husbandman. 

Oar  turai[)-ftid  sheep  are  all 'Zone  of!';  and  the 
field  which  carried  turnips  forthwith  to  be  cleared, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  crop  brought  home,  so  as 
the  ploughs  may  be  entered  pi^eparalory  to  the 
sowing  of  barley.  It  seetns  that  the  charge  of 
topping,  tailing,  and  building  of  the  turnips,  is  to 
be  entrusted  to  me,  and  of  course  that  my  squad  is 
to  be  empio3-ed  in  these  operations.  Howard  in- 
forms me,  that  about  thirty  of  the  turnip  cattle  are 
still  on  hand,  and  that  these,  and  the  stock  ofewes, 
will  consume  all  the  turnips  that  remain  ;  though, 
he  adds,  that  they  are  losing  their  nutritive  quality 
very  fast.  Mr.  Jamieson  continues  lo  favor  me 
with  his  approbation  ;  and  my  fellow  servants, 
particularly  Elliot,  have  shown  a  steady  desire  to 
give  me  every  manner  of  assistance.  In  a  word, 
ray  lime  here  is  not  only  usefully  but  agreeable 
spent,  and  I  thank  you  once  more  for  placing  me 
at  such  a  school. 

jlprll  8. — The  barley  after  turnips  is  at  last 
sown,  though  the  work  gave  Elliot  more  trouble 
than  he  expected.  Owing  to  a  sudden  drought, 
the  ground  turned  up  with  a  heel,  as  he  called  it  ; 
so  a  cross-ploughing  was  first  given  ;  then,  after 
harrowing  it,  rollers  were  applied;  and  finally  an 
ebb  seed  furrow ;  when  it  was  sown  wilh  early 
barley  and  grass  seeds.  The  field  looks  well  to 
the  eye,  being  finished  in  a  most  husbandman-like 
style  ;  but  upon  talking  to  Elliot  concerning  it,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  said,  he  seldom  saw  good  bar- 
ley after  turnips,  when  the  land  required  to  be 
forced  ;  and  that  he  will  pawn  his  word  that  we 
have  better  barley  upon  ihe  break  that  carried 
beans  last  year,  which  he  is  forthwith  lo  seed-fur- 
row. He  says  that  he  means  to  sow  this  field 
green,  or  after  the  plough,  and  not  allow  it  to  spire 
and  lose  brairding  sap.  The  field  to  be  sure  is 
clean,  and  perfectly  free  of  quickens  ;  so  !  dare 
say  the  method  meant  to  be  taken  is  a  good  one. 
Fairbairn  and  his  women,  for  several  days,  have 
been  gathering  stones  on  the  break  of  clover  inten- 
ded for  cutting ;  and  my  corps  have  digged  a 
number  of  drains  in  the  adjoining  field  intended 
for  summer-fallow,  into  whicli  the  stones  are  depo- 
sited. Three  carts  are  employed  to  drive  the  stones, 
which  are  instantly  put  into  the  drains  ;  and  while 
Fairbairn  superintends  the  gathering  process,  the 
task  of  filling  in  and  covering  up,  is  committed  to 
your  humble  servant.  We  work  five  hours  in  the 
forenoon,  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  go  merrily 
forward. 


I  (Jlciss  2nfl. 

May  9.  My  residence  with  Mr.  Jamieson  con- 
tinues to  furnish  me  wiili  instruction  in  every 
branch  of  rural  work  ;  and  nothing  has  occurred 
to  obstruct  or  lessen  the  enjoyment  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed in  my  former  letters.  My  master  is  kind 
and  communicative.  My  fellow  servants  join  in 
promoting  his  views  lo  improve  and  instruct  me  ; 
and  hitherto  the  slightest  difference  has  not  taken 
place  betwixt  me  and  any  of  the  numerous  body 
of  people  belonging  to  this  extensive  and  well  reg- 
ulated undertaking. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Jamieson  desired  me  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  ride  to  examine  the  winter  sown 
wheats.  The  break  of  one  hnndred  acres,  after 
summer  fallow,  upon  which  grass  seeds  were  late- 
ly sown,  looked  astonishinfliy  well.  It  had  been 
thinly  seeded,  a  practice  Mr.  Jamieson  is  fond  of 
upon  well  prepared  ground,  and  was  tillering  or 
stooling  with  liie  greatest  vigor.  The  ear  is  al- 
ready flilly  formed  ;  though  Mr.  Jamieson  says  it 
will  not  come  out  of  the  shot  blade  in  less  than  a 
month.  He  added,  that  smut  or  black  may  be 
observed  in  this  early  stage, — though  after  the 
most  nttentive  investigation  the  smallest  sign  of 
that  abominable  disorder  could  not  be  discovered. 
The  field  of  wheat  after  beans  appears  to  be 
considerably  thicker  seeded  than  the  one  after  fal- 
low ;  and  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Jamieson 
for  the  difference  was,  that  upon  a  bean  stubble, 
the  plants  rarely  gather  so  freelj'  as  those  upon  a 
well  wrought  fallow  fresh  impregnated  by  manure. 
I  noticed,  however,  that  this  field  was  green  and 
thriving — that  the  blade  was  broad,  and  in  most 
places  twisted  someiliing  like  a  screw.  The  soil 
is  a  heavy  loam,  which  Mr.  Jamieson  says  is  bet- 
ter calculated  lor  carrying  superior  crops,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,  than  of  the  other  varie- 
ties. 

Our  lambs  were  handled  last  week,  and  proved 
lo  the  satisfaction  of  the  butcher.  He  marked  one 
hundred  that  arc  to  be  removed  lo-morrow.  I 
think  Howard  said  that  twenty  score  were  sold, 
and  that  the  remainder  are  to  be  weaned  and  hog- 
ged. They  are  going  with  their  dams  upon  rich 
grass  ;  and  also  received  rata  baga  till  about  the 
middle  of  April. 

Elliot  has  got  all  the  turnip  land  cross-ploughed, 
and  Is  now  employed  at  the  summer-fallow.  He 
has  already  run  over  some  of  the  bean  land  with 
the  scraper  or  Dutch  horse-hoe,  and  has  set  apart 
eight  horses,  and  the  like  number  of  men,  for 
ploughing  and  cleaning  the  bean  and  turnip  crops 
of  this  year.  The  best  and  steadiest  liands  are 
selected  lor  this  purpose,  as  it  requires  dexterity 
and  attention.  Ol"ihis  husbandry,  Mr.  Jamieson 
has  promised  me  a  full  description  at  a  leisure  hour. 
My  corps  have  of  late  been  much  employed  in 
scouring  ditches  tmd  cleaning  Iietigcs,  on  which 
matters  Mr.  Jamieson  bestows  much  attention. 
Tlieyare  thinned  a  little  by  a  draft  of  four!  o  Elliot 
lor  his  bean  ploughs  ;  and  these  were  men  who 
had  been  in  habits  of  receiving  similar  employment 
in  former  seasons. 

May  15.  Hitherto  I  have  said  nothing  about 
Mr.  Jamiesori's  thrashing  machine,  therefore 
shall  now  communicate  some  particulars  concer- 
ning that  noble  implement,  imparted  by  my  friend 
Fairbairn;  to  whom  the  sole  direction  and  super- 
intendence of  it  is  entrusted.     The  machine    is 
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wrought  generally  by  water,  but  has  a  six-horse  I  for  rula  ban-a  than  lighier  soils.  The  ground,  had 
impelTingpower  also  aiideJ,  which  prevents  incon- [got  three  ploughings,  was  harrowed,  rolled  and 
venienee  in  the  driest  season;  though,  except  in  |  hand  picl<e<i,  bll  it  was  perliictly  reduced,  asid  Iree 
the  summer  months,  andsomeiimes  in  autumn,  a  j  olroot  weeds,  when  it  was  lormed  mio  drills  with 
lull  supply  of  water  is  rarely  wantmg.     The  outer  \  27-inch  intervals  by  a  bout  of  the  plouizh.     into 


wheel  is  large,  and  placed  on  it  gentle  declivity, 
affording  the  impelling  power  its  liill  weiirht,  and 
throwing  ofl  the  water  cleverly,  without  hanging 
on  or  obstructing  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  by  re- 
maining in  the  'ail  dam.  The  barn  or  house  in 
which  the  corn  is  thrashed  is  of  great  dimensions, 
being  fifty  feet  in  length,  twenty-four  in  breadth, 
and  twenty  feet  in  height  of  side-walls  above  the 
lower  floor,  which  gives  a  large  stowage  for 
thrashing  corn  and  offal,  till  time  is  allowed  for 
cleaning  the  whole  by  hand- fanners  lor  the  market. 
This  is  a  convenience,  I  am  told,  too  much  neg- 
lected in  all  the  original  houses  ;  and  owing  to  the 
want  of  It,  thrashing  must  often  be  given  up,  till 
the  ottal  or  broke  is  arranged  and  put  in  less  bulk. 
I  am  informed  that  with  wind  machines,  the  want 
of  barn  room  has  been  Ibund  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage, as  often  the  impelling  power  is  lost  before 
matters  can  be  put  in  order  lor  using  it.  But  to 
return  Irom  this  digression.  The  drum  of  Mr. 
Jamieson's  machine  is  three  feet  in  diameter,  five 
feet  in  length,  armed  with  four  scutchers  or  bea- 
ters, and  moves  with  the  velocity  of  2400  feet  per 
minute.  To  work  this  machine  in  a  compleie 
style,  two  men  are  required  to  feed  the  rollers  ; 
three  girls  or  boys  to  open  the  sheaves,  and  hand 
them  to  the  thrashing  board  ;  the  same  number 
of  women  to  riddle  the  grain  in  the  under  apart- 
ment, and  four  men  to  remove  and  stack  the  straw. 
Generally  a  woman  also  is  employed  to  clean  the 
chaff-house  and  keep  the  offal  in  order.     The  corn 


the  interval  of  these  drills  plenty  of  dung  was  de- 
posUed,  (Mr.  JamicHon  says  thai  ruta  baga  re- 
quires almost  doubU-  the  quantity  of  dung  that  is 
sufficient  for  common  turuijis)  ;  after  which  the 
drills  were  split,  and  the  dung  completely  covered, 
when  the  seed- barrow  was  run  upon  the  lo[), 
which  finished  the  operation. 

Mr.  Jamieson  mentioned  two  particulars  which 
deserve  attention  when  ruta  baga  is  sown.  1st, 
That^j  in  Ibrming  drills,  the  plough  ought  to  go 
deeper  than  when  common  turnips  are  intended, 
so  as  a  proper  bed  may  be  made  for  the  extra 
quantity  of  dung  given,  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
sufficiently  covered.  2dlij,  That  early  sowing  is 
advantageous,  so  as  the  root  may  have  time  to 
arrive  at  maturity.  He  added,  that  ruta  baga  is 
a  dull  grovving  plant,  making  slow  progress  in  its 
passage ;  and  that,  if  the  field  yellow  turnip 
maintain  its  character,  he  is  not  sure  but  he  will 
abandon  the  culture  of  rula  baga  altogether. 

The  remainder  of  the  break  intended  Ibrlurnipa 
(90  acres)  is  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation, 
and  is  now  harrowed  down  so  procure  the  vege- 
tation of  annual  weeds.  The  plain  summer-fallow 
break  is  cross-ploughed,  and  receiving  the  full 
advantage  o(  the  present  dry  weather.  I  presume 
il  vviil  lie  in  this  state  till  the  seed  is  over; 
through  Elliot  says,  if  a  shower  comes  soon,  he 
will  give  it  a  trimming  with  his  harrows,  so  as  the 
root  weeds  may  tie  loosened,  and  the  growth  of 
mnuals  forwarded.    My  squad,  now  reduced  to  six 


is  broun-ht  to  the  barn  as  wanted,  by  two  one-horse    men,  are  turning  dunghills  Irom  morning  to  nighr, 


carts  closely  boarded.  These  usually  have  ful 
employment ;  and  as  a  man  is  required  lo  cast  or 
take  down  the  slack,  altogether  sixteen  hands 
and  two  horses  are  employed  ;  though,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  wages  of  two  men  and  three  irirls  can 
only  be  charged  against  the  machine,  becansethe 
work  of  the  others  would  have  been  equally  called 
for,  had  the  grain  been  thrashed  in  the  old  way 
by  flails. 

The  saving  to  the  owner,  when  such  machinps 
arc  employed,  must,  even  in  the  first  instance,  be 
considerable;  and,  when  the  perfect  way  in  which 
the  grain  is  separated  from  the  straw  is  taken  into 
account,  perhaps  it  may  be  equal  to  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  gross  produce.  Fairbairn  maintains 
that  the  saving  is  greatest  upon  wheat,  whirh  Ibr- 
merly,  when  hand  flails  were  used,  was  with  every 
attention  seldom  thrashed  clean,  especially  in  cold 
raw  seasons.  He  adds,  thai  one  humh-ed  bolls,  or  fif- 
ty quarters  of  wheat  maybe  thrashed  in  a  day  of 
eisht  hours,  unless  the  grain  has  been  sloomed  or 
mildewed  ;  and  that  with  oats  a  still  greater  quan- 
tity may  be  turned  out.  As  the  machine  is  provi- 
ded with  two  pair  of  fanners,  the  grain  is,  in  many 
cases,  fit  for  market  after  being  once  riddled  ;  but 
the  usual  custom  is  to  run  it  again  through  hand 
fanners,  Mr.  Jamieson  being  very  nice  in  the 
dressing  of  his  grain  that  is  to  be  marketed. 

3fay  20.  Yesterday  and  to  day  ten  acres  of  the 
turnip  break  were  sown  with  ruta  baga  or  Swedish 
turnip  for  late  spring  food.  The  heaviest  part  of 
the  break  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Ja- 
mieson being  of  opinion,  that  a  strong  loam,  if 
incumbent  on  a   dry  bottom,  is   better   calculated 


except  when  detached  for  incidental  purposes, 
iMaij  27.  Mr.  Jamieson  has  just  furnished  me 
with  a  circumstantial  detail  of  his  bean  liusbandry  ; 
some  particulars  of  which  must  be  interesting  to 
you.  According  to  his  mode  of  cropping,  this 
plant  generally  lollows  oats  after  grass,  when  the 
land  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  good  condition.  He 
first  begins  liy  giving  it  a  cross  furrow,  which  is 
taken  as  dcej)  as  the  soil  will  allow.  The  field 
is  then  completely  water-furrowed;  the  end-furrows 
and  gaio-furrows  being  digged  with  the  spade,  in 
which  situation  it  is  lel't  for  the  winter.  The  mo- 
m.eni  that  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  the  spring 
he  harrows  il  according  to  circumstances,  but 
never  breaks  down  too  much  at  once,  in  case  a 
change  of  weatf.er  should  ensue.  The  ploughs 
are  then  entered,  and  one  drill-barrow  allotted  to 
every  three  ploughs.  By  taking  a  nine-inch  fur- 
row, and  running  ihe  barrow  after  the  third  plough, 
an  interval  betwixt  the  rows  of  27  inches  is  left; 
and  such  an  interval  he  thinks  fully  adequate  for 
admitting  horse-hoes  of  every  description.  About 
fourteen  days  after  sowing,  the  ground  is  harrow- 
ed and  water-furrowed  ;  and  in  this  slate  it  re- 
mains till  the  yountr  plants  are  fairly  above  the 
surface,  when  the  Dutch  hoe  or  scraper  is  employ- 
ed, as  formerly  mentioned. 

This  is  the  mode  of  planting  beans  hitherto 
exercised  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  but  he  has  il  in  con- 
templation to  change  it  in  an  essential  branch, 
which,  in  favorable  seasons,  must  undoubtedly  be 
beneficial.  Instead  of  sowing  with  the  first 
spring-furrow,  which,  being  taken  ebb,  does  little 
more  than  cover  the  seed,  he  means  to  give  the 
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grouni,]  a  second  deep  ploujjliing  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection to  llie  first  Olio,  alierwards  to  harrow  it, 
and  then  to  lorm  drills  ol'the  same  wideness,  eiiher 
by  a  single  furrow  or  a  bou!  ol'  the  plough.  In 
the  intervals  of  these  furrows  he  will  run  tjje  bar- 
row, after  which  the  drills  will  be  slit  out  as  in  the 
turnip  husbandry,  and  the  seed  covered.  At  a 
suitable  lime  alierwards,  the  harrows  will  bedrau'n 
across,  and  the  ground  levelled,  preparatory  to  the 
cleaning  process, 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  the  time  consumed  in 
slitting  out  the  drills  may  be  save<l,  were  liie  har- 
row drove  across  vvhen  the  l)eans  are  sown  ;  but 
Mr.  Jamieson  obviated  this  remark,  by  saying, 
that  a  flush  of  annuals  was  to  be  dreaded  in  such 
a  case  ;  whereas,  by  delaying  the  harrowinu  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  first  crop  of  weeds  would  in  a 
great  measure  be  tiiereby  destroyed.  The  only 
objection  which  remains  to  the  plan  is,  that  in 
some  seasons  seed- work  may  be  so  long  delayed 
as  to  prove  injurious  to  the  crop.  In  every  other 
respect,  the  proposed  ciiange  must  be  attended 
with  important  advantages. 

We  have  had  a  few  changes  of  servants  at  (his 
term,  chiefly  with  those  not  reckoned  the  best 
hands,  or  with  whom  iMr.  Jamieson  was  dissatis- 
fied. Indeed,  it  woidd  appear  that  he  possesses 
such  hcppy  knack  ol'  mannginir  his  people  with 
judgment  and  dexterity,  and  at  the  same  time 
pays  them  so  handsomely,  that  servants  worth 
the  keeping  rarely  leave  him.  [t  is  a  mark  of  a 
good  farmer,  to  regulate  his  different  operations 
accordinir  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  and  in  like  manner,  a  man  of  prudence  and 
sagacity  will  at  all  times  govern  aiicl  direct  those 
below  him,  according  to  their  different  tempers 
and  capacities. 

June  3.  The  portion  of  land  intended  for  yel- 
low turnips  is  now  seeded  ;  and  the  several  pro- 
cesses were  precisely  similar  to  those  already  de- 
scribed when  the  ruta  baga  was  sown,  only  that 
a  smaller  quantity  of  dung  was  given.  Elliot 
inforais  me,  that  this  variety  has  been  cultivated 
here  for  two  years  past,  and  that  it  stands  the 
frost  nearly  as  well  as  ruta  baga.  He  added,  that 
it  is  not  so  sh}^  of  growing,  and  may  bo  obtained 
on  soils  where  the  other  would  not  live.  About 
five  acres  of  horse  potatoes,  or  yams,  were  also 
planted,  chiefly  for  swine  food,  or  as  a  sipf>ly  to 
the  cattle  when  turnips  are  wanting.  This  may 
sometimes  happen  in  a  stormy  day  ;  and  Mr. 
Jamieson  takes  care  to  be  provided  "at  all  hands, 
so  as  his  bestial  may  not  suffer. 

At  Mr.  Jamieson's  desire,  I  accom.panied  Elliot 
a  ihw  days  ago  through  the  bean  fields.  They 
have  ail  been  once  run  over  wiih  tlie.  Dutch  hoe, 
and  now  the  small  turnip  ploughs  are  employed 
to  lay  away  tlie  earth  from  tlie  sides  of  the  plants, 
and  to  form  a  fresh  ridge  in  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
val, which  will  atlerwards  be  separated  and  divi- 
ded by  a  second  application  of  the  Dutch  hoe. 
The  whole  formed  a  pleasant  sight,  b'jing  in  supe- 
rior order  to  the  most  of  garden  culnie.  The  out- 
fields are  looking  well  ;  indeed  everv  thinir  on  the 
farm  has  a  most  thriving  appearance. 

Last  week  the  horses  were  put  upon  green  fiod, 
and  two  feeds  of  oats  per  day,  which  I  learn  is  the  ! 
practice  here,  till  the  turnip  sowing  is  over,  when 
they  are  limited  to  one  feed.  One  of  my  men  is 
employed  to  cut  the  grass,  and  another  "ties  it  np 
in  bunches  of  2S  lbs.  avoidupois  u-eigh',  fjur  ol 


which  are  given  to  each  horse  per  day.  Twenty 
cattle  that  <rot  riita  b;iga  in  April  and  May,  are 
also  carried  on  wiih  clover  given  them  at  the 
stake,  and  they  seem  to  be  thriving  well.  It  takes 
a  man  and  two  horses  to  brinii  home  the  grass, 
as  the  fie  d  is  about  halfa  mile  from  the  homestead. 
The  feeding  of  the  cattle  is  in  Howard's  depart- 
ment; but  the  charfjc  of  superintending  the  cut- 
ting and  tying  the  grass  is  with  me.  I  often  take 
the  scythe  by  waj'  of  amusement,  though  it  is 
rat  her  "heavy  work  lor  one  of  my  age.  Mr  Jamie- 
son is  very  pointed  in  iiaving  the  grass  cut  equal- 
ly and  close  by  the  ground,  and  says,  the  lower  it 
is  cut  at  this  time,  so  much  the  faster  and  stronger 
will  the  second  crop  fjrow  afterwards. 

June  10.  All  hands  are  employed  about  the 
turnip-seed  work,  and  what  with  ploughs,  har- 
rows, rollers,  drills  and  carts,  and  the  fillers  and 
spreaders  of  dung,  a  jovial  number  is  upon  the 
field;  but  1  must  describe  things  in  order,  other- 
wise you  will  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  our 
operations  sufficiently. 

The  extent  of  the  field  remaining  for  common 
turnip  is  seventy-five  acres  or  thereby.  It  had 
been  ploughed  lour  times  over,  and  after  each  fur- 
row immediately  harrowed  and  rolled,  so  as  mois- 
ture might  be  relaiiieil.  Some  parts,  which  were 
rather  rough  and  cloddy,  lequircd  a  repetition  of 
these  operations;  and  ihis  was  performed  by  four 
harrows  and  one  roller,  drawn  liy  two  horses. 
This  left  thirty-eight  iiorses  lor  iiloughinir,  carting 
and  sowing;  and  these  were  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order. 

First,  Eight  plonirhs  and  sixteen  horses  ?o\- 
forming  and  reversing  the  drills,  so  as  the  dung 
might  be  covere<l.  \>nd,  Six  carts  and  twelve 
horses  to  drive  out  ihcduno-,  which  was  middeiied 
as  carried  out  in  winier,  adjoining  to  the  field. 
3(/,  Two  drills,  each  drawn  by  one  hor=e,  and 
sowing  I  wo  rows  at  a  time.  This  was  the  near- 
est division  of  the  strength  tlrat  could  be  made, 
and  hiiherto  matters  have  proceded  with  regular- 
ity. i<^lliot  looks  afier  the  plouirhs  and  drills; 
Fairbairn  the  spreaders;  and  the^loading  of  the 
carts  is  under  my  superintendence. 

It  is  a  principal  object  wiih  Mr.  Jamieson  to 
have  the  drill  formed,  dunged,  slit  out  and  sown, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  moisture,  the  soul  of 
vegetation,  may  be  preserved,  upon  which  he 
says  every  thing  de[)ends;  of  course,  these  opera- 
tions follow  each  other  in  the  quickest  manner. 
How  soon  that  five  drills  were  formed,  which 
was  fione  by  a  bout  of  a  plough  to  each,  the  carts 
entered;  and  the  dung  being  laid  in  small  heaps, 
was  instantly  separated  by  ten  spreaders,  who 
were  divided  into  two  ganfrs  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Fairbairn.  Four  of  the  ploughs  were 
then  set  to  work  in  splitting  nut  the  drills,  and 
were  fljllowed  by  the  seed-harrows,  while  the 
o;her  four  pIou<rhs  proceeded  in  f(:)rming  or  mak- 
ing up  fresh  drills.  The  carts  rather  pressed  upon 
the  ploiishs, — tiiough,  by  going  at  a  long  step,  no 
obstruction  occurred.  Indeed,  Mr.  Jamieson  had, 
wiih  liis  usual  attention,  selecicd  the  strongest 
horses  and  most  active  ploughmen  for  this  depart- 
ment of  the  work.  The  carts  were  also  divided 
into  two  heads,  each  having  two  of  my  squad  to 
fi'l  ;  the  remainder  were  lent  to  Fairbairn,  who 
hail  his  corps  of  spreaders  made  up  with  some  of 
Howard's  people;  a  steady  man  was  appointed 
ibr  drawing  out  the  dung  to    each    head   of  carls, 
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which  Mr.  Jamieson  considers  lo  b«  necoFsmy, 
ifyou  wish  the  land  equally  dunycd.  Aitoji^eiher, 
I  here  were  in  the  Oeld  35  men,  l)esidcs  Elliot, 
Fairbairn,  and' me.  I  might  have  included  i>lr. 
Jamieson,  who  did  not,  leave  us  lor  an  instant, 
but  rode  about  ihe  field  ii'utnthc  boLnnninij  oCench 
yoking  to  its  conclusion,  except  when  al  breakfast. 
Elliot  thinks  thai  seven  acres  were  flnislied  this 
day;  and  as  the  carts  took  out  112  loads,  which 
was  17  to  each  carl,  or  14  to  ihe  acre,  I  a.ppiehcnd 
lie  is  not  liir  out  in  his  calcidalion. 

Jane  24.  Turnip  seed  is  now  over,  havinjr 
from  first  to  last  been  favored  with  excellent 
weather.  The  first  sown  drills,  '.hough  the  wea- 
ther has  been  dry,  fairly  above  ground, — cniirely 
owing,  as  Mr.  Jamieson  declares,  to  the  sedulous 
attention  bestowed  on  securing  the  means  of  ve- 
fjetation.  As  the  several  operations  went  on  from 
first  to  last  in  an  uniform  train,  I  hope  the  whole 
will  be  equally  successful,  as  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  work  were  nicely  balanced.  The 
seed  used  is  all  of  the  globe  kind,  raised  on  the 
farm,  as  Mr.  Jamieson  says  he  will  never  trust 
a  seedsman  lor  a  supply,  unless  impelled  by  the 
most  urgent  necessity.  The  ruta  baga  and  yel- 
levv  turnip  were  likewise  of  his  own  produce;  and 
v/iih  what  he  saved  of  these  seeds  many  of  his 
neiirhbors   have  also  been  supplied. 

Fairbairn,  with  a  large  detachment  of  women 
and  boys,  is  at  this  time  goinir  (firouiih  the  bean 
fields,  pulling  out  every  weed  from  the  drills  to 
which  the  plough  had  not  access.  The  rula  bajra 
is  thinned  and  set  out,  and  the  yellow  turnip  fol- 
lows. Fairbairn  has  about  fifty  hands,  young 
and  old,  under  him;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
with  what  adroitness  many  of  the  boys  pvU  and 
s/toof  the  hoe,  and  how  dexterously  they  set  our 
the  young  plants.  The  hay  harvest  is  also  com- 
niPiiced;  and  six  of  rny  fellows  are  cutting  away 
this  liay.  and  will  continue,  if  the  weather  proves 
drj',  till  forty  acres  are  laid  on  their  back.  Mr. 
Jamieson  ha?  enjoined  nie,  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  not  to  allow  a  scythe  to  be  drawn  when 
the  grass  is  wet,  alleging  that  such  a  step  would 
prove  injurious  to  the  qualiiy  of  the  Iiay.  In  tlie 
event  of' wetness,  he  has  directed  mcio  make  the 
cullers  turn  an  earlfi  midiien  at  tlie  end  of  ihe 
grass  field,  to  which  lime  shells  were  laiely  driven, 
so  I  cannot  be  at  any  loss,  however  the  weather 
should  turn  r.ut. 

Elliot  is  giving  Ihe  summer  fallow  break  a  third 
furrow,  and  driving  lime  shells  to  it.  He  first 
harrows  the  land,  afier  being  gathered  up,  and 
draws  out  the  lime  in  heaps  of  a  barley  firlot,  or  a 
bushel  and  a  half  each.  The  ridges  being  IS  feet 
in  breaiith,  have  cross  furrows  drawn  at  the  like 
distance,  which  makes  them  appear  like  a  dam- 
board;  and  as  a  heap  is  drawn  out  into  each 
square,  any  mistake  in  Ihe  application  must  be 
very  trifling.  Six  carts  are  now  employed  at  the 
lime,  eight  plouirhs  at  ridiiing  up  the  land,  and 
eight  horses  at  the  beans,  which  are  now  receiv- 
ing their  last  furrows;  and,  when  finished,  the 
horse-hoes  go  to  the  ruta  baga  and  turnips.  A 
cart  continues  to  drive  grass  constantly;  but  the 
liorses  therein  employed  are  a  couple  of  odd  ones, 
not  included  in  the  regular  slrencjlh.  Nolwilh- 
standing  the  immense  number  of  hands  employed, 
1  assure  you  that  there  is  work  at  this  time  (or 
more,  if  they  could  be  [jrocured;  but  this  being 
the  busy  season  with  every  farmer,  a  temporary 
supply  is  not  to  be  obtained. 


Jalij'S.  The  hay  field  is  all  cut,  at  least  that 
pan  origitiidly  intended  lor  dry  luod,  though  Mr. 
Jamieson  says  that  probably  a  li;w  acres  more  may 
be  used  in  the  same  way,  if  not  needed  for  the 
horses  and  cattle  at  the  slake.  This  however, 
will  not  be  determined  on  till  ihe  end  of  llie  month, 
by  which  lime  the  tare  field  vvill  be  ready  (or  cut- 
ting. Fairbairn  had  the  charge  of  winning  and 
cocking  the  hay.  As  ihe  weaiher  provcul  good, 
the  processes  were  not  difficult.  It  lay  one  day 
untouched  afler  being  cut;  then  was  turned  over; 
and  in  Ihe  af^iernoon  of  the  satne  day,  put  up  in 
small  hand-cocks,  (bur  or  five  of  which  were  after- 
wards put  into  a  fork  rick;  and  in  this  siaie  the 
hay  remains  till  fit  (or  the  stack-yard.  The  turnip 
field  is  at  hand  ;  so  Fairbairn's  squad  wrought 
there  in  the  mornings  and  at  spare  limes,  and  was 
ready  lijr  hay  work  when  called  f^jr.  My  men, 
not  at  the  lurnip  ploughs  and  grass  cutting,  are 
attached  lo  him  so  long  as  hay  harvest  lasls;  and, 
of" course,  I  am  also  under  his  direclion. 

'i'he  fallow  break  is  now  wholly  ridged  up,  and 
about  one  third  of  it  limed.  1  understand  that 
one  half  of  tlie  break  was  limed  at  last  fallow 
time;  so  the  part  that  remains  will  soon  be  finished. 
The  lime  is  lo  be  sjiread  ihe  moment  the  hay  is 
ricked,  whiidi  is  to  be  done  by  my  people,  not 
otherwise  engaged,  and  some  of  Howard's  men; 
of"  course,  Ihe  superintendence  will  ftdl  upon  me. 
Mr.  Jamieson  says  that  he  means  lo  [ilough  the 
lime  into  the  ground  with  a  shallow  furrow,  then 
lo  harrow  and  lay  on  the  dung,  and  to  conclude 
ihe  process  wiili  a  seed-furrow  about  ihe  beginning 
of  autumn. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add,  that  Mr.  Jamieson 
sent  lor  me  last  night  alier  working  hours,  and 
inquired  concerningyour  welfare.  Alicrsome  other 
conversation,  lie  kindly  said,  'George  when  you 
write  my  good  old  /iiend  yourliiiher,  lell  him  that 
I  am  well  satisfied  wilh  your  behavior  since  you 
came  under  my  management,  and  that  1  will  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  serve  you.  Ee  assured, 
houever,  that  success,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
pends upon  yourself!  It"you  remain  steady,  dili- 
gent and  induslrious,  there  need  be  small  fears 
enterlained;  but  should  sloth,  carelessness  or  irreg- 
ularity prove  master,  ihe  issue  may  easily  be  fore- 
told. You  have  hitherto  shown  an  anxious  dis- 
position to  learn,  and  given  proofs  o(  j'our  activity, 
Persevere  then  in  those  honest  endeavors,  avoid- 
ing idleness  as  the  parent  of  vice,  and  vice  as  the 
source  whence  every  human  misery  flows.' 
(  To  be  continued.) 

ADVANTAGKR     O)^     THR     THREE-SHIFT     ROTA- 
TION.     I3iPllOYEMi:XT    IN  WESTMORELAND. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  fanners'  Register. 

The  republication  of  my  essay  on  marine  ma- 
nures in  your  'Country  Advertiser,'  being  likely 
to  give  additional  currency  to  an  erroneous  opi- 
nion, therein  expressed,  in  regard  to  the  four-shift 
rotation,  1  deem  it  my  duty  to  correct  it,  lest  some 
inexperienced  farmer  misled  by  my  authority  may 
be  induced  to  adopt  a  system,  which  subsequent 
experience  will  compel  him  to  abandon.  The  late 
Mr.  John  Wickham  was  the  first  I  believe  to 
make  known  the  fact  which  ought  to  have  been 
(ibvious  lo  every  one — that  the  four-field  rotation 
of  lower  James  River,  is  a  much  more  exhausting 
course  than  the  much  tibused  three-field  system 
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common  throughout  the  lide-water  region  of  Vir- 
ginia. CcrUiiii  ii  i:=,  (hat  none  but  tlie  richest 
soils,  such  as  those  oi' Shirley  and  W'eslover,  on 
which  the  successful  experiments  oi"  filcssrs.  Car- 
ter and  Selden  were  made,  can  bear  three  grain 
crops  in  four  years,  without  frequent  and  liberal 
supplies  ol'  enriching  manures.  I  very  soon  dis- 
covered, after  the  publication  of  my  essay,  that 
the  comparaiive  poverty  of  our  soil?,  (it"  there 
were  no  other  objection  to  the  system,")  \vo\dd  |)re- 
clude  the  profitable  cultivation  of  our  jiirms,  or  the 
four-field  rota'ion  of  corn,  wheat,  clover,  wheat, 
which  I  at  that  time  intended  lo  adopt.  'Fhe  le.?s 
exhausting,  but  much  less  profitable  (bur-field  sys- 
tem of  corn,  wheat,  clover,  clover,  has  been 
adopted  by  some  persons  in  this  neigliliorhood. 
Eut  to  that,  there  are  such  obvious  and  weighty 
objections,  (of  which  I  shall  meniion  but  two,) 
that  it  must  soon  be  abandoned.  1st.  Corn  is  the 
great  staple  of  eastern  Virginia.  It  is  the  most 
certain  and  by  far  the  most  profitable  crop  ;  and 
as  a  general  rule,  the  greatest  profit  cannot  be  re- 
alized with  less  than  one-third  of  th^  arable  land 
in  corn.  2nd.  The  tide  water  farms  are  so  prone 
to  put  up  bushes  of  gum,  locust,  persinmion,  &c. 
that  to  cleanse  them  lor  a  crop,  after  they  have 
been  two  years  out  of  cultivation,  requires  so 
great  an  expenditure  of  labor,  as  to  inierlere  se- 
riously with  the  essential  operations  of  manuring 
and  draining,  on  which  depend,  almost  exclusively 
the  profits  of  agriculture. 

I  am  now  thoroughly  satisfied,  from  m}'  own 
experience  and  extensive  observation,  that  the 
three-field  system,  of  corn,  wheat,  or  oats,  and 
clover,  properly  pursued,  is  by  far  the  most  profita- 
ble course  of  farming  in  easiern  Virginia.  To 
maUe  the  system  efl^ective,  there  must  be  a  stand- 
ing pasture  of  marsh  or  wood-land,  suflicieiit  to 
sustain  the  farm  stock  unid  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  clover  is  in  full  bloom.  At  this  time 
the  stock  maybe  turned  in,  with  the  full  assu- 
rance that  you  will  have  an  abtmdant  dairy,  a  full 
meat  house,  and  a  fine  crop  of  corn  succeetimg  the 
clover.  The  fields  should  be  well  and  separately 
inclosed,  and  the  hogs  after  harvest  permi'.ted  to 
glean  the  wheat  field,  which  should  l)e  studiously 
guarded  from  the  encroachment  of  all  other  stock. 
By  this  means  a  full  supfily  of  fine  jiork  for  the 
use  of  the  family  and  laborers,  may  be  seem  ed  ai 
a  very  trifling  expense. 

Manure  is  the  basis  of  this,  as  of  every  other 
system  of  successful  husbandry.  The  field  for 
corn  should  be  thoroughly  manured.  If  this  can- 
not be  entirely  accomplir^hed,  it  may  at  least  be 
very  nearly  efiiscted  on  tide  water,  where  mnruie 
manures  are  inexhaustible.  On  farms  farther  re- 
moved from  the  water,  wliere  these  manures  are  not 
to  be  procured,  substitutes  may  be  found  in  mail, 
leaves  from  the  woods,  and  a  compost  of  lime, 
leaves,  earth,  &c.  which  may  be  made  in  great 
quantity  by  having  a  permanent  cow-pen  liberally 
supplied  with  earth,  lime  and  leaves,  throughout 
the  summer.  I  have  for  several  years  made  this 
compost  in  considerable  quantity,  and  used  it  with 
great  eflect,  on  the  forest  farm  on  which  I  reside. 
Several  of  my  neighbors  also  have  pursued  the 
same  course  with  very  decided  success. 

There  is  no  portion  ol"  the  stale,  known  to  me, 
in  which  agricultural  improvemetit  has  advanced 
so  rapidly,  as  it  has  done  in  this  immetliate  neigh- 
borhood, within  the  last  ten  years.     In  that  pcnod 


tin;  crops  it  is  believed,  have  been  at  least  doubled, 
the  value  of  lands  greatly  increased,  and  the 
wealth  and  comforts  of  ihe  people  vastly  aug- 
mented. These  ineslimiible  t)enefiis  may  be  just- 
ly attributed  to  the  enlighleneii  zeal  that  now  ani- 
mates our  ftu-mers,  and  to  the  liberal  and  judicious 
application  of  manures  common  to  the  whole  tide 
water  region,  and  wiihin  the  reach  of  all  who  have 
th.e  industry  to  apply  them.  But  those  improve- 
ments, great  as  they  are,  I  am  well  convinced  are 
yet  in  their  infancy  ;  and  the  most  sanguine  can- 
not nor/  foretell  the  glorious  results  that  must  en- 
sue, from  the  continued  and  persevering  applica- 
tion of  the  various  resources,  with  which  a  wise 
and  bountiful  providence  has  so  abundantly  blessed 
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PUACTICAL    TIIEATMENT    OF    BEES. 

Frnin  tlie  Edinburgli  Encycloiradia. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  natural  history  of  the 
honey  bee  from  ils  origin  until  attaining  perfection, 
and  shown  how  the  various  species  form  one  great 
colony,  where  labors  are  carried  on  lor  the  com- 
mon good.  We  have  explained  also,  that,  at  a 
certain  season,  bees  desert  i  heir  habitation  inquest 
of  another,  which,  in  a  domesticated  slate,  the 
cultivator  is  careful  to  provide  ;  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  practical  treatment  of  bees,  and 
point  out  how  their  labors  are  to  be  converted  to 
utility,  profit,  and  pleasure. 

All  the  circumstances  above  related  havinn^ 
taken  place,  the  new  swarm  is  lodged  in  a  hive^ 
there  to  comm.ence  the  collcciion  of  honey,  the  fia- 
bricalion  of  wax,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  spe- 
cies. Much  has  been  said  of  the  fittest  size  and 
figure  of  a  hive,  and  of  the  substance  of  which 
it  should  consist :  wood,  straw,  and  oziers,  have 
all  been  recommended  :  and  round,  square,  ob- 
long, and  hexagonal  hives  have  had  their  particu- 
lar pariisans.  Tliese  things,  we  apprehend,  do 
not  merit  the  impoitance  bestowed  upon  them  ; 
and  our  reason  for  saying  so  is,  li-om  having  seen 
the  most  ample  products  of  honey,  under  condi- 
lions  almost  diameirically  opposite.  At  one  time 
we  have  seen  large  straw  hives,  of  the  ordinary 
ll3s:hion  in  this  country,  full  to  the  brim  of  rich  ho- 
ney-comb; at  other  times  we  have  seen  them  al- 
most empty,  without  any  sensible  cause,  and 
where  circumstances  seemed  lo  favor  the  reverse. 
We  are  thence  induced  to  conclude,  that  less  de- 
pends on  the  shape  and  capacity  of  the  hive,  than 
on  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  swarm  introduced 
into  it,  and  on  the  season  in  which  their  collections 
are  made.  Examples  have  come  under  our  no- 
tice, where  a  swarm,  lodging  in  the  roof  of  a 
house,  has  produced  a  great  quantity  of  honey  in 
combs  only  four  or  five  inches  brond:  anoiher 
swarm  also  in  the  roof  of  a  house  we  have  known 
to  fill  combs  above  eighteen  inches  in  breadth.  Ex- 
posure to  the  north  or  south  has  not  aflieeted  the 
bees:  their  provision  has  been  equally  abundant. 
And  here  we  may  remark,  that  in  all  instances 
that  have  fallen  wiihin  the  s[diere  of  our  observa- 
tion, the  products  of  swarms,  lodged  in  the  roofs 
of  houses,  have  invariably  been  abundant.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  acconni  liir  this.  Perhaps  it 
may  partly  result  liom  ihcir  labors  being  perlbnned 
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without  any  disturbance  or  interruption  ;  fiarily 
i'roni  the  ^rreater  lieat  preserved  in  a  roof  durinrr 
summer.  Heat  is  tlio,  soul  of  insects  :  ihcir  action 
and  exertion  are  directly  in  pro|)orlion  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmospliere  ;  and  cold  is  the  bane 
of  their  existence.  It  is  not  unliliely,  also,  that 
the  same  cause  promoiing  the  haiching  of  the 
brood,  contributes  to  render  ilie  colony  more  nu- 
merous :  and  if  tiieir  swarnjing  is  at  all  depen- 
dant on  want  of  room,  large  ()oi!ions  of  them 
have  not  an  equal  inducen)ent  to  seek  another 
dwelling.  Pallas  tells  us,  that  the  Russian  pea- 
sants, in  remote  parts  of  ihe  empire,  hollow  out  a 
part  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  25  or  30  li;et  from  the 
surfiice  of  the  earth,  lor  the  |}urpose  of  hives,  and 
coverihe  opening  wiih  |ilanks,  leavuig  small  aper- 
tures for  the  bees.  At  Cazan,  JMr.  Bell  saw  hives 
of  a  similar  form,  which  the  inhabitants  bound  to 
the  trees  at  the  side  of  a  wood,  in  order  to  secure 
them  from  the  bears. 

As  abundant  collections  of  honey  are  often 
made  in  the  common  straw  liives,  we  cannot  af- 
firm that  they  are  unsuitable  for  the  [)urpose  ;  but 
they  are  attended  wiih  the  disadvantage  of  pre- 
venting the  owner  li-om  an  early  appropriation  of 
the  labor  of  the  bees.  One  convenience,  indeed, 
lies  in  the  facility  of  construction,  which  always 
merits  due  appreciation  in  every  branch  of  rural 
economy  ;  and,  also,  that  the  cost  is  inconsidera- 
ble. Though  neither  the  size  nor  figure  of  the 
hive  be  important,  all  modern  cultivators  seem 
agreed  that  it  should  be  susceptible  of  additions. 
In  the  ordinary  straw  hive,  Ihe  addition  is  made 
by  raising  it  on  a  circular  ring  or  hoop,  either  of 
wood  or  of  the  same  maierials;  a  clumsy  and 
awkward  expedient,  which  commonly  leads  the 
bees  to  waste  much  of  their  labor  in  filling  u|) 
crevices.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  adopted  in 
Brittany  with  some  liidc  difference,  and  there 
called  die  Scotch  hive.  The  hive  itself  consists  of 
two  pieces,  each  twelve  inches  wide,  and  eleven 
hiirh,  made  of  rolls  of  straw.  The  under  one  is 
divided  from  the  other;  but  a  communication  hole, 
fi!teen  or  eighteen  lines  in  diameter,  is  left  lor  the 
bees.  As  they  work  downwards,  the  under  part, 
which  is  nothing  but  one  of  our  conmion  eeks,  or 
broad  hoops,  is  next  filled.  Pyramidal  liives  have 
been  made  several  feet  in  height,  and  divided  into 
different  stages,  or  compartments  ;  which  the  bees, 
after  being  lodged  in  the  highest,  would  succes- 
sively fill  on  removal  of  the  floors  or  stages.  Boxes 
of  convenient  size  and  form,  placed  above  each 
other,  have  likewise  been  reconnnended,  and 
which  we  should  suppose  well  adapted  fijr  ena- 
bling the  cultivator,  at  all  times,  to  take  the  honey 
with  ease.  Such  boxes  are  made  of  well  seasoned 
wood,  nine  inches  long,  the  same  in  breadth,  and 
eight  inches  high  ;  bat  from  what  we  have  said, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  these 
dimensions.  In  the  roof"there  is  a  comniuidcation 
liule  three  inches  square,  on  which  is  placed  an- 
ollier  box  of  similar  structure;  others  m;iy  be  raised 
above  this  to  an  indefinite  heiirht  ;  and  the  bottom 
of  each  is  open  like  the  mouth  of  a  common  hive. 
When  a  swarm  is  lodged  in  a  box,  if  only  two  be 
used,  it  is  immediately  to  be  put  over  an  empty 
one,  as  the  bees  must  have  more  room  ;  and  if 
more  than  two  are  used,  a  new  one  is  successiv»dy 
to  be  supplied  below.  The  bees,  beginning  from 
above,  will  soon  fill  the  upper  box  with  honey; 
and  it  is  to  be  then  separated  from  that  beneath  it^ 


by  drawing  through  a  long  thin  pliable  knife,  to 
cut  the  comb.  The  communication  hole  of  the 
lower  box  must  then  be  covered  with  a  board,  and 
the  box  sepal ated  carried  to  a  distance,  where  the 
bees  remaining  in  it  may  be  dislodged,  by  turning 
it  up  and  rapping  on  its  sides  witi)  a  small  stick. 
Thf^  projier  lime  to  perform  this  operation  is  at 
sunrise.  Collateral  boxes  have  also  been  sug- 
gested, from  the  belief  of  their  being  attended 
with  greater  advantages  to  the  bees.  The  size 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  above  mentioned. 
There  is  a  communication  hole  in  the  side,  and  an 
opening  low  and  wide  below  in  the  sides  applied 
to  each  other,  to  allow  the  bees  more  ready  pas- 
sage. Collateral  hoops  of  tvvisted  straw  or  wood 
were  long  ago  invented,  by  which  means  the  in- 
ventor enlarged  his  hives  to  an  unlimited  extent ; 
and  these  he  kept,  with  great  advantage,  in  a  gar- 
ret near  the  roof  of  his  house.  Madame  Vicat 
invented  a  kind  of  hive,  composed  of  hollow 
frames  of  three  sides,  which  are  connected  to- 
gether, and  can  be  separately  taken  out  at  plea- 
sure. Each  frame  is  made  of  three  pieces  of 
plank,  half  an  inch  thick.  Tlie  two  .*ide  pieces 
are  eleven  inches  high,  and  five  and  a  half  broad; 
the  piece  connecting  them  above  is  seven  inches 
long,  and  they  are  ten  inches  asunder  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  sides  of  these  ofien  frames  are  applied 
to  each  other,  and  if  one  of  itie  four  be  taken  away, 
on  empty  one  can  be  introduced,  or  the  remaining 
ones  can  be  closed  together.  Somewhat  analo- 
gous to  this  is  the  leaf  or  bovk  hive,  invented  by 
JM.  Huber,  some  of  which  construction  have  re- 
cently been  adopted  in  Scotland,  alter  the  descrip- 
tion he  gives  ol'  iu  This  consists  of  twelve  hol- 
low frames,  twelve  inches  high,  nine  or  ten  in 
breadth,  and  filteen  lines  in  width,  as  it  is  intended 
each  shall  receive  only  a  single  comb;  These 
twelve  frames,  laterally  applied  to  each  other, 
form  the  whole  hive.  AH  arc  connected  by 
means  of  hinges  at  the  back,  so  that  they  divide 
asunder  in  opening  like  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
a  book.  The  ten  intermediate  frames,  between 
the  first  and  twelfth,  are  hollow;  the  outside  of 
these  two  are  covered  ;  in  them,  also,  is  an  en- 
trance for  the  bees ;  there  should  be  one  in  all  the 
rest,  to  open  at  pleasure.  On  first  lodging  a  swarm 
in  one  of  these  hives,  a  small  piece  of  comb  should 
be  fixed  in  a  division,  to  guide  the  direction  of 
those  built  by  the  bees,  which  will  be  parallel  to 
it  ;  and  as  each  frame  contains  but  a  single  comb, 
it  is  extremely  well  adapted  lor  observation,  and  it 
also  admits  the  removal  of  that  comb  without  af- 
fecting or  deranging  the  rest.  The  whole  con- 
tents are  exposed  to  view,  the  queen  is  easily 
found,  and  whatever  should  be  removed  or  altered 
can  be  selected  with  great  convenience.  The  in- 
ventor conceives,  that  the  book  hive  has  the  pro- 
perty of  rendering  the  bees  more  tractable  ;  for 
on  opening  any  of  the  divisions,  the  bees  rather 
testily  fear  than  anger,  by  leliring  into  the  cells  as 
if  to  conceal  themselves.  This  he  ascribes  to  the 
efiecl  which  the  sudden  introduciion  of  light  has 
on  them  ;  lor  they  are  less  tractable  after  sun-set 
and  during  night  than  through  the  day.  The  di- 
visions must  be  separated  slowly,  and  care  observ- 
ed to  avoid  wounding  the  bees.  If  they  cluster 
loo  much  on  the  combs,  they  must  be  brushed  off 
with  a  feather,  and  breathing  on  them  cautiously 
guarded  against.  The  air  which  we  expire  seems 
to  excite   their  fury  j  and   it  certainly  possesses 
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some  irritating  qualiiy,  for  if  bellows  be  used,  the 
bees  are  more  disposed  to  escape  than  to  sting. 
Another  advantage  attends  the  leaf  hive,  whicli 
consists  in  the  power  of  the  operator  to  make  the 
bees  worii  in  wax,  or,  wliich  is  tiie  same  tlnng,  to 
construct  new  comlis.  All  that  is  here  required  is 
to  separate  those  already  built  so  fiir  asunder  as  to 
leave  an  interval  in  which  additional  ones  may  be 
constructed.  Suppose  that  a  swarm  be  lodged  in 
a  leaf  liive  consisting  of  six  divisions,  each  con- 
taining a  comb.  If  the  young  queen  be  as  fertile 
as  she  ought,  the  bees  will  be  very  active  in  their 
labors,  and  disposed  to  make  great  collections  in 
wax.  To  induce  them  towards  it,  an  empty 
fl-ame,  or  division,  should  be  placed  between  two 
others,  each  containing  a  comb.  From  the  neces- 
sity which  nature  has  imposed  on  these  insects  of 
never  leaving  more  than  lour  lines  between  their 
combs,  they  will  soon  begin  to  build  a  new  one  in 
the  empty  space,  which  will  be  parallel  to  the 
others.  The  number  of  vacancies  lefi;  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  swarm,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  season  ;  but  they  should  not 
be  forced  too  much  to  work  in  wax.  M.  Febu- 
rier,  the  most  recent  observer  on  this  subject,  and 
who,  we  believe,  is  just  about  to  publish  a  work 
regarding  it  in  Paris,  has  recommended  a  hive  to 
the  National  Institute  of  a  quadrangular  pyrami- 
dal figure,  with  moveable  sides,  its  principles 
are  said  to  be  founded  on  those  of  M.  Schirach 
and  Huber  ;  but,  as  yet,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
detailed  to  enable  us  to  to  explain  them.  If  wood 
be  used,  it  must  be  extremely  weil  seasoned,  and 
perhaps  covered  with  some  thin  varnish  on  the 
outside,  else  it  is  apt  to  decay.  Sir  Torbern  Berg- 
man ascribes  the  scarcity  of  bees  in  Sweden  prin- 
cipally to  employing  wooden  hives. 

Those  who  arc  anxious  to  view  the  various  and 
progressive  operations  of  bees,  may  gratify  them- 
selves, by  procuring  hives  with  glass  sides.  This 
can  hardly  be  denominated  a  modern  invention, 
as  Pliny  records,  that  a  Roman  senator  had  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  made  of  the  thinnest  and 
most  transparent  horn.  But  those  entirely  made 
of  glass  were  not  known  on  the  continent  belbre 
the  year  1680,  though  they  were  made  with  panes 
in  England  early  in  the  same  century;  and  hives 
made  completely  of  glass  are  cpoken  of  in  1655. 
Glass  hives  ought  not  to  be  round,  like  the  com- 
mon shape,  as  The  bees  are  concealed  among  the 
combs  ;  they  should  be  square  boxes,  whose  sides 
consist  of  lour  panes.  Reaumur  used  them  so 
thin  as  to  admit  of  no  more  than  two  combs  being 
constructed,  that  he  might  the  better  witness  the 
procedure  of  the  inhabitants.  A  pane  on  each 
side  of  liuber's  hollow  frames  exposes  both  sides 
of  the  comb.  Such  hives  must  be  covered  u'ith  a 
wooden  box,  or  an  opaque  substance,  as  light  dis- 
turbs the  operations  of  bees. 

►Some  authors  think  that  tiiere  is  greater  hazard 
in  giving  bees  too  much  than  too  little  room  to 
work,  when  first  lodged  in  a  hive,  as  their  animal 
heat  will  not  be  sufficiently  confined.  However 
this  may  be,  they  ought  afterwards  to  enjoy  enough 
of  space  ;  lor  we  are  satisfied  that  many  sv/arms 
are  injured  from  wanting  it. 

Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  size 
of  the  swarm  lodged  in  a  hive.  We  repeatedly 
see  large  swarms  succeed,  while  small  ones,  espe- 
cially towards  the  end  of  the  season,  fail.  The 
bees,  therefore,  in  each  swarm  should  be  extremely 
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numerous ;  and  we  may  confidently  affirm,  that 
the  cultivator  will  find  much  ol'his  success  depend 
on  the  number  of  workers  contained  in  a  single 
hive.  It  appears,  that  bees  are  discouraged  by 
the  smallness  of  their  own  numbers;  that,  when 
greatly  reauced,  their  instinct  is  uirecled,  they  la- 
bor with  less  activity,  they  cease  to  keep  guard  at 
the  entrance  of  their  hive,  and  testily  more  indif- 
ference for  their  own  fiite  and  that  of  their  young. 
Whether  the  advantage  lies  in  a  numerous  swarm 
m.aking  greater  collections  in  a  shorier  time  ;  in 
augmenting  the  temperature  of  the  hive  ;  or  in 
the  different  internal  functions  having  larger  classes 
of  workers  to  perform  them,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  decide.  We  therefore  recommend  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  swarms  into  one,  particularly 
when  the  period  of  collection  draws  towards  a 
close,  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  supernumerary 
queens.  By  this  expedient  it  will  be  seen,  that 
while  each  could  hardly  subsist  itselfj  and  lay  up 
provision  for  winter,  they  will  be  enabled  to  sur- 
vive during  its  most  rigorous  cold  ;  and,  if  the  ope- 
ration be  performed-  earlier  in  summer,  they  will 
gather  ar;)ple  stores.  Practical  directions  have 
been  given  for  the  exact  weight  which  a  good 
swarm  should  amount  to.  Bonner  says,  a  swarm 
is  very  good  if  it  weigh  four  pounds;  and  Butler 
maintams,  that  "the  goodness  or  greatness  of  a 
swarm  you  may  most  certainly  know  by  the 
weight:  it  being  a  good  one  that  weigheth  five 
pounds;  a  reasonable  good  one  that  weigheth  four; 
and  a  very  good  one  that  weigheth  six."  But 
the  number  of  bees  in  a  pound  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing ascertained,  which  must  restrain  us  fiom  pro- 
nouncing on  the  exact  weight  that  should  consti- 
tute a  good  swarm.  Thorley,  whose  work  on 
bees  participates  of  many  of  those  absurdities  in 
which  most  authors  on  this  subject  have  allowed 
themselves  to  indulge,  observes,  "In  October  1743, 
when  putting  the  bees  of  a  small  late  swarm  into 
an  empty  hive,  and  afterwards  upon  a  table,  I 
took  a  particular  account  of  their  measure,  weight, 
and  number:  in  measure  a  quart ;  in  weight  one 
pound  and  a  quarter;  in  number  two  thousand." 
And  he  concludes,  that  the  number  of  bees  in  a 
swarm  weighing  four  or  five  pounds  would  be 
8000,  or  upwards ;  whence  a  suitable  hive  for 
8000  or  10,000  bees  should  be  equivalent  to  two 
pecks  and  a  hallj  or  three  pecks,  in  capacity. 
The  calculations  of  M.  de  Reaumur  produce  a 
very  different  result.  A  very  fine  swarm  which 
left  one  of  his  hives  he  estimated  to  consist  of 
43,000  bees,  and  v/eighed  eiuht  ])ounds.  Thus 
there  are,  according  to  him,  5376  in  a  pound  of  16 
ounces;  and  Butler,  who,  in  spite  of  ail  the  ex- 
travagancies of  his  work,  certainly  made  some  ac> 
curate  observations,  estimates  the  number  of  bees 
in  a  pound  at  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  filiy. 
We  suspect,  that  both  he  and  Reaumur  have  over- 
rated the  number. 

The  situation  and  arrangement  of  the  apiary, 
claim  the  cultivator's  attention.  Each  hive  should 
stand  on  a  wooden  sole,  or  rest,  supported  on  a 
single  wooden  post  driven  into  the  ground,  or  on 
three  close  together,  near  the  centre  of"  the  board, 
that  the  enemies  of  the  colony  may  have  difficulty 
in  crawling  up  from  below.  It  should  be  fixed  se- 
curely, so  as  to  escape  being  overiurned  by  the 
wind  ;  but  the  common  cusiom  of"  laying  a  turf 
on  the  top  must  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the 
harbor  it  affords  to  noxious  insects,    iiivea  should 
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etand  liir  apart ;  if  there  are  six  hives  in  one  por- 
tion or  division  ol'  the  apiary,  ihey  should  not  be 
less  than  nine  or  twelve  feet  asunder.     Bui  too 
great  a  number  never  sliould   be  situated  in  the 
same  district.     The  colieclions  of  bees  are  drawn 
solely  from  flowers,   and  perhaps,  in  some  small 
measure,  Crorii  hom-y  dew,  which  at  times  appears 
on  leaves,  and  is  said  lo  produce  an  inlt^rior  honey; 
it  is  therefore  evident,  tliat   ininienae  quantities  of 
bees,  actively  employed,  would  not  be  long  in  ex- 
hausting the  whole.     The  number  of  hives  should, 
therefore,  be  regulated  by  the  situation  of  tiie  api- 
ary.    A  district  abounding  with  flowers  and  blos- 
soms will  admit  of  more  than  one  where  the  chief 
product  is  grain.     An  apiary  ought  to  stand  in  a 
quiet  sheltered  place,  where  the  bees  may  perlbrm 
their  labors  totally  undisturbed  :  flowers,  particu- 
larly those  most  liuitful  in  honey,  should  be  co- 
piously disseminated  around  ;  and,  lor  the  facility 
of  saving  swarms,  it  is  better  lo  have  low  flower- 
ing shrubs  in  the  vicinity  than  lofty  trees.     Means 
should  be  practised  lo  obtain  a  succession  oi"  flow- 
ers in  successive  seasons,  that  the  bees  may  al- 
ways have  the  collection  of  honey  in  their  power, 
and  without  going  to  a  distance.     It  is  not  known 
how  liir  tliey  fly  ;  some  think  they  traverse  several 
miles;  others,  that  their  flight  hardly  exceeds  half 
a  league  ;  but  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed render  it  im[)ortant  lor  provisions  to  be  near 
at  hand.     In  the  low  country,  mignonette  is  said 
to  aflbrd  the  finest  honey,  and  may  be  kept  in  blos- 
som a  large  portion  of  the  year.     Bromwich,  an 
intelligent  writer,  relates,  that,  in  1/79,  he  planted 
a  great  quantity  of  it  before  two  bee  hives,  at  a 
considerable  distance  (rom  any  other  bees.     With 
euch  abundant  supplies  as  this  aflbrded  them,  few 
ever  left  his  garden.     In  September  he  took  the  ho- 
ney, and  found  it  exceeded,  by  above  a  third,  what 
he  obtained  from  any  other  two  of  his  best  hives, 
where  the  bees  were  obliged  to  fly  farther;  and 
equal  in  fragrance  and  color  to  what  is  imported 
from  the  warmer  climates.     It  is  a  favorite  flower 
among  bees;  for  we  have  observed  patches  of  it, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  re- 
sorted to  from  hives  beyond  the  suburbs.     Bonner 
aflirms,  that  he  has  olien   "seen  a  hive,  by  being 
placed  nigh  heath,  become  ten,  tvv-elve,  or  fifteen 
pounds  heavier  in  the  month  of  August;  wheretis, 
if  il  liad  remained  in  its  original  early  situation,  it 
would  probably  liave  become  every  day  lighter  af- 
ter Lammas." 

This  circumstance  leads  us  to  another  point 
which  the  cultivator  has  to  observe,  namely, 
clianging  the  situation  of  his  apiary  as  the  flow- 
ers surrounding  it  decrease.  Those  in  one  dis- 
trict, as  we  well  know,  have  entirely  laded,  while 
those  of  another  are  in  lull  blow.  Though  the 
practice  of  transporting  hives  to  fresh  pasturage  is 
not  so  general  as  it  ought  to  be,  probably  because 
they  are  seldom  numerous  in  the  possession  of  in- 
dividuals, il  is  not  unknown  in  Scotland  ;  and  per- 
sons in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  yearly  send  their 
whole  stock  to  the  Highlands,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  honey.  In  France  it  is  done  either  by 
land  or  water.  M.  Reaumur  mentions  the  cus- 
tom of  a  M.  Protaut,  who  cultivated  bees  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  seems  to  have  kept  between 
600  and  600  hives  for  a  manufactory  of  wax. 
These  he  sent  twenty  miles  fiom  their  ordinary 
station,  and,  if  the  place  appropriated  for  them 
was  not  productive  of^  food,  they  were  transported 


still  farther.     Each  hive  was  put  on  a  coarse  cloth, 
the  corners  and  edges  of  which  were  turned  up, 
and  secured   by  binding  them   round  vviih  pack- 
thread. Those  containing  small  quaniitiesof  comb 
were  kept  in  the  usual  position ;  but  thope  full   of 
comb  were  reversed,  in  order  to  secure  the  comb. 
Tliey  were  then   disposed   in  tiers,  two  and  two, 
throughout   the   whole  length  of  carts  made  on 
[)urpose,  from  30  to  48  beiiiir  carried  in  each   cart. 
The  carts  travelled  slowly  over  the  smoothest  road 
when  the  journey  was  long:  if  the   hives  were 
slenderly  stored,  they  sometimes  halted  near  fertile 
fields,  and  the  bees  were  allowed  to  go  abroad  to 
lijed  ;  having  returned  at  night  to  their  dwelling, 
the  journey  was  resumed.     The  Egyptians  also 
transport  their  bees  on  a  large  scale  on  the  river 
Nile.     The  inhabitants  of  lower  Egypt  collect 
the  hives  belonging  lo  difl'erent  villages,  and   pile 
them  up  in  pyramids  in  boats  prepared  to  receive 
them.     These  boats  slowly  ascend  the  river,  as  in 
higher  Egypt  the  flowers  are  earlier  in  bloom  ; 
and  they  stop  on  the  way,  to  allow  the  bees  to  fly 
about  and  make  ample  collections  on  the  banks. 
Three  months  are  occupied  in  the  voyage  and  re- 
turn, when  each  hive  is  delivered  to  its  proprietor, 
whose  name,  mark,  or  number  has  been  affixed 
to  it.     The  modern  Greeks,  inhabiting  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  convey  their  hives  also  in  boats 
from  shore  to  shore,  m  order  to  reach  newer  and 
more  abundant  pasturages  than  what  they  leave. 
In  one  of  these  voyages  we  are   told,  that  a  hive 
being  accidentally  overturned,  the  enraged   beea 
so   keenly  attacked  the  seamen,  that  they  were 
glad  lo  leap  overboard  and  swim  to  the  shore, 
which  fortunately  was  not  distant.     The  extent  of 
this  practice  justifies  our  recommending  it  as  one 
effectual  method  of  increasing  the  quantities  of  ho- 
ney.    The  hives  must  be  transported  on  a  spring 
cart,   which,  if  well   hung,   an   essential   quality, 
ouglit  to  travel  expeditiously  through  the  night  ; 
and  they  should  also  be   kept  cool.     Small  holes, 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  should  be  made  in 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  hive  ;  but  the  opera- 
tor need  not  dread  the  consequence  of  keeping  his 
bees  one  or  two  days  in  total  confinement.     In 
changing  the  situation  of  the  apiary,  certain  con- 
veniences must  be  sacrificed  ;  but  when  it  remains 
stationary,  its  proper  position  is  in  a  field  or  garden, 
where  it  is  sheltered  fi-om  the  winds,  and  protected 
from  the  access  of  cattle  and  the  curiosity  of  man- 
kind, by  a  railing.     Flowers  and  shrubs  ought  to 
be  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  trees  at  a  dis- 
tance.    It  should  not  be  encompassed  by  high 
walls,  for  the  bees,  from  either  being  heavily  laden, 
or  latigued  with  their  labors,  or  afl'ecled  by  the 
sudden  chill  of  evening,  predominant  in  our  own 
climates,  are  unable  to  surmount  it:  and  there  are 
the  same  reasons  against  its  being  encircled  by  a 
thicket.     A  southern  exposure  is  not  indispensible, 
as  Bergman  jjroperly  oLiserves  ;  but  hives  should 
seldom  stand  in  the  shade.     The  apiary  should  be 
freed  of  weeds  and  tufts  of  grass  close  to  the  hive, 
as  they  harbor  vermin :  and  spreading  sand  or 
gravel  around  the  hives,  is  beneficial  both  in  ob- 
structing the  growth  of  weeds,  and  in  absorbing 
moisture.     To  save  the  trouble  of  attendance,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  the  apiary  in  the  vicinity  of'  a 
dwelling  house. 

After  the  site  of  the  apiary  is  chosen,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  cultivator  frequently  to  inspect  his 
hives,  to  ascerlaia  whether  they  are  in  a  flourish- 
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ing  state,  or  suflTei*  from  disease  and  the  inroads  of 
enemies.  Bees,  in  common  with  other  animals, 
are  liable  to  various  diseases.  The  Abbe  della 
Rocca  informs  us,  that  almost  the  whole  hives  in 
the  isle  of  Syra,  in  the  Archipelago,  were  de- 
stroj'ed  by  an  epidemic  disease  which  prevailed 
Iron)  1777  to  1780.  In. this  case,  some  vice  or  cor- 
ruption seemed  to  originate  among  the  young 
brood,  which,  mfecting  the  bees,  produced  their 
death.  A  kind  of  dysentery  of  diarrhosa  attacks 
bees  at  certain  seasons,  which  is  extremely  inju- 
rious;  the  commencement  is  seen  by  the  foulness 
of  the  combs,  which  must  be  pared,  and  the  tainted 
portion  taken  away.  Some  cultivators  pretend  to 
cure  this  disease,  which,  they  assert,  arises  Irom 
the  nature  of  the  honey  collected,  by  supplying 
the  bees  with  rosemary  and  lioney  diluted  with 
water;  others  recommend  a  syrup,  prepared  with 
equal  quaniities  of  sugar  and  wine  and  a  little  nut- 
meg, a  singular  remedy  :  and  a  third  class  con- 
ceive a  mixture  of  two  pounds  of  clarified  honey 
and  as  much  sugar,  with  a  pound  of  white  wine, 
beneficial.  Bees  are  likewise  subject  to  a  disease 
of  the  antenna^,  which,  though  not  dangerous, 
renders  them  dull  and  languid.  It  appears  by 
discoloration  like  moulding,  and  is  said  to  be  cura- 
ble by  the  preceding  preparation.  Toads,  frogs, 
and  mice,  are  reputed  great  enemies  to  bees  :  but 
we  doubt  whether  it  be  truly  so  with  regard  to  the 
two  former,  in  this  country  at  least ;  and  the  ra- 
vaffes  of  the  latter  are  ceriainiy  not  general.  Per- 
haps, while  the  bees  cluster  together  in  rigorous 
winlers,  they  may  penetrate  the  hive  and  devour 
the  combs ;  at  other  limes  it  would  be  too  danger- 
ous an  attempt  even  for  animals  better  protected. 
Birds  of  several  species,  particularly  swallows, 
sparrows,  and  red-breasts,  are  also  ranked  among 
the  enemies  of  these  insects:  with  respect  to 
which,  likewise,  we  should  wish  to  see  the  facts 
better  ascertained  before  giving  them  credit.  Spi- 
ders and  snails,  which  are  considered  noxious,  can 
do  little  harm  ;  for  in  this  island  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  Ibrmer  capable  of  contending 
wi'.h  a  bee,  and  the  only  damage  done  by  the  lat- 
ter is  soiling  the  hive.  More  dangerous  are  the 
larviB  of  a  small  moth,  hatching  from  eggs  deposi- 
ted within  the  hive,  as  they  are  destructive  of  the 
comb,  and  likewise  the  sphynx  atropos  in  its  per- 
fect slate ;  but  most  (ormidable  of  all  are  wasps 
and  hornets,  and  plunderers  of  their  own  species. 
The  first  two  being  strong  and  vivacious  animals, 
are  able  to  destroy  living  bees,  and  suck  the  honey 
li-om  the  abdomen;  or  they  may  penetrate  the 
hive,  and  consume  the  comb.  When  a  wasp  tries 
to  enter,  it  is  resisted,  but  having  made  good  its 
way,  we  believe  it  is  then  little  regarded,  and  may 
leisurely  satiate  itself  with  honey.  The  nests  of 
wasps  ought  to  be  carefully  traced  out  and  de- 
stroyed ;  if  in  the  earth,  by  pouring  boiling  water 
down  liieir  hole,  or  kindling  a  quaiitity  ol"  straw 
where  they  are  less  accessible.  Observers  confi- 
dently affirm,  that  a  whole  swarm  of  bees,  fi-om 
defect  of  Jbod  and  other  causes,  sometimes  inter- 
rupt their  natural  collection,  and  becoming  a  band 
of  plunderers,  rob  the  stores  of  their  neighbors. 
In  this  case,  which  will  appear  from  the  contests 
perpetually  taking  place  on  the  boards  and  about 
the  entrances  of  other  hives,  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
certain whence  the  depredators  come,  whether 
from  neighboring  hives  or  from  those  at  a  distance. 
If  their  plundering  seems  to  arise  from  want  of 


food,  as  those  scanty  provisioned  are  more  apt  to 
(bllow  this  method  of  supplying  themselves,  they 
must  be  fed  at  night  when  the  sun  is  down,  and 
while  all  the  bees  have  relumed.  It  is  reported 
not  to  be  an  uncommon  incident  for  a  swarm  to 
abandon  their  own  hive,  and  take  possesion  of  an- 
other to  relieve  their  necessities.  Bees,  on  losino- 
the  (^ueen,  having  no  interest  to  prosecute  their 
labors,  if  brood  be  wanting  in  their  combs,  some- 
times begin  to  pillage  the  hives  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  obvious  remedy  is  here  to  provide 
them  with  a  queen,  whereby  all  their  faculties  be- 
ing aroused,  they  will  be  reclaimed  to  their  usual 
nature.  Schirach  warns  us,  on  removing  comb 
from  a  hive,  to  beware  of  scattering  or  dropping 
it,  and  to  replace  the  hive  exactly  in  the  same  po° 
sition  as  before,  otherwise  the  inhabitants  of  strong- 
er colonies  will  obtain  more  ready  access  to  attack 
the  honey  in  the  combs,  or  to  collect  what  has  fal- 
len from  them.  The  weakness  of  a  hive  is  one 
great  inducement  for  its  neighbors  to  pillage  ;  and 
as  cleanliness,  and  being  kept  free  of  vermin,  pre- 
serve the  vigor  and  activity  of  its  inmates,  due  at- 
tention to  them  should  not  be  neglected.  Remo- 
ving the  hive  which  is  the  object  of  plunder,  and 
covering  it  with  branches,  has  been  recommended; 
and  such  an  expedient  will  certainly  present  a 
good  chance  of  escape. 

But  all  the  devices  adopted  by  us  are  poor  and 
insignificant,  when  compared  with  those  resorted 
to  by  the  bees  themselves  to  provide  against  dan- 
ger. Here  we  have  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
that  wonderful  instinct,  which  animals,  standing 
so  low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  exhibit.  Even 
supposing  them  to  possess  nothing  analogous  to 
reason ;  that  the  regard  for  their  queen,  and  the 
watchful  care  of  their  young,  result  from  some 
pleasurable  sensation ;  that  the  massacre  of  the 
drones  originates  from  some  sudden  principle  of 
aversion;  we  cannot  refer  their  precautions  to  avoid 
danger  to  any  relative  source.  It  is  evident  that 
they  labor  in  concert ;  that  their  operations  tend  to 
one  general  object ;  and  that  they  are  aware  of  it 
being  fulfilled.  Surely  all  this  cannot  be  done 
without  some  mode  of  communication  with  each 
other :  but  considering  that  every  thing  they  per- 
form is  in  the  dark  ;  nay,  that  the  perfection  of 
their  work  is  partly  proportioned  to  the  privation 
of  light ;  the  difiiculty  of  conceiving  how  they 
can  know  each  other's  proceedings  is  greatly  in- 
creased. It  has  been  warmly  contested,  whether 
bees  are  capable  of  imparling  whnt  we  should  call 
thought  in  beings  higher  in  the  chain  of  animated 
existence,  and  especially,  whether  there  be  any 
thing  resembling  voice  among  them  1  We  have 
already  remarked,  that  the  Workers  can  retain 
young  queens  in  their  cells  afier  attaining  com- 
plete maturity,  which  they  are  capable  of  doing 
by  strengthening  the  seal  or  covering  with  addi^ 
tional  wax;  and  that  they  regularly  liberate  the 
oldest  of  those  of  different  ages.  A  sound,  which 
we  cannot  compare  to  the  buzzing  of  insects,  by 
the  balancers  beating  on  their  wings,  is  heard  from 
the  young  queens.  No  researches,  howe\i  r,  have 
yet  delected  the  organ,  if  it  is  an  external  one, 
from  which  the  sound  proceeds.  When  a  queen 
is  hatched,  she  seeks  the  cells  of  those  that  will 
become  her  rivals,  and  uses  every  possible  exer- 
tion to  destroy  them  ;  but  the  worjters,  to  which 
other  queens,  even  in  their  imperfect  stale,  are  pre- 
cious, generally  present  the  most  decided  opposi- 
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tion,  and  render  her  attempts  abortive.     Yet,  from 
the  property  which  the  queen  possesses  of  emit- 
ting that  certain  sound  before  lieard  liom  her  cell, 
their  resistance  becomes  vain  ;  it  paralyzes   ail 
their  faculties;  and  slie  proceeds  to  operate  destruc- 
tion.    Tlie  lijllowing  ohservalions,   by   a   dislin- 
guished  naturalist,  on  this  head,  lead  to  an  illustra- 
tion of  tlie   peculiarities   among   bees  v/hen  ex- 
posed to  danger,  though  they  more  immediately 
relate  to  another  branch  of  our  subject.     "The 
first  of  a  number  of  cells  containing  lemales,  open- 
ed on  the  ninth  of  June,  and   a   young  queen, 
lively,  slender,  and  of  a  brown  color,  escaped  Irom 
it.     Now  we  understand  why  bees  retain  the  ft3- 
males captive  in  their  cells  so  long  alter  the  period 
of  transtbrmation  elapsed;  it  is  that  they  may  be 
able  to  fly  the  instant,  of  being  hatched.     The 
new  queen  occupied  all  our  attention.     When  she 
approached  the  other  cells,  the  bees  on  guard, 
pulled,  bit  her,  and  chased  her  away:  they  seemed 
to  be  greatly  irritated  against  her,  and  she  enjoyed 
tranquillity  only  when  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  cells.     This  proceeding  was  frequently 
repeated  through  the  day.     She  twice  emitted  the 
same  distinct   sound   or  clacking  that  had  been 
heard  in  her  prison,  consisting  oi"  several  monoto- 
nous notes,  in  rapid  succession  :  and  in  doing  so 
she  stood  with  her  thorax  against  a  comb,  and 
her  wings  crossed  on  her  liack :  they  were  in  mo- 
tion, but  without  being  unlblded  or  opened.  What- 
ever might  be  the  cause  of  her  assuming  tJiis  at- 
titude,  the   bees  were   affected   by  it ;   all  hinig 
down  their  heads  and  remained  motionless.     The 
hive  presented  the  same  scenes  next  day.     Twen- 
ty-three   royal    cells    yet    remained    assiduously 
guarded  by  a  great  many  bees  ;  when  the  queen 
approached,  all  the  guards  became  agitated,  sur- 
rounded her  on  every  side,  bit  her,  and  commonly 
drove  her  away.     Sometimes,  when  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, she  emitted  the  sound,  and  assumed 
the  posture  just  described  :  fron)  that  monietit  the 
bees   became   motionless."     Several  queens  were 
successively  liberated,  some   of  which  had  led  out 
swarmn  ;  but  eighteen  cells  still   remained  to  be 
cruarded.     "The  filih  queen  left  her  cell  at  ten  at 
night ;  and  two  queens  were  now  in  the  hive  : 
they  immediately  began  fighting,  but  came  to  dis- 
enfage  themselves  from  each  other.     However, 
they  again  Ibuiiht  several  times  through  the  night, 
without  any  thing  decisive.     Next  da\\  the  thir- 
teenth of  June,  we  witnessed   the  death  of"  one, 
which  fell  by  the  u'ounds  of  her  enemy.     The 
duel  was  quite  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  com- 
bats of  queens.     The  victorious  young  queen  now 
exhibited  a  very  singular  spectacle:  she  approached 
a  royal  cell,  and  toolc  this  moment  to  utter  that 
sound  and  to  assume  that  posture  which  strike  the 
bees  motionless.    For  some  minutes  we  conceived, 
that,  taking  advantage  of  the  dread  shown  by  the 
workers  on  guard,  she  would  open  the  cell  and  de- 
stroy the  young  female  :  and  she  in  fact  prepared 
to  mount  lliecell;  but  in  doing  so  she  ceased  to 
emit  the  sound,  and  quitted  the  attitude  which 
paralyses  the  workers:  the  guardians  of  the  cell 
instantly  resumed  courage,  and  by  means  of  tor- 
menting and  biting  the  queen,  drove  her  away." 

These  remark-?  are  necessary  to  illustrate,  how 
one  of  the  principal  enemies  of  bees  can  attain  its 
ends  with  impunity.  The  sphinx  atropcs,  which 
was  long  unsuspected,  has  recently  been  discover- 
<6d  to  be  a  most  formidable  ravager  of  llieir  stores. 


In  years,  when  they  had  multiplied  to  an  uncom- 
mon extent,  whole  districts  of  hives  were  plun- 
dered of  all   their  honey:  and  it  was  not  until  af- 
ter the  injury  had  been  done,  that  it  was  iraced  to 
its  reul   source.     Numbers   of  moths   liad    made 
their  way  into  the  hives,  and  satiated  themselves 
with   honey  so  long  as  it  remained  in   the  cells  : 
and   possibly  as    it  decreased,  the  season  when 
these  anintals  abounded  came  to  a  close.     But  it 
must  appear  very  surprising  how  a  moth,  quite  un- 
protected with  external  means  of  defence,  and  lia- 
ble, at  the  moment  of  its  entrance,  to  be  juerced 
by  a  thousand  stings,  each  of  which  inflicts  a  mor- 
tal wound,  can  venture  on  so  hazardous  a  |)ursuit. 
We  must  here  recollect,  however,  that  this  identi- 
cal insect  is  one,  perhaps  almost  tlie  only  one,  sup- 
posed to  possess  somelhtng  like  voice  :  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  sound  emitted  by  it  bears  a 
narrow  resemblance  to  the  peculiar  sound  pro- 
ceeding from  the  queen  bee,  which  paralyzes  the 
workers.     It  is  thence  fiir  front  improbable,  that 
the  first  resistance  opposed  to  the  entry  of  the 
moth   may  be   productive  of  this  sound,  which, 
though  arising  fiom  accident  alone,  may  have  the 
singular  eflect  of  depriving  the  bees  of  the  power 
of  repulsion.     If  these  facts  be  finnly  established, 
and  the  conclusions  just,  it  would   be  well  worth 
the  attention  of  cultivators  to  investigate  whether 
any  similar  sound  can  be  artificially  produced,  and 
whether  it  will  have  influence  on  the  bees.     They 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  presence  of  so  redoubt- 
able an  enemy,  and  the  danger  resuhing  liom  it. 
In  autumn  1804,  the  copious  collections  of  honey 
v/hich  liad  been  made  during  summer,  had  entirely 
disappeared,   and    the   moths   were   uncommonly 
abundant.     The  owners  of  a  number  of  hives  re- 
solving to  protect  them  from  further  pillage,  closed 
their  entrances  with  tin  gratings,  wlieie  the  aper- 
tures were  jiroportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bees,  on 
the  ITih   of  Septend)er ;  but  not  having  enough 
lor  the  whole,  two  were  left  unsecured.     It  was 
seen  next  morning  on  examination,  that,  during 
the  night,  the  bees  themselves  had  taken  the  ne- 
cessary precautions,  by  contracting  the  entrances 
of  their  hives,  so  as  to   make   them  quite  sale 
against  invasion.    Each  was  completely  blockaded 
by  a  wall,  composed  of  old   wax  and  farina,  in 
which  the  bees  had  taken  care  to  leave  apertures 
corresponding  to  their  own  size  :  two,  that  would 
prevent  above  two  bees  passing  at  a  time,  were 
fashioned  like  inverted  arches;  a  third  was  broad 
enough  in  front  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  several 
bees  at  once,  but  so  low,  that  they  were  obliged  (o 
lean  over  on  one  side  to  get  through.     All  the 
other  hives  proved,  on  inspection,  to  be  construct- 
ed in  the  same  way,  even  where  provided  with 
the  tin  gratings.     In  other  instances,  the  bees  had 
const!  acted  a  double  wall  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  with  covered  galleries,  so  narrow,  that  no 
more  than  a  single   bee  could   pass:   fifty-three 
swarms  began  ttiese  operations  in  the  course  of 
the  same  night.     Bees,  when  attacked  by  plun- 
derers of  their  own  species,  have  been  known  to 
adopt  similar  precautions.     On  the  9ih  of  july, 
1S04,  an  observer  having  found  some  of  those,  be- 
longing to  a  neighboring  hive,  lying  dead  on  the 
board  of  a  sv.'arm  that  they  had  come  to  pillage, 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  latter.     On  the 
11th  of  the  month,  they  had  built  up  their  en- 
trance, leaving  only  two  apertures  at  the  part  high- 
est above  the  board,  which  would  admit  no  more 
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than  one  bee  at  a  time  :  they  were  thus  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  iheir  enemies,  and  couici  he 
suliu'iently  guarded  by  two  workers.  But,  in  the 
sequel,  lliey  were  enlarged,  and  on  tlie  2'ind.  they 
would  have  allowed  two  or  three  bees  to  pass  at 
once.  "Was  this,"  tlie  observer  asks,  "because 
they  were  sensible  oCiiaving  drones  among  them, 
for  which  these  openiuL^^  were  too  small  V  No 
farina  being  in  the  country  at  liiat  period,  the  be^s 
had  built  their  wall  ol'  pure  wax  laken  Irom  the 
edges  of  their  combs.  In  a  subsequent  forlifica- 
tion  erected  during  September,  they  used  iarina 
along  with  the  wax  employed  in  it.  It  is  inifior- 
tant  to  atlend  to  the  circumstances  which  we  have 
now  exposed,  (or  they  demonstrate  the  precise 
plan  that  should  be  Ibllowed  by  a  cultivator  in  pro- 
tecting his  hives.  As  tlie  seasons  of  danger  ap- 
proach, he  ought  himself  to  diminish  their  en- 
trances, an  expedient  which  will  prove  the  chiel' 
means  of  security.  During  the  period  of  swarm- 
ing, they  should  be  left  altogether  free,  but  after 
that  time,  they  must  be  contracted.  When  in 
danger  of  being  pillaged  by  their  neighbors,  there 
may  be  only  two  apertures,  each  so  large  as  to  al- 
low two  or  three  bees  to  pass :  and  in  countries 
where  their  great  enemy,  the  sphynx  atropos, 
abounds,  the  apertures,  when  the  chief  collection 
of  honey  takes  place,  must  be  made  very  low,  that 
this  insect  may  be  excluded.  Some  observers 
liave  used  a  longitudinal  or  triangular  cover  of  the 
entrance,  turning  by  one  corner  on  a  pivot;  by 
sinij)ly  elevating  or  depressing  which,  the  access 
was  impeded  or  lacilitated.  An  intelligent  natu- 
ralist recommends  adapting  a  slider,  containing 
various  apertures,  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive: 
merely  by  shifting  it  alonir,  those  suitable  to  the 
diH'erent  seasons  and  conditions  will  be  presented 
I'ov  the  exit  of  the  bees. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  the  necessity  of 
frequently  inspecting  hives  is  evident ;  not  by  tear- 
ing them  h'oin  the  boards,  as  is  usually  done,  to 
the  manifest  destruction  of  the  combs  and  derange- 
ment of  tlie  whole  colon_v,  but  by  examining  the 
entrance  with  caution,  and  by  using  hives  of  such 
a  construction  that  part  ol"  them  opens  to  expose 
what  is  contained  witliin.  An  apparatus  of  the 
description  proposed  by  Bergman,  should  be  kept 
for  weighing  the  hives  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
increase  or  diminution  may  be  known.  This  con- 
sists of  a  steelyard  hung  to  a  small  frame;  ii-om 
one  arm  of  the  steelyard  the  hive  is  suspended  by 
three  sliirht  chains,  and  a  weight  shifi^  along  the 
other.  The  common  iron  spring  steelyards  may 
be  conveniently  employed,  providing  their  accu- 
racy has  been  previously  ascertainsd. 

"When  seasons  are  peculiarly  unfavorable  for 
the  secretion  of  honey,  sometimes,  we  have  said, 
a  whole  swarm  may  perish  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer. Then,  or  when  they  are  deprived  of  too 
great  a  portion  of  their  hone}',  it  becomes  the  cul- 
tivator's care  to  supply  the  deficiency.  There  are 
various  methods  of  doing  so,  always  regulating 
the  supply  by  the  number  of  bees  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere.  The  hive  may  be 
placed  above  a  section  of  another  hive  containing 
several  combs  with  honey ;  or  combs  may  be  laid 
on  the  boards  of  the  hive  before  the  entrance, 
which  is  less  to  be  recommended  from  exposing 
the  bees  and  their  provisions  to  the  invasion  of 
strangers.  Syrup  of  sugar,  treacle,  and  other 
sweet  substances,  may  be  given  them  as  food,  in- 


troducing their  allowance  every  afternoon  in  nut- 
shells, or  in  a  vessel  wiih  a  grated  coverinir,  by  an 
opening  in  the  back  of  the  hive.  Unless  the  sup- 
ply be  daily  administered,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  preserve  the  bees;  and  by  admitting  of  longer 
intervals,  the  most  skillLi!  cultivators  have  lailed. 
A  practical  operator  inlbrms  us,  that  he  takes  an 
oblong  box,  in  one  end  of  which  is  a  reservoir  con- 
taining lioiiey,  that  is  allowed  to  flow  iVom  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  under  a  thin  float  buoyed 
up  by  cork.  This  float  has  many  small  perlbra- 
lions,  through  which  the  bees  standing  on  it  sup- 
ply themselves  with  the  honey.  There  is  one 
iiole  in  ihe  side  of  the  box,  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  enirance  of  the  hive,  (or  admitting  the  bees 
above  the  float,  and  anoiher  on  the  opposiie  side, 
which  is  opened  at  pleasure,  to  allow  them  to  es- 
cape, should  the  box  be  too  much  crowded.  The 
lid  of  the  box  is  a  glass  pane.  On  pouring  honey 
into  the  reservoir,  the  float  rises,  whence  there 
should  not  be  such  a  quantity  as  to  raise  it  close  to 
the  lid  or  pane  above.  The  box  is  about  ten 
inches  long,  (bur  broad,  two  and  a  half  deep,  and 
the  reservoir  is  an  inch  wide.  When  used,  the 
hole  in  the  side  is  to  be  placed  close  to  the  entrance 
of  the  hive,  which  must  be  gently  rapped  on  if  the 
bees  do  not  immediately  find  the  way  down.  It 
is  entertaining  to  observe  bees  accustomed  to  be 
It^d  in  this  manner,  watching  the  approach  of  the 
feeder  ;  when  the  ordinary  time  draws  near,  they 
rush  down  to  the  l)ox  the  moment  that  it  is  put  on 
I  he  board,  and  alter  speedily  filling  themselves 
they  return  to  the  hive,  from  which  they  very  soon 
come  back  for  a  second  supply.  By  throwing  a 
little  fine  flour  on  those  leavmg.the  box,  it  wilfbe 
seen  that  they  can  fill  themselves  in  three  minutes, 
and  are  absent  not  above  five.  One  convenience 
that  attends  feeding  in  such  a  box,  is  the  exclusion 
of  stranger  bees  ;  as  the  sole  communication  with 
the  interior  is  from  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  Se- 
veral practical  operators  recommend  a  mixture  of 
sugar  and  small  beer  as  food,  which  we  should 
warn  01  hers  to  be  cautious  of  adopting,  as  they 
will  find  honey  or  syruj)  quiie  adequate  to  their 
purpose.  It  is  mainiained  that  fluit  may  likewise 
be  presented  to  bees  lor  feeding  them. 

Supposing,  by  a  concurrence  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  hive  is  well  provided  with  bees; 
that  they  are  protected  (rom  enemies,  their  collec- 
tions ample,  and  their  brood  abundant ;  the  culti- 
vator has  to  watch  it  strictly  during  the  summer 
season  when  swarming  takes  place  ;  it  is  only  du- 
ring the  warmer  wcaiiier  that  bees  swarm,  on  fine 
days,  and  when  the  heavens  are  unclouded  :  if  the 
sun  be  overcast,  they  hesitate  to  depart,  awaiting 
the  moment  when  he  shines  forth  in  full  lustre. 
Though  what  are  called  precursors  cannot  be  de- 
pended on,  as  we  have  shown,  they  are  not  to  be 
altogether  nefrlecieil ;  and  in  attending  to  them 
the  time  of  swarming  will  scarcely  be  overlooked. 
It  is  commonly  between  ten  and  three  o'clock, 
sometimes  a  little  eatlier  or  later,  that  a  swarm 
leaves  Ihe  hive,  during  which  interval  the  owner 
should  be  on  the  watch  lo  follow  it.  A  sudden 
buzzing  is  heard,  the  bees  are  seen  in  innumerable 
mulntudes  traversing  the  air  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions, and  the  entrance  of  the  hive  soon  appears 
deserted.  After  wandering  about  for  some  mi- 
nutes, they  are  generally  seen  in  small  clusters,  on 
some  neighboring  shrub  or  tree,  which  gradually 
unite  round  the  queen,  and  all  iire  eollccicd  together 
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in  a  sinojie  heap.  Iftlicyrige  high  in  the  air,  it 
frequently  indicates  tlieir  inclination  to  take  a  long 
fliijiit,  which  is  usually  endt-avored  to  t)e  checked 
by  beating  pans,  ringing  bells,  and  throwing  dust 
or  sand  among  thetn.  The  ibriner  can  have  lit- 
tle influence  ;  it  it  does  operate,  it  may  be  by  pro- 
ducing a  plight  concussion  ot"  the  air,  which, 
alarming  the  bees  in  the  same  way  as  thunder, 
may  induce  them  to  settle  ;  but  the  discharge  of  a 
fowling  [)iece  would  have  much  more  edect. 
Bees  are  conceived  to  mistake  the  dust  and  sand 
lor  rain,  which  they  greatly  dread  ;  and  we  olien 
observe  them  hasiening  to  the  hive  on  the  ap- 
proach ol'  a  shower,  or  when  the  sky  becomes 
cloudy.  Notwithstanding  every  effort  to  retain 
Ihem,  they  sometimes  rise  very  high,  fly  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  are  irrecoverably  lost.  As  they  are 
said  to  fly  in  a  straight  line  alter  having  taken  their 
direction,  they  must  be  pursued,  as  there  is  no 
other  method  of  discovering  where  they  alisht. 
The  place  of  their  settling  is  extremely  uncertain. 
Bonner  says  they  will  fly  (i)ur  miles  to  "take  [)osses- 
Bion  of  a  dead  hive,  and  affirms,  that  he  has  seen 
a  swarm  go  into  a  living  one  that  stood  in  the 
same  apiary.  11"  they  alight  in  an  accessible 
place,  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  for  example,  after 
allowing  them  to  settle  completely,  it  must  be 
gently  cut  ofl  and  laid  on  the  ground,  and  a  clean 
hive  supported  on  two  slicks  put  over  it,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a  sheet  or  large  table  cloth. 
The  bees  will  soon  ascend  into  the  liive,  and  im- 
mediately begin  working:  late  in  the  evening, 
when  all  is  quiet  wiihin,  the  hive  is  to  be  trans- 
ported to  its  station  in  the  apiary.  Wlien  the  cul- 
tivator can,  by  any  device,  catch  the  queen  and 
put  her  into  the  hive,  all  the  bees  will  quickly  fol- 
low. This  is  more  essential  to  attempt,  when  the 
place  where  the  swarm  has  settled  is  of  difficult 
access;  such  as  flying  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  or 
the  cleft  of  a  tree.  Then  it  is  far  from  easy  to  dis- 
lodge the  bees,  which  is,  in  the  majority  ol  cases, 
Ihe  sole  method  of  recovering  them  ;  as  we  can 
hardly  sanction  the  liillowing  method  recommend- 
ed by  Bonner:  "The  owner  should  make  as 
much  room  as  possible  to  get  his  hand  introduced, 
so  as  to  pull  them  out  by  handluls,  and  put  them 
into  an  empty  hive."  Bees  very  quickly  com- 
mence working  even  in  the  most  exposed  and  un- 
sheltered situations,  unless  removed  to  a  hive. 
The  operator  should  be  provided  with  a  dress  to 
protect  him  from  the  stings  of  the  bees:  the  best 
expedient  is  to  have  a  close  leaiher  jacket  and 
trowsers  ;  tiie  head  and  face  covered,  and  goijgles 
of  gauze  to  save  the  eyes.  Bees  are  less  disposed 
to  sting  during  their  swarming  than  at  all  other 
limes;  and  there  have  been  instances  of  their 
settling  01!  a  person's  head  unattended  by  inconve- 
nience. We  have  an  authentic  account  of  this 
ii"om  Thorley.  "In  the  year  1717,"  he  observes, 
"one  of  my  swarms  settled  among  the  close  twisied 
branches  ol'  a  codling  tree  ;  and  not  to  be  got  into 
a  hive  without  help,  my  maid  servant,  being  in  the 
garden,  ottered  her  assistance  to  hold  the  hive 
while  1  dislodged  the  bees.  Having  never  been 
acquainted  with  bees,  she  put  a  linen  cloth  over 
her  head  and  shoulders,  to  guard  and  secure  her 
from  their  swords.  A  few  of  the  bees  fell  into  the 
hive,  some  upon  the  ground,  but  the  main  body 
upon  the  cloth  which  covered  her  upper  garments. 
I  took  the  hive  out  of  her  liands,  wlien  she  cried 
out  the  bees  were  got  under  tlie  covering,  and 


crowding  up  towards  her  breast  and  face,  which 
put  her  into  a  trembling  posture.  When  I  per- 
ceived the  veil  was  of  no  farther  service,  she  gave 
me  leave  to  remove  it :  tliis  done,  a  most  aflecting 
spectacle  presented  itself  to  the  view  of  all  the 
company,  filling  me  with  the  deepest  distress  and 
concern,  as  [  thought  myself  the  unhappy  instru- 
ment of  drawing  her  into  so  imminent  hazard  of 
her  lilij.  Had  she  enraged  them,  all  resistance 
had  been  vain,  and  nothing  less  than  her  lile 
would  have  atoned  lor  the  otiisnce.  I  spared  not 
to  use  all  the  arguments  I  could  think  of,  and  using 
the  most  aliectionate  intreaties  ;  begging  her,  with 
all  the  earnestness  in  my  power,  to  stand  her 
ground  and  keep  her  present  posture  ;  in  order  to 
which  I  gave  her  encouragement  to  hope  for  a  full 
discharge  from  her  disagreeable  companions.  1 
began  to  search  among  them  lor  the  queen,  now 
got  in  a  great  body  upon  her  breast,  about  her 
neck,  and  up  to  her  ciiin.  I  immediately  seized 
her,  taking  her  from  among  the  crowd,  with  some 
of  the  commons  in  company  with  her,  and  put 
them  together  into  the  hive.  Here  1  watched  her 
for  some  time,  and,  as  1  did  not  observe  that  she 
came  out,  1  conceived  an  expectation  of  seeing  the 
whole  body  quickly  abandon  their  settlement ;  but 
instead  of  thiit,  1  soon  observed  them  gathering 
closer  together,  without  the  least  siijnal  lor  depart- 
ing. Ujjon  this  1  immediately  reflected,  that  ei- 
ther there  must  be  another  sovereign,  or  that  the 
same  was  relumed.  I  directly  commenced  a  se- 
cond search,  and  in  a  short  time,  with  a  most 
agreeable  surprise,  found  a  second,  or  ihe  same. 
She  strove  by  entering  liirther  into  the  crowd,  to 
escape  me,  but  I  reconducted  her  with  a  great 
number  of  the  populace  into  the  hive.  And  now 
the  melancholy  scene  begun  to  change,  to  one  in- 
fiiiiiely  more  agreeable  and  pleasani.  The  bees 
missing  their  queen,  began  to  dislodge  and  repair 
to  the  hive  ;  crowding  into  it  in  multitudes,  and  in 
the  greatest  hurry  imaginal)le ;  and  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  minutes  the  maid  had  not  one  sin- 
gle bee  about  her,  neither  had  she  so  much  fis  one 
sting,  a  small  number  of  which  would  have  quickly 
stopped  her  breadth." 

Supposing  that  the  cultivator  desires  to  augment 
the  number  of  his  hives,  without  awaiting  the  pe- 
riod when  swarming  naturally  ensues;  or  that  its 
operation  is  checked  by  the  uncertainties  of  wea- 
ther, predominant  in  our  climate  above  all  others, 
he  may  resort  to  the  expedient  of  obtaining  arii- 
ficial  swarms.  Several  young  queens  originate  at 
once  in  a  hive;  and  the  production  of  two  ia 
sometimes  so  immediate,  that  although  both  can- 
not survive  together,  theyco:ne  off  in  the  same 
swarm.  As,  by  M.  Shiruch's  discovery,  bees  hav- 
ing lost  the  queen  can  procure  ihemsidves  anoth- 
er, providing  there  be  worker's  brood  in  the 
combs,  we  can  at  [deasure  rear  successive  queens 
simply  by  removing  the  fiist.  li'  a  hive  is  strong 
enough,  iherelcire,  it  may  be  divided  in  two  ;  one- 
hall"  will  reiain  the  old  queen,  and  the  other  will 
not  be  long  of  obtaining  a  young  one.  Shirach 
directs,  that  the  appeaance  of  brood  in  a  hive 
containing  a  ([ueen  is  to  be  ascertained,  which  is 
always  about  the  time  that  the  trees  are  in  blos- 
som, or  a  little  later  in  Britain.  Three  or  four 
pieces  of  cond),  with  the  brood,  are  to  be  cut  out 
of  the  hive,  and  placed  in  a  rack-work  adapted  in 
another  hive  in  the  same  position  as  in  that  from 
which  they  came,  and  three  or  four  hundred  bees 
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must  be  conMned  aloriir  with  it;  nnleps  the  hive,  be 
veiy  iar<re,  ih^y  phould  not  be  numerous  ;  vind  sf- 
ven  or  eight  iumdred  will  always  prove  more  than 
suificieni.  Nearly  filieen  days  beu);i:  requisiie  lor 
the  |)rodiiclioii  ol'a  queen,  as  murh  honey  should 
be  sup])lied  every  two  days  as  will  serve  lor  sub- 
sistin;^  the  bees.  The  hive  is  then  to  lie  closed  up 
and  transported  to  a  place  where  the  temperature 
is  moderate.  Violent  agitation  ensues  among  the 
bees  whenever  they  discover  that  they  are  im[)ri- 
soned,  and  the  tunmlt  becomes  stiH  greater  on 
their  ascertaini.ig  that  their  soverei<rn  is  no  lonirer 
with  them.  Silence  succeeds,  which  is  next  lol- 
jovved  by  greater  noise  and  contusion  than  what 
attends  swarming.  Immediately  afterwards  a  new- 
operation  begins,  and  fiom  the  second  day  the 
construction  of  a  royal  cell  is  seen.  The  confine- 
ment of  the  bees  must  be  protracted  some  days  ; 
but  the  (burlh  or  filth,  the  hive  may  be  carried  mto 
a  garden,  and  the  piisoners  allowed  to  escape. 
Their  eagerness  to  do  so  is  such,  that  hardly  one 
remains  in  the  hive;  however,  in  two  hours  lliey 
return  to  it  again.  The  entrance  must  si  ill  be 
closed  at  niuht,  and  the  hive  carried  into  a  house, 
unless  the  fineness  of  the  vveatlier  admits  of  it  be- 
ing left  without,  [f '.he  operator,  on  openintr  the 
hive,  finds  the  brood  hatched,  and  the  royal  cells 
well  advanced,  he  should  transler  the  whole  along 
with  the  bees  into  a  dwelling  of  greater  cajmcity, 
provided  a  small  box  has  been  used  with  three  or 
ibur  combs  of  white  wax  fixed  near  the  top,  that 
the  interior  may  resemble  a  hive  containing  work 
already  commenced.  Should  the  queen  be  hatch- 
ed, it  will  lacllitate  the  operation  if  she  can  be 
transferred  to  the  new  dwelling:  and  thus  the  ar- 
tificial swarm  is  Ibrmed.  It  is  ilitTicuIt  lo  perform 
this  operation  with  the  common  straw  hives  ;  but 
an  expert  person  may  accomplish  it  by  means 
similar  to  those  adopted  in  robbing  the  bees  of 
their  provisions.  Here  the  use  of  (he  book  or  leaf 
hive  is  especially  demonstrated  ;  lor  it  attbrds  fa- 
cilities in  Ibrmmg  artificial  swarms  infinitely  sur- 
passing any  others  that  have  yet  been  devised. 
Under  the  conditions  above  specified,  of  brood  and 
population,  the  leaf  hive  is  to  be  gently  separated 
in  the  middle,  and  two  empty  frames  insinuated 
between  the  halves.  The  queen  must  then  be 
Bought  for  in  one  oi'lhe  halves,  and  a  mark  put  on 
her,  in  order  to  avoid  mistake.  Should  she  by 
chance  remain  in  the  divisibn  with  most  brood,  she 
is  to  be  translerred  to  the  other  containing  less, 
that  the  bees  may  have  every  chance  of  obtain- 
ing another  lemale.  Next,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
nect the  halves  together  by  a  cord  lied  tight  around 
them  ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  place  them  on 
the  same  board  which  the  hive  previously  occu- 
pied. The  old  entrance,  now  become  useless,  will 
be  shut  up  ;  but  as  each  half  requires  a  new  one, 
these  ought  to  be  made  at  the  extremities  of  the 
two  divisions,  on  purpose  to  be  as  far  asunder  as 
possible.  Both,  however,  should  not  be  made  on 
the  same  day.  The  bees  in  the  half  deprived  of 
the  queen,  ought  to  be  confined  twenty-lour  hours, 
and  no  opening  made  before  the  lapse  of  that 
time,  except  lor  the  admission  of  air;  otherwise 
they  would  soon  search  lor  the  queen,  and  inliilli- 
bly  find  her  in  the  other  division.  Rut  provided 
twenty-four  hours  be  sufficient  to  make  them  for- 
get their  queen,  this  will  not  happen.  When  all 
cirsumstances  are  favorable,  the  bees  in  the  divi- 
sion wanting  the  queen  will  begin  to  labor  in  pro- 


curing another;  and  about  fifteen  days  afier  the 
operation,  as  belbre  observed,  their  lo!:S  will  be  re- 
|)aired.  "The  young  lemale  they  have  reared," 
according  to  Hul)er,  "soon  issues  liirih  to  seek  im- 
[jiegnalion,  and  in  two  days  commences  the  lay- 
injr  of  workers'  eggs.  Nothing  more  is  wanting 
to  the  bees  of  her  division,  and  the  success  of  the 
ariificial  swarm  is  ensured."  The  time  of  resort- 
ing 10  ihis  expedient  is,  when  the  males  are  about 
to  originate  or  actually  exist :  if  attempted  earlier, 
the  bees  will  be  discouraged  by  the  sterility  of  their 
young  female.  The  structure  of  the  leaf  hive 
enables  us  easily  to  ascertain  the  concurrence  of 
the  necessary  conditions  ;  for  by  simply  opening 
the  li-ames  successively,  their  whole  contents  are 
expo-ed  to  view. 

Should  the  original  queen  be  accidentally  lost  or 
destroyed,  the  cultivator  has  still  another  means  of 
preserving  the  vvh.ole  colony,  which,  desiitute  of 
workers'  brood,  would  infiillibly  perish,  by  substi- 
tuiiuij  a  new  one  in  her  place.  Bees  are  not  im- 
mediately sensible  of  the  loss  or  removal  of  their 
queen  :  their  labors  are  uninterrupted  ;  they  watch 
over  the  young,  and  perform  their  ordinary  occu- 
pations. But  m  a  lew  hours  agitation  arises  ;  all 
appears  a  scene  of  tumult  in  the  hive  ;  a  singular 
humming  is  heard;  the  workers  desert  their  young, 
and  rush  with  delirious  imf)etuosity  over  tlie  sur- 
liAce  of  the  combs.  Then  they  discover  that  their 
queen  is  no  longer  among  them.  There  ran  be 
no  (luesiion  that  this  airitation  is  the  consequence 
of  bees  having  lost  their  queen  ;  for  should  she 
have  been  intentionally  removeil,  tranquillity  re- 
turns on  restoring  her.  and,  what  is  very  singular, 
she  is  recoiinized.  If  a  stranger  queen  be  intro- 
duced after  ihe  reigning  one  is  lost  or  taken  awav, 
the  agitation  continues;  the  stranger  is  surrounded, 
seized,  and  kept  captive  by  the  bees  in  an  impene- 
trable cluster,  where  she  usually  dies  either  of 
hunger  or  from  the  privation  of  air.  If  eighteen 
hours  elapse,  the  stranger  is  at  first  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  but  wiih  less  rigor;  the  bees  gra- 
dually disperse,  and  she  is  at  last  libeiated.  But 
should  there  be  an  interval  of  Ivventy-fbur  hours 
after  the  loss  of  the  original  queen  before  the  stran- 
ger one  is  substituted,  '*she  will  be  well  received," 
to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  author,  "and  reign 
from  the  moment  of  her  introduction  into  the  hive." 
On  this  head,  which  it  is  extremely  important  for 
the  cultivator  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with,  we 
are  indebted  to  Huber  lor  some  interesting  experi- 
ments. On  the  15th  of  April,  he  introduced  a  fer- 
tile queen,  eleven  uionihs  old,  into  a  glass  hive, 
where  the  bees,  having  been  24  hours  deprived  of 
their  queen,  had  already  begun  to  construct  twelve 
royal  cells.  Immediately  on  placing  the  stranger 
female  on  a  comb,  the  bees  in  the  vicinity  touched 
her  with  their  anteiuicP,  and  passing  their  trunks 
over  every  part  of  her  body,  supplied  her  with 
honey.  These  then  gave  place  to  others,  by  which 
she  was  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  All 
vibrated  iheir  wings  at  once,  and  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  circle  "around  their  sovereiirn."  Hence 
resulteil  a  kind  of  agitation,  which  gradually  com- 
municated to  the  workers  situated  on  the  same  side 
of  Ihe  comb,  and  induced  them  to  come  and  see 
what  was  going  on.  Soon  arriving,  they  broke 
through  the  circle  formed  by  the  fiist  of  their  com- 
panions, approached  the  (|ueep,  touched  her  with 
the  antenna?,  and  gave  her  honey.  After  this 
little  ceremony,  they  retired,  and,  standing  behind 
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tlie  other?,  enlai-freJ  ihe  circle.  There  they  vi- 
brated their  vviiigrf,  and  buzzed  as  if  experiencing 
some  very  agreeable  sensation.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  queen  began  to  move  from  lier  origi- 
nal [)osilion,  when  the  bees,  so  far  from  opposing 
her,  o|)ened  the  circle  at  that  part  towards  wliich 
she  turned,  and  Ibrmed  a  guard  around.  VVIiile 
such  incidents  occurred  on  the  t-uriiice  of  the  comb 
where  ihe  queen  stood,  all  was  quiet  on  the  oiher 
side.  Here  ihe  workers  apparently  were  ignorant 
of  the  queen's  arrival  in  the  hive.  They  labored 
with  great  activity  at  the  royal  cells,  as  if  still  ig- 
norant ihat  ihey  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  them  ; 
they  watched  over  the  royal  larvo",  supplied  them 
with  jelly,  and  the  like.  "Rut  Ihe  queen  having  at 
leniiih  repaired  to  this  side,  she  was  received  wilh 
the'same  respect  by  the  bees  as  she  had  expe- 
rienced lirom  their  companions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  comb.  They  encompassed  her,  gave  her  ho- 
ney, and  touched  her  with  their  antenna';  and 
what  proved  better  that  they  treated  her  as  a  mo- 
ther, was  their  immediately  desisting  from  work 
at  the  royal  cells  ;  they  removed  the  worms,  and 
devoured  the  food  collected  around  them.  "From 
that  moment  the  queen  was  recognized  by  all  her 
people,  and  conducted  herself  in  this  new  habita- 
tion as  if  it  had  been  her  native  hive."  Thus 
when  bees  have  had  time  to  Ibrget  their  own 
queen,  they  receive  one  substituted  lor  her  with 
greater  interest,  or,  perhaps,  with  more  conspicu- 
ous demonstrations  ol"  it.  The  cultivator  must, 
therelore,  carefully  [jractisc  one  of  two  things  when 
a  queen  is  wanting  in  any  of  his  hives;  he  has 
either  to  procure  a  new  one  by  supplying  the  bees 
wilh  brood  comb,  whereby  the  loss  will  be  repaired 
in  about  iourteen  or  Iifteen  days,  or  he  must  sub- 
stitute some  supernumerary  queen,  in  which  case 
the  impending  evils  will  be  completely  averted  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

If  two  clusters  of  bees  form  in  swarming,  and 
remain  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other, 
it  shows  that  two  queens  have  left  the  hive  at  the 
same  time.     But  no  single  swarm  being  too  large, 
it  is  necessary,  tor  the  welfare  of  the  comnmniiy, 
that  one  of  the  queens  be  sought  lor,  and  sacri- 
ficed, on  which  the  whole  bees  will  unite.     There 
are  other  situations  when  it  is  also  beneficial  to 
join  two  or  more  swarms  together;  such  as  when 
they  are  weak  on  leaving  their  hives  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  or  are  sparingly  provisioned  or  peopled 
towards  winter.     Numbers,  we  repeat,   indepen- 
dent of  affording  a  better  security  against  externa! 
enemies,  and  in  promoting   the   general  activity, 
are  more  calculated  in  society  to  resist  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.     Those  persons,  therelore, 
who  cultivate  bees  solely  for  the  sake  of  profit,  es- 
timate according  to  the  weight  of  a  hive  whether 
it  be  sulficiently  strong.     Hives  under  l()ur  pounds, 
being  supposed  to  contain  about  20,000  bees,  are 
rejected  ;  but  Bonner  atitirms,  that  one  consisting 
of  15,000  will  do  well,  providing  the  season  be  not 
far  advanced.     The  reader  will   not   forget  what 
we  have  observed  of  the  discrepancies  among  na- 
turalists concerning  the  number  of  bees  in  a  given 
weight.     The  last  mentioned  author,  who  was  a 
practical  operator  in  uniting  swarms,  directs,  that 
the  mouths  of  two  hives,  the  lower  one  full  and 
the  higher  empty,  are  to  be  applied  to  each  other, 
and  a  sheet,  or  large  cloth,  put  round  them.    "The 
undermost  hive  nmst  then  be  rapped  with  both 
hands,  in  the  manner  a  drum  is  beat ;  rapping 


chiefly  on  those  parts  of  the  hive  to  which  the 
edges  of  the  comb  are  fixed,  and  avoiding  the 
parts  opposite  to  ihe  sides  of  the  combs,  lest  they 
should  be  loosened,  and,  by  falling  together,  crush 
the  bees  between  them,  as  well  as  the  young  in 
the  cells.  The  more  bees  there  are,  the  sooner 
will  they  run  into  the  new  hive  ;  for  the  concussion 
of  ihe  hive  by  rapping  alarms  them  as  an  earth- 
(juake  alarms  mankind,  and  they  run  to  the  upper 
hive  in  search  of  a  saliir  habitation.  When  the 
bees  are  thus  removed  into  the  new  hive,  it  may 
be  placed  where  ihe  old  one  stood,  which  will  col- 
lect all  the  bees  together,  and  within  ten  minutes 
the  bees  will  begui  working  as  leisurely  as  any 
natural  swarm."  By  this  means  the  under  hive 
will  he  lelt  quite  empty,  and  another  may  be  sub- 
stituted, in  order  that  three  swarms  shall  be  united. 
Clusters  of  bees  may  also  be  introduced  into  a 
hive  to  strengthen  it,  and  they  are  generally  re- 
ceived without  fighting.  While  the  bees  are 
very  active,  ihe  places  of  a  strong  and  a  weak 
swarn)  may  he  interchanged  ;  the  number  of  the 
former  which  are  out  being  much  greater,  will  re- 
turn to  the  latter  as  their  own  dwelling,  and  thus 
strengilien  it.  There  is  likewise  an  easy  and 
simple  method  of  uniling  swarms,  which  consists 
in  spreading  a  cloth  at  night  on  the  ground,  close 
to  a  hive  where  two  new  swarms  are  to  be  joined. 
One  of  them  is  to  be  brought,  and  put  on  a  stick 
laid  across  the  cloth,  when,  giving  their  hive  a 
smart  blow,  they  will  drop  down  in  a  cluster. 
This  done,  and  the  empty  liive  thrown  aside,  the 
other  should  be  expeditiously  taken  from  its  board, 
and  set  over  the  bees,  which  will  speedily  ascend 
into  it,  and  unile  with  its  inhabitants.  By  the 
means  here  described,  a  swarm  may  be  increased 
to  any  given  extent.  Bonner  assures  us,  that  his 
mode  may  be  practised  in  the  middle  ol' the  day 
with  little  danger,  and  that  he  has  taken  off  four 
swarms  in  one  forenoon  without  a  single  sting. 

It  is  ungrateful  to  reflect,  that,  after  all  our  care 
in  watching  the  progress  of  bees,  in  screening 
them  from  injury,  added  to  our  admiration  of  their 
singular  industry,  we  must  at  once  sacrifice  so 
many  thousand  lives  in  order  to  come  at  their 
stores.  Yet  such  is  the  general,  though  perni- 
cious practice  ;  and  whole  colonies,  which,  in  an- 
other year,  would  send  forth  tens  of  thousands 
equally  industrious  as  themselves,  are  utterly  ex- 
tirpated. The  mode  of  doing  so  is  well  known. 
When  the  hives  cease  to  increase  in  weight,  or, 
rather,  when  they  begin  to  grow  lighter,  a  hole  is 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  some  rags  dipped  in  melted 
brimstone  being  inserted  in  the  clefts  of  twigs 
stuck  into  the  earth,  the  matches  are  kindleil,  and 
putting  the  hive  above  them,  the  bees  arc  quickly 
sufiocatcd,  and  fall  down  in  a  heap.  Some  au- 
thors strenuously  defend  this  practice,  contending, 
that  all  expedients  to  save  the  bees  are  both  diffi- 
cult and  precarious,  and  that  they  do  not  produce 
the  same  advantages.  We  conceive  that  its  fa- 
cility, combined  with  inveterate  adherence  to  es- 
tablished customs,  has  proved  a  strong  recommen- 
dalion.  But  the  majority  of  modern  cultivators 
are  disposed  to  preserve  the  bees,  while  they  share 
their  collections.  Towards  the  end  of  September, 
when  all  the  Mowers  have  faded,  when  there  is  lit- 
tle brood  in  the  combs,  and  the  bees  are  beginning 
to  consume  the  honey  lliey  have  laid  up,  they 
may  he  frightened  out  of  the  liive  by  beating  on 
it,  and  the  combs  then  safely  taken  away.    This, 
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however,  would  reduce  the  owner  to  the  necessity  I  are  not  torpid  in  that  season,  provided  they  be  nu- 
of  feedinrr  them  durini?  v/iutor,  whence  an  earlier    merous,  and   then   they  chisler  together  towards 


season  is  generally  chosen  for  it,  that  the  bees  may 
still  have  time  to  lay  in  winter  provender.     The 
highest  part  of  a  hive  being  always  filled  first, 
und  with   honey  of  the  finest  quality,  it  may  be 
talven  in  the  midst  of  summer  if  the  bees  are  kept 
in  boxes,  simply  by  removing   the  upper  one,  and 
substituting  another  below,  if  that  be  required.    As 
every  comb  is   seen  in  the  leal  hive,  any  one  of 
the  whole  can  be  removed  at  will,  and   new  divi- 
sions inserted.     The  stores  of  the  bees  should  be 
moderately  partitiojied  with  ihem,  and  due  regard 
always  paid   to   the  advancement  of  the  season, 
and  the  state  o/'  the  atmosphere.     We  cannot  tell 
how  much  they  will  produce.     Thorley  declares, 
that,  in  some  summers,  he   has  taken  two  boxes 
fiom   the  hive,  each  containing  thirty  pounds  of 
honey.      We   hear  of  hives   weighing  seventy, 
eighty,  or  even  a  hundred  pounds;  but  these   bear 
no  comparison  vviih   what  JM.   Duhamel   relates. 
A  clergyman  in  France,  who  had   placed   a  well 
stocked  hive  over  an  inverted  tub  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  obtained  no  less  than  420  pounds  of  ho- 
ney and  six  of  wax  from  it.     The  cultivator  should 
know  the  exact  weight  of  his  hives,  and  mark  their 
gradual  increase  or  diminution,  which  will  enable 
him  to  ascertain  the  proper  time  of  taking  the  ho- 
ney.    Bonner  judiciously  observes,  that  "the  har- 
vest of  honey,  like  that  of  corn,  is  earlier  or  later, 
more  plentiful  or  scarce,  in  different  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather  and  the  climate,  and  the  vari- 
ety of  the   seasons  and  situations."     Sometimes 
he  has  known  a  hive  become  gradually  lighter  al- 
ter the  first  week   of  August;  at  other  times,  in 
favorable  weather,  hives  situated  near  heath  have 
contitmed  working  actively  during  the  whole   of 
August,  and  the  greaic'r  part  of  September,  and 
daily  became  heavier. 

Of  the  practical  separation  of  honey  and  wax 
we  need  say  little,  as  it  is  universally  understood 
by  those  who  cultivate  bees  for  profit.  That  ho- 
ney which  is  most  fluid,  and  runs  most  easily  from 
the  comb,  is  considered  the  best  and  finest.  To 
promote  the  separation  of  the  rest,  the  combs 
should  be  cut  into  very  small  portions,  and  ex- 
posed before  a  fire,  to  render  the  honey  more  liquid; 
the  product  will  be  honey  of  the  second  degree  of 
fineness;  and  the  remainder  should  be  heated  still 
more  in  a  vessel  over  a  Ore,  and  then  squeezed 
through  a  canvas  hag,  which  will  produce  a 
coarser  kind,  well  adapted  for  feeding  bees.  It  fa- 
cilitates the  operation,  to  erect  a  stage  of  three  or 
four  sieves,  one  always  finer  than  the  other  from 
the  top,  and  in  a  short  time  the  separation  is  ef- 
fected. Honey-comb,  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  may  be  preserved  entire  du- 
ring a  whole  winter  or  longer.  To  purify  the 
wax,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  boiling  the 
empty  combs,  and  those  deprived  of  the  honey, 
in  water,  and  removing  the  scum  which  will  rise 
in  the  sucessivc  meltings.  The  Abbe  della  Rocca 
proposes  to  put  a  quantity  of  comb,  tied  up  in  a 
linen  or  woollen  bag,  into  a  cauldron  of  water;  as 
the  heat  increases,  the  wax  liquefies,  and,  esca- 
ping through  the  interstices  of  the  bag,  rises  to 
the  surfice,  while  the  refuse  is  retained  behmd. 
This  is  a  simple,  and,  as  we  conceive,  very  effec- 
tual method. 

We  apprehend  that  very  few  precautions  are 
necessary  for  preserving  bees  in  winter.     They 
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the  top  of  the  hive,  lint,  like  other  insects,  they 
are  liable  to  torpidity  when  single,  or  where  there 
are  i'ew  collected  together,  and  that  torpidity,  by 
an  extraordinary  increase  of  cold,  will  end  ni 
death.  With  the  view  of  saving  their  provision, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  keep  bees  torpid,  or  in  an 
ice-house  all  the  winter.  It  is  undoubted  that  in  a 
certain  degree  of  cold  they  cease  to  consume  ho- 
ney, and  animals  may  live  an  mdefinite  time  in  a 
state  of  torpidity.  The  hives  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  sunshine  in  the  depth  of  winter;  for  bees 
are  induced  to  go  out,  and  the  sudden  cold  that  fol- 
lows deprives  them  of  the  power  of  returning. 

The  cultivation  of  bees  forms  one  considerable 
branch  of  rural  economy,  and  we  could   wish  to 
see  it  much  farther  extended.     This  country  is  ca- 
pable of  supporting  at  last  four  or  five  times  the 
number  of  hives  now  kept  in  if;  and,  without  in- 
dulging in  the  speculations  of  extravagant  profit, 
which  are  generally  entertained    by  the  authors 
who  write  on  the  subject,  we  will   confidently  af- 
firm, that  every  one  who   attempts  keeping  bees 
on  a  moderate  scale,  and  pays  them   some  atten- 
tion, will  find  it  advantageous.     The  re  are  repeated 
instances  of  bees  swarming  naturally  three  times 
during  the  season;  and  in  the  [tresent  year,  lylO, 
we  have  known  five  swarms  come  from  a  single 
hive.     Bonner  calculates,  that  20  stock  hives  in 
each  parish  of  Scotland,  or  16,000  in  all,  would  in 
seven  years,  by  each  merely  producing  one  swarm, 
augment   to  above  two  millions   and    forty-eight 
thousand.     He  allows  a  deduction  of  forty-eight 
thousand  for  losses,  which  leaves  two   millions  of 
stock  hives.     The  loss,  however,  would  be   mucli 
more  considerable;  but  from  the   parishes   being 
about  a  fifth   above  what  he  supposes,  the  diflijr- 
ence  will   not   hs   proportionally  <jreat.     Such   an 
increase  could   hardly  follow,  and   some  unfavor- 
able years  might  be  destrucliveof  most  of  the  stock; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  hives  would    be  numerous 
compared  with  what  they  were  in  the  outset.    By 
another  calculation,  he  supposes    an  individual 
purchasing  five  hives  at   II.  each,  will   obtain,  in 
ten  years,  2560  swarms,  which,  valued  at   10s. 
each,  makes  a  profit  of  1280/.     lie  supposes   that 
each  hive  gives  one  swarm  annually  ;  if  they  give 
more,  that  the  latter  are  to  bea'lovved  for  expenses 
and  incidental  losses.     But  in  similar  calculations 
we  should  hardly  look  flirtlicr  than    three  years; 
and  it  is  quite  moderate  enough  to  say,  that  each 
hive  will  give  one  swarm,  which  may  be  preserved 
until  the  end  of  the  third  year.     Tlierefore,  as  the 
price  of  hives  m  this  year,  1810,  is  21.  2s.,  supjios- 
ing  a  slock  of  ten  is  obtained,  it  is  far  from  impro- 
bable, that,  at  the  end  of  the  ihird  year,  it  will  bo 
found  to  have  increased  to  eighty;  and  it  is  likelv, 
aiso,  that  other  thirty  or  forty  swarms  have  left  the 
stock  hives,  or  tliat  first  swarms  have  sent  out  a 
colony.   The  reasons  we  have  already  given  show 
why  an  excessive  number  of' bees  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  one  place;  and  speculations   in    rearini; 
them  should  be  divided  among  several  imlividuaid 
residing  in  different  districts.     The  trade  of  fbreiLMi 
countries  in    wax   is    very   consiilerable;  and   the 
increasing  demand  for  it  may  render  the  culiure  of 
bees  more  worthy  of  noiice  at  home.     In  the  year 
1806,  there  was  exported  li'om  llie  port  of  iVloga- 
dore,  in  Africa,  234,555  pounds  of  bees  wax. 
The  honey  bee  is  frequent  ia  lite  wild  state  io, 
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warmer  climates,  but  is  very  rarely  to  be  found  in 
Brilam;  nevertheless  it  is  said  to  exist;  and  that 
a  hive  was  dis  overed  within  these  some  years. 
Tiius  the  animal  may  have  eitlier  been  domeslica- 
ted  at  a  very  remote  |)eriod  by  tlie  iiihabitanis,  or 
it  may  have  been  brouuht  from  abroad.  Natural- 
ists doubt  whether  the  wild  honey  bee  is  a  native 
ol" America,  thoiiifh  existinj?  in  numbers  in  the 
woods.  It  is  rather  supposed  to  have  been  carried 
thither  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century. 
Honey  is  said  to  be  a  great  article  oCsubsisience  in 
Madagascar,  and  in  other  places  where  bees  are 
common  in  the  delis  of  trees.  Fn  Aliica,  there  is  a 
small  bird  called  cuculas  indicator,  or  the  honey 
bird,  which  uttering  a  peculiar  note,  and  flitting 
from  bough  to  bough,  will  inliillibly  lead  the  trav- 
eller to  a  swarm  in  some  hollow  of  a  tree. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

From  tlie  Newburyport  Herald. 

The  famous  Pickman  farm,  in  Salem,  the  best 
in  the  country,  is  lined  round  the  borders  of  the 
field,  with  engrafted  apple  trees.  These  trees  are 
very  thrifty,  deriving  most  of  their  nourishm(>nt 
from  the  crronnd  under  the  sione  fences,  which  Ueep 
the  soil  loose,  warm  and  moist,  and  preserve  the 
roots  of  the  trees  Irom  external  injury.  The  trees 
in  this  situation  are  an  ornament  to  the  farm,  while 
they  are  no  hindrance  to  the  linmer  in  cultivating 
his  field,  nor  injury  to  ihe  crops  by  witluiiaw- 
ing  nourishment,  like  tliose  in  the  interior  of  the 
field.  Yet  those  trees  round  the  field,  are  believed 
to  yield  a  greater  profit  than  the  annual  crop  with- 
in, with  all  the  labor  necessarily  bestowed  upon 
il;  and  the  annual  ^ales  of  the  apples  and  Iruit  on 
this  farm  are  said  to  be  enough  to  purchase  a  liirm 
of  moderate  dimensions  in  theinterior  of  this  state. 


From  tlie  Genesee  Fanner. 

Few  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  article, 
as  an  item  in  our  productions,  or  the  amount  which  it 
already  reaches  in  the  sum  total  of  value.  Two 
years  since  the  number  of  sheep  was  estimated  at 
twelve  millions;  it  is  now  not  less  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions. Allowing  the  estimate  of  three  pounds  per 
head,  the  clip  of  the  present  year  Avould  be  forty- 
five  million  pounds  of  wool.  VVe  have  been  care- 
ful observers  of  the  price  of  wool,  and  find  il  has 
ranged  from  40  to  t)0  cents  per  poimd,  some  lew 
lots  goiuir  above,  as  some  have  lailen  below,  the 
prices  named.  To  be  sure  of  being  within  the 
amount,  we  will  take  the  average  at  45  cents,  and 
at  that  rate,  the  last  clip  of  wool  would  be  worth 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Yet  this  is 
but  one  item  in  the  produciive  industry  of  the  north. 

At  the  present  prices  of  sheep  and  wool,  the  bu- 
siness of  growing  them  is  a  profitable  one;  and  we 
think  may  with  sali^ty  be  calculated  upon  as  a 
good  one  f^ir  lime  to  come.  Wool  of  good  quality 
could  hardly  tiiil  to  pay  as  an  article  of  export  to 
England  or  France,  should  present  prices  abroad 
be  maintained,  and  the  supply  lor  home  consump- 
tion in  this  country  be  exceeded.  To  prove  that 
(jrowing  wool  is  a  good  investment  of  money,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  cost,  expenses  and  returns 
of  a  flock.     A  flock  of  good  ewes,  with  proper 


management,  will  hardly  fail  of  doubling  their 
numbers  within  the  year;  and  if  to  the  sales  of  the 
wool  the  value  of  the  iambs  is  added,  il  will  be 
seen,  after  deduciing  the  expenses  of  keeping,  that 
a  handsome  profit  remains.  I3ut  to  have  good 
sheep  or  wool,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
them  than  is  usually  given.  Sheep  that  get  their  liv- 
ing by  hook  or  by  crook;  that  are  allowed  to  gather 
in  their  fleeces  all  the  burdock  and  other  burvveeda 
that  line  too  many  of  our  roads  and  fences,  and 
fill  our  woodlands;  that  are  exposed  to  all  the  vicis- 
situues  of  our  severe  and  variable  climate  without 
shelter;  or  barely  make  a  [shift  to]  live  through 
the  winter,  cannot  bo  expected  to  raise  many  lambs, 
or  produce  good  wool.  Wool  and  silk  are  to  be 
the  great  resources  of  our  supply  ofclotliiug  hereaf- 
ter, and  their  importance  to  the  country  will  be 
proportioned  to  their  general  use. 


SWEET      POTATO     PLANTS     STARTED     IN    HOT- 
BEDS— A    NEW    METHOD. 

From  tht;  Soutliein  Cultivator. 

Monrovia,  Ark.  July  17,  1839. 
Mr.  D.  Clayton. 

Dear  Sir. — Your  invitation  to  the  readers  of 
the  'Cultivator'  to  offer  to  the  public  through  its 
columns,  the  result  of  any  experiment,  orinloima- 
tion  acquired  in  any  other  way,  that  would  en- 
lighten the  public  mind  on  the  all-important  sub- 
ject of  agriculture,  seems  lo  be  general,  and  not 
directed  alone  to  the  learned  and  literati,  but  alike 
to  the  clodhopper -and  sceniific  agriculturist;  which 
encourages  me  to  submit  to  the  public  a  new  me- 
thod of  bedding  out  sweet  potatoes;  though  with 
the  utmost  diffidence  1  assure  you. 

Ijy  using  a  hot  bed,  made  on  the  following 
plan,  which  was  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  my 
neighbors.  I  drew  slips  from  my  yams  and 
Spanislies,  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  by  the  last 
of  June,  the  yams  had  attained  the  ordinary  size 
of  "eating  roots;"  and  1  have  this  moment  mea- 
sured three,  that  are  from  6|  to  7  and  7^  in.  in 
circumference.  It  was  perhaps  owing,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  to  the  season  being  unusually  forward. 

For  one  bushel  of  seed,  I  made  a  bed  8  feet 
long,  and  4  wide,  (wider  than  this  would  be  in- 
convenient,) by  driving  posts  into  the  ground,  and 
weather-boarding  up  2  feet  on  the  east  side  and 
each  end,  and  on  ihe  west  side  5  feet,  so  as  to  give 
the  advantage  of  the  morning  sun,  and  shield  it 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  scorching  influence 
of  the  evening  sun.  I  filled  up  my  box  wilh 
straw  2  feet  deep,  made  as  solid  as  possible  by 
mauling,  and  then  covered  it  4  or  5  inches  thick 
vvilfi  good  stable  manure.  I  then  wet  it  thor- 
oughly to  the  ground,  and  spread  a  coat  of  light 
soil,  clear  of  clods,  1^  inches  thick.  My  potatoes 
were  then  placed  in  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other, 
and  covered  3  or  4  inches  deep  with  the  same  kind 
of  soil.  The  first  coal  of  slijis  was  ready  to  come 
ofl'  in  lour  weeks  from  the  day  they  were  bedded, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  they  would  have  been  ready 
sooner,  if  the  bed  had  been  moistened  oliener,  so  as 
to  have  prevented  a  crust  forming  on  the  top, 
which  the  tender  plant  could  not  break.  Artifi- 
cial waterings  are  indispensable,  in  the  absenee  of 
rain,  at  least  once  a  day. 

M.  F.  Sadler. 
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CKDAR    QUARRIES. 

From  tlie  Oswego  Pallailium. 

"On  asking  a  friend  from  Oswef^o  the  other 
day,  who  usei!  this  term,  what  it  meant,  he  in- 
formed us  that  much  of  the  cedar  which  comes 
from  Lake  Ontario,  is  absolutely  dug  out  of  the 
soil.  On  some  of  the  islands  in  that  lake,  which 
Curnish  great  quantities  of  that  valuable  timber, 
there  has  not  been  growing  a  single  tree  for  many 
years.  Generation  has  succeeded  generation  of 
this  limber,  and  fallen,  and  been  successively  cov- 
ered with  earth,  and  is  now  dug  out  for  rail-roads, 
fence  posts,  &c.,  in  a  perlecily  sound  state." 

The  above  is  from  the  'Cultivator'.  Persons  who 
have  been  on  the  island  have  slated  to  us  similar 
facts.  We  believe,  however,  the  quarries  are  get- 
ting exhausted  of  their  most  valuable  mineral, 
tJie  red  cedar,  or  that  it  is  so  deeply  imbedded,  that 
that  the  labor  of  excavation  is  not  sufTicienlly  re- 
warded. During  t'.iis  season,  all  the  cedar  impor- 
tations have  been  of  the  ic/iite  species.  We  have 
heard  it  stated  that  on  some  of  those  islands,  the 
Ducks  and  Pigeons  for  mstance,  at  the  norlh-east- 
ern  termination  of  the  lake,  there  are  subterranean 
passages  prevading  their  whole  area.  That  the 
roof  or  exterior  surface  seems  to  be  composed  of 
agglomerated  earth,  matted  and  held  together  by 
the  roots  of  trees  which  rest  upon  it  and  have 
covered  it  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber.  The 
vaulted  passages  or  dens  below,  are  filled  with  ce- 
dar logs  lying  in  every  variety  of  position,  and 
which  no  doubt. formerly,  like  the  rafters  of  a  house, 
gave  support  to  the  superincumbent  mass.  From 
the  accounts  we  have  had,  there  are  more  won- 
derful labyrinths  constructed  by  nature  on  Lake 
Ontario,  than  that  of  old  upon  the  banks  of  Lake 
Moeris. 


eating.  In  the  second  year  they  were  very  fine' 
sound,  healthy,  and  profitable.  This  year,  equal- 
ly fine,  perhaps  better  flavored,  more  productive, 
and  more  profitable. 

Paul  Remley. 

Charleston,  July  12,  1839. 


MODE    OF     PRODUCING  FINE  SOUND  PEACHES, 
FROM     TREES     PREVIOUSLY     UNPRODUCTIVE. 

Fioiii  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 

I  opened  the  roots  near  the  trunk,  in  the  latter 
part  oflhe  winter,  to  retard  the  vegetation  and  ex- 
pose the  worms.  I  searched  the  roots  wherejoin- 
ed  to  the  trunk,  and  where  gum  oozed  from  them, 
I  scraped  it  away,  killing  the  worms  and  des- 
troying their  eggs.  I  then  directed  chamber-lie  to 
be  thrown  daily  round  the  roots  of  the  trees  near 
the  trunks  until  the  1st  of  May.  When  the  trees 
budded,  I  had  the  hole  round  the  roots  filled  with 
marsh-mud,  and  some  of  them  with  marsh-mud 
and  clay,  in  equal  proportions,  extending  up  to  the 
hard  bark  of  the  tree.  Over  this  I  threw  the  poor- 
est sandy  earth  that  I  could  find,  all  round  under 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  excluded  all  stable 
manure  from  the  trunks.  If  any  grass  grew  up 
through  the  sand,  I  had  it  hoed  from  under  the 
trees.  When  the  trees  are  not  vigorous  in  their 
growth,  I  dig  a  trench  round  them  from  three  to 
eix  feet  off  from  the  trunk,  according  to  the  size  ol 
the  tree,  and  throw  manure  into  that  trench,  and 
cover  it  with  barren  sand.  This  is  the  third  sum- 
mer of  my  owning  these  peach  trees  ;  two  of  them 
were  out  in  the  field  amonir  vegetables,  none  were 
in  the  yard  among  the  poultry.  In  the  first  sum- 
mer,  none  of  the   fruit  was   matured  or   worth 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CAULIFLOWER, 
AS  PRACTISED  ON  THE  FARfll  OF  C.  J.  WOL- 
BERT,  ESQ.,  AT  FRANKFORD,  NEAR  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

From  tho  Mai;azine  of  Horticulture. 

Having  met  with  unprecedented  success  in  bring- 
ing the  cauliflower  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection, 
by  the  same  simple  process  of  cultivation  as  t fie 
cabbage,  and  with  the  hope  of  stimulatino-  others 
to  "go  and  do  likewise,"  I  am  induced  to'^lay  be- 
fore you  an  extract  from  my  garden  diary: 

"Purchased  tho  seed  of  Messrs.  Landrelh  & 
Co.;  sowed  it  broad-cast  Sept.  19th,  1838,  in  a  bed 
of  common  garden  mould. 

"October  the  26th,  removed  the  plants  info  a 
cold  frame  of  the  same  kind  of  mould. 

"April  10th,  1839,  transplanted  them  into  the 
open  garden. 

"May  29th,  cut  for  the  use  of  the  family." 

These  noble  plants  stood  in  the  open  garden 
undaunted,  and,  with  their  neighbors,  the  cabbao-e' 
patiently  endured  "the  pitiless  peltino-  of  The 
storm."  ° 

My  success  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  circumference  of  six  heads  of 
the  flowers,  wholly  divested  of  their  leaves. 


Circumfcronce. 

Weight 

No. 

1     - 

-     -     3  feet  1    inch     - 

8  lbs. 

No. 

2     . 

-     -     2  feet  7|  inch     - 

No. 

3     - 

-     -     2  feet  6f  inch     - 

No. 

4     - 

-     -     2  feet  6    inch     - 

No. 

5    -    . 

-    2  feet  5-1  inch     - 

No. 

6     - 

■     -     2  feet  5i  inch     - 

The  circumference  of  the  largest  flower,  as  it 
stood  in  the  garden,  and  taken  at  the  cxtermity 
of  ike  leaves,  was  13  feet  7^  inches. 

I  continued  to  cut  abundance  of  fine  flowers 
fi-om  May  29  to  the  middle  of  July. 

Wiih  this  I  send  you  some  remarks  by  the  Ed- 
itor of  the  United  Slates  Gazette,  who  examined 
some  of  the  plants  on  the  15th  of  last  month.  [This 
appeared  in  our  last  number,  p.  308.] 

My  object  in  this  instance,  is  publicity,  especi- 
ally as  flowers  of  this  immense  size  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  fall  plants.  I  am  a  subscriber  of  yours, 
and  I  shall  leel  a  pleasure  in  communicating  and 
corresponding  vviih  you  upon  the  subject  of^horti- 
culture. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  respectfully  yours, 

Gregory  Lee. 

Franliford,  IVear  Philadelphia,  July  31st,  1839. 

[IMr.  Lee  will  receive  our  thanks  for  the  above 
communication,  and  it  will  give  as  great  pleasure 
to  hear  from  Iiim  often  through  our  pages.  Prac- 
tical articles  are  of  real  value,  and,  unless  profes- 
sional men  came  forward  readily,  and  give  iheir 
methods  of  cultivation,  horticulture  will  make  but 
slight  advancement.  We  trust  that  other  cultiva- 
tors will  not  only  adopt  Mr.  Lee's  plan  of  growing 
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this  excellent  vegetable,  but  will  imitate  his  ex- 
ample, by  giving  to  the  public  the  success  which 
may  attend  their  method  of'ciiltivating  every  plant, 
fi-uit  or  vegetable,  whicii  will  render  theai  easier 
attainable  by  aW.—Ud.  M.  JJ] 


ON    CHANGING    THE  COLOU    OF  THE  FLOWERS 
OF  THE  HYDUx\NGEA. 

f  lonilho  Magazine  of  Ilorlicultiirc. 

What  is  (here  more  beiiuiiful  and  cool  to  look 
upon,  of  the  flower  kind,  than  the  hydrangea? 
Placed  in  the  shady  [)iazza,  or  window,  it  seems 
to  luxuriate  with  you  in  the  cooling  breeze  of  the 
hot  summer's  day;  participating  the  communing 
with  you  in  the  luxury  of  light,  shade  and  air. 
Why!  it  will  cool  you,  after  a  warm  walk,  to  look 
upon  its  large  briirht  trusses  of  flowers  contrasting 
with  the  broad  deep  green  foliage.  Then  let  me 
suggest  to  those  of  your  readers  who  may  delight 
in  this  beautiful  plant,  how  they  may  make  it  sport 
its  colors,  showing  some  very  beautiliil  blending 
of  shades. 

For  several  years  past,  I  have  been  studying  to 
effect  this.  Some  of  my  friends  sufrgesicd  the 
watering  of  the  plants  with  soap-suds  from  the  time 
the  buds  begin  to  expand;  oihers,  a  mixture  of 
peat  ashes,  or  the  ashes  of  pitch  pine,  with  the  soil; 
soap-suds  produce  a  luxuriant  growth  and  large 
flowers;  and  the  ashes  only  cause  some  very  slight 
change  in  the  coloring  of  the  petals:  oihers,  agam, 
have  advised  some  peculiar  compost,  in  vvhicli  the 
plants  should  be  grown. 

My  own  experience  convinces  me  that  the  best 
compost  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  is,  one  half 
rich  garden  loam,  one  lourih  old  hot-bed  manure, 
and  one  fourth  coarse  sand,  the  whole  to  be  well 
mixed  together.  The  plants  sould  stand  in  a  sit- 
uation where  they  will  only  receive  the  morning 
or  evening  sun  lor  an  hour  or  two.  When  the 
buds  begin  to  expand,  or  after  they  have  opened, 
the  plants  should  be  watered  with  water  in  which 
have  been  dissolved  saltpetre  and  oxide  of  iron,  in 
the  following  proportions: — to  a  table  rpoonful  of 
saltpetre  and  a  half  a  one  of  oxide  of  iron  add  one 
pail  of  water;  these  should  be  well  stirred  together, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere a  day  or  more,  or  until  it  has  acquired  a 
temperature  of  70". 

I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the  very  beautiful  vari- 
ety of  coloring  which  this  fine  plant  produces  un- 
der this  mode  of  treatment,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
communicate  this  to  your  readers,  hoping  that  they 
may  meet  with  the  like  success;  and  if  they  will 
inform  us,  in  return,  of  anything  which  will  effect 
any  other  changes  in  the  tints  of  the  blossoms, 
they  will  oblige  all  who  love  the  liydranirea  hor- 
tensis.  Yours, 

JoHM  D.  W.  Williams. 
Elm  Bill,  Moxbury,  July  26,  1S39. 


GREEN   CROPS  FOR   MANURE. 

If  our  absence  had  not  prevented,  the  queries 
from  H.  on  the  above  subject,  which  were  printed 
jn  the  last  number,  would  have  been  answered  by 
eome  remarks  immediately  iollowing.     Eut  the 


answer  would  have  been  merely  offered  in  cour- 
tesy, and  not  (or  any  value  of  our  own  practical 
experience  on  this  subject.  The  following  select- 
ed article  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  inform 
H. ;  though  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  writer 
has,  in  comparing  the  values  of  green  crops  and 
dry  leaves,  as  manure,  much  undervalued  tlie  lat- 
ter material. 

In  selecting  plants  to  raise  and  turn  in  for  ma- 
nure, there  are  strong  reasons  for  preferring  legumi- 
nous plants,  or  the  pea  tribe,  to  any  grain,  (as  oats;) 
and,  also,  broad-leaved  to  narrow-leaved  plants. 
All  plants  draw  a  large  part  of  their  nutriment 
li-om  the  atmosphere,  of  which  Ibreign  supply  to 
their  bulk,  a  greater  or  less  portion  is  given  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  grow,  by  their  death  and  de- 
cay, whether  (he  plants  be  green  or  dry,  or  killed 
and  applied  by  natural  or  by  artificial  means. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  (his  general  position;  but 
scarcely  any  thing  is  yet  known  precisely  as  to  the 
comparative  enriching  values  of  different  plants, 
and  in  different  conditions. 

Though  knowing  nothing  from  properly  con- 
ducted experiments,  or  practice,  in  regard  to  turn- 
ing in  green  cultivated  annual  crops,  we  would  be 
directed  by  reasoning  to  choose  lor  (his  purpose,  in 
preference  to  oats,  rye  sown  on  corn  ground  in 
September,  as  early  as  (he  corn  could  be  safely  re- 
moved ;  next  the  rye  turned  under  when  in  blos- 
som, and  field  peas  (hen  sown  broad-cast,  which 
would  also  be  turned  in,  in  full  growth,  and  wheat 
sown.  This,  besides  other  advantages,  would 
doubtless  serve  well  for  another  object  of  H.  which 
is  (o  cure  land  over-dosed  with  ninrl.  Vegetable 
matter  supplied  in  any  form,  is  the  cure  lor  this 
injury,  and  of  course  (hat  object  will  be  best  and 
most  cheaply  effected  by  such  mode  as  will  most 
cheaply  and  effectually  eiu'ich  the  land.  [See 
'Essay  on  Cal.  Manures,'  2nd  Ed.,  p.  52.] 

Our  general  views  on  this  sulijec(  will  be  given 
more  fully  hereafter.  In  (he  mean  time,  we  unite 
in  the  request  to  all  other  persons  for  information 
as  to  results  of  the  practice  of  green  manuring. 
—Ed.  F.  R. 


ON  IMPROVING    WORN-OUT    LANDS. 

From  tlie   Soutlicni  Agriculturist. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  last  favor  you  say,  "that 
about  three  years  ago  I  published  an  article  in 
your  journal,  wherein  I  recommendrd  the  owners 
of  poor  lands  to  improve  them,  by  planting  a  crop 
of  small  grain;  then  peas,  broadcast;  and  these  to 
be  ploughed  under  belbre  hard  frost,  (or  the  next 
year's  culture."  This,  I  said,  was  the  practice  in 
Georgia.  At  your  request  I  am  now  prepared  'o 
testily  to  the  excellence  of  the  suggestion,  by  my 
own,  and  the  experience  of  others.  To  any  kind 
ofsoil,  green  matter,  turnpd  under,  is  ever  an  ad- 
vantage, because   it  returns  to   the  earth  what  it 
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takes;  and  much  ihat.  it  has  absorbeJ  from  water 
and  the  atmosphere.  However,  a  lew  general 
remarks  are  necessary  before  I  give  you  ''my  say." 

Ii  seen)R  (hat  near  every  exhausted  soil  in  this 
slate,  there  is  some  material  in  approximation  to 
revive  it — that  is,  clay  or  marl,  high  saiuly  lands, 
and  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of"  nature,  or  to  be 
producetl  by  culture,  nigh  all  of  them.  And  to 
one  or  more  ofthese  materials,  must  wc  look  (or 
the  renovation  of  the  soil.  By  mechanical  or 
chemical  combinations,  it  may  be  made  susceptible 
of  improvement;  but  after  all,  vegetable  matter  in 
decomposition,  or  any  substance  that,  when 
decomposing,  will  give  out  the  elementary  princi- 
ples oi'vegetables,  siich  as  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  constitute  the  food  of  plants.  Moreover, 
it  will  be  found  in  the  culture  of  corn  and  cotton, 
or  in  any  other  crop  planted  in  as  large  quantities 
to  the  hand,  as  we  do,  the  soil  must  be  invested 
by  some  material  in  approximity,  or  the  yield  will 
not  pay  for  the  cost  of  manuring.  Manures  that 
act  as  chemical  agents,  that  is,  that  induce  the  de- 
composition ofthe  vegetable  matter,  may  be  fetched 
from  a  distance;  but  it  will  be  found  that,  fur  any 
other  purposes,  their  expensiveness  will  not  pay 
the  planter  in  the  yield  of  short  cotton.  If  these 
premises  be  correct,  of  which  my  attention  to  ma- 
nures has  assured  me,  the  first  questions  for  the 
owner  of  poor  lands  to  ask  of  himself  are: — 1st. 
What  is  the  nature  of  my  soil? — is  it  chiefly  clay, 
or  marl,  or  sand;  or  combined  of  those  three  ori- 
ginal earths'?  2dly.  What  vegetable  matter 
have  I  nigh  me,  or  if  none,  or  not  in  sufTiciei]t 
quantities,  how  shall  I  procure  it  '? 

To  the  first  inquiry,  after  he  is  answered,  he  will 
then  say — tliat  soil  vjliich  absorbs  most  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  readily  gives  it  out,  is  the 
best  for  cultivation;  and  that  a  due  admixture  ol 
clay,  sand,  and  marl,  presents  the  soil  desired;  and 
if  there  is  no  marl  at  hand,  clay,  mixed  with  sand, 
and  gravel  or  sand  mixed  with  clay,  he  may  use  as 
next  in  value.  Now,  to  make  these  combiiiaiions 
of  soils,  eitiier  oftwo  plants  inay  he  selected.  The 
first  and  most  eflectual  would  be,to  cart  into  the  field, 
that  one.  or  more  of  "the  original  earths"  required, 
and  ploutrh  them  in  :  the  second  would  be  to  mix 
them  in  the  cow-pen  and  stable  with  the  manure, 
to  be  carted  out.  Having  in  this  waj'  created  a 
soil  susceptible  of  being  improved  by  manure,  the 
planter  should  then  look  to  the  second  question: 
which,  because  of  its  importance,  I  shall  dwell  on 
somewhat  at  larse. 

To  the  second  question.  If  the  planter  has  an 
abundance  of  dry  leaves  at  hand,  he  may  use 
them;  if  not,  he  may  plant  rye  or  wheat;  v\hich, 
being  winter  growths,  can  be  turned  under  for  the 
spring  crop.  And  as  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
planters  of  short  cotton  in  the  middle  and  upper 
country  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  use  dry  or 
green  vegetable  matter  as  a  manure,  to  tlie  relative 
value  of  each,  let  me  call  your  altentien.  I  must 
also  request  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  !  intend  my 
remarks  to  be  applied  chiefly  to  the  middle  coimtry, 
the  dry  vegetable  matter  of  whose  hiixh  lands  is  less 
decomposable  than  that  of  the  sea-board;  and, 
therefore,  nuist  be  used  with  more  preparation  for 
instant  crops. 

I  have  used  dry  leaves  both  for  corn  and  cotton 
beneficially  on  sandy  lands:  how  much  more  so 
then  would  they  be  on  cold,  stiff,  moist  soils,  von 
miy  easily  conceive.     I  have   noticed  that   those 


leaves  wliich  produced  the  most/?o/a.s7tor  the  most 
gum,  are  best.  Not  because  of  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  ligneous  matter  in  them,  but,  because 
such  leaves  are  more  readily  decomposable  than 
others,  and  their  nutritious  particles  more  soluble 
in  water,  in  which  form,  the  roots  of  plants  con- 
sume them.  The  gum  \eni',for  a  present  crop,  is 
the  first,  then  the  iiickory,  then  the  oak;  and, 
lastly,  pine  trash.  The  leaves  of  the  yellow  pine 
cannot  be  used  for  a  present  crop,  for  tiiey  aie 
resinous,  and  i'or  nearly  a  year  insoluble  in  water, 
or,  in  other  words,  indecomposable.  Dryleav.fs 
yield  one-seventh  of  themselves  in  manure,  warm 
he  earth  in  their  act  of  decomposition,  and,  by 
opening  fissures  in  it,  admit  air  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  Yet,  they  are  by  no  means  so  valuable  as 
the  turning  under  of  green  vegetable  matter;  be- 
cause, they  cost  more  and  do  not  afford  the  same 
nourishment. 

I  selcctod  the  best  hand  on  my  place,  the  driver 
himself,  and  ordered  him  to  see  how  many  loads 
of  gum  or  oak  leaves  he  could  rake  and  cart  in 
one  da}^;  and  though  the  leaves  were  close  at 
hand,  the  result  was  but  five  loads,  lie  min-ht 
have  carted  more,  but  the  difficulty  was  in  llie^fil- 
ling  ofthe  cart.  We  have  no  utensil,  and,  indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  invent  one,  with  which  to 
load;  so  in  "my  parts,"  we  have  to  use  a  basket, 
trample  the  leaves  in  it,  and  then  in  the  cart. 
With  pine  trash,  we  might  use  the  ordinary  fork, 
but  the  oak  leaves  fall  through  its  prongs.  I  al- 
low then  that  the  driver,  horse  and  cart,  are  worth 
fifty  cents  a  day;  I  would  not  hire  the  same  under 
one  dollar.  Now  I  am  satisfied  by  experiment,  that 
not  less  than  one  hundred  cartloads  of  leaves  to  tl  e 
acre  will  benefit  cotton  land,  so  as  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  it;  and  to  cart  these,  it  would  take  twen- 
ty days,  and  therefore  cost  ten  dollars. 

Now,  let  us  plant  rye  in  September,  to  be  turned 
under  in  June  or  July,  while  in  fairer,  wiih  a 
broadcast  of  peas;  and  these  to  be  plouo-hed  in 
b^More  hard  frost,  for  the  spring  culture. 

One  singl'-plough,  planting  an  acre 

or  more  per  day,  is  .         .         ^  371 

Half  bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre,  or  less         50 

One   single-plough,    to    plant    peas 

broadcast,    -         -         .         _         .         371 

One  bushel  peas,  or  less,     -  -         1  QO 

One  double-plough,  to  turn  under  pea 

stubble,        -         -         .         -         _         (591 


S2  871 
^2.87  deducted  from  ^10  leaves  a  balance  01"$ 7 
12^  in  liivor  of  green  vegetable  matter.  And 
this  is  not  all,  it  has  been  discovered  by  die n)ical 
analysis,  that  while  green  vegetable  matter  con- 
tains one  fourth  af  manure,  dry  vegetables  contain 
but  one-seventh. 

But  let  me  take  another  view.  Suppose  that  l)y 
some  invention  or  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  the  cart  and  fork,  a  hand  might  increase  the 
number  of  loads  carried  in  a  da),  could  one  have 
the  smallest  hope  that  he  would  arconn>lish  twen- 
ty?—or  if  he  did,  that  is,  reduce  the  price  of  carting 
leaves  to  ^2  87^  the  acre,  Avould  it  be  as  valuable 
as  green  vegetaiile  matter,  which  turns  out  neary 
double  the  quantity  of  manure  ?  But  it  maybe 
said,  that  one  hundred  cartloads  of  leaves,  iliouiJi 
containing  reZrt/;'i'e??/ less,  will  turn  out  on  account 
of  bulk,  or  quantity,  or  weight,  more  manure  ilmn 
,1  crop  of  rye  to  tlie  acre.     To  this  I  reply,  that  !o 
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produce  the  same  effect  on  the  acre  as  rye,  the 
leaves  must  be  double  its  -iceight;  and,  that  tliey 
are  not,  you  may  decide,  should  you  have  over 
seen  the  rye  in  flower,  comnared  with  one  hundred 
cart  loads  of  leaves  sirewed  over  an  acre.  The 
one  may  contain  more  hulk,  but  tiie  IbrmT  is  iiea- 
vier,  and  will  afford  more  manuie  to  the  soil,  inde- 
pendent ol'the  pea  sluhhle,  the  nutritious  qualities 
ofwhich  have  been  too  lonL'  known  to  be  denied. 

However,  I  need  not  inform  you  liow  much  (jjreen 
vejretable  maiter  is  valued  as  a  manure;  ihe  books 
are  full  ol'ils  praise,  and  none  presents  a  srreiiier 
number  ol"  prools  ol'  its  effects  than  Chap'al's. 
Whoever  uses  this  manure  should  not  Ibrijet  that 
green  vegetable  matter  should  he  turned  under 
while  in  flower,  or  before  it  goes  to  seed. 

Chaptai  says,  page  94— "In  order  lully  to  under- 
stand this  doctrine,  which  appears  to  me  of  c'l't^'at 
importance  to  agriculture,  it  is  necessary  to  consi- 
der the  successive  clianges  which  take  place  in 
annual  plants  during  their  growth;  first,  tliey  pro- 
duce green  leaves,  which  by  cominir  in  contact 
with  the  air,  receive  from  it  the  prmciplesol  which 
I  have  spoken;  subsequently  the  stalks  increase  in 
size  and  number,  and  are  covered  with  numerous 
leaves,  which  absorb  Trom  the  atmosphere  a  de- 
gree ofnourishment  suited  to  the  increasing  wants 
of  the  plants;  the  strength,  (ullness,  and  depth  of 
hue  ofthe  leaves  ami  the  stalks,  particularly  olthe 
latter,  increase  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil. 

"This  state  continues  till  after  the  period  of 
flowering,  when  a  change,  worthy  of  note,  takes 
place;  the  roots  dry  up,  the  stalks  wither,  and 
change  their  colors;  and  when  fructiffcation  is  at 
length  completed,  both  roots  and  stalks  have  be- 
come mere  skeletons,  which  answer  but  little  pur- 
pose either  for  nourishing  animals,  or  maniu'inij 
earth,  Durintr  this  period  of"  vegetation,  what  be- 
comes of  the  juices  that  were  so  abundant  in  the 
roots  and  stalks  ?  They  have  been  consumed  by  (he 
formation  of  the  seeds.''' 

To  illustrate  this,  he  gives  the  cxperiiTienf  of  IM. 
Matthieu  de  Dombasle.  Tliis  <rent|pinan  on  the 
26ih  June,  1820,  at  their  time  offlowering,  within 
a  small  space,  selected  forty  wheat  plants  of  equal 
size  and  strength,  each  havinii  three  stalks  bearuiir 
heads;  he  pulled  twenty  of  them,  with  all  their 
roots,  and  left  the  rest  to  complete  their  fi-uctifica- 
tion.  Having  carefully  freed  from  earth  tfie  roots 
of  those  he  had  taken  up,  he  cut  the  stalks  two  in- 
ches above  the  base,  and  dried  separately  the 
roots,  and  the  sialks  surmounted  by  their  heads." 
The  roots  and  the  portion  ofthe  stalks 
remaining  with  them,  weighed, 
grains,     -         -         -         .         _         657 

The  stalks,  heads,  and  leaves,     "         191fi.5 


Total,  2603.5 

On  the  2Sth    August,  the   time   of  harvest,  he 

plucked  up  the  twenty  plants  which  had  been  left 

ibr  seed,  separating  the  roots,  and  cutting  the  stalks 

as  ofthe  first;  of  these,  the 

weight  was  as  follows  : 

grains 

Roots,  419.53 

Straw,  husks  and 

beards,  1318.75 

Grain,  1025.69 


Total, 


2763.97 


"During  these  two  months,  the 
roots  and  the  portions  ofstalks 
adhering  to  them,  had  lost         236.52 

The    stalks,   heads    and    leaves 

had  lost     -         -         -        -         624.67 


Total  loss,  862.19 

"liut  as  the  seed  weighed  1025.69  grains,  the 
whole  had  incieased  in  weight  160.47 grains,  troy. 
From  this  e.xjjeriment  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
juices  contained  in  plants,  at  the  time  of  liowering, 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  grain  in  the 
proportion  of  ylff  ^!ji  and  that  the  excess  of  the 
weight  of  the  grain  which  is  yjf.^  ^4,  arises  fi-om  the 
nourishment  which  the  plant  absorbs  from  the  air 
or  soil,  during  the  two  months  of  fructification." 

From  this  experiment,  we  at  once  see  the  im- 
portance of  turning  under  green  crops  while  in 
flower,  or  before  they  go  to  seed.  The  effects  of 
this  process  are  then,  1st.  Green  matter  returns 
to  the  soil  nearly  double  that  of  stubble.  2d.  By 
ploughinij  it  under  in  flower,  we  have  less  grass 
to  contend  with  the  nest  spring.  3d.  By  e.\po- 
sing  their  roots  to  the  sun  or  the  coming  frosts, 
many  parasiiic  vegetat>les  are  destroyed,  and  de- 
composing, add  something  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil.  4ih.  By  the  destruction  of  roots  and 
pitrasitic  vegetables,  less  manure  is  taken  from  the 
soil  durinir  tlie  winter.  5th.  Tliis  malterdecora- 
poses,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  earih  lor  early  crops. 
6!h.  Tlie  earth  has  not  only  received  its  first  re- 
quired ploiigliiniT,  but  is  beneficially  exposed  to 
the  winter  iVosis. 

Your's,  truly,  C.  R.  C. 


THE    TKA-TREE, 

From  the  iVIagazinc  of  Horticulture. 
Whilst  waitinix  for  the  return  of  R'l.  Guillemin, 
whom  the  government  [of  France]  has  sent  to  Bra- 
zil to  procure  seeils  and  |)lanfs  of  the  tea-tree,  we 
have  only  to  express  our  wishes  for  his  suixess. 
News  was  received  in  January  from  this  gentle- 
man. He  states,  that  he  observeii  in  the  garden 
at  Rio  Janeiro  12,000  |)lants  in  full  bearing,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  province 
of  St.  Paul,  where  the  number  is  still  more  consi- 
derable. He  mentions  that  it  succeeds  exceeding- 
ly well  in  that  country,  and  that  half  the  tea  con- 
sumed there  proceeds  from  Brazil  itself.  He  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
leaves,  and  can  now  prepare  them  himself.  Every 
thino"  leads  us  t'">  sufipose  that  the  exertions  of  this 
srentleman  will  be  crowned  with  success. 


ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    MIGNONETTE    FOR 
WINTER  AND  SPUING   BLOOMING. 

From  tlic  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 
Probably  no  plant  is  more  universally  esteemed, 
and  generally  cultivated,  than  the  mignonette. 
With  the  French  and  English  gardeners  it  has 
been  a  favorite  for  a  long  time:  in  this  country, 
however,  it  has  not,  until  within  a  few  years,  been 
an  object  of  common  growth,  nor  is  it  at  the  pre- 
sent period  so  well  known  as  it  should  be,  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  large  cities. 
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The  misnonetle  is  a  native  oC  Egypt,  and  was 
iiitroJuceLJ  into  Britain  about  the  year  1754;  Im'  it 
has  become  so  generally  diffused,  both  lliere  and 
in  France,  thai  it  has  become  in  a  degree  natu- 
ralized. It  is  not  long  yince,  that  we  read,  in  some 
Ibreif^n  periodical,  an  account  ol'  its  growing  upon 
the  walls  ol"  an  old  ruined  chateau,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ol"  Paris,  springing  out  from  every  crevice 
where  the  seed  could  obtain  a  lodging  place,  and 
literally  covering  the  walls  with  ifs  odorous  blos- 
soms. In  the  Pans  Marche  aux  Flears  thousands 
of  pots  o!"  it  are  annually  sold,  and  the  window  ol 
the  peasant,  as  well  as  the  saloon  of  the  opulent, 
is  decorated  through  the  season  with  pots  of  this 
favorite  plant. 

The  mignonette  is  of  remarkably  simple  growth 
in  the  open  ground,  and  when  once  the  seeds  are 
planted,  it  will  retain  possession  ofthe  soil,  spring- 
ing up  ("rora  self-sown  seeds,  and  flowering  earfy 
and  abundantly  every  season.  Successive  sowings 
in  May  and  July  will  afford  a  constant  supply  of 
neat  and  compact  plaats,  filled  with  flowers.  In 
rich  moist  soil,  the  plants  grow  luxuriantly  and 
spread  out  widely,  but  have  a  very  scanty  display 
of  flowers:  it  is  in  a  dry  and  rather  hard  soil  that 
they  show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage;  for 
in  such  a  situation  ihey  bloom  early,  and,  without 
spreading  out  tlieir  recumbent  branches  too  far,  are, 
at  the  same  lime,  overloaded  with  blossoms.  Tliose 
cultivators,  therefore,  wlio  would  have  the  plants 
in  the  greatest  perlijction.  should  select  the  driest 
spot  in  the  garden,  and  sow  the  seeds  thickly. 
But  it  is  for  the  production  of  good  plants  for  flow- 
ering in  the  winter,  that  we  commenced  these  re- 
marks. 

To  bloom  the  mignonette  in  good  perfec'ioi;  from 
the  decay  of  the  out-door  plants  in  the  autumn,  un- 
til the  return  of  the  flowers  in  the  spring,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  tliere  should  be  two  successive  sow- 
ings, viz.  one  in  August,  lt)r  bloomingabout  Clirist- 
mas,  anil  another  in  September,  lor  blooming  from 
February  till  May. 

Select  lor  the  purpose  as  many  No.  2  pots  as 
there  are  plants  wanted;  fill  lliem  with  a  compost 
mixed  in  about  the  following  proportions,  viz.  one 
half  good  light  loam,  one  quarter  leaf  mould,  and 
one  quarter  coarse  sand.  First  give  the  pots  a 
good  drainage,  lor  the  health  of  the  plants  depends 
much  on  this;  then  fill  them  up  to  within  hall  an 
inch  of  the  rim,  giving  tlie  pot  a  slight  rap  to 
settle  the  surface,  sow  the  seed  thickly,  and  cover 
it  with  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  tiie  same 
compost.  A  frame  (an  old  cucumber  bed  will  an- 
swer,) should  then  be  ready  to  receive  the  pots;  set 
them  so  that  they  will  not  be  far  from  the  glass, 
and  give  a  gentle  watering;  put  on  thesaslies,  and 
shade  with  a  mat  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  if  the 
sun  is  two  powerful,  until  tlie  plants  are  well  up. 
Give  water  cautiously  and  in  small  quantities, 
as  the  plants  will  damp  ofl  if  they  are  kept  too 
wet.  Thin  out  the  plants,  leaving  only  three  or 
lour  in  a  pot. 

In  the  month  of  November  or  December,  accor- 
ding to  the  mildness  of  the  reason,  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  the  green-house  or  parlor: 
in  the  former  place  they  shouKl  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
within  two  feet  ofthe  glass,  and  if  nearer  they  will 
thrive  better.  Water  should  be  given  sparmuly, 
and  when  the  plants  iret  up  an  inch  or  two,  the 
tops  of  each  should  be  pincheil  out  in  order  to  make 
them  branch  well.     Tliey  will  now   grow  slowly, 


and  early  in  January  will  come  into  bloom.  In 
the  parlor  they  should  be  set  as  near  the  window 
sash  as  possible,  and  in  the  moot  airy  part  of  the 
room. 

When  the  plants  have  done  blooming  in  the 
spring,  they  may  be  lurntd  out  into  the  border, 
where  they  will  fhrowout  new  l)ranches,  and  make 
good  plants  lor  bloom  all  the  summer.  We  tried 
this  method  last  spring,  and  at  this  moment  the 
plants  are  now  belbre  us,  flowering  as  profusely  as 
seedlings  of  this  year.  When  ihey  are  turned  out, 
they  sliouM  Ijb  cut  down  nearly  to  the  soil. 

The  only  requisites  to  be  oliserved,  in  pot  cul- 
ture, are  a  good  drainage,  light  soil,  and  careful 
watcriuir. 


From  tlie  Genesee  farmer. 

Mr.  Tucker — In  the  Monlbly  Genesee  Farmer 
for  Auirust,  I  find  an  article  on  the  subject  of  bees, 
from  Doctor  Henry  Spencer,  of"  Starkey,  whose 
physioloirical  and  scientific  attainments,  justly 
entitle  any  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  from  his 
pen,  to  f"avor  and  reirard;  still,  he  has  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  1  conceive,  fallen  into  the  same  error  which 
he  endeavors  to  correct  in  others.  His  remark 
that  we  should  not  attempt  to  give  advice  toothers, 
where  only  one  or  two  isolated  cases  have  afford- 
ed us  opportunities  for  observation,  is   very  just. 

He  condemns  the  large  hive  recommended  by  L. 
N.  of  Windsor,  Ohio,  on  the  ground,  as  he  al- 
leLjes,  of  having  made  numerous  experiments  of 
the  kind  himselt",  all  of  \v'hich  proved  failures. 

If  he  will  examine  personally  the  bee-houses  in 
use  among  the  farmers  oi  Chenango,  Broome,  and 
Cortland  counties,  which  are  no  other  than  large 
bee-hives,  or  houses  built  of  brick,  wood,  or  stone, 
from  SIX  to  twelve  feet  square — in  the  upper  part 
of  which,  a  swarm  of  bees  is  placed  on  rods,  cros- 
sing each  other  in'various  directions — and  witness 
their  progress  in  the  multiplication  of  numbers,  and 
of  consequence  a  proportionate  increase  of  honey, 
his  prejudice  against  large  hives  will  probably  be 
diminished.  I  am  well  aware,  as  are  those  who 
use  the  large  hives,  that  the  bees  do  not  increase 
in  number^;,  nor  in  ihe  accumulation  of  lioney,  as 
fiist  alter  two  or  three  years,  as  they  would  if"  treat- 
ed in  the  usual  way  with  a  multiplicity  of  small 
hives  or  boxes;  but  it  is  a  great  lax  upon  the  time 
of  the  farmer  to  be  compelled  to  leave  his  work 
during  the  swarming  season,  (which  to  hirn  is 
usually  a  very  important  one,)  and  perhaps  a  hand 
or  two  besides,  sometimes  several  times  a  day,  to 
secure  the  new  swarms  as  they  come  out.  Where- 
as, in  the  large  hives  or  bee-houses,  the  bees 
continue  to  labor  for  years,  as  the  writer  of  this 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  without  any 
trouble  to  tiie  owner — who  goes  at  any  season  of 
the  year  and  selects  such  quality  of  honey  as  he 
chooses;  and  when  done  in  the  season  of  flowers, 
which  is  the  time  usually  selected,  the  bees  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  with  renewed  industry  to 
supply  the  loss.  And  it  is  found  that  by  frequent- 
ly removmir  i)ortions  of  the  honey,  the  bees  work 
as  industriously  as  they  do  in  smaller  hives.  The 
bees  are  not  permitted  to  go  out  and  in  through 
holes  or  notdies  cut  for  that  purpose,  as  is  usually 
ihe  case  with  small  hives;  but  lubes  are  inserted 
into  the  ends  or  sides  of  the  building  near  its  top, 
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throuirli  which  they  ea.^ily  (iml  c<iiVi56  and  in^TPss. 
But  tlie  hee-rnoth  ciiiiiiot  find  iis?  way  in  ;  it  li>jiils 
upon  the  building  and  examines  every  erevice, 
tiiroLigh  wliich  it  tries  to  find  its  way  to  the  honey; 
but  never  lights  upon  the  outer  endr,  ol'the  luhe?, 
vvliich  project  some  12  or  15  inches  from  the  build- 
ino;.  Tlie  same  kwid  ol'  lul>e.-=,  are  used  with 
advantage  in  the  common  small  hives. 

Dr.  S.  says,  also— "A  lew  months  since,  I  saw 
an  article  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  h'om  the  pen  ol 
Dr.  E.  Barnes  orReading,  which  I  fear  is  calculated 
to  mislead,  lie  says  his  neighbor  buries  his  bees 
as  he  does  his  potatoes,  ant!  was  told  that  ihev 
came  out  in  the  spring  healihy  and  ijood  condiiion." 

1  trust  1  have  no  desire  to  misieail  others  or  do 
any  thing  calculated  to  lessen  the  profits,  great  as 
they  are,  ol  that  useful  insect  the  bee.  One  stub- 
born fact  however,  is  worth  a  dozen  (jages  ol'iheory 
alone.  The  article  to  which  the  doctor  relers, 
■\vas  communicated,  as  a  nietliod  of"  wintering  bees, 
which  to  me  was  entirely  new,  not  however,  until 
1  had  personally  examinetl  the  mound,  where  Mr. 
Egirlesioii,  the  owner  of  the  premises,  liad  buried 
his  bees. 

JNlr.  E.  from  wliom  I  derived  my  information, 
is  a  ti>an  vvJiose  charae:er  is,  I  believe,  above  re- 
[)roach;  and  certainly  it  cannot  Ije  sup[)osed  he 
would  have  continued  the  |)raetice  for  several 
successive  years,  of  burying  increased  numbers 
of  hives  each  year,  if  the  doctor's  lears  are  vveli 
founded. 

Mr.  E.  says  he  was  faidiless  at  first;  and  ihere- 
fora  buried  the  first  year  only  two  or  three  hives  ; 
these  coming  out  well  in  the  sprmg,  lie  was  indu- 
ced, [  lhinl<  lie  said,  to  bury  thirteen  the  next  full 
season;  and  when  [  examined  his  apiary,  which 
was  in  O^^tober,  1837,  he  had  thirty-seven  buried. 
He  thinks  if  buried  in  a  dry  soil,  they  would  rarely 
litil  of  coming  out  healthy  and  in  good  condition 
in  the  sjirinir.  1  have  taken  measures  to  ascertain 
the  further  success  of  Mr.  E.  in  tliis  business,  and 
intend  to  communicate  to  you  the  result. 

Geneva,  yJug,  22,  1839.  E.  Barnes. 

7!/r.  Tucker — Since  mailing  to  yon  my  letter  of 
the22J  inst.  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Spencer 
on  the  management  of  bees,  1  have  received  the 
inclosed  from  Doctor  Andrews,  which  I  beg  leave 
to  present  for  [lublication,  in  connection  with  my 
last,  as  it  so  fully  confirms  the  former  statement  1 
made  on  this  subject  li-om  inlbrmation derived  from 
Mr.  EiTirleston.  E.  Barnes. 

Geneva,  Aug.  23,  1839. 

Wintering  Bees. 

j1/r  Tucker — Agreeably  to  yom-  refjuest,  I  called 
on  Mr.  Eggleston,  and  obtained  from  him  the  Ibl- 
lowing  statement  o("  his  method  of  wintering  bees, 
and  the  success  attending  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1837,  he  buried  30  or  more  hives, 
and  the  following  spring  ihev  were  taken  out  with- 
out the  loss  of  any.  In  1838  he  buried  10  hives, 
with  the  same  success,  but  lost  7  or  8  hives  of  bees 
that  stood  in  his  bee  house  throuirh  the  winter. 
He  says  that  he  finds  very  ['aw,  or  no  dead  '.lees 
under  his  hives  that  are  buried,  and  that  thev  win- 
ter on  much  less  honey  than  vvlien  left  in  the 
house;  some  smtill  swarms  have  lost  but  3  lbs.  in 
weight  in  wintering,  and  the  largest  but  10  lb. 
•le  has  buried  his  bees  or  some  ol'  them,  each 


year,  for  4  years  past,  aiul  has  not  lost  a  swarm 
that  was  buried,  and  shall  hereafter  bury  all,  that 
he  intends  to  winter;  he  has  now  about  40  swarms. 
Another  liict — those  that  are  buried  do  much  bet- 
ter, and  swarm  much  earlier  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Eggleston's  method  of  burying  his  bees,  is 
to  liig  a  shallow  trench  in  the  ground,  long  enough 
to  sel  the  number  of  hives  he  wishes  to  bury,  with  a 
gentle  slope  in  the  trench,  to  carry  off"  the  water 
if  there  should  any  collect;  and  then  place  the  hives 
in  the  trench,  raised  a  little  from  the  ground,  by  a 
small  stone  under  each  corner  of  each  hive,  then 
covers  them  with  straw  and  lastly  with  dirt,  to  use 
his  expiession,  as  you  would  a  pile  of  potatoes,  so 
deep  as  not  to  freeze  under  the  hives. 

As  to  the   success  of   Mr.  Eggleston  in  preser- 
ving bees,  as   described   above,  there   can    be   no 
doubt,  as  it  is  known  to  all  his  neighbors,  who  (if 
necessary)  will  certily  to  the  lacts  as  slated. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Anson  Andrews. 

Reading,  ulugusi  20,  1839. 


DIFFERENT  BIODES  OF  PRESERVING  AND  TRE- 
PARING  TOMATOES  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

From  tlie  American  Farmer. 

Canonsburg,  jiugust  \6lh,  1839. 

IMr.  J.  S.  Skinner — As  the  season  of  tomatoes 
is  at  hand.  I  will  send  a  lt;vv  recipes  lor  preserving 
them  lor  winter  use. 

Take  tomatoes,  say  half  a  peck,  when  ripe,  but 
not  too  S(jli,  skin  them  and  cut  them  in  two,  leav- 
ing the  seeds  or  not  as  you  like;  lay  them  on  a 
dish,  (I  do  not  mash  them;}  then  take  two  quarts 
ol  strong  vinegar,  put  one  table-spoonful  of  all- 
spice, the  same  of  powdered  ginger,  the  same  of 
cloves,  the  same  of  salt,  half  a  table-spoonful  good 
Cayenne  pepper;  put  all  (except  the  tomatoes)  in 
the  vinegar;  boil  it  in  a  very  clean  brass  or  bell- 
metal  kettle  lor  about  hall'  hour — then  strain  it 
through  a  sieve,  put  it  again  on  a  slow  fire,  and 
and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  put  in  some  of  the  to- 
matoes, but  do  not  crowd  them.  When  they  look 
clear,  take  them  out  carefully  with  a  skimmer,  and 
lay  lliein  on  a  dish;  do  so  until  you  have  them  all 
done,  and  when  cold,  put  them  in  a  glass  or  white 
earthern  jar,  with  the  vinegar  in  which  they  were 
boiled.  Dip  writing  paper  in  brandy  or  strong 
vinegar,  and  put  over  them:  cover  them  tight,  and 
put  in  a  cool  dry  place.  It  is  excellent  with  fresh, 
or  any  other  kiiul  of  meat. 

Another — Take  tomatoes  when  ripe,  skin  them, 
cut  them  in  two,  lay  them  on  large  dishes,  put 
thern  in  the  sun  to  dr}',  turn  them  ol'ten,  and  when 
sufficiently  dried  in  the  sun,  put  them  in  a  dry 
place.  They  shou'd  be  exposed  to  the  sun  after  a 
damp  spell  of  weather.  When  stewed  or  cooked 
in  any  way,  they  are  almost  as  good  as  when  first 
taken  fiom  the  vines. 

Anotlicr  and  easy  mode  of  keeping  tomatoes — 
Make  a  strong  pickle  of  salt  and  water  that  will 
bear  an  egg,  malce  it  cold,  strain  it  into  a  crock,  or 
small  keg;  take  ripe  tomatoes,  (ill  the  crock  or  keir, 
pour  the  jiickle  on  them,  and  cover  it  with  a  thin 
stone  to  keep  them  under  the  pickle.  In  the 
winter  when  you  want  some  for  use,  put  them  in 
cold  water  the  night  before,  and  in  the  morning 
change  the  water  until  they  are  as  fresh  you  as 
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want  them.     Then   cook  them,  or  eat  them   raw 
with  vinerrar,  pepper  and  sah. 

A  cheap  and  excellent  dish — Take  colil  cooke  ' 
iiit^al  ot"  atiy  kind,  chop  it  fine,  season  wiih  salt, 
pepper,  and  a  little  builer  and  s[)ice  if  you  like. 
Then  take  stale  hread,  eay  one-third  to  two  of 
meat,  soak  it  in  milk  or  water,  takiiiij  care  not  lo 
make  it  too  vvci;  ilien  take  lour  or  six  lar<re  ripe 
tomatoes,  skin  them, chop  them  fine,  put  tliem  with 
the  meat  and  hread,  mix  them  well  totjeiher,  put 
in  a  deep  dish,,  and  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven  on  a 
stove, for  one  hour;  eat  willi  ijravy  or  not  as  you  like. 

Another. — Take  cold  cooked  meat,  chop  fine, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  butter,  (if  the  meat 
is  not  fit);  boil  some  poiaioe;^,  mnsli  them,  put 
one-third  to  two  of  the  meat,  mix  well  toirether, 
put  in  a  deep  dish,  bake  slow  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

In  your  larjre  cities  there  is  a  frreat  deal  of  pro- 
vision thrown  away  by  cooks  thaf  might  be  made 
into  wholesome  and  palatable  dishes.  All  the 
above  dishes  1  have  made.  II"  our  housewives 
would  look  more  into  iheir  larders,  they  might 
save  their  liiisbands  some  dollars  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  As  this  hint  comes  from  an  old  lady, 
I  hope  my  lair  countrywomen  will  not  take  it 
amiss,  but  profit  thereby;  and  to  make  u]  ,  I  will 
give  another  recipe. 

To  preserve  tomotops  in  sugar,  fake  them  when 
ripe,  but  not  too  soft,  skin  and  cut  them  in  two, 
taking  oui  tlic  seeds;  lake,  for  one  pound  of  toma- 
toes, three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  loaf  or 
brown;  loaf  is  best  to  Iceep  tht^m.  First  take  two 
fresh  lemons,  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  put  them  in 
one  quart  of  vva'er,  boil  them  until  soft,  strain  the 
t=eeds  out,  add  the  sugar,  let  it  boil  lor  half  an  liour 
slowly,  then  put  in  as  many  tomatoes  as  not  to 
croivd  them.  Let  them  boil  until  clear,  then  take 
them  out  caiefully  with  a  skimmer,  lay  them  on  a 
large  dish,  then  put  more  in. and  boil  them  the  same; 
do  "so  until  all  are  done.  When  cold,  put  them  in 
glass  jars.  If  there  is  not  syrup  enough  to  cover 
them,  make  a  little  more.  When  all  is  cold,  dip 
white  writing  paper  in  brandy,  cover  them  with  it, 
put  double  paper  over  them,  tie  them  tight,  and 
keep  them  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

I  ho|)e  that  your  young  housewives  will  en- 
deavor to  be  the  mothers  of  invention,  and  have 
the  credit  of  making  their  own  recipes  and  cookery. 

If  you  think  the  above  recipes    worthy  a  corner 
in  the  Ladies'  Department  of  your  useful  and  val- 
uable periodical,  by  so  placinii  them  you  will  oblige 
E.  M.  P.  Darby.' 


For  the  Farmers'  Register. 
QN    THE      MANURING     OF     ARABLE    I.ANDS    BY 
TH  F.IR    OWN  VEGETABLE  GROWTH. — ROTA- 
TIONS   OF    CROPS. 

No.   I. 

On  green  manuring,  and  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem in  cleansing  land  of  weeds,  and  destroying 
insects. 

The  ploughing  in  of  green  crops  of  annuals,  to 
rnanure  the  land  on  which  they  grow,  has  long 
been  recommended  by  agricultural  writers,  and  has 
often  been  practiced  to  small  e.xtent,  and  under 
particular  circumstances.  1  am  not  aware  that 
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any  experiments  liavc  ever  been  made  sufliciently 
accurate  to  test  the  absolute  or  comparative  value 
of  this  mode  of  manuring;  and,  even  without  ex- 
periment, it  has  never  been  made  a  regular  and 
continuous  practice  any  wl'iere.  This  neiilect  of 
the  practice  seems  to  otier  a  strong  indicaiioii  of  its 
want  of  utility,  or  cconcmiy.  But  on  the  oilier 
hand,  it  should  be  observed  that  there  were  strung 
obje'.'tions  to  ilie  system  in  England,  on  the  score 
of  expense  in  rent,  and  in  this  country,  of  expense 
in  labor;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  certain  and  rm- 
qu?slionahle  results  ol  experiment  and  practice, 
tiiese  certain  and  heavy  expenses  were  to  be  ex- 
pected toout-weiizh  the  prospective  and  conjectu- 
ral profits.  Clover,  only,  has  been  turned  in  to 
great  extent,  in  its  green  state — or  common  weeds, 
in  the  absence  of  clover  ;  but  this  was  done  not  so 
much  lo  gain  the  manure,  as  to  prepare  the  land 
for  wheat.  And  great  as  has  been  the  profit  of 
this  manuring  by  green  clover,  the  particular 
share  of  benefit  to  the  next  crop,  and  to  the  soil, 
due  to  that  cause  alone,  has  never  been  estimated, 
much  less  ascertained  by  [iroper  experiments. 

Col.  John  Tayior  was  the  first  who,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  established  the  practice  of 
manurii!g  the  fields  by  their  own  cover  of  artificial 
grass  or  of  natural  weeds.  This  recommendation 
was  most  opportune  to  the  then  circumstances  of 
the  agriculture  of  Virginia,  and  that,  still  more  than 
the  reasoning  and  exanqile  of  the  distinguished 
author,  caused  early  and  extended  applications  of 
his  "inclosing."  or  non-grazing  system,  for  im- 
provement. The  inducing  citcuuisiances  were 
several.  Most  of  the  old  lands  in  lower  Viririnia, 
were  then  cultivated  in  what  was  called  the  "three- 
shiit"  system — or  corn,  vvlieat,  and  a  year  of  rest, 
(if  rest  it  could  be  called,)  under  close  grazing; 
and  nothing  was  needed  but  lo  forbid  all  grazing 
of  a  particular  field,  or  of  all  the  fields  of  a  liirm,  to 
establish  at  once  the  "inclosing  sj'stem.'"  Then, 
the  amount  of  the  rubbish  natural  growth  on  poor 
fields  was  worth  so  little  to  the  live-stock,  that 
the  loss  on  that  score  could  not  be  much;  and  the 
urgent  wants  of  the  poor  land  lor  some  help,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  ever  supplying  that  want  by 
manure  from  the  barn-yard  and  stock-pens,  served 
to  present  the  other  as  the  only  resource,  lor  gen- 
eral or  extensive  benefit.  Again,  there  was  some- 
thing very  inviting  in  the  idea  of  manuring  the 
largest  fields  by  merely  letting  them  alone  for  one 
year,  or  for  two  years  under  the  author's  extend- 
ed and  approved  rotation.  Those  who  belore  had 
not  manured  five  acres  a  year,  by  means  of  all 
01  her  vegetable  materials  used,  might  then  manure 
100  or  200  acres;  and  if  the  effects  of  the  manure, 
should  be  worth  but  little,  its  cost  would  be  still 
less. 

But  the  vegetable  manure  thus  applied  and  re- 
commended by  Col.  Taylor,  was  not  green,  but 
dry  ;  and  he  used  at  least  plausible  and  ingenious 
arijuments  to  sustain  his  novel  jjosition,  that  vege- 
tables in  their  dry  state  were  better  lor  manure 
than  if  ploughed  under  when  green.  Thisopi 
nion,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  and  the  other 
usual  rotations  of  the  country,  served  to  withdraw 
all  his  followers  from  the  class  of  applyers  oC green 
crops  as  manure;  though  Taylor,  notwithstanding 
this  limitation  imposed  by  hiinselt,  still  must  stand, 
from  the  extent  of  his  practice  and  influence,  at 
the  head  of  the  school  of  natural  manuring  by  the 
vegetable  growth  of  the  land. 
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Up  to  ilie  mark  to  whicli  the  lands  are  capa- 
ble of  being  enriched  by  vegetable  n)anures  aloiiCj 
(and  of  ihi^  fixing  which  limit  1  have  i'ully  treat- 
ed elsewhere,)  there  c;in  he  no  means  oi' manuring 
poor  lands  so  cheap  as  ihe  non-grazing  plan  ;  nor 
can  any  he  so  generally  eliective  and  beneficial 
over  a  great  extent  of  a  previously  impoverished 
country.  But  besides  the  limitation  im[)osed,  by 
the  nature  of"  the  soil,  to  continued  improvement 
by  these  means  alone,  (and  l)y  any  putrescent 
manures  alone,)  there  are  great  inconveniences 
attending  the  ''inclosing  system,"  and  which  I 
can  well  apj)reci;ite,  having  pursued  that  system 
since  1814;  rigorously  lor  the  first  twelve  years,  and 
partially  allerwards. 

The  discussion  of"  the  comparative  enriching  va- 
lues of"  vegetables   when  turned  in  green,  or   ma- 
tured and  dry,  we  pass  by  for  the  present,     'i'he 
nutritive  value  of  the  growth    when  dry,  whether 
greater  or  less,  would   be   satisfactory;  and   the 
plan  of  ploughing  in  during  winter,  iiisiead  of  in 
summer  or  early  autumn,  when  to  prepare  lor  corn, 
or  any  other  spring  crop,  is  further  recommended 
by  several  considerations  of  economy  and  fitness. 
But  the  great  objection   to  that   plan,  is,  that  the 
seeds  of  all  weeds  are  matured,  and  planted  when 
ploughed  in;  that  shrubs  and  bushes  are   encour- 
aged to  grow  by  protection  from  cattle,  and   in- 
creased ten-fold   in  number  and  size  by  the  long 
rest  of  two  and  a  half  years;  and  that  the  growth 
and  long  undisturbed  stale  of  the  vegetable  cover 
seems  to  nourish,  breed,  and   protect   insects  and 
other  vermin,  vvhich    prey  upon   the   pviun  crops 
when  the  land  comes  under  tillage.     And  even  il' 
clover  can   be  maile  in  some  measure  to  lal<e  the 
place  of,  and  to  exclude,  natural  weeds,  the  evil  of 
noxious  weeds  is  but  partially  diminishe(i,aiul  that 
of  insecis  probably  much  increased.  And  the  long- 
er the  system  is  continued,  and  the  more  the  land 
is  thereby  filled   with  vegetable   matter,  and   en- 
riched, the  greater  do  the  evils  mentioned  become; 
and  the  more  do  they  increase  ilie  farmers'  labors 
and  risks,  and    Irequenlly  cause  losses  of  product 
ecjual  to  all  the  gain   from   the   new  lerlilily  pro- 
duced.    In  every  round  of  the  rotation,  it  is  found 
that  the  field  thus  improved  is  more  foul  with  iis 
growth,  and  more  troublesome  to  prepare  for  cul- 
tivation; and  that  the  grain  crops  are  more  infest- 
ed by  the  weeds  of  which  all  the'  seeds  have  been 
so  long  continually  protected  and  annually  sown; 
and  the  cultivated  crops,  in  every  singe,  from  de- 
positing their  seeds  to  gathering  the  product,  are 
the  more  and  more  preyed  upon   by  ihe  myriads 
of  insecis   of  various   kinds  thus   nourished  and 
sheltered.     Every  follower  of  this  rule  has  found 
great   and   still   growing  disadvantages  of  these 
kinds;  and  the   most  succcsslul   "inclosing"  im- 
prover can  scarcely  tail  to  have  Ibul  fields,  foul  pro- 
ducts, and  his  labors  increased,  and  his  increase  of 
product  of"ten  diminished,  by  hosts  of  vegetable  and 
animal  plagues.     Onder  such  circumstmces,  neat 
management  and  perfect  operations  are  impossible; 
and  the  cultivator  will  necessarily  be   a   slovenly 
farmer,  even  if  he  bean  improver  of  his  land,  and 
of  his  income. 

When  a  soil  was  naturally  well  constituted,  or 
has  been  made  so  by  calcareous  manures,  so  as  to 
produce  goodclover,then  iheabove-mcntioned  evils 
of  the  system  might  be  mitigated  in  one  or  more 
ways.  If  the  clover  should  be  cleanly  mowed,  for 
greeti-food,  or  early  for  hay,  then  the  cheat,  spelt, 


cockle,  and  numerons  oihei  annual  weeds,  would 
be  cut  of!  before  their  forming  seeds,  and  their  re- 
produciion  be  in  some  measure  checked.  And  if 
then  [)ioughed  in  for  wheat,  in  Augusi  or  Septem- 
(a  departure  however  l"rom  Taylor's  system,)  more 
weeds  might  be  destroyed,  and  the  food  and  win- 
ter protection  of  cut-worms  and  other  insects  ta- 
ken awa}',  and  their  depredalioi.s  on  the  next  crop 
thereby  prevented,  or  restrained.  But  these  devia- 
tions hum  Taylor's  rotation,  even  if  af'i)roved  and 
desired,  could  be  availed  of  but  in  small  measure, 
compared  to  the  extent  ol"  all  the  arable  laml. 

The  excess  ol  the  advantage  over  the  disadvan- 
tages of  Taylor's  ••inclosing  system"  is  greater  in 
proijorlion  to  tiie  poverty  of  the  land,  and  the 
scantiness  of  its  vegetable  cover;  and  the  disadvan- 
tages increase,  and  preponderate,  in  proportion  to 
the  subsequeni  increase  of  fertility.  I  therefore 
not  only  advocate  its  adoption,  but  its  being  strict- 
ly maintained,  on  all  poor  and  greatly  exhausted 
lands;  bnl  would  as  much  recommend  its  being 
substituted  by  other  niodes  ol'manuiing,  and  other 
treatment,  when  the  land  is  already,  or  after  being 
made,  moderately  rich.  The  great  reconmiendatiuri 
of  manuring  by  ''iuclosinji"  on  poor  lauds,  is  the 
cheajness  of  the  mode  of  improvement,  wliicli 
there  truly  costs  nothing  to  ai'[)ly,  and  avail  of  ful- 
ly. But  on  rich  land,  the  loss  oi"  the  value  of  the 
grass  would  be  important,  and  the  nourishing  of 
rut)bi.-h  vegetable  growth,  and  noxious  vermin, 
u'ould  more  than  counterbalance  tlie  increase  of 
iertilit\\ 

The  evils  of"  this  system,  as  well  as  its  benefits, 
I  know  by  long  experience.  But  of  the  substi- 
tutes which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  following  re- 
marks, I  have  no  practical  experience,  know  of 
not  one  accurate  experiment,  and  have  only  rea- 
son, and  theoretical  views,  from  which  to  receive 
impressions. 

The  main  object  of  leaving  vegetables  to  grow 
and  llien  to  decay  on,  or  to  be  ploughed  into  the 
land,  is  to  manure  and  fertilize.  But  this  should 
not  be  all  the  object.  A  secondary,  and  yet  very 
important  one  should  be,  to  prepare  the  land  the 
better  lor  subsequent  tillage,  tmd  also  to  prevent 
or  destroy  the  grou'th  of  noxious  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Every  particular  kind  of  vegetable  serves 
as  food  to  nourish,  and  to  encourage  the  increase 
of  some  particular  kinds  of  insects;  and  the  longer 
the  growth  remains  undisturbed,  the  more  the 
feeding  insects  are  increased.  Let  their  supply  be 
totally  cut  off,  when  needed  Ibr  food,  by  being 
ploughed  under  and  killed,  and  the  worms  and 
wingless  insects  which  were  there  i'td,  even  though 
they  be  in  countless  myriads,  must  perish,  and 
themselves  help  to  manure  the  ground,  instead  of 
being  kept  to  devour  its  fixture  fruits.  To  efltict 
any  such  olject,  the  ploughing  in  of  the  cover 
must  be  in  warm  weather,  and  not  when  cold  has 
rendered  insect  life  dormant. 

If  the  vegetable  cover  be  jiloughed  in  so  late,  or 
so  imperlecil}',  as  not  to  destroy  depredating  in- 
sects, because  of"  their  not  then  requiring  food,  or 
because  the  food  is  not  enough  destroyed,  then 
their  numbers  are  not  materially  diminished,  nor 
their  future  depredations  checked.  And  further, 
if  the  next  planted  crop  be  suitable  fijr  their  Ibod, 
as  that  which  first  nourished  them,  then  the  suc- 
ceeding crop,  in  its  young  and  tender  state,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  receive  great  injury.  This  is  stri- 
kingly exemplified  in  the  damages  sustained  by 
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young  corn  I'rotn  iln'  cut-worm,  on  lands  not  frr■,^7.p^\ 
or  mowed,  nnd  esperially  alter  clover,  and  ih^  ve- 
trp.lable  matter  not  ploughed  under  until  lale  in 
winter,  'i'he,  eggs  of  the  parent  stock  of"  inecct!?, 
which  had  lived  upon  the  clover,  are  not  in  such 
cases  killed  hy  being  early  exposed  to  cold,  or  by 
being  deep'ly  buried  in  ploutrhinir,  arjd  the  worms 
hatch  just  in  lime  lo  be  fed  upon  ihe  young  corn  ; 
and  if  their  change  to  the  chrysalis  stale  did  not 
stop  their  eating,  a  crop  of  corn  con'. I  not  possiblj- 
be  made  to  stand  under  this  very  common  inflic- 
tion. As  it  is,  the  corn  is  eaien,  and  replanted, 
over  and  over  again,  nnlil  the  worms  no  longer 
eat,  and  the  later  planis  are  suHered  to  grow. 

Now,  if  insiead  ofkeejjing  the  clover  as  a  seed- 
bed lor  cut-worms,  it  had  been  iiloughed  under  in 
August,  and  thus  a  change  suddenly  made  from 
a  heavy  cover  of  grass,  to  a  nakid  surliice,  oH'fr- 
ing  neiiher  food  nor  shelter — the  greater  part  oC 
Ihe  insects  must  have  perished — atnl  perha[)s  even 
field  rats  and  mice  n)iiiht  have  been  thinned,  or 
driven  off.  In  particular,  ihe  mother  fly  oT  the 
desiriictive  cut- worm,  would  Itave  (bund  there  no 
suitable  place  to  deiiosile  her  egtrs — or  if  earlier 
deposiied,  their  new  and  unnatural  position  would 
probably  have  destroyed  ihcm. 

This  is  [iresenied  as  an  illustration  nf  one  oflhe 
great  benefits  which  may  be  secured,  and  which 
is  ifenerally  lost  lo  improvers  by  "inclosing."  As 
to  ihe  pr'priet}'  of"f'ollowiiigclover  by  wheal  rather 
than  corn,  as  a  general  feature  ol'the  rolalion,  that 
must  defjend  upon  olher  and  more  important  con- 
suleralioiis. 

For  Ihe  purpose  of  destroying  noxious  planis 
and  insects,  the  more  llequenlly  during  a  roia.lion 
Ihe  veiielable  cover  can  be  changed,  or  destroyed 
by  plouuhing  under,  and  then  renewed  in  some 
other  kind,  the  more  will  ihat  purpose  be  furthered. 
With  each  successive  coal,  if"  eflectually  turned  in 
and  covered  by  the  plough,  and  the  seams  closed 
by  the  harrow,  there  must  perish  all  the  unwinged 
insecis  which  preyed  on  that  crop;  and  if  any 
should  linger  and  remain  alive  so  long,  they  will 
not  he  likely  to  thrive  on  the  next  crop,  of  a  totally 
difierent  kind. 

If  then  ihe  main  objects  were  to  clear  the  land 
of  insects  and  keep  down  weeds  and  vegetable 
plagues,  I  think  these  ends  would  be  best  met  by 
ploughing  well  ihe  corn-fields,  as  early  as  the  corn 
can  be  salely  cut  up,  and  shocked  or  removed,  and 
sowing  rye,  either  immediately,  for  forward  arowlh, 
or  after  some  interval,  to  starve  insecis  ;  and 
next  spring,  when  the  rye  is  in  flower,  lo  plough  it 
under,  close  the  seams  well  by  immediate  harrow- 
ing, and  sow  field-peas  broad-cast,  of  some  kind 
most  productive  in  vines,  which  again  are  lo  be 
ploughed  under  in  autumn,  and  wheat  then  sown. 
It  would  seem,  (hat,  the  ordinary  tillage  of  land  in 
corn,  and  ploughing  for  and  sowing  in  rye,  the 
ploughinij  under  that  crop,  say  about  the  beginning 
of  JNla}',  the  thick  and  smothering  alier-cover  of 
peas,  and  that  co^  er  being  also  well  buried  by 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  would  all  (orm  so  many 
quick  changes  and  dissimilar  coudilions  of  ihe 
land,  that  (tnv  enemies,  either  vegetable  or  animal, 
could  escape  des! ruction.  For  the  shade  and  grow- 
ing of  the  pea  crop  (Ibr  example)  might  be  as  in- 
jurious to  some  of  these  pests,  as  a  continued  ope- 
ration of  the  plough.  Such  indeed  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  is  Ihe  case  with  the  weed  called 
(he  partridge  pea,  which  is  the  one  most  absolutely 


deslruclive  of  the  wheat  crop;  and  which  seems 
staived  out,  and  disappears  Ibr  the  time,  if  field- 
peas  be  grown  thickly  among  the  corn  preceding 
the  wheat.  I  iofisr,  that  if  a  regular  system  of 
irreen  manuring,  by  crops  of  annuals,  is  at  all  pro- 
fitable on  the  score  of  improveinetit  lo  the  land,  or 
preparation  for  the  succeedinir  grain  crop,  that  an 
additional  and  very  imporUml  advantage  will  be. 
gamed  in  the  remarkable  cleanness  of  Ihe  fields, 
and  ihe  greater  security  of  ihe  crops  from  weeds 
ant!  insects.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  Ihe  other 
supposed  and  understood  advantages  of  alternating 
crops,  and  the  superiority  of  a  long  and  varied  ro- 
tation to  a  short  and  limited  one — and  still  more  to 
the  continued  recurrence  of  llie  same  crop — I 
think  lliai  a  great,  though  unsuspected  advantage 
has  been  in  Ihe  frequent  alterations,  and  violent 
chanifes  of  condition,  proving  destructive  to  vege- 
lable  and  animal  depredalors. 

Admitting  the  soundness  of  these  views,  still 
ti'iere  will  be  much  ground  to  exercise  choice  and 
judgment  in  se!eciiiigplanis/()r  ofreeii  crops,  and  fix- 
ing their  order  ofsuccession.  It  would  b(^  presump- 
tuous, u'ilh  iheadniiilcd  want  of  experience,  forme 
to  prescribe  any  precise  ru.'e  or  rolaiion.  But  I 
would,  in  the  choice,  aim  lo  keep  in  view  the  great 
objects  of  fertilizing  and  cleaning  the  land.  For 
the  first  object  alone,  leguminous  planis,  or  al!  of 
ihe  pea-trib'j  (of  which  red-clover  is  one,)  are  bet- 
ler  than  any  others,  because,  by  means  of  their 
broad  leaves,  Ihey  draw  much  more  sustenance 
from  the  atmosphere  than  from  the  soil,  and  of 
course  give  most,  by  tiieir  death,  lo  the  soil.  For 
the  other  object,  of  cleansing  the  soil,  ihe  more  fre- 
quent the  crops,  and  the  more  violeni  the  chanires 
of  Ihe  kind  of  crops,  and  the  condition  oflhe  soil, 
so  much  Ihe  better. 

Col.  Taylor  was  altogether  nnacqiiainled  with 
chemistry  and  vegetable  [)hysio!ogy,  and  his  want 
of  knowledge  of  tliese  sciences,  and  of  their  bearing 
on  agriculture,  caused  him  lo  fail  into,  and  to  utter, 
some  remarkable  errors.  But  by  the  mere  grasp 
of  his  strong  mind  and  reasoning  power,  he  ar- 
rived correctly  al  the  most  important  conclusion,  the 
correctness  of  which  can  be  abundantly  proved 
by  the  lights  which  chemistry  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology might  have  furnished  to  him.  lie  speaks  of 
the  atmosphere  as  the  great  and  inexhaustible  re- 
servoir of  manure  for  the  earth  ;  and  considers 
crowing  planis  as  feeding  indirecily  on  air,  wjien 
sustained  immediately  by  vegetable  manures.  He 
was  entirely  right  in  his  conclusion,  though  it  was 
not  reached  by  the  proper  course  of  reasoning, 
nor  maintained  on  proper  ground.  Growintj  ve- 
getables draw,  b)'  means  of  their  leaves,  a  large 
portion  of  their  sustenance  directly  li-om  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  by  their  roots,  iliey  take  up  the 
solutions  of  vegetable  matter,  returned  to  (he  soil, 
(and  then  acting  as  manure,)  and  which  ha<l  for- 
merly, when  alive,  also  drawn  directly  from  ih.e  at- 
mosphere the  greater  part  of  its  sustenance.  Thus, 
direclly  or  indirectly,  nearly  all  ihat  serves  to  Ibrm 
vegetables,  comes  iiom  the  air,  and  is  nothing 
more  than  new  combinations  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  atmosphere.  All  ihat  can  be  converted 
to  charcoal,  (and  that  is  the  frame-woik,  and  fills 
the  whole  bulk  of  every  tree  and  |)lant,)  was  formed 
of  ihc  carbonic  acid  absorbod  by  the  leaves  ;  and 
all  the  balance  of  the  plant  is  composed  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  the  two  elementary  bodies  which 
by  (heir  combinaiion  fi)rm  water.     All  ol  llie  small 
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remainder,  not  lIuipdorivcLl  solely  Irom  airnnd  wa- 
ter, are  the  few  earihy  ami  saline  parts,  which  are 
left  as  ashes  afier  burninrr,  and  which  form  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  plants. 

But  thouch  plants  draw  so  lari^e  a  portion  of 
their  pupport  (rum  the  atmosphere,  tliey  must  be 
placed  in  frooJ  land,  or  be  nourished  by  manure, 
to  enable  liiem  to  profit  well  by  the  supply  ol'  at- 
mospheric Ibod.  Il" there  was  nothing;  in  the  earth 
to  make  a  plant  grow,  it  could  draw  nothiiinr  (i-om 
tiie  atmosphere.  If  it  had  barely  strength  lent  it 
Trom  the  earth  to  make  a  small  developenienl  of 
growth,  it  mitrht,  it  is  true,  derive  three  times  as 
much  from  the  air,  and  yet  be  still  but  a  j)oor  pro- 
duct. But  let  its  power  from  the  earth  be  increased 
four-fijld,  and  in  the  same  ratio,  the  atmosphere 
would  raise  the  product  Clx3=:3X'l=)  12  times 
more  than  its  first  capacity.  Thus  the  more  the 
land  is  enriched,  in  a  much  greater  proportion  is 
the  crop  enabled  to  draw  benefit  ami  support  fiom 
the  atmosphere.  Hence,  in  one  respect,  the  great 
profit  of  giving  manure  to  land.  But  there  is  an- 
other reason  why  green  crops  for  manure  should 
rot  be  raised  and  ploughed  under,  except  there  is 
already  enough  strength  in  the  land  to  make  a 
heavy  growth.  The  expense  of  seed,  for  a  ma- 
nuring crop,  will  not  vary  materially,  whether  the 
land  be  able  to  produce  one  or  ten  tons  of  the 
green  manure  to  the  acre;  nor  will  the  labor  of 
seeding  and  ploughing  under  be  of  much  greater 
diH'ercnce.  Thus  if  the  seed  and  labor  on  an  acre 
of  the  poorest  land  v/ould  amount  to  $4,  it  would 
probably  not  exceed  §6  on  (he  richest,  requiring 
such  aid;  and  yet  if  the  increased  product  of  the 
first  year  gained  on  the  pnoicst,  was  of  the  value 
of  .^1,  it  might  be  8S  on  the  richest  land. 

Clover  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  [r;owin2  vesre- 
fables,  not  only  because  of  its  sharing  the  property 
and  power  of  all  the  pea-tribe  to  draw  sustenance 
largely  fiom  the  air,  but  because  its  long  tap-root 
also  draws  both  moisture  and  food  from  a  great 
depth  in  the  eanh.  Its  being  a  biennial  plant  also 
gives  it  greater  product  and  enriching  power  from 
one  seeiling,  than  any  annual  plant  has.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  long  occupancy  of  tiie  ground 
gives  opportunity  for  weeds  and  insects  to  multiply. 

In  a  continuation  of  remarks  upon  this  general 
Kubject,  will  be  considered,  1st,  the  other  grounds 
f  r  choice  between  ploughing  in  vegetables  when 
green,  or  after  bcinn:  matured  and  dry — and,2ad!y, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different 
pcliemes  of  rotations  of  crops,  as  tested  by  the 
views  here  set  forth,  as  well  as  by  the  received 
general  principles  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  ro- 
tations should  coni'urai,  as  nearly  as  circumstances 
may  permit.  E.  R. 


rnivATu  coiiHi:spoNi)r;::vcE,   and  hejiarks 

OS    PRIVATE    MATTERS. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  tlic  F:!rmcr3'  Register. 

'■a)!umbu3.  Ga..  Sept.  5,  1839. 
"By  the  request  of  John  L.  Lewis.  I  iidbnn  you 
that  be  does  no:  take  t'la  Farmers'  R'-crisier  from 
til''  ofTi-e..  and  says  ho  does  not  want  ir,  and  fur- 
ther states  that  if  was  not  sent  to  him  by  his  re- 
quest, so  you  will  please  stop  if. 

"J.  A.  Sr.ATON,  Asf.  P.  M." 

We  have  been  tempted  to  publish  the  foregoitifj 
notice,  as  it  presents  a  sample  of  the  mo.le  in  which 


sundry  of  our  accounts  with  subscribers  and  debt- 
ors are  settled.  From  the  mere  words  of  the  above 
letter,  a  reader  would  infer  that  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister had  been  obtruded  upon  Mr.  Lewis,  by  the 
publisher,  without  his  order,  or  authority;  and  that 
he  had  given  this  notice,  as  soon  as  be  was  assured 
of  the  circumstance,  by  successive  numbers  being 
directed  to  his  address.  But  such  has  never  been 
our  mode  of  seeking  support,  and  we  never  have, 
without  being  so  directed  by  some  one  supposeJ 
to  be  authorized,  placed  a  name  upon  our  sub- 
scription list,  or  sent,  in  continuation,  our  publica- 
tion to  any  one,  except  as  a  present.  Mr.  Lewis' 
subscription  was  commenced  /or  the  fifth  volume, 
which  volume  was  pa{d  for  when  the  order  was 
given,  and  therefore,  we  presume,  by  some  person 
having  authority.  More  than  two  years  have 
since  passed,  and  two  more  }  ears'  subscription  are 
now  due,  (810,)  and  afier  the  issue  of  the  8ih  num- 
ber of  the  second  of  these  volumes  not  paid  for, 
we  received  the  above  and  first  notice  of  any  kind, 
from  (or  for)  Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  not  unlikely  (though 
not  so  intimated)  that  he  may  at  some  former 
time,  have  requested  his  post-master  to  direct  the 
disconunuance  of  a  work  to  which  he  attached  so 
little  value;  but  if  so,  his  order  never  was  received, 
if  indeed  sent,  and  of  course  could  not  be  known 
or  obeyed.  If  such  neglect  of  his  request  oc- 
curred, it  was  not  our  fiuit,  and  he  is  not  the  less 
indeb'.ed  for  the  two  volumes  since  sent  to  him — 
and,  according  to  the  conditions,  for  every  lliiure 
volume  which  we  might  choose  to  send,  notwith- 
standing the  present  notice  to  discontinue,  which 
has  no  validity,  until  all  arrears  due  are  paid. 
But  our  se//Zewcn/ of  this  claim  will  be  as  sum- 
mary as  that  of  Mr.  Lewis,  though  less  profitable 
to  our  interests.  We  sim[)ly  erase  his  name  from 
our  list,  and  submit  to  the  loss  already  incurred. 
We  have  no  means  of  enforcing  our  most  just  and 
clearest  claims  against  subscribers,  and  cannot  but 
admit  the  i.-uth,  that  against  those  subscribers  who 
neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  what  they  owe  fur  sub- 
scriptions, vve  have  no  redress.  We  can  only  en- 
deavor lo  lessen  the  number  of  non-paying  "pa- 
trons," by  erasing  the  names  of  all  subscriptions 
long  in  arrcar.  We  have  but  to  beg  of  those  who 
have  merely  fillen  in  arrear,  not  from  intention, 
but  because  of  inattention,  or  a  common  habit  of 
procrastination,  not  to  compel  us  to  confound  them 
with  thosL'.  the  loss  of  whose  names  and  subscrip- 
tions IS  a  gain  to  the  publication. 

There  is  another  class  ol' discontinuancps  which 
are  no  less  common,  and  of  which  the  following 
letter  irom  a  post-master  presents  an  example. 

^'iiJomU  Laurel,  Fa.  3rd  April,  1839. 

Mr.  Stephen  Cronin,  a  subscriber  to  the  Far- 
mers'  Register,  at  this  offi.;e,  has  removed  li-om 
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this  neighborliood  and  gone  to  live  some  where 
near  Lynchburg.  He  requests  that  the  Register 
will  be  disconlinueil  to  him.  The  February  num- 
ber is  now  in  my  o(lice,  which  he  refuses  to  lake 
out,  and  will   be  disposed  of  as  you   may  direct." 

When  this  notice  was  written,  INlr.  Cronin  (who 
also  had  paid  lor  vol.  5,)  owed  fur  vol.  6,  com- 
pleted, and  for  vol.  7  then  in  iiroi^ress.  A  slate- 
nient  of  his  account  was  fijrthwith  sent  to  his  new 
address,  Lynchburg,  which  has  remained  unan- 
swered, and  the  debt  uni)aid,  to  this  lime. 


THE   FLORIDA   KEYS,  AND  THE  TROPICAL 
PLANT  NURSERY. 

To  tho  Editor  of  tlic  Farmers'  Resister. 

Indian  Key,  T.  F.,  4th  July,  1839. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  lo  you  copies  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  trustees  of  Ihe 
Tropical  Plant  Company  and  the  Honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  in  relation  to  the  iniroduciion 
and  preservation  of  especially  the  fibrous  leaved 
plants.*  You  will  perceive  that  the  reply  of  the 
Hon.  J.  K.  Paulding  is  as  satisfactory  as  was  ex- 
pected;  but  when  I  reflect  that  under  the  succes- 
sive secretaries  of  the  navy  during  twelve  years, 
not  a  single  tilarous  leaved  plant  has  yet  been 
brouixh'  from  Mexico  by  our  national  vessels,  vvhii-,h 
have  returned  from  the  Mexican  sea  every  je.ir; 
and  that  the  heads  of  our  deparimenis  generally 
retain  iheir  oliic-es  so  short  a  period  thai  tln'V  can- 
not cairy  into  execution  their  own  designs  ;  and 
aliove  all,  when  I  consider  how  easily  iheir  express 
instructions  are  olten  evaded  or  thwarted  by  their 
distant  agents,  I  cannot  help  learnig  that  many 
years  will  yet  elapse  belorea  cargo  of  liviiiij  plants 
shall  be  transported  in  a  national  vessel  to  any 
poriion  of  Tropical  Florida. 

In  selecting  the  site  of  the  preparatory  nursery 
of  irojiical  plants,  the  trustees  were  iiifluencHd  by 
several  considerations.  1st.  lis  vicinity  lo  Indian 
Key.  2ndly.  Its  immediate  proximity  to  the  cel- 
ebrated pits  of  water  on  Lower  Matacnmba.  ord. 
Its  central  position  along  the  reef;  and  4ih.  the 
facility  and  safety  of  intercourse  betv/een  it  and 
the  inainland.  Indian  Key  itsel!'  is  a  beautiful 
little  island,  hiirhly  improved,  and  is  both  the  most 
easiwardly  settlement  on  the  reef,  and  the  village 
nearest  to  the  mainland.  The  only  other  villages 
on  these  islamis  are  those  at  Key  V^acas  and  Key 
West,  respectively  30  and  80  miles  lo  the  soulh- 
Avest.  Indeed  Key  West  itseif  is  so  remote  (i-om 
the  peninsula  that  it  may  be  geographically  con- 
sidered rather  an  appendage  lo  Cuba  than  to  Flo- 
rida; not  1  h -east ward ly  to  Cajie  Florida,  and  thence 
northwardly  300  miles  towards  Si.  Auiiustine, 
there  is  not  probably  settled  a  sinffle  family.  At 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  there  were  many 
families  in  the  viriniiy  of  Cape  Florida  :iiid  ot 
New  River;  but  on  the  mirder  of  Cubley's  family 
by  the  Indians,  they  all  fled  liom  the  mainland  and 
many  went  to  Key  West,  wheie  they  still  reside 
in   anxious  expectation  lor  peace  lo  return.     As 


*  This  correspondence  was  received  much  earlier 
than  this  letter,  and  therefore  appeared  first,  in  a  pre- 
vious nunib2r  of  the  Farnnors'  Resister.— En. 


then  Indian  Key  was  the  only  settled  islet  near  the 
centre  of  the  reef",  the  trustees  were  obliged  to  lo- 
cate the  nursery  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  hence  I  pro- 
ceeded lo  this  village  on  the2oih  December  last, 
notwilhsiandina  the  written  opinion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  that  it  would  be  unsaiij  to  have  my 
tiimily  here  diiriiia:  ihe  last  winier. 

As,  however,  I  did  noi  receive  that  opinion  until 
my  liunily  were  on  the  point  of  einbaiking  Irom 
Ni^.v  York,  I  came  on  with  ihe  belief  that  m  case 
of  attack  we  could  escape  lo  Key  Wes',  and 
'hence,  if  necessary,  to  the  Havanna.  During 
five  months  after  my  arrival,  Indian  fires  were  dis- 
tinctly visible  every  week  on  the  islands  five  lo 
ten  miles  north;  hut  these  were  reprcseined  to  the 
li'males  lo  be  probably  ihe  lights  of  fires  kindled 
by  turllers  or  fishermen.  When  the  Indians  shall 
be  removed,  the  advantage  of  being  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  populaiion  of  Indian  Key  will  also 
cease;  yet  other  beneiits  resulting  Irom  its  vicinity 
will  always  continue. 

Under  ihe  second  head  you  will  at  once  ap- 
preciate the  great  advantages  for  a  nursery  of 
proximity  to  the  only  pits  of  water  on  the  whole 
Florida  reelj  in  a  climate  where  moisture  is 
the  equivalent  lo  manure.  13ut  as  it  is  the  only 
wateritiii  place  for  ihe  wreckers,  fiotn  Cape  Flo- 
rida lo  the  Torinnras  islands,  you  perceive  that  this 
circumstance  also  will  be  favorable  !o  the  nursery, 
lioth  b}- fiiciliiaiing  intercourse,  and  pxcitingobser- 
vatiori  and  inquiry.  It  is  true  that  Ihe  sailors  will 
occasionally  do  somi5  daniaije  ;  but  some  losses 
must  be  expected  under  all  circnmsiances.  In  the 
wreckinu  vessels  there  are  /iecpieuily  inlelli^rent 
invaliils,  who  are  cruisinir  for  the  benefit  of  iheir 
health  ;  and  iheir  curio.-ity  will  proni|)t  iheni  to 
ex:imine  the  preparatory  nursery;  and  all  that  it 
is  reqiiisiie  lo  ensure  its  success,  is,  ih;it  it  shoiJd 
be  seen  by  many  persons  when  it  shall  be  filled 
with  valualile  plants,  adaiited  to  flourish  in  the 
most  arid  soils. 

Under  the  third  head,  by  looking  at  a  chart  or 
map  of  ihis  reef,  you  will  tit  once  perceive  that 
Lower  Matacumba  is  about  midway  between  Cape 
Florida  at  the  north-east  extremity,  and  the  Tor- 
tugas  Keys,  at  the  south-west  exireniity  of  Ihe 
chain,  'i'he  nursery  is  in  liill  view  of  all  vessels 
passing  through  ihe  gulf  idoiig  ihe  reef,  not 
more  than  5  or  6  miles  distant.  From  Ihe  seed 
and  ti'ol  house  at  the  garden,  I  have  frequently 
seen  five  or  six  vessels  at  one  view,  and  15  to  20 
in  the  (loiirse  of  iheday.  The  entry  from  the  uulf, 
inside  of  the  rtef,  is  several  miles  wide,  and  the 
water  at  the  least  IS  fiiel  deep  to  within  two  or 
three  miles  at  most  fi-om  Malacumba.  Bui  the 
yreat  advantage  to  the  future  plantinjT  and  popu- 
lation ol  the  reef  resulting  from  the  central  location 
of  the  nursery,  depends' on  the  fiict,  that  all  the 
Keys  are  composed  of  the  same  single  clement  of 
^  lime,  and  consequpnlly  that  all  the  plants  which 
1  flourish  in  ihe  nursery  will  be  equally  adapted  to 
I  flourish  on  all  the  other  islands  to  which  they  can 
be  extended  in  each  direction  vvi'h  equal  lijcility. 
As  these  will  embrace  till  the  valuable  plants  which 
are  usefully  propagated  in  the  steril  Bahamas, 
they  can  be  hence  best  brouuhl  to  this  central  site, 
and  thence  distributed  over  the  equally  arid  Flori- 
da Keys.  Our  national  vessels  can  also  approach 
within  three  miles  of  ihe  nursery,  and  discharge 
the  plants  they  may  bring,  without  a  day's  delay  in 
the  course  of  iludr  return  voyage  home.     Were 
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it  not  for  the  obstacles  interposed  bv  the  govern- 
inent  of  the  United  Slnic^^,  in  ronfiniu!/  a  finLrlp 
Mionopolizing  port  of  entry  to  Key  ^Vctst,  sit  this 
very  nionieiit  ilie  nursery  niiirhi  have  'leen  fi'leii 
hy  n  carina  of  livinij  plants,  imported  direet  li-om 
the  Baiiamas  in  piivate  vei^seis;  to  Mataciiniiia. 
Bat  so  ionix  iis  vessels  for  and  Irom  the  B  iliainas 
arc  ohli!j;cd  to  rloar  and  enter  at  Key  Wesi,  80 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  nur.-ery,  so  lonix  will 
it,  he  impossible  to  iret  even  Irom  that  district,  in 
safety,  a  ear^o  of  livinir  plants,  at  ihe  only  ajipro- 
priate  time  earli  year — the  heginning  of  the  rainy 
season. 

Under  tlie  |I)ar!li  ln-ad,  ynii  will  porcMve  tivit 
JNlatacumha  is  wiihin  2-3  miles  of  Cape  8al>le.and  in 
the  shoitesi  ifircction  due  north  not  above  20  miles 
from  the  main  land.  Behind  this  outside  rancjo  of' 
islands  the  sea  is  very  shallow  to  tiie  main  eoast,  | 
many  pi  tions  of  it  being  dry  at  low  water,  and 
even  in  the  deepest  holes  or  channels  not  e.xeeed- 
ing  fifteen  feet.  The  channels  which  rim  in  irreg- 
ular gtdlies  through  this  shallow  sheet  of  water 
will  one  day  be  the  routes  of  small  steamboats, 
which  will  ply  between  tlie  keys  and  main  hnd. 
'J'his  shallow  sea,  being  siieltered  by  'he  outer 
islands,  is  perfectly  safe  lor  the  smallest  boats;  and 
the  Indians  before  the  war  generally  resorted  to 
Indian  Key  in  their  small  canoes.  Hence,  com- 
lbrtal)le  fla<  bottomed  boats  can  be  constructed  to 
carry  on  a  safe  intercourse  between  theislanrls  anti 
the  south  shore  of  the  peninsula;  and  Mr.  Howe 
has  already  a  suitable  one  consirucited  for  this  very 
purpose,  which  is  now  in  ihe  employ  of  govern- 
ment, under  the  coaimnn  1  of  Col.  Harney,  The 
result  of  the  whole  is:,  that  the  [jreparatory  nurs^^ry 
is  conveniently  situated  fir  an  intermediate  depot 
of  plants  for.nnd  from,  the  permanent  nnr.-^ery  to  lie 
established  on  the  main  land. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  ubedierii  servant, 

H.   PioFUiiAr:, 
Supcriniendeiit  <f  T.  P.  C. 

P.  S.  Can  any  person  raiionally  oliject  to  the 
following  proposiiioiis  ? 

1st,   Shipwrecked    persons  and  property  should 
have  the  legal  as  well   as  the  moral  r'ljrht  to  seek  j 
(lie  nearest  and  most  convenient  spot  for  safety, 

2nd.  Agricultural  persons  and  plants  should  also 
have  the  legal  as  well  as  the  moral  right  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  natural  ficility  lor  populating 
and  cultivating  every  section  cl'  our  country. 

3rd.  That  as  a  vast  majority  of  the  numerous 
wrecks  along  the  Flarida  Reef  occur  at  points 
between  Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Florida,  that  hence 
ports  of  entry  should  be  establislnHi  ai  least  every 
50  or  60  miles,  for  the  accommodation  of  wrecked 
persons  and  property  alone. 

4th,  That  as  the  hisrhest  considerations  of  na- 
tional advantaore  require  the  speedy  introduction 
and  cultivation  of  tro|)ical  plants  in  Southern  Flo- 
rida, the  ports  ot'  entry  should  be  made  fi)r  that 
purpose  alone. 

5ih.  That  at  all  events  these  combined  conside- 
rations require  that  coiiirress  should  immediately 
establish  two  or  more  ports  of  entry  at  or  near  the 
southern  extremities  of  the  penmsula,  and  thus 
diminish  the  governmental  obstacles  hiiherto  in- 
terposed to  the  speedy  salvage  of  wrecked  per- 
sons and  properly,  and  to  the  speedy  ()opulation 
and  cultivation  of  Tropical  Florida. 


P.  S, — By  a  transient  conveyance  from  Key 
West,  your  nund)ers  for  April  and  May  were  re- 
ceived last  eveidag,  and  were  read  iiv  me  every 
hour  of  the  whole  sleepless  night.  Yourindelat- 
igable  industry,  your  entiiusiasiic  zeal,  your  patri- 
otic spirit,  aiil  your  ii^arlcss  language,  all  combine 
to  ensure  success  to  any  enterj)rise  in  which  your 
((iellngs  may  be  enlisted.  Your  work  on  calca- 
reous manures,  received  in  May  last,  has  opened  lo 
me  a  new  world  oi"  observation,  and  opinquiry. 
The  composition  of  that  work  alone  must  have  re- 
qniretl  many  years  ol'  laborious  stud}';  and  indeed 
the  subject  of  it  is  wortiiy  of  the  dedication  of  the 
entire  hlii  of  an  eriliiflitened  aifriculiurist.  But  to 
ap[)reciafe  that  volunu;  completely,  it  must  be  tho- 
roughly studied,  and  to  that  pleasant  labor  shall 
hereafter  be  devoted  many  of  my  leisuie  hours.  If 
possibit!,  I  would  devote  to  it  several  hours  ev(M'y 
day,  until  I  coidd  (ijruish  to  you  all  the  important 
liicis  relative  to  the  orowth  of  fijants  on  this  exclu- 
sively calcareous  reef  I^ike  the  'Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomvie''  of  Moiiere,  who  oidy  discovered  in  his 
40ih  year  that  Ik;  had  been  sfieaking /prose  all  his 
life,  so  the  people  of  this  reef  never  rejected  that 
they  had  been  livinir  in  a  tropical  climate  all 
their  days,  until  they  read  my  writiriLrs;  and  I 
myself  Irankly  cordess  that  I  never  duly  reflected 
on  the  peculiarity  of  these  exclusively  calcareous 
Keys  until  I  read  your  books.  Yet,  a  priori,  it 
would  seem  as  little  stranire  to  expect  that  trees 
sliould  furnish  in  beds  of  exclusiv(>!v  animal  or  ve- 
iretable  manures,  as  that  they  should  fjrow  on  these 
islands  of  exclusi\-eiy  mineral  manure. 

I  am  nioreover  exceediniily  rejoiced  that  next  to 
llrne  yon  appear  lo  appreciate  tvrJer  as  manure, 
and  tiiat  you  are  hence  republishing  every  thing 
showing  the  importance  of  water  to  vegetation — 
and  especially  the  practif-al  utility  of  irrigation  in 
warm  climates,  where  as  Young  s  lys  ot  Spain, 
''the  soil  is  th(»  least  olject,  the  sun  and  water  do 
the  whole,"  and  'hat  the  elt'ect  of  water  upon  the 
poorest  land  "infinitely  exceeds  that  of  the  very 
ricdiest  manures  that  can  be  spread  upon  any 
land."  In  your  Farmer's  Reirisler  for  November 
1835,  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me, 
ther ;  is  no  exaytjeration  of  "the  superior  advan- 
tages in  warm  regions  to  be  derived  from  flooding 
lautls,"  contained  in  the  translated  article  from  page 
484  to  490.  When  I -shall  have  seen  all  that  you 
may  have  publishi'd  on  this  subject  in  your  Regis- 
ter, should  I  find  that  I  still  possess  some  facts  in 
stoie,  worth  republishing,  Ihev  sliall  be  at  your  dis- 
posal. ■■  H.   P. 


siTccrossivE:  crops  of  cocoons  in  tropical 

FLOIlinA. 

To  Ihe  Editor  of  tlie  F.nnners'  Register. 

While  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  during  the  last 
week  in  July  183:^,  Judge  Vandyke  of  that  neigh- 
borh.ood  presented  me  lour  strips  of  paper,  each 
conlaininir  the  eizirs  of  a  sinsile  moth.  The  pa- 
pers were  labelled  as  liillows:  No.  1,  white  cocoon 
of  two-crop  worm.  2nd,  sulphur  colored  cocoon, 
or  old  Connecticut,  3rd,  hybrid  of  male  No.  1,  and 
female  No.  2.  4ih,  hybrid  of  female  No.  1,  and 
male  No.  2.  These  silk-worms'  eggs  I  immedi- 
alely  despatched  by  mail  to  ihe  postmaster  at  this 
islet,  but  after  my  arrival  here,  on  theSoih  Decern- 
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ber,  I  I'uijTot  to  nialif  any  inquiries  concerniii'i 
them  until  il.e  27ili  51an-h,  i  ist.  Mr.  iio.vt;  tlieti 
inlbrnifd  ine  that  lu-  had  hiiiiir  ihciu  up  in  iii^  cel- 
lar, and  iiad  not  t;een  iheni  in  many  ucolct:.  Tiiat, 
cellar,  however,  is  the  baseiuent  and  balking 
aparimenl  of  the  licnise  in  wiiifli  I  rct^ide,  to/tiV/i  is 
built  over  the  sea,  and  a  most  kixurious  enjoy- 
nien)  does  il  daily,  and  even  nightly,  aH';)rd  to  my 
fiiinily.  On  examininu'  Uie  pajjers,  !  Ibuml  thai 
many  etli^-s  had  already  hatidied.  t)ut  in  the  (ullmv- 
iniT  order:  No.  3,  the  most.    No.  2,  the  next.  No. 

4,  the  thinl,  and  No.  1,  the  lea^i.  Ol  No.  1,  the 
eirgti  continued  to  hatch  liom  29  h  J\]arcii,  to  30iii 
]Ma\',  at  five  iniervals  ul  one  day  each,  one  oi'  2, 
one  Ol'  3,  one  of  (3,  oiie  of  9,  and  one  interval  ot'lO 
dav.s.  Of  No.  2,  the  eggs  coniiimed  to  hatcii  li-om 
27ih  March,  to  7ih  A|)rii,  at  five  intftrval:5  of  one 
day,  and  two  of  2  tlays  each.  Oi'  No.  3,  the  egiis 
continued  to  hatch  from  the  27ih  iVIarch,  to  the 
6lh  May,  at  seventeen  iniervals  of  1  day,  beven  ol 
2,  and  tiiree  of  3  d.iys.  Of  No.  4,  the  egn---  coniin- 
ued  to  hatch  from  29lli  March  to  30il;  of  April,  at 
six  intervals  of  one  diiy,  four  of  2,  two  of  3,  one  of 

5,  and  one  of  7  dii\i=.  As  i!ie  girl  who  ke|)l  the 
record  of  No.  1,  was  tick  part  of  tiie  time,  the  re- ; 
cord  is  imperfectly  kept,  and  he.-ice,  with  reiTHrd  to 
the  period  of  making  the  cocoons,  I  barely  ti'ul  that 
one  worm  ascended  to  spin  oii  ilie  24  h  April,or  ihe 
27lh  day  liom  hatching.  Ol  No.  2,  the  worms  as- 
cended to  spin  ti-om  April  23r(!  to  April  29ih,  at  an 
averaire  perioil  of  2S  days.  Ol'  No.  3,  the  worms 
Rscendei!  from  April  23rd  to  May  Gili,  mosti)' on 
the2Sih  day.  Of  the  hybrid  No.  3,  it  was  re- 
marked that  several  worms  were  white,  but  all  the 
cocoons  were  yellow;  and  of  hj  brid  No.  4,  thai 
that  none  of  the  worms  were  white,  but  that  all 
the  cocoons  were  white.  The  period  of  the  issue 
of  moths  (iom  tlie  cocoons  of  No.  1,  vva^not  noted. 
Of  No.  2,  the  period  noted  were  May  7th, Sih  and 
9ih,  or  the  I4ih  day  after  the  ascent  to  spin.  Ot' 
No.  3,  the  only  periods  noted  were  May  7ih  and 
8ih,  or  the  14; h  after  the  ascent  of  each.  Of  No. 
2,  the  period  cannot  be  now  ascertained.  As 
ihe  records  were  kept  by  my  wile  and  children, 
and  it  was  their  first  essay,  of  course  many  omis- 
sions occurred,  which  will  render  my  abridgement 
imperlect.  The  only  account  of  the  esgs  laid, 
were  tho.se  of  two  niot'is  of  No.  3,  egirs  laid  on 
the  9ih  May,  and  of  one  moth  laid  ihe  14lh  May. 
There  was  also  a  nariicular  record  of  the  liicr,  that 
from  a  worm  of  No.  3,  which  ascended  to  spin  on 
the  2  ih  April,  from  its  cocoon  issued  a  lf»male  hy- 
brid which  coupled  with  a  male  of  No.  2,  or  sul- 
phur colored  cocoon  worms,  and  that  the  resulting 
tribrid,  or  (juateroon  engs  spontaneously  hatched 
into  worms  the  20ih  May.  On  that  morning  311 
worms  were  found  hatched;  on  the  21st,  53  more 
vvorm.s  were  found,  and  36  egirs  reuiained  un- 
hatched;  and  this  day's  worms  and  eggs  were  pre- 
sented to  a  neighbor.  These  quateroon  worms 
of  the  21sl  May,  vvere  fed  on  the  leaves  of  llie 
morus  ntuliicaulis.  On  the  25ih  May  the  next 
record  is  made  of  the  hatching  of  egiis.  Thus  hy- 
brid No.  3,  a  white  worm,  ascended  to  spin.  May 
1st;  from  the  cocoon  is-'ued  a  female  moih,  r2th, 
and  coupled  with  a  male  moth  from  a  brown 
worm  of  the  same  No.  3.  Egtrs  laid  12ih,  and 
eggs  hatched  25lh  -May;  nearly  all  haicheil  on  the 
same  day.  These  worms  vvere  fed  on  the  leaves  of 
the  morus  rubra;  but  these  were  the  only  I'g^s  that 
have  hutched   of  all  laid  by   No.  1.  2.  3  and    I,  in 


the  month  of  July.  Now,  I  will  liriefly  ;uid  that 
the  (joaieroon  worms,  haudied  on  ihe  30:  h  May, 
(ikl  so  well,  that  on  my  leuini  from  a  visit  to  Key 
West,  I  Ibund  that  several  had  be^fuii  to  spin  iheir 
cocoons  on  ihe9ih  June,  and  thai  all  had  ascend- 
ed on  ilic  12  h  June. 

As  my  lioy  ot'  12  years  old  ait'Mided  ihe  h\brid 
worm.s  lia;chcd  the  25ih  May,  and  led  on  tlie 
leaves  of  the  morus  rubra,  they  weie  neglected 
during  my  12  days  absence,  and  hence  did  not  do 
so  well;  yet  ihey  also  l<egan  to  asceml  on  the  IGih 
June,  and  continued  ascending  lUitii  the  2Glh  June. 
From  tlie  cocoons  of  ihe  quaieroons,  moths  ben?ui 
to  issue  ihe  19ih  June,  and  continued  issuing  up 
to  the  24lh  of  June.  Fiom  the  cocoons  of  the 
hybrid  moths  issued  the  27tii  June  and  daily  to  the 
2d  July.  All  coupled  and  laid  eggs  at  the  usual 
period,  but  on  this,  6ih  July,  not  a  single  egg  had 
yet  hatched.  The  quateroon  cocoons,  third  crop, 
are  larger  and  finer  iliaii  those  of  the  hybrid  co- 
coons Irom  which  the  female  issued.  The  hy- 
brid cocoons,  tu'o-crop,  fed  on  the  native  mulberry, 
are  smaller,  but  the  silk  is  finer,  and  several  ot"  the 
cocoons  are  of  !<  glossy  white.  So  many  lacls  tor 
the  present.  Their  value,  and  bearing  will  be  seen 
by-and-by.  Re.sj;ectl'ully  yours  &c. 


MR.  PliI^Xl:Y  SPIGGIiUY,  AM)  FEliOING  MAN- 
AGEMEKT. 

From  llie  New  Enslaiid  Farmer. 

To  the  Editor.  —  Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with 
your  request  1  checrfull}'  devote  a  few  moments  to 
givin;^  you  an  account  ol'my  piggery.  I  will  premise, 
by  the  vvay,  that  the  writer  of  an  article  which  ap- 
peared some  months  since  in  the  Yankee  Farmer, 
and  which  !  regret  should  have  found  its  way  in 
to  many  other  papers,  has greally  exaggerated  the 
[irofiis  of  my  establishment.  I  have  often  stated, 
and  now  repeat,  that  the  manure  from  my  hog 
pens  will  pay  lor  all  the  food  which  I  purchase  for 
ihem;  the  residue  of  their  fijed,  by  liir  the  greater 
|)art,  being  the  produce  of  my  own  ftjrm. 

When  the  average  price  of  corn  is  one  dollar 
per  bushel,  and  potatoes  33  cents,  and  poik  will 
bring  12|  cents  per  pound,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
sayinir  that  there  is  a  handsome  profit  in  raising 
pork  Ibr  ihe  \unrkc*,  provided  the  hogs  be  of  the 
l)est  breed.  With  such  breeds  I  have  always 
Ibund  that  fjur  quarts  of  Indian  or  barley  meal, 
with  an  equal  quaniity  oi  apples,  pumpkins,  pota- 
toes or  other  roots  well  cooked,  will  give  two 
pounds  of  pork.  At  this  rate  it  will  be  perceived 
that  there  is  a  p.'-ofit  on  the  perk  at  the  above  |)rlce, 
exclusive  ofthe  manure  the  hogs  make,  which  is 
of  great  value  to  the  farmer,  but  by  no  means 
equrd  to  the  whole  nor  even  half  the  expense  of 
fijeding. 

My  breeds  are  principally  of  the  Cerkshire  full 
bl'iods,  and  a  cross  of'  tins  breed  with  the  Mackey 
breed.  This  cross  I  have  found  decidedly  prefer- 
able to  the  full  bloods  of  either.  I  have  an  import- 
ed sow  of  the  "Essex  half  black,"  lieing  a  des- 
cendant ofthe  Berkshire,  and  highly  spoken  of  by 
English  breeilers.  'J'he  Mackey  piii;s  were  impor- 
ted into  this  counlry  from  England  some  1.5  or  20 
years  ago  by  Capt.  .Mackey,  of  Bosiun,  and  till 
'.villiiii  a  fe^v  \ears  were  decidedlv  tlu;    best    stock 
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in  New  Eiiixland  aiul  perh,ip.->  in  /Vincrica.  When 
first  iniporied,  Capt.  JMat-key,  on  his  farm  at 
Wcsiun,  not  unl're(|ii<'n!ly  I'rouL'ht  iheni  up  to 
600II).-J.  attlicage  of  8  nionilis.  In  all  ilie  e.-^sen- 
li;il  pointa,  such  as  iiiainrinif  early,  Ii;ghinc5s  ul  oi- 
lal,  trrealer  weiijilit  in  the  more  proliialjle  partj;, 
thinness  of  skin,  &r.,  iliey  ^really  exceeded  the 
Berkshire  breed.  But  by  breeding  in-andiii  as  it 
is  termed,  they  had  jjieaily  degeneruled,  hiul  be- 
come weak  and  leeble  in  con.sliintion,  small  in 
pizft,  ill  shaped,  anil  in  some  instaiiceb-  delbrmed. 
With  the  excepiion  ofiite  human  species,  no  ani- 
mal degenerates  so  rapidly  by  this  practice  of 
breeding  in-and-in  as  the  hog.  Judicious  crossing 
is  ibe  only  way  by  which  a  irood  breed  of  swine 
can  be  kept  np  at\d  preserved.  By  proper  atten- 
tion to  this  principle;  ail  good  and  valuable  (]iiahiies 
of  a  breed  may  be  preserved,  and  the  bad  rejected; 
without  it,  the  best  breeds  will  soon  become 
worthless.  With  a  view  of  restoring  some  of  the 
good  properties  of  the  JN'lackey,  I  tried  cro.osinix 
them  with  various  breeds,  and  with  none  hav« 
I  succeeded  so  well  as  with  the  Berkshire.  The 
produce  of  this  cross  possesses  all  the  good  and 
valuable  points  ol  the  Mackey,  united  to  tlie  health, 
vigor  and  size,  without  any  of  the  coarseness  ol 
the  Berkshire.  The  best  piirs,  however,  that  I 
have  ever  raised,  and  I  can  say  without  hesitation, 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  were  produced  by  put- 
ting a  full-blood  Berkshire  boar  to  a  siw  which 
was  a  cross  of  Mackey  with  the  "M'lco,"  a  New 
York  breed,  the  progeny  beinjx  half  Berkshire,  a 
quarter  Mackey,  and  a  quarter  Muco. 

JNly  stock  oi"  (iittcning  swine  usutiily  consists  of 
about  one  hundred,  besides  about  fifty  stores  [or 
etock  swine.]  My  time  Ibr  slaughtering  is  in 
February  and  Marcli,  when  half  my  pigs  arc  at 
the  age  of  15  and  16  months,  being  the  fall  and 
winter  litters  of  the  previous  year,  the  other  half 
being  the  piirs  of  the  sprinir  next  [)revious  to  killing, 
and  are  at  the  age  of  9  and  10  months.  The  !()r- 
nier  in  years  past  have  weight  Irom  350  to  400  Uis., 
and  in  some  instances  as  high  as  500  lbs.  The 
latter  from  250  to  350  lbs. 

An  inquiry  is  often  made  as  to  the  best  time  of 
killin?;0r  wiiat  age  it  is  mo?t  profitable  to  slaugh- 
ter ihem.  On  a  large  farm  where  much  green 
herbage  is  produced,  and  where  tlie  value  of  the 
manure  is  taken  into  the  account,  I  consider  the 
pigs  killed  at  the  aL'e  of  15  and  IG  months  as  giv- 
iii'i  the  L'realest  profit.  When  it  is  intetideil  to 
kill  them  at  ihisaijre,  they  may  bf  k'^pt  on  more  or- 
dinary and  e'leapf^r  li)od  (or  the  first  10  ar  12  months 
or  till  within  4  or  5  months  of  the  time  of  killing. 
The  manure  they  make,  and  the  extra  weiirhl  ol 
pork,  more  than  pay  ihe  expense  incurred  in  keep- 
iriiT  them  the  lonijer  tim-  ;  but  the  (spring  pigs 
which  are  to  be  killed  the  ensuing  winter  and 
Ft>rincr,  must  be  kept  upon  the  best  of  Ibod,  from 
the  lime  ilx-v  are  taken  Irom  the  sow  un'il  ihey  are 
shioghtered. 

The  older  class  of  pitrs  for  the  first  10  or  12 
months,  are  kept  principally  upon  bivw;  rs' grains, 
wi'h  a  pmall  quantity  of  Indian  or  barle\-  meal  or 
rice,  rata  baija,  suirar  beet,  &c.,  and  in  the  season 
of  clover,  peas,  oats,  corn-stalks,  weeds,  &c,,  they 
are  cut  irreen  and  thrown  into  thi*  pens;  the  next 
^■)!"r  orfive  months  b-^f ire  kiUmtr  Ihey  have  as  much 
Indian  meal,  barley  ni'^al  or  rice,  with  an  equal 
qu  Mi'itv  of  potatoes,  apriles  or  pttmnkins  as  tliev 
vvill  e-»t,  the  wliO'C  being  well  cooked   and  iialted, 


and  given  to  them  about  blood  warm.  During  the 
season  ol'litllening,  an  ear  or  two  of  hard  corn  ia 
every  day  given  to  each  [)ig.  'J'his  small  quantity 
they  will  digest  well,  and  ofcourse  there  is  no  waste. 
Shelled  corn  soaked  in  water,  made  as  salt  as  ihe 
waier  of  the  ocean,  Ibr  48  hours,  with  a  quart  of 
wood  ashes  added  to  each  bushel,  and  given  to 
them  occasionally  in  small  quantities,  greatly  pro- 
moles  their  health  and  growth.  'J'heir  health  and 
appetite  is  also  greatly  promoted  by  throwing  a 
handful  of  charcoal  once  or  twice  a  week  into  each 
of  their  pens.  Their  principal  Ibod  should,  liowe- 
ever,  be  cooked  as  thoroughly  and  as  nicely  as  if 
inlendeil  Ibr  table  uae.  From  long  praciice  and 
repeated  experiments,  I  am  convinced  thai  two  dol- 
lars worth  of  materials  well  cooked,  will  make  as 
much  pork  as  three  dollars  worth  of  the  same  ma- 
terials given  in  a  raw  slate. 

Pigs  when  first  taken  from  Ihe  sow  should  be 
treated  with  great  care,  lo  prevent  scouring  and 
Irom  becoming  stinied;  when  either  of  these  htip- 
pen>,  it  will  require  many  days,  and  sometimea 
weeks,  to  put  them  again  into  a  healthy,  growing 
condilion.  When  first  deprived  of  their  natural 
Ibod,  a  liiile  new  or  skim  milk,  boiled  and  slightly 
salted,  and  given  to  them  oi'ien  and  in  small  (jiian- 
lities,  will  prevent  scouring,  and  ureatly  promote 
their  growth.  If  intended  for  killinsj  ;it  ihe  age 
of  9  or  10  months,  they  ehouKl  be  full  led  all  tlie 
time,  and  kept  growing  as  fast  as  possible.  If  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  intended  lor  killing  at  the  age  of 
15  or  18  months,  they  should  not  be  full  fed,  nor  be 
made  very  liu  Ibr  the  first  10  or  12  months. 

To  satisly  myself  of  the  benefit  of  this  course, 
I  took  six  of  my  best  piixs,  8  weeks  old,  all  of  Ihe 
same  litter,  and  shut  ihem  in  two  pens,  three  in 
each.  Three  ol  these  I  led  very  high,  and  kept 
tiiem  as  liu  all  the  time  as  ihey  could  be  made. 
The  other  three  were  fed  sparinirly,  upon  coarse 
Ibod,  but  kept  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition,  till 
wiihin  Ibur  or  five  rnonths  of  the  lime  of  killing, 
when  they  were  \'ei\  as  high  as  the  others.  They 
were  all  slaughtered  at  the  same  time,  being  then 
10  months  old.  At  the  a^e  of  9  nionihs  the  full 
led  pigs  were  much  the  be^iviest,  but  at  the  lime  of 
killing  the  pigs  fed  sparingly  for  Ihe  first  10  or  12 
months  weighed,  upon  an  average,  fifty  pounds 
each  more  Ihan  the  others.  Besides  this  addition- 
al weight  of  pork,  the  three  "lean  kind"  added 
much  more  than  the  otheis  to  my  manure  heap. 
These  results  would  seem  very  obvious  to  anyone 
who  has  noticed  the  hal^ils  of  the  animal.  In  con- 
sequence of  short  feedinir,  they  were  much  more 
active  and  industrious  in  tiie  manufiictuie  of  com- 
post, and  this  activity  at  the  same  time  caused  the 
muscles  lo  enlartre  and  ihe  frame  to  spread,  while 
the  very  fat  pigs  became  inactive,  and,  like  indolent 
bipeds,  they  neither  worked  Ibr  their  own  benefit 
nor  Ibr  that  of  others. 

For  the  purposes  ofincreasinir  my  manure  heap, 
my  pens  are  kept  constantly  supplied  with  peat  or 
swaiop  mud,  about  three  hundred  loads  of  which 
are  annually  thrown  into  my  siyes.  This,  with  Ihe, 
manure  frou)  n^y  horse  stable,  which  is  daily 
thrown  i.  ,  and  the  weeds  and  coarse  herbage 
which  are  gathered  Horn  the  firm,  give  me  about 
500  cart  loads  of  manure  in  a  year. 

On  reiTular  and  systpmatic  feeijini?  and  clean 
and  dry  beddintr,  the  success  ofrnisinir  aod  (atten- 
ing  swme  very  much  depends.  A  fiilliful  leeder, 
also,  who  has  some  .fkiU  and  taste,  and  wiihal  a 
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little  pride  of  vocation,  is  indispensable.  Homer 
inlbrnis  us  that  much  of  the  sucress  oC  Ulysses  in 
rearino-  his  fine  ho^s,  was  to  be  attributed  to  his 
faithful  Euma?us,  whom  the  old  soldier  syled  "god- 
like swine  leeder." 

The  annexed  is  a  rough  plan,  which  may  serve 
to  'i-ive  you  an  idea  of  the  compact  manner  in 
wnTch  my  hogs  are  kept.  It  is  intended  lor  a  plan 
of  the  upiier  story  and  one  end.  The  lower  siory 
corresponds  with  the  upper,  except  that  tlie  prom- 
enade is  extended  out  about  six  feet  from  the  line 
of  the  upper  outside  promemade  line. 


pen  being  on  ground  which  is  a  little  liigher  at  the 
end  where  the  boilers  are  placed  than  at  the  other, 
the  floor  of  the  boiler  room  is  on  a  level  with  the 
paspage-way  of  the  upper  story,  where  tiie  pigs 
kept  in  this  part  of  the  building  are  taken  in  and 
out.  At  the  other  end  of  the  building,  the  floor  of 
the  passage-way  in  the  lower  story  is  on  a  level 
with  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground;  and  by  a 
door  at  that  end  of  the  passage  way,  the  hogs  in 
the  lower  story  arc  taken  in  and  out.  You  will 
perceive  that  a  pen  100  leet  long  and  34  wide,  with 
3  in  a  pen,  will  -furnish  ample  accommodation  for 
120  hogs,  A  passage-way  for  the  leeder  is  made 
from  tlic  cooking  room  to  the  passage-way  in  the 
lower  story, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

E.  Phinney. 


Dormito 

ry  5  feei 
square. 


Promenafl:',  10  ft 
square. 


Eatiiis 

partment' 

5  ft.  sqr.  ^ 


J'lan  of  the  floor  of  the  upper  story. 


End  View. 

The  roof  covers  the  passage-way  and  eating 
and  «leepino- apartments  on  each  side,  and  is  made 
sufficiently liigii  to  enable  the  leeder  to  pass  be- 
tween the  pens.  The  floors  ofthe  eating  and  sleep- 
ino-  apartments  are  made  perfectly  tight— the  floor 
of'^the  promenade  in  the  upper  story  is  laid  witii 
narrow  plank,  placed  about  one  uich  apart,  so  that 
whatever  is  dropped  by  the  pigs,  falls  through  on 
the  compost  beneath.  The  promenade  of  the  low- 
er story  has  no  floor.  The  only  passage  for  pass- 
in^  the  pigs  out  and  in,  is  by  a  slide  door  between 
each  dormilorv  and  the  main  passage-way.  I  he 
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REMARKS      ON    THE     "  DISTEMPER"     OF    CAT- 
TLE. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

1  have  often  been  surprised  that  our  agricultural 
periodicals  shoulil  contain  so  little  on  one  branch 
of  liushandry,  which  appears  to  mc  to  claim  more 
importance  than  many  others  which  are  so  zeal- 
ously discussed,  i  would  attach  no  blame  to  the 
editors  of  such  papers,  because  they  are  dependent 
upon  others  for  contributions  of  that  sort.  Among 
the  numerous  communications  to  agricultural  pe- 
riodicals, we  look  in  vain  for  the  remedies  by  wliich 
to  preserve  the  li'e  of  a  valuable  horse,  or  [lerhaps 
a  still  more  valuable  cow,  or  a  faithful  and  favor- 
ite dog. 

Since  the  improvement  of  our  domestic  animals, 
particularly  "neat  cattle,"  (which  from  their  great 
value,  are  commanding  very  high  prices,)  it  is  of 
no  trifling  moment  to  the  fiirmer  that  he  should 
have  hisllock  swept  ofl'  without  the  means  of  re- 
lief. It  is  al.most  impossible  to  put  too  higb  a  va- 
lue upon  a  good  cow.  For  my  own  part  were  I 
an  idolater,  there  is  no  created  being  better  de- 
serving my  homage  than  the  cow,  a  worship  infi- 
nitely more  merilonousthan  that  so  often  bestowed 
on  some  church  or  political  demaizogue. 

For  many  years,  cattle  in  middle  and  lower  Vir- 
o-inia  have  been  subject  to  a  disease  familiarly 
called  '-'distemper,"  or  more  technically,  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  same  disease,  the  "murrain." 
Being  ignorant  myself  of  the  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease 1  will  neither  undertake  to  describe  its  symp- 
toms, or  suggest  a  remedy.  The  object  of  these 
remarks  is  t'cTelicit  from  some  of  your  subscribers, 
or  any  others  who  possess  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, whatever  they  can  contribute  lor  the  public 
good.  Each  one  may  be  in  possesion  of  some 
ficts,  which,  when  combined  or  compared,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  lead  to  some 
remedy,  in  which  all  are  more  or  less  interested. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  of  the 
jirobable  cause  as  wel!  as  tlie  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease. But  to  my  mind  there  has  been  no  plaiisi- 
ble  solution  of  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  which 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  even  contradictory.  'Ihere 
are  some  who  maintain  that  it  is  owing  entirely  to 
promiscuous  and  indiscriminate  herding  on  the 
commons.  This,  however,  is  at  variance  with  the 
experience  of  many  whose  cattle  rove  at  lai-ge, 
and  mix  with  other  flocks  with  impunity  ;  whi.e 
others  contined  within  euciosuies  wiihoui  oppoE^ 
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tunilies  for  infection,  die.  Such  was  the  result  of 
my  own  experience  this  summer,  in  ihe  loss  o(  two 
viilijal)le  JJurhams,  which  had  never  consorted 
with  an  infecied  flock.  As  an  evidence  moreover 
of  one  ol'the  mca;/iZ)'c«6Zcs  connected  with  this  dis- 
order, ]  believe  instances  can  be  produced  of  cer- 
tain locations,  and  certain  herds,  wliich  have  been 
exempt,  while  those  adjoininii  liave  suffered,  under 
similar  circumstances,  as  far  as  could  be  observed. 

J)ry,  hot  weather,  with  lean  pastures,  have  with 
some  fieen  tiiouirht  to  liave  some  connection  with 
this  mysterious  disease;  while  others  have  found 
that  rich  pastures  have  been  more  flivorable  to  it, 
and  that  fat  cattle  have  been  more  frequently  the 
victims.  Tiiis  year  particularly  has  been  remark- 
able for  its  moderate  temperature  and  luxuriant 
pastiiraire,  and  as  remarkable  for  mortality  of  cat- 
tle, in  this  vicinity. 

All,  I  believe,  who  haveliad  any  experience  on 
the  subject,  will  agree  that  \h\v  escape  the  disease, 
and  consequently  death,  which  are  broutrht  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  even  lor  twenty  miles  ;  and 
yet  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  those 
brou2;ht  at  an  early  age  from  the  north,  or  from 
England,  wid  escape.  On  this  particular,  how- 
ever, I  should  like  to  hear  what  is  the  experience 
of  others. 

Many  of  the  best  flirmers  in  the  middle  counties 
of  Virginia  rely  with  very  great  confidencfi  upon 
the  free  use  of  tar,  sulphur  and  salt,  during  the 
summer  months,  as  a  preventive.  It  is  hoped  that 
amongst  the  many  intelligent  farmers  who  read 
your  journal  that  some  will  give  what  information 
they  possess  relative  to  the  prevention,  as  well  as 
cure  of  this  singular  and  mischievous  disease. 

!n  a  trip  which  I  lately  made  to  the  county  of 
Nottoway,  I  met  with  a  liirmerof  some  experience 
who  gave  me  some  curious  facts  relative  to  the 
disease  undfT  considera'ion,  some  of  which  he 
derived  fiom  Mr.  Win.  M.  Watkins  of  Charlotte, 
(who  I  hope  will  favor  the  public  with  the  amount 
of  his  information  loiicliingtliat  matter.)  Amongst 
other  tliinirs  it  was  thought,  that  the  disease  called 
'•hollow-horn"  and  the  '-distemper"  were  con- 
nected, and  very  many  cases  were  cured  by  cer- 
tain remedies  applied  to  the  horns.  This  is  cer- 
tainly contrary  to  all  the  opinions  which  I  had 
Ibrnied  on  the  subject;  my  observation  had  led  me 
to  the  lielief  that  Ihe  former  of  these  diseases  was 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
the  caidi^  liad  passed  through  a  severe  winter,  or 
iiad  been  badly  fed  ;  whereas  the  latter  is  seldom 
to  be  met  with  except  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer or  aulunni,  when  they  are  generally  fat. 

Since  wriiing  the  above  I  have  conversi-d  with 
a  irentleman  of  ihis  place  who  has  considerable 
skill,  or  at  least  considerable  reputation  in  Ihe  cure 
of  tbis  disease.  He  also  enteriains  the  belief  that 
"hollow- hr>rn"  and  "distemper"  are  the  same  dis- 
ease, or,  as  liir  as  his  observation  goes,  are  inva- 
riably connected.  He  often  preserves  their  lives 
by  boring  the  horns  alone,  without  any  (urther 
remedy.  The  horns  are  invariably  fouriU  to  be 
hollow,  in  which  he  usually  Introduces  vineo-arand 
Bah.  Perhaps  there  is  a  deleterious  gas  to  which 
the  operation  givtis  vent;  and  if  so,  would  not  the 
chloride  of  lime  or  soda,  be  prell^rable? 

The  remedy  on  which  he  relies  with  perhaps 
still  greater  confidence  is  very  free  bleeding,  but. 
to  be  successful,  it  must  be  used  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  disease. 


If  I  am  net  mistaken,  my  young  friend,  E.  G 
Booth,  of  Nottoway,    has   had  some   experience 
which  would   be  ol  use  to  the  public  on  ibis  sub- 
ject. VV.I.  Dupuy. 

September  23rd,  1839. 

We  add  to  the  above  our  request  to  the  two 
gentlemen  named,  and  to  any  others  who  may 
possess  light  on  this  subject,  to  furnish  ii  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  There  are  few  things  less 
understood  than  this  strange  disease  of  cattle  in 
this  region  ;  and  few  evils  of  such  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  certain  loss  to  the  flirnier,  have  re- 
ceived so  little  notice,  or  investigation  to  discover 
the  cause,  or  the  remedy. — Ed, 


REMARKS     ON     MAKING     GOOD     PORK      AND 
BACOiV. 

To  tlic  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Kpgi^itcr. 

1  do  not  know  any  thing  of  more  importance 
than  fine  bacon,  and  it  is  seldom  /bund  even  in  Vir- 
ginia. First,  to  make  good  bacon,  the  hogs  ought 
not  to  be  confined,  or  kept  loo  fat,  during  llieir 
growih.  If  hogs  are  kept  at  a  still  house,  or  in 
small  pens,  their  meat  will  not  be  as  firm  and 
sweet  as  'hose  that  have  run  at  large,  wilh  a  va- 
riety of  liiod.  The  sows  ought  to  be  manaiied  so 
as  to  fi^ed  th(;  pii.rs  but  one  winter.  I  preler  lur 
ftmily  use  hoars  to  weiyh  I'mm  125  to  150  pounds, 
and,  usually,  not  to  iei  lioiis  ol  that  size  remain  in 
salt  but  u!iout  lour  weeks ;  a  fiiw  days  longer  if  the 
weather  is  very  cold  ;  and  a  week  lonirer  if  the 
hogs  are  much  larger,  A  great  deal  of  bacon  is 
injured  l)y  too  much  salt,  and  too  much  smoke. 
Ii  makes  it  dry  and  hard.  I  put  a  small  tea  spoon- 
ful  of  saltpetre  to  every  joint,  and  have  it  well 
rubbed  in  with  the  salt  (in  piik'ing  tulis.)  When 
the  meat  has  remained  in  salt  ihe  four  or  five 
weeks,  it  is  taken  out,  and  while  wet,  the  joints 
arc  rulibed  with  dry  hickory  uslies,  and  then  hung 
up,  and  smoked  once  a  day  until  ii  is  dry,  and 
tlien  in  ailjdamp  weather.  To  make  good  bacon, 
the  hogs  nuist  be  healthy  and  fiif. 

The  same  remarks  nill  apply  as  to  mutton. 
Do  not  put  too  many  sheep  together,  and  let  them 
have  as  great  variety  of  food  as  possible,  and 
plenty  of  salt.  A   Virginia  Farmer, 

P.  S.  I  consider  it  important  to  know  to  what 
aire  a  mare  (well  ta.ken  care  of)  will  breed.  I 
have  an  old  l)roo(i  mare,  the  half  si-ler  of  Gohan- 
nu's  dam,  that  has  a  young  colt  by  iier  side,  at 
twenty-seven. 


THE  MULTICAULIS  MARKET  AND  PRICES. 

Since  our  last  publication,  there  have  been  but 
few  sales  of  multicaulis  trees,  and  the  market  has 
continued  as  dull,  as  that  of  all  public  stocks. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  general  depression,  and, 
in  some  cases,  also  panic,  there  have  been  very 
few,  and  ihose  but  small  lots,  sold  at  any  lower  than 
previous  prices— and  the  greatest  sale,  by  far,  went 
off  at  prices  enormously  and  unprecedentedly  high, 
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for  this  season,  considering ihe  very  small  size,  and 
necessarily  pn:i;ill  intrinsic  value,  o(  such  trees.  We 
speak  of  Mr.  Physick's  great  sale.  These  small 
trees,  at  their  average  of  31^  cents,  were  full  as 
dear  as  trees  of  lower  Virgmia,  of  6  feet  average 
height,  (or  ofany  size,  which  would  here  be  called 
y,  good  growth,)  would  be  at  .91.50  the  tree.  Some 
ol'ier  auction  sales  were  made  ju--l  before  (his,  in 
different  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  lower  nomi- 
nal prices,  per  tree.  But  when  compared,  Ibrsize 
and  quality,  wiih  our  trees  in  this  region,  tiie  for- 
mer were  sold  for  better  prices,  than  any  yet  ob- 
tained here.  Where  there  is  such  an  enormous 
dii^proporlion  of  size  and  value  in  the  diHereni 
growths,  and  stocks  in  maiuet,  of  different  regions, 
it  is  idle  and  ridiculous,  as  well  as  leading  to  con- 
clusions altogether  false,  to  corapare  the  money 
prices,  as  if  a  free  were  a  fixed  quantity  in  size 
and  intrinsic  value.  The  grovvlh  of  summer-lay- 
ers, of  this  part  of  tlie  countryj  taken  tree  for  tree, 
are  larger  and  more  valuable,  than  the  lots  of  trees 
sold  by  Mr.  Phy.«ick.  Fur  th'^se  reasons,  difler- 
enceofsize  and  quality  should  never  be  forgotten, 
when  comparing  prices  of  trees,  north  and  south. 
We  copy  the  report  of  this  very  large  and  impor- 
tant sale  from  two  Pliiladel|)hia  papers, 

"Large  sale  of  Morns  3fulticmtlis.—The  an- 
nexed it  it=  a  correct  stateunMl  of  the  nimiher,  pri- 
ces, anct  proceeds  of  the  Morus  JSlnliicauhs,  ihe 
property  of  Mr.  Physick,  sold  Sept.  ISih,  by  C.  J. 
Wolhert,  Auctioneer,  at  the  Highficld  Cocoonery, 
Germantown,  Pa.  The  trees  were  sold  as  they 
stood  in  the  yround,  those  under  12  inches  to  be 
rejected.  Owing  to  a  thin  soil  and  close  planting, 
the  sizes  of  the  trees  were  generally  small,  and  the 
branches  lew,  the  average  heiLihf,  acconii ng  to 
estimates  made  on  the  ground,  being  about  2^  tee\. 
The  purchasers  were  generally  !rom  a  distance, 
the  largest  portion  being  from  Missouri,  Illinois,  and 
other  western  states.  "The  prices,  it  will  be  seen, 
averaged  31  j%\  cte.  per  tree,  equal  to  12|  cts. 
per  loot. 

.50  rows,  averaging  1200,  sav  60,000  at  30  cts.  $;]8,000  00 

•20  do  do  lOOO,  say  20,000  27A  cts.  5,500  00 

10  do  do  1150.  say  11,500  35  cts.  4,025  00 

52  do  do  1150',  say  59,SU0  37:%  cts.  20,425  00 

55  do  do  1150,  say  63,2;50  .32J  cts  20,556  25 

30  do  do  1200,  sav  36,000  25  cts.  9,000  00 

1  do  do  1000,  say  1,000  22J  cts.  225  00 

10  do  do  850,  say  8,500  17  j  cts.  1,487  50 


Whole  No.  of  treea, 


260,050  at  31  33-100  .$81,018  75" 
Phila.  U.  Gaz, 


The  bidding  was  very  spirited,  and  the  whole 
were  sold  in  about  halfan  hour.  The  buyers  gen-, 
eriilly,  purchased  in  very  large  quant ies — and  the 
prices,  considerinij;  the  qualify  of  the  trees,  are  en- 
ormous. The  trees  which  sold  at  17^  cents  were 
not  more  then  18  inches  high. 

Thejam  of  passengers  in  the  ears  was  alimost 
unparallelled,  the  number  being  so  great  as  to  re- 
quire two  engines  to  draw  the  train.  It  is  sup- 
posed from  2000  to  3000  persons  were  present.  The 
general  result  is,  that  Mr.  Physick's  sale  has  not 
only  sustained  all  former  prices  of  trees,  but  has  in 
reality  done  a  great  deal  more.  Our  repeated  assu- 
rances that  there  was  a  western  demand  for  trees 


is  now  abundantly  realized,  as  the  great  bulk  of 
these  trees  are  purchased  in  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  otiier  western  and 
south-western  stales. — Morris's  Silk  Farmer. 

Proprietors  of  trees  in  this  stale,  so  far  as  we 
know,  hold  firmly  for  good  prices;  though  the 
asking  prices  of  the  most  sanguine  have  certainly 
been  very  much  lowered,  compared  to  their  ear- 
lier and  most  extravagant  expectations.  The  only 
very  recent  salesheard  of  are  the  following  :  The 
product  of  SlOO  worth  of  roots  (600  roots)  in 
Chesterfield,  sold  at  glOOO.  Auction  sales  in 
Brunswick,  (small  amount,)  trees  28^  to  35  cents. 
In  Murfreesborough,  N.  C.  1000  trees,  (from 
ppricg  planted  sinijie-bud  cuttings,)  at  private  sale 
at  40  cents.  These  last  were  about  4  feet  high  on 
an  average. 

In  the  mean  time,  frequent  and  large  engage- 
ments and  appropriations  of  trees  are  making  for 
next  year's  plantings,  which  serve  to  take  out  of 
ihe  market  very  large  shares  of  Ihe  whole  grow- 
ing stock.  These  are  either  contracts  to  furnish 
large  numbers  of  trees  in  1840,  or  arrangements 
to  commence  rearing  silk-worms,  which  will  re- 
quire large  plantings.  From  all  these  operations, 
we  venture  to  predict  that  not  one-third  of  the 
crowing  crop  vvill  come  into  market  at  all, 

September  30, 

The  high  prices  obtained  at  Mr.  Physick's  sale 
are  likely  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket. These  prices,  added  to  the  previous  panic, 
and  consequent  anxiety  of  many  persons  to  sell, 
have  caused  an  immense  number  of  trees  to  be 
advertised  for  sale,  and  at  auction,  and  lor  cash, 
or  very  short  payments.  This  most  impolitic 
course,  ol' forcing  sales  six  or  seven  months  before 
they  can  possibly  be  wanted  for  planting,  (their 
only  use,  so  earl)-,)  will  at  least  test  the  vital  povv- 
ers  of  the  commodity;  and  if  prices  are  not  for  a 
time  reduced  to  one  half,  or  to  less,  by  this  glut- 
ting of  a  before  dull  market,  then  it  may  be  relied 
on  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  value  in  the  article, 
surpassiniT  the  speculative  demand,  and  that  noth- 
ing can  destroy  its  market.  And  this  forcing  of 
sales  is  to  be  done  at  a  time  when  United  States 
Bank  post  notes  are  selling  at  24  per  cent,  discount, 
and  the  best  public  securities  and  stocks  at  prices  un- 
precedentedly  Iow,compared  to  iheir  acknowledged 
value  as  investn;ents;  and  when  stoppage  of  spe- 
cie payments  by  the  banks  is  openly  recommended 
by  a  commercial  paper  in  New  York,  to  alleviate 
the  intolerable  existing  pecuniary  pressure.  If, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  producers  of  wheat 
were  to  insist  upon  selling  the  next  surplus  crop  of 
the  country,  six  months  before  it.  could  be  put  to 
any  use,  it  would  certainly  put  down  the  price  to 
less  than  half  the  expected  future  rates. 

The  result   which  this  most  unpolue  procedure 
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may  produce,  of  a  temporary  protraction  of  prices, 
would  be  as  injurious  to  public  as  (o  private  inler- 
eslg.  The  foundation  of  silk-cullure  is  now  laid 
so  firmiy  and  broadly,  that  nothing  will  prevent 
the  structure  being  finally  erected  ;  and  this  would 
secure  good  prices  for  trees,  not  only  for  this  year, 
but  also  the  next,  even  if  there  were  not  a  single 
individual  speculator  in  tlie  market.  But  a  sud- 
den depression,  now,  would  cause  the  erroneous 
hnpression  to  be  made  on  the  public  mind,  that  the 
advocates  of  silk-culture  had  lost  confidence  in  its 
value  and  profiti-',  and  would  thus  serve  at  least  to 
retard  its  general  or  extensive  establishment.  We 
believe  that  every  tree  raised  in  the  country  next 
year  will  be  wanted  to  supply  the  actual  demand 
for  feeding  silk-worms,  or  to  make  provision  for  the 
future  feeding.  And  if  so,  the  lowest  price  that  can 
well  be  conceived,  even  5  cen's  the  tree,  will  give  a 
very  good  profit  to  the  planters  of  southern  stock 
at  50  cents,  or  at  the  highest  prices  yet  obtained, 
or  asked,  this  season  in  Virginia.  The  general 
price  of  the  young  white  mulberry  trees  in  France, 
is  a  franc  a  piece,  (about  19  cent?,)  though  that 
kind  has  been  cultivated  there,  for  sale  and  ftr 
feeding,  for  some  centuries.  Why  then,  if  wanted 
ibr  use  at  all,  should  not  the  7norus  multicaulis, 
which  is  intrinsically  worth  so  much  more,  and  as 
early  as  1840,  sell  for  one-third  at  least,  and  more 
probably  two-thirds,  or  more,  of  the  regular  price 
of  morus  alba  in  France?  The  occurrence  of  this 
result  will  not  depend  on  the  action  of  speculators, 
nor  be  prevented  by  a  present  depression  of  price, 
if  cause<l  by  the  means  above  mentioned  ;  but  will 
be  founded  on  the  actual  operations  of,  and  the  cer- 
tain and  undoubted  profiis  to  be  derived  fi-ora  silk- 
culture.  With  the  success  of  this  culture  taken 
as  a  postulate,  we  may  pronounce  that  every  pre- 
sent holder  of  trees  may  safely  withdraw  from  the 
market,  keep  his  trees  until  next  spring,  (and 
standing  in  the  fields,  if  in  Virginia  or  more  south,) 
if  no  purchasers  offer  sooner,  and  then,  if  not  sold, 
onvert  the  whole  stocks  to  plantings;  and  he 
may  count  on  greater  profits  from  the  crop  than 
from  pursuing  the  opposite  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  what  we  have 
often  said  already,  that  without  the  establishment 
of  silk-culture,  or  its  success  being  in  certain  pros- 
pect, the  whole  mulberry  cultivation  imd  trade 
would  indeed  be  nothing  but  a  bubble. 

Alter  the  above  was  partly  in  typo,  we  received 
tlie  last  Philadelphia  Siik  Farmer,  by  the  mail  o( 
the  30th,  containing  the  following  editorial  state- 
ment and  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

"!n  relation  to  trees  generally,  we  may  inform 
our  friends  at  a  distance,  that  the  high  prices  ob- 
tiiinod  fur  xMr.  Pliysick's  trees  have  induced  many 
Jvjiders   to   advance   theirs,  ami    to   riiak-3  o'hers 


firmer  without  advancing.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  whose  necessities  are  urgent,  are  forcing  their 
stock  into  the  market  by  auction  and  otherwise,  for 
the  |)urpose  of  obtaining  money.  We  neverlhelesg 
know  of  various  sales  m  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  at  50  cents  per  tree,  and  some  farther  ofi  a3 
In'gh  as  75.  The  pressure  for  money  is  severe 
beyond  all  Ibrmer  example;  and  seeing  Ibr  our- 
selves how  keen  it  is,  the  only  wonder  with  us  ia 
that  trees  sell  at  all.  Money  in  our  market  com- 
mands from  two  to  three  per  cent,  a  month;  yet 
the  tree  growers  appear  to  think  that  buyers  will 
borrow  money  at  that  extravagant  rate  to  pur- 
chase their  trees! 

_  "Growers  at  the  south  should  steadily  keep  in 
view  one  most  important  fact — their  trees  are 
far  superior  in  quality  to  ours,  and  hence  should 
command  a  proportionately  better  price.  The  pri- 
ces obtained  with  us  for  the  small  sized  and  poorly 
branched  trees  of  the  north,  oucht  not  to  regulate 
the  prices  of  the  large  southernlrees.  Being  bet- 
ter in  quality  they  ought  to  yield  a  better  price,  and 
cannot  fail  to  do  so,  unless  prematurely  forced  into 
market. 

"We  know  of  several  large  sales  of  trees  made 
in  this  city  the  present  week,  by  private  contract, 
at  excellent  prices,  niuch  higher  than  can  be  ob- 
tained at  auction.  The  number  sold  is  nearly 
100,000.  These  stiles  would  be  more  fi-equent, 
but  form  the  disposition  manifested  by  some  per- 
sons to  fbrce  off  their  frees.  Our  view  of  the  whole 
subject  remains  unchanged,  and  we  still  believe 
there  is  a  demand  over  the  country  which  will 
lake  ofl'  all  the  trees  at  pTesent  in  il.  'I'he  scar- 
city of  money  may  compel  hundreds  lo  defer  their 
purchases  until  spring;  but  the  demand  at  that  time 
will  only  be  the  more  active." 

THE  "CilllVESK  TREE  CORN,"   OR  THE  ''GRANT 
THORBURN    HUBIBUG,"  AGAIN. 

Immediately  after  the  earliest  announcement  of 
Mr.  Thorburn's  wonderful  corn,  which  he  sold,/or 
charitable  uses,  at  25  cents  the  ear,  we  expressed 
our  hearty  contempt  for  the  corn,  and  still  more  for 
the  pretensions  of  its  lucky  discoverer  and  charita- 
ble salesman;  and  from  time  to  time  since,  we  have 
bestowed  more  of  similar  notice  on  the  subject 
than  its  importance  merited,  in  any  other  point  of 
view  than  the  boldness,  and  yet  the  remarkable 
■-uccess,  of  so  gross  and  palpable  an  imposition  on 
the  credulity  and  gullibility  of  the  agricultural 
pulilic.  Another  reason  for  thus  paying  to  Mr. 
Thorburn  so  mucii  more  respect  than  he  v/ould 
otherwise  deserve,  is,  that  by  his  superior  perform- 
ance in  this  line  of  business,  he  may  be  consider- 
ed ns  the  very  head  and  front  of  (he  numerous  class 
of  humbug  producers  and  salesmen,  of  the  present 
day.  Taking  him  therefore  as  the  most  excellent 
of  the  v/hole  class,  we  use  him  as  a  hook  on 
which  to  hang  remarks  applicable  to  the  humbug 
business  and  its  operators  generally.  We  believe 
that  we  stood  alone,  among  the  conductors  of  agri- 
cultural and  other  journals,  in  attempting  (for  our 
cllort  was  a  complete  failure,)  to  expose  and  put 
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down  this  proposed  new  plan  of  levying  contribu- 
tions on  the  credulous,  for  charity's  sake;  andihe 
good-nature  of  most  editors  even  assisted  the  plan- 
ner, by  republishing  gratuitously  his  advertisement, 
and  some,  also,  in  oflering  their  additional  eulogies 
of  the  corn,  the  charitable  scheme  founded  thereon, 
and  the  great  public  benefactor  who  had  discovered 
the  one,  and  planned  the  other.  But  since  the  nu  - 
merous  crops  have  been  made  from  the  ears  sold  at 
25  cents,  and  even  .^1  each,  editorial  as  well  as 
other  censures  are  appearing,  which  if  less  harsh 
than  ours,  will  at  least  amount,  in  the  language  of 
our  brother  editor  copied  below,  to  Mr.  Thorburn's 
getting  for  his  reward,  figuratively,  "more  Uicks 
than  coppers."  But  the  "coppers"  are  in  his  poc- 
ket, tangible  and  available — and  (he  "kicks"  are 
but  figurative,  and  administered  at  such  a  distance, 
that  their  force  is  wasted  in  '-thin  air,"  and  are 
neither  felt  nor  regarded  by  one  who  is  so  encased 
in  brazen  armor,  as  to  devise,  and  conduct  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  the  "Chinese  tree  corn,"  humbug. 

We  copy  below  editorial  articles  from  three  dif- 
ferent agricultural  journals,  which  have  been  late- 
ly received. 

^'Chinese  tree  corn  S,'c. — We  have  seen  several 
crops  of  this  corn,  and  our  opinion  ol'  it  is  (iir  less 
(iivorable  than  that  of  our  correspondent.  It  is  in 
our  judgment,  not  only  absolutely  but  relatively, 
worthless.  It  bears  nocomparison  in  value  to  several 
other  varieties  cultivated  here.  We  believed  it  a 
humbug  from  the  first,  and  refused  to  plant  a  grain 
of  it.  Whether  it  is  bona  fids  of  Chinese  origin 
or  not,  is  of  no  importance.  The  quality  of  ilie 
product  is  all  in  which  we  (eel  any  interest".  Does 
the  "Chinese  tree  corn"  answer  the  description  of 
Mr.  Thorburni  All  that  we  have  seen  iiills  far 
short  of  it.  There  arc  some  suckers  shooting  up 
from  the  ground,  some  of  which,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  suckers  of  all  varieties  of  corn,  produce 
some  grains,  almost  a  nubbin  if  you  please,  at  the 
end  of  the  shoot.  But  is  this  bearing  a  ear  at  the, 
end  ol"  the  tree-like  branches?  We  have  seen  it 
side  by  side  with  other  corn,  and  all  we  can  say 
for  it  is,  that  it  has  no  peculiarity  but  its  worth- 
lessness.  How  easy  it  is  to  humbug  and  be  hum- 
bugged! What  is  to  be  the  great  humbug  of  next 
year?  There  must  be  one  or  more;  and  we  have 
been  looking  out  for  their  announcement.  In  a 
month  or  two  we  shall  certainly  hear  li-om  them. 
Mr.  Thorburn,  if  he  can  derive  no  other  gratifica- 
tion from  his  patriotic  distribution  of  this  rare  corn, 
can  at  least  enjoy  that  of  counting  the  money  he 
received  for  it — or,  it  may  be,  in  referring  his  con- 
science to  the  receipt  given  him  by  the  secretary 
of  the  charitable  institution  to  which  it  was  under- 
stood he  was  to  give  the  proceeds  as  a  gratuity. 
The  receipt  no  doubt,  is  carried  in  the  nearest 
proximity  to  his  conscience— in  his  pocket.— I^ranh- 
lin  Farmer,  Aug.  31. 

'■'•Tree  corn. — This  corn  has  been  planted  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  by  a  great  many  persons 
in  parts  of  the  state  which  we  have  visited.  We 
have  seen  fields  of  it  containing  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  and  some  more.  It  does  not  appear  adapted 
to  our  climate,  and  there  is  a   general  disappoint- 


ment in  respect  to  it.  We  nmst  not  judge  the 
case  until  the  hearing  is  through;  but  much  of  it 
will  require  two  seasons  to  ripen  it,  and  we  advise 
the  cultivators  to  take  it  up,  as  is  recon)mended  in 
the  case  of  the  morus  multicaulis,  and  set  it  out 
again  next  spring.  If  it  lives  and  docs  well,  we 
think  it  likely,  or  as  the  Dorchester  schoolmaster 
said,  "we  presume  to  venture  to  hazard  a  guess," 
that  they  may  get  a  crop  next  autumn.  VVe 
are  sorry  that  our  agricultural  friends  are  so 
disturbed  with  \X.  It  seems  to  have  "roiled"  (?) 
the  most  philosophical.  For  his  Withinirion 
wheat  and  his  tree  corn,  we  hope  our  friend  Thor- 
burn will  not  get  as  many  "kicks  as  coppers."  He 
has  got  the  coppers — we  are  afraid  liom  indica- 
tions which  we  have  seen,  that  he  would  get  from 
some  of  our  friends  the  rest  of  the  change,  if  he 
should  come  too  near  to  them.  Brother  fiumers, 
keep  cool!  We  cannot  believe,  we  will  not  be- 
lieve, that  our  friend  Thorburn  designed  to  impose 
a  bad  article  upon  any  one,  certainly  not  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  The  seed  of  this  tree  corn 
seems  to  have  muliiplied  in  the  country  like  the 
pieces  of  the  original  cross  in  Europe,  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  many,  many  cords  have 
been  sold  by  the  priests  as  genuine,  and  "no  mis- 
take."— New  England  Farmer,  Sept.  4. 

H.  C." 

*  *  *  (c^\^g  yjQ  anticipated,  the  China  corn  is 
a  complete  deception  practised  upon  the  credulous 
and  confidinff  public. 

The  evil  done  in  playing  olFthis  money-making 
game  is  of  a  serious  nature  in  its  effects,  and  de- 
serves the  severest  reprehensions.  The  price  of 
the  corn,  and  even  the  expense  of  cultivation  add- 
ed, which  is  much  more,  is  but  a  trifle  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  community.  The  public  is  de- 
ceived, and  this  will  lead  to  suspicions  v.'hen  [new 
productions  are  announced,  which  might  lead  to 
agricultural  improvement. 

VVe  believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
China  corn,  as  described  by  Mr.  Thorburn,  to  be 
found  in  the  country — no  corn  of  so  large  a  size 
that  will  be  fit  to  boil  in  two  months  from  planting, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  climate, 
season,  soil  and  culture.  We  challenge  any  man 
to  produce  from  any  part  of  the  world  such  corn. 
Some  corn  obtained,  as  we  are  imlijrmpd,  directly 
from  Mr.  G.  Tiiorburn,  is  far  later  than  he  stated, 
making  all  due  allowance  lor  climate,  season,  &c. 

We  have  some  of  the  humbug  corn,  (this  is  a 
more  appropriate  name,)  and  it  is  as  late  as  the 
Virginian,  and  is  doubtless  the  same;  we  have 
seen  much  of  it,  and  have  had  many  accounts  of 
it  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  evi- 
dently is  the  southern  corn.  We  saw  some  three 
and  a  half  months  after  it  had  been  planted  in  a 
favorable  situation,  and  it  v/as  but  just  spindled. 
Other  corn  by  its  side  was  a  month  earlier,  and 
yet  this  last  was  not  so  early  as  Mr.  T.  said  the 
China  corn  was. 

JMr.  Sanford  Howard,  who  ably  con<lucls  the 
agricultural  dei>ar!inent  of  the  Zanesviile  (Ohio) 
Gazette,  says  he  planted  a  part  of  two  parcels  of 
corn,  both  from  Thorburn''  s  seed  store,  New  York, 
and  that  one  kind  was  ten  days  later  than  the 
other;  that  the  earliest  was  as  late  as  that  usually 
cultivated  in  that  state,  and  there  was  no  ap[)ear- 
ance  of  its  branching  out  like  a  tree  as  stated  by 
Mr.  T.  Some  farmers  observe  that  it  will  require 
two  years  to  mature  this  corn." —  Yankee  Farmer. 
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But  Mr,  Thorhurn  will  doubtless  be  much  as- 
lonislied,  (even  more,  po  tlian  lio  wns  at  liis  own 
Fucccsp  in  ihis  pliui,)  in  learn  that  lliore  is  3'ot  a 
bolder  advenlurer  than  liiuiscir,  wlio  has  seized  on 
Iiis  fitmous  linnihuL',  and  oli'ers  to  run  it  a  second 
year,  for  hi?  own  private  benefil,  disrepardinri  the 
aforesaid  Tiiorljurn's  ju-'t  claim  of  priority  of  dis- 
covery, and  al.so  liie  claims  of  charity  upon  all  ihe 
net  profils.  A  Mr.  Saniislon  [qu.  snngsue'!'\  of 
Maryland,  has,  in  the  American  Farsner,  <riven 
a  most  floiirisliiiiLr  aceonnt  ol'  his  crop  made 
from  liis  planiing  of  Tiiorburn's  seed,  and  oilers 
to  sell  2000  ears  of  ihc  same,  at  Thnrhurn's  iasi 
year's  price  of  25  cenis  per  ear  !  !  !  But  this  is  a 
/t7</e  too  strong;  and  Mr.  Sangslon's  movement 
is  more  to  be  applauded  for  its  unprecedented  bold- 
ness, and  lull  confidence  in  the  immeasurable  <ru!- 
libility  of  mankind,  liian  it  will  be  for  its  success. 
Wlien  it  is  considered  what  a  great  quantity  ol  this 
marvellous  corn  was  sold  last  year  by  Mr.  Thorhurn 
(or  what  passed  for  such.)  and  that  every  grain,  so 
dearly  bought,  and  highly  prized,  must  have  been 
planted  and  cuitivaled  carefully,  and  that  the  in- 
crease must  have  been  at  least  500  per  cent,  upon 
the  original  charily  stock,  it  can  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved but  that  the  high  price  and  ready  market  of 
the  corn  must  be  already  as  completely  at  an  end, 
as  is  its  high  reputation. 

In  our  lasI  number,  we  called  on  JMr.  Tiiorbarn 
for  "his  report  of  the  charitable  purposes  to  which 
his  great  harvest  of  profit  was  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated, according  to  his  promise,"  and  of  which 
the  public  has  heard  nothing  in  the  way  of  per- 
formance. As  no  such  e.xhibit  has  been  made,  or 
appears  to  be  fbrlhcoming,  and  as  Mr.  Thorhurn 
has  continued  most  ominously  silent  on  this  sub- 
ject, since  the  planting  and  selling  season  ended, 
we  now  repeat  our  call  for  a  statement  of  the  ac- 
count current  of  "Chinese  Tree  Corn  lo  Charily 
Fund,  Dr.,"  and  the  receipts  for  the  payments  made 
in  acquittance  of  the  balance  due.  Though  a 
brother  editor  told  us  that  this  hint  of  ours  was 
"really  too  cruel,"  we  still  must  repeat  it.  But  as 
such  an  exhibit  will  probably  be  a  diflicult  matter 
even  for  Mr.  Thorhurn  lo  present,  and  as  the  set- 
tlement we  doubt  not  has  been  already  made,  and 
the  balance  fully  paid,  we  will  presutne  to  ofiera 
form,  which  may  serve  the  purpose,  though  of 
course  the  items  are  altogether  conjectural. 
Grant  Thorhurn  in  account  with  Charity, 

Br. 
To  cash  received  for  20,000  ears  of  "Chi- 
nese Tree  Corn,"  at  25  cents  the  ear,     85000  00 
Per  Contra. 
By  purchase  made  by  him  of  125  bushels 
of  corn,  the  stock  in  trade,  at  90  ceni3 
the  bushel, ^112  -50 


Cash  for  writing  and  printing  puffs,  on 
Chinese  corn,  and  his  charitable  mo- 
lives,  paid  in  ears  at  25  cents  each  out 
of   his  own  private  cxim  stock  -         -      488 

Discount  allowed  to  wholesale  purcha- 
sers at  25  per  cent  -         .         .         .      1000 

Reward  of  his  ingenuity  in  inventing 
the  plan  of  this  charitable  speculalion     1000 

Wear  and  tear  of  conscience  and  rep- 
utation incurred  in  conducting  the 
same 2399  50 


Credits    5000  GO 
Debit     5000 


Balance, 


0000 
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[Ooiiinuinicated  for  the  Farmers'  Register.] 

To  Gideon  B.  Smith,  E^q. 

Sir — Among  the  many  thousands  nf  your  coun- 
Iryuien  who  acknowledge  \our  earl),  long  con- 
tinued, disinterested,  and  efficient  services  in  ur- 
urmg  and  promoiingtheculiureof silk  in  the  United 
Stales — espe(;ially  by  providing  the  best  means, 
l»y  poiniinir  out  the  peculiar  value  of  ihe  nwrus 
rnulticaulis,  and  inducing  the  propagation  and  ex- 
len-^ive  culiivaiion  of  that  new  and  valuable  tree 
— a  lew  persons  have  united  to  proviile,  by  sub- 
scription, some  testimonial  of"  their  gratitude,  and 
sense  of  your  merit  in  this  respect. 

The  duty  of  receiving  and  disbursing  ihe  sum 
subscribed  was  confided  to  the  undersiizned  ;  and 
they  have  the  gralificalion  of  now  presenting  it  to 
you.     They  request  its  acceptance,  not  for  ihe  va- 
lue ol'its  amount,  but  for  its  object.     A  part  of  the 
fund  has  been  expended  lo  provide  a  tea  and  cof- 
f(»e   set  of  plate,  richly  chased,  and   ornamented 
wiih  suitable  devices   and  inscriptions,  and  which 
will  serve  as  a  visible  and  [jermanent  testimonial 
of  the  feelinirs  and  opinions  ol  the  contributors. 
Edmund   Ruffix,        i 
Tugs.  S.  Pleasants,  >   Committee. 
John  H.  Cocke,         ) 
Virginia,  September,  1839, 

yinswer. 

Baltimore,  September  25,  1839. 
Gentlemen — I  have  received  your  very  kind 
letter  of  September,  1839,  with  the  accompanying 
testimonial  of  the  feelings  of  the  contributors,  con- 
sisting of  a  most  splendid  coffee  and  lea  set  of  sil- 
ver plate.  I  am  unable  to  express  my  feelings  on 
this  occasion — leeliniis,  I  assure  you,  of  unmixed 
gralification,  and  which  are  incapable  of  represen- 
tation in  words.  I  thank  you  and  the  gentlemen 
associated  with  you  in  tliis  testimonial,  not  only 
for  the  matter,  invaluable  as  it  is,  but  much  more 
so  for  the  manner  of  it.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  present  time,  I  have  had  but  one  single  object 
in  view — the  good  of  my  country,  my  whole  coun- 
try, and  noihiiig  but  my  country  ;  and  I  feel  dou- 
bly gratified  that,  however  humble  my  works  may 
have  been,  my  motives  have  been  duly  appre- 
ciated.    It  is  now  something  upwards  of  thirteen 
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years  since  I  liave  been  devoteci  to  the  introiluc- 
tion  of  Ilie  silk-cullure  in  the  Uniled  Siaies.  I 
saw  in  1828  iliat  it  coul  1  be  made  a  profitable,  and 
ol'course  a  valuable  object  oCatlentioii  in  tlie  Uni- 
ted Slates,  even  with  the  tiien  known  species  ol' 
mulberry,  moras  alba.  How  much  more  ceriain 
I  leh  oT  its  practicability  in  1830  when  I  ascertain- 
ed the  valuable  properties  ol'  the  morits  rnullicnu- 
Its,  I  leave  you  to  judtre.  I  |)iirsued  liie  pubjecl 
vvitii  all  riiy  heart,  and  all  my  niiirht,  without  ever 
once  ihiid<iii(j  ivlieiher  1  was  to  t»enefit  myselt'  in 
the  smallest  decree  or  not — (rom  first  to  last  I 
never  once  thouijht  oTsell';  and  when  I  saw  oiiiers 
mal<intf  Ibrtunes,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  oniittet!  an  opportunilv  of  doinjj;  the  same. 
Your  most  spleniiid  testimonial,  therelbre,  invalu- 
able in  itself,  is  still  more  precious  to  my  feehnirs, 
from  its  coming  to  me  unexpecied  and  unsought 
for. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  my  most  rprateful  thanks, 
and  also  to  convey  the  same  to  your  associates, 
with  the  assurance  of  a  continuation  of  my  exer- 
tions in  the  irood  cause,  now  rendered  more  than 
ever  dear  to  me. 

VVnh  high  respect,  gentlemen, 

I    am   yonis, 
Gideon  B.  S.^iitii. 
To  Edjiuxd  Ruffix,  Esq.        } 

Tsios.  S.  Pmijasaxts,  Esq.  >  Cmimiilcs. 

G'.CX.  JofJ.V    n.    COCKK.  J 

Ir.scriptinn  nn  ihc  -piate. 

'Vn  GiDUOX  D.  P'.itin, 
In  tpstimoiiy  ol  liis  earlw  di- in'crcs'-d.  and  '  ft'- 
rii'n'  S'rvi  i---,  in  proni  I'iiiir  lilt'  c.i.l  i;ie  ipf  >il!<  in 
ilie  Uiiitf'd  Stat.'<;  ami  csnfcialU-  in  iirdwuf  !<n"Wii 
tlie  peculiar  value  n''  liie  m'>rus  niullicaulls.  as 
thi-;  must  iiii|iortani  means,  un,!  imbjcing  n.-;  txieii 
sive  cuhivalion  ai.d  use. 


wiih  the  sober  rerdities  that  are  found  near  the 
snrtkcc  ol'  the  earth;  and  so  I'ar  from  crediting 
these  extravairant  estimates,  they  look  up^on  them 
as  truly  ridiculous  and  contemptible;  and  unfortu- 
nately niany  of  litem  include  the  culture  of  silk 
itself  with  these  wild  estimates,  imbibe  strong  [)03- 
sessions  aifainst  it,  and  reijard  it  as  a  humbug,  cie- 
ated  li)r  the  purpose  u\'  speculation.  If  men  who 
have  no  facts  on  which  to  base  their  calculations, 
must  publish  ther  theories,  they  should  strive  to 
keep  within  the-  bounds  ol'  probability. 

'riieexiierimeiit  of  ihc  Rev.  Mr.  McLean  was 
accurate,  ami  no  doulu  faithfully  reported,  and 
proves  that  500  pounds  of  cocoons,  or  50  pounds 
of  reeled  silk,  may  be  produced  from  an  acre,  the 
same  season  tiiai  the  morus  multicaulis  trees  are 
planted.  There  is  nothing  wild  or  extravagant 
about  this  estimate;  l>nt  to  inlerfrom  it,  that  wlien 
(he  trees  are  l()ur  or  five  years  old  the  product  will 
be  200  to  300  pounds  ol'  reeled  ^^llk,  in  my  view, 
inaiiilesily  shows  the  want  of  judgment. 

Mr.  McLean  had  on  his  ground,  at  the  rate  of 
37.120  trees  to  the  a(^e;  and  while  1  admit  that 
trees  planted  thus  closely  might  thrive  lor  a  sin- 
irle  year,  I  know  that  the  second  or  third  year, 
they  would  l)ecnme  diseased,  and  the  Ibiirth  or  filth 
year  ihey  would  lie  likely  to  liire  as  Cobbef.'s  cu- 
ciindier  vines,  viz.:  '-ilie  ol  natural  slarvation.'' 
'Wheti  die  roo:s  nf  the  ninrus  mi.fira'ulis  hejjin  to 
i:iier!ncl>-,  an,!  ennifml  vvi  li  eat  li  other,  the  leaves 
heioiiie  fidl  iif  \cii()W  veins  an.l  spo;s,  and  do  not 
attain  more  I  lian  oi!ft(itn-;h  their  usual  size. and  are, 
nf  course,  nnsuiiubie  Iboil  lor  silk-wnrms.  I.  ihere- 
fire.  ihiiik  it  apparent  ibit  Mr.  McLean's  experi- 
ment all'iirds  no  louitdaiioii  I'ov  high  pressure  n^- 
eiifiMiins.  Those  who  must  havesmb  enormous 
profits,  had  I.eilei' no  fo  woik  as  Mr.  Milieandid, 
and  report  the  auiouiit  ol'  product  in  cocoons,  or 
reeled  silk.  Layton   Y.  Atkias. 

Stafford  en.,   Fa.,  Sept.  1839. 


Since  liie  last  pnMication  of  |)rior  contributions 
to  the  "Smith  fund"  the  comniitiee.  have  toai- 
knowledi^e  the  receipt  of  the  Ibllowing; 

From  Israel  Kinsman  of  Philadelpliia  $200 
Edmund  RulIIn,  Jr.  Vinrinia  75 


ON  EXTRAVAGANT  AXD  «iOUND    ESTIMATES  OF 
PROFITS    OF   SILK    CULTURE. 

For  ttie  Farmers'  Register. 

TVie  experiment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McLean  of 
New  Jersey,  does  not  warrant  the.  conclusion,  that 
%1000 per  acre  may  be  realized Jrom  the  culture  of 
silk. 

In  the  Farmers'  Retjister,  and  other  publications, 
I  have  froqiienliy  declared  that  such  estimates  ol 
profit  from  the  culture  of  silk,  as  that  relerred  to 
above,  are  mischievous,  and  worthy  of  ridicule  and 
contempt.  1  do  not  charire  the  publishers  of  smdi 
statements  with  insincerity  and  inienlional  misrep- 
resentation. Very  sincere  ami  good  men  are  lia- 
ble, in  times  of  excitement,  to  deceive  themselves. 
and  under  the  influence  of  sell-deception  to  pro- 
mulgate theories  with  a  confidence  of  assertion 
that  yhcis  above  can  justily.  Our  cautious  and 
calculating  larmers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  riding  in  , 
balloons  and  parachutes,  but  are  quitu    familiar  | 


EXTRACTS  FROM  PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Gloucester,  Sept.  15,  1839. 

I  have  pursued  the  improvement  of  my  larm 
with  more  s[)irit  this  summer  than  I  have  been 
able  to  do  hereiolbre.  Having  succeeded  in  get- 
tinifout  my  crop  of  wheat  earlier  than  usual,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  devote  my  whole  force  lor 
near  fivt^  weeks  to  carting  out  marl  and  marsh 
mild,  belure  I  was  obliired  to  stop  to  pu  I  fodder. 

I  have  iieen  able  to  go  over  such  a  surlitce.  as 
surprises  me  when  I  look  at  it,  having  gone  over 
liftv  acres,  and  the  manuring  laithfully  done.  I  had 
four  tumbrils,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  hands  at 
work. 

The  latter  corn  in  Gloucester  is  surprisingly 
fine;  the  lorward  corn  on  the  best  lands  being 
about  an  averaixe  crop.  I  have  lately  returned 
from  the  upfier  country,  where  I  (buml  ib.e  corn, 
every  where  I  vis'ted,  as  good  as  the  land  was  ca- 
pable of  producing.  The  wheal  crop  in  Orange 
and  Culpeper  is'very  bad;  I  heard  of  returns 
there  the  smallness  of  which  would  surprise 
even  a  lower  Viiirinia  farmer.  Here  the  wheat 
crop  has  been  a  lair  one;  and  as  long  as  we  can 
make  from  10  to  15  bushels,  alter  corn,  by  the  aid 
of  marl,  we  need  not  envy  the  upper  country  ihe 
boasted  influence  of  jjlaster,  which  is  ineffiicienl 
here. 
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Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  Sept.  8,  1839. 
Your  works  have  been  a  greiU  source  ol"  inlor- 
mation  to  me  on  the  subject  of  laiiniug;  (or  by 
tlieir  instructions  1  have  been  enal)Ied  to  raise  on 
hind  thai  woukl  not  produce,  3  years  ago,  ten  t)ush- 
e!s  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  1  have  liiis  year  raised 
25  bushels  to  ihe  bushel  sowed,  done  by  hujuiir 
my  land  and  sowing;  down  in  peas.  I  have  tried 
this  year  a  lew  of  the  skinless  oats,  and  I  must 
say,  they  surpassed  any  oats  that  1  have  ever 
tried. 


MONTHLY    COMMERCIAL    REPOnX. 


For  the  Fanners'  Register. 

No  favorable  change  has  occurred  in  commer- 
cial affairs  during  the' present  month.  The  scar- 
city ol  money  has  even  increased,  and  is  most  se- 
verely lelt  in'the  northern  cities,  where  the  rate  of 
interest  is  1|  to  1^  per  cent,  per  month,  on  the  best 
securities.  The  banks  grant  scarcely  any  dis- 
counts, and  stocks  of  all  descriptions  are  more  de- 
pressed than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  All 
descrii)tions  of  produce  have  fallen  in  price,  and 
the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  appears  to  be 
almost  entirely  dormant.  This  scarcity  of  money 
prevails  also  in  Europe,  where  the  rate  of  interest 
has  nearly  doubled.  American  stocks  no  longer 
find  purchasers  there,  and  those  agents  who  went 
from  this  country  to  effect  negotiations,  meet  with 
little  or  no  success. 

No  mode  of  remittance  from  the  south  to  the 
north  now  exists,  unless  it  be  by  shipments  of  spe- 
cie, which  must  return  in  the  regular  course  of 
trade,  attended  with  the  expenses  of  transportation^ 
to  and  fro.  In  short,  a  greater  derangement  of 
money  matters  has  scarcely  ever  existed.  Public 
works  are  suspended  for  want  of  funds,  and  private 
enterprise  almost  paralyzed. 

The  result  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  England, 
although  not  ascertained  with  certainty,  (on  the 
1st  Se'^)teml)er,)  was  coiusidered  more  lavorable 
than  by  previous  advices;  and  the  consequence 
has  been  a  decline  in  this  country.     The  price  of 


wheat  in  Baltimore  is  100  to  105  cents;  but  owing 
to  the  very  liniiled  supplies  in  some  of  the  Virgi- 
nia markets,  it  still  commands  105  to  115. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  (of  1S38)  is  now  all  at 
market.  The  inspections  in  Virginia  show  28000 
hhds.  and  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans  a  like  quan- 
tity. In  Maryland  they  are  reported  to  be  but 
11000 ;  but  we  have  no  accurate  data. 
The  export  to  Europe  since  Oct.  1st,  1838,  from 

Virginia,  is  19200  hhds. 

FronrN.  Orleans    15800 
From  N.  York  5500 

Those  from  Baltimore  and  other  ports  not  ascer- 
tained. Prices  in  Virginia  have  not  varied  much 
durin<T  the  month,  and  may  be  quoted  •$4  lo  ^12, 
embracing  all  sorts  of  old.  A  little  of  the  new 
crop  begins  to  appear,  but  generally  loose,  in  bulk, 
and  is  bought  up  by  the  manuliicturers  at  about 
%G  for  lealf  The  crop  will  be  large,  and  of  good 
quality.  That  of  Kentucky  is  reported  to  be  much 
diminished  by  drought. 

Of  the  old  crop  of  cotton  only  50,000  bales  re- 
main in  all  the  ports;  the  closing  sales  are  from 
9i  to  121.  Supplies  of  the  new  crop  began  to  ar- 
rive at  New  Orleans  early  in  ibis  month,  but  they 
will  be  retarded  there  as  well  as  at  Mobile,  Au- 
o-usla  and  Charleston,  by  the  prevalence  ol  yel- 
fow  fever,  which  unfortunately  rages  with  great 
violence  this  autumn.  Although  the  crop  of  last 
year  proves  to  be  only  1,350,000  bales  against 
1,800,000  in  the  preceding  year,  the  stock  on  hand 
in  Great  Britain  is  larger,  and  the  price  declining; 
so  o-reatly  has  the  consumption  diminished  this 
yea?.  The  first  new  cotton  received  at  Petersburg 
and  sold  at  13;^  cents,  is  of  fine  quality,  and  such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  character  of  the  crop  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  season  thus  lar  has 
been  favorable  for  maturing  and  gathering;  but 
small  proo-ress  in  these  has  yet  been  made. 

The  crop  of  corn  is  abundant,  and  altogether  the 
season  in  Virginia  has  been  a  most  luxuriant  one. 
Price  of  corn'^62.1,  to  65  cents   per  bushel ;  bacon 
10  to  12i  cents  ;  "apple  brandy  45  cents.         X. 
September  28,  1839. 
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ON    KEKPIJVG    SWEET    POTATOES. 
AS    FOOD    FOR     HOGS. 


SQUASHES 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Sovih  Carolina,  August  25th,  1S39. 

[  have  thought,  lor  sottie  litne  past,  ol- oivinir 
you  an  answer  lo  soaie  inquiries  on  ihe  subject  ol' 
prcservintr  sweet  polaloes.  hii  your  last  November 
number,  my  mode  of  Iceepiiiy;  them,  and  the 
only  practice  !  have  founci  uuilbrnily  successliil.  I 
have  tried  many  of  the  plans  that  have  been  re- 
commended lor  some  years  past.  That  recom- 
iTiended  by  your  Georgia  correspondent,  P.  C.  H. 
i  have  been  more  successful  in  than  any  other; 
but  have  been  Crequenily  subjecled  to  disappoint- 
ments and  losses,  u'hicii  resolved  me,  almost,  to 
leave  off  raising  any  more  tiian  my  family  could 
use  by  digging  time.  And,  I  will  here  remark 
ihat,  in  my  opinion,  the  practice  of  leaving  a  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  bulk  has  been  the  caijj:e  of  the 
distruciion  and  loss  of  more  potatoes,  than  all 
other  practices  tosrethcr. 

Haviiiir,  ill  the  fail  of  1S32,  commenced  putting 
tip  my  cro[)  as  usual,  one  of  neighbors  who  !iap- 
pened  to  be  at  my  house,  and  to  whom  I  was 
complainiiiiT  of  my  bad  success  in  keeping  pota- 
toes, requested  me  to  let  him  superintend  tite  put- 
ting up  my  cro|);  slating  at  the  same  time,  on 
my  expressing  some  doubts  as  to  his  practice, 
that  if  my  potatoes  rotted,  he  would  furnish  me 
seeii  gratis  the  next  spring.  I  agreed  Jo  his  pro- 
posal, and  attended  him  to  my  garden  to  witness 
his  modas  operandi. 

He  first  levelled  a  bed  of  suitable  size,  for  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  intended  li)r  the  bulk;  but  did 
not  raise  if,  as  recommended  by  P.  C.  H.,  as  tak- 
ing Ihe  earth  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches 
from  around  the  bulk,  to  coverit  with,  would  leave 
the  potatoes  sufficient!}*- elevated.  After  levelling, 
he  laid  on  some  dry  straw,  (not  much,)  and  on 
that  the  potatoes.  When  ihe  heap  was  finished, 
of  the  usual  form,  straw  was  laid  over,  of  sufl^icient 
thickness  to  keep  the  dirt  from  mixing  with  the 
potatoes;  then  earthed  entirely  over,  and  made 
compact,  to  the  depth  of  a  loot;  the  soil  heinor  of 
a  loose  and  open  nature.  The  object  being  lo  ex- 
clude Ihe  air  entirely;  the  '^sine  qua  nony 

'•It  is  iinportani"  said  my  friend, '"to  have  a  good 
shelter  over  the  bulk,  lor,  wherever  vvarer  pene- 
trates to  'he  potatoes,  there  you  will  find,  on  open- 
ing the  bulk,  some  rotten  ones;  but  otherwise  all 
will  be  Ibund  perfectly  sound.  There  should,  also, 
be  a  drain  leading  from  the  excavation  around  the 
bulk,  (which  should  be  smoothed  out  at  bottom,) 
to  draw  ofi  the  water  that  might,  by  standing  too 
lonir.  be  taken  up,  and  inji;re  the  potatoes." 

Thus,  I  have  given  you  sir,  in  my  loose  wav, 
my  friend's  moile,  which  1  have  f)ractised  for  six 
years,  with  entire  success.  1  (>ut  up  both  my  eat- 
ing and  seed  potatoes  in  this  way;  my  bulks 
standing  at  the  base  about  four  feel  apart,  iind  on 
a  line,  so  that  my  shelter  may  be  continued  Ihe 
whole  length  ol  the  line  of  bulks;  breaking  when 
wanted  lor  use,  one  at  a  time,  and  removinir  it  lo 
mv  potato  house.  Which,  if  I  thoiifrhl  i'fnvas  ne- 
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cessary,  I  would  willingly  give  a  di'scr'ption  of; 
hut,  as  almost  every  fainier  knows  how  ihe  cellars 
in  conmion  use  are  made,  I  think  it  uimecessary; 
except  lo  say,  (and  that  is  very  important,)  that 
ilie  upf)er  part  of  mine  is  left  open  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  over  which,  to  keep  out  rain,  a 
short  set  of  rafters  are  straddled,  lathed,  and  a 
course  of  three  feet  boards  nailed  on  each  side,  f 
am  of  the  op'.nion,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  extend  the  rool^  down  to  the  eilge  of  the  ditch 
that  surrounds  the  house,  in  which  case  the  cover- 
ing of  earth  would  not  be  necessasy  to  be  so  thick 
as  is  common. 

My  ptincheons  were  split  in  the  spring  previous 
to  building  ray  house,  and  laid  up  to  dry;  and  lor 
several  days  previous  to  putting  in  my  first  pota- 
toes, which  consisted  of  all  those  that  were  cut  or 
broken  in  digiiing  and  removing  to  the  bulks,  I 
had  a  small  fire  kept  up  in  the  house;  and  my 
practice, has  been  to  keep  np  a  little  smoke  in  it. 
for  a  few  da3's  after  removing  each  bulk  to  it,  and 
also,  during  every  cold  sneli  through  Ihe  winter. 
Keeping  only  the  slat  shelter  closed  in  mild  wea- 
ther, an.d  in' cold  weather,  closing  both;  Imt,  at 
no  time  do  I  close  up  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  which  is  intended  for  the  escape  of  mois- 
ture and  smoke.  Thus,  differiing  with  almost 
everv  one  else,  in  closing  my  bulks  which  are 
commonly  left  open,  and  in  leaving  (he  top  of  my 
cellar  open,  which  is  usually  closed  by  others,  l 
would  here  remark,  (hat  the  opening  spoken  oi]  is 
nothing  more  than  the  cracks  at  the  ends  of  the 
puncheons,  at  least  three  inches  of  which  should 
be  left  naked. 

I  have  ibund  my  cellar  very  convenient  fijr  keep- 
ing roots  of  every  description  in,  for  winter  and 
spring  use;  such  as  beets,  carrots,  parssiips,  &c., 
and  one  winter  I  kept  a  crop  of  cauliflowers  in  it, 
(1  he  headsof  which  continued  to  grow  for  some  time 
after  removing  them  fom  ray  garden;  ihe  roots 
having  been  laid  together,  and  lightly  covered 
with  moist  earth  in  packing  them  away). 

Potatoes  should,  invariably,  be  dug  before  a 
heavy  frost;  for,  1  have  found  ihat  witenever  Ihe 
vines  were  thoroughly  killed,  those  potatoes  near- 
est the  top  of  the  hil!  were  itijured.  They  should 
also,  be  carelully  handled,  as  the}'  are  frequently 
bruised,  and  much  injured,  by  throwing  them  to 
the  pilcc,  and  into  baskets;  and,  also,  in  emptying 
them  into  the  baskets.  Most  persons  recommend 
them  to  be  well  dried,  before  putting  (hem  up;  I 
would  p  eler  airii>g(hcm,  myself,  weather  permit- 
ting; but  have  put  them  up  on  the  same  day  they 
were  dug,  and  found  them  as  sound  on  opening 
my  bulks,  as  those  that  had  lieen  dried. 

In  looking  over  some  volumes  of  the  American 
Farmer,  a  valuable  work  which  I  commenced 
taking  in  1829.  and  which  very  much  alarmed 
some  of  my  friends,  least  I  should  be  Tuincd  by 
''book-farming,"  I  find  some  information  on  'he 
subject  of  the  preservation  of  sweet  potatoes,  tliat 
you  may  think  worth  transferring  to  ilie  Farmers' 
Register,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  particu- 
larly inlhel2ih  vol.  p.  139  and  in  the  14lh  vol 
pp."7.5.  193  and  2oS. 
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I  have  always  been  afraid  to  venture  on  keep- 
ing -ci  !arij;e  quantity  of  potatoes  in  a  cellar,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  [iractice  of  the  writtTs  of" 
ilip  comiiiunications  nhove  reicrre.l  to;  but  do  be- 
lieve thi^  smoke  (as  reconiiiieuiled  l)y  tlirni)  to  ne 
absolutely  necepsary  in  preserviiiiT,  even  a  pmail 
quantity,  any  length  of  time;  and  the  autliority  is 
very  i^oud,  that  il  will  have  the  desired  effect  with 
any  quantity. 

i  will  only  add  in  conclusion  of  the  subject, 
Cnend  RulTiii,  (and  I  consider  you  the  best  triend 
of  every  liiriner,)  that  if  any  one  of  your  leadi  rs 
ehould  not  have  taith  in  the  plan  I  have  above  at- 
tempted to  rpcommeiui.  let  him  try  it  on  a  small 
scale.  And  I  am  certain  his  liuth  wdl  be  strength- 
ened 'by  works." 

As  I  have  some  room  left,  I  will  communicate 
a  fict  to  my  brother  farmers,  the  knowledge  of 
which  (if  acted  on,)  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove 
highly  advantageous  to  them,  particularly  those 
in  the  soiuliern  states  that  have  no  clover  pasture 
for  their  hogs  to  run  on,  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  food  tor  them  is  generally  scarce;  and  where 
stubble  land  should  be  at  rest,  instead  of  havinir 
everything  eaten  off  of  it,  and  trod  to  death  in 
the  bargain.  But,  to  the  fact;  it  is.  that  I  am  at 
this  time  feeding  to  my  hogs  (a  small  siock,)  two 
hiishels  of  squaslies  daily.  This  from  a  half  acre 
of  poor  land,  manured  in  the  hill  with  the  scra- 
pinffs  about  my  pens,  principally  corn-cobs.  Hav- 
insT  last  sprinif,  resolved  on  the  experiment,  I  laid 
off  an  acre  of  land  for  the  purpose;  but,  could  not 
procure  seed  to  plant  so  much.  The  half  ihere- 
ibre.  that  was  intended  tor  the  filter  plantin<j.  I 
had  planted  in  piuupkins;  and  althouirh  the  sea- 
son had  been  unfavoralile  to  both,  the  yield  has 
been  astonishin<j;  and  has  convinced  me,  that 
vines  will  amply  pay  a  man  lor  the  additional  trou- 
ble of  cultivaiiiiii  them  to  themselves;  not  lakir^g 
into  account  the  injury  corn  sustains  by  crowd- 
iiiil  them  on  the  same  ground  with  it. 

In  gatheriniT  my  squashes  (of  which  I  have  a 
great  variety)  I  have  my  patch  gone  regularly 
over,  so  as  to  use  them  belbre  they  become  too 
hard;  bu!  if  some  should  become  so,  they  are  not 
lost;  lor  my  hogs  appear  to  be  equally  as  fond  of 
them  as  the  soft  ones. 

As  soon  as  ihey  are  penned,  I  intend  to  com- 
mence leeding  my  fattening  ho<rson  the  pu:npkins; 
first  boiling  and  mixing  a  small  proporiion  of  corn 
and  cob-meal  with  them;  and  to  continue  that 
food  as  louii  us  they  last.  Then  with  dough  made 
from  llie  meal,  and  to  finish  on. 

I  have  never  known  any  person  besides  myself, 
to  raise  the  squHsh  with  the  view  only  of  feeding 
hoCTg,  thousrli  it  has  in  all  probaliiliiy  been  done. 
1  am  very  sanguine  in  the  belief  however,  that  il 
the  value  of  the  article  as  food  lijr  hous,  was  gene- 
rally known,  the  practice  of  raising  them  lor  that 
purpose  would  be.  in  the  sou-ih,  universally  pursued. 

To  conclmle,  if  by  writing  this  communication, 
I  can  succeeil  ni  introducing  such  practices  as  are 
recommended.  I  shall  be  happv  in  believing  that 
I  have  not  lived  altogether  lor  myself.     S 


From  tlip  lianklin  Farmer. 

For  economy,  I  would  advise  the  farming  com- 
munity to  select  out  of  their  herd  of  swine,  everv 
sprinL"",  as  many  f(;'male  pigs  as  they  may  think 


will  produce  them  as  many  pigs  as  they  may  be 
prepared  to  rear  through  the  winter  for  fumily  or 
market  use,  and  to  have  this  lot  of  younir  sows 
kept  in  a  lot  sntficienlly  close  to  prevent  males 
from  gelling  lo  them.  Should  the  grazing  on  the 
blue  grass  or  clover  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  a  jcrood  healthy  growing  condition,  I  would  ad- 
vise a  small  [)roporiion  of  corn,  given  regularly 
morn  and  noon,  to  ussisl  their  regular  grovvlh. 
Ami  as  I  have,  from  my  own  experience  with  a 
lot  of  eleven  head,  ha"ing  only  ordinary  blue  grass 
woodland  pastuie,  made  a  regular  practice  morn 
an.i  noon,  of  giving  them  8  or  10  ears  of  corn  at  a 
leed,  I  can  say  with  salety,  by  so  doing  you  will  be 
well  paid  for  your  husbandry.  Your  sows  will 
have  liealth,  good  sleek  coats  of  hair  and  good 
stamina,  and  they  will  not  be  hurried  in  their 
growth,  then  the  animals  will  be  much  more  ca- 
pable of  propagating.  Younii  sows  kept  in  ibis 
way  will  weigh  from  120  to  160  lbs.  when  about  8 
months  old. 

Sows  are  susceptible  of  conceiving  when  4  or  5 
months  old;  but  for  heller  size  and  form,  I  would 
reconmiend  not  lo  breed  them  until  they  are  about 
8  months  old,  that  their  first  litterinir  will  be  when 
ihey  are  about  12  months  of  age.  Sows  impreg- 
nated from  ihe  20th  to  the  last  of  December  will 
brinu  pii/s  from  Ihe  lOih  to  the  .30ih  April,  as  the 
period  of  gestation  is  about  112  days.  I  have  a 
number  on  record  oi'  ihe  above  age,  and  find  their 
produce  to  be  from  8  to  13  pi^s  a  liller.  I  knowr 
the  usual  wants  of  the  firmers,  by  hearinj):  them 
frequently  observe,  by  iheir  fire  side,  ''lei  me  have 
my  Slock  of  pii£s  to  come  the  first  o.''  March,"  and 
at  Ihe  same  time,  unconsious  ol  the  danger  of 
severe  storms  and  bold  blasts  in  March — and  the 
little  economy  they  have  in  providing  shelters  lor 
their  sows — frequenily  lose  there  entire  stock  of 
piiTs,  which  is  of  no  small  value  to  a  farmer  that 
has  his  plan  laid  out  lo  rear  a  great  number  of  hogs, 
corise(]iiently  must  buy  a  stock;  or  sell  iheir  grain 
at  reduced  price.  I  have  experienced  the  loss 
more  than  once,  to  a  considerable  amount,  conse- 
quently I  have  postponed  breeding  as  before 
mentioned.  Thus  I  have  the  security  of  better 
weather  and  the  benefit  of  vegetation,  which  has 
a  good  tendency  to  correct  any  indisposition  in 
sows,  which  frequently  occurs  in  animals  as  well 
as  human  beings.  They  are  subject  to  infiamma- 
lory  colds,  and  fever  succecdins;,  dries  up  their 
miik,  the  pigs  perish  and  death  intervenes.  To 
insure  Ihe  firmer  a  quick  and  rapid  grawih  in  his 
lotofpiirs,  let  them  come  about  ihe  last  of  April, 
(say20ih)  which  is  far  prelt'rable  to  March  pigs, 
v.'hich  have  sustained  mnrh  injury  while  very 
young.  Siun'ed  by  frost  and  huncrt  r,  they  cannot  be 
well  resusciiated  by  the  best  ofattention  af  erwards. 

In  an  ordinary  way,  sows  suckle  their  young  in 
tlie  spring  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  but  in  the  fill 
Ihe  aoivs  frequently  wean  tlieir  young  in  about  six 
weeks.     I  would  say  to  make  your  pigs  thrive  and 
rrrow  on  without  much   injury  in  llieir  looks  from 
weaning  time,  the  better  way  is  to  prepare  a  cov- 
ered pen  liir  your  piirs,  and  have  a  hole  sufficieiuly 
'  larixe  so  they  can  go  in   and   out  at  pleasure,  and 
i  always  keep  shelled  corn  by  ihem.     Be  particular 
I  to  commence  thus  leedinii   when   ihey  are   about 
three  weeks  old,  and  it  will  aid  the  sow  in  rearing 
i  ihem,  consequently  they  will    wean    them    kindly 
!  and  grow  on  wi!  bout  any  ill  effects  which  arecom- 
\  mon  to  weaning.   These  pigs  will  have  age  and  sul- 
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ficierit  <rruvvili  by  fijood  clover  nnd  blue  grass — wil! 
winter  kindly,  wliicli  will  insure  ihn  (anner  a  rpiju- 
jiir  jjrowili  in  his  lot  of  hoys  by  ihe  common 
nioile  ul'  corn  leedinir,  or  follovviniT corn-led  caitle. 
the  excrements  iliey  collect  from  them  is  equal  to 
cooked  or  sieamed  mall.  After  weaning  their  lit- 
ter orpig?,  F  would  advise  all  tiie  old  sows  to  be 
s|)ay«d,  while  reduced  in  flesh  bj'  suckling,  as  the 
perioil  IS  most  fa  volatile.  A  careful  hand  perfor- 
ming !he  operation  in  (he  left  side,  I  seldom  or 
ever  lose  any  of  that  atre  and  heidlhy  ^earin!,^ 
They  will  fallen  kindly,  and  make  about  as  much 
weight  at  selling  time  as  their  brothers  of  the  same 
litter.  You  now  perceive  I  do  not  winter  any 
hogs  more  than  one  winter.  I  can  say  jrom  expe- 
rience, that  sows  with  piij,  winter  better  than  bar- 
rows. They  should  be  kept  in  a  large  woodland 
pasture  if  practicable  by  themselves,  to  prevent  any 
injury  from  other  hogs.  Be  careful  to  have  a  house  j 
or  shelter  to  protect  them  in  imclement  weaiher. 
Continue  to  select  every  spring  the  best  lemale 
pigs  out  of  your  litters,  as  many  as  you  may  think 
will  produce  as  many  pigs  as  you  may  want  to 
breed  from,  and  by  so  doiny  ynu  may  rear  j'our 
hogs  on  your  farm  at  a  moderate  calculation  of  20 
per  cent  over  above  the  prevailing  practice  of  the 
day.  As  in  the  common  way  ihe  larmer  has  his 
males  and  female  running  toirelhcr  at  larce,  then 
they  may  expect  to  have  litters  of  piizs  every 
month  in  the  year;  the  uneveness  of  thelot  of  hogs 
and  consequently  the  stronger  will  be  certain  lo 
abuse  the  weak  (a  hog  is  a  hog  by  name  and  na- 
ture) and  having  masterly  strengh  and  in  all  cases 
the  weaker  are  driven  from  their  lood  and  comfort- 
able shelter  in  the  forest;  and  in  ntany  cases  we 
have  a  proof  of  theuneconomizinir  rural  system  of 
our  farmers  by  having  all  sizes  and  ages.  In  our 
usual  winters  we  see  the  small  class  of  hogs,  when 
pinched  with  cold,  deep  snows  and  wet  weather, 
iail  victims  ofdeath  by  smothering  and  suppression 
by  the  lartrer  class  bein<T  with  ihcsmall  ones.  On 
all  occasions  hogs  ought  lo  be  separated  aiul  clas- 
sed according  lo  size,  and  kept  in  the  woodland 
pastures  where  they  may  provide  shelter  in  the  Ibr- 
est  foliage.  Every  farmer  should  provide  himself 
with  hog  houses  in  his  wood-land  pastureg  where 
they  can  set  the  foliage  of  tiie  forest  to  make  their 
beds.  The  best  place  /or  these  houses  should  be 
selected  on  the  south  or  north-east  side  of  a  hill, 
so  as  to  receive  the  warntth  of  the  sun  in  the  win- 
ter, and  on  a  moderate  slope  so  as  to  drain  ofi'  the 
water,  and  that  the  sun  may  the  better  dry  and 
warm  theearih.  As  to  form  I  am  not  p:\rficular,  but 
always  recommend  the  shelter  to  be  close  and  dry; 
10  aid  in  keeping  dry  much  care  should  be  observed, 
in   trenching  around   the  house  to  turn  the  water. 

Rearing  a  herd  of  blooded  females  swine;  spring 
and  summer  ireatvtent;  breeding  and  winter  treat- 
ment.—T\wy  should  be  left  in  a  lot  sufficienllv 
large  tl)r  exercise,  containing  plenty  of  water  (for 
wailowinir)  and  shade.  If  the  grazing  is  not  suffi- 
cient, I  would  advise  a  litile  corn,  dish-water,  slops 
and  soap-suds,  mixed  toirether,  to  be  n-iven  lliem,so 
as  to  keep  the  animals  in  a  good  healthy  look,  but 
by  no  means  like  latteniiig,  to  hurrying  tliem  in 
their  growth. 

My  practice  for  winter  treatment;  afier  my  sows 
are  all  pregnant,  if  practicable,  1  always  have  a 
large  field  of  clover  or  meadow  for  their  crrazing, 
or  put  them  on  rye  or  wheat  fields,  and  let  them 
graze  about  21  houre,  twice   a    week;    whcrt  ilie 


snow  is  ofi'the  cround;   always  providing  a  coin- 
forlable  dry  shed  or   houses   tor   them,   having   a 
regular  time  (Ijr  leedinir   Cmorning  and   evening) 
and  if  any  animal  stands  in  danger  (rom  the  want 
of  regular  feeding  while    pregnant,  it   is  the   sow; 
and  there  is  great  danger  of  their  being  fed    loo 
much  at  a  time,  by  careless  or  inexperienced  ser- 
vants, which  is  apt  to  produce  abortions.   Anotlier 
cause  is  ihe  severe  weather  on  sows,  snow  and 
wet  weather,  when  they  have  frequently  to  make 
their  beds  in  the  snow,  and  sometimes  in  mud  and 
water — vvhen  shelters  are  not   provided  lor  them  ; 
this  is  ihe  cause  why  we  so  often  hear  ourfiirmers 
say  all  their  sows  have  slunk  their  pigs,  and  shall 
have  no  pigs  in  the  spring,  and  another  cause  still 
more  particular  I  leave  to  the  carelul  to  observe; 
when  my  sows  are  half  gone  with  pig,  (sometime 
in  February,)  without  fail  1  separate  mysowsand 
put  them  in  lots  (4  or  5  in   number)  to  prevent 
Itom  laying  one  upon  another  along  in  February 
and  March  cold  snowy  spells,  which  causes  them, 
by  oppression,  to  miscarry.     This  is  the  time  that 
Ihe  irreaiest  care  should  l)e   taken   vviih   sows,  as 
the  period  of  litteiincr  is  close  at  hand,  lor  if  they 
should  miscarry,  you  have  again  to  breed  them, 
when  their  piffs  will  come  late  and  much  lime  lost. 
Breeding  of  blooded  sows. —  When   they  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  eight  months  or  thereabout, 
my  practice  is  to  breed  them  between  the  Isi  and 
15lh  Dec,  so  as  lo  make  their  litlerintr  to  the  lat- 
ter end  of  March,  and  by  having  shelieis  or  hou- 
ses for  their  litterincj  in,  I  can  veniure  breeding 
sooner  than  1  would  otherwise  advise.     I  can  rear 
this  litter  and  have  my  sows  stinted  to   boar,   and 
brinii  Ihe  second  litter  in  and  about   the    1st   and 
middle  of  September,  so  as  to   have   lime   lo  rear 
them  and  so  they  will  stand  the  ensuing  winter. 
Then  my  sows  can  have  about  a  month's  rest  un- 
til Ihe  1st  Dec,  which  I  very  much  approve  of  for 
breeding  again,  and  by  so  doing  I   have  three  lit- 
ters in  the  period  of  12  months.     You  now  see  the 
monihs  I  prefer  for  my  blooded   sows  to  litter,  end 
of  March  and  ihe  1st  of  April.     The  second  litter 
from  1st  to  15ih  Sept.,  and  the  3d  litter  the  latter 
end  of  March  and  1st  of  April,  which   makes  the 
period  I  have  noticed.     In  stinting  my  sows  to  the 
boar  according  lo  the  time  mentioned,  I  have  been 
very  particular  to  aid  my  memory  by  committing 
to  writing  the  time   when   they  were   stinted  and 
the  mode  of  stinting.     I    was  in  the   habii  of  ihe 
old  custom  in  my  first  beginning  of  doing  business 
in  this  way.     I  soon  saw  there  was  an  error  some 
where,  a-nd  my  intentions  were  deleated  some  how 
— as  I  would  reserve  my  lot  of  common  sows  to  be 
bred  in  December,  so  as  lo  brinsj  il;e  pigs  the    1st 
of  April  when  the  weather  was  warm,  and  ihe  old 
custom  would  be  to  let  the  bonrgo  wiih  some  Iweiily 
or  thirty  sows,  with  the  expectation  of  having  a 
lot  of  piiis  of  one  age,  and  in  a  common  way  there, 
v.'ould  come  in  season  at  one  lime  in  all  probabili- 
ty one-third  of  the  sows.     Admit  the   boar   to   be 
in  good  healih  and  a  full  flow  of  animal  spirits  and 
strength,  he  will  soon  by  severe  service  be  impo- 
tenl,  and  consequently  only  the  first  few  sows  may 
be  impregnated.     The  sows  will  in  ail  fM-o!.nnility 
continue  to  come  in  season,  and  ihe  boar  stiil  re- 
ducing every  day,  and  yet  his  lasciviousncss  keepg. 
him  incapable   of  being  fruitful.     Hence,  I   found 
bv  experience  my  sows  were  nnproduciive,  some 
havirij/ twoor  three  pigs,  and  they  coming  in  tnueit 
later  than  1  expected,  con-'equenily  I.  wouid  re.- 
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commend  one  bear  to  every  ten  sow's;  where  you 
want  all  your  jiigs  of  one  age  and  of  jjood  size. 
Of  all  ihe  aijiniai  crealion  that  I  have  any  acquain- 
tance wiih,  ihe  boar  and  ram  will  lose  their  jui- 
Cf s  taster  liom  •.londt^riniz-  f  ^vill  aver  that  a  buar 
may  l>e  in  good  health  atjd  high  condition  of  ani- 
mal spirit.--,  and  just  let  him  with  a  lot  ot  sows 
twenty  or  thirty  ui  numher,  and  m  four  weeks  time 
he  will  lose  one  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  you 
may  ieed  him  with  what  corn  he  may  want  to  eat. 

A]y  young  nciiden  sows,  1  hardly  ever  permit 
to  be  served  tiut  one  lime;  my  reason  lljr  this  is 
that  the  old  boars  are  too  heavy  and  strong  for 
them;  he  mashes  them  down  when  they  are  Wil- 
ling; il  not,  he  hunches  them  wiih  his  nose,  and 
bruises  them  so  much,  that  it  impedes  tlieir  growth 
forever  alterwards.  It  is  asionishingto  ihinic  how 
they  lr-c(]ue!iiiy  support  them.  1  disapprove  under 
any  circumstance  ol'lesthiglhe  male  to  a  sow  more 
than  once  wlien  he  is  in  good  order.  I  recon)mend 
an  aged  male  to  maiden  sows  in  all  cases  lo  secure 
larcre,  sprightly,  and  well  formed  pigs,  and  more 
prolific.  1  have  kept  a  true  accouut  heretolbre  of 
this  practice.  I  let  a  lot  of  seven  sows  run  witli 
the  boar  until  ihey  have  done  with  him  and  kept 
their  several  dales.  I  also  had  a  lot  of  young  and 
old  sows.  [  let  ihe  boar  out  ol'  his  pound  and  let 
him  serve  them  once  a  piece  and  kept  iheirseveral 
dates.  There  was  hut  one  out  of  six  that  did  not 
stand,  anil  out  of 'he  ioi  of  seven,  (here  were  two 
which  did  not  stanih  The  lot  of  six  produced 
from  six  to  eleven  pigs  a  piece,  and  the  lot  of 
seven  did  not  produce  as  many  pigs  by  lour  as  the 
six.  Ikept  boiii  lots  in  the  same  manner  with 
care,  and  they  answered  their  several  dales  in  lit- 
tering, the  period  of  gestation  being  about  sixteen 
weeks.  If  yuu  stint  your  sows  to  the  boar  only 
one  time  and  you  keep  her  in  aiot  to  prevent  other 
males,  and  stie  stands,  she  will  be  very  sure  to 
bring  lorlh  from  111  to  113  days;  but  if  permitted 
to  rmi  with  the  buar  when  she  is  in  season  until 
she  is  done,  I  have  recorded  a  number  of  instances 
and  dates  where  they  liave  varied  from  the  set 
lime  of  111  to  IIG  days.  This  convinces  me  of  the 
injurr  the  boar  sustains,  and  (he  sows  receive  no 
benelit.  From  his  masterly  strength  she  is  con- 
strained to  do  what  natureiloes  not  desire,  then-- 
fbre  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  supposed  period  of 
gestation. 

Particular  feeding. — I  always  give  niy  sows 
dish-waler  slo[>s  when  practicable  through  the 
winter,  in  a  trough,  sufficiently  long  that  they  may 
all  Ieed  out  of  it  without  scutfling,  with  a  pole  con- 
fined on  each  end  of  the  irouah,  and  also  to  keep 
their  (i;et  out  of  the  slop  and  keep  ihem  fi-om  fight- 
ing and  slippii.t;  over  the  rotundity  ofihe  trough, 
Ttie  antmonia  in  the  dish  water  will  suit  impreg- 
nated sows  much  better  than  strong  salt.  1  had 
twelve  head  lasi  winter  in  the  severest  weather 
and  deep  snows;  I  never  gave  but  three,  ears  of 
corn  to  each  head,  morning  and  evening,  and  when 
the  snow  was  off,  my  ihed  waa  from  one  to  two^ 
ears  to  each  head,  morning  and  evening. 

Ticalmant. —  Wlien  in  some  two  or  three  days 
of  their  liiK'i^iuLr,  T  alvvays  separate  my  sows  and 
put  them  in  sheds  or  houses  by  themselves;  ! 
prepare  leaves  ['ov  their  beds  (if  practicable)  as  I 
prelor  ihem  lo  straw  or  hay;  liiey  are  light  and 
vvaim  and  tliere  is  no  danger  of  the  young  pigs 
getting  entangled,  as  they  do  sometimes  in  straw; 
being  very  weak,  they  die  belbie  they  get  to  the 


teat;  now  whilst  confined  before  jittering,  giveihem 
two  ears  of  corn  morning  and  evening,  and  a  plen- 
ty of  water  until  ihey  liave  li'.rrou;ed.  Ader  they 
have  littered,  give  nothing  bin  water  for  24  hours; 
then  give  two  or  ihtee  ears  cfcorn  nifihl  anil  morn- 
ing, tor  some  lisur  or  five  days,  never  give  rich 
slops  fur  some  lour  or  five  days  before  iUid  after 
littering,  lor  iliey  are  not  in  good  liealih,  tint  (evrr- 
ish,  &c.,  and  rich  Ibod  will. increase  the  li'\er,  swell 
ttie  feiilp,  so  tliai  the  piirs  cannot  .draw  thmi.  niore 
especially  in  .warm  weather.  I  liave  known  in- 
stances of'the  milk  entirely  drying  up  from  tf>ver, 
and  the!  pigs  die  lor  the  want  of  it.  Our  afiection 
frequently  takes  precedent  of  reason,  t)y  giviiiir  in 
lo  supposed  calls  ol"  natute.  iherelore  many  li'ed 
their  sows  on  t'lie  richest  fi'od  immediaiely  after 
litttring.  It  also  produces  that  veiy  injurious  dis- 
ease among  the  [)igs — scours. 

'Treatmerd  after  ihe  pigs  are  scmejive  rr  ten  days 
old. — The  sows  should  tie  kept  i;e|  araie  iicm  each 
other  at  least  len  days  after  littering  to  secure  tf.e 
rigs  ati'ections  to  their  own  n)other,  and  lo  prevent 
them  in  large  herds  of  pijis  from  tliis  evil,  vvhicli  i.'' 
so  common 'when  the  sows  are  pern)itied  to  run 
and  litter  together.  The  strong  pigs  will  suckle 
ail  the  sows,  (or  their  superior  strength  will  iurce 
the  weaker  and  younger  from  their  teaiS;  and  con- 
sequently soon  become  puny  and  weak,  wiiich  if 
kept  as  3  have  described,  has  a  good  bearing  lo  pre- 
^ventitiein.  I  ctinsay  from  exfierience  ihai  every 
pig  will  have  their  own  tear,  and  regularly  as  the 
sow  calisor  permits  ihem  to  suckle,  ihey  will  return 
to  their  own,  unless  fitived  away  by  ihe  stronger. 
My  practice  is,  aller  they  have  arrived  at  ihe  age 
belore  mentioned,  to  put  ihern  in  a  (ot  of  urti^s  suf- 
ficienl  for  their  grazinir  and  exercise,  wiifi  a  plenty 
ofshade  and  wa'er,  if  practicable,  and  alwa\skeep 
other  slocks  of  hogs  away  from  ihem  of  any-  size, 
for  ihe  purpose  of  keeping:  the  sows  from  fiiihnnof, 
and  running  over  and  ciippling  the  young  figs, 
which  is  pretty  generally  the  case  if  tfiey  are  per- 
mitted to  feed  with  the  sows  and  pigs.  I  teed  my 
sows  while  suckling  wiih  as  much  corn  as  they 
will  eat  up  clean,  and  always  it  possible  put  the 
corn  on  smooth  and  dry  ground  for  them.  As  for' 
economy,  trcm  experience,  I  can  say  I  am  well 
paid  lor  my  husbandry,  lo  have  houses  and  sheds 
,tbr  winter  feeding.  My  summer  and  tall  li'eding 
of  slops  to  my  sows  while  suckling  their  pirs  is 
done  in  the  Ibllowing  described  manner: — Have 
two  barrels  or  tubs  placed  convenient  lo  the 
troughs,  then  put  into  each  barrel  two  pecks  of  rye 
and  one  peck  of  corn  meal,  one  of  wheat  bran,  then 
fid  the  barrels  with  kilchen  slops  and  soi:p-suds, 
when  not  enough  of  this,  make  up  the  deficiency 
with  water,  frt-qoently  stirring  it  With  a  paddle, 
and  in  24  hours  by  a  summer  heat  it  will  he  about 
as  acid  as  common  siill  beer.  Commence  slopping 
cut  of  one  tub  ihe  first  day,  leaving  some  of  the 
slop  in  the  tub  to  retain  the  acid  tor  quick  fermen- 
tation; the  same  evening  fill  up  this  lub  agiiiii  for 
the  lliird  day;  now  commence  s'oppinu  the  second 
day  out  of  ihe  tub,  and.re-fili  in  the  evenins  as  you 
did  the  first ;  i;ow  youhave  bothyour  tubs  ferment- 
ed and  it  body  of  acid  in  thtm,  you  must  keep  if 
up  by  filling  one  every  day;  renew  the  meal  and 
bran  every  two  or  three  ti-ays  by  putting  in  one 
peck  of  the  three  kinds  mixed  together  in  each 
tub,  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  first  put  in. 
Fixim  this  quantify  1  led  five  aged  sows  and  thir- 
ty-one  nig:3  three  t:mes   every  day,  which  took 
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about  twenty  trallons  altoo-ether,  ioiiviijg  ia  the 
luh  about  12  gallons  to  fill  up  on.  1  cuuiiitneil 
pJoppiiiiT  iliem  in  litis  way  /or  seven  weeks,  wliicli 
WHS  aiioiJt  weaniiiij;  lime.  In  tbis  lime  ihe\  con- 
sumed about  tVi^nty  bushels,  and  at  an  averaiie 
cost  of  50cts.  per  buf^hel,  they  co.sl  S  0  expended 
in  meal  and  bran.  Froni  ilsese  pii>s  i  sold  ^HIO 
dollars  worth,  leaving  me  some  fiye  or  six  pigs  oti 
han.i. 

Descn'phon  nfthe  Rvsaia  Hogs. — Their  color  is 
generady  while,  wiih  lonjj  coarse  ha  r,  iheir  head 
is  lonnf  and  coarsely  leaiured,  their  ears  tire  not 
so  broad  as  the  common  variety  of  the  country, 
j'et  Inuirer  and  narrower,  and  come  reiriilarly  to 
a  point,  proj^■cling  Ibrward,  andihey  do  not  appear 
to  haveso  nujch  command  ot'ihem  as  other  bieeds; 
they  have  fine  length  and  heiirht,  their  bone  is 
iari^e  and  fine,  they  stand  well  iipon  iheir  pastern 
joints  and  liaekeri:  quite  industrious;  they  are  thick 
ihrouah  the  shoulders,  indiH'erenily  ribbed,  (or 
suddenly  inclined  down)  iheir  plaie  or  kidney  bone 
rather  narrow  and  ovaling  than  otherwise,  hants 
pretiy  good,  thoutrh  not  so  good  as  ihe  Irish,  Bed- 
lord  or  Berkshire,  yet  prelerable  to  the  variety; 
tlieydonot  graze  so  well  as  many  others;  they 
want  more  time  t(>  bring  them  into  market  than 
the  above  named  breeds.  Give  them  from  18  to  20 
monihs  aijf)  they  will  mak;^  very  large  hon-p;  they 
are  quite  prolific,  their  usual  number  is  from  nine 
to  twelve  pics  a  litter.  I  have  (iound  their  cross 
with  the  named  breeds  to  be  a  valuable  acqnisilirn 
totheirirrazing,  aptitude  to  Jiitien,  and  rapid  growth 
al  the  same  lime. 

Reariiuj;,  treatment  and  management  of  thorough 
bred  male  hogs. — To  ensure  iroud  size,  fia-m  and 
fijllnt'ss  in  their  hams,  siraisht  in  their  stifle  joints, 
and  to  give  a  uood  and  regular  iriuwlh,  1  seldom 
or  ever  sud'er  my  boar  to  serve  a  sow  until  he  lias 
arrived  to»!he  age  ol' 8  or  10  monilis,  and  older  il' 
possible,  i  give  ihem  a  lot  sufficieniiy  large  for 
exercise,  and  give  ibod  enough  to  keep  them  ir\  a 
high  slaie  ot'  flesh  while  growing;  by  so  doinir,  I 
have  no  fears,  from  past  experience,  ol  injmiiiir 
iheir  libidinous  propensities-as  so  nuich  olijected  to 
by  aged  men,  who  pretend  to  be  hog  irrowers  in 
Kentucky.  By  this  mode,  I  am  satisfied  that 
you  will  have  stromjer,  more  vigorous,  aciive  and 
regular  sized  pigs  in  everj' littet;  and  furthermore, 
you  will  find  \our  sows  in  luiering  are  not  so  apt 
to  produce  pigs  iinac],  Jitfy  nrn)  feeble,  as  when 
got  by  a  young  or  poor  boars.  In  this  way  I  breed 
ihem,  antl,  according  to  my  former  view,  never 
sufleriuLr  them  to  run  at  larije  wilh  spayed  sows, 
&c.  I  believe  by  this  treatment  ihey  will  be  good 
producers  lor  ten  or  twelve  years,  if  not  louirer. 
They  are  dangerous  animals,  and  should  not  lie 
permiited  to  run  with  horses  and  caille. 

This  is  the  practice  ihal  I  have  adopted,  and 
shall  ll;llew  unless  I  see  some  further  iulormaiion 
from  the  pen  ol  some  other  writer  upon  the  subject. 
I  am  always  ojien  to -conviction,  and  willing  lo  re- 
ceive instruction,  and  will  not  spare  time,  trouble 
and  expense  lo  procure  correct  principles.  I  should 
be  pleased  to  see  some  writer  who  has  the  weiiihi 
and  benefit  of  years  and  experience  on  his  side, 
that  I  miizht  look  up  to,  as  a  sou  to  a  fin  her,  for 
further  ii)li)rmalion,  as  I  am  but  yet  in  the  moruinir 
of  life.  I  jt>el  much  delicacy  in  coming  out  in  ihe 
columns  of  a  public  agricultural  work,  but  still, 
from  solicitation,  and  as  a  fiiend  to  (he  cause.of  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  1  have  ventured.     Wc  find  re- 


corded in  '.lie  book  of  Genesis,  chapter  3(1,  verse 
23ilj  one  of  the  first  conimauils  ihul  God  gave  to 
man — "lo  till  the  ground  bom  wlieiice  he  vvas 
taken."  J.viiiis  E.  Lettox. 

3IiUersburg,  Ky. 


ox     OAT     PASTURE    AXD    IIUPROVKMEAT    OF 
fcOlhS.    BY   WILLIAM  YOUNG  OF  DELAWARE. 

From  Muinoirs  of  the  Pliiladelpliia  Agricultural  .Society. 
Moekland  Farm,  March.  9ih,  ISIO. 

Sir, — In  compliance  wiili  your  request,  made  a 
considerable  lime  ago,  1  have  inclosed  a  narrative 
of'  the  oat  pasture;  and  several  circumstances  un- 
der which  11  has  been  introduced,  with  immediate 
advaulage  to  ihe  livestock  and  worn  fiekls. 

I  liave  endeavored  to  copy  it  from  the  fields 
t.hemselves;  I  have  however,  designedly  as  ii  were 
gone  back,  to  give  another  view,  of  some  ciicum- 
siances  which  are  deemed  imporiant,  and  noi  wilh 
a  view  lo  overcome  3  our  [aiseiK  e,  but  to  remove 
doubts,  and  miroduce  the  experiments  belbre  \ou, 
in  a  ditierent  [joint  ol  view.  The  inlerences  res- 
peclinjr  ihe  advanlages,  or  use  of  the  oat  posture, 
iiave  been, 'and  still  may  be,  deemed  a  whimsical 
expedient  lo  spend'  money;  it  may  be  riiliculed 
t)y  others.  But  as  it  has  outlived,  and  overgiown 
every  thing  of  ihat  nature  fiere,  there  is  some 
hope  that  it  may  become  indigenous  elsewheie:  it 
has  been  weighed  fop  years  under  hopes  and  li-nrs. 
Noi  that  I  dread  criticisms,  nuide  under  ciictim- 
stances  which  otier  a  healing,  in  a  private,  and 
belorc  the  public  tribunal,  on  ecjual  ground,  loot  by 
loot  with  the  critic,  it  would  uive  satisfaction  to 
convince,  or  loiie  convinced,  improvemeru  is  the 
goal  towards  which  I  bend  my  course,  it  a  new 
path  shall  be  poin;ed  oul,  and  which  has  wild 
greater  advantage  been  trodilcn  for  several  years, 
and  with  a  greater  number  of  simple  fftcis  to  re- 
commend il,  it  will  be  cheerfully  lollowed.  Oili- 
erwise  the  course  now  lieaien  by  some  years  ex- 
perience, canuoi  be  abandoned. 

I  am  mcsi  respectfully  yours, 
William  Youkg. 

George  Clymer.  Esq. 
Vice-President  of  the  Ptiilad.  See.  for  promotiiig 
Agriculture. 

Ti  is  rrpnerally  acknowledged,  ihat  the  best  land 
may  tie  reduced  to  sterility,  liom  an  injudicious  ro- 
tation of  crops.  It  remains  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  proved,  wheiher  a  farm,  which  from  bail  man- 
atiemenl  had  been  rendered  barren,  can  be  resioreil 
to  iis  pristine  ferliliiy,  by  a  treatment  not  beyond 
ihe  reach  of  every  farmer,  (nor  wiihoul  the  fum,) 
who  possesses  ihe  land,  Iree  Irom  incumbrances, 
\\  b.ich  are  nearly  eijual  to  the  supiposed  value  of" 
his  worn-out  larm. 

Wlien  an  inquirer  examines  the  publications  of 
those  who  hiive  given  ibe  results  of  their  ex|»eri- 
ments,it  appears  not  only  practicable,  but  easy:  Ire- 
quetulv  however,  some  circumstance  is  not  men- 
tioned iri  Ihe  communication,  or  somethin<r  not  at- 
tended to  by  the  reader,  who  intends  to  make  ihe 
same  successful  experiments,  but  fails,  from  the 
causes  Slated. 

The  Rockland  farm  exhibited  a  subject  for  ex- 
periment, us  it  had  not  only  been  reduced  by  crop- 
ping, but  generally,  beconie  a  ccminoti  for  evuy 
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anima!,  to  tuke  wlirtl  remuineil  of  llie  scanty  nat- 
ural, liut.  coarse  hiMbaijt':  liaviiiir  read  in  variou? 
books  the  result  of  sowinif  '  plasjier  tuid  clover,  ii 
was  fjresuineil,  that  sovvuitf  piaster  and  clover 
would  be  tlie  (Xtentol  the  expenr^es  required  to 
leruhze  tiie  li  Id.-*,  in  a  Iciv  yeaii?; — a  Jew  experi- 
nieiils  proved  liiai  the  plaster  and  clover  seed 
were  both  io^i,  as  no  one  i;ouid  at  any  peasdn  ol 
the  year,  point  oui  ouf  tiekl,  or  upon  what  part 
of  any  licld  iliey  had  been  deposited,  unle&s  where 
the  bitfrs  and  nuslies  liad  been  eradicated. 

It  should  liokvever  tiad  t)een  mentioned,  that  the 
sod  was  generally  a  cold  or  heavy  clay,  some 
blue,  while,  iiij;hl  iirown,  and  a  liivv  spois  ol'  red 
clay,  loaded  witli  hard  blue  stone  and  rocks,  ciiiedy 
quariz,  mixed  with  iron  and  copper.  Some  ol' 
the  experiments  were  made  wi:h  plaster,  others 
were  made  by  top-dressing  with  lime,  at  the  rale 
ol'  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushids  per  acre:  the  lime 
was  brought  20  or  25  miles  Ironi  the  kiln,  and  laid 
on  the  fieUi  at  25  cents  per  bushel:  it  was  formed 
into  a  bed  of  about  halj'  a  loot  thick,  and  covered 
with  earth  ploughed  and  thrown  over  it,  before  it 
was  slacked,  tliat  all  the  phosfihoric  principle  dis- 
engaged by  the  water,  might  be  united  with  the 
earth  which  covered  it;  a  lieavy  harrow  was  af- 
terwards passed  over  it,  so  soon  as  the  shell  was 
reduced  to  powder;  the  bed  of  lime  and  earth,  was 
liien  iVequenlly  turned  by  the  plough  and  harrow, 
until  the  whole  assumed,  the  appearance,  and 
smell,  of  soapers  ashes,  containing  about  ten  pans 
of  common  soil,  to  one  of  lime.  It  was  then  cart- 
ed, and  spread  regularly  over  the  field,  and  in 
every  instance  it  gave  a  return  of  clover,  equal  to 
ten  loads  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre.  The  idea 
of  mixing  the  lii'iie  and  earth,  was  suggested 
from  spreading  tlie  rei'use  mortar  of  lime  and  sand 
gatlieied  from  about  buildings,  and  laid  upon  the 
field,  the  etfect  of  which  I  observed  was  more 
immediate  ihanany  equal  quantity  of  lime:  though 
mixtures  of  lime  and  earth,  were  equally  so, — in 
both  cases,  the  lime  was  completely  pulverized, 
and  the  sand  and  earth,  broke  up  the  commu- 
nication ol'  lime  with  lime,  and  the  succeeding 
rains  carried  the  lerlilizing  principle  of  the  lime, 
as  from  a  sieve,  into  the  soil  where  it  was  spread, — 
it  completely  divided  the  soil,  rendering  that  open 
and  warm  which  belbre  was  compact,  and  loo  cold 
for  the  roots  of  the  grain  to  live  in. 

The  whole  eoil  which  belbre  liilt  dead  under 
foot,  became  so  elastic  that  persons  of  observation 
by  walking  over  the  fielil  in  the  night,  disiinclly 
told  how  liir  the  lime  and  earth  compost  extended. 
The  color  of  the  soil  was  likewise  ciianged  into 
that  of  chocolate. 

These  efiects  presented  several  ideas,  which 
had  not  occurred  to  me  before:  \]/..  That  any 
thing  which  would  separate  the  particles  of  the  soil 
and  admit  the  air,  would  reiulcr  lliese  cold  and 
heavy  clays,  warm  and  leriile; — that  the  free  in- 
tercouse  of  air,  would  carry  oil  the  acid;  to  meet 
this,  ploughiiiir  in  the  fall  was  adopted,  and  Ibund 
successful;  one  half  of  a  field  six  years  aiio  was 
ploughed  in  the  winter,  the  other  half  ploughed  in 
the  spring;  that  part  which  was  ploughed  in  the 
spring,  has  never  brouglit  grain,  or  crras.-,  equal  to 
the  other.  It  should  have  been  observed,  that  the 
field  had  not  been  plougiied  l()r  upwards  of  20 
years,  and  of  course  a  great  body  of  rubbish  and 
roots  were  ploughed  in,  afier  the  brier-hoolc  and 
grubbing- hoe  had  sinoolhed  t!ic  fc'Uiiiace.    .Spread- 


ing of  manure  in  the  autumn,  Irom  the  compost 
bed,  has  also  been  introduced  with  universal  suc- 
cess', both  upon  grain  and  grass  fields,  the  lye  or 
sails,  of  the  ma>iure,  being  carried  into  the  soil 
by  the  rains  upou  the  breaking  up  ol  the  frosts 
wiiich  liave  in  some  measure  prepared  the  soil  to 
rectMve  it.  High  agiicuiiural  uuihorities,.  even 
bottomed  on  accuraie  observation,  are  ojiposed  to 
the  practice  ol  s|)reading  out  manure  in  autumnj 
amongst  ihese  we  find  ihejuslly  celebrated  Lord 
Kaimes,  in  his  'Gentleman  Farmer'  a  work  upon 
fiisi  j)rinci|jles,and  deserveiily  ofihe  highesi  author-. 
iiy.  A  dejiaiture  Irom  his  judgment  is  only  to  be 
allowed,  where  Iticts  would  censure  silence;  nor 
should  his  name  have  been  mentioned,  unless  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  writing  without  attending  to 
what  has  been  said  on  that  subject;  it  is  no  con- 
clusive objection  that  "the  strength  of  the  ma- 
nures will  be  carried  off  by  winter  rains,  or  ex- 
hausted by  the  li"osi:"  are  not  tlie  warm  showers 
more  so,  and  are  not  the  exhalations  more  copi- 
ous in  a  warm  than  in  a  cold  temperature;  is  the 
descending  of  the  sap  in  trees  no  monitor,  as  to 
the  season  lor  spreading  out  manures,  and  about 
the  o[)eraiions  of  nature,  lor  renewing,  and  invig- 
oiaiiiiii,  the  process  of  vegetation. 

Jirier  bushes,  and  all  vegetable  substances  have 
been  covered  up  with  earih,  rotted  and  used  with 
the  same  success,  as  stable  manure,  and  so  far, 
and  so  long,  as  they  separate  jiarts  of  the  soil  and 
admit  the  air,  they  fertilize  and  change  the  color 
of  the  mould.  These  experiments  tested  by  fre- 
quent repeliiion,  have  laid  a  Ibundution  lor  expe- 
riments less  exjjensive,  and  equally  lerlilizing,  tor 
the  production  of  grass,  and  grain.  Ploughing 
and  sowing,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  pasture 
and  accumulation  rf  vegetable  soil,  have  been  adop- 
ted: lor  lliis  purpose  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
(maize,)  buckwheat  and  oats  have  b^en  sown 
upon  fields  ploughed,  which  were  incapable  of 
producing  any  crop;  none  of  those  grains,  have 
produced  pasture  and  vegetable  soil  equally  valu- 
able, to  that  from  the  oats;  where  the  others  have 
failed,  its  roots  have  pierced,  disarmed,  and  van- 
quished the  inhospitable  soil,  and  rendered  it  lertile; 
the  winter  ploughing  is  continued,  and  the  oats 
are  thrown  in,  as  early  as  the  season  will  allow, 
sometimes  even  in  February,  either  upon  what 
has  been  ploughed  in  autumn,  or  in  the  fields 
which  were  in  corn  the  preceding  fall.  In  gene- 
ral they  afford  early  pasture,  and  when  they  are 
reploughed  in  July  and  August,  and  sown  again 
with  oals,  they  furnish  excellent  pasture  from  early 
in  September,  until  late  in  December,  during  that 
season  when  ail  other  pasture  is  generally  dried 
up.  The  first  sowing  of  oals  only  gives  about 
two  months  pasture,  but  the  roots  and  remaining 
herbage  aflord  a  manure  lor  the  second  sowing, 
and  this  always  yields  ibur  months  valuable  pas- 
ture,— which  no  other  course  known  to  me  will 
aOord — m  September,  October,  November  and 
December.  Considerable  attention  is  required  to 
preserve  the  young  clover,  which  the  field  will  be 
able  to  raise  in  the  second  year  of  the  oat  pasture: 
if  sown  with  the  oats  in  the  spring,  the  cattle 
should  never  be  put  in  while  the  ground  is  loo 
moist,  as  they  would  destroy  and  tread  it  into  the 
soil;  and  sometimes  dry  seasons  are  also  highly 
in|urious  to  tlie  clover.  When  the  clover  is  sown 
with  the  second  sowing  of  cats,  the  same  care  is 
re*]uiretl  to  .prevent  ilia  being  trodden  in  by  the  live 
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stock  forthis  purpose  it  is  always  necessary  to  have 
a  spare  field  of  oat  pasture,  \vliii-li  they  will  leeil  1 
upon  in  wet  weather,  ami  which  they  would  not  ' 
relish  in  dry  weather.  Tu  jfuard  against  a  dry 
season  it  is  most  projjer  never  to  pusiure  the  oats, 
wliere  the  clover  is  sown,  so  tnuoh  as  to  preveni 
the  herbage  otthe  oats  Iroiu  giving  shade  to  liie 
clover.  So  soon  as  the  held  will  produce  clover 
luxuriantly,  there  is  no  liinner  at  a  loss  how  to  make 
his  held  as  rich  as  lie  pleii^es,  <uui  liavinggut  them 
into  good  heari,  it  will  be  ins  interest,  to  put  them 
in  such  rotation,  as  sliall  increase  the  vegetable 
soil  and  consequent  I'ertiliiy  of  iiis  fields. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary,  to  mention,  vvliat  will 
make  its  way  to  the  understanding  of  every  Tar- 
nier,  viz.  the  many  advantages  gained  Irora  treat- 
ing his  barren  field  in  this  way. 

Isi.  Early  and  late  sweet  pasture  from  such 
fields,  which  otherwise  produced  a  scanty  coarse 
herbage,  unpalatable  to  every  animal. 

2d.  Immediate  reward  lor  his  labor;  the  slock 
are  supported  by  it  within  two  months  from  the 
time  seed  is  sown:  the  two  returns  give  six  months 
green  food;  he  is  not  however  to  depend  upon  it 
for  all  his  suminer  pasture. 

3d.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  tiie  most  effectual 
me-ms  to  root  out  garlick,  because  what  have  es- 
caped the  plough  in  tlie  spring,  are  eaien  down 
with  the  pasture  from  the  first  sowing  of  oats 
and  prevented  from  going  into  seed:  the  ploughing 
in  July  and  August  expose  so  many  of  iis  bulljs 
to  the  sun,  (hat  It^w  shoots  are  to  be  found  in  oats 
sown  lor  titll  pasture. 

4th.  It  is  an  easy  and  profitable  way  of  clearing 
grain  fields  from  every  species  of  injurious  weeds; 
as  it  will  convert  them  into  vegetable  soil,  and  en- 
able the  farmer  to  rai^e  whatever  grain  or  grass 
he  shall  judge  most  suitable  tu  the  si'il. 

5th.  It  will  save  the  expense  ui'  a  fruitless  sum- 
mer liillow,  and  the  green  herbage  will  aid  the 
dairy. 

6th.  It  enriches  the  firm  from  within  iisellj  and 
no  expense  is  required  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
farmer:  by  rising  one  hour  earlier,  and  working 
one  hour  later  than  usual,  for  two  weeks,  he  may 
plough,  and  sow  two  acres,  as  an  expenmeni. 
The  pasture  will  recompense  his  labor,  while  his 
soil  is  greatly  improved;  it  ise(|ually  evident,  tiiat 
the  lertility  of  the  soil  is  acquired,  parily  Irom  the 
roots  of  the  oats,  opening  the  soil  and  iniroduciiicp 
the  air,  and  warmth  ol'  the  sun,  and  partly,  liom 
accession  of  vegetable  soil  produced  liom  the  de- 
composed roots  of  such  pasturage;  but  even  be- 
fore the  roots  are  converted  into  soil,  they  [iro- 
duced  the  most  beneficial  efi'ecls.  Those  li-om  the 
spring  sowing,  retain  the  moisture,  and  sufiply  the 
summersowing  with  it.  The  ro"is  from  the  (iill 
pasturage,  being  full  of  sap,  intruduce  winter  frosts 
every  where,  into  the  soil,  which  swellinij  with 
the  congelation,  separates  the  p^^rticles;  lor  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  roots  while  the  siem  is  eaten 
down  by  the  stalk,  do  not  become  hard,  but  are 
niorenumerous,than  when  the  plant  is  matured  into 
grain.  It  is  however  necessary  to  sow  at  least 
double  the  quantity  of  seed,  to  thai  ivqiiired  for 
crops  of  grain,  the  pasture  being  so  much  ihe  thick- 
er, and  the  increase  of  vegetable  sod  from  the  de- 
cayed  roots  so  much  the  iiieaer. 

ft  is  to  be  expected,  that  one  or  two  repetitions 
of  the  series  oi'  oat  pasture,  will  make  the  soil 
equally  rich  as  a  common  dressing  of  stable  ma- 


nure, which  from  a  farm  of  100  acres,  will  not  in 
general  extend  over  more  than  10  or  15  acres: 
this  gives  to  one  acre  nearly  the  vegetable  soil  pro- 
duced Irom  seven  or  ten  anes.  It  is  tube  remem- 
bered, that  the  olijeci  proposed  was  lo  render  woin- 
out,  or  barren  fields  productuc;  and  m  no  ^case 
have  1  iouiid  a  heid,  which  was  nui  alter  two  \eais 
oai  jj-itfiurr-,  caj/able  uf  |nodocing  clover  and  re- 
ceiving the  g;>  psum  wiih  evident  advaniage.  So 
soon  as  a  Heui  proiiuces  clover,  no  one  is  at  a  loss 
how  to  produce  advaniageous  crojis  allerwards. 
It  IS  in  every  one's  power  to  estimate  what  the 
plouglnrg  and  seeding  [ler  acre  ol'  oat  pasture  will 
cost,  and  according  to  circumstances,  so  will  the 
expenses  be;  but  in  general  where  the  expenses 
are  high,  the  value  of  the  pasture  is  equally  so, 
and  if  even  granted  that  the  cost  of  ploughing, 
and  seeding,  shall  be  double  in  value  to  the  pas- 
ture produced,  let  the  comparative  value  of  the 
field  be  iiurly  estimated,  belbrethe  course  was  be- 
gun, a  waste,  or  worn-out  field,  and  what  it  is  now, 
when  the  course  is  coimpleted,  and  laid  down  in 
clover,  timothy  or  orchard  grass. 

It  will  be  of  the  first  importance  to  have  at 
least  two  fields;  otherwise  if  the  cattle  are  con- 
stantly upon  the  satiie  field  it  will  not  be  Ibund  so 
produciive,  at^d  in  wet  weather,  they  should  be 
turned  into  some  field  where  the  iierbage  was  too 
hard  in  dry  weather.  It  will  be  eaten  greedily  by 
ihe  cattle  after  they  have  been  satiated  with  the 
soft  blades  ol"  the  oats;  under  this  management, 
beeves  have  been  liitted  lor  family  use  and  taken 
off  in  December,  without  any  grain.  It  is  ob- 
served that  the  oats  scour  at  first,  but  the  free  u<=e 
of  salt  readily  corrects  the  complaint,  and  in  no 
pasture  do  they  rise  faster  in  fiesh;  and  the  juices  of 
their  meat  are  uncommonly  grateful. 

'I'he  fields  which  have  been  in  corn  the  pre- 
ceding year  have  also  been  sown  in  the  sprini/; 
wiihoul  l)eing  reploughed,  and  have  done  equally 
well,  except  upon  heavy  clays,  when  the  spring 
has  commenced  with  heavy  rains,  which  have 
rendered  tiie  soil  too  compact  lo  be  opened,  even 
wiih  a  heavy  brake  htirrow,  drawn  by  liiur  horses. 
Tlie  fields  from  the  oat  pasture  the  li)i'egoiii<r  au- 
tumn, have  ;ilso  t)eensown,  wiihoul  replougiiino" 
when  the  spring  has  set  in  wiihout  much  rain, 
alter  severe  Irost:  not  only  the  oat  pasiure,  but  also 
the  clover  sown  therewith,  have  answered  well. 

Oais  have  also  been  sown  amoiuxst  ihe  hills 
and  drills  of  corn,  after  it  has  received  the  last 
dressing.  It  has  succeeded,  without  any  visible 
injury  to  the  corn,  provided  care  has  been  taken  not 
10  injure  ihe  roots,  by  the  plough  or  harrow  at  the 
Mime  the  oats  were  sown. 

It  has  been  inquired,  are  not  all  crops  of  oats 
exhausiinir,  if  so,  how  can  two  sowings  of  oais  in 
the  same  year,  render  the  soil  lertile?  li  is  granted 
if  oats  shall  be  matured  info  seed,  they  will  cer- 
tainly exhaust;  but  ifcut  oH",while  in  the  blade,ihey, 
and  all  culmilerous  plants,  will  lertilize.  The  ex- 
periment was  niatle  with  Indian  corn,  sown  broad- 
cas",  cut  twice  and  carried  to  the  stable,  and  a  crop 
oi'  turnips  taken  oti'  the  ground  the  same  season: 
tlie  manure  was  laid  on  fieliire  tiie  corn  was  sown, 
but  none  u'as  given  when  the  turnip  seeil  was  put 
in. 

Another  way  in  which  oats  fertilize,  appears  to 

be  Irom  increase  of  vegetable  soil;   this    is  within 

the  view  of  every  observer;  the    remains  ol' ihe 

!  pasiure  [ilou-jhcd  in,  particii'urly  in  July  and  Au- 
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gust  is  speetl!}^  der.omposed,  its  fenclerness  and 
inoi?iure  aidiiii.'  the  dissolniioii.  liiii  dry  ptiil)t>le 
and  hu-k  roois'are  difliculily  decoiiipcM-d,  nar  do 
lliev  produce  so  nuicli  carbonic  or  coally  inatier 
in  ilie  soil,  which  cheiuisis  say  di^cmnposes  th,' 
water,  and  produces  ilie  air  required  to  proniole 
veireiMiion.  As  liie  v'tu;eialiie  is  piudnced  iioui 
air'^aiid  water,  and  [lol  liosn  earih,  whicii  seems 
to  be  no  more  than  a  iaiujr.ilory  where  ihe  pro- 
cess of  veireiation  commences,  and  tin  dly  serves 
as  a  iiiairix  to  hold  one  pari  ol"  the  plant,  while 
ihe  other  |)arts  are  raised  alofr,  in  quest  ot  supe- 
rior aui,  to  complete  the  inscrutable  vOperaiious  oi 
the  vegetable  labric. 

It  has  alsii  been  inquired,  wili  Hiis  process  ol 
oat  pasture  lertilize  every  wheie?  It  is  ai'isweied, 
th.u  where  the  sod  and  climate  are  the  same,  llie 
elfects  vviii  be  the  same  also.  A  description  h:i3 
been  given  of  the  sods,  vvheie  ihe  experunents 
were  made,  and  arestdl  going  on.  Ii  experinients 
of  the  same  nature  shall  be  made  upon  a  dilleient 
sod,  arnl  chmate,  the  result  wdl  be  dilfereni,  and 
more  or  less  lavorable,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  tor  wliich  the  practice  now  men  ioned  cannot 
in  justice  be  rendered  accountable.  If  n)y  shoe 
fit  my  loot.  I  am  warramed  to  say,  it  will  suit  a 
foot  of  Ihe  same  size,  and  shape  every  where;  let 
no  one  conc'nde,  that  it  will  fit  a  foot  of  larger  or 
less  size  or  did'erent  li)i-m;  but  I  must  confess  that 
passing  over  thmirs  e()ually  obvious,  I  have  run 
into  numerous  and  expensive  errors. 

But  when  it  s  inquired  upon  ^vhat  evidence  it 
is  to  be  received— the  reply  is  at  h^'id,  livuig  evi- 
dences, are  at  the  command  of  every  one  who 
chooses  to  make  the  (rial,  ler  him  however,  be  on 
his  guaril,  against  suffering  Inmself  to  tti''^'--  i^  ^r^^P 
in  place  of  ihe  sprinif  i)iisture  oats. 

If  ii  sliall  still  be  inquired,  how  does  the  oat  pas- 
ture lerliliz  ?  It  may  be  also  obsei'^ed  that  the 
constant  verdure  and"  gre-n  herbage  P'event  ihe 
r.iys  o(  the  sun  from  parching  the  soil  arid  depn- 
viiiLC  it  of  its  moisture  and  air,  both  of  which  are 
highly  necessary  to  vegetation.  The  double  por-- 
tion  of  juicy  vegetable  matter  arising  froai  the 
two  crops  ol"  pasiure  in  ihe  summer,  bem^  every 
where  united  wdh  the  common  soil  part'y  'i>e- 
chanically  and  partly  chemically,  renders  I'le  soil 
capable  of  retaining  sufficient  moisture  and  elastic 
air,  lo  make  it  open  and  <varm,  and  by  which  the 
soil  docs  not  only  become  thicker  by  ircin<r  tlown- 
ward,  but  actually  expands,  or  rises,  so  as  togi^e  a 
furrow,  considerably  deeper  than  formerly,  over  im- 
moveable rocks.  Soni°  years  ago,  a  field  m  view 
of  the  farm-house,  marked  Jlie  broad  rocks,  during 
the  course  ofevery  crop;  they  are  now  covered  wi'h 
so  much  soil,  that  ihey  are  seldom  observed.  The 
two  plonghingsaiso  contribute  to  the  im-rease  ofthe 
the  air  in  the  soil,  without  which  no  soil  can  be 
fruitful,  there  being  no  vegetation  in  vacuo.  Tull's 
horsc-hocing  husbandry  was  introduced  under  the 
idea,  that  lUe pabidum  of  plants  was  pulverized 
earth;  the  fact  daily  before  us  is,  that  pulverized 
earth  retains  the  mnfsiu.re  and  a/r,  as  the  hand- 
maids of  vegetation.  Some  experiments  have  lately 
been  made,  the  results  of  which  iiivor  these  re- 
marks, viz.  "that,  soils  afforded  qiianlilies  o(  air 
by  distillation,  somewhat  corresponding  to  the  ra- 
tios of  their  values.''' 

Inclos'^d  I  have  sent  soils  in  the  state  they  were 
found,  before  the  courses  mentioned  were  intro- 
duced. 


No.  1.  A  sample  of  the  unimproved  soil  about 
three  inches  dt'ep. 

No.  2.  A  sample  of  !hesan)e  soil  (bur  inches 
deep,  iniproved   liy  the   limo   compost    ino  years. 

No.  3.  A  sample  two  inches  deep  liom  the  field 
iri  its  exhausieJ  siaie. 

iNo.  4.  A  san)|)le  three  inches  deep  from  the 
same  fii-ld,  which  was  once  sown  in  pasture  oais, 
and  has  been  one  year  in  grass  sawn  afier  the 
oats,  which  did  not  lake  well,  [)ar.ly  owing  to  the 
laie  season  wlnui  it  was  sown,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  seed  iiaving  been  injured,  and  the  soil  still 
cold. 

No.  5.  A  sample  two  inches  from  an  exhausted 
fiel  I. 

No.  6  A  sample  f()ur  inches  from  the  same 
field  after  pnsture  oats,  which  was  followed  by 
wheat,  a  poor  crop,  succeeded  l)y  oats,  a  middling 
crop,  with  clover  which  yielded  a  considerable 
swath  last  season;  when  the  clover  is  ploughed 
in,  it  will  be  ibllowed  by  pasture  oats.* 


HORSES     SLABBEJIIIVG. 

Frniii  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Various  opinions  exist  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
cessive salivation  ihai  horses  sometimes  undergo, 
and  which  must  detractserioasly  from  theirsirengih 
and  ability  lo  labor,  as  well  as  liom  their  comlbrt. 
Some  have  sup[)o-ed  it  to  result  from  the  second 
gro\vth  of  grass  that  makes  its  apj)earance  in  July 
or  August,  tlie  euphorhia  macalata  ot  tlie  botan- 
ist; some  to  the  second  lirovvth  of  red  clover,  some 
to  the  web  of  the  spicier  that  is  spread  so  exten- 
sively over  the  latter  liied  of  summer,  and  some 
to  the  action  of  ihe  lobelia.  We  have  had  little 
doubt  thai  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  this  last  cause, 
always  Itjeliug  sali^;  when  our  horses  were  in  pas- 
tures where  no  lobelia  existed,  and  when  afliicted 
by  it,  (imiinir  them  t"  be  speed'y  cured  by  removing 
them  Irom  the  fields  in  which  it  is  to  be  found.  In- 
an  Augusta  (Ale.)  paper  we  find  the  following, 
which  would  seem  to  go  far  to  confirm  the  belief" 
that  salivation  is  sometimes  at  least  caused  by  this 
pest  of  our  meadows  and  pastures. 

''Our  own  fiiiiiily  jade — a  hearty  kind  old  crea- 
ture— has  not  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  grass  lor  three 
years,  and  has  always  been  kept  in  good  trim  on 
hay,  with  very  little  provender.  In  July  we  had 
the  barn  filf'd  wiih  her  year's  stock  of  hay, sweet 
Irom  the  field.  Soon  afier  the  horse  began  lo  eat 
it,  she  commenced  slabbering  abundantly.  Being 
quite  out  of  patience,  we  set  our  wits  to  work   to 


*  The  samples  of  soils  sent  by  Mr.  Young,  exhibi- 
ted the  most  marked  ditference.  The  progress  Irom 
absolute  sterility,  to  rich  mould,  might  be  traced  by 
the  appearance  of  color  in  the  several  parcels.  1  with 
sreat  pleasure  bear  testimony  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Young's  imjaovements.  In  the  years  1S06  and  1S08, 
I  saw  catlle  feeding  in  good  pasture  and  good  crops  of 
grain,  and  fjrass  sowing  in  fields,  wliich  in  1814,  I 
tho'x'i^  totally  irreclaimable  from  briers,  garlick  roots, 
and  "^original  poverty  of  soil.  Where  manure  is  at 
hand,  and  capital  in  the  possession  of  the  cultivator  to 
purchase  it,  any  soil  may  be  rendered  fertile;  but  Mr- 
Young  affords  the  best  example  of  good  farming,  viz. 
enrichina:  a  naturally  poor  soil,  and  restoring  fertility 
to  exhausted  land,  by  returning  thereto  its  own  pro- 
duce raised  with  the  least  possible  expense.    J-  M. 
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ascertain  the  cause.  Some  toid  us  it  was  white 
clover,  some  said  it  must  be  iottelia.  On  making 
strict  examination,  we  Ibund  tiiat  the  last  load  put 
into  the  barn,  had  much  lobelia,  and  but  Httle 
white  clover  in  ii.  As  an  experiment,  we,  for 
several  days  in  succession,  previous  to  feeding, 
were  carelul  to  cull  the  hay  by  handfuls,  and 
pick  out  the  lobelia.  From  this  moment  the  slab- 
bering ceased.  On  giving  the  hay  again  without 
picking  it  over,  the  salivation  began  again.  So 
that  we  are  satisfied  that  lobelia  is  ihe  cause  of 
slabbering  in  horses.  Can  any  one  tell  us  what 
will  cure  ihis  slabbering,  without  the  pains  ol'sep- 
arating  the  lobelia  from  the  hay?" 


PLOUGHING  AND  PLOUGHS.* 

From  tlie  Boston  Courier. 

Ploughing  is  considered  by  all  liirmers  as  the 
most  imponaiit  agricultural  operation,  either  as  it 
regards  the  immediate  crop,  or  the  I'uture  and  per- 
manent improvement  ol'  the  soil.  The  larmer 
who  so  manages  his  field  as  to  produce,  in  the 
main,  the  greatest  reward  lor  the  labor  and  expense 
bestowed,  will  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  acting 
with  a  sounder  discretion,  than  he  whose  sole  ob- 
ject is  a  present  crop,  without  regarding  the  per- 
manent un|)rovement  ol'  his  fields.  To  deepen 
tlie  soil,  by  bringing  to  the  surlijce,  at  each  succes- 
sive ploughing,  a  jwrtion  ol'  the  poorer  sub-soil, 
and  thereby  ex"|)osing  it  to  the  enriching  inliuence 
ol"  the  atmospliere,  and  to  cover  up  and  preserve 
i'rom  washing  rains  and  wasting  winds,  the  light 
vegetable  matter  upon  the  suriiice,  as  well  as  to 
lacililate  the  subsecjuent  operations  ot'the  husband- 
man, are  the  only  important  uses  of  the  plough. 

Our  old  fields  are  rapidly  approaching  to  a  state 
of  utter  sterility.  At  each  successive  rotation  ol' 
crops,  the  vegetable  mould  is  becomming  thinner, 
and  the  product  less;  and  the  plough,  in  the  hands 
of  most  I'armers.  so  liir  liom  deepening  the  c^oll,  and 
increasing  its  powers  of  producing,  is  really  ex- 
hausting It  of  all  its  natural  fertility;  and  will  soon 
render  it,  as  has  already  been  done  in  some  parts 
of  our  country  by  the  same  means,  an  unproduc- 
tive waste,  unfit  lorcultivalion.  The  rich  treasure, 
which  our  ibrelathers  found  upon  the  suil'ace, 
which  had  been  accumulating  lor  centuries,  has 
been  scjuandered  with  a  prodigal  hand.  Tiie  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  deposite  of  vegetable  food, 
which  covered  the  land,  has,  by  an  improvident 
use  of  the  plough,  been  given  to  the  lour  winds  of 
heaven,  or  washed  away  into  the  ocean.  Tliey 
have  ploughed,  cross  ploiiuhed,  and  harrowed,  till 
their  descendants  have  little  else  left  than  a  mere 
caput  mortani. 

I  have  known  rich  swells  of  land  in  Maine, 
which  thirty  years  ago,  were  covered  with  tliick 
forests,  and  what  would  have  seemed  an  exhaust- 
less  store  of  food  for  vegetation,  by  means  of  the 
plough  robbed  of  every  particle  ot  vegetable  sus- 
tenance, and  now  absolutely  abandoned  by  ihe 
occupant  as  worthless. 

Strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  liirmers  generally  plough  too 
much.  The  poorer  sub-soil,  which  is  turned  up 
by  the  first  ploughing,  instead  of  being  kept  upon 

*The  auther  of  this  paper  is  E.  Phinney  esq.  an  ac- 
count of  whose  farming  was  inserted  before — Ed.  F.  R. 
Vol.  YlI-74 


the  surface,  till  it  has  become  enriched  by  culture 
and  exposure  to  the  air,  is  by  cross  ploughing  inti- 
medialely  turned  back  again  into  its  cold  and  life- 
less bed;  and  the  light  vegetable  mould,  instead 
of  being  keep  beneath,  (or  the  benefit  of  the  crop, 
is,  by  the  same  process  of  cross  ploughing,  broiiglit 
again  to  ihe  suriiice,  and  blown  away  by  winds,  or 
washed  away  by  rains. 

The  manner  of  ploughing,  and  kind  of  plough, 
which  isused  by  mostliinners,  have  also  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  natural  or  acquired  lertility  ol'  the 
soil.  VViih  ploughs  but  little  difiering  in  construc- 
tion from  common  wedges,  the  ground  is  not  turn- 
ed over,  but  crowded  into  ridges,  or  the  furrows 
lapped  upon  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
pose much  of  its  best  properties  to  waste.  The 
writer  has  ascertained  fi'om  actual  experiment, 
that  on  an  acre  ol'  land  yielding  not  more  than  a 
ton  ot  hay  to  the  acre,  at  the  usual  season  of 
ploughing  irreensvvard,  say  the  tenth  of  May, 
contains  more  than  twelve  Ions  of  vegetable  matter, 
consisting  of  the  roots  and  tops  of  grass,  and  other 
vegetable  remains  upon  Ihe  surface.  Such  a  me- 
thod of  plouijhing  then  as  will  be  best  calculated 
to  secure,  Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  crop,  this  mass  of 
enriching  substance,  the  iiirmer  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  adojH.  By  completely  inverting  the  sward, 
and  laying  it  as  fiat  and  smooth  as  the  nature  of 
the  ground  will  admit,  and  then  cullivaling  the 
sod  with  the  application  of  a  light  dressing  of  com- 
post, land  may  not  only  be  kept  in  heart,  but 
wonderfully  improved.  With  one  ploughing  in 
this  vvay,  and  spreading  on  one  top-dressing  of 
compost  manure,  ofahout  twenty  cart  loads  to  the 
acre,  and  mixing  it  finely  with  the  poor  earth  at 
the  surface,  I  have  raised  two  crops  of  grain  or 
roots,  and  laid  the  land  to  grass.  In  the  ordinary 
way  ofculiivating,  four  ploughinns,  as  many  times 
harrowing,  and  two  dressings  of  manure,  are  con- 
sidered necessary.  1  have  then  saved  three 
|)lout]:hings,  and  as  many  harrowings,  one  dressing 
of  manure,  and  at  the  same  time  have  deepened, 
and  permanently  improved  the  soil,  and  more  than 
doubled  my  crops.  Ten  years  ago,  I  was  upon 
the  point  of  abandoning  some  of  my  old  fields  in 
despair.  They  had  been  cultivated  in  the  usual 
mode  of  ploughing,  cross  ploughing  and  cropping, 
alternately  under  the  plouirh,  and  in  grass,  and 
had  become  so  impoverished,  that  the  products 
were  insufficient  to  cover  the  expense  ol  cultiva- 
tion. The  same  piece  of  land  which  gave  me  one 
ton  of  hay,  will  now  at  the  same  distance  of  time, 
after  laying  to  grass,  give  me  three. 

In  the  cultivation  of  fund,  which  has  been  a  year 
or  more  under  the  plough,  nearly  the  same  course 
is  to  be  pursued,  especially  when  it  is  intended  to 
sow  wheat  or  rye;  ijlough  your  land  so  as  to  turn 
under  the  rich  mould,  bring  to  the  surface  a  portion 
of  the  fresh  earth,  that  has  never  before  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  plough,  and  mix  this  well,  (if  the 
preceding  crops  have  not  been  well  manured,)  with 
a  light  dressing  of  well-rotted  compost,  and  from 
tv^enty  to  fifty  bushels  of  slaked  lime  to  the  acre, 
and  I  am  confident  you  will  never  require  a  legis- 
lative bounty,  as  an  inducement  to  cultivate  wheat. 

Good  ploughing  cannot  be  effected  without 
ploughs  suitably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  this 
ail-important  agricultural  i.iiplement,  I  venture  the 
assertion,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
Americans  have  made  greater,  and  more  useful 
improvements,  in  its  adaptation  and  fitness  for  the 
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desifrned  purpose,  within  tho  last  Iwenty  j'earg, 
tiian  have  hcen  made  in  Great,  Britain  Ibr  a  cen- 
tury. From  a  conviction  of  the  iiulispensable  ne- 
cessity ol"  good  plou^hinf;  to  a  successilil  tillage. 
near  tvveniy  years  aijo  I  persuaded  the  person 
who  occupied  tlie  farm  I  now  own,  to  send  to  Eni^- 
land  for  an  improveil  Scotch  plough,  (I  think 
Small's,)  which  was  Iiighly  reconuuended  i,n  the 
agricultural  publications  of  that  lime.  This  was 
before  the  introduction  of  the  cast  iron  plough  into 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  plough  came,  and 
I  must  confess  I  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  first 
eight  of  it,  and  as  much  disappointed  when  I  wit- 
nessed its  operation.  A  huge,  misshapen  com- 
bination of  wood  and  iron,  it  was  the  laughing- 
etock  of  my  neighbors,  who  at  once  denounced 
me  as  a  "book  firmer."  The  plough  was  laid 
aside,  and  hfis  been  kept  for  show,  and  in  con- 
struction and  workmanship,  when  compared  with 
American  ploughs,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  superior  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  own 
mechanics,  over  those  of  Europe.  I  can  now  do 
twice  as  much  work,  and  do  it  infinitely  better, 
with  Prouty  &  JNlears'  improved  plough,  with  one 
horse,  and  a  single  hand,  than  a  yoke  of  oxen  and 
a  horse,  and  one  additional  hand  to  drive,  could  do 
with  the  famous  Scotch  plough. 

Public  attention  was  first  awakened  to  the  sub- 
ject of  improvements  upon  the  old-fiishioned, 
wedge-like  plouizh,  by  ilie  writings  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, who,  in  1789,  published  his  new  theory  of  the 
construction  of  the  mould-board,  lormed  upon  ma- 
thematical and  philosophical  principles.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  from  him,  that 
Robert  Smith,  of  PennsyFvania,  in  1803,  substitu- 
ted the  cast  iron  for  the  wooden  mould-board,  lor 
which  he  obtained  a  patent.  This  was  the  com- 
raencement  of  a  series  of  improvements  which 
have  resulted  in  the  substituiion  of  cast  iron  lor  all 
parts  of  the  plough,  except  the  beam  and  the  han- 
dles; and  such  has  been  the  progress  in  reducing 
this  implement  lo  a  fitness  lor  the  purposes  de- 
signed, that  the  American  cast  iron  plough,  as 
now  constructed,  may  in  truth  be  considered,  as 
it  has  been  denominaled,  the  most  important  in- 
strument known  to  man.  About  fifteen  years 
since  the  cast  iron  share  came  into  general  use  in 
this  part  of  the.  country.  Wood's,  Tyce's,  Hitch- 
cock's, Howard's  and  last  of  all  Prouty  and 
Mears',  have  each  had  their  share  of  public  favor. 
1  have  particularly  attended  to  the  operation  of  all 
these,  anil  noticed  the  defects  and  excellencies  of 
each.  About  twelve  years  ago,  Hitchcock's 
plough,  then  in  general  use.  and  hiirhly  approved 
by  the  liirmers  oi'New  York,  was  introduced  into 
this  stale  by  JMr.  Prouty,  who  was  well  acquain- 
ted with  the  practical  use,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion, of  the  ploui^h.  His  science  in  agriculture 
aided  by  his  mechanical  skill,  Irotn  time,  to  times 
suggested  to  him  various  and  important  alterations 
and  improvements  in  this  plough,  and  about  two 
years  since,  Prouty  and  Mears  obtained  li'om  the 
government  a  patent  lor  their  '-improved  cast  iron 
plough." 

The  prevailing  difiiculty  with  all  ploughs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  .lamed,  is,  that  the  Ibrce 
necessary  in  the  drauffht,  is  not  applied  direc;ly  to 
the  centre  oi  resistance.  Writers  on  this  subject, 
as  well  as  practical  farmers,  have  erred  in  their 
notion,  that  the  beam  should  be  placed  directly 
over  the  land-side  of  the  plough,  and  thai  the  cut 


of  the  eoulter,   or  the   position   of  the  standard, 
should  be  square,  or  at  a  right  angle  with  the  cut 
of  the  share,  thinking  that  if  the  share  and  coulter 
n)ake  an  acute  angh  on  the  laud  side,  tho  plough 
will  incline  to  liill  to  the  right.     This  would  be  the 
tendency,  unless  the  other  parts  of  the  plough  are 
so  constructed   as  to  resist    and  overcome   this  in- 
clination.    By  so  placing  the  coulter  as  to  form  an 
acute  angle  with   the   plane  of  the  share,  on  the 
land  side,  the  beam  is  brought  more  directly  over 
the  centre  of  the  plough,  as  is  the  case  with  Prouty 
and  jMears'   improved  plough,   and   thereby  tlie 
power  necessary  to  move  it,  is  applied  more  direct- 
ly to  the  centre  of  resistance,  and  the  force  required 
to   move   it.  and   overcome   this   resistance,  is  of 
course  less  than  when  a()p!ied  on  one  side.     I  can- 
not better  make  my  self  understooJ,  than  by  sup- 
posing the  land,  or  left-hand  sitle  of  a  harrow,  to 
be  kept  on  a  straight  line  with  ihe  line  of  draught. 
It  will  readily  be  preceived  that  the  force  necessary 
to  draw  it,  when  so  placed,  will  be  greater  than  if 
drawn  in  the  usual  way,  by  applying  the  draught 
to  the  centre.     This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the 
plough,  that  has  been  made  in  modern  times,  and 
lor  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity 
and  skill  of  Messrs.  Prouty  and  Mears.     A  greater 
ease  of  draught  is  not  the  only  advantage  resulting 
from    this  improvement.     Another  and    perhaps 
greater  benefit  is  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  end  de- 
signed, by  leaving  the  ground  in  the  best   possible 
condition.     The   acute  angle,  which  is  made  in 
the  land  side  of  the   furrow  slice,  by  the   peculiar 
construction  of  this  plough,  enables  the  ploughman 
lo  lay  the  furrows  together,    like  feather-edged 
boards.     This,  in   greensward,  is  very  desirable, 
as  the  grass   is   thereby  prevented  Irom  springing 
up  between   the  furrow  slices  much  more  eHectu- 
aily,  than  when  the  furrows  are  cut  at  right  angles. 
The  grass  is  completely  shut  in,  and  will  not  rise 
to  injure  the  crop,  or  increase  the  labor  of  cultiva- 
tion.    Not  only  in  green  sward,  but  in  old  ground, 
the  superior  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  by 
this  plough  is  very  perceptible.     There  is  no  ten- 
dency to  crowd  the  ground  into  ridges;  the  soil  is 
taken  up,  as  it  were  and  turned  over,  and  left  loose, 
and  in  the  best  state  to  derive  vegetable  aliment 
from  the  air,  and  to  enable  the  roots  of  plants  to 
penetrate,  and  strike  down  in  search  of  food. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  JMessrs.  Prouty  and  Mears'  plough,  is 
its  durability.  When  the  resistance  is  all  upon 
one  side  of  the  beam,  there  must  be  a  constant 
tendency  of  the  plough  to  the  left,  or  land  side;  the 
friction  is  thereby  increased  in  this  pari,  and  the 
wear,  of  course,  is  greater:  but  when  the  beam  is 
placed  more  over  the  centre  of  the  plough,  and  the 
resistance  which  it  has  to  encounter  is  upon  both 
sides  of  the  beatn,  its  movement  is  more  regular, 
and  the  Iriciion  equal  in  all  parts.  These  are  some 
of  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  plough,  which 
give  it  a  decided  pre.'ierence  to  any  other  now  in 
use.  On  conferring  with  some  of  my  neighbors, 
relative  to  Ihe  work  of  Prouty  and  Mears'  plough, 
it  is  believed,  that  in  ploughintra  field  often  acres, 
ihe  an)ount  of  labor  saved,  added  to  the  amount 
gained  in  consequence  of  the  improved  tilth,  when 
compared  with  Ihe  wi;rk  of  any  other  plough,  is 
llilly  equal  to  the  price  paid  for  it.  E.  P. 

Lexinglon,  ( Mass,)  March,  1838. 
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MISTAKE  IN  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE    BEET. 

From  the  Farmers'  Cabinot. 

I  am  one  of  the  root  raisers — growing  sugar 
beet,  mangel-wurlzel,  ruta-baga,  and  potato  ibr 
feeding  stocif.  And  as  fiirniers  may,  in  m}'  opi- 
nion, he  as  useful  to  each  other  by  reporiinir  their 
mistakes  and  failures,  as  their  sucoess,.  I  will  meil- 
tion  that  m\'  beeis  were  flourishing,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  tlie  public  passing  by  them  as  late  as  the 
first  week  in  the  seventh  month  (July.)  But  the 
weather  becoming  hot  and  dry,  and  the  ground 
harder  than  I  liked,  I  concluded  to  run  the  cultiva- 
tor through  them  and  loosen  up  the  soil.  The 
consequence  was,  instead  of  improvement,  the 
leaves  began  immediately  to  wilt,  curl,  and  the 
edges  of  them  to  die;  the  mangel-wurtzel  worse 
than  the  sugar  beet;  but  all  declined  from  that 
period  until  the  late  rains;  at  the  present  the  ori- 
ginal top  is  nearly  all  dead,  and  a  new  one  formed, 
which  bids  fair  to  rival  the  first,  if  left  to  stand  long 
enough.  But  it  is  supposed  the  root,  although  a 
pretty  good  size,  has  lost  much  in  growth  by  the 
decay  of  the  first  top,  and  its  maturity  protracted, 
if  indeed  the  crop  be  not  much  diminished.  My 
inference  is,  that  laie,  culture,  even  if  the  weather 
he  seasonable,  may  be  injurious,  by  destroying  the 
the  fibrous  side  roots,  which  seem  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  plant  during  its  latter  stage — and  that 
consequently  the  earth  should  be  kept  in  good 
tilth  while  it  is  young,  and  afterwards  left  alone. 

The  best  crop  of  beets  I  have  raised  was  in  183  T, 
alternated  between  rows  of  corn;  a  full  crop  of  the 
latter  was  obtained,  (as  was  believed)  and  three 
hundred  bushels  of  beets  per  acre  besides;  those 
in  open  patch  a  long  side  did  not  do  so  well;  tlie 
shade  of  the  corn  seemed  to  be  useful  during  the 
dry  weather.  I  intend  rerpeatinglhis  plan  next 
year.  J.  Jenksxs. 


ear)  3  feet  3  inches;  barley  do.  3  feet  3  inches; 
peas  sown  about  A  pril  last  (pods  completely  form- 
ed) 3  I'eet  3  inches.  The  farmers  all  around  the 
Bay  of  JMorecambe,  in  forming  composts  for  their 
wheat  and  barley  crops,  use  oi"  sea  sand  about  26 
carls  (small  one-horse  carts,)  lime. about  four  carts, 
manure,  ten  carts,  per  statute  acre.  Why  use  so 
great  a  qurntity  of  sea  sand  if  it  does  not  possess 
very  considerable  vegetative  power? — JSng.  Fap^. 


VEGETATIVE  POWER  OF   SEA  SAND. 

A  few  days  since  a  quantity  of  sea  sand  was 
carried  out  ol'  Morecambe  Bay,  about  a  mile  li'om 
the  Furness  shore,  [t  had  been,  less  than  an  hour 
previously,  covered  a  considerable  depth  by  the 
tide,  and  contained  several  cockles  and  other  shell 
fish.  It  was  immediately  placed  in  pits  or  beds,  fif- 
teen inches  deep,  and  sown,  without  manure  or  ad- 
mixture of  any  kind — ^just  in  the  state  it  was  when 
taken  from  the  hay — with  wheat,  barley,  peas, 
mustard,  cress,  and  radish  seed.  In  five  days 
the  mustard,  cress,  and  radish  seed  had  sprouted, 
and  begun  to  vegetate,  having  thrown  out  a  con- 
siderable length  of  root,  while  (what  is  most,  ex- 
traordinary) the  shell  fish  were  even  then  alive! 
Thus  have  we  wheat,  barlej^,  peas,  mustard,  cress 
and  radishes,  all  growing,  and  cockles  and  other 
shell  fish  in  a  living  state,  in  one  and  the  same  bed 
of  sea  sandl  Should  any  one  be  at  all  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  he  can  easily 
try  the  experiment  himself;  an  ordinary  flower 
pot  filled  with  sea  sand,  sown  with  almost  any 
kind  of  seeds,  would  at  once  put  the  matter  to 
the  test.  Common  hay  seed  sown  in  October 
last  in  beds  of  sand  similar  to  the  above,  and 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way,  have  now  grown 
to  (he  extraordinary  height  of  3  feet  6i  inches. 
Some  wheat  sown  about  Christmas  last  (now  in 


REAPING   MACHINE. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Talhot,  3Id.,  Sept.  14,  1839. 
I  send,  herewith,  two  papers  containing  articles 
respecting  Hussey's  wheat  reaper.  One  of  them 
(the  report  of  the  committee  which  tried  it  near 
Pliiladelphia)  is  so  fijll  and  satisfactory  that  I  deem 
any  iiirther  description  of  if,  by  me,  as  requested, 
even  if  I  were  competent,  altogether  unnecessary. 
From  my  experience  in  its  use,  of  three  years,  I 
am  of  opinion  they  have  not  said  in  its  favor  a 
single  word  too  much. 

Saml.  Hambleton. 

REPORT  OF  ACOarnilTEE  OF  THE  PHILADEL- 
PHIA AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  ON  HUS- 
SEy's    REAPING    BIACHINE. 


The  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting,  to 
superintend  the  operation  of  Hussey's  Reaping 
Machine,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  they  discharged  the  duty  of  their  appoint- 
ment on  the  day  following  the  same.  They  met 
for  the  purpose  on  the  fi^irm  of  Mr.  John  Fox,  in 
Oxford  township,  where  the  machine  was  put  in 
operation  in  a  piece  of  several  acres  of  heavy 
wheat,  considerably  lodged — and  contrary  to  the 
expeclationsof  most  of  the  committee,  it  performed 
remarkably  well. 

The  machine  requires  two  horses  to  draw  it,  a 
boy  to  drive  them,  and  a  man  to  push  off  the  grain. 
It  is  not  material  whether  the  speed  be  a  walk  or 
a  slow  trot,  though  a  walk,  where  the  grain  stands 
tolerable  fair,  is  to  be  preferred.  A  trot  is  some- 
times necessary  where  the  grain  is  much  lodged, 
or  a  strong  wind  drives  in  the  direction  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  operates  very  satisfactorily  in  grain  so 
much  fallen  as  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  cradle  ;  and  the  grain  is  generally  laid  fully  as 
regularly  as  by  the  cradle,  with  the  advantage  on 
the  part  of  the  machine,  that  it  is  laid  in  heaps 
ready  for  binding,  thoreby  saving  much  labor  in 
thin  crops,  and  rendering  a  rake  unnecessary. 
So  perfect  did  the  machine  perform,  even  in  grain 
considerably  lodged,  and  in  which  a  cradle  could 
scarcely  have  been  used  at  all,  that  not  a  stalk  was 
left  standing,  while  the  stubble  presented  one  uni- 
form heiirht  of  about  seven  inches  throughout  the 
field.  The  loss,  too,  by  this  mode  of  harvesting, 
is  greatly  reduced.  The  machine  operates  some- 
what on' the  principle  of  the  common  shears,  re- 
quiring nothing  of  the  momentum  of  the  cradle; 
and  tlfe  only  jarring  attending  it  is  from  the  weiijht 
of  the  grain  falling  on  a  smooth  surface.  The 
wheat  cut  on  the  present  occasion,  was  dead  ripe, 
having  been  standing  two  weeks  longer  than  ne- 
cessary, and  yet  scarcely  a  grain  could  be  found 
shattered  out. 
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It  is  estimated  by  the  committee,  that  the  ordi- 
nary-performance of  this  machine  is   from   ten  to 
twelve  acres  per  day;  alihougli  tliey  fully  believe, 
that,  on  an  emerorency,  ii  could  accoinpli^h  ivvice 
this  amount  of  work.    In  confirmation  of  ihis,  they 
would  state,  that  it  cut,  on   (his  occasion,  six  hnn- 
dred  and  thirty  square  yards  m  two  niinulcs,  doiuir 
its  work  in  the  most  perfect  manner.     It   requires 
from  six  to  fen  persons,  accordini^   to   the  state  of 
the  crop,  to  bind  up  or  remove  the  orrain  as  fast  as 
cut,  which  it  is  necessary  should  be   done  to   pre- 
vent  it   i'rom   being  crushed    by  the   horses   and 
wheels  of  the  machme,  on  the  succeedinff  ihrouirh. 
The  machine  is  not  liable  to  iret  easibly^out  of  or- 
der ;  and  the  cutters,  although  they  are  very  rea- 
dily sharpened,  seldom   require  it,  as  more' than 
one  hundred  acres  of  grain,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Hussey,  had  been  cut'by  those  at- 
tached to  this  machine,  prior  to  the  presentoccasion. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  machine  did  its  work   re- 
markably well,  whsreit  was  possible  for  any  thing 
except  the  naked  scythe  to  penetrate — and"  so  fa'T 
as  the  cotiimiitee  could  perceive,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  a  number  of  intelligent  larmers   present 
on  the  occasion,  most  of  whom  were,  at  first,  not 
a  little  skeptical  of  its  utility. 

Your  committee  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
they  believe  the  reaping  machine  of  Mr.  Hussey, 
(0  be  an  advantageous  substitute  lor  the   present 
mode  of  cutting  grain  on   large   firms,  or   where 
two  or  three   adjoining  larmers  of  tlie  ordinary 
amount  of  land  in  this   vicinity  unite  in  using  it — 
the  price  of  one  being  one  hundred  and  tifiy  dol- 
lars.    We   would   tlierelbre  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  ol"  this  society,  and  the  agricultural  com- 
munity generally,  K.  Smith, 
John  Fox, 
Jacob  Shallcross, 
P.  R.  Freas. 


mme  was  mature  full  three 
novv  here  is  a  liiir  case  lor 


For  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 
THE  MATURING   OF  CORN  HASTENED  BY  EAR- 
LY CEASING   TO    CULTIVATE  THE    GROWING 
CROP. 

I  avail  myself  of  a  rainy  hour  to  return  your 
philosophical  correspondent,  Senex,  my  hearty 
thanks  lor  his  very  beautiful  explanation  of  the 
manner  of  the  acting  of  plaster  of  paris  upon  limed 
land;  time  may  prove  him  right  in  his  speculations, 
but  right  or  wrong,  I  thank  him.  The  man  who 
cultivates  his  racionating  faculty  has  always 
been  more  in  request  than  he  who  cultivates  that 
of  discrimination.  Without  much  care  .^or  the 
philosophy  of  this  mailer,  it  is  my  purpose  to  push 
the  lacts  to  all  useful  extent.  I  think  that  it  was 
that  singular,  yet  great  man,  Napoleon,  who  said 


common  cultivator,  and  once  cleaned  with  the  hoe 
around  the  plants.  Upon  the  ICth  of  Jime,  I  with- 
drew the  labor  of  ciiliivation  to  the  harvest  field, 
and  was  unable  afterwards  to  pass  my  horses 
through  the  rows  without  breaking  ofl'  the  shoots. 
Upon  the  10th  of  Ausust  it  was  ready  to  be  strip- 
[led  of  tops  and  (odder.  Now  my  immediate 
neighbors  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  ploughed 
their  corn  (iiiir  times; 
weeks  before  theirs  ; 
philosophy. 

I  am  now  burning  shells  for  the  second  applica- 
tion to  my  (iillow  of  60  bushels  per  acre,  the  first 
having  been  made  three  years  since.  Clover  seed 
is  lor  the  greater  part  a  failure,  owinc  I  presume 
to  the  cloudy  wet  weather.  This  will  compel  me 
to  take  successive  crops  from  the  same  land  ;  an 
odious  practice,  except  in  the  mouniains  and  upon 
their  best  land. 

I  have  stated  the  ficts  having  relation  to  my 
corn  crop,  believing  that  the  saving  of  three  weeks 
in  the  cultivation  is  a  matter  worthy  of  notice. 
My  obliging  friend  Senex  may  be  able  to  account 
philosophically  fjr  the  rapid'  maturation  of  the 
crop.  If  time  be  money,  not  less  than  $100  was 
saved  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  and  I  entertain 
the  belief  that  the  crop  has  been  made  without 
injury  to  the  land  ;  that  is,  that  a  summer  fiillow 
would  have  been  as  injurious  as  my  crop  of  corn 
or  more  so.  What  should  be  done  with  weeds 
from  two  to  four  il-et  hiirh,  covering  all  my  wheat 
stubble?  Nature's  course  is  onwa7d;  are  they  the 
means  she  uses  for  that  purpose  under  the  influ- 
ence of  lime  ? 

A  Fairfax  Cultivator, 


We  presume  the  weeds  which  have  succeeded 
the  growth  of  wheat,  are  annuals,  (as  carrot  weed, 
crop-grass,  &c.,)  which  will  not  appear  next  year, 
and  keep  the  land  foul,  but  will  yield  their  place 
to  some  other  crop  in  nature's  manuring  rotation. 
Nothing  is  required  but  to  let  them  alone,  and  they 
will  serve  to  lop-dress,  and  enrich  the  land;  and 
first  to  protect  and  next  to  manure  the  next  year's 
clover,  if  clover  be  already  sown,  or  if  not,  such 
other  crop,  natural  or  artificial,  as  may  succeed. 

Ed.  F.  R. 


ON    THE    VALUE    OF    SUN-FOWER 
OIL. 


SEEDS      FOR 


To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Athens,  J/ugust  25th,  1839. 


,1    ,ur\  -       -     ,■  1      ■  ,'      .  .  Although  a  stranger  to  you,  I  take  the  liberty 

that  "d  he  gave  ear  or  one  hour  to  the  ph.Ioso-  of  addressing  you,  upon  the  subject  of  the  sJ- 
phers  of  Ins  court,  his  dynasty  would  not  last  three  \flower  plant  ;  knowing  that  you  take  a  deep  inter 
days."     Perhapsawere  ;jrac/ica/>mer  has  as    est  in  any  and  every  thino-connectec- 


little  to  expect  from  philosophy  as  Napoleon  ;  \u 
practical  life  it  is  a  great  matter  to  think  correctly; 
but  to  apply  those  thoughts  usefully,  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  less  importance. 

I  have  another  curious  fact  to  state  in  relation  to 
my  corn  crops.  The  land  was  turned  witli  a  good 
plough  and  two  horses,  then  checked  at  right  an- 
gles, 4^  feet  square,  and  planted  from  the  4th  to  the 
iOth   of  April.     It  was  then  cultivated  with  the 


ry  tiling  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, &c.  For  the  last  five  years  my  attention 
(mental  I  mean,)  has  been  at  times  occupied  on 
the  merits  of  this  plant,  as  a  valuable  addition  to, 
if  not  a  supersedent  of  our  oils,  now  in  general 
and  unavoidable  use.  I  have  used  the  term  men- 
tal, because  I  have  expended  much  more  of 
thought  than  manual  exercise  upon  the  subject. 
From  the  limited  trials  made,  however,  both  in  the 
culture  of  the  sun-flower,  and  the  home-made  ex- 
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traction  of  the  oil,  and  the  repuhs  in  its  use  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  that 
the  oil  extracted  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
oilier  now  in  use;  answerinfj  the  place  of  olive 
oil,  (or  \hf  table,  and  P|iermeceti,  and  all  other 
kinds  now  in  o-eneral  use,  lor  all  the  requirements 
of  painting,  liijhtint^  of  lamps,  &c.  8cc. 

This  may  appear  a  very  broad  assertion  to  those 
who  have  lor  the  first  time  had  the  subject  brought 
to  their  view,  and  to  others  who  have  i'aUen  into 
the  received  opinion,  that  the  oils  now  in  use  are 
the  best,  because  they  answer  the  immediate  wants 
and  requirements  ;  not  reflecting  that  it  takes  two 
or  more  of  these  specific  kinds  and  qualities  of  oil, 
to  supply  the  necessary  wants  and  uses — when 
this  oil,  if  properly  cultivated  and  prepared,  will 
answer,  if  not  take  the  place  of  all  others  put  to- 
gether. 

A  grand  desideratum,  and  which  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  is,  that  lor  lamps,  it  burns  as  long, 
gives  a  clear  and  more  brilliant  light,  exhales  no 
disagreeable  or  unhealthy  odor,  no  apparent 
smoke  evaporates  from  the  wicks,  and  consequent- 
ly leaves  none  of  those  dark  and  unsighilv  fea- 
tures of  soot  attendant  upon  even  our  finest  oils 
now  in  use.  All  of  which,  without  the  aid  of  phi- 
losophy, is  apparent  to  even  the  most  careless 
observer,  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  funi- 
lies  thus  using  them,  and  repugnant  to  the  ollac- 
tory  nerves. 

These  remarks  hastily  put  to  paper,  is  intended 
to  draw  from  you  any  information  or  experience 
you  maybe  possessed  of  in  regard  to  the  sun- 
flower plant,  for  the  purposes  here  mentioned,  or 
as  fiiod  for  stock  or  poultry  ;  and  you  will  conlisr  a 
singular  favor  upon  me,  by  letting  me  hear  from 
you  on  the  subject  so  soon  as  convenient. 
With  respect, 

N.  A.  Adams. 

We  have  no  experimental  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  the  foregoing  letter  ;  and  request  that 
any  infirmation  possessed  by  others  may  be  af- 
forded through  our  pages.  In  the  agricultural  and 
other  papers,  sundry  articles  have  appeared,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  recommending  the  oil  of  the 
seeds  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil.  But,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  has  been  no  statement  of  practical 
results,  or  of  cost  and  profit. — Ed.  F.  R. 


A    BIRD     STORY. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

Milton,  Ulster  co.  N-  Y.  July,  18.39. 
Friend  Buel. — I  would  not  have  ventured  to 
forward  the  following  statement,  were  it  not  that 
the  narrator  of  it,  Edward  llallock,  of  the  firm  of 
_Wm.  Hallock  &  Brother,  of  Milton,  Ulster,  co. 
is  known  to  thee,  and  known  to  beof  unquestionable 
veracity.  I  have  heard  him  before  express  his 
conviction,  that  if  birds  were  protected  and  che- 
rished by  farmers  and  others,  we  should  never  be 
subjected  to  the  loss  of  corn  or  other  crops  by  grubs; 
and  that  other  noxious  insects  would  be  sensibly 
diminished.  There  is  a  small  kind  of  bird  (the 
males  nearly  black,  the  females  brown,)  that  is 
noted  for  being  around  and  foUowins  cattle  in  th„ 


field,  as  in  the  case  I  am  about  to  detail.  Mr.  H. 
says,  "on  the26ihofthe  present  month,  I  was 
ploughing  lor  turnips,  myself  v/ith  one  team,  and 
my  son  with  another;  and  observing  that  we  were 
fi)llowed  by  a  fiock  of  the  above  litde  birds,  I  took 
it  into  my  head  to  notice  their  motions,  to  ascertain 
wnat  was  the  attraction,  when  I  perceived  that 
their  object  was  grubs.  We  ploughed  up  plenty 
ot  a  small  white,  and  a  large  brown  or  gray  frpub, 
as  well  as  some  in  a  chrysalis  state,  and  anijle 
worms;  all  of  them,  excepting  angle  worms,  ap- 
peared to  be  acceptable  to  them;  an"d  as  the  sequel 
will  show,  they  were  capable  of  devouring  large 
quantities.  1  should  think  that  one  would  make 
way  with  at  least  100  per  day.  I  cautioned  my 
son  against  making  any  motion  towards  noticing 
them,  in  any  way  to  intimidate  them;  as  1  found 
they  grew  more  and  more  bold  in  their  honest  av- 
ocation, and  as  the  land  diminished  in  width,  they 
would  remain  in  the  opposite  furrow  when  not 
more  than  three  or  lour  feet  distant.  At  length 
my  son  spoke  cautiously,  and  said  there  was  one 
on  his  plough  beam.  I  then  stopped  the  teams 
and  told  the  boy  to  pick  up  a  grub  and  throw  it  to 
the  bird  that  had  distinguished  itself  by  its  tame- 
ness.  He  did  so;  and  the  bird  immediately  seized 
it.  Encouraged  by  this.  I  told  him  to  pick  out  the 
next  white  one  and  hold  it  out  in  his  fingers  near 
the  ground;  crawling  down,  he  did  sofand  the 
bird  came  and  picked  it  out  of  his  finiiers!  After- 
wards he  stood  up  and  held  out  one,''and  the  bird 
lighted  on  his  hand  and  picked  out  the  worm.  This 
was  repeated  until  it  lighted  on  my  own  hand;  I 
raised  it  up  and  applied  my  cheek  to  its  wing 
wuhout  frightening  it  away.  The  next  day  he 
vyas  not  slow  in  finding  us,  and  practised  the  same 
familiarity,  in  presence  of  James  Sherman,  Wil- 
liam Hallock,  and  others  cf  the  neighbors;  it  came 
into  the  corn  field  where  the  boys  "were  weeding 
corn,  and  actually,  without  any  special  attraction" 
perched  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  boys;  it  con- 
titiued  these  visits  until  one  of  the  boys  in  an  ad- 
joining field,  could  not  repress  his  inclination  to 
seize  and  hold  if.  This  made  him  more  wary, 
but  he  gradually  recovered  his  confidence."  I 
communicate  these  facts  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
contribute  to  produce  an  examination  into  the  sub- 
ject, of  how  far  it  would  tend  to  the  agricultural 
interests,  to  fall  upon  some  method  to  tame  and 
fimiliarize  small  birds,instead  of  frightening,  maim- 
ing, or  destroying  them.  E.  Hull. 


TO    CURE   WOUNDS  ON    HOUSES   AND    CATTLE. 

From  tlie  Genesee  Farmer. 

Mr,  Tucker — 1  became  a  subscriber  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  3d.  volume  of  the  Weekly  Far- 
mer, and  in  the  first  No.  of  that  volume,  I  found  a 
recipe  to  cure  wounds  on  horses  and  cattle, 
which  alone  has  been  worth  more  to  me  than  ten 
years'  subscription,  and  I  think  it  would  confer  a 
favor  on  thy  patrons  to  republish  it  in  the  present 
volume. 

Silas  Gaylord. 

Skaneateles,  1th  mo.  26,  1839. 

The  (bllowinff  is  the  receipt  alluded  to,  in  the 
above  note  of  Mr  Gaylord: 

As  there  are  many  useful  receipts  hidden  from 
the  public,  for  the  sake  of  speculation  in  a  small 
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way,  by  many  who  would  be  thought  something 
of  in  the  workl,  I  am  induced  to  lay  belbre  the 
public  a  recipe  ibr  muKing  King  of  oil,  t^o  called, 
which  perhaps  excels  any  oiher  for  cure  of  wounds 
on  horses  or  cattle,  and  which  has  long  been  kept 
by  a  lew  only  in  the  dark.  Feeling  a  desire  to 
coniribute  to  ihe  good  of  ihe  public,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  tiirniers  of  Genesee,  1  send  you  the 
Ibilowing  very  valuable  recipe  Ibr  publication: 

1  oz.  of  green  copperas,  2  do  white  vitroil,  2 
do  common  salt,  2  do  linseed  oil,  8  do  West  In- 
dia molasses. 

Boil  over  a  slow  fire  fifteen  minutes  in  a  pint  of 
urine;  when  almost  cold,  add  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
vitrol  and  lour  ounces  s[)irits  of  turpentine. 

Apply  it  (o  the  wound  with  a  quill   or  feather, 
which  vvill  immediately  set   the   sore  to   I'unning, 
and  perform  a  perliict  cure.     Yours  respectliilly, 
Stephen  Palmer. 

Middlebury,  Dec.  10,  1832. 


PRICES  OF    STOCK    IN  KENTUCKY. 

From  Capt.  M;iiryatt's  Piaiy. 

Of  the  cattle  show  of  Lexington,  (Kentucky,) 
Ihe  fburth  day  was  Ibr  the  exhibition  of  jackasses 
of  2  years  and  1  year,  and  for  foals  and  jennies 
also;  this  sight  was  to  me  one  of  peculiar  interest. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  in  England  to  value  a 
jackass  at  thirty  shillings,  we  look  down  u[)on 
ihein  with  contempt;  but  here  the  case  is  reversed; 
you  look  up  at  them  with  surprise  and  ailmiration. 
Several  were  shown  standing  fifteen  imnds  high, 
with  head  and  ears  in  proportion;  the  breed  has 
been  obtained  from  the  JMaltese  jackass,  crossed 
by  those  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France.  Those 
imported  seldom  average  more  than  fourteen  hands 
high;  but  the  Kentuckians,  by  great  attention  and 
caTe,  have  raised  them  up  to  fifteen  hands,  and 
sometimes  even  to  sixteen.  But  the  price  paid 
for  these  splendid  animals,for  such  they  really  were, 
will  prove  how  much  they  are  in  request.  War- 
rior, a  jackass,  sold  Ibr  5,000  dollars,  upwards  of 
£1,000  sterling.  Half  of  another  jackass,  Ben- 
jamin by  name,  was  sold  Ibr  2,500  dollars.  At  the 
show,  I  asked  a  gentleman  what  he  wanted  for  a 
very  beautiful  female  ass,  only  one  year  old;  he 
said  that  he  could  have  1,000  dollars,  £250,  Ibr 
her,  but  that  he  he  had  refused  that  sum.  For  a 
two-year  old  jack,  shown  during  the  exhibition, 
they  asked  3,000  dollars,  more  than  £600.  I  nev- 
er lelt  such  respect  Ibr  donkeys  before;  but  the  lact 
is,  that  mule-breeding  is  so  lucrative,  that  there  is 
no  price  which  a  very  large  donkey  will  not  com- 
mand. I  afterwards  went  to  a  cattle  sale  a  lew 
miles  out  of  the  town.  Don  Juan,  a  two  year  old 
bull,  Durham  breed,  fetched  1,075  dollars;  an  im- 
proved Durham  cow,  with  her  calf,  985  dollars. 
Before  I  arrived,  a  bull  and  cow  fetched  about  1,300 
dollars,  each  of  them  about  £280.  The  cause  of 
this  is,  that  the  demand  tor  this  stock,  now  that 
the  western  states  are  filling  up,  becomes  so  great, 
that  they  cannot  be  produced  fast  enough.  Mr. 
Clay,  who  resides  near  Lexington,  is  one  of  the 
best  breeders  in  the  state,  which  is  much  indebt- 
ed to  him  tor  the  fine  stock  which  he  has  impor- 
ted, and  I  quote  the  prices:  Yearling  bull,  1,000 
dollars;  do  heifer,  1500.  Cows  of  full  Durham 
blood,  but  bred   in  Kentucky,  1,245  dollars;  do. 


1235  dollars.  Imported  cow  and  calf,  2,100  dol- 
lars. It  must  be  considered  that  although  a  good 
Durham  cow  will  not  cost  more  than  twenty  guin- 
eas perhaps  in  EuLdand,  the  expenses  of  transport 
are  very  great,  and  they  will  generally  stand  in, 
10  the  im()oriers,  aliout  600  dollars,  belbre  they  ar- 
rive at  the  state  of  Kentucky. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  OLD  AUTHOR, CONCERN- 
ING MILDEW  IN  WHEAT. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

Looking  over  old  Fuller's  'English  Worthies' 
last  evening,  I  was  so  amused  at  his  'Farewell  to 
Middlesex,'  that  1  have  transcribed  it,  thinking  it 
may  serve  to  fill  up,  in  an  inieiicsting  way,  some 
spare  corner  in  the  next  number  of  your  valuable 
journal.  Yours,  S. 

"This  county,"  says  he,  at  page  47,  vol.  2,  "is 
much  infested  with  mildeio.  That  it  is,  I  know  to 
my  cost  ;  but  could  not  purchase  the  knowledge 
what  it  is,  much  less  how  it  might  be  prevented, 
at  the  same  price,  though  having  diligently  en- 
quired into  the  name  and  nature  thereof 

"Some  will  liave  it  called  mildew,  quasi  maldew 
or  ill-dew  ;  others  mddew  or  honeydew,  as  being 
very  sweet,  (oh  !  how  lushious  and  noxious  is  flat- 
tery!), with  the  astringency  thereof  causing  an 
atrophy  or  consumption  in  the  grain.  His  ety- 
mology was  peculiar  to  himself  who  would  have 
termed  mildew,  because  it  grindeth  the  grain 
albrehand,  making  it  to  dwindle  away  almost  to 
nothing.  It  fiilleth  (be  it  mist  or  dew;  when  corn 
is  almost  ripe  for  the  sickle,  and  amidateth  the  har- 
vest (not  belbre  it  is  welcome,  but)  belbre  it  is 
wished  fbr  by  the  husbandman,  grain  being  rather 
withered  than  ripened  thereby.  Ilj  af\er  the  fall, 
a  good  rain,  or  strong  wind  cometh,  it  washeth 
and  wipeth  it  off,  so  that  no  mischief  is  done:  oth- 
erwise, the  hot  sun  arising,  sealeth  (to  use  the 
husbandman's  phrase)  the  mildew  upon  the  straw, 
and  so  intercepteth  the  nourishment  betwixt  the 
root  and  the  ear,  especially  if  it  falleth  not  on  the 
lioase  (\vdiich  is  but  another  case,  and  hath  another 
tunicle  under  it)  l)ut  on  the  stripped  straw  near  to 
the  top  of  the  stalk. 

"Grain  growing  under  hedges  (where  the  wind 
hath  least  power)  is  most  subject  thereunto,  though 
wheat  of  all  grain  is  most;  bearded  wheat  of 
wheat  is  least  liable  unto  it ;  not  that  the  hawnes 
thereof  are  spears  to  liight  the  mildew  Irom  it;  but 
advantageous  gutters,  to  slide  it  away  the  sooner 
which  striketh  on  rotted  or  pollard  wheat. 

"Inland  counties,  Northamptonshire,  Bedford- 
shire, &.C.  complain  the  least ;  maritime  the  most, 
of  mildew  ;  which  insinuateth  the  vapors  of  the  sea 
to  be  casuall  thereof;  some  liuld  that,  seeing  that, 
it  fills  li'om  the  skies,  earth  hath  no  guard  for 
heaven's  blovve,  save  prater,  which  in  this  very 
case  is  prescribed  by  Solomon.*  But  others  con- 
ceive, tliat  humane  may  be  subordinate  to  spiritual 
means;  to  prevent  not  the  falling  but  the  hurling 
of  this  dew  in  such  a  degree,  and  hopefully  expect 
the  remedy  fr.tm  the  ingenuity  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

"I  am  the  rather  confirmed  in  my  hopes,  because 

•  1st.  Kings,  viii,  37. 
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a  help  hath  been  lound  out  airiVinst  the  smooHng}  were  seldom  at  home  at  this  troublesome  period. 
of  wlie.it,  at  leastwise  in  soiiie  iiood  proporiiou  ;  j  The  thrashing  machine  was  likewise  so  busily 
I  say  the  smootimr  of  wheat,  which  makes  it  a  i  employed  after  the  weather  settled,  that  our  stack- 
neo-ro,   as   miKlew"inakes   it   a  dwarfo;   viz.   by  I  yard  has  become  nearly  empty. 


minjjIinjT  the  seed  with  lime  as  your  husbaiidnien 
will  inlljrm  you. 

"And  lor  my  vale  to  this  county,  I  heartily  de- 
sire that  either  God  would  of  his  ijoodness,  spare 
the  fruits  ol"  the  earth  from  so  huiiful  a  casualty, 
or  put  it  into  the  minds  of  men  (if  it  may  stand 
with  his  will)  to  find  out  some  delensiiive  in  some 
part,  to  abate  the  malignity  thereof."' 


LETTERS  FROM    A!V  AGRICU  LTCRAL    APPREN- 
TICE   TO  HIS  FATHER. 

(ContiiiuedTrom  paga5J2. ) 


Froin;tlie|(Edinbiii-gli)  Farmuis  Masazine. 
Class  III, 

July  23. — Since  my  last,  a°|material  change  of 
weather  lias  taken  place,  which  occasioned  much 
positive  loss  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  great  deal 
of  additional  labor  al'terwards.  It  is  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  judgment  and  activity  of 
the  farmer  comes  to  be  most  completely  ascertain- 
ed; because  the  derangement  of  his  usual  plans 
throws  every  branch  cf  vvork  out  of  shape,  and 
causes  a  resort  to  measures  of  expediency  or  of  a 
temporary  nature.  In  such  a  situation  Mr.  Jamie- 
son  shines  conspicuously.  His  mind  seems  sto- 
red with  resources  for  every  emergency,  and  the 
dilHculty  of  the  ^case  appears  to  give  increased 
strength  to  his  natural  powers.  He  shapes  his 
conduct  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is 
placed,  constantly  preserving  the  greatest  order 
and  regularity. 

Last  week  a  violent  and  continued  rain  for 
twenty-four  hours  occurred,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  floated  the  I'ullow  field,  wetted  tlie  hay 
ricks,  stopped  the  thinning  and  cleaning  of  turnips, 
and  lodged  at  least  one  half  of  the  corn  crops  on 
the  farm.  With  such  a  number  of  people,  many 
liirraers  would  have  been  thrown  into  utter  con- 
fusion, or  at  least  one  half  of  those  below  them 
would  have  remained  idle,  while  others  would  not 
have  been  much  more  profitably  employed.  Not 
so  with  Mr,  Jamieson;  lor  the  rainy  day  was  as 
throng  a  one  as  ever  I  saw  since  I  came  here. 
The  several  inventories  were  examined,  and  defi- 
ciencies noted  down  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
Two  pair  of  fanners  were  set  to  Vv'ork  in  dressing 
of  corn.  The  lofts  were  sweeped,  dusted  and 
cleaned;  in  short  every  one  was  sedulously  eu)- 
ployed.  When  the  rain  ceased,  my  whole  corps 
were  instantly  despatched  to  the  lailow  and  turnip 
fields,  and  express  orders  were  given  me  not  to 
sutler  a  drop  of  water  to  stand  on  any  of  them;  of 
course  I  had  not  a  dry  foot  while  in  the  field,  but 
fortunately  was  not  the  worse  of  this  treatment, 
having  taken  care  to  shift  regularly  afier  working 
hours.  When  thus  empluyed,  Elliot  and  his 
ploughmen  were  busy  in  removing  dung  from  the 
farm-yards,  and  middening  it  in  a  regular  manner 
on  an  adjoining  field  of  grass-land,  where  it  is  to 
be  used  next  winter;  and  as  two  hundred  bolls  of 
wheat  had  been  lately  sold,  Mr.  Jamieson  took 
this  opportunity  of  delivering  it  to  the  merchant. 
Even  Howard  and  his  herds  were  not  idle;  lor,  as 
several  markets  were  held  at  the  time,  he  and  I  hey 


Every  thing  seems  now  to  be  restored  to  order 
except  the  hay,  which  will  give  us  a  little  trouble 
before  it  can  be  safely  stacked.  Mr.  Jamieson 
says  it  has  received  damage  which  cannot  be 
cured,  and  that  I  will  soon  see  the  extent  of  injury 
done  to  hay,  by  a  lail  of  rain,  while  in  the  cock. 
fie  adds,  that  it  is  much  less  hurt  by  wetness  du- 
ring the  early  stages  of  the  winning  process  than 
when  in  the  cock;  because  the  natural  lermentation 
which  necessarily  takes  place  is  then  reinforced  by 
artificial  auxiliaries,  consequently  that  a  degree  of 
putridity  ensues,  inevitably  injurious  to  the  article. 
Fairbairn  has  returned  to  the  turnip  field;  and  the 
young  plants  being  all  thinned  and  set  out,  he  ia 
going  over  ihem  a  second  time,  correcting  former 
errors,  and  destroying  every  weed  that  has  recent- 
ly vegetatet!. 

August  4th. — The  hay  is  now  safely  stacked, 
though  a  good  deal  of  work  was  required  before 
we  got  it  into  such  a  condition  as  lo  satisfy  Mr. 
Jamieson.  Three  days  ago,  when  fine  sunny 
weather  and  gentle  wind  prevailed,  our  united 
strength  was  employed  to  take  down  the  cocks  and 
expose  the  wet  parts  to  their  beneficial  influence; 
after  which  the  whole  was  re-cocked,  great  care 
being  taken  to  mix  the  external  and  internal  parts 
together,  so  as  the  quality  might  be  equal,  and  any 
moisture  remaining  in  the  damaged  parts  absorbed 
by  what  was  in  good  condition.  It  stood  lor  the 
night  in  these  new  made  cocks,  but  next  day  pro- 
mising good  weather,  the  carts  were  set  to  work 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  in  that  and  the  following 
day  the  whole  was  got  into  the  stack-yard.  It  is 
put  up  in  two  stacks,  each  containing  about  five 
thousand  Scotch  stones,  or  fifiy-five  English  loads. 
The  charge  of  superintending  the  loading  of  the 
carts  was  committed  to  me,  and  I  had  full  proofe  of 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Jarnieson's  previous  opinion  res- 
pecting the  damage;  those  parts  of  the  cock  that 
were  wetted,  though  made  perfectly  dry,  breaking 
with  the  slightest  touch,  and  appearing  altogether 
devoid  of  substance.  Mr.  Jamieson  says  the 
damage  will  not  be  so  apparent  after  the  stack- 
sweat  has  ensued,  though  perhaps  he  means  that 
the  partial  damage,  being  thus  transferred  to  the 
whole  stack,  will  not  be  so  discernible  as  when  con- 
fined to  a  certain  portion  of  it.  The  stacks  are  to 
be  immediately  combed  down,  completely  covered 
with  straw  and  hard  roped,  so  as  they  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  storms  of  winter.  I  observed  that 
where  clover  was  most  plentiful,  the  hay  had  suf- 
fered most;  and,  vice  versa,  that  the  cocks  con- 
taining the  greatest  quantity  of  rye-grass  were 
least  damaged.  Had  the  cock  been  of  clean  clo- 
ver, I  am  almost  sure  that  it  would  have  been  fit 
only  for  the  dunghill. 

August  lOlh.—The  fallow  is  now  dunging,  and 
four  heads  of  carts,  or  sixteen  altogether,  are  em- 
ployed at  that  business.  Each  head  requires  two 
men  to  fill,  and  one  to  pull  out  the  dung  from  the 
cart,  while  the  carter  drives  the  horses  regularly 
forward;  and  one  man  and  three  women  spread 
the  heaps  laid  down  by  each  head  of  carts,  so 
that  thirty-two  men  and  twelve  women  are  thus 
employed  besides  the  overseers.  My  post  is  at 
the  dunghill.  Elliot  looks  after  the  carts  in  the  field, 
and  sees  that  the  dung  is  properly  drawn  out,  while 
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Fairbairn  manages  ihe  spreaders.  Wejust,  take 
out  sixty  loads  a  day  per  head,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty  loads  altogether.  Fifteen  of  those  loads,  or 
thereby,  are  applied  to  an  acre,  Scotch  measure; 
and  as  each  load,  from  trial,  is  Ibund  to  contain  a 
trifle  more  than  one  yard  and  a  hall'  of  cubic  mea- 
sure, you  may  have  a  tolerable  notion  respecting 
the  extent  of  the  application.  In  this  way  we  dung- 
about  sixteen  acres  per  day,  so  that  in  little  more 
than  six  days  the  whole  hundred  acres  of  liillow 
will  be  gone  over.  Mr.  Janneson  is  very  exact 
about  the  spreading,  asserting  that  the  benefit  ol' 
the  application  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which  this  process  is  executed; 
or,  more  plainly  speaking,  that  tilieen  loads,  well 
spread,  are  oi  as  much  use  as  twenty  loads  imper- 
fijctly  separated  and  divided. 

The  turnip  fields  are  now  completely  finished 
off,  and  [iresent  a  notable  prospect  to  the  amateurs 
ol  good  husbandry,  havmg  very  lew  blanks,  and 
containing  scarcely  a  single  weed.  The  ruta-baga 
seemed  shy  of  growing  for  a  long  time;  and, 
though  now  more  Ibrvvard,  still  presents  more  na- 
ked soil  than  the  yellow  and  white  turnip.  The 
horse,  or  yam  potatoes,  show  a  strong  (bliage,  and 
perhaps  will  ultunalely  be  found  to  return  as  much 
root  as  the  ruta-baga.  All  our  corn  fields  are  look- 
ing well,  and  some  ol  them  are  holding  out  signs 
for  the  sickle,  especially  the  early  oats,  and  first 
sown  barley.  Mr.  Jamieson  has  intimated  that 
I  am  so  assist  in  the  field;  and  given  me  warning 
that;  to  oversee  there,  is  a  post  of  no  little  trouble. 
He  has  gon^  the  length  of  declaring,  that  the  corn 
/arnier  must  be  a  slave  during  the  harvest  quarter, 
if  he  wishes  his  affairs  rightly  managed;  so  I 
easily  understand,  if  the  master  is  a  slave,  that  his 
deputies  cannot  be  characterized  as  filling  a  much 
hiilher  station.  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  to  do 
my  dul}'.  trusting  that  the  after  advantage  will 
compensate  the  expense  at  which  it  must  be  gain- 
ed. Every  principle  connected  with  honor  and 
interest  call  for  exertion  on  my  side, — especially  as 
Mr.  Jamieson  has  never  ceased  to  treat  me  with 
urbanity,  and  more  like  a  son,  than  one  sent  to 
learn  husbandry  under  his  inspection  and  direction. 

ji'jgust  20th. — Harvest  has  partially  commen- 
ced, though,  not  having  as  yet  drawn  out  our 
whole  strength,  Fairbairn  has  only  been  employed 
in  the  management.  Next  week  that  important 
branch  of  rural  economy  will  be  undertaken  in 
earnest,  when  Howard  and  I  are  to  be  called  into 
action.  Elliot  is  reserved  for  his  horsemen,  who, 
I  understand,  are  rarely  taken  to  the  field  unless 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  hands.  At  this  lime  he  is 
tlirong  ploughing  down  the  dung  put  on  the  lallow 
field,  winch  works  in  a  capita!  style;  and  on  this 
furrow  it  is  njeant  to  sow  the  wheal  seed  about  the 
end  of  September,  providing  a  fresh  growth  of 
weeds  does  not  appear  before  that  period.  The 
stack-yard  was  lately  emptied  and  cleared  for  the 
new  crop.  My  squad  are  making  straw  ropes  fbr 
tying  down  the  thatch  used  in  covering  the  slacks, 
and  every  thing  is  arranging  as  last  as  possible, 
so  as  interruptions  may  be  avoided  in  the  great 
work  belbre  us. 

September  2. — The  past  week  has  been  a  busy 
one;  and  I  seize  upon  a  leisure  hour,  allowed  l)y  a 
heavy  shower  filling,  to  acquaint  you  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. On  Monday  morning,  our  forces  were 
mustered  for  harvest  work,  and  were  divided  into 
twelve  bands  of  twelve  shearers;  and  two  baiidisters 


each,  four  of  which  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  Fairbairn,  the  like  number  to  me,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  Howard,  our  head  shepherd.  The 
ranking  or  sorting  of  the  people  was  done  with 
expedition  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  who  seems  quite  up 
to  a  matter  of  that  nature;  and  though  hall'an  hour 
or  thereby  might  be  lost  belbre  the  ranking  was 
completed,  yet  all  that  hurry  and  confusion  which, 
without  it,  would  inevitably  have  ensued,  were, 
altogether  kept  clear  ofj  and  the  whole  regiment 
entered  to  work  at  once  upon  a  horn  being  sounded 
by  Fairbairn,  who  is  first  in  command  below  Mr. 
Jamieson.  The  arrangement  was  made  in  this 
manner. — Mr.  Jamieson  having  ascertained  hia 
numbers,  selected  twelve  of  those  he  considered  to 
be  the  best  shearers,  and  provided  them  with  two 
able  bandsters  Ibr  tying  and  stooking  the  corn;  or- 
dered Fairbairn  ofi'wilh  these,  and  to  place  them 
on  the  left  or  open  side  of  the  field,  four  shearera 
upon  each  ridge,  with  their  bandsters  behind  them. 
The  second,  third  and  fourth  bands  Ibllovved  in 
their  course,  a  ticket  being  given  to  each  bandsler 
mentioning  the  band  to  which  he  belonged. 
When  the  fifth  band  was  formed,  I  marched  at 
their  head,  and  placed  them  on  their  respective 
ridges,  and  so  on,  as  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
band  arrived.  Howard  came  with  the  ninth,  and 
arranged  them  in  like  way,  and  Mr.  Jamieson  Ibl- 
lovved with  the  rear  guard.  After  riding  acros3 
the  field,  and  being  satisfied  that  all  were  rightly 
arranged,  he  halted  in  the  centre  of  Fairbairn's 
hands,  and  calling  attention,  he  stated,  in  a  few 
words,  that  these  people  were  committed  to  his 
management,  and  thai  full  power  was  deletjated  to 
him  10  do  every  thing  which,  as  a  master,  he  coulil 
do  himself;  that  it  was  his  desire  to  have  the  corn 
clean  and  low  cut;  and  that,  while  sufficient  time 
was  allowed  to  execute  the  work,  idleness  was  on 
no  account  to  be  permitted.  He  then  came  to  my 
station,  and  repeated  these  orders,  and  concluded 
with  the  same  in  the  centre  of  Howard's  division. 
After  this,  upon  a  sign  being  given,  Fairbairn 
sounded  his  horn,  and  immediately  the  whole  body 
fell  to  work.  The  total  number  were  144  shearers, 
and  21  bandsters.  Three  fourths  of  the  former  are 
women,  who,  in  fact,  are  our  neatest  cutters.  The 
corn  of  each  band  is  brouijht  into  the  middle  ridge, 
and  stooked  there;  a  measure  which  Mr.  Jamieson 
says  forwards  the  loading  of  the  carts  considerably. 
Indeed,  independent  of  this  consideration,  the  less 
compass  that  corn  can,  in  the  first  instance,  be  put 
into,  so  much  the  more  will  the  stubble  be  kept 
clean.  Every  bandster  is  directed  to  draw  the 
bottoms  of  the  sheaves,  and  to  gather  up  any  heads 
which  drop  out  when  he  is  tying  them;  so  that  the 
quantity  left  is  very  trifling. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  drilling  the  first  day,  and 
not  a  liiw  were  dismissed  the  service  as  unqualified. 
These  were  constantly  re()laccd  li-om  a  supple- 
mentary corjis  which  remained  at  home,  and,  be- 
lbre night,  our  discipline  was  tolerable  peiTect. 
Mr.  Jamieson,  who  commanded  in  chief,  when 
he  noticed  any  one  not  working  to  his  mind,  al- 
ways addressed  such  in  a  calm  but  steady  man- 
ner; explained  how  he  wished  his  work  perform- 
ed; and  requested,  if  they  were  incapable  ofdoing 
what  he  recjuired,  that  they  would  give  up  with- 
out flirlher  trouble.  About  a  dozen  left  us  in  the 
course  of  the  first  day,  who  were  always  paid  fbr 
the  time  they  had  wrought,  but  no  more.  The 
hours  here  are  i'lom.  sun  to  sun,  with  an  hour  fbr 
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breakfast,  and  the  like  time  (or  dinner.  Twentj- min- 
utes rest  are  also  allowed  holh  in  Ibrenoon  and  afiei- 
noon.    The  vicluuls  are  brought  to  the  field  in  three 
carls,  one  for  each  division;  and  the  bandsters  of  the 
diderent  bands  act  as  distributors,  after  the  portions 
are  measured  out  or  set  apart  (or  each  band  by  ihe 
person  who  drives  the  cart.   The  hreak(ast  consists 
of  oat-meal  pottage  and  milk;  at  dinner,  bread  and 
heer  are  jriven;  and  for  supfier,  the  like  allowance 
as  at  breakhisl.    Fairbairn  thinks  that  it  haa  taken 
a  day  of  six  shearers  to  cut  an  acre  of  wheal;  and 
if  so,  twenty- five  acres   have  been  cut  each  day. 
1  suppose  he  is  not  far  from  the  mark;  for  we  have 
worked  lour  days  and  a  hallj  and  done  little  more 
than  cut   down  the  fallow    break  of  one   hundred 
acres.     The  field  presents  a  fine  siixht.   as  it  is 
wholly  in  stocks  of  twelve  standing  sheaves,  with 
two  lor  hoodings  or  covering   the   top.     A  man 
goes  regularly  throush  the   field  to  set  up  such 
sheaves  as  may  have  fallen  down;  but  should  the 
weather  prove  dr}-,  it  will  be  carted  to  the  slack- 
yard  in  a  day  or  two.     The  oats  and  barlev  cut 
iast  week,  under  Fairbairn's  inspection,  will  also 
then  be  ready.     The  barley  lay  untied  for  three 
days,  which  was  ofgreaf  benefit  in  the  winning  of 
it.      When  tried  up,  it  seemed  perfectly  dry,  but 
Mr.  Jamieson  says  he  is  always  apprehensive  of 
barley  heating  in  the  stack,  as  the  softness  of  the 
straw  allows  a  deiiree  of  corafiression  apt  to  be 
followed  by  a  heat  dangerous  to  the  grain.     I  un- 
derstand   it    is   customary  with   him  to   examine 
every  field  before  the  cans  are  sent  to  bring  any 
home;  and  that  he  is  particularly  careful   to  carry 
iT^ne  till  completely  winned.    Indeed,  when  stacks 
so  large  as  those  I  saw  last  year  are  made,  the 
greatest   attention   must  be  necessary,  otherwise 
healing,   particularly  of  barley  and  beans,  could 
not  he  avoided.     This  attention  is  too  often  disre- 
garded, many  people  thinking  they  ought  always 
to  carry  when  their  neighbours  are  so  employed, 
wiiiiout  reflectincT  that  the  winning  process  is  reg- 
ulated, not  only  by  the  ripeness  and  cleanness  ol 
the  crop  when  cut  down,  but  also  by  situation  and 
size  of  sheaves.     A  small  sheaf  wins  in  half  the 
time  that  is  called  lor  by  a  large  one,    and  dries! 
much  faster  alter  being  completely  wetted.     Allj 
these  circumstances  should  be  considered  by  the  | 
iarmer  before  he  carries  ;  and  on  no  account  what-  j 
ever  should  a  previous  personal  examination  be  | 
omitted.     To  spoil  corn  in  the  yard  is  a  most  dis- 
gracpful  affair  to  the  fanner;  though,  disgraceful  j 
as  it  is,  perhaps  it  happens  ofener  than  is  known,  i 
Mr.  Jamieson,  however,    assures   me,   tiiat   it  is 
now  mucli  less  frequent  in  the  couniry  than  form- 
erly, when  the  crops  were  fouler,  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfect  rotations  then  practised;  also,  that 
the  size  of  sheaves  is  of  late  greatly  diminished, 
which    permits  the  winning  process   to  go  more 
speedily  and  equally  forward. 

Elliot  and  his  ploughs  are  seed-furrowing  the 
fallow  field,  and. will  iie  well  through  with  it  by 
the  time  that  the  loading  of  corn  commences. 
The  ridge  is  neatly  gathered  up,  great  care  being 
used  not  to  raise  it  too  high  in  the  middle.  The 
horses  are  supported  on  green  tares,  which  are  in 
full  pnd,  and  appear  to  be  nourishing  food.  Mr. 
Jamieson  says,  no  kind  of  food  ie  better  in  dry 
weather,  especially  if  fre'*-  from  rottenness  at  the 
root.  They  are  ail  tied  up  in  bunches  of  the  like 
size  as  those  of  clover;  onlv,  I  observe,  thtit  each 
horse  gets  three  per  dav,  instead  of  two  of  ciover; 
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!  owing,  I  presume,  to   the   latter  being  generally 
j  more  stuffing  in  the  siomach,  or.  in  other  words, 
not  so  watery  and  digeshbie. 

Septeiuber  10. — Our  field  of  shearers  was   this 
week   augmejited  by  four  liesh   b.mds,  or  48  ad- 
ditional shearers,  who  were  jjut  under  ihe  direction 
of  one  of  my  veterans,  often  ipmjiloypd  in  former 
times  when  extra  hands  were  brought  to  the  field- 
so  we  now  cut  down  a  great  breadth  daily,  ihouwh 
the  like  care  and  aiteniion  are  bcpiowed  as  at  the 
outset.     To  save  time  and  avoid  confusion,  eacii 
grieve  orsteward  cuts  out  and  enters  the  lour  banda 
or  twelve  ridges  entrusted  to  him;  and  I  am  now 
so  well  acquainted  with  my  troops,  that  1  can  place 
all  of  them  in  their  proper  station,    without   the 
smallest   difficulty.     As  we  pay  weekly  such   of 
our  hands  as  leave  us  on  Saturday,  a  slight  drilling 
becomes  necessary  on  tlie  JMonday  morninfr.    We. 
go   on    very  smoothly,   and   keep  regular   hours. 
Elliot  rings  the  bell  half  an  hour  before  sun-rise  to 
prepare:  and  again,  at  the  first  peep  of  the  lumi- 
nary, when  all  must  march  without  further  cere- 
mony.    We  have  had  a  \'e\v  wet,  or  rather  dewy 
mornings;  but,  as  it  was  dry  above  head,  Mr.  Ja- 
I  mieson,  at  those  times,  ordered  us  to  proceed  with 
I  the  work,  and  to  leave  the  sheaves  unbound,  or  in 
i  the  state  technically  called  broad-band.    A  detach- 
j  ment  was  always  selected  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
I  or  when  the  corn  was  sufficiently  dry.  lor  tying  up 
1  this  broad-band  corn;  and  Howard  geiie/allv  at- 
j  tended  those  so  employed,  Fairbairh  and   I  taking 
I  charge  conjuncily  in  his  absence.     Mr.  Jamieson 
)  has  been  less  with  us  this  week  than  last  one,  and 
J  more   with   Elliot,  who   was   busily  engaged   in 
I  driving  jiome  corn.     Three  heiids  of  cans,   (bur 
in  each,  have  driven  for  several  days,  and  a  con- 
siderable  number    of  tall,  well-built  slacks  have 
been  put  up,  while  a  set  of  hands  has  been  em- 
ployed since  the  first  day  in  covering  them,  which 
operatiot)  is  here  executed  very  neaily  in  ihedam- 
buard  or  cross-roping  wa}'.     About  five  acres  of 
wheat  were  thrasiied  last  week,  so  as  good  li-esh 
straw  might  be  got  for  covering; — our  summer 
thrashed  straw  being   two   much    broken   by  the 
machine  fijr  resisting  rain.     This  new  straw  was 
careflilly  drawn    under    Elliot's    inspection,  and 
make^i  excellent  thatch.     The  wheat  thrashed  has 
been   laid   thin  on  the  granar}'  floor,  and  orders 
given  to  turn  it  daily,  till  it  comes  into  a  keepable 
slate.     Being  constantly  in   the  field,  I  have  had 
slight  opfiortunity   of  personally  witnessing  the 
building  of  the  stacks,  or  the   management  exer- 
cised; hut  1  learn,  that  a  man  stands  on  the  stack, 
and  forks  the  sheaves  to  the  builder,  till  the  stack 
gets  tolerably  high,  when  a  kind  of  opening  is  left 
lor  him  to  stand,  and  two  stack  headers,  as  they  ore 
called,  become  necessary.     The  stacks,  to  be  sure, 
are  of  great  height,  and  require  extra  help  to  com- 
plete them;  otherwise,  I  am  confident  Mr.  Jamie- 
son, who  is  perfectly  up  to  every  thing  of  that  na- 
ture, would  not  give  such  assistance. 

September  19. — A  good  deal  of  rain  has  fallen 
this  week,  which  retarded  cutting,  and  stopped 
carrying  altogether.  Tiie  first  object  was  to  keep 
all  the  cut  corn  a-foot,  and  to  complete  the  cover- 
ing of  what  was  carried.  Respecting  these  mat- 
ters, Mr.  Jamieson  is  particularly  carefjl.  When 
the  rains  ceased,  we  cut  oats  of  the  lale  varieties, 
wfiich  were  all  gailed;  in  other  words,  the  sheaves 
were  set  up  single,  with  bands  loose  around  them, 
and  pulled  near  to  the  top,  attention  being  paid  to- 
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draw  looser  hea(t?(  froth  ffit",  h6t(om,so  &s  eprouiiiur 
might  be  prevented.  The  same  number  orhaiuls, 
Iiavo  t)eefi  employed  as  last  week;  and,  sliouM  we 
be  fiivored  wiih  good  weaiher,  the  cuilina  process 
will  likely  be  finiahed  in  ^n^U^  or  (en  (iayc?,  KUuh 
has  compieie'd  see/Jc!iii:rowir)iJ  tli^  lUilow  bre:<4<, 
and  13  now  ent^gp  npoii  ifie  wheat,  stubjtles, 
though,  as  the  we'alher  sc'ems  now  Settled,  li^Avilt 
return  lo  the  work  of  carrying?  wiih  all  despatch. 
Twenty  slacks  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,,  are  pji 
up,  all  or  equal  size,  and  better  built,  than'  any  I 
have  hitherto  observed,    ■•     V  '  j        '    .      % ,  ',' 

September  23. — SiieariR^-.  is  »€Kt-,|pve'r "  herq/ 
thouoh,  as  part  olthe  beans'-are  strlt'lo:  tic,  aji^,  a 
good  deal  of  barley  and  oats  to  be  caniafl,  we  will 
be  very  busy  for  a  week  or  tu^o.  All  the  wheat  is 
slacked;  what,  was  sown  in  sprino-  after  turnips,  is 
inferior  in  bulk  to  the  autumn  and  winter  field?!, 
and  ]  also  thought  it  linhler  upon  tiiehand.  The 
grain  however,  is  good,  being  well  h.arvested,  and 
will  prove  of  greater  value  than  the  barley  sown 
upon  the  same  field;  which  reminded  mo  of  the 
prediction  oHiered  by  Elliot  at  seed-iirne.  as  men^ 
tioned  in  a  former  letter.  The  tiarley  aller  bean^ 
is  excellent,  and,  according  lo  my  views,  may  be 
20  per  cent,  in  the  extent  oVnieasure,.  above  "that 
on  the  turnip  field,  though- I  niu$t  aclinov/ledge 
that  the  latter  is  of  superior  quality,  and  wonlj. 
more  to  the  manufiLicturer.  .  .-■;  '^  '   ' 

Octnber  12.— Harvest  is  now  'finished  j^ii'h.tisi, 
the  whole  crop  being  safely  deposited'  'in  the  yard".. 
I  mentioned,  in  a  fjruier  letter,  that  nine  hundred 
acres  of  the  diflerenf  kind^s  of  grain  were  sow;n  upon 
this  farm,  the  produce  whereof,  exceptvvhat  was 
thrashed  li-om  the  field,  is  secured.,  or  put.  UD  iji 
ninety-six  larire  stacks,  ail  of  them  nearly  ofequaf 
si^ze,  and  atlbrdintr  a  notable  siirhf  tothe  l,ielroid«r; 
if  hcis  an  amateur  of  rural  science.  T^ie  vVhtjle 
aie_c*mn!ett;ly  covered  fyr  the  winief.  il  ajeasure 
vyhich  engages  JMr.  Jaitiieson'snotic^  m  a  par- 
ticular manner;  he  alleging,  that  u  *;!ov.caly;  maii^-. 
aged  stack-yard  furnislies  sure  proof;  t!ia,f''e very 
other  branch  of  jarm  management  is  carele.ssly 
conducted.  The  first  built  sFacks  have  all  been 
tied  down  a  second  time,  and  I  understand  thai  a 
repetition  of  this  operation  is  continued  till  the 
stacks  are  fully  compressed,  when  it  becomes  un- 
necessary, unless  a  breach  is  made  by  a  storm  of 
wind,  which  is  immediately  repaired.  The  bu- 
siness of  a  farmer  has  been  often  supposed  to  be 
one  wuhin  the  reach  of  every  blockhead;  but  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced,  that,  to  carry  it  on  pro- 
perly, a  wise  head  is  not  only  required,  but  afso  a 
steady  hand  in  the  administration  of  the  several 
duties  which  appertain  to  the  occupation. 

The  ikllow  field  was  last  week  sown  which 
wheat,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pecks  per  Scotch  acre; 
and  Uie  seed  was  carelully  pickled  or  moistened 
with  urine,  exactly  in  the  like  way  as  done  with 
what  was  sown  in  the  spring.  There  was  not  a 
blackc-d  or  smutted  head  of  wheat  to  be  seen  of 
last  crop,  which  almost  satisfied  me  that  pickling 
is  u  radical  cure  or  preventive  lor  that  abominable 
disorder.  I  remember  one  day  before  harvest 
when  some  genilemen  from  a  distant  part  of  (he 
country  were  on  a  visit  to  JMr.  JamJeson.  that,,one 
of  them  having  expatiated,  at  considerable  lenirth, 
concerning  their  district  beinir  expo.scd  to  smut 
from  a  pariiculariiy  of  soil,  Mr.  Janneson  took 
him  up,  and  offered  to  v/ager  five  guineas,  that  a 
single  smutted  head  would  not  be  got  ainono-st  his 


[fields.  iif^iK'',  repjies  hh»jferitleman;'lbr  I  never 
I'swjAv  a  wheat  field  in.niy  life  but  wh'ai  was  less-xir 
more "sftmt led-,.  The,  .gc'nileman  then  preceded  to 
e.ramiue  ihe'tielA.  v«h)lthe  greatest  attention;  bgt, 
{\l;.eF,an  exanTination  off»everal  liours,  was  obliged 
todftclai'ethaMhe.&oiI  of  j^ir.  Jamieson's  farm  ckv- 
*vfiJhJydliftired  Ironfi  thalQrf'e've'ry  one  he  had  hiiher- 
1o  kuaWO;  otijerwi.se  it  c^iald  jiorhave  escaped  that 
baneful  inalafly. .  N.o,  soys'ra  r.  JamiA^oi.;  my  soil 
>is  ;t!he;<s^nte^wi(.h..6ihei;'vpeople;g;  but  perhaps 
.sealer V.serl.joa ^[s •  bestuweti  to. avoid-  an  evil, 
m  1  i ch ' f^*su4hd  iy  i s  ,t  Jo  ;  p  re v;'i le  n  t ,'^  an\J  which  p  r o - 
xeette  eniirely  jjv«i»..nc;.giigelu'e  m^A  iiiattt'nlion-. 

.  The  •j.yr.fiter  sto.i^k',  blCcutde' and  sheep,  is  now 
brai/i^ht  hom^-,,Hq.vvHf'fl.  JiftVing  been  at  several 
piarkets  toprqciire  them.  .One,  hundred  head  of 
ca-tile-are  provided  for  the  straw  yards,  and  these 
are  preseirily  ranging  the  stubbles.  Howard  telis 
in«y,  tliey  will  not  be  put  upon  straw  so  loiiir  as  the 
weather  continues  dry,.-aiKl  that  a  few  turnips  will 
be  given  thern  ajler'-Candlemas,  'to  bring  their 
blood  i,ni.o  iroijd  order  before  the  grass  season  ar- 
rives.- Tv/erity  score  of  ewes  are  provided;  and 
this  branch- of  stdPk  i^  considered  by  Mr.  Jamieson 
as  highly  ^pi'-ofiifehie,-; though  h^  acknowledges  that, 
withoiit  ciUtte,  he^Goiild  npt  convert  his  sti-aw  inio 
dting.'- ^Ikbounorty  fine  oxen,  purchased  at.  the 
''sutn^tP^raarliers^  and  grazed  since  their,  arrival  on 
,t"he  i^a-PUne  fi{;.!ds,.,are  intended -to  be  fed  at  the 
•stake  on  lur.n-ips;  but,  as  th-ese  matter.?  are  alto- 
gether in  llowfird'e  deparfn)eat,  I  cau'only  sp.ealc 
,of  llie^m  iu,  a  mausient  mflnhar,  .•,-*-  "     >--,'".. 

litist  evening  Mr.  Jbimieson  gave  an  entertain-' 
irient  to 'his  se-iivants  of-  every  descripiic!n,-oii  ac- 
count of  the'  fin'ishinot  of  harvest.  He  was  pleased 
lotokeihe  head  serviuus  to- the  parlor,  with  hia 
.owrrRimiiy,  vT^hiph-cevtaifify  was  paying  us  due  at- 
.te^iiipHj'Lyut,.  ai'ier->uj^|>er^\\\'d,?  o!v.er,  he  desired  ua 
to  liJilovV  hfj.n.tothe'  large'  mill-' barn,'  where  the 
othepseiydnl^  were.'leasted;  and,  taking  a  glass  in 
hishaiid,  \vh<i0  W(;- arrived 'cHefe,,  desil-iiig  us  to  do 
the  s^inie,  tie  .IddRessed  tii$.  .HijiufroUs.'^fes^mbled 
.bod.v.inthe-iollo.wing  ttVrms, '.    ,  .•  ".   •,  f.o'-'    '•• 

"My  lads,  1  dnn'k  health  and  happiness  to  each 
of  yoii;  and  to  your  several  v,'ives  and  ILunilies. — 
May  P^-ovidence  bHjssyui!  all— may  yon  be  spared 
for  many  harvests,  and  enabled  "io"peilbrm  your 
respeclivb  duties,  vviih  the.  fidefity,  as  unilbrmiy 
disjilayed  in  the  one,'  the.  conclusion  of  which  we 
are  now  solenmiziiig.''^ 

In. this  kind  and  benevolent  manner  does  this 
good  man  constantly  behave'  to  those  below  him, 
thereby  attachirigthem  to  hia  interest  more  effectu- 
ally ihap  can  be  accomplished  tjy  the  hard  or  aus- 
tere master.  Such  may  procure  obedience  when 
present;  but  the  moment  ihat^his  back  is  turned, 
the. lies  of  duiji^are  instantly  relaxed.  .'I'he-  study 
of  human  nam  re  is  a,  science  fallowed  by  lew 
people;  but  I  am  q^onvinced  I'hat  no  branch  ofknow- 
ledixe  ought  to  be  cuiiivciied  vvith,  more  sedulity. 
Wnhout-vsome  degree  of  perfection  in  this  science, 
none  can.  act  arigiu  in  their  passage  through  life, 
— -lone  can  snfi^cienfly  liisoharge  the  duties'which 
appertain  to  their  respective  staiions,— and  none 
can  enjoy  true  felicit)/,-  or  po^css  real  contentment. 


ClUss  IV. 

Nov.  4.-r-Since  tliefinishirjgof  harvest  work,  my 
squad  has  been  chiefly  eniployed  in  cleaning  out 
the  slack-yard,  casting  gaw  lijrrowe  through  the 
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wheat  lands,  ia<i(i'turniHgxlunsfl)il.is,  wiiich  atejo  be 
applied  upon  the  'clovel''.  stubbles.     Some  of   my 
hands  have  n'^o,  on  riitierenr, days,  been  vvilh'Fair- 
bairn  at  the   ilirashing  machine;  as,  l)esi<lc!3>  seed 
wheat  and  horse'corn,  about  lour  hundredjiolis'or 
barley  arc  afrendy  thrashed..    In  ..a  ceaverstiiion 
Iatei3'  with,  Mr.  Jamiesqn,'!.  was  made  to  Uiider- 
Ptand  that  th6  early  part  of  the  seas&rk'-  wa^  ihe 
fittest  lime  for  thrashing  barley,  mcrchanLs   beinii 
then  better  disposed  to  make  pureiii'.ses  thi^n  at,-an 
after  period.     Most-ol'the  straw  lias  bfi^eji  slacked 
in  the  court  or  farm-yard,  to  b^  taken  down  DtCT 
casionaliy  tor  lilterinir  i,hs  winteriiig  cati!6  \\fhich 
were  last  week  N-ouglu  from  the  stubble^.     T.hey 
are  divided  iVito  tiiree  lots,  eacli.of  which  occupies 
a  separate  yard,  and  IWve  pleiityif  [n^sh  oat-straw 
furnished  to  tliem  (our  times   a   day,  it   not   bein£»; 
thouirht  advantaiieous  to  ktjep  a  ifreaier  number' 
toifether.     Howard,  who  sup-erin'teotlfe  the  cailJe 
and  sheep  departnaetit,  lei's'jr.a^,tif;it  much' of  the 
after  success  depends  upon  fwari^ing  the  ditierenl 
•/divisions,  according  to  size  and  '  teinper^a'nd,  in 
particular,  upon  keepiigfr  those  ili;it?u'e  po'ledj  or 
.wiihout  horns,  by  themselves.'    A  pun>^)-well  is  in 
«ach  yard,  which  is  a  matter  of  imporii^nce.  /Tiie 
%rty  oxen  purchased  at  the 'stjminer  markets  are 
now  put  to  the  sialyj,  f\nd  led'  on  turnlp.«:,_ihree  men 
being  appo'nted  to  clei^n*  and  feml   iha.m,  arid'"tb 
take  care  of.  the-  hundred  eayje.  on  sirawl'    Tups 
were  put  to  the  ewes  about  foot'ieen  days  ago,  in 
the  proporlion  of  one  tup   f^^/fifVy-.  ewes,  and  ihey 
are  now  rariging  the  clover  st^iliob.^.,    They  haytj 
been  rubbed  with  lobacc,oji,v\uor  and  tOrpeytiYi'e,  ^ 
as  itch  or  scab  may  be  peevejiteid.        ,.    .      •♦      ./ 
The  wheat  seed  is  nearly'  o,v(ir,  all  being  depos- 
ited in  the  ground  excepiiiig.'oa  tliat  part.- of  thp 
field  under  potatoes  last  crop,  to  '  wliidjr  M r.  3a^- 
tuieson  vvisiies  10  give  an  additional  furrow.  ,  What 
was  sown  after  beans  required- a  great  deabpf  har^ 
rowing  before  the  surface  was- reduced  siifficiteiitly; 
but  as  fine  weather  prevaile<i  at  the  time,  tije  work 
was  accomplished  in  a  satisti^otory  manner.  FiUy 
acres  of  the  cloverslubble  havelikewise  been  seed- 
'ded  with  wheat,  which  will  give  three  hundred 
acres  under  that  grain  next  year,  viz.  one  hundred 
acres  after  naked    fallow,  the  like  quantity  after 
beans,  fifty  acres  afterclover,  fifteen  after  potatoes, 
and  thirtj'-five  acres  intended  to  be  sown  in  spring 
alter  turnips.     The  clover  stubble   got  a  double 
timeoftheharroivs,  before  theseed  wasdistributed; 
\and,  being  well  laid  over  in  the  ploughing,  little  of" 
tile  turf  was  drawn  up  in  the   harrowini;  process. 
•Every  field  is  neatly  water-furrowed,  and  the  cross 
and  headland  furrows  completely  digged  and  clear- 
ed out,  so  as  water  may  run  off  without  the  small- 
est interruption.     Hitherto  the  ploutrhs  have  gone 
two  journeys  per  day;  but  next  weel<  Mr.  Jamieson 
proposes  to  limit  their  work  to  one  journey  of  five 
hours  and  a  half,  and  to   emjiloy  the   ploughmen 
at  any  odd  jobs  about  the  homestead,   after  their 
jiorses  are  loddered  and  cleaneu. 
''    ^Vov.  30. — The  snuill  patch  of  wheat  after  po- 
tatoes, was  finished  a  lew  day.s  ai1er  the  date  of  my 
last  letter;  since  which,  Elliot  has  been  busy  with 
the  ground  intended   lor  beans,  one  half  of   which 
he  has  ploughed  across,  an  I  the  other  he  is  now 
ploughing  in  length,  intendini;  to  21  ve  this  portion 
a  cross-furrow  in   spring,  preparatory  to  the  drill- 
ing process.     You  will  rememberthal  I  mentioned 
this  plan  in  one  of  my  fii"st  letters;  andfvlr.  Jamie- 
eon  is  resolved  to  jiive  it  a  fair  trial.     There  can 


I  be  1*0  doubt  of*  success,  provided  the  weather  is 
dry  at  that  season;  but  that  provision  must  be  risk- 
ed, and  indeed  such  risks  are  unavoidable  in 
^evccy  branch  of  lann-management,  where  good 
weatjier  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  their  success- 
ful completion.  At  all  events,  as  the  land  is  well 
gi,uhered  up,  it  must  be  much  sooner  dry  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  than  the  fielil  ploughed  across 
the  ridges,  though  the  strictest  attention  was  paid 
to  water-furrow  the  latter  in  the  compleiest  man- 
ner-.-.      .. 

A  very  GQtisiderable  quantity  of  grain  has  been 
delivered  10  (he  merchant  ihis  month,  three  Ibuiths 
■of  our  barley  being  thrashed,  besides  several  hun- 
dred-bolls of  wheat  and  oals.     Fairbairn's  people 
ar-e  seldom  out  of  the  null,  being  either  thrashing 
or  dio-liting;  and  as  there  is   plenty  of   barn-rooni^ 
two  pair  of  fanners  are  constantly  employed  when 
the  latter  operation  is   going   forward.     Hitherto, 
the  working  horses  have  been  fi^d  upon  hay  since 
the  green  Ibod  \j'a3  finished;  but  now   they  are   to 
lip  put  upon  beai)  straw,  which  is  to   be  regularly 
tied  up  iu  bunche.s,  under  my  direction,  as  it  comes 
from  the  thrashing  null.     Two  feeds  of  oats,  ofsix 
1. pounds  avoirdupois  each,  are  given  to  every  horse 
j  per  day;  ^nd,  though   lately  hard   wrought,  Ihey 
i -are. iri'  tolerably  goqd  cohdiliQn.     J\]r.  Jamieson, 
i, about  a  f^ri.nii,dii.  a<To,  purchased  four  ii-esh  horses, 
I  five  or  sn:-yea'r$  of  age,  to  replace  the  like  number 
{.that  wej-e  gettit^g  superannuated,  andiniijr.ms  me 
I  thatbe- is  aiivayjs   well   satisfied  when   a  irreater 
f  supply  ii?  iict- annually  required.     He  gave  two 
htahdretl  gijineas  fbrtheie  lour  horses,  which   will 
Lshovv  ypu  ihe  extent  of  expense  required  to  sup- 
I  port  t-ii^e  tear  and  wear  of  h's  working  stock.    Few 
I  Vasualtie-s.'or  diseases  have  occurred, since  I  came 
'her.rt,  with  this  branch-  of  the  stock,  and  only  one 
■concluded-jataily.     This,  was  with  a  horse  afiected 
with  <lry  gripes,  ox  hellj'-ache,  which  ended   in 
mortification,  and  killed  him  in  iwenty-fbur   hours 
iifier  he  was  seized.' 

The  turnip  caide  are  doing  well,  and  reijularly 
looked  aliei'.  A-s  the  tield,  whence  the  turnips 
are  brought,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  fioiu  the 
(arm-yard,  two  carts  "are  constantly  employed  in 
driving  them  home,  with  an  additional  number  on 
Saturday,  so  as  Sunday's  maintenance  may  be 
provided;  but  Mr.  Jamieson  means  immediately 
to  store  a  considerable  quantity  in  Ihe  stack-yard, 
as  a  resource,  should  snow  fidl,  or  fi-osty  weather 
set  in;  a  measure,  undoubtedly,  of  materia!  impor- 
tance. I  consider  the  expense  of  carriage  home 
as  not  short  of  three  pounds  sterling  per  acre, 
which  in  one  respect  might  be  saved^  were  the 
crop  consumed  by  sheep  on  the  spot;  but  then,  how 
and  in  what  manner  would  the  immense  quantity 
of  straw  on  the  premises  be  converted  into  dunsf? 
Holding  this  important  circumstance  in  view,  the 
system  adopted  must  be  considered  as  hiirhly  ben-  ' 
eficial,  even  though  attended  with  a  heavj-  ex- 
pense, therefore  deserving  of  imitation.  No  turnips 
liave  as  yet  been  given  lo  the  breedin^r  ewes;  and 
I  understand  they  will  not  receive  any  till  the  mid- 
dle of  January,"  unless  a^snow  storin  happens  be- 
fore that  time. 

Dec.  IS. — "VVe  were  all  much  alarmed  latelv  by 
a  severe  indisposition  v>?hich  attacked  our  worthy 
master ;  but  provid<'ntia!Iy  these  fears  are  now  re- 
moved, by  his  complete  recovery.  On  the  second 
day  oC  his  illness,  when  a  violent  feVer  was  dread- 
ed by  the  medical  people,  he  sent  for  his  five  head 
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servants,  and  calmly  stated,  that,  being  unable  to 
give  directions,  he  requested  each  of  us  to  manage 
ihe  worli  of  \ik  owu  department  in  the  best  way 
possible,  till  the  issue  of  his  indisposition  was  de- 
termined ;  and  added,  "You  all  know  my  <;eneral 
intentions  so  well,  and  have  acted  so  faithfully  in 
my  service,  that  I  have  the  firmest  triisi  mailers 
will  go  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  il"  I  were  at 
your  head."  Afier  sitining  a  draft  on  his  banker 
in  favor  of  ihe  clerk  fur  one  hundred  pounds,  out 
of  which  the  working  people  might  be  paid  during 
his  illness,  he  shook  each  of  us  by  the  hand  when 
we  retired  from  the  room,  oflering  our  earnest 
wishes  lor  his  recovery. 

That  same  evening  we  had  a  meeting  in  the 
clerk's  office,  when  with  a  view  to  [)romote  the 
inierest  oiour  employer,  it  was  agreed  upon,  that 
Elliot  should  assume  the  general  control,  and 
that  each  of  ns  should  submit  iuipliciily,  ad  interim, 
to  his  directions,  in  order  that  regularity  might  be 
preserved.  Orders  were  therefore  given  out  in  the 
eame  way  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  Mr.  Ja- 
mieson  himself;  and  so  powerful  is  ihe  Ibrce  of 
former  habits,  that  prompt  obedience  was  given 
by  every  one  to  the  orders  issued,  i hough  it  was 
well  known  Mr.  Jamieson  had  no  handiii  them. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  like  obedience  could  have 
been  long  maintained,  as  probably  the  steady  dis- 
cipline exercised  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  like  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  a  machine,  carried  Ihe  system  on, 
even  when  the  iaipelling  power  vvas  withdrawn. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  J  rejoice  that  Mr.  Jamieson's 
recovery  prevented  the  streiigih  of  ourirovernment 
from  bemu:  ascerlaiiied.  In  lour  days,  his  liisorder, 
which  oriirinaied  in  <i  severe  cold,  took  a  fiivor- 
able  turn,  and,  on  the  etirhdi  day  of  bis  confine- 
ment, we  were  admitied  to  his  room.  He  is 
gradually  geltinur  belter,  tlioui:h,  hiiherio,  be  has 
not  been  out; — a  caulion  justified  by  the  season  ol 
the  year. 

I  have  often  reflecled  upon  the  critical  situation 
in  which  the  affairs  of  a  farmer  are  placed,  when 
he  is  confined  to  a  sick-room,  and  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  his  case  is  then  more  to  be  lamented 
than  that  of  other  classes,  when  deprived  ol  health 
and  strength,  and  prevented  from  attending  on 
business.  The  chance  of  loss  from  dislionesty 
and  unfaithlijJness  in  those  employed,  may  be 
viewed  as  the  same  in  every  instance;  but,  laying 
these  things  aside,  the  nature  of  the  farmer's  af- 
fairs or  business  is  such,  that  the  best  arranged 
system  cannot  be  Ibllowed  out,  or  carried  into  ex- 
ecution with  the  like  precision  or  uniformity,  as  is 
perliiclly  practicable  with  a  business  carried  on 
within  doors.  Hence  in  the  first  case,  when  the 
main-spring  or  impelling  power  is'parlially  imped- 
ed, the  motion  of  the  small  wheels  is  "likewise 
irregular  and  disordered.  To  speak  in  plainer 
language,  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  every 
field  operation  depending  upon  the  weaiher,  mis- 
chief^ instead  of  benefit,  is  often  eommitted  by  the 
most  active  exertions,  when  not  tempered  by 
judgment.  Not  many  led  farms,  as  they  are  cal- 
led, are  therelbre  managed  judiciously,  except 
when  committed  to  the  chaige  of  a  servant  qual- 
ified for  being  entrusted  with  discretionary  man- 
agement; and  where  such  guide,  the  master's 
presence  is  of  less  importance.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  farms  possessed  by  widows,  especially 
if  they  interfere  in  the  executive  department. 
Unless  a   very  steady  and   clear-headed   overseer 


lis  procured,  it  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be 
more  for  the  interest  of   those  concerned,  even    for 
the  landlord,  that  such  Itirms  were  instantly  sub- 
set, then  to  reinain  under  the  feeble  management 
j  and  imperlect  husbandry  geni^rally  exercised. 
i      Dec.  30. — Mr.  Jamieson  is  now  quite  well,  and 
i  has  resumed  his  superintendence  as  formerly.     I 
I  can  assure  you,  that  the   resumption  afibrds  every 
j  one  ol  us  much  happiness,  on  more  accounts  than 
i  one,  because,  during  his  confinement,  we  felt   an 
1  anxiety  not  to  be  coveted.     We  have  got   thanks 
!  Irom  liim  for  our  attentive  management,  as  he  was 
I  pleased  to  characterize  it;   and  what  some  people 
j  would  consider  as  cf  more  value,  a  guinea  a  piece 

I  to  buy  a  new   hat,  as  a  compensaiion   for  extra 
'  trouble.     1  have  intimated  lo  him  your  desire  that 

I I  should  return  home  at   Candlemass,   which   he 
j  kindly  acquiesced  in;  and  am  vain  enough  to  tbiiik 

myselfnow  qualified,  either  to   give  you   material 
I  help,  or  to  take  charge  of  a  farm,  should  such  be 
'  procured  on  my  own  account. 
j     The  land  intended  for  turnips  and   beans,  next 
season,  is  now  all  ploughed  over,  and  Elliot  is  pro- 
ceeding with   what  is  meant  lor  summer   ftillow; 
though,  in  my  sigh?,  this  field  does  not  stand  great- 
I  ly  in  need  of  that  operation.    It  is  better,  however, 
J  to  Aec/j  clean  than   make  clean;  therefore,  as  the 
j  field  has  run  its  course,  a  summer  dressing  must 
:  be  highly  beneficial.     Mr.  Jamieson  has  repeated- 
I  ly  said  to  me,  fhat  in   no  way  whatever  can  the 
same  benefit    be  received   from  manure,  as   when 
applied  to  a  summer   fi^llow,  because  the  pores   of 
the  earth  are  then  open,  and  duly  prepared  lor  re- 
eiviiig  a   supply  of  nourishmen'.;   whereas,    when 
laid  Up.on  grass  or  unploiighed  land,  and  turned  in 
vviih  a  whole  furrow,  the  ground  is  only  paitially 
impregnated  by  the  manure.     I  think  this  accords 
wiih  reason, — therefore  felt  surprise  when  I  learn- 
ed, that  there  is  a  set  of  agriculturists  who  decry 
suimner  liillow,  as  an   unnecessary  and  uselesis 
practice. 

We  liave  got  abour  two  hundred  cartloads  of 
turnips  home  to  the  stack-yard,  where  they  are 
built  in  a  long  slack,  with  an  arched  roofj  and  well 
covered  in,  for  resisting  the  weaiher.  The  tops 
and  tails  were  all  cut  away,  and  given  to  the  win- 
tering stock.  I  suppose  the  turnips  thus  broiiirht 
home  may  answer  lor  twenty  days  food;  therefore, 
as  snow  storms  are  rarely  of  loiiirer  duration,  little 
inconvenience  can  be  sustained  from  hard  weaiher. 
Besides,  we  have  a  large  houseful  of  yam  pota- 
toes, which  will  make  uji  lor  any  afier  deficiency. 

1  mentioned  before,  that  the  bean  straw  is  tied  . 
in  bunches  by  a  part  of  my  squad,  and  lately  had 
the  curiosity  to  ascertain  what  quantitty  of  ground 
was  required  to  furnish  straw,  lor  one  day,  to  ifie 
workmg  stock,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  yielded 
from  the  straw  of  one  day's  consumption.  I  first 
inquired  at  Fairbairn,  about  the  number  of  acres 
on  which  the  conients  of  each  stack  were  raised; 
and  finding,  on  an  average,  that  the  bean  stacks 
contained  the  produce  of  seven  acres  each,  I  kept 
an  exact  account  of  the  bunches  of  straw;  and  the 
result  was,  that  six  hundred  bunches,  of  one  stone 
and  a  hallj  of  22  lib.  avoirdupois  each,  were  in 
the  stack.  Now,  as  1  learned  afterwards  that  the 
quantity  of  grain  amounted  to  63  bolls,  of4  bushels 
each,  which  vvas  at  the  rate  of  nine  bolls,  or  thirty 
six  bushels  per  acre,  and  as  the  working  slock  (3t) 
j)lough  horses,  and  4  old  ones  for  driving  turnips,) 
require  GO  bunches  per  day.  it  appears,  that  a  stack 
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will  suffice  exactly  for  (en  days  consumption;  that 
straw  is  useti  each  day,  which  carried  six  bolls, 
one  firlot,  and  three  lorpets  oi'  grain;  that  each 
bunch  ol'  straw  yielded  somethini^r  loss  than  one 
peck  and  three  lorpets;  and  that  ilie  extent  of 
ground  which  produced  the  straw  for  one  day's 
consuniplion,  was  seventy  hundredth  parts  of  an 
acre,  Scotch  measure.  1  have  detailed  these  par- 
ticulars, being  sensible,    that  every  thing  favoring 

-  method  and  accuracy,  is  highly  acceptal^le  to  you. 
The  machine  thrashes  the  benns  most  com- 
pletely;— indeed,  not  one  pod  is  left  unstnpped  of 
its  contents:  but  in  some  cases  it  hashes^  nl  course 
wastes,  the  straw  considerably.  Mr.  Jamieson 
says  that  the  saving  fl-oni  machines'  is  much 
greater  with  wheat  and  beans,  than  with  oats  and 
barley, — the  first  mentioned  grains  beinir  rarely 
clean  thrashed  before  machines  were  introduced. 
The  reason  he  assigns  is,  that  unless  sharp  skutch- 
ers  are  constantly  used,  oats  are  seldom  completely 
thrashed;  and  that  barley,  by  reason  of  the  long 
awn  which  adheres  to  it,  is  with  difficulty  preven- 
ted ti-om  going  off  amongst  the  straw.  Indeed, 
he  one  day  assured  me,  that  a  machme,  to  be  per- 
ftct,  should  be  provided  with  two  sets  ofskutchers; 
one  lor  oats, — and  the  other,  more  round,  lor 
wheat,  barley,  and  beans.  He  add<-d,  that  sharp 
skutchers  do  not  suit  wheat,  as  they  cat  the  stalk 
over  by  the  neck,  and  so  occasion  much  of  the 
grain  to  remam  amongst  the  olfiil. 

Jan.  16. — After  two  or  three  days  frost,  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  came  on  last  week,  which,  lor  a  time, 
has  effectually  stopped  fieki  operations.  All  Elliot's 
people,  and  some  of  mine,  are  iherelbre  employed 
in  removing  dung  from  the  straw-yard,  which  is 
miildened  on  the  field  intended  Icir  turnips,  and, 
Aviih  ever}'  coat  of  dung,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, nnrotied  straw,  another  of  snow  liillows,  which 
in  my  humble  opinion,  will  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  hastening  putreliiction;  because,  nidependen'  of 

•  all  chemical  reasoning  on  the  subject,  (lie  snow 
will  only  melt  in  a  gradual  manner,  thereby  mois- 
tening the  dunghill  much  more  effectually  than  if 
the  greatest  quantity  of  water  had  been  thiown 
upon  it.  Mr.  Jamieson  declares,  that  he  never 
saw  a  bad  hill  of  dung,  when  mixed  up  with  a  full 
quantity  of  snow;  and  that  this  incorporation  ought 
not  to  be  neglected,  when  the  means  are  gratuit- 
ously provided  by  the  elements.  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion, that  the  turnip  dung  is  also  laid  in  layers  up- 
on the  dunghills,  and  that  the  whole  is  carefully 
shaken  and  spread  thereupon.  We  have  already 
got  out  a  large  quantity,  and,  should  the  storm 
continue,  the  yards  will  be  cleared.  However,  as 
there  is  an  immense  pile  of  straw  in  the  centre 
yard,  from  which  the  places  bared  of  dung  are  con- 
stantly covered,  there  will,  in  a  little  time,  be  as 
much  accumulated  as  ever.  About  one  third  of 
the  stack-yard  is  emptied;  and,  should  the  storm 
continue  after  the  liirm-yards  are  cleared,  Mr.  Ja- 
mieson says  he  means  to  thrash  incessantly  till 
good  weather  returns. 

My  squad  have  partly  been  employed,  for  two 
months  past,  in  cutting  hedges,  and  some  of  them 

^  are  remarkably  dexterous  at  chat  operation.  Mr. 
Jamieson  has  all  his  hedges  broad  at  bottom,  and 

,_  narrow  at  top;  and  in  this  way  a  fence  is  obtained, 
infinitely  superior  to  the  best  stone  walls.  A  very 
few  years  care,  at  the  beginning,  puts  them  into 
a  situation  for  this  mode  of  training;  and,  if  that 
care  is  continued  till  they  arrive  at  maturity,  the 


after  expense  is  perfectly  trifling.  Many  farmers, 
good  in  other  respects,  are  careless  and  indifferent 
about  tlieir  fences,  and  neglect  to  protect  and  tram 
up  what  was  originally  planted  at  a  considerable 
charge.  Without  entering  u|)on  the  general  (jues- 
lion,  viz.  the  necessity  ofltrices  in  every  case,  all 
I  woulil  say,  is,  that  where  they  have  been  rear- 
ed, a  suitable  attention  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon 
theni  afterwards.  Where  a  hedge  is  planted,  it 
must  be. taaken  lor  granted. that  it  was  deemed 
necessary;  therelore,  nenleclijig  it  afieruards  must 
be  considered  as  unpardonable  conduct. 

The  ewes  Ivave  got  turnips  since  the  storm  com- 
menced, a  ()ari  of  the  field  being  railed  off';  to 
whi^'Ji  they  are  taken  through  the  day,  but  at  night 
they  are  removed  to  an  adjoining  park,  purposely 
hained  and  kept  rou^h  for  such  an  emergency. 
Hvre,  by  scraping,  they  contrive  to  tret  a  tasting 
of  food;  and  as  they  have  a  bel.yful  of  turnips 
every  twenty-four  hours,  theirsituaiion  is  tolerably 
good.  One  day  we  liad  to  shovel  the  snow  from 
the  turnips,  before  the  poor  animals  could  get  at 
them. — Only  three,  out  of  twenty  score,  have  died 
since  they  came  to  ihe  liuin,  in  October  last.  Mr. 
Jamieson  says,  he  has  often  suffered  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  through  the  season. 

Jati.  30. — ^I  am  now  preparing  to  depart  from  a 
place  where  I  have  enjoyed  much  happiness,  and, 
seen  a  <ireat  deal  of  business;  haviuo;  Hitle  more  to 
do,  bui  to  get  the  inventory  of  implements  taken 
oli'niy  hands,  and  the  several  accounts  due  to  the 
men  under  my  ch.irge  examined  and  audited. 
These  things,  I  confess,  are  absolutely  necessary; 
— still  they  do  not  afford  me  satisfaction,  because 
they  remind  me  that  I  am  to  leave  the  service  of 
a  gentleman  Vv-ho  has  unilijrmly  behaved  to  me 
like  a  father,  and  that  I  am,  more  to  associate  \t'nh 
(i*IJow  servants,  from  whem  I  received  uncommon* 
instances  ot  liiendship  and  favor.  Duly  to  yon, 
however,  is  a  permanent  principle  in  my  breast; 
and  though  feelings  cannoj  be  overcome  all  at 
once,  yet  still  those,  which  impress  me  at  the  mo- 
ment, Will  not,  I  hope,  in  the  slightest  degree  pre- 
vent me  from  enjoyinij  the  like  haf)pines3  at  your 
fireside,  as  I  have  experienced  hi  this  hospitable 
mansion. 

The  day  before  yesterday  Mr.  Jamieson  sent  for 
me  from  the  field,  and  I  waited  upon  him  imme- 
diately. "George,"  says  he,  "  I  am  more  at  leisure 
just  now  than  I  probably  may  be  at  your  dejiart- 
ure;  therefore  cannot  employ  myself  better  than 
in  giving  you  a  lew  advices,  which,  likely,  may  be 
usei'ul  when  you  settle  in  the  world,  or  in  your 
passage  through  it  afterwards.  In' the ^Vs<  place, 
let  me  assure  you,  that  I  am  well  pleased  with 
your  behavior  when  in  my  service,  because  it 
has  been  steady,  regular,  and  inoffensive;  but  on 
these  points  I  mean  to  write  myijood  old  liiend, 
your  father,  which  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  him 
than  any  thing  communicated  through  your  me- 
dium. In  the  second  place,  I  recommend  most 
earnestly,  that  you  would  take  particular  care  of 
your  conduct  and  behavior  when  entering  into 
active  life,  because  I  ha"e  known  many  young 
men  get  a  character  stamped  upon  them  at  that 
time,  which  no  future  alteration  of  conduct  was 
capable  of  removing.  Be  consistent  and  steady 
therefore  in  your  actions, — cautious  in  forming 
schemes  and  connexions, — but  firm  and  determined 
in  the  execution.  Think  I'ov  yourself  at  all  times; 
and,  thougii  it  is  often  wise  and  prudent  to  refraia 
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Irom  communicating  our  thoughts  to  otliers,  yet, 
at  no  time,  ncl  contrary  to  ;lie  (iic(att,=:  of  your 
own  mmd,  or  resign  peir-governnioiit,  in  lavor  of 
another,  whose  interest,  and  who.^e  views,  may- 
have  a  contrary  direction.  A  man  who  is  sober, 
attentive,  and  ui'  any  sirengih  olmind,  will  rarely 
go  liu'  wrong;  at  leai?t,  if  he  does,  he  will  soon  lie 
recalled  to  duly,  b)'  ihe  influence  of  corii-cience, 
that  vicegerent  of  ihe  deny;  whereas  the  [lerson, 
who  is  irregular  in  Ins  conduct,  and  without  prin- 
ciples to  govern  his  tnind,  may  be  roni[)ared  to  a 
ship  in  a  boit'terous  sea,  unprovided  with  a  helm; 
He  is  tossed  to  and  tro  lor  a  lew  passing  years,  and 
hnaliy  wrecked  upon  the  shoal?  ol  misery  and 
ruin. 

"  In  the  third  place,  as  a  larfje  share  of  every 
master's  happine.'^s,  even  of  liis  proiessional  char- 
acter, depends  upon  the  integriiy  and  (aiihlblness 
ol"  those  below  him,  I  cannot  sufliciently  recom- 
mend to  your  notice,  what  may  be  called  the 
economy  of  managing  servants;  hecaupe,  by  stu- 
dying this  art  successfully,  your  own  interest  may 
not  only  be  promoted,  but  also  the  welfire  anil 
comfort  of  the  laborers  in  your  service  maierially 
increased.  Servants  with  all  their  imperlec'ions, 
(and  God  knows  no  human  being  is  altogether 
perfect)  are  rarely  so  bad  as  represented;  and  in 
many  instances  their  detective  conduct  may  be 
imputed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  master  himsellj 
in  so  far  as  he  neglects  to  teach  them  their  duty, 
or  behaves  to  them  with  roughness  or  asperity. 
When  you,  George,  become  a  master,  treat  your 
servants  v>riih  kindness;  and  I  venture  to  say,  thai, 
almost  in  every  instance,  a  suitable  return  will  be 
experienced.  The  best  servant  may  fill  into  error 
at  a  time;  but  when  one  of  this  character  happens 
to  m.dvc  an  unintentional  mistake,  rather  wink  at 
the  liiult,  than  reprehend  it  in  Ihe  manner  too  cus- 
tomary with  many  people.  Depend  upon  it,  more 
good  may  be  done  in  this  way,  than  by  ado|)tiiig  a 
contrary  conduct;  that  is,  if  the  servant  is  gil'ted 
with  the  slightest  portion  of  sense  and  discernment. 
The  thoughdess  and  profligate,  I  would  not  retain 
on  any  consideration;  lor  it  is  an  old  and  a  true 
saying,  that  one  scabbed  sheep  is  capable  of  in- 
fecting a  whole  Hock. 

"  Lastly,  i  advise  most  strenuously,  that  regular 
and  correct  accounts  be  kept  of  your  whole  pro- 
ceedings. This  system  ot'  correctness  I  do  not 
restrict  to  the  mere  articles  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
— a  length  to  which  every  man  goes  who  pays 
the  slighiest  attention  to  the  management  of  bu- 
siness; but  extend  it  to  disbursements  of  every 
kind, — to  the  produce  and  sales  of  jour  crop, — to 
the  returns  and  profits  of  stock, — and  to  an  yearly 
balance  of  your  affairs.  The  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction arising  li'om  these  exposiiions,  independent 
of  their  maniliist  utility,  will  aflbrd  a  full  com- 
pensation lor  the  trouble  thereby  given:  and  were 
I  to  add.  that  a  daily  journal  of  your  transactions 
would  also  be  advantageous,  it  would  only  be  in- 
culcating theulility  of  a  pradice  constantly  carried 
on  at  this  place,  since  I  entered  upon  farm  man- 
agement. 

"  Let  me  see  you  often  here;  and  rest  satisfied 
of  receiving  my  best  advice  at  all  times.  If  dis- 
posed to  write  me,  be  assured  that  a  speedy  an- 
swer shall  not  be  nealected.  I  wish  you  well,  and 
trust  the  lessons  received  here,  will  be  ofadvanlage 
to  you  afterwards." 

The  foregoing  contains  the  substance  of  Mr. 


Jamieson's  advices  to'ilje',  *hich.I  ho))e  have' 
made  an  impression  upon  my  mind,  never  to  be 
obiiieraied.  My  correspondence  from  Barn-hill 
shall  now  cease,  as  I  expeclto  l>e  with  you  in  eight 
or  ten  days  fiom  this  dale;  and  to  deiail,  more 
pariicuiarly  ihan  praciicable  upon  paper,  the  many 
proofs  of  friendship  displayed  by  Mr.  Jamicson 
durifiL''  the  twelve  months  1  have  l)ieii  under  his 
liroteciion.      i  am,  your  dutiful  bon,  &,c. 


BADEN    COUN    AND    OKKA    COTTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  FarmfTs'  Register. 

Poplar  Springs,  Fairfield^  S.  C.  i 
September  25tli,  1839.      5 

Having  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Baden  corn,  I  obtained  some  of"  it  last  spring  and 
planted  it,  expecting  to  make  a  tremendous  ci'op  ; 
but,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  it  is  ihe  pooresr. 
corn  that  i  have  seen  iriovv  on  my  planuuion.  I 
plained  some  ol  it  on  hitrh  land,  and  some  on  iiood 
creek  bottom,  and  neiiher  made  so  good  a  turn- 
out as  my  own  corn  that  I  have  plained  lor  seve- 
ral years,  the  seed  of  whicli  I  obtained  Irom  York 
district,  in  this  state. 

Noiwithsianding  the  experiment  which  I. have 
made  has  entirely  fiailt'd  in  turning  out  as  well  as  I' 
was  induced  h;  eXpect,  I  Yun  not  ahogether  dis- 
posed to  discredit  the  statements  of  those,  who 
have  done  so  much  wiih  it  at  the  north..'  At  ihe 
north,  they  plant  their  corn 'about  three' feet  each 
way,  and  leave  three  or  lour  stalks  in  each  Inll, 
and  this  is  ilie  way  they  iiia"ke  so  much  Jo'  the 
acre.  Here  wc  have  to  plant  our  corn  four  leer, 
each  way  and  leave  one  Ftaik  to  the  hill,  or  flvw 
leet  each  way  and  leave  two  stalks  to  the  hill. 
The  clnnaie  here  will  not  allow  it  to  be  planted 
thicker.  The  fact  is,  that  planting  corn  too  thick 
is  a  li-inlt  too  common  among  our  planters.' 

The  method  of  planting  and  cultivating  at  the 
north  will  noi  answer  in  a  southern  climate,  with 
respect  to  corn  particularly.  I  have  planted  corn 
four  leet  each  way  and  left  one  sialk  to  the  hill, 
and  1  have  found  this  to  answer  best  on  high  land; 
and  five  feet  each  way  and  two  stalks  to  the  hill, 
thi;  best  on  lioito'm  land.  Some  planters,  liowevcr, 
preler  planting  in  the  drill,  with  the  rows  five  or 
six  feet  distant,  and  leavinir  the  stalks  Irom  IS  in- 
ches, to  2  and  3  feet  a|)art  in  the  drill,  acconhng 
to  the  quality  of  the  land.  Judging,  froui  my 
experience  and  observation,  the  best  seed  corn  lor 
a  southern  climate,  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  up- 
per parte  ol"  the  Carolinas  and  Viriiiiiia ;  and  I 
consider  it  advantageous  to  get  seed  corn  Irom 
there  every  lew  years. 

Our  lands  in  the  middle  part  ol"  tliis  slate  are, 
wearing  out  so  fast,  that  unless  we  adopt  some 
system  of  improving  the  soil,  or  substitute  some 
other  crop  in  the  place  of  cotton,  many  of  us  will 
have  to  deeeit  the  country  and  look  out  lor  belter 
lands  in  the  far  west.  I  think  it  would  be  well  lor 
our  planters  to  employ  a  part  of  their  hands  in  the 
silk  business,  and  raise  more  irrain  and  siock;  they 
would  then  have  more  time  to  improve  their  lands 
by  a  sysiem  of  manuring.  We  are  to  have  an 
agricultural  convention  at  Columbia  in  November, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  do  something  to  improve 
the  agricultine  of  the  state. 

Last  winter  I  obtained   two  quarts  of  okra  or 
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Uviii  coit'on  seed,  in  Mobile  ;  il-.e  two  quarts  con-, 
tained  about  7000  seed.  I  piariled  ilitMii,  au'd  not 
n)ore  liian  about  4^0  came  up.  I  calinot  ffiye  a 
decisive  opinion  y6t  wiih  rcixard  to  this  coiion  ; 
niy  present  irnpression  however  is,  ihut  it, is  not 
uiuch  betiej  tiuin  tiie  Baden  corn.  I  received  a 
hand/iil  oi  coitou  seed  last  ppri^ff  lioni  a  Irjend,  of 
Earnwell  district  d|"  jhis  siute,  which  T  ilimk  he 
toid  me  was  called  they  J  witT  cotion  -ih^re'..  hu- 
1101  the  okra"  or.  twin  cofimv,  hUt  {  thnili  jf  i^  the 
Petii  Gulf  uujroved  ;  ant1  I  hlwii  heller  ili'an  any 
cotton  1  liave  seen  ihis  season.:  i  planted, aJl  ilie 
seed  I  irol,  and  they  came  up  very  well;  it  is  now 
tile  best  bowled  cotton  I  have.  I  shall  cull  it  iJarn- 
well  coUon.  Your?,  &c. 

JoH.v  J.  JMyeks. 


SUPERIOR    ADVA\TAGK»  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTII- 
KRX  STATES  FOR    SII.K-CULTURi:. 

To  llie  Kdilor  of  tlie  Farmers' fiegistdr. 

Jnd'ian  Key,  T.  F.  jJug.  7th,  1839. 
By  your  editorial  remarks  on  pak^e  355,  i  am 
sorry  to  see  that  you  seem  to  consider  me  an  cppo- 
■nentiothe  culture  of  silk  in  tiie  United  Siaies ; 
ami  .that,  therelore,  my  views  ought  to  be  welcome 
to  till  among  j-our  readers  udio  may  disbelieve  in 
the.  fimess  of  our  comury  (or  silk-cuhure.     You 

.  will  hence  permit  me  to  declare  that  J  do  heartily 
believe  in  (he  great  fitness  of  our  country  for  bona 
fide  siik  culture  ;  that  I  do  earnestly  believe  in  the" 
greatly  superior  fi-ness  of  ihatsectton  of  our  coun- 
try eoibraced  in  the  old  southern  slates;  but  that 
1  also  do  most  solemnly  believe  in  the  immensclv 
greater  superiority  of  , Southern  Florida  both  lor 
the  growtlt  of  the  mn'iberry  and  the  productipn  of 

'  silk.  During  my  continuance  in  office  at  Campe- 
che  I  wrote  very  little  on  the  subject,  either  to  the 
United  Slates  ov  for  the  United  Slates,  because  J 
saw  that  the  topic  was  employing  the  pens  and 
purses  of  many  abler  and  richer'^  writers.  The 
only  passage  in  my  official  letters  relating  to  the 
Hiorus  muiiicaulis,  I  believe  is  contaijiecr  in  my 
communication  to  the  secretary  ofsiate,  dateil  the 
23rd  November,  1S34  ;*  and  (lie  tacts  and  opinions 

*  "But  there  is  another  plant  and  product  of  the 
Eastlndips.vvhich  can  be  much  More  profitably  propa- 
gated in  onr  tropical  territojy  than  even  in  our  warm- 
est extra-tropical  districts,  tbat  our  colde.^t  states  are 
actually  siimijig  against  the  now  established  policy  of 
the  nation,  and  against  the  hdnre  prosperity  of  their 
own  citizens,  in  continuing  their  war  against  nature, 
to  lorce  tjio  douiestication  of  the  laanv-stemmed  mul- 
berry tree  of  Manilla,  and  of  the  tender  silk-worm  of 
tequthern  China,  although  not  more  fh.an  one  crop  of 
cocoons  will  be  the  average  annual  reward  of  theii- 
mistaken  Jubors. 

••Ill  Guadaiuupe  the  French  government  sustains  an 
establL-^bment  of  40,000  plants  of  the  morus  rnulticau- 
ijs,  and  from  experiments  made  in  that  island  tlurin'^- 
fliree  successive  years  by  Dr.  Meunier  of  the  Royal 
JN'avy,  and  repeated  in  Cuba  by  Professor  Sa"-ra  of 
the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  and  Pattern  PlanUition, 
near  Havanna,  it  is  deinonstrated  that  ten  successive 
crops  of  cocoons'every  j^ear  may  be  obtained  from  the 
perpetually  untblding  leaves  of  this  valuable  exotic  in 
tropical  chmates,  and  consequently  in  Tropical  Flori- 
da.    Let,  then,  Nev.^  En-land  send  to  this  productive 


urplus  population  now 


chmate  only  one-teutli  of  her  .,..,..„„  ^,^^,^ ^.,  .,.,„ 

iinpiofitably  employed  in  the  production  of  cocoons, 
and  she  will  thus  insure  to  the  other  nine-tenths,  in 
their  wnitry  home,  a  much  more  profitable  emnloy- 
mcnt  ni  the  manufacture  of  silk  alone  " 


Jhusand  then  .ncirlentally  introduced,  I  still  consci- 
entiously and  brmly  su.siain.  Since  my  return  to 
my,  native  country,  I  iiave  joy/blly  observed  the 
progessol  the  propagation  of  the  Manilla  mul- 
berry throughout  the  old  sontfiern  states,  because 
1  believe  that  the  bona  fide  production  of  raw  sill.- 
in. those  states  will  he  more  henefirial  lo  them,  and 
'0  thj?  nation  in  genera),  than  the  sanie  amount  of 
i;aw  jTi'at,mid':produced  in  ail  the  other  exisiin<>- 
Mates  of-i|iv  union  !  But  I'his  belief  is  not  founded 
Pfi  .the  Jalse  hypothesis  that  this  rew  branch  of 
rural  industry  will  yield  greater  profits  tlian  an 
■equal  lunouni  pf  labor  and  capital  employed  in  the 
culture  of.corn  or  of  cotton.  Yet  tWs  belief -js 
bastnl  0,1  the  %ii,dispvted  facts  that  this  new  in- 
dustry Will  occupy  the  poorest  soils  and  the  feeblest 
person.s,  which  and  who  cannot  be  profiiably  dedi- 
catedMo  the  culture  of  any  old  staple  of  a<^ricul- 
tme;  and  that  raw  silk  can  hence  be  raise^d  at  a 
cheaper  pru-e  in  the  old  southern  states,  than  it 
can  be  produced  in  the  old  northern  states,  in  the 
new  western  states,  or  even  in  the  new  s<  nlh- 
wt^stern  states!!  fn  comparing  the  whole  Uni- 
ted States  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  or  rhe  old 
southern  states  with  the  south  of  Europe,  the  only 
indisputable  supenonty  which  loe  certainly  possess 
lor  competition  in  the  production  of  raw  silk,  con- 
sists in  the  much  greater  cheapness  of  our  poorest 
soils,  and  consequently  in  the  much  greater  cheap. 
?!ess  of  their  produce  in  Ibod  for  silK-worms  Ij 

Now  in  comparmg  the  old  southern  states  willi 
all  the  other  states,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  you 
have  and  will  retain  this  great  indispensable  desi- 
deratum o:  durable  superiori'y  in  the  primary  e'e- 
ment    ol   cheapness  of   the   raw  material— o"f  the 
mulberry  leaves.     But  in  (he   secondary  element, 
the  cheapness  and  the  command  of  laborers,  you 
have  the  same  gre-dt  relative  superiority  over  all 
the   other  states,  in  the  conversion  of  this  cheap 
food  into   cheap  cocoons!    and   consequently  into 
cheap  reeled  silk  !    Now,  sir,  you  admit  that  S4  a 
year,  per  acre,  of  clear  profit,  if  derived  from  all  the 
"poorest  soils"  in  the  old  southern  states  "would 
tie  an  immensely  profiiable  change  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  both  to  the  imlividual  proprie- 
mrs,  and  to  public  interests."     And  what  was  the 
object  of  the  counter  estimates  of  my  communica- 
tion, except  to  show  that  at  the  loiv  valuation  of  95 
cts   per  100  lbs.  of  mulberry  leaves,   your  poorest 
sot  s  With  common  culture  may  commonlii  yield  the 
value  of  1-24  dol.ar.  per  acre?     But,  sii,  for  the 
sake  of  the  southern  states  themselves,  1  should 
prefer  a  much  lower  valuation  of  the  le.ives-   and 
I  hope  thai  you   yourself  will  soon  demonstrate 
that  you  can  make  ^4  net  profit  per  acre  per  an- 
num  by  selling,  on  the  trees,  their  leaves  at  12-t 
cents  per  100  lbs !  i.  c.  3200  lbs.  of  leaves  from  an 
acre  ol   the  poorest  soil.     I  need  not  aro-ue  with 
you  that  New  England,  or  any  norihem  stlite,  can- 
not afford  to  raise  and  .'^ell  the  leaves  of  the  Ma- 
nilla mulben-y  at  even  25  cents  per  100  lb.     Nei- 
ther need  I  enter  into  details  of  the  impolicy  of  the 

t  There  is  yet  another  ground  of  superiority  of  the 
United  States  in  general,  and  of  the  southern  states  in 
particular,  over  Europe,  still  greater  than  the  cheap- 
ness of  our  lands.  This  is  the  dryness  of  cur  climate; 
a  requisite  for  silk  culture  vvhicli  cannot  be  as  well 
supplied  in  Europe,  by  al!  tbat  art  and  science  have 
effected.— Ed.  F.  It. 
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new  western  slates  to  allempt  to  produce  these 
leaves  at  that  price,  on  even  their  richest  soils. 
The  new  soulU-vveHterri  stales  luive  an  equality  in 
climate  with  the  old  souihrrn  elates  it  is  true,  bul. 
while  they  i)ave  an  e;xcess  o("  the  most  productive 
poils  lor  siiirar  auJ  coLlon,  and  a  deficiency  and 
dearness  ol'  laborers  to  culiivate  then),  'hey  will 
not  surely  be  tempted  to  divert  any  portion  of  their 
capital  and  labor  to  the  production  oi'  mulberry 
leaves  at  25  cerits  per  100  ibs.  Yet  even  at  this 
low  valuation,  their  proiluction  vvill  be  profitable, 
politic,  and  highly  desirable  in  a  national  view. 
Jn  all  the  new  states  the  public  sales  of  <Tovern- 
menial  lands  have  throw;i  into  private  hands  much 
more  rich  soil  than  can  be  cultivated  in  twenty 
years!  From  llie  commencement  of  the  system 
in  17S7,  to  1834  inclusive,  or  uv48 years,  the  whole 
amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty-seven  mi  lions  of 
acres;  while  h'oin  1835,  to  30ili  June  1837,  or  in 
2^  years,  the  sales  amounted  also  to  u[)Wards  of 
tl\irty-t:even  nnllions  of  acres  1 !  Until  these  are 
settled,  it  will  be  unprofitable  and  mexpedient  lor 
the  new  slates,  either  western  or  south-western, 
to  engage  in  the  rival  production  of  silk  with  the 
old  southern  slates. 

Under  our  free  trade  conffderation,  every  staple 
of  agriculture  will  be  produced  the  most  in  those- 
states  where  it  can  be  most  cheaply  raised.  The 
coilon-arowiiiix  districts  have  hence  been  constantly 
travelling  lurther  south  and  west ;  and  hence  the 
silk-growing  districts  will  finally  be  clusiered  in 
the  old  southern  stales.  But  let  tlie  southern 
p'aniers  "first  be  sure  they  are  right,  and  then  go 
ahead."'  Let  them  iioi  pi"op;igate  the  Manilla  n)ul 
beiryon  any  soil  which  will  yield  iliem  in  other 
staples  more  than  .^ 4  net  profit  per  acre  per  an- 
num; and  let  them  be  content  with  selling  the 
leaves  at  12^  cents  per  100  lb.,  if  at  that  rate  the 
morus  nsulticaulis  will  yield  iheni  a  net  profit  of 
$4  per  annum  for  every  acre  of  their  poorest  soils. 
Let  both  the  propagator  of  the  jjlant  and  the  leed- 
ers  of  the  worm  cousiiler  the  silk  culture  to  be  only 
a  collateral  branch  of  larming,  like  the  rearing  of 
poultry.  Let  them  consider  it  only  as  a  means  ol 
employing  poor|  lamls,  and  leeble  hands,  which 
would  be  otherwise  idle  and  unproductive;  and 
ihey  may  then  challenge  the  world  to  rival  them 
in  the  production  of  raw  silk  11  Let  them  also 
consider  its  importance  as  a  means  of  attracting 
an  emigram  population  of  small  cultivators  to  oc- 
cupy their  hitherto  worthless  soils,  and  the  mere 
value  ol  the  silk  itself  will  shrink  into  comparative 
insignificance  when  taken  into  the  estimate  of  the 
vast  additions  which  will  thus  be  made  to  iheir 
power,  prosperity  and  tranquillity,  in  a  thousand 
channels. 

After  all  the  noise  which  has  been  raised  by 
speculators,  the  reflecting  stalesihan  may  be  sur- 
prised at  the  very  small  surface  of  ground,  and  "he 
comparatively  small  number  of  laborers,  which, 
with  only  one  crop  of  cocoons  per  year,  are  really 
requisite  to  supply  the  United  States — Europe — 
the  whole  world — with  raw  silk  1  !  Take  "the 
certainly  not  loo  high"  estimate  of  the  national 
silk  convention  of  Baliimore;  i.  e.  51  lbs.  raw  silk 
per  acre!  One  hundred  thousand  acres  would 
then  yield  5,100,000  lbs.  raw  silk,  a  quantify  aul- 
ficient  to  supply  (at  the  very  least)  twice  the  ave- 
rage annutil  consumption  of  the  United  States  of 
manufactured  silk  in  all  its  (brms  !  !  Yet  100,000 
acres  would  be  scarcely  missed,  if  struck  oil  the 


I  map,  or  separated  from  the  jurisdiction,  of  old  Vir- 
ginia! 

>  To  raise  that  ?ilk  the  highest  estimates  would 
I  employ  only  500,000  (eeble  persons  only  six  weeks 
in  eacli  year,  equivalent  to  the  steady  employment 
of  only  60,000  (lersons  a  year  ;  that  is,  if  we  al- 
low four  days'  labor  to  be  requisite  t<i  produce  one 
I  pound  ol'  reeled  silk.  Yet,  if  1  have  understood 
'the  calculations  of  G.  B.  Smith,  esq.  the  highest 
authority  in  the  United  States,  he  does  nor  make 
the  average  labor  to  exceed  two  days  to  each 
pound  of  silk  ;  and  at  that  rale  the  number  of  la- 
borers for  six  weeks  would  be  reduced  to  less  than 
250,000  fjersons!  But  take  myesiiniaie  of  25  lbs. 
r'cled  silk  per  acre,  and  tlien  5,000,000  lbs.  reeled 
silk  vvill  require  l)ut  200,000  acres  of  the  poorest 
SLiiis  of  the  somhern  states,  or  about  \he  half  oC 
one  per  cent  of  the  superficies  of  Virginia!  How 
does  this  agree  wiih  the  assumption  of  Judge 
Comstock,  that  35,000,000  of  morus  mullicauhs 
will  not  suflice  to  supply  the  litt'e  state  of  Coimec- 
ticul !  when  tested  by  the  doctrine  of  G.  B.  Smith, 
that  lor  a  permanent  plantation  to  make  silk  there 
should  be  only  2420  trees  upon  an  acre?  But  as 
the  latter  signed  the  estimate  of  the  convention  of 
51  lbs.  reeleil  silk  per  acre,  less  than  25,000,000  of 
morus  multicaulis  would  sufiice  to  plant  the  100,000 
acres  requisite  to  produce  the  5,100,000  lbs.  of  raw 
silk.  Hence  let  the  speculators'  cry  of  deficiency 
in  this  year's  plaming  be  ever  so  loud,  1  am  satis- 
fied that  by  the  Is*  of  November  there  will  be  a 
greater  nitmber  ol' buds  of  the  morus  multicaulis 
in  the  Uniieil  Slates  than  will  be  requisite  in  the 
year  1840  to  grow  all  the  leaves  necessary  to  make 
5,000,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk  ;  and  I  hence  congratu- 
late tlie  old  southern  states  on  the  liict  that  the 
epoch  Ims  arrived  for  the  bona  fide  culture  of  silk. 
Now,  sir,  although  you  believe  my '^estimates pf 
profits  and  products  lobe  generally  too  low'?  let  us 
see  whetiier  they  do  not  present  sufficient  encour- 
agement to  the  extension  of  silk  culture  throuirh- 
out  the  old  southern  states.  Aithoimli  you  be- 
lieve that  I  have  allowed  too  much  (5000  pounds 
of  leaves)  as  the  product  to  lie  expected  from  the 
''poorest  soils,'^  yei  your  belief  that  1  have  allowed 
too  little  in  all  the  steps  of  their  conversion  into 
silk,  induce  me  to  believe  that  you  do  not  consider 
too  hiifh  mv  final  estimate  of  25  lbs.  of  raw  silk 
per  acre.  In  either  way,  the  proportionate  value 
of  the  leaves,  on  the  trees,  \v\\\  be  one-sixih,  or  at 
the  cocoonery  one-third,  of  the  price  of  the  reeled 
silk  ;  and  hence  with  reeled  silk,  at  S3  per  pound, 
the  leaves  on  the  trees  (be  they  more  or  less)  will 
always  be  worth  .f  12  50  cents  ;  "and  every  culti- 
vator in  Virginia  knows  that  thin  is  a  much  better 
profit  than  is  obtained,  not  only  from  the  poores', 
but  Irom  those  much  belter  than  the  poorest  soils; 
perhaps  from  half  of  all  the  land  now  cultivated  in 
grain."  The  very  great  encouragement  that  [ 
then  offer  to  the  southern  states  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  sim/?/e/(2C/s  that  with  the  lowest  estimate 
of  25  lbs.  ol  silk  per  acre,  at  the  lowest  price  of  $3" 
per  lb.,  or  .^75  per  acre,  I  deduce  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees  will  amount  to 
.^12  50  cents  per  acre  per  annum  on  the  ^'poorest 
sofZs."  The  same  lowest  esiimafes  also  afford  the 
highest  rational  encouragement  to  the  conversion 
of  those  leaves  into  silk  by  the  fijeblest  and  other- 
wise least  productive  laborers.  Deduct  50  cents 
li)r  the  cost  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  ^2  50 
cents  remain  to  compensate  the  laborer  lor  trans- 
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portintr  them  to  the  cocooner}^,  for  reeding  them  to 
tlie  silk-worm?,  and  for  reelinf];  the  silk  from  the 
cocoon*,  requisite  to  yield  one  pound  ol"  raw  silk, 
worth  three  dollars  per  pound.  But  to  do  all  this 
labor,  the  higiiest  estimate  of  the  ti7ne  requisite  to 
perlbrm  it  we  have  seen  is  but  four  days  lor  a  sin- 
<i;le  person,  fcir  which  he  will  receive  at  the  rate  of 
62i  cents  a  day.  And  is  not  the  gain  or62i  cents 
per  day  sullicient  encouragement  to  induce  the 
southern  states  to  employ  in  the  silk-culture  all 
their  feeble  hands  whirh  would  be  otherwise  idle 
and  unproduc.iivc  ?  To  sum  up  the  whole,  in  a 
ihw  words,  I  insure  to  the  old  southern  states  the 
sum  ol"  12.^  dollars  per  acre  lor  their  poorest  lands, 
and  62^-  cents  [lerday  I'or  their  feeblest  hands,  when 
employed  in  the  buna  fide  production  ofreeied  silk 
at  ^3  per  pound.  Hkxry  Perriive. 

P.  S.  I  predict  that  you  will  not  continue  to 
raise  cocoons,  for  profit,  during  three  successive 
years,  when  you  can  sell  all  the  leaves  on  your 
trees  at  25  cents  the  100  lbs.  or  $12  50  cents  per 
acre  of  the  poorest  soil.  H.  P. 


CAUSES  OF  BAD  SILK-WORHIS'  EGGS. 

From  tlie  Sillv  Culturist. 

The  great  demand  for  silk-worm  eggs,  and  the 
extravagant  prices  they  have  commanded  the  past 
season,  have  induced  many  persons  to  lay  in  large 
stocks  for  the  supply  of  liie  demand,  which  is  rea- 
sonably expected  to  be  greater  another  year.  It 
is  desirable  that  an  ample  quantity  be  preserved, 
in  order  that  all  may  be  able  to  procure  them  at 
fair  prices;  but  it  is  more  important  that  they  be 
of  A  quality  that  will  not  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  feeder.  Nothing  is  more  discouraginir 
to  the  beginner  in  silk  culture,  than  a  family  of 
diseased  and  dying  silk-worms — and  such  he  may 
rest  assured  will  be  his  experience,  unless  he  takes 
especial  care  to  furnish  himself  with  good  eggs. 
Eggs,  to  be  good,  must  be  laid  by  large  and  heal- 
thy moths,  and  be  carefully  kept  through  the  win- 
ter. There  is  no  ditRculty  in  saving  good  eggs,  if 
the  proper  method  is  pursued;  but  if  not,  they 
will  be  of  an  inltirior  quality,  if  not  entirely  worth- 
less. 

Judging  from  present  appearances,  there  will 
be  large  quantities  of  eggs  thrown  into  the  market, 
the  coming  fall  and  spring,  most  of  which  will 
be  of  liitle  or  no  value.  We  hear  of  individuals 
industriously  engaged  in  hunting  up  cocoons  for 
the  purpose  of"  increasing  their  stock  of  eggs.  It 
is  said  ihey  purchase  small  lots  here  and  there, 
antl  mix  them  up  together  without  regard  to  qua- 
lity, or  variety — make  no  selectioo  li-om  the  largest 
anil  firmest  cocoons  from  the  common  mass,  but 
sutler  the  moths  to  eat  out  of  all,  and  lay  their 
eggs.  One  individual,  we  are  told,  has  procured 
twenty  bushels,  or  more,  of  cocoons  for  this  kind 
of  management.  He  will  doubtless  have  a  large 
quantity  of  eggs,  and  may  fill  his  pockets  to  over- 
flowing; but  it  vvill  be  at  the  expense  of  honest, 
but  credulous,  purchasers.  The  injurious  cti'ects 
also,  which  such  speculations  have  upon  the  silk 
enterprise  in  this  country,  cannot  be  estimated  by 
dollars  and  cents.  'J'he  man  who  sells  shad's 
eggs,  while  mustard  seed,  &c.  lor  silk-worm  eggs, 
undoubtedly  injures  th'o  cause  of  silk  culture:"bul 
Vol.  V  11-76 


in  a  fiir  less  degree  than  the  man  who  palms  off 
upon  an  unsuspecting  novice,  the  genuine  article, 
but  of  a  quality,  and  in  a  condition,  which  renders 
it  worthless.  If  beginners  would  succeed,  they 
must  exercise  a  great  degree  of  care  and  caution 
about  these  apparently  small  matters — for  upon 
them,  their  success  or  failure  princif)aliy  depends. 
It  is  believed  there  will  be  good  eggs  enough  in 
market,  to  supply  the  wants  of  all,  and  we  would 
advise  all  to  obtain  their  supplies  of  regular  and 
responsible  dealers,  in  preftjrence  to  hawkers, 
whatever  may  be  their  pretensions. 


PROBIISCUOUS   REMARKS. 

For  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 
Industry  and  economy. — Industry  is  of  first  im- 
portance, economy  is  second.  Without  industry, 
nothing  IS  obtained,  without  economy  nothing  is 
retained.  But  when  we  epeak  of  industry  and 
economy,  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  connecting 
therewith  discretion  and  judgment;  lor  industry 
improperly  applied  is  worse  than  idleness;  and 
parsimony  is  not  economy. 

The  dwelling,  the  out-houses,  the  fences,  and 
ditches,  are  all  made  by  industry  ;  but  economy  re- 
quires that  they  be  located  with  discretion  and 
judgment.  The  old  stock  of  Virginians  are  (ond 
of  placing  their  dwellings  on  the  hills  ;  I,  being 
one  of  this  stock,  reside  on  a  hill,  but  if  I  may  ever 
build  again,  I  shall  certainly  locate  so  that  I  may 
obtain  spring  water  at  hand.>  My  people,  my 
horses,  my  cows,  my  poultry,  could  then  drink 
pure  water  at  will,  wilhout  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  travelling  after  it,  and  all  the  otherwise  worth- 
less slops  from  the  house,  the  kitchen,  and  privy, 
could  be  moved  off  by  the  superabundant  water, 
and  dispersed  on  an  adjacent  meadow.  One  hun- 
dred yards  would  be  sufficient  distance  between 
the  liwelling  and  stable  and  cattle  yard;  the  space 
between  should  be  my  garden  ;  the  water  should 
first  pass  my  yard,  then  to  the  horses,  then  the 
cows,  then  on  the  meadow.  From  the  kitchen  I 
would  have  a  second  course  of  bored  logs  directly 
to  the  meadow,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying,  as 
required,  the  above-mentioned  slops  and  excre- 
ments with  the  water,  so  the  water  lor  the  beasts 
should  not  be  damaged.  Indeed,  to  come  short  at 
it,  1  have  the  stables,  cattle  yards,  meadow,  and 
water,  now  standing  and  in  operation  to  suit  my 
nnnd;  all  I  lack  is  the  dwelling  and  garden  pro- 
perly located. 

I  draw  and  use  the  water  first,  then  in  succes- 
sion my  liorses,  cows  and  meadow.  i\ly  cattle 
yards  are  oblong  squares;  they  are  not  made  ba- 
sin-like, as  recommended  by  all  the  books,  but  the 
upper  end  and  sides  being  highest,  the  supera- 
bundant water  (either  rain  or  stale  urine)  passes 
olF,  commingles  with  the  spring  water  at  the  lower 
end  and  exterior  of  the  yard,  and  is  dissipated 
where  required  on  the  meadow. 

The  spring  iiom  which  the  above  mentioned 
water  is  drawn,  not  yielding  a  sutliciency  for  the 
meadow,  it  is  my  intention  shortly  to  draw  from 
another  and  more  abundant  source,  wliicli  wiil 
not  commingle  with  that  now  conducted  till  they 
both  arrive  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cattle  yard. 
Now  if  my  dwelling  were  located  at  the  above 
mentioned  desirable  spot,  and   this  abundance  oi 
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vvaier  once  tluTc,  there  would  he  no  need  ol  the 
second  set,  ol' bored  log.^  above  mentioned,  and  my 
jXHrden  and  meadow  woulil  qiiicUly  lepay  me  lor 
the  expense  ol'  their  waterini!:.  Muddy  water  lor 
tliis  purpose  would  be  best,  because! lie  mud  would 
be  manure,  and  such  I  intend  to  use  ;  moreover  I 
have  a  saw  mill  at  the  inieiuled  point  for  entering 
the  water  into  logs,  into  which  loi.'s  I  can  at  plea- 
sure cast  the  saw  dust  to  be  conveyed  to,  or  into 
Ihe  cattle  yard,  and  there  prepared  lor  manuring, 
by  mixing  it  wiih  dung.  By  building  a  reservoir 
with  a  lew  l(3et  head,  a  large  (luantity  of  water, 
with  saw  dust  or  other  like  matter  could  be  con- 
veyed. By  using  saw  dust  in  its  natural  state,  it 
is  lor  the  first  year  injurious  to  a  crop,  but  prepared 
as  above  mentioned,  it  is  lorthwilh  an  excellent 
manure. 

Fencing  is  a  most  tedious,  laborious,  and  costly 
apiiendage  to  a  farm,  and  our  law  which  conipels 
the  larmer  to  fence  up  his  crop,  or  in  other  words, 
lo  stand  guard  around  his  field,  is  in  a  civil  country 
of  all  thiuiis  the  most  uncivil.  In  ancient  days  tlie 
greater  portion  of  the  lands  belonged  to  the  king, 
and  afterwarjls  to  the  commonwealth,  consequently 
these  were  a  common;  but  now  ihe  lands  are  own- 
ed by  individuals,  and  no  individual  should  be 
compelled  to  stand  guard  over  his  property.  It  is 
my  business  to  keep  my  beasts  on  my  own  pre- 
nnses,  otherwise  by  the  law  they  are  eslrays;  yet 
strantre  it  is,  although  estrays,  and  consequently  de- 
predators in  the  wild  woods,  yet  if  they  find  a  field 
not  protected,  they  are  at  liberty  to  eat  and  destroy, 
and  their  owner  is  clear  of  damage.  Suppose  the 
law  were  so  amended  as  to  mike  it  the  duly  of 
every  owner  to  keep  his  cattle  from  ixoing  at  large, 
then  our  arable  lands  might  be  saiti  wiil;iout  leti- 
ciiiir,  Hiid  much  cost  and  vexation  be  avoided. 

In  ancient  time,  horses  were  turned  into  the 
woods  10  find  a  subsisience.  This  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  to  ihe  observant  eye  it  is  also  now  re- 
quired that  cows  and  hoi>s  be  also  enclosed;  for 
except  in  a  lew  wilderness  places,  there  is  no  lon- 
ger a  sufficiency  for  iheir  suhsislence  in  the  woods. 
May  I  not  here  add,  that  the  time  will  shortly  ar- 
rive when  it  will  be  Ibund  most  economical  to  soil 
all  manner  of  cattle  ;  in  which  event,  the  woods 
which  are  now  reserved  for  the  building  and  re- 
newing of  fences,  woidd  be  appropriated  to  grass, 
lor  the  support  of  catile  through  the  year. 

1  reside  in  a  country  of  timber  and  saw  mills, 
consequently  [  consider  post  and  [ilank  lencing  the 
most  economical.  Where  lands  are  cleared  of  lim- 
ber, and  sucli  limber  not  otherwise  valuable,  it 
eliould  be  used  lor  a  fence;  but  where  stone  suf- 
ficient for  fencing  can  universally  be  had,  no 
valuable  land  should  be  reserved,  merely  lor  fen- 
cintr. 

The  farmer  should  consider,  examine,  and  de- 
termine, where  his  fencing  should  be  located,  and 
where  any  permanent  location  is  determined  on, 
the  fencing  should  be  made  in  the  most  economi- 
cal manner.  If  stone  be  used,  the  lence  should 
be  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  it 
may  stand  firmly  ;  if  wood  be  used,  the  lence 
should  be  elevated  by  cutting' two  ditches,  casting 
the  earth  therefrom  in  the  space  between,  and 
planting  the  fence  thereon. 

A  circular  piece  of  ground  can  be  enclosed  with 
less  liini-ing  than  any  other  shape;  a  square  with 
equal  sides  next  cheapest,  an  oblong  squaie  next; 
corners  running  outward  arc  bad  enough,  corners 


running  in  are  miserable,  and  detached  fields  arc 
wretched. 

'I  will  close  with  a  few  remarks  on  ditching. 
When  I  removed  to  tlie  premises  on  which  !  at 
present  reside,  I  had  about  $iiGO  worth  of  ditching 
done,  nearly  all  of  which  experierice  has  taught 
me  \ya.s  useless  work.  It  is  tVue  I  drained  my  bot- 
toms by  those  ditches,  but  subsequently  1  have 
clearetl  the.  banks  of  tlie  creek  running  through 
ihe  bottoms,  and  at  intervajs  removed  obstructions 
of  wood  and  slone,  by  which  means,  un  conjunc- 
tion with,  the  current,  the  bed  of  the  stream  has 
lowered,  so  that  my  ditches  are'  dry,  and  conse- 
quently not  only  useles's,  but  a  nuLsance.  Where 
the  water  strikes  the  banks' abruptly,  stones  are 
used  as  a  protection,  so  likewise- ate  stone  walls 
used  us  a-proieclio-u  against  freshets  ; 'but  since 
tiiere  is  no  obstruction  in  and  .  about  the  stream, 
ami  the  bed  has  sunk,  there  is  but  little  use  lor 
such  u'alls. 

In  the  genet^al,  ditches  are  not  cut  deep  enough, 
even  lor  meadows.  Where  a  ditch  is  actually 
wanting,  it  !<hould  not  be  Fess  ihiin  three  Icet  deep, 
and  olien  five  or  six  leet  would  be  proper.  It  is  a 
common  remark.  "My  high  grounds  are  healthy, 
but  my  low  grounds  a.re  diseased;"  now  what  is 
the  dill'erence  between  high  grounds,  and  low 
grounds,  excepiin'g  the  one  is  dry,  and  tlie  other 
botrgy?  By  deep  diiches,  your  bottoms  become 
dry, and  healthy,  atui  then  there  is  no  more  com- 
plaint. JMoLTiTAIKEEil. 

September,  1S39. 


POTATO  lis. 

From  the  Gcncsec  Farmer. 

T!ic  potato  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable 
root  cultivated  by  man.  liisgrown  wilhliitlecare, 
yields  good  cro()s,  can  be  iriown  in  almost  every 
variety  of  soil,  and  its  nutritive  properties  are  not 
exceeded  by  any  other  root  either  for  man  or  beast. 
Though  it  can  be  ctdiivaied  with  little  care,  and 
ihouizh  almost  any  soil  will  produce  potatoes,  there 
are  ttuv  cn'i'S  that  in  both  quantity  and  qualitj'  bet- 
ter reijay  any  extra  attention  they  may  receive 
than  this  root. 

The  potato.  like  most  other  cultivated  plants, 
delights  in  a  strong  rich  loam,  and  other  circum- 
stances being  equal,  such  a  soil  will  usually  pro- 
duce one-Jburth  more  than  one  very  tenacious  and 
heavy,  or  very  light  and  sandy.  In  new  settled 
districts  large  crops  of  potatoes  are  grown  in  the 
soils  that  contain  great  supplies  of  vesetable  mould; 
but  experience  would  s.  em  to  justily  the  opinion 
that  in  such  soils  the  quality  of  the  potato  is  rarely 
first  rate.  A  grass  ley^ — clover  is  the  best — hag 
been  found,  when  properly  prepared  and  manured, 
to  be  excellent  lor  this  crop;  and  if  the  soil  is  rather 
moist  than  otherwise,  it  is  considered  as  increasing 
the  chances  of  a  good  yield.  Countries  that  have 
naturally  a  cool  moist  atmospherfe  are  Ibund  to  pro- 
duce far  better  potatoes  than  those  that  have  a  dry 
and  hi^h  tem(;erature.  Thus  Ireland,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  the  ocean,  and  necessarily  of  a  moist 
and  equable  climate,  is  linnous  lor  its  potatoes; 
and  of  this  continent,  the  part  most  famed  fir  the 
quality  of  this  root  is  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  whiidi  districts  are  noted  for  the  moisture  of 
climate.  With  anv  part  oC  the  northern  or  middle 
states,  however,  the  fault  of  not  having  goodpota- 
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toes,  or  not  having  therii  in  sufficient  quantity, 
must  be  traced  to  the  netrligence  of  tlie  farmer, 
ratiier  than  any  deficiencies  of  soil  or  climate. 

Tlie  preparation  of  a  field  for  the  potato  is 
sinnple.  If  a  fjmps  ley  PufFi.'iently  rich  without 
manurins,  a  rare  case  with  litis  crop,  the  Pod  may 
he  carefully  turned  over,  rolled  down,  and  then 
the  surface  earth  ioo-^ened  wiiii  a  fine  harrow,  in 
in  vviiich  the  tuhers  or  sets  are  tn  he  planted.  If 
it  requires  manuring,  let  the  manure,  and  this 
should  he  ionir  ratiier  than  short,  he  evenly  spread 
over  the  around;  with  the  plough  make  the  fur- 
row, and  into  tliis  let  one  hand  haul  the  manure 
so  placed  in  the  (iirrovv.  -  This  row  is  covered  by 
the  plongli  and  the  operation  is  repeated  till  all 
are  planted.  Corn  on  the  ley  is  sjerierai  preferred, 
and  roots  wed  manured  afier  the  corn.  The  first 
in  the  rotation  may  depend  on  convenience,  as  tb« 
turf  ie  excellent  lor  either. 

A  multitude  of  experiments  have  been  made 
and  recorded,  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  to  determine  the  best  methdd  of  plantin;^ 
the  seed,  whether  in  whole  tubers,  or  in  roots  cut 
in  two  or  more  pieces,  called  sets.  The  result  of 
these  experiments  have  been  somewhat  contradic- 
tory, yet  they  seem  to  have  established  the  lact 
that  whole  tubers  will  produce  rather  more  pota- 
toes than  sets,  but  not  more  than  sufficient  to  bal- 
ance the  extra  quantity  of  seed,  required  where 
whole  potatoes  are  used.  There  are  many  far- 
mer? who  prefer  sets  altcselher,  and  the  proba- 
bility is.  that  twent}?-  bushels  of  lar^e  potatoes, 
cut  into  sets  and  planted  with  a  proper  number  in  a 
hill,  would  produce  more  potatoes  :han  the  same 
quantity  planied  whole;  but  the  space  planted  would 
of  course  be  more  extensive  with  the  first  than  the 
last.  iMr.  Rhoades  o(  Skaneatles,  an  observing 
and  very  intelligent  firmer,  says  lie  would  not  use 
whole  potatoes,  could  he  have  them  given  him,  (or 
seed;  and  his  success  with  sets  would  seem  to  jus- 
tify the  preference. 

It  was  once  the  faslnon  amopi;  farmers  to  make 
little  mountains  of  their  potato  hills;  but  that  seems 
to  have  been  useless  labor,  and  extra  hilling  is  dis- 
pensed with.  The  ground  alter  planting  should 
be  kept  free  from  weeds,  the  earth  stirred  with  the 
cultivator  or  the  hoe;  but  after  the  tubers  have  be- 
gun to  form,  the  plousrh  should  not  he  used,  as  it 
frequently  cuts  so  deep  as  to  disturb  the  young 
plants,  breaking  off  the  little  tubers,  or  causing 
the  formation  of  new  roots,  processes  decidedly 
injurious  to  the  crop.  The  general  lenirth  of  the 
vines  must  determine  the  distance  at  which  the 
rows  are  to  planted,  and  this  of  coarse  varies  greatly 
in  the  several  kinds  comimonly  cultivated.  If  po- 
tatoes are  planted  in  the  rows  nearer  one  way  than 
the  other,  the  rows  should  run  north  and  south, 
that  the  sun  may  produce  its  proper  ^Hect  on  the 
leaves  of  the  plant,  and  on  the  eurli^ice  of  the 
earth  between  the  rows;  and  the  same  remark 
will  hold  good  of  corn  or  other  plants,  the  rows  of 
which  should  always  run  north  and  south,  when 
the  make  of  the  land  will  permit. 

When  it  is  foimd  that  potatoes  yield  large  quan- 
tities of  balls,  It  is  considered  by  many  farmers  a 
proof  that  the  poia'o  has  reached  iis  maturity 
and  begun  to  degenerate  ;  the  production  of  seeds 
in  all  plants  being  indicative  of  this  fact.  Mr. 
Knight,  the  celebrated  writer  and  gardener,  main- 
tained the  certainty  of  the  arrival  at  maturity,  and 
consequent  degeneration  of  all  varieties  of  plants, 


the  potato  among  the  rest,  and  the  necessity  of 
occasionally  renewing  them  from  the  seeds,  which 
is  the  process  nature  itself  employs  for  prevent- 
ing the  degeneracy  or  extinction  of  plants. 

There  are  few  districts  in  our  country  where  fa- 
vorite varieties  of  the  potato  are  not  cultivated, 
and  not  unlt-equently  the  same  kind  is  known  in 
different  places  by  flifierent  names.  The  Pinkeye, 
tlie  Sardinia,  the  Mercer  or  Chenangoa,  the  Eno- 
lish  and  Irish  v/hites,  and  the  several  varieties  of 
the  red  and  bjack  potato,"  are  the  best  known. 
The  Rohan  potato,  lately  inlro'duced  into  this 
country  from  France,  promises  to  be  a  great  ac- 
quisition both  for  productiveness  aiid  quality.  But 
we  have  yet  seen  no  potato,  that,  lor  the  table, 
could  be  compared  for  excellence  with  the  Pinkeye. 
!t  cannot  be  considered  a  great  bearer,  though  it 
yields  well ;  but  (or  flavor,  and  amount  of  nutri- 
tion, we  tiiink  it  unrivalled. 

The  production  of  early  potatoes  for  the  markets 
ofourciiics  and  villages,  is  becoming  yearly  a 
matter  of  more  interest  to  the  farmer;  by  practi- 
sing the  mode  adopted  in  England  of  selecting 
the  earliest  kinds,  and  then  treating  them  in  '.he 
fbllovviag  manner,  described  by  Loudon,  important 
improvements  might  doubtless  be  effected.  The 
cultivators  in  Lancashire  have  found  that  there  is 
a  Ibrtnight's  difference  between  the  ripening  of 
potatoes  grown  from  opposite  ends  of  the  same 
potato;  that  part  to  which  the  root  is  attached 
beirig  the  latest  in  ripening,  while  those  that  spring 
from  the  nose  end,  are  found  much  in  advance  of 
the  others  in  vigor,  early  maturity,  and  in  size. 
Each  potato  is  therefore  by  the  gardeners  divided 
mto  three  parts,  which  are  planted  by  themselves, 
and  thus  they  ripen  and  are  fit  lor  the  market  to- 
gether. 

The  potato  being  in  its  native  state  a  poison- 
ous plant,  like  many  others  of  the  tropical  climates, 
from  which  wholesome  nutriment  may  be  derived, 
it  should  not  be  cooked  until  ripe,  or  becomes 
mealy.  The  value  of  a  potato  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  starch  ii  contains,  and  of  course 
the  nutritive  matter  greatly  varies  in  the  several 
varieties,  and  in  the  same  varieties  at  diflerent 
times.  Perhaps  there  is  no  method  that  developes 
the  qualit}' of  a  potato  more  fully  than  baking. 
We  have  seen  a  very  fine  early  variety,  and  also 
some  superior  specimens  of  the  Pinkeye,  when 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  oven,  expand  and  burst 
like  parched  corn  into  a  thousand  fragments.  Sui  h 
roots  contain  little  else  than  pure  starch  ;  and  the. 
experiments  of  Raspail  on  the  nutritive  action  of 
the  potato,  shows  that  in  such  plants  it  is  found 
in  the  most  abundant  quantity.  Next  to  baking, 
steaming  is  the  preferable  method  of  preparing 
this  root,  and  experience  shows  that  it  should  ne- 
ver be  given  to  any  animal  unless  in  a  cooked 
state,  if  we  would  derive  (rom  it  its  liill  value. 

Cellars  in  which  the  temperature  is  but  a  few 
degrees  above  the  fi-eezing  point,  or  from  40  deg. 
to  45  deg.,  are  the  best  for  roots,  and  particularly 
for  the  potato ;  but  they  keep  no  where  so  well  as 
in  pits,  covered  with  just  enough  earth  to  keep  out 
the  frost.  Light,  and  exposure  to  the  air,  are  in- 
jurious to  roots,  and  in  pits  these  are  excluded. 
To  have  these  roots  then  in  their  excellence  in  the 
spring,  enough  should  be  pitted  for  use  as  well  as 
for  planting.  Some  writers  in  the  'Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture,'  have  strenuously  recommend- 
ed that  potatoes  intended  for  seed,  should  be  gath- 
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cred  be/ore  they  are  fully  ripened,  as  being  less 
subject  to  laiiure,  or  to  disease.  But  we  have 
never  known  in  this  country  any  thing  to  justify 
such  a  course,  and  beeides,  it'is,  we  thiii'U,  contrary 
to  the  course  pointed  out  by  nature  hersell!  The 
average  crop  of  potatoes  per  acre  in  the  states  is 
not  large,  owing  to  the  imperliict  and  careless 
method  oCculture.  In  Susquehannah  county,  Pa. 
in  1838,  the  average  of  2,400  acres,  was  170  bush- 
els per  acre,  which  we  presume  exceeded  the  ave- 
rage of  many  other  sections  of  our  country.  Now, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  and  with  decent  culture,  the 
average  should  not  be  less  than  300  bushels  per 
acre ;  and  when  we  remember  that  many  instances 
have  occurred  of  from  500  to  1000  bushels  per 
acre,  sych  an  average  could  not  be  deemed  ex- 
travagant. More  manure  and  less  land,  would 
doubtless  increase  our  potato  crops,  as  well  as 
most  others. 


BREEDING   SWINE. 

From  the  Franlclin  Farmer. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  yJugust  Slst,  1839. 

S'tr.— Agreeable  to  the  intimations  in  my  last,  I 
now  come  to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful breeders  of  JBerkshires  in  this  vicinity.  Your 
readers  will  excuse  my  particularity  in  statinir  them 
for  the  reason  that  the  article  of  pork,  as  betore  as- 
serted, is  the  most  important  item  of  western  a-)-- 
ricultural  production,  and  that  I  am  writing  To 
those  who  are  not  above  th^ir  business,  but  Tvho 
take  the  same  pride  and  pleasure  in  raisinir  a  fine 
race  of  hogs,  as  they  would  in  that  of  blooded 
horses  or  Durham  cattle. 

A  boar  should  never  be  permitted  to  be  used 
till  seven  months  old  at  least,  and  it  would  be 
much  better  that  he  were  allowed  to  run  till  nine 
months.  But  if  commencinji  at  seven  months, 
he  should  cover  sparingly,  sav  not  more  than  fil- 
teen  or  twenty  sows  till  a  year  old,  and  these  as 
distant  apart  as  possible— one  or  two  only  in  a  single 
week.  From  this  time  till  he  has  attained  preTty 
liill  vigor,  which  should  take  place  at  about  eigh- 
teen months  age,he  may  be  used  a  little  more  freely. 
His  spring  seasons  might  then  vary  (i-om  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  sows,  and  his  fall  nearly  double  this 
number.  In  the  meanwhile  he  should'be  kept  with 
care,  A  strong  door  may  open  from  his  pen  into 
another,  to  which  the  sow  is  introduced,  the  boar 
ie  then  let  in  and  allowed  one  coitus  only,  immedi- 
ately after  which  he  must  be  turned  back,  and  the 
eow  taken  away.  It  has  generally  been  noted  that 
one  covering  produces  a  greater  number  and  stron- 
ger offspring  than  two  or  three,  and  that  an  ad  Ub- 
ttum  service,  is  likely  pernicious  to  all  parties. 

The  best  food  for  the  boar  dnring  ihe  season,  is 
boiled  or  soaked  corn,  with  plenty  of  pure  fresii  wa- 
ter, and  for  a  variety,  some  swill  from  the  house 
with  meal  in  it  (oat  is  the  best)  and  a  raw  or  boiled 
vegtable  root  or  two,  and  as  an  antidote  of  disease 
and  to  give  tone  to  the  appetite,  and  assist  diges- 
tion, a  tattle  spoonful  or  so  of  sulphur  is  occasio°nlly 
put  in  his  food.  Salt  is  also  placed  whore  he  cn\\ 
get  at  it  when  he  pleases,  and  charcoal  or  small 
chunks  of  rotten  wood,  together  with  a  handful  of 
crushed  bones,  if  convenient,  is  thrown.  He  must 
be  kept  up  alone  in  his  stye  under  close  cover  with 
a  plank  floor  and  plenty  of  dry  litter,  thesleepinrr 
apartment  communicating  with  a  good  yard  to  ex'^ 


ercise  and  root  and  wallow  in,  and  .a  strong  post 
placed  upright  near  the  centre  for  him  to  rub 

against. 

During  the  interim  between  the  spring  and  fall 
seasons,  it  would  be  jxreatly  conduciv^e  to  the 
health,  vigor  and  longevity  of  the  boar,  il'he  could 
have  a  run  in  a  cool  grass  pasture,  with  clearsvveet 
water  passing  through  it,  and  take  lighter  Ibod 
than  when  in  service,  but  yet  sufFaJpntly  nutritious 
to  keep  him  in  fair  store  order.  A  good  animal 
thus  treated,  may  last  ten  to  twelve  years,  and  ^et 
excellent  stock  from  first  to  last.  But  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  he  be  not  over-icorkcd;  this  is 
deemed  very  essential.  It  is  the  great  lault  of  us 
Americans,  that  when  we  have  obtained  a  male 
that  has  any  way  distinguished  itselt;  instead  of 
husbanding  its  resources,  we  use  it  too  much,  and 
this  is  one  great  reason  why  the  slock  of  such  an- 
imal so  often  disappoints  the  public.  I  under- 
stand that  particular  English  breeders  limit  their 
best  horses  and  bulls  to  about  thirty  females,  and- 
often  as  low  as  twenty  or  five  and  twenty.  What 
their  usage  is  for  boars  I  do  not  know,  but  suspect 
that  it  would  be  less  than  here  allowed.  It  will  be 
admitted  however,  that  individual  males  may  serve 
well  a  greater  number  than  limited  above,  but  my 
principle  is,  not  to  work  them  up  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity; if  error  must  be  committed,  it  is  better  that 
it  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Unless  a  sow  were  very  coarse,  and  the  object 
was  to  fine  her,  I  vvould  not  allow  her  to  breed  at 
eighteen  months  old;  and  if  something  extra  was 
desired,  she  ought  not  to  come  in  under  two  years 
there  is  then  no  check  in  growth,  and  the  first  lit- 
ter is  usually  as  good  as  any  subsequent  one.  She 
ought  to  be  taken  up  and  occupy  a  place  alone 
either  in  a  pasture  or  a  pen  similar  to  that  des- 
cribed for  the  boar,  one  month  previous  to  farrcw- 
infj,  her  condition  kept  good  and  strictly  watched 
when  expected  to  bring  forth.  As  soon  as  drop- 
ped, see  that  the  pigs  are  cleaned  and  take  the 
teat,  and  the  dam  rid  of  the  placenta,  and  that 
carried  ofl"and  buried.  The  watching  should  con- 
tinue a  day  or  two  longer,  till  the  piirs  get  a  little 
stronger  and  lively,  as  the  sows  of  this  breed  are 
so  heavy  as  to  endanger  their  being  lain  or  trod 
upon  and  killed.  One  pig  more  saved,  than  leav- 
ing the  sow  to  herself,  amply  repays  all  this  extra 
attention.  Althouirh  objections  are  made  to  ffiv- 
f^iving  fciod  immediately  after  farrowing,  I  can'^see 
no  reason  in  them;  the  poor  animals  is  faint  and  dry, 
and  requires  nourishment,  and  my  rule  is  to  feed 
them  swill  in  a  moderate  quantity,  a  little  more 
than  blood  warm,  as  soon  as  it  will  get  up  and  eat 
it.  This  is  gradually  thickened  the  next  day.  and 
by  the  time  the  \)\'js  are  a  week  old,  (he  dam  is 
allowed  to  eat  all  it  will  v;ithout  cloying.  A  mix- 
ture of  oat  and  pea  or  Indian  meal,'of'one  part  of 
either  of  the  latter  to  three  parts  of  the  former,  is 
highly  recommended  for  nursing,  together  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  steamed  vegetables.  As  soon 
as  the  pigs  will  eat,  a  small  open  door  should  be 
placed  in  the  pen  under  which  they  could  run  and 
be  separate  from  the  sows,  a  trough  set  in,  and 
milk  with  a  liaht  mixture  of  oat  meal  poured  out 
for  them.  This  greatly  relieves  the  ^ow,  and  adds 
much  to  the  growth  of  the  pics;  they  wean  then 
without  scouring,  losing  condition  in  the  least,  or 
being  checked  in  their  growth.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  pi^s  do  as  well  to  be  weaned  at  six 
weeks  old  as  later,  as  the  little  milk  each  then 
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gets  is  obtained  by  more  or  less  quarrellint?,  and 
adds  a  distaste  to  their  olher  food;  besides  it  is  a 
great  consideration  to  get  them  ofl'  tlie  sow  as 
soon  as  possible.  Eight  or  ten  great  pii^s  tuirtJincr 
at  her  breast  for  two  or  tliree  months  ishard  to  bft 
borne,  and  frequently  very  pernicious  to  her  teats. 
In  weaning,  all  but  one  should  be  taken  off,  put 
the  dam  on  short  allowance,  and  in  two  days 
take  the  remaining  pig  away,  allowing  it  at  first  to 
draw  the  breast  twice  a  day,  and  then  diminish 
till  once  in  two  or  three  days  during  a  week,  then 
turn  the  sow  out  to  grass,  and  leave'off  entirely  and 
conmienee  gradually  putting  her  into  condition  a- 
gain.  The  Berkshires  are  great  milkers,  and  must 
be  well  attended  to  at  weaning  time,  or  their  breast 
will  fill,  become  caked  and  swollen,  and  finally 
ulcerate  and  be  the  cause  sometimes  of  the  death 
of  the  sow. 

Two  litters  are  allowed  per  annum,  and  prefer- 
ence for  firrowing,  in  this  climate,  is  given  to  the 
months  of  April  and  September.  Farther  south 
later  and  earlier  will  answer.  A  pig  when  first 
dropped  is  a  very  tender  animal,  and  if  the  weather 
be  too  cold  it  will  perish;  the  dam  also  is  likely  to 
become  ravenous  and  devour  her  ofl'spring,  or  re- 
fuse to  nurse  it.  Sows  are  better  to  be°always 
separate;  but  with  the  owner  of  a  large  herd,  tliis 
is  inconvenient,  and  adds  greatly  to  th^e  expense  of 
keeping  ihem.  One  must  do  as  well  as  he  can 
in  this  particular,  but  when  nearly  of  a  size  and 
tolerably  peaceable,  four  may  be  kept  tocretherin  a 
pen,  and  a  dozen  or  so  in  a  pasture.  The  breed 
greaily  decides  on  this  point.  For  instance,  I 
could  keep  a  hundred  Chinese  together  without 
quarrelling  or  accidents,  they  are  so  good  nalured 
and  quiet;  but  then  again  they  huddle  too  close, 
and  so  want  as  much  separating  as  others.  These 
being  smaller  and  of  quicker  maturity  than  the 
Berkshires,  the  sows  may  come  in  at  a  year  old; 
and  when  full  grown,  great  care  must  be  taken 
about  overfeedmg  and  keeping  them  too  confined. 
The  bellies  of  this  stock  are  now  nearly  dragfrinu- 
on  the  ground,  though  they  have  had  no'othe^ 
food  since  the  forepart  of  May,  than  what  they 
have  found  in  a  poor  grass  pasture.  Those  I  have 
eold  west  get  so  fat  on  shack  by  November  as  to 
be  hardly  able  to  waddle,  and  make  the  nicest  of 
pork  without  farther  feeding.  In  England  they 
are  called  par  excellence,  the  "gentlenian's  hoir,'' 
and  though  their  pork  inclines  rather  too  much  to 
fat,  still  it  is  so  sweet  and  delicate  that  it  is  more 
generally  preferred  by  those  who  can  afford  it. 
The  crosses  of  these  wiih  the  Berkshire  are  in 
great  repute  at  the  Smi-.hfield  market,  and  I  will 
add  that  what  little  has  been  thus  made  here  takes 
the  preference.  The  hams  well  boiled  and  eaten 
cold,  seem  absolutely  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth 
without  mastication.  The  average  weight  of  my 
improved  Chinese  may  be  at  eighteen  months  old 
from  200  to  250  pounds.  Occasionally  they  will 
go  older  to  300  and  even  400  pounds,  but 
this  IS  very  rare.  Though  small,  they  have  pro- 
ved to  the  other  races  of  hogs,  what  the  Arabians 
nave  to  horses,  the  foundation  of  all  improvement. 

The  reader  will  have  surmised  from  my  ob- 
servations on  breeding,  at  least  some  of  the  causes 
why  the  Berkshires  with  you  have  not  came  up 
to  the  full  sizes  so  often  stated  by  the  eastern 
breeder  that  they  arrive  at;  but  lest  he  may  not 
yet  thoroughly  understand  the  demerits  of  the  case, 
injustice  to  both  seller  and  purchaser,  I  shall  pro- 


ceed to  briefly  state  them.  Suppose  then  that 
we  start  wiih  a  pair  of  Berkshires  from  unexcep- 
tionable slock,  the  produce  may  deteriorate  in  size, 
either  fi'uii)  too  great  allinily  in  blood  ofihe  parents 
breeding  too  young,  too  old,  or  too  much.  Keep- 
ing too  fat,  (which  by  the  way  is  not  often  the 
case,)  too  |)oor,  or  too  confined  ;  from  diseases 
known  and  unknown,  from  runts  that  will  oc- 
casionally be  dropped,  from  scantiness  and  im- 
propiiety  of  food  lo  the  pisr,  and  occasionally,  over 
which  no  one  has  control  and  that  check  its  growth, 
from  sufferings  throun;h  the  inattention  of  the 
transporters  to  its  place  of  desiinaiion,  and  finally 
from  a  general  deterioration  in  nature.  Really 
good  animals  that  are  every  way  ri^ht,  are  rare, 
very  rare  indeed,  and  when  at  last  obtained,  can- 
not be  too  highly  cherished.  That  there  may  be 
an  increased  effort  to  produce  them  throughout 
the  United  States,  is  the  ardent  desire  of, 
Your  obedient  servant,  A.  B.  Allen. 


A    PATTERN   FARMING    TOWNSHIP. 

From  tlie  Farmers'  Montlily  Visiter. 

Until  withm  a  few  days  the  editor  had  never  vis- 
ited the  town  of  Rye  in  the  county  of  Rockingham, 
This  town  is  situated  next  southwest  from  Ports- 
mouth, stretching  on  the  sea-shore  six  miles,  and 
is  of  an  average  width  of  two  miles,  being  one 
third  the  size  of  a  common  six  miles  square  town- 
ship. A  considerable  portion  of  iis  superficies  is 
the  sand  beach  of  the  sea.  Its  soil  now  in  culti- 
vation was  originally  hard  beyond  that  of  the  rocky 
soil  of  the  interior,  with  a  pan  approaching  nea"r 
the  surface  like  the  face  of  the  rock  itself,  or  else 
it  was  swamp  and  morass.  Thirty  and  forty  years 
ago  the  inhabitants  pursued  fishing  as  their  princi- 
pal occupation;  and  the  larger  portion  of  them 
were  poor:  it  is  also  said  that  many  of  the  fisher- 
men, being  intemperate,  left  their  families  almost 
in  a  state  of  destitution.  The  change  that  has 
since  gone  over  them  is  wonderful.  There  is  not 
now  jirobably  in  the  slate  a  more  industrious  and 
moral  community  than  the  twelve  to  fifteen  hun-' 
dred  inhabitants  of  Rye;  and  although  there  is 
no  community  of  farmers  in  the  country  more  fru- 
gal and  economical,  scarcely  an  individual  among 
them  being  willing  to  part  witha  fourpence-ha'pen^ 
iiy  without  the  assurance  that  it  will  bring  back  a 
nine- pence,  yet  the  examples  of  generous  charity 
amonrt  them  are  such  as  are  worthy  of  imitation 
from  those  who  part  wilh  their  money  with  much 
less  reluctance.  Most  of  the  owners  of  fiirms  Vvilh 
their  sons  do  the  work  upon  the  fiirms:  if  one  of 
them  is  taken  sick  and  unable  to  do  his  work  in  a 
busy  season,  enough  of  his  neighbors  leave  their 
own  work  for  one  or  more  days  lo  assist  him,  and 
his  haying  or  his  hoeing  is  performed  at  the  pro- 
per season,  "without  money  and  without  price. 

The  superabundant  rocks  in  tliis  liille  township 
have  lor  the  most  part  been  cotiverted  into  excellent 
permanent  walls,  [lartitionintr  out  the  grounds  into 
convenient  fields  of  from  two  to  twelve  acres.  We 
met  in  the  town  the  three  selectmen  or  "fathers  of 
the  town,"  who  were  in  session  to  close  up  the 
business  of  the  year.  These  gentlemen  were 
a  true  specimen  of  the  hard  hands  and  intelligent, 
honest  faces  that  are  characteristic  of  the  tillers 
of  our  soil.     With  them,  and  the  excellent  friend 
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to  whose  kindness  we  were  indebted  for  their  visit, 
wc  ascended  the  steeple  of  llie  large;  congrcfTa- 
tional  church,  which  Ims  been  erected  more  than 
one  hundred  year?,  suid  liom  the  top  had  a  view  o( 
the  almost  countl<-i?s  siono-wali  p  iriliion?:,  and  o( 
fields  upon  which  piles  of  ni;u)(ire  in  |)rcparation 
lor  the  comin<r  season  had  already  been  placed. 
The  sea,  the  Isles  of  Slioals.  on  one  of  which  is 
the  White  Islanil  light,  the  Whale's  Backiin<i  the 
Newcastle  lights,  inrlher  on  the  steeples  of  Ports- 
month,  and  in  a  transverse  direction  tlie  harbor  ol' 
Rye,  being  a  bay  formed  as  the  esiuary  or  mouth 
of  a  sniallcreek  rurmuig  through  the  town,  were 
visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

From  the  observaiiuns  made,  as  well  as  from  in- 
formation, we  do  notdoubt  that  this  little  town  of  Rye 
turns  out  more  value  in  the  production  and  growth 
of  the  soil  than  any  other  town  of  the  siaie.  The 
farmers  here  seem  to  have  studied  in  their  own 
school  of  experience,  which  has  taught  ihem  the 
best  method  of  cultivating  their  ground.  Hun- 
dreds and  someliines  thousands  of  ox-loads  of  green 
sea-weed  are  annually  thrown  upon  the  beach; 
every  storm  with  the  wind  blowing  directly  upon 
the  coast  brings  this  along;  and  there  is  competi- 
tion amo.!g  them  which  shall  secure  the  most  o( 
this  article.  It  is  of  itself  the  very  first-rate  oi"  ma- 
nure, and  is  either  sfjread  upon  the  surlace  belbre 
ploughing,  or  else  upon  the  sward  where  grass  is 
to  be  mowed.  In  addition  to  this  sea  weed  or  kelp, 
the  llirmersof  this  town  within  the  last  lew  years, 
having  commenced  the  ditching  and  cultivation  of 
pwamps  containing  a  deep  vegetable  mould,  draw- 
ing out  the  matter  taken  Irom  these  ditches  in  tiie 
fall  or  winter  to  be  spread  over  the  ground  along 
wiih  the  sea  weed.  This  rich  black  mould  is 
thrown  in  heaps  at  convenient  distances,  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  stout  cart  loads  to  the  acre:  the 
vegetable  mould  under  the  operation  of  severe 
frost,  swells  and  pulverizes  likeslacked  lime.  With 
this  and  the  vegetable  weed  liom  the  sea,  and  in 
some  instances  on  low  ground  wiih  heaps  of  com- 
mon stone  gravel,  such  as  liard  roads  are  made  ol, 
the  largest  crojis  are  obtained.  The  corn  is  lar- 
ger than  that  raised  in  the  interior  on  the  best 
grounds:  great  oats  follow  as  a  succeeding  crop  to 
the  corn.  But  potatoes  lor  shipjiing  are  the  great 
staple:  these  the  last  year,  carted  directly  from  the 
fieldjsold  at  forty  cents  the  bushel.  In  agood  season, 
three  and  four  hundred  bushels  are  yielded  to  ihe 
acre.  Some  of  the  farmers  raise  three  and  (bur 
thousand  bushels  each.  Most  of  the  farms  are 
very  small  in  compass:  thirty  acres  would  be 
deemed  a  large  farm;  and  it  has  been  xommon 
for  a  (arm  of  thirty  acres  to  be  divided  among  two 
or  more  sons  of  the  same  (iimily,  and  all  of  them 
soon  increase  their  products  so  that  each  partition 
will  yield  more  than  all  of  ihem  did  together. 

In  the  country  we  have  seen  no  such  cattle  as 
we  saw  at  Rye  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Hamp- 
ton. Real  working  oxen  yoked  in  the  teams  seem- 
ed to  be  fatter  than  the  fattest  of  those  we  are 
wont  to  sec  driven  liiroufrh  Concord  from  the  north 
and  west  part  of  the  state,  and  Irom  Vermont  lor 
the  Brighton  market.  The  (aimers  of  Rye  are 
certainly  more  industrious  than  many  of  the  (ar- 
iher  interior.  They  are  working  their  teams  con- 
stantly in  the  winter,  preparing  as  well  their 
grounds  (or  cultivation  by  carting  manure,  as  pro- 
curing iheir  annual  stock  of  luel.  In  the  article  of 
wood  and  limber  the  people  on   the  seaboard  are 


much  bettersupplied  than  they  were  fiftyyeara  ago. 
The  while  pine  is  more  usually  than  any  other 
wood  used  as  fuel;  this  is  of  the  second  growth, 
tiie  trees  having  aliaineti  almost  the  size  of  some 
of  the  original  f)ines  in  the  space  of  a  lew  years. 
The  but  legs  up  to  the  knotty  parts  are  saved,  to 
be  sawed  into  boards  and  plank,  or  (or  hewn  tim- 
ber, and  ihe  limbs  above  are  cut  and  split,  ma- 
kin<.f  good  fire- wood  Ibr  the  stove  when  they  be- 
come seasoned.  The  pines  are  preserved  with  all 
thie  care  of  a  garden-orchard,  as  are  the  hard- 
wood trees  irt  unculiivaied  swamps:  the  growth  of 
these  w'ill  yield  a  great  aimual  profit  on  a  high 
price  paid  (or  the  land. 

The  larmers  with  a  small  amount  of  land  usu- 
ally keep  at  least  two  yokes  of  oxen,  and  turn 
them  oti'  very  fat  at  Ihe  season  when  good  beef 
for  the  market  will  bring  the  best  price,  supplying 
iheir  place  oftener  Willi  other  oxen  furnished  by 
the  country  than  by  young  catile  of  their  own 
raising.  Considerable  pasiuraiie  (or  cattle  is  either 
owned  or  hired  out  of  town,  the  land  being  taken 
up  with  more  (avorable  cultivation. 

The  cultivated  lands  of  this  town  sell  from  one 
to  two  hundred  dollars. the  acre,  and  sometimes 
even  beyond  that  price.  The  inhabitants  nfi he  town 
change  less  than  is  usual  in  the  towns  farther  in- 
terior. Seldom  does  the  property  pass  out  of  the 
fi^mily.  A  vast  deal  more  in  value  is  annually, 
produced  in  the  town  than  is  expended  in  ihe 
town,  so  that  the  people  necessarily  must  be  grow- 
ing rich:  the  annual  increase  of  the  capacity  ol" 
the  land  from  its  improved  cullivdiion  is  a  great 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  town. 

Could  the  farmers  of  all  our  towns  realize  the 
extent  of  the  advantage  gained  by  so  cultivating 
ilieir  ground  as  to  make  every  acre  produce  two  or 
three  lor  one — couM  they  witness  what  has  been 
done  by  the  industrious  farmers  of  Rye — few  of 
them  would  fail  to  make  efforts  to  elevate  them- 
selves, and  their  calling,  in  that  easiest  method 
which  human  ingenuity  can  devise. 


ON  THE  MANURING  OF  ARABLE  LANDS  BY 
THEIR  OWN  VEGETABLE  GROWTH. — ROTA- 
TION   OF    CROPS. 

(Continued  from  p.  564.) 

No.  II. 

Different  advantages  of  green  and  dry  vegetables, 
as  manure,  compared. 

Though  few  farmers  in  this  country  had  adopted 
or  even  tried  the  practice  of  ploughing  in  green 
vegetables  for  manure,  no  one  doubted  their  effi- 
cacy, if  so  used.  The  objections  to  the  practice 
would  have  been  raised  on  other  grounds — sucli 
as  the  costliness  of  the  mode  of  tnanurinjr,  by  all — 
and  by  some,  in  addition,  the  fear  of  injurinir  the 
previous  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  turning  it  up  by  the 
plough  in  summer,  and  exposing  the  new  naked 
surlace  to  the  supposed  danger  of  exhaustion  by 
evaporation.  But  when  Col.  Taylor  first  an- 
nounced the  novel  scheme  of  manurintj  the  fields 
by  their  own  dry  vegetable  growth,  it  was  met  by 
general  doubt  and  incredulity,  or  by  confidence  of 
very  slow  growth.  Before  that  time,  there  was  very 
little  manure  made  on  any  farms  in  Virginia,  and  the 
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litter  Uvsed  as  part  of  Ihennaterials  of  that  little,  by 
most  persons,  was  furnished  merely  (and  very  scan- 
lily  lor  that  purpose)  Ibr  the  comfort  of  the  horses 
and  callle;  and  was  considered  as  useful  to  absorb 
the  liquid  animal  excremen!,  and  thus  save  it  Irom 
waste,  but  as  adduiir  very  iiitle  to  the  liciiness  ol 
the  bulk.^  Siiii  more  liifRcult  vv.is  it  Ibr  the  tearlieC  lo 
gain  confidence  in  his  claim  Ibrthesiyjeriorricliness 
of  the  mature  and  dry  herluiire  to  the  same  whco 
in  a  green  state.     He  mainlained  ;hat  the  vetieia- 
bles   had  not  gained   their  full  v.alUe,  unid  "their 
growth  was  compleied— and   in  that  lie  was  cer- 
tainly correct.     Eut  even  though  the  eniire  plant, 
when  lully  ripe,  (and,  possibly,  even  when  dry,) 
may  contain  (uore  richness,  if  converted  io  manure, 
than  when  green  and  unripe,  there  are  other  things 
which  ought  to  be  considered.     In  the  first  placed 
the   seeds,  then  formed  and  ripe,  have  been  fur- 
nished, Ibr  their  Ibrmaiion,  with  much  the  greater 
part  of  all  the   manuring  strenglii  which  "belbie 
had  been  spread  througifall  the  oilier  pans  of  the 
plant;   and  these  seeds,  which  if  dead,  might  act 
as  manure,  being  alive,  would  crerminaie,  and  in- 
stead   of  enriching   the    ground,    would   jtroduce 
weeds,  to  the  greater  or  less  damacre  of  the  next 
crop.     Secondly— to  Ibrm  the  seeds'is  tlie  great  el- 
fort  of  vegetation,  and  which  makes  byl'ar  the  hea- 
viest draught  on  the  productive  power  of  ihe  soil. 
II,  Iherelore,  it  were  convenient  and  serviceable, 
lor  other  purposes  than  liiriilization,  to  plough  in, 
or  even  to  mow  and  take  off,  a  green  crop  when  in 
its  flowering  state,  its  grouMh  up  to  ihatiime  would 
have  taken   very  liitle  Irotn    the  soil,  and  its  value 
(whether  for  manure  or  as  a  crop,)  would  be  al- 
most entirely  derived   from   atmospheric  support. 
Thus,  if  less  be  gained  by  using  the  crop  too  early 
to  let  tiie  seeds  Ibrm  and  fully  ripen,  the  cost  to  the 
land  of  producing  the  crop,   would    be  in  a  still 
more  reduced   proportion.     The  fact  (which  sci- 
ence has  completely  eslablished,)  that  plants  draw 
much  Irom  air  and  water,  and   but  little  upon  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  before  Ibrnung  their  seeds,  in- 
duces me  to  think  that  early  mov/ing  the  first  crop 
of  clover  would  detract  less  from  the  value  of  the 
vegetable  manure,  than  it  would  furnish  of  value 
in  food,  and  do  service   by  the  scythe  destroying 
the  seeds  of  such   annual  weeds  as  cockle,  sjjelt^ 
cheat,  &c.    And  if  the  gain  li-om  the  crop  of  mown 
grass,  and  of  the  same  if  allowed  to  ripen  Ibr  ma- 
nure, be  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  the  choice  of  the 
iormer  ought  to  be  induced,  by  the  consideration 
of  the  one  practice  leading  to  clean  tillage  and  clean 
crops,  and  the  other,  to  the  foulest  of  both.   Another 
thmg  is,  that  if  the  first  crop  of  clover  be  inown  be- 
fore forming  seeds,  the  second  crop  is  so  much  the 
heavier,  because  of  ihe  first  not  having  exhausted 
the  soil  to  lorm  seeds;  and,  being  freed  1mm  the 
annual  weeds,  may  be  ploughed  in,  unmixed,  as 
manure,  before  ripening  seeds  again,  or  afterwards, 
accordino:  to  the  condiiion  of  things  desired. 

But  if  the  seeds  of  the  grass  or  other  crop  of 
manure,  could  be  fully  given  to  the  earth,  and  as 
nianure,_by  the  decay  of  the  plants,  and  if  the 
seeds  of  vveeds  could  be  kept  from  sprouting,  I 
should  then  go  even  beyond  the  great  fbundeT'  of 
this  srstem,  in  urging,  and  in  preference,  the  leav- 
ing of  the  vegetable  cover  to  die  and  decay  on  the 
eurface.  For  he  feared  much  loss  Irom  evapora-" 
fion,  in  the  exposure  of  all  putrescent  manures  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  With  him,  to  cover  ma- 
nures by  the  plough  was  to  secure  them  ;  to  leave 


ihetn  on  the  surface,  was  to  lose  a  great  part  of 
their  enriching  parts.  In  this  opinion,  I  do  not 
concur;  but  on  the  fontrary  believe,  that,  (if  on 
soils  capable  of  receiving  and  fixing  more  ferliliiy,) 
the  imitation  of  nature's  mode  of  manuring,  by 
leiiing  the  vegetable  growth  drop  and  decay  on 
the  surface,  and  year  alter  year,  will  be  better  for 
iertilizalion,  as  well  as  for  saving  of  labor ;  and 
thctt  no  great- Int-s  is  to  be  leared  from  evapora- 
iion..'Tlie  application  of  Taylor's  doctrine  led 
him  into  tlie  great  error  of  directing  the  laborious 
and  yet  injurious  operation  of  ploughing  summer 
cow-pens,  as  liist  as  they  were  moved."  By  this 
ploughing,  which  he  did  to  secure  the  higiily  pu- 
trescent dung  from  wasteful  evaporation,  he  quick- 
ened lermentation,  by  supplying  the  moisture 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  wanting  Ibr  that 
natural  process  ;  and  the  surliice  being  nalted,  and 
no  growrh  springing  to  fake  up  the  manure  as  it 
was  decomposed,  it  would  be  indeed  principally 
wasted,  and  in  consequence  of  the  very  means  so 
carefully  and  laboriously  applied  to  prevent  that 
elfect.  Manuring  by  top-dressing,  and  esjiecially 
on  young  clover  which  is  to  be  ilself  given  to  the 
etirih  as  manure,  and  which  is  the  best  possible 
mode  of  applying  manure,  had  not-  been  practised 
or  proposed  in  this  country,  when  Taylor  wrote  ; 
and  it  is  directly  opposed  io  his  theoretical  views, 
as  well  as  to  his  practice. 

Another  question  connected  with   this  subject, 
and  which  must  bear  on  any  plan  of  ploughing  in 
green  manures,  is,  whether  the  soil  loses'" fertilitv 
by  being  turned   up  by  the    plough,  and  exposed 
naked  to  the  sun.     Wiih  my  great  teacher,  Tay- 
lor, I  long   held  to  the  belief  in   exhaustion  being 
so  produced;  and    supposed   that  all   summer  til° 
iage  of  corn,  and  fallowing  for  wheat,  must  greatly 
lessen  the   previously  acquired  productive  powers 
ol  the  soil   so  exposed.     Other  views  have   been 
more  lately  adopted,  Ibunded  upon  the  theory  of 
the  causes  of  feriility  and  barrenness  in  soils,  as 
set  forth  in  the  'Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures.' 
A  necessary  deduction  from  this   theory  teaches 
that  in  a  properly  constituted  soil,   the   manure 
stored    therein   is   fixed    Uy  calcareous  earth,  and 
both  the  calcareous  and  the  vegetable  matter  che- 
mically combined  with  the  soil— and  therefore  not 
subject  to  waste   by  the  ordinary  exposure  to  the 
sun,  when   ploughed  up.     But  i'f  a  soil  is  so  con- 
stituted as  not  to  have  the  power  of  combining 
with  the  \egeiab!.e  matters  mixed  with  or  applied 
toil,  as  these  matters  are  decomposed,  they  will 
be  lost  to  the  soil ;  and  as  ploughing  them  under 
in  summer  will  hasten  decomposiiTon,   and  still 
more   the   frequent   stirring   and   removal  by  tiie  ■ 
plough,  so  these  operations  will  hasten  the  loss  ol" 
the  manure  present.     According  to   these  views, 
the  summer  ploughing  of  land  will  serve  to  still 
more  impoverish  a  bad  soil,  but  do  no  harm  to 
one  properly  constituted.     And  if  the  soil  lie  pro-    ■ 
perly  constituted  to  combine  with   putrescent  ma- 
nurt  s,  (which  is  essential  to   any  considerable  or 
[jrofitable^improvement   by  such   manures  in  any 
manner  of  application,)  then  the  choice  between 
ploughing  in  .vegeiablf's  green  or  dry,  or  leaving 
them  on  the  surfkce,  should  be  directed  by  consi"^ 
derations  of  economy  of  labor,  and  suitableness  of 
the  particular  process  to  the  general  rotation,  more 
than  by  any  absolute  and  uniform  superiority  of 
the  one  plan  to  another. 

On  all  very  poor  lands.  "  .u  which  have  been 
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mode  nmcii  poorer  than  their  former  natural  state 
by  severe  croijpinir,  lo  [)IuiJi,'Ii  in  £2;reefi  annuals 
oi'any  kind  would  be  oCniore  expense  in  seed  and 
hihor  than  ol  profit  in  increased  leriility.  And 
jjjreen  clover,  to  be  turneii  in  lor  wheat  liillow  would 
be  out  ol  the  quesiion,  because  clover  could  not  be 
produced  on  such  land.  The  i=eeds  of  weeds 
would  here  be  but  a  small  evil,  because  of  then- 
small  product  ;  and  a  scanty  cover  of  weeds  would 
not  be  much  protection  to  insects.  Hence,  for 
these  reason-^,  dry  veijeiable  manuring,  and  loni; 
intervals  between  the  use  of  the  plough,  should 
here  be  adopted. 

On  nuich  better  land,  and  of  soil  well  consti- 
tuted by  nature  to  retain  putrescent  manure,  or 
made  so  by  the  previous  application  of  calcareous 
manures,  cleansing  will  be  as  necessary  as  enrich- 
ing; and  therefore  it  will  be  preferable  sometimes 
to^now,  and  at  others  to  plough  in  green  crops, 
both  of  clover  and  of  annuals,  both  tor  cleansing 
and  manuring,  and  for  making  the  rotation  as 
much  as  possible  conducive  to  the  tliree  great  ob- 
jects of  enrichinu:  the  land,  cleansing  the  land  and 
its  crops,  and  yielding  the  greatest  possible  net 
product. 

It  is  remarkable,  (and  would  be  astonishing  to 
all,  if  the  fact  were  not  so  common,  and  oliered  to 
the  observation  of  all,)  that  every  soil   is  so  filled 
with  seeds  of  weeds,  that  the  longest  known  til- 
lage, or  coniinual  close  grazing,  or  the  mixture  of 
the  two,  according  to  the  Ibrmer  general  exhaust- 
ing system  of  this  country,  has  not  destroyed  any 
where  ihe  seeds  of  weeds,  or  prevented  a  single 
si^uare  yard  of  arable  land  being  covered  by  some 
kind  of  spontaneous  vegeiation,  as  soon  as  tillage 
is  intermitted  lonir  enough   lor  any  thing  to  grow. 
On  the  poorest  and   most  worn-out  lainl,  on  the 
first  year  of  rest,  the  growth  may  be  scarcely  any 
thing  but  the  dwarlish  and  slender  spired  "hen's- 
nest^"    or  poverty  grass  ;  but  still  this  liglit  cover 
is  dislribuied  so  fully  over  the  land,  that  not  a  spot 
is  left  naked.     (  speak  not  of  the   broom-grass, 
which   follows  on  such  lands,  nor  of  any  other 
which  like  that  has  winged  seeds,  which  may  be 
walled   by  the  winds  to   great  distances— but  ol 
seeds   not   thus   provided  lor  transportation.     On 
our  dry  light  soils  of  middling  and   good   (pjality, 
after  wheTit  has  been  reaped,  the  land  i^  usually 
soon   covered   by  a  general  and  thick   growth  of 
carrot-ioecd,   wliich   rises   from    two   to_  five  feet 
hi>rh,  in   proporiion  to   the  streiiirth  of  the  land. 
Yet   this    viirorously  growing   plant,   which    has 
such  complete  possession  of  the  land,  disappears 
with  that  sea«ou,  and  will  no  more  be  seen,  to  any 
extent,  on  the  same  land  while  it  lies  unlilled  ;  nor 
until  again  produced  in  its  Ibrmer  and  short-lived 
abundance,  by  the   recurrence   of  the  Ibrmer  cir-^ 
cumstances  of  corn  tillage  followed  by  a  crop  of 
wheat  or  other  smaH-grain  crop.     In  like  manner, 
and    under    other    |)eculiar    circumstances,    other 
grasses  or  weeds  have  almost  exclusive,  but  only 
Temporary   possession  o(   the   land.     Among  the 
growing  crop  of  corn,   or   other   ground    if  well 
plotiuhed  and  cleaned  of  all  other  growth  in  June 
or  jTily,  the  vulgarly  calleil  crab,  or  crnp-grass, 
spniiirs   up,  and  grows  with  a  luxuriance  prujjor- 
lioneil  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  moisture 
of  the  season.     When  much  favored  by  both  the 
latter  circumstances,  this  grass  sometimes  also  fol- 
lows wheat.     But  it  never  continues  to  kee|)  lon- 
ger possession  of  the  land,  and  is  rarely  seen  in 


luxuriant  growth,  except  where  the  smgular  pre- 
paration is  used  of  thorough  tillage,  designed  to 
destroy  all  vegetation,  in  the  early  part  ol  summer. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  grasses  of  the  southern 
states,  and  sometimes  furnishes  to  the  scythe  a 
heavy  crop  of  excellent  hay,  in  autumn,  from  some 
spots  in  the  corn  field  ;  and  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  crasses  lor  hay,  if  its  growth  could 
be  obtaineil  year  after  year,  and  without  the  ex- 
pensive moile  of  preparation  which  it  requires. 

Many  other  weeds,  in  smaller  quantities,  spring 
up  with  and  accompany  the  carrot  weed  ;  and  fox- 
tail grass,  another  autumn  grass,  has  the  same 
habiTs  with,  and  grows  like  the  crop-grass.  I 
have  only  aimed  to  cite  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able, for  quantity  and  regular  recurrence  of  growth, 
even  though  the  manner  of  tillage  and  long  con- 
tinued other  treatment  of  the  land  would  seem 
sulficient  to  have  destroyed  every  seed.  Of  course 
then,  these  and  other  weeds  alike  in  this  remarka- 
ble respect,  are  not  to  be  expected  to  be  eradi- 
cated, nor  scarcely  thinned,  by  any  degree  of  per- 
fection of  cleansing  tillage.  Nor  is  it  desirable  ; 
lor  these  growths  serve  admirably  to  fill  up  inter- 
vals in  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  give  in  some  de- 
.Tree  the  benefit  of  a  green  manuring  crop  inter- 
posed between  two  exhausting,  and  otherwise  suc- 
cessive grain  cro|is.  In  the  absence  of  clover,  or 
as  its  more  rapid  precursor,  the  usual  growth  of 
carrot  weeds,  which  immediately  follows  the  wheat 
crop,  is  in  fact  a  secondary  and  green  crop  added 
to  the  rotation  for  that  year;  though  probably  levv 
cultivators  have  so  thought  of  the  benefit,  and 
counted  this  additional  crop  of  their  rotation,  thus 
u-iven  by  nature. 

"  The  most  remarkai>le  and  beneficial  green  crop 
of  this  kind,  is  the  lAlagothy  bean,  which  covers 
all  the  light  lands  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virgi- 
nia, as  sT)on  as  the  oat  cro[)  is  taken  off.  This 
universal  and  luxuriant  cover  (lor  such  interior 
lands,)  is  in  fact  a  most  valuable  green  and  en- 
riching crop  added  to  the  otherwise  murderous  ro- 
tation'(of  1st  year,  corn,  2nd  year,  oats.)  of  thar 
part  of  the  country  ;  and  the  wild  bean  which  fills' 
up,  and  mitigates  the  rigor  of  the  rotation,  will  not 
grow  if  more  rest  is  allowed  to  the  land,  than  in 
This  scourginix  course  of  a  grain  crop  taken  off 
every  successive  year. 

Thus,  nature,  by  operations  which  are  scarcely- 
valued,  or  even  noticed  by  man,  works  lo  counter- 
act and  prevent  the  utter  exhaustion  which  the 
usual  modes  of  cultivation  would  certainly  and 
speedily  produce,  but  lor  this  bounty  of  nature  in 
continually  supplying  resources  lor  resuscitation.^ 
In  fact,  in  the  long  continued  wretched  course  ol 
tilla<Te  which  has  been  and  indeed  still  is  most 
usual  in  this  country,  there  has  been  more  or  less 
of  vegetable  manuring,  either  green  or  dry,  in  eve- 
ry roration;  but  it  has  all  been  the  work  of  nature, 
permitted  by  chance,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil— whose  only  object 
was  to  get  as  many  grain  crops  as  possible  in 
each  round  of  the  rotation,  and  lo  destroy  as  much 
as  possible,  all  otlier  vegetation. 

The  desultory  observations  in  the  preceding 
pai'es  leael,  though  by  devious  and  irregular  pro- 
.rress,  to  a  comparison  of  the  views  therein  pre- 
sented with  the  different  rotations  of  crot^s  in  use, 
or  recommended.  Such  will  be  the  P"IPOs«  "^ 
the  following  number.  E.  K- 
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No.  III. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  the  rotation  of 
crops. 

There  is  pcart-ely  any  coiidiiioii  ofagriculture,  in 
the  least  deirree  acivanced,  or  improved  in  opera- 
tion, which  is  not  based  on  some  rude  system  ol 
rotation,  or  succession  of  crops  in  a  certain  order. 
It  has  long  been  known,  and  ahnost  universally 
acted  upon,  that,  as  to  grain  crops  at  least,  the 
same  kind  could  not  be  produced  successively  on 
ihe  same  land,  without  a  rapid  decline  of  product, 
from  some  other  cause  or  causes  besides  the  mere 
lesseniiiiT  of  the  tertility  of  the  land.  For  when 
land  so  treated,  and  so  reduced  in  product,  was  put 
under  some  other  crop,  the  product  ol  such  other 
crop  was  greatly  better.  Tiierelbre,  except  in  the 
earliest  and  rudest  cultivation  of  a  new  country, 
no  where  is  there  to  be  (oimd  cultivated  the  same 
grain  crop,  lor  many  years  in  succession,  without 
the  interposition  of  some  other  crop,  of  otlier  grain 
or  of  grass.  Cotton  is  the  only  tilled  large  crop  in 
this  country  which  has  not  been  alternated  with 
other  cultivation,  and  which  is  tended  for  years  to- 
gether on  the  same  land.  Tiiis  practice  is  recnni- 
meiided  by  the  clean  condition  ol'the  land  required 
by  that  crop,  and  which  its  repeated  culture  se- 
cures. But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
diseases  and  enormous  losses  of  |iroduct  in  tiiis 
crop,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  its  being  continued 
so  long  on  the.  same  land. 

But  thouirh  every  farmer  uses  eomething  of  a 
rotation,  still  the  most  usual  courses  of  crops  are 
very  imperlect  and  highly  objectionable  ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  scheme  of  rotation  which  does  not 
ortend  greatly,  in  some  of  its  features,  against  the 
correct  principles  or  theorj'  of  rotation. 

The  lact  of  the  certain  and  rapid  decline  of  pro- 
duct of  any  one  crop  repeated  year  alter  year  on 
the  same  land,  was  universally  conceded,  and  the 
practice  generally  abandotied,  by  practical  cultiva- 
tors, without  their  troubling  themselves  to  investi- 
gate the  causes.  Theoretical  and  scientific  agri- 
culturista  have  enteitained  ditferent  views  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  each  has  had  its  reign.  For- 
merly, it  was  supposed,  and  generally  admitted, 
that  each  plant  drew  (rom  the  soil  some  lood  pe- 
culiar to  itsellj  and  thus  rapidly  exhausted  the  soil 
of  this  its  own  peculiar  nutriment,  while  there  still 
remained  unconsumed,  and  in  tibundance,  the  lood 
to  support  plants  of  other  kinds.  But  though  tiiis 
theory  passed  current  lontr,  without  dispute,  be- 
cause it  served  to  explain  the  etiects  produced,  it 
was  gradually  weakened,  and  finally  overthrown, 
by  later  and  more  correct  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  lood  of  plants.  It  is  but  within  the  last  lew 
years  that  a  new  and  opposite  doctrine  has  been 
started,  which  is  at  least  the  most  in  fashion  nt 
present,  if  not  the  most  generally  received.  This 
is  Ibunded  on  the  discoveries  of  Macaire,  De  Can- 
dolle,  and  Towers,  of  the  excretions  of  plants  by 
their  roots  ;  and  the  inference  thence  drawn,  that 
Ihe  rejected  excrement  is  fit  to  serve  as  fiiod  lor 
other  plants,  but  if3  useless,  if  not  absolutely  hurt- 
liil,  to  the  kind  from  which  it  was  thrown  off. 
And  hence  also  would  follow  the  necessity  for  a 
chanue  of  crops. 

Without  denying  or  advocating  either  of  these 

doctrines,  I  will   yet  add  to  whatever  may  be  the 

main  cause  which  calls   for  a  frequent  change  ol 

crops,  another  cause,  of"  at  least  very  considerable 
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operation,  and  which  has  been  already  named  in 
the  first  of  these  numbers.  This  is,  that  every 
|)lant  is  subject  to  be  preyed  on  by  its  own  peculiai' 
tribes  of  insects,  which  are  continued  to  be  sup- 
plied by  tiieir  proper  food,  and  fiivored  by  the  still 
continuing  circumstances  of  the  field,  and  there- 
lore  are  increased  continually  in  numbers,  and  in 
their  destructive  ravages,  so  long  as  the  crop  wliicfi 
Itid  them,  and  the  circumstances  which  lavored 
them,  remain  unchanged;  and  that  these  insects 
must  be  destroyed,  or  greatly  reduced  in  their 
numbers  and  powers  of  mischief,  by  a  total  change 
of  the  growth,  and  of  the  treatment  and  condition 
of  ihe  field.  Perhaps  these  depredators  may  be 
invisible,  from  their  minute  sizes,  and  yet  so  nu- 
merous as  to  cause  any  extent  of  injury  that  is 
found  to  be  suffered  by  unchanged  tillage  of  any 
one  crop,  and  which  is  avoided  by  convertible  hus- 
bandry, or  a  rotation  of  crojjs. 

But  luckily,  though  the  causes  of  such  evils 
may  be  uncertain,  the  effects  and  the  remedies  are 
not  therelbre  unknown.  And  the  observations  of 
both  scientific  and  practical  agriculturists  have 
served  to  establish  what  liave  been  termed  the 
principles  of  the  succession  of  crops,  which  furnish 
a  body  of  rules  by  which  to  lest  every  particular 
scheme,  and  show  its  advantages  and  defects. 
But  though  most  of  these  principles  and  the  rules 
Ibunded  on  them  are  universally  received,  still 
perhaps  every  writer  and  reasoner  upon  rotations 
diUers  in  some  important  respect  from  all  others  ; 
and  my  own  views,  and  still  more  the  rules  and  ap- 
plications Ibunded  thereon,  which  have  been  and 
will  be  offered  in  these  numbers,  have  no  authori- 
ty, either  in  previous  precepts,  or  e.xamples  of 
practice.  The  adoption  of  the  above  named  and 
new  reason  lor  a  rotation  of  crops,  would  alone 
require  the  introduction  of  new  ,-ules  in  determin- 
ing a  proper  order  of  succession,  and  a  considera- 
ble departure  from  the  stated  rules  prescribed  by 
any  previous  writer  on  this  subject.  But  thougfi 
the  principles  and  rules  laid  down  by  every  mo- 
dern and  well  informed  agriculturist  may  ftave  dif- 
lered  in  some  respect  from  all  others,  and  even  if 
all  were  wrong  as  to  the  main  cause  of  Ihe  neces- 
sity of  changing  crops,  still  all  were  richt,  in  the 
main,  in  their  general  precepts  and  rules  of  ordi- 
nary procedure. 

But  thoutrh  many  scientific  writers  have  laid 
down  the  principles  of  proper  successions  of  crops, 
and  all  modern  agriculturists  in  writing,  or  in 
practice,  have  advocated  particular  rotations,  still 
scarcely  any  two  agree  fully  in  their  rules;  and 
agreement  in  practice  seems  more  the  resiilt  of  old 
custom,  and  neiirhborhood  example,  than  of  think- 
ing and  reasoning.  It  is  manifest  that  no  particular 
course  of  crops  can  be  prescribed  as  the  be^t  lor 
an  extensive  agricultural  region,  nor  even  for  the 
fields  of  different  soil  on  the  same  li.rin,  nor  lor  the 
different  conditions,  at  different  times,  of  even  the 
same  field.  It  is  as  ranch  quackery  to  direct  the 
same  rotation  for  an  extensive  region,  as  it  is  to  pre- 
scribe the  same  medicine  lor  all  diseases.  Wlien 
we  hear  of  a  particular  rotation  (no  matter  what,) 
being  generally  pursued  throughout  a  large  dis- 
trict, it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  rule  is  pur- 
sued from  custom,  and  not  b}^  reason.  Some  of 
our  best  farmers  have  no  regular  rotation,  though 
always  aiming  to  observe  the  sountl  principles  of 
the  siiccession  of  crops,  by  varying  the  successioa, 
according  to  the  changes  of  circumsiances. 
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Jiut  if  neither  reaaoning  nor  precept  can  point 
out  always  a  riijht  or  perfect  rotation,  it  is  easy 
enoii<i;!i  to  learn  from  both  vvliat  is  wrong  and  in- 
jurious. And  we  can  scarcely  find  any  regular  ro- 
tation in  this  country,  which  does  notolTend  against 
some  admitted  principle  and  rule,  and  the  most 
common  have  scarcely  one  redeeming  quality,  no 
matter  by  what  test,  or  principles,  the  practice  be 
tried. 

The  most  important,  and  indeed  indispensable 
requisites  ofany  good  scheme  of  rotation,  orcourse 
of  crops,  I  talie  to  be  the  (bllowing;  and  the  ob- 
servance of  them  may  be  termed  the  three  primary 
rules  for  rotations.  1st.  That  the  sevei-al  crops 
which  lorm  the  course,  are  among  the  most  profi- 
table to  the  cultivator,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed,  of  climate,  soil  and  market, 
2nd.  That  the  whole  course  ol'crops,  taken  through, 
is  profitable  to  the  land — serving  to  increase  its  pro- 
ductiveness, if  poor — and  at  least  retaining  its  pro- 
ductiveness, if  already  rich.  3rd.  That  each  crop 
in  the  rotation  serves  to  prepare  for  and  aid  the 
cultivation  and  production  of  the  next  which  is  to 
ibllow  it,  instead  of  obstructing  either,  or  both. 

The  two  first  of  these  requisites,  either  expressly 
or  by  implication,  may  be  considered  as  embraced 
in  every  theoretical  scheme  of  rotation,  and  aimed 
(however  ineffectually)  to  be  preserved  in  every 
judicious  farmer's  practice.  The  Oiird  is  almost 
disregarded  by  all,  and  is  certainly  not  by  any 
placed  in  the  important  position,  or  viewed  in  the 
light,  which  I  think  it  deserves. 

If  all  these  three  requisites  be  secured,  any  ro- 
tation will  be  good  ;  if  either  be  neglected,  or  be. 
but  imperfectly  secured,  the  rotation  will  certainly 
be  a  bad  one.  The  best  devised  rotation  lor  the 
improvement  of  the  land  and  its  products,  and  per- 
fecting the  tillage,  would  be  inadmissible,  if  any 
of  the  crops  were  of  such  kind  as  not  to  be  cither 
sold,  consimied,  or  otherwise  profitably  used,  by  the 
l;*riner.  Neither  would  the  ixrealest  annual  sale.s 
justify  another  rotation,  if  it  worked  to  impoverish 
the  firm.  And  even  if  the  kind  of  crops  were  to 
he  the  most  profitable,  and  ihe  improvement  of 
fertility  regularly  advancing,  what  will  it  profit  the 
proprietor,  if"  the  rotation  operates  to  produce  weeds 
and  depredating  insects  in  such  numbers  as  greatly 
to  increase  his  labors,  and  also  to  diminish  their 
proihicts? 

Scientific  agriculturists  liave  laid  down  so  many 
principles,  or  rules,  to  be  observed  in  planning  ro- 
tations, that  it  is  impossible  in  practice  to  observe 
all,  or  perhaps  hall  of  them.  Tiuis  the  English 
writers  insist,  perhaps  more  strongly  than  on  any 
other  point,  that  green  (or  grdss  and  roots,  or  le- 
gummous)  crops,  and  white  (or  grain)  crops, 
should  regularly  be  alternatetl.  Others,  that  tap- 
looted  plants  should  alternate  with  fibrous  and 
shallow  rooted.  But  all  these  are  minor  conside- 
rations compared  to  the  foregoing  ;  and  each  or  all 
of"  ihera  might  come  in  conflict,  in  the  circun,i- 
siances  of"  this  country,  with  one  or  more  of  the 
more  important  and  indispensable  requisites. 

The  first  rule  which  I  have  above  slated,  that 
the  crops  should  be  among  the  most  profitable  to 
the  cultivator,  is  almost  the  only  one  which  di- 
rects the  farmers  of  this  country;  and  yet  even 
that  object  would  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the 
miserable  and  lutile  means  used  to  reach  it.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  and  its  absolute  unfitness  for 
other  crops,  had  generally  caused  liie  selcciion  of 


some  one  or  more  suitable  crofis  for  each  agricultural 
region  ;  and  when  once  thus  forced  upon  the  culii- 
vators,  the  Citstom  of  the  place  has  made  this 
course  of  cropping  general,  if  not  universal,  through 
that  region,  though  numerous  exceptions,  even  if 
the  general  rule  were  good,  would  t)e  demanded 
by  ditlerences  of  soil,  or  of  other  circumstances. 
Thus,  Indian  corn  is  the  great  crop  of  lower  and. 
middle  Virginia,  followed  by  wheat  in  the  upper 
and  richer  part,  or  by  oats  where  the  soil  is  (]uite  too- 
poor  or  loo  sandy  for  wheat.  A  young  farmer,  who 
commences  operations  without  any  consideration 
of  the  wants  of  his  soil,  or  of  tlie  market,  adopts  the 
usual  crops  of  his  neighborhood.  If  wheat  be  the 
small  grain  generally  raised,  he  sows  it  even  on 
his  most  sandy  and  his  wettest  arable  lands.  His 
corn-culture  is  as  large  as  his  land  and  his  labor  per- 
mit, and  is  pursued  without  change,  even  though 
some  years  the  market  price  may  be  (as  it  has 
been  in  lower  Virginia)  less  than  25  cents  the 
bushel.  Yet  during  this  time,  and  every  year, 
Irish  potatoes,  brought  from  New  England,  are 
selling  in  all  our  towns,  (and  bought  too  by  many 
of  the  farmers,)  at  ^1  the  bushel;  and  thus  the 
product  of  20  acres  in  corn,  or  in  wheal,  is  ex- 
changed for  that  of  half  an  acre  in  potatoes.  Yet 
we  can  make,  in  lower  V^irginia,  as  good  potatoes 
(J  have  often  seen  belter,)  than  any  brought  from 
the  north.  By  a  still  more  unaccountable  impro- 
vidence and  absence  of  all  calculation,  hay-making 
is  totally  neglected,  even  on  the  rich  and  wet  low- 
grounds  of  the  Roanoke-;  and  where  the  soil  is 
j  the  most  admirably  suited  for  grass,  it  is  regularly 
and  most  laboriously  ploughed  and  tilled,  ito  pro- 
duce bad  and  very  precarious  crops  of  o-rain. 
And,  to  come  to  smaller  and  more  li-equent  depar- 
I  tures  from  this  rule,  we  may  see  on  almost  every 
farm  which  has  various  soils,  the  most  intractable 
clays  put  in  com,  which  requires  a  sandy  soil — 
wheat  on  sands^the  steepest  lands  and  most  lia- 
ble to  be  washed,  sutjected  to  the  plough,  and  al.'-:o 
ihe  wettest  spots,  even  though  their  laborious  til- 
lage may  .obtain  scarcely  any  product  of  grain. 
The  observance  of  these  neglected  minor  points, 
(and  yet  very  important  to  profit,)  woulil  alone 
produce  a  great  reibrmation  in  our  farming. 

The  second  requisite,  (that  the  course  of  crop- 
ping should  permit  the  imi)rovement  of  the  land,) 
is  aimed  to  be  secured  by  but  a  small  proportion 
of  our  cultivators;  and  the  third  rule  by  siill  fewer. 
Under  peculiar  circumstances,  either  one  of  these 
requisites  may  be  so  increased  in  importance,  that 
the  others  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  for  profit, 
comparatively  neglected.  Or  the  object  of  either 
may  be  made  so  easy  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  by  the  use  of  means  not  belonging  to  the 
fiirm,  th.at  the  otherwise  necessary  security  of  that 
object,  liom  the  rotation,  may  be  neglected.  Thus, 
where  the  neighborhood  of  a  town  offers  to  a  far- 
mer regular  demand  and  high  prices  for  roots  and 
hay,  and  dairy  products,  it  would  be  foolish  lor 
him  to  make  grain  or  tobacco  his  most  important 
crops,  which  others,  at  ten  times  his  distance  from 
market,  could  produce  even  more  cheaply.  And 
with  the  means  of  purchasing  town  maimres,  ho 
would  wisely  adopt  what  would  otherwise  be  a  too 
severe  and  exhausting  rotation  of  crops. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  subject  to  the  test  of  the 
three  rules  which  have  been  laid  down,  the  most 
common  rotations  of  eastern  Virginia,  as  well  a.s 
some  other  schemes  wliich  may  not  yet  have  been 
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tried  suffioienlly,"'  if  at  all,  in  practice,  but  w'hidi 
eeem  better  adapted  for  profitable,  easy,  and  eri- 
richintr  culiiv^atiou. 

Tiie  first  and  most  humble  attempt  at  a  rotation 
in  this  country,  and  the  one  which  Ibrmerly  was  ce- 
neral  on  the  greater  part  of  most  larnls,  and  is  even 
now  in  extensive  use,  is  the  two-shift;  which, 
however,  short  as  it  is,  had  various  grades  of  bad 
quality.  This  usually  followed  the  co/iimMoZ  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  in  its  newer  condition,  in  to- 
bacco, while  ricii  enougli  for  the  crop,  and  a;lter- 
,wards  in  corn,  every  year. 

Ths  two-s!ii(f  was  most  usually  this: 

1st  year,  corn — 

f    wheat— or  oats,  if  on  land  too  light  or 

f,    ,    J  too  poor  lor  wheat — 

""  '  j  after  harvest,  grazed  closely  until  next 
1^  spring,vvhen  ploughed  Ibrcorn  again. 
When  too  poor  to  bear  any  small  grain  crops, 
that  part  of  the  course  was  omitted  on  such  poorer 
spots  of  the  field,  and  afterwards  on  all — thus 
changing  the  rotation  to 

1st  year,  corn — 

2nd  natural  cover  cf  weeds,  grazed. 

When  not  grazed  the  second  year,  as  was  some- 
times the  case,  Ibr   want   of  separate   fencing,  or 
some  other  cause,  this  rotation  made  a  nearer  ap 
proacli  to  alternate  and  improving  husbandry.    It 
was  then 

1st  year,  corn — 

2nd,  weeds   not  grazed,  and   which  (if  not 

burnt  off',  as  was  done  most  usually,)  formed  a  very 
poor  manuring  crop. 

The  celebrated  Eastern  Shore  rotation,  is  of 
fwo-shifis  or  fields,  but  of  three  crops,  in  the  two 
years.     This  is 

1st  year,  corn — 

g     '  ^      first  crop,  oats— 

"  '  l  secondary  crop,  JMagothy  bay  bean — 
a  spontaneous  and  close  cover  immediatelj^  succeed- 
ing the  oats,  and  which  remains  mostly  or  eniire- 
iy  untouched  by  the  grazing  stock,  and  is  plough- 
ed under  for  the  next  crop  of  corn.  The  interpo- 
sition, by  nature,  and  not  ny  the  design  or  industry 
of  the  cultivators,  of  this  leguminous  and  manur- 
ing crop,  is  a  most  valuable  feature  in  a  rotation 
which  otherwise  would  be  altogether  exhausting 
and  destructive.  The  moisture  of  the  air,  no  less 
than  the  sandiness  of  the  soil,  and  the  cleanness 
from  other  plants,  give  vigor  to  this  bean,  and 
make  one-third  ol^  the  whole  course  meliorating, 
to  two-thirds  of  exhausting  crops.  The  same 
moisture  also  nourishes  the  oats,  and  prevents  that 
crop  exhausting  so  much,  as  in  dryer  regions — 
and  also  by  its  greater  bulk  of  straw,  furnishing 
more  materials  for  manure.  These  circumstan- 
ces render  this  rotation,  severe  and  barbarous  as 
it  is,  less  exhausting  (or  more  improving,  if  much 
attention  is  paid  to  manuring,)  than  the  ordinary 
three-shift  rotation.  Except  in  the  chance-made 
addition  of  the  spontaneous  bean  crop,  this  rota- 
tion offends  against  every  principle  and  rule  which 
ought  to  ffovern. 

The  three-shift  rotation  was  the  next  step  in 
the  supposed  march  of  agricultural  improvement, 
and  even  yet  is  that  which  many  remaining  two- 
shift  or  no-shift  cultivators  aspire  to  reach,  as  the 
limit  of  their  farming  and  improving  ambition, 
and  their  nepZi/s  w7/ra  of  mild  cultivation.  This 
was — 

1st  year,  corn — 


2od  year,  wheat,  and  afterwards  the  spontaneous 
grass  and  weeds  grazed — 

3rd     "     pasture,  closely  grazed. 

The  severity  of  the  second  year  was  generally 
moderated  on  the  poorer  parts,  by  the  wheat  being 
there  necessarily  omitted — which  of  course  gave 
to  those  pans  two  years  rest  Iroin  tillage,  in  three; 
and,  while  the  wheat  was  growing,  a  cessation 
from  grazing  also.  With  very  i'ew  exceptions, 
such  was  the  general  system  of  the  best  culuvated 
farms  in  lower  Virginia,  when  Taylor  wrote;  and 
it  is  on  this  kind  of  three-shift  roiaiion  that  his  de- 
nunciations were  so  deservedly  cast.  This  rota- 
tion violates  every  sound  principle  and  rule,  and 
certainly  deserved  to  be  treated  without  mercy; 
but  many  have  continued  to  denounce  the  three- 
shift  rotation,  even  Avhen  rendered  comparatively 
mild,  as  if  the  evil  was  in  (he  immher  three,  and 
not  in  circumstances  more  important  than  the 
mere  number  of  shifts. 

But  taken  in  the  aspect  above  described,  and 
which  was  the  hes;  then  (hat  was  exhibited,  the 
ihree-shili:  rotation  had  no  merit  whatever.  It  had 
no  other  than  fibrous  rooted  plants;  no  other  than 
narrow-leaved  crops;  no  root,  leguminous,  or  even 
grass  crop — for  the  close  grazing  merely  served  to 
prevent  the  scanty  weeds  and  grass  from  growing; 
and  while  every  year's  crop  was  exhausting,  the 
system  furnished  but  small  resources  and  rnaterials 
f'lr  manure.  For  the  grazing  animals  were  as  many 
as  the  land  could  keep  alive,  fmd  scarcely  any  were 
liiltened  (by  grazing  alone,)  for  borne  consumption 
or  market — and  their  support  served  to  diminish, 
instead  of  adding  to,  the  fattening  or  manuring  of' 
the  land.  At  that  time  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult lor  a  reading  farmer  to  comprehend  this  un- 
doubtedly sound  maxim  of  English  writers,  "the 
more  cattle  kept,  the  more  grain  or  other  crops 
produced."  But  the  English  farmer  keeps  no  an- 
imal except  for  the  profit  it  will  yield;  and  all  that 
are  so  kept,  give  their  rich  and  abundant  products 
of  manure,  as  an  additional  profit  to  the  soil.  But 
when  a  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  can  bare- 
ly make  out  to  keep  alive  through  the  year,  and 
never  fatten,  except  by  stall  and  grain  feeding,  then 
keeping  them  certainly  yields  no  clear  profit  to  their 
owner,  and  their  close  grazing  of  the  fields  takes 
away  more  of  fertilizing  materials,  than  their  dung 
can  possibly  replace.  An  English  or  French  far- 
mer would  be  no  less  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
object  (or  even  to  believe  in  such  a  general  prac- 
tice,) of  keeping  a  large  stock  of  animals  from 
which  no  net  profit  was  obtained,  or  even  hoped 
for,  and  he  would  justly  think  that  it  would  not  be 
more  absurd  for  a  farmer  to  tend  a  crop  of  grain, 
and  then  leave  it  to  rot  on  the  field,  than  to  give 
all  his  grass  through  sammer  to  animals,  and  then 
lose  the  flesh  so  acquired,  by  starvalion  through 
the  winter.  Indeed,  the  general  cattle  ninnage- 
mentofthis  country  would  scarcely  he  believed 
in  any  cood  grazing  or  farming  region.  On  the 
farms  under  the  usual  tliree-shifl  rotation,  say  of 
400  acres  of  arable  land,  there  would  be  from,40 
to  60.  head  of  grazing  cattle,  which  fijrnishcd  an- 
nunlly  to  the  owner,  at  most,  about  as  much  milk 
and  butter  as  two  well  kept  cows  minht  supply — 
one  or  two  passable  beeves,  with  the  aid  of  grain 
feeding,  a  few  poor  calves  for  veal — and  a  pretty 
large  supply  of  hides  from  deaths  by  starvation  in 
the  spring.  There  were  hogs  enough  to  furnish 
the  year's  supply  of  bacon;  but  only  by  means  of 
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grain  feeding,  which  alone  was  admitted  to  cost 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  ae  the  market  price  of  the 
meat.  A  flock  o(  poor  pheep  were  on  some  farms 
also,  of  which,  before  shearing  time,  half  the  wool 
of  many  was  hnniring  on  the  brii^rs,  and  the  re- 
raaininir  fleeces  tilled  with  bins.  I'iiis  sort  of  gra- 
zing system  accompanied  the  old  iliree  shilt  rota- 
tion; and  inveterate  as  were  old  hnbiis,  and  patient 
as  we  are  of  lonix-borne  grievances,  this  evil  was 
eo  great,  that  none  could  deny  but  that  the  mere 
expense  of  the  dividing  fiances,  necessary  to  keep 
the  cattle  irom  the  fields  of  grain,  cost  more  than 
all  the  returns  from  the  grazing  animals. 

The  four-shift  rotation,  recommended  and  prac- 
ticed by  Col.  Taylor,  was — 
1st  year,  corn — 

2nd     "    wheat,  and  clover  sown — or  if  too  poor 
for    wheat,    lel't    at    rest,    and    not 
grazed — 
3rd    "  clover,  (or  weeds)  not  mown  or  grazed-- 
4th    "    clover,  not  mown  or  grazed. 
This  rotation,  as  before  stated,  was  the  first  in- 
troduction of  manuring  fields  by  their  own  vege- 
table cover,  and  this  practice,  and  the  admission  of 
the  opinions  on  which  the  new  practice  was  found- 
ed, was  a  prodigious  step  towards  agricultural  im- 
provement.   It  IS  true  that  even  this  rotation  is  op- 
posed  to  the   rules  of   good  husbandry   in   most 
respects.     But  the  giving  of  two  and  a  half  years 
out  of  four  for  vegetables  lo  grow,  that  were  to  die 
and  decay  on,  and  be  finally  plouirhed  into  the  land, 
was  a  feature  that   compensated  for  every  fault, 
and  made  the   rotation  decidedly   meliorating,  if 
on  land  capable  of  being  enriched  by  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  vegetable  matters. 

In  the  first  of  these  numbers,  it  was  stated  in- 
cidentally to  other  matters  why  this  rotation  be- 
came of  less  benefit  and  more  objectionable,  in 
proportion  to  the  time,  and  to  the  effect  with  which 
it  operated;  and  if  it  imjiroved  the  productive  pow- 
er of  any  land,  that  it  also  greatly  increased  the 
labors  of  tillage,  and  the  destruction  of  products, 
by  increasing  weeds  and  noxious  insects.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  objection,  very  few  disciples  of 
the  great  introducer  of  and  advocate  for  this  rota- 
tion have  continued  long  to  pursue  it  strictly. 

The  four -sh  ft  and  clover  fallow  rotation  differs 
widely  from  that  of  Col.  Taylor.  This  has  been, 
and  I  believe  still  is  pursued  with  great  success  by 
Hill  Carter,  of  Shirley,  John  A.  Selden,  of  West- 
over,  and  has  been  on  some  other  of  the  best  lands 
on  James  River,  where  it  has  since,  in  other 
hands,  been  either  netrlecied  or  abandoned,  for 
some  modification  of  tiie  three-shift  rotation.  This 
four-shitl  system  is 
1st  year,  corn — 
2nd    "     wheat,    and    clover    sown,    and    not 

grazed — 
3rd     "     clover,   not  grazed,  and   ploughed   in 
deepl}'  in    August  and   September, 
and  the  field  sown  in  wheat — 
4th     "     wheat,  to  be   followed  by  corn,  in  re- 
commencing the  rotation  next  year. 
A  sufficient  standing  pasture  was  kept  on  other 
land.  Mr.  Carter,  fbra  considerable  length  of  time, 
substituted  oats  for  corn  in  the  first  year. 

The  farmers  above  named,  (whose  accounts  of 
their  systems  and  iheir  products  were  reported  at 
length  in  vol,  i..  Far.  Re;!.,)  and  others  also, 
undoubtedly  made  great  crops,  and  great  improve- 
ment of  larid,  under  this  very  severe  rotation.  But 


those  results  were  due  more  to  the  excellence  of 
their  general  management  that  to  their  rotation. 
None  but  admirable  executive  liiriTiers  can  possi- 
bly overcome  the  great  difficulties  which  accompa- 
ny this  rotation.  He  who,  in  our  dry  climate,  on 
a  stiif  or  even  medium  soil,  can  plough  every  Au- 
irust  and  Se|)lember  one-tijurih  ol  all  his  arable 
surlace,  to  the  depth  of  8  or  10  inches,  and 
turn  in  and  cover  ellectually  a  heavy  coat  of 
clover — and  this  without  failing  in  any  year- 
shows  thereby  alone  his  ability  to  execute  the 
most  arduous  undertakings,  and  to  do  well  every 
thing  which  he  may  make  a  part  of  his  gene- 
ral |)lan  of  operations.  This  rotation,  in  such 
fiands  as  have  directed  it,  has  some  admirable 
filatures;  but  it  must  be  executed  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner,  or  these  best  Itjatures  are  lost,  and 
tiiere  will  remain  only  the  great  evil  of  three  fi- 
brous-rooted, narrow-leaved,  and  exhausting  grain 
crops,  in  succession. 

The  great  merit  of  the  four-shift  rotation,  in 
general,  and  considering  it  as  embracing  both  of 
these  very  different  varieties,  is  its  easy  adapta- 
tion to  more  mild  or  more  severe  cultivation,  with- 
out any  different  arrangement  or  number  of  fields. 
Thus,  Taylor's  rotation  may  be  rendered  still 
milder  (as  is  needed  on  the  poorest  lands,)  by 
omitting  the  wheat  crop;  and  as  the  land  im- 
proves, the  richer  spots  may  be  thrown  under  the 
more  severe  cultivation  of  the  other  Ibur-shifi  sys- 
tem, as  practised  by  Mr.  Cartcror  Mr.  Selden.  But, 
in  any  form,  the  rotation  still  remains  objectiona- 
ble, for  the  succession  of  iirain  crops,  (if  there  are 
even  two  in  the  course,)  as  well  as  for  other 
things,  in  one  or  the  other  variety,  which  have  been 
already  stated. 

Every  rotation  yet  known  in  Virginia  is  more  or 
less  objectionable  upon  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing irrounds: 

The  adoption  of  certain  usual  crops,  without 
regard  to  the  various  qualities,  and  the  wants  of 
the  soils,  or  even  to  the  demand  of  the  market. 
Thus  every  farmer  is  sure  lo  make  corn  and  wheat 
(or  oats,)  his  principal,  if  not  his  only  crops.  Thus 
the  fields  are  deprived  universally  of  the  most  im- 
proving culture  of  roots,  which  dip  into  and  draw 
from  the  soil  deeply — and  of  pea-crops,  which  f(?ed 
on  the  air,  and  give  the  product  to  the  soil  as  ma- 
nure— and  of  all  annual  green  manure  crops,  which 
would  cleanse  the  soil  by  their  getting  in,  their 
growth,  and  ploughing  under,  as  well  as  manure  it; 
and  the  store  cattle  and  hogs  suffer  for  the  want  of 
roots  and  other  succulent  food,  and  those  which  are 
necessarily  well  fed,  consume  grain  almost  exclu- 
sively. Besides  these  and  other  objections,  which 
any  good  practical  farmer,  or  sound  theorist,  would 
make,  I  would  further  object  to  the  great  defect  of 
the  preparatory  crop  not  serving  to  destroy  the 
weeds  which  will  obstruct,  and  the  insects  which 
will  prey  on,  the  succeeding  crop.  Two  great  ex- 
ceptions to  i  his  last  general  fault  are  presented  when 
wheat  follows  clover,  or  tobacco,  both  of  which 
are  plants  of  the  broad-leaved  kind,  unlike  in  all 
respects  to  the  succeeding  crop,  and  of  such  unlike 
conditions  also,  that  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  growth  of  either  has  served  well  to  destroy 
many  of  both  the  weeds  and  insect  depredators, 
which  are  injurious  to  wheat.  Accordingly,  thesa 
two  crops  are  the  best  forerunners  of  wheat;  which 
after  them  always  is  an  excellent  crop  lor  the  land 
and  the  season. 
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Every  well  informed  farmer  will  agree  to  the 
importaijce  oC  there  being  more  melioratiug  crops 
introduced  in  our  rotalion? — more  grass,  peap, 
roots,  and  broad-leaved  vine  crops.  But  ihe  oiijec- 
tion  always  is  to  making  crops  Ibr  which  there  is 
no  sale,  or  market  demand.  But  suppose  there  is 
no  direct  sale  and  money  profit  made  liom  hay  or 
roots — they  v/ill  yield  as  nujch  profit  by  being  used 
to  feed  and  fatten  (not  merely  to  keep  alive)  the 
necessary  farm  stock,  and  tbus  allow  to  be  sold 
the  corn  and  other  grain  vvliich  would  be  otherwise 
consumed  by  the  animals,  with  less  relish,  and 
less  benefit. 

While  roots  are  totally  wanting  in  our  rotations, 
one  important  office  is  left  unfilled,  that  is,  the 
deep-piercing  of  the  soil  and  thorough  openins  ol 
it  by  tap-rooted  and  tuberous  rooted  plants.  An- 
other thing  wanting,  is  the  ploughing  under  of  pea 
or  other  annual  green  crops,  to  cleanse,  as  well  as  to 
manure  the  soil.  These  properly  introduced,  and 
the  grain  crops  separated  by  green  crops,  would 
produce  rotations  lar  more  improving  to  the  land 
than  any  yet  known,  and  probably  as  much  better 
lor  earl}'^  annual  income  as  Ibr  improvement  of  the 
land — the  farmer's  best  capital. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  however,  that  root 
culture  on  a  large  scale,  forming  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral rotation  of  crops,  cannot  be  profitably  adopted 
in  this  country,  owing  perhaps  to  the  defect  of  our 
climate.  Turnip  culture  was  the  great  means  of 
improving  agriculture  iii  England  ;  and,  as  there 
united  with  sheep  and  cattle  fattening,  the  turnip 
crop  is  the  most  enriching  of  the  rotation.  But 
here,  turnips  are  considered  among  the  most  ex- 
hausting of  cultivated  crops  ;  and  besides,  too  un- 
certain in  product,  and  of  too  little  profit,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  a  general  or  regular  rotation  of  crops. 
But  perhaps  the  experiment  may  not  yet  have 
been  fully  tried  ;  and  even  if  turnips  are  unsuita- 
ble, perhaps  some  other  kind  of  roots  more  suited 
to  a  warm  and  dry  climate,  may  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  turnips. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  class  of  crops  which 
are  not  known  in  European  rotations,  or  scarcely 
in  agriculture,  and  which  may  come  in  admirably 
as  part  of  a  rotation,  and  serve  tfie  ends  of  all 
the  three  rules.  These  are  annual  vines,  such 
as  pumpkins,  squashes,  cimbiings,  and  melons. 
These  plants,  though  requiring  rich  soil,  must 
by  their  broad  leaves  draw  the  most  of  their  sup- 
port from  the  air.  By  the  early  ullage  which  they 
require,  and  the  thick  and  smothering  cover  which 
they  afterwards  afl'ord,  they  serve  to  cleanse  the 
land  ;  and  on  this  account,  and  also  by  the  total 
change  of  kind,  and  of  circumstances,  they  must 
be  good  precursors  for  the  narrow  leaved  grain 
crops.  But  these  are  mere  theoretical  views,  as 
these  valuable  crops  have  been  heretofore  culti- 
vated almost  as  sparingly,  and  with  as  little  atten- 
tion to  their  cost  and  profits,  as  has  been  done  in 
Virginia  in  regard  to  root  crops.  E.  R. 


FINE    WOOLED    SHEEP. 


b'rom  tlie  Farmer's  Moutlily  Visitor. 

Hopkintmi,  March  1,  1839. 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  seen  in  ihe  last  number  of 
the  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor,  pai'e  seventh,  an 
account  of  the  purchase  and  stocking  with  sheep 


of  the  Burleigh  farm  in  Dorchesfer   by  President 

l^ord  of  Dartmouth  college.  In  the  account  giv- 
en, a  very  uid'avoralile  allusion  is  made  to  the  fine 
]Merino  and  Saxony  sheep,  as  requirmg 'he  utmost 
care  and  the  most  tender  treatment,  1  also  find  in 
the  second  number  of  the  same  work,  pntre  ei'Hi- 
leenih,  a  declaration  that  the  native  New  England 
sheep  are  more  hard}'  and  less  liable  to  disease, 
than  the  finer  breeds;  and  that  an  opinion  is  sug- 
gested that  they  may  be  kept  at  as  good  advan- 
tage. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  native 
sheep  of  this  country  may  not  be  raised  by  the 
fiirmer  at  a  profit,  if  they  can  be  found;  but  I  know 
of  none  that  are  not  more  or  less  mixed  with  the 
finer  kinds.  I  greatly  misjudge,  if  the  advan- 
tage is  not  very  much  in  fivor  of  finer  breeds,  and 
the  finer  the  greater  the  profit.  I  am  also  extreme- 
ly deceived  if  they  are  not  kept  through  the 
year  at  as  little  expense  as  the  natives,  and  at 
much  less  trouble.  Native  sheep  are  uniibrmly 
tall,  lon<r,  lank,  and  coarse  vvooled;  untame,  great 
racers  and  expert  jumpers;  vexing  their  owners, 
and  liequently  the  whole  neighborhood  by  visiting 
every  field  and  enclosure  they  wish.  The  Sax- 
ony and  Merino  sheep,  which  produce  the  finest 
wool  that  is  known  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
are  shorter  legged  than  the  native  breed,  more 
round  and  plump  in  every  part  of  them,  and  easily 
fattened.  They  are  more  quiet  and  peaceable  in 
their  disposition,  and  with  ordinary  care  ol"  fences, 
seldom  if  ever  stray  from  the  pasture  where  they 
are  put.  They  afibrd  mutton  equal  to  any  other 
kind;  their  quarters  being  round  and  full,  mild,  ten- 
der, and  fine  flavored.  They  are  the  smallest  sheep 
I  have  ever  known.  This  I  consider  an  advantage 
rather  than  a  disadvantage.  Thev  are  not  like  our 
oxen  required  to  perfbrm  labor.  They  are  kept  lor 
their  flesh  and  fleece  only,  and  from  long  observa- 
tion I  am  convinced  that  it  requires  the  same  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  food  to  make  a  hundred  pounds 
of  mutton,  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  wool,  whether 
it  be  given  to  small  or  large  sheep. 

As  regards  diseases  of  fine  sheep,  I  know  of 
none  that  may  not  be  visited  upon  the  natives, 
which  are  equally  liable  when  tirought  together 
in  as  large  flocks.  In  my  own  flock  I  have  never 
known  any  contagious  disease,  if  I  may  execpi  a 
flock  of  fine  sheep  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
which  I  took  in  the  fall  of  1827  for  the  terra  of  one 
year.  When  I  took  this  flock,  they  were  all  dis- 
discased  and  lame  with  the  foot-rot.  I  found  them 
extremely  poor,  and  some  of  them  unable  to 
walk,  and  feeding  upon  their  knees.  During 
the  year  I  lost  nine  of  them  by  poverty  and 
disease,  and  two  by  casuality.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  I  divided  equally  with  the  other 
owner  one  hundred  and  ten  old  ones,  and  at  Ihe 
thirds,  thirty  six  lambs,  all  perfectly  healthy  and  in 
good  order.  With  this  exception,  I  have  never 
known  any  contagious  disease  to  trouble  any  sheep 
I  have  had  the  care  of.  I  seldom  lose  one  in  any 
way,  and  am  equally  fortunate  with  my  lambs, 
when  not  troubled  by  foxes.  At  the  yeaning  sea- 
son of  1837,  one  fox  killed  from  my  flock,  and  car- 
ried to  her  young,  seventeen  landis  in  four  days  and 
nights.  I  had  a  number  killed  at  other  times,  and 
my  loss  in  lambs  by  foxes  that  season  was  from 
fifty  to  sixty  dollars. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  things  should 
be  told  as  they  are.  I  sliould  feel  hurt  were  I  to 
lead  any  one  astray  from  his  interest  by  any  thing 
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that  1  have  said,  and  as  some  proof  ol'  (he  truth 
of  the  Ibregoing,  I  here  give  an  account  of  ihi'  in- 
come of  my  own  fioclt.  JMy  average  number  ol 
sheep  at  the  shearing  season  in  eiglit  yeius,  ii-om 
JS31  to  1838  inclusive,  has  been  Iwo  huiwired  aild 
ibrly-one.  I  have  received  in  cash  lor  sheep  and 
wool  sold  from  my  flock  during  tliat  time,  lijur 
thousand,  five  hundred  eighiy-lbur  dollars  and 
seven  cents;  (jivinir  a  yearly  income  of  hve  hun- 
dred seveniy-ibree  dollars  and  one  cent,  or  at  the 
rale  oi  two  dollars  thirty  seven  cents  and  a  IracUon 
a  head, a  year. 

When  it  is  considered  that  six  small  fine  sheep 
may  be  kept  on  the  same  food  that  would  be'  re- 
quired to  keep  five  large  coarse  ones,  vviiich  1  have 
no  doubt  is  short  of  a  reasonable  estimate,  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  fine  flocks  will  be  more  app-<''ent. 

1  shall  be  likely  to  retain  my  partiality  lor  fine 
sheep  till  some  one  gives  an  account  of  a  more 
profiiable  fiock  of  coarse  ones  of  an  equal  number. 
Stepiikx  Sibley. 


ARTIFICIAL    INCUBATION.        THK      ECCALE- 
OBION. 

A  liiffhly  curious  and  interesting  exhibition, 
especially  to  the  physiologist,  is  now  open  at  Pall 
Mali,  opposite  the  Opera  Colonade,  called  the 
Eccaleobion,  a  contrivance  liir  hatching  eggs  by 
artificial  heat.  Itditfersli'om  the  Egyptian  method 
of  artificial  incubation  by  means  of  mammals,  or 
ovens  heated  immediately  by  fire  which  was  iried 
in  Paris  by  De  Reaumur;  and  in  London  by  Mr. 
Mowbray;  and  also  from  the  more  recent  attempt 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall  by  means  of  steaiu.  In 
what  way  the  heat  of  the  Eccaleobion  is  produced, 
we  are  not  informed;  probably  it  is  by  hot  water: 
certainly  the  operation  is  sim|)le  and  ell'ecti"e,  as 
abundant  living  proots  daily  testily. 

In  an  ohloui!;  wooden  ca^e,  about  nine  feet  in 
length,  and  three  in  width  and  depth,  entirely  isola- 
ted, and  divided  into  eight  compartments,  each 
closed  by  a  glazed  door  darkened,  the  eggs  are 
placed  on  cloth,  wilhoutany  covering;  here  they  re- 
main lor  twenty-one  days,  the  period  of  incubation; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  chick  liberates 
itself,  and  the  next  day  is  runninLT  about  and  peck- 
mg  its  Ibod  as  lively  as  if  it  had  the  hen's  wings  to 
shelter  it.  The  Eccaleobion  is  capable  of  CDntaiu- 
ing  upwards  ol'ivvo  thousand  egijs,  atui  of  hatching 
abouta  hundred  daily;  and  thoui^hsome  lailnresoc,- 
cur  from  natural  causes,  the  machine,  unlike  the 
parent  bird,  never  addles  Ihe  egir. 

It  is  always  contrived  that  one  compartment 
shall  exhibit  the  last  stage  of  incubation;  and  this 
being  open,  the  visiter  may  not  onlv  hear  the  fiinl 
chirp  of  the  imprisoned  chick,  but  watch  its  attacks 
on  its  oval  (^ell  till  having  broken  the  shell  all  round, 
it  bursts  the  integuiuents  antl  liberates  itself.  At 
first  emerginfi;  into  this  new  stale  of  existence,  the 
light  and  the  human  eyes  gazing  on  the  little  chick, 
together  with  its  extreme  weakness,  make  it  ap- 
pear as  if  it  would  fiiin  retire  into  its  confinement 
again;  it  stanjgers,  closes  its  eyes,  and  fills  down 
in  an  apparent  exhausted  state,  hut  soon  revives, 
though  but  for  a  short  time;  as  soon  as  it  can  take 
food,  however,  it  gains  strength  rapidly.  In  the 
last  staye  of  incubation,  the  etrg  may  be  held,  in 
the  iiand,   or  placed  in   a  lady's  bosom;  where,  \f] 


I  any  fair  visiter  be  eo  minded,  the  chick  may  eome 

to  light. 

In  the  case  fitted  with  lenses,  placed  before  eggs 
j  in  uifierent  stages  of  incubation,  lighted   by  gas, 

the  appearances  through  !he  shelf  may  be  "ob- 
I  served;  and  on  a  table  are  place  ihe  contents  of 
I  several  eggs  at  successive  periods  of  incubation, 
[showing  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  from  ihe 
I  fiisr  day  (as  seen  under  the  microscope)  to  the 
j  complete  bird,  roiled  up  in  its  oval  ibrm;  to  trace 
j  ihe  pradual  developomenl  of  the  eyes,  the  bill  and 

the  cranium,  the  heart  and  circulatmfr  syf:tem,the 
I  (iict,  leatheis,  &c.  is  exceedinijly  inicrt-siirig. 
,,  The  fledgelings  are  placed  ii\pariitions  and  sup- 

iied  with  luud,  and  the  room  rings  with  iheirchir- 

pilliZ'. 

The  Eccaleobion  process  is  of  course  applica- 
ble to  egijs  of  every  species  of  bird,  but  none  oth- 
ers than  those  of  the  common  gallinaceous  fowl 
have  been  reared:  parties  bringing  the  eggs  of 
other  birds,  however,  can  have  them  haiched  by 
the  machine,  as  the  same  temperature  (about  9S 
degress  of  Fahrenheit,)  is  applicable  to  all,  Ironi 
the  wren  to  the  eagle.  The  introduction  of  the 
Eccaleobion  into  general  use,  will  sup|)ly  abun- 
dance of  Ibwls  for  the  table,  at  a  very  cheap  rale, 
and  with  little  trouble:  the  machinery  of  the  Ecca- 
leobion is  also  applicable  to  a  variety  of  scientific 
purposes,  where  an  even  and  prevading  tempera- 
ture is  required;  as  it  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure 
up  to  300  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  We  gather 
this  information  li'om  a  very  intelligent  pamphlet, 
bearini;  the  title  of  the  exhibition,  by  William 
Bucknell — the  inventor  we  suppose — that  is  sold 
in  the  room. — £ns.  Paper. 


THE  BROAVSING   OF  SHEEP,  nURING  THE  CON- 
TINUANCE   OF    SNOW. 

[The  following  article  may  not  aid  the  practice 
of  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  even  as  a  practice 
suited  to  peculiar  circumstances,  and  also  as  show- 
ing the  nutriment  fijrnished  by  the  branches  of 
trees  alone,  for  the  support  of  sheep. — Ed.  F.  R.] 

g''«-  From  the  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor. 

Two  offhe  most  successful  wool  growers  with- 
in the  knowledge  of  the  writer  are  Stephen  Sibley 
and  .Joseph  JBarnard,  Esquires,  livin<r  in  the  im- 
modiate  iieiijliborhood  of  each  other  in  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Hopkinton.  These  gentlemen,  trom 
the  choice  flocks  which  they  possessed,  have  been 
able  to  sell  their  wool  at  their  own  doors  at  high 
prices  when  the  ordinary  wool  could  hardly  be 
disposed  of  at  any  price.  Mr.  Sibley  has  a  moun- 
tain pas'ure  exteniiing  over  the  back  of  old  Kear- 
sarge  whi.ch  he  has  recently  cleared:  from  ten  acres 
of  it  the  last  season  he  had  a  fine  crop  of  rye, 
which  he  carted  filteen  miles  in  the  slrav/ to  his 
owti  Imiiiesiead. 

Below  is  presented  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sibley, 
which  we  find  in  a  Olaine  agricultural  paper  pub- 
lished three  years  ajjo,  and  in  which  he  describes 
at  length  his  method  of  feeding  sheep  on  browse  in 
the  winter.  We  have  no  recollection  of  before 
having  seen  this  letter,  although  we  have  had  a 
similar  description  fiom  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Sibley. 
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This  gentleman  may  be  relied  on  as  asafe  adviser, 
because  he  has  had  many  years  successful  practice 
in  the  rearing  and  keeping  ol'sheep.  His  system 
of  browsing,  we  believe,  is  continued  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  His  letter  contains  valuable  hints  to 
wool  growers: 

Hqpkinton,  N.  H.  Oct.  25.  1835. 

lifij  dear  sir.- — On  the  return  of  your  uncle  I  was 
told  you  wished  to  know  my  method  of  browsing 
sheep.  *  *  *  As  soon  as  tl>e  ground 
is  covered  with  snow  I  browse  my  sheep  daily,  i 
go  to  the  woods  and  make  one  or  more  temporary 
■cribs  by  placing  two  |)oles  parallel  18  or  24  inches 
apart  upon  two  handfuls  of  brush  or  billets  of  wood. 
Between  the  poles  I  place  or  set  my  boughs  ofhem- 
lock-or  hard  pine — (probably  spruce,  fir,  or  cedar 
will  do  as  well) — thrus'ing  the  but  ends  into  the 
snow  and  having  them  lean  the  same  way.  I 
extend  my  cribs  till  they  well  accomodate  the 
number  of  sheep  I  wish  to  feed.  I  then  tread  down 
the  snow  about  the  cribs  so  that  sheep  can  easily 
pass  by  those  that  have  reached  the  browse  anil 
are  feeding.  1  then  turn  my  flock  to  the  cribs,  and 
my  work  is  done.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter, 
when  the  snow  is  suiUciently  hard  to  bear  up  the 
sheep,  I  thrust  the  houghs,  when  cut  off,  into  the 
stitf  snow,  in  rows  without  poles,  but  so  close  to- 
gether as  to  prevent  the  sheep  passing  through 
them. 

Three  winters  ago  when  I  began  to  browse  my 
sheep,  I  cut  my  browse  and  threw  it  about  at  ran-^ 
dom;  but  I  soon  found  my  sheep  too  nice  to  feed 
in  that  slovenly  manner.  They  would  run  over  it 
and  leave  it.  I  look  the  hint  of  arranging  in  the 
way  1  have  mentioned,  Irom  nature,  lor  I  have  ob- 
served where  broughs  pendent  from  the  trees  were 
sulFiciently  low  to  be  reached  by  the  sheep,  they 
would  go  directly  to  them  and  let^.d  more  Ireely 
than  in  any  other  way.  Sheep  are  not  pleased 
with  having  their  food  touched  even  by  the  hand 
of  man. 

The  advantage  of  browsing  sheep  is  no  longer 
d'">ubted  here.  It  ffives  ihem  exercise,  (resh  air  and 
green  (bod  during  ihe  whole  winter.  I  drive  my 
sheep  in  docks  of  from  fitiy  to  one  hundred  nearly 
a  mile  every  day,  unless  the  weather  is  very  teni- 
pesluous,  and  they  heed  cold  weather  as  muc'i  as 
the  deer  or  moose  that  range  about  the  While 
JVJountains. 

A  larmer  in  this  to\i'n  wintered  about  sevent}^- 
five  sheep  wholly  on  browse  aod.a  gill  of  corn  a 
day  to  each,  llis  dock  were  not  at  the  barn  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  they  come  out  of  the  woods  in 
the  spring  in  fine  order.  He  was  (brtunate  with 
his  lambs  that  season,  and  the  Ibllowing  fall  sold  his 
wethers  to  the  butcher  lor  four  dollars  a  head. 
I  believe  he  had  a  slight  covering  to  protect  his 
sheep  Irom  storms.  I  give  no  gram  of  any  kind  to 
my  sheep,  except  (o  my  lambs  the  first  vvinter,  or 
to  a  lew  old  ones  that  may  he  feeble;  to  these  I 
give  at  the  rale  oi"  a  quart  daily  to  twenty-five. 
To  my  breeding  ewes  I  give  half  a  gill  a  day  for 
three  or  lour  weeks  belijre  they  vean.  I  keep  my 
stalls  dry  and  airy,  and  daily  brush  every  straw 
they  leave  from  their  ciibs.  For  the  last  three 
winters  I  have  wintered  274,  367.  and  275,  and 
have  lost  but  two  during  the  three  wmters.  Aly 
breeding  ewes  last  winter  numbered  127 — rpf  which 
seven  proved  barren.  I  had  two  lambs  killed  by 
a  ibx— two  died  by  taking  cold  after  castration- 


one  horn  being  trod  upon  when  very  young,  and 
one  came  too  feeble  to  live,  and  died — loss  in  all, 
six.  I  have  since  disposed  of  five,  and  my  lamba 
now  number  109;  and  a  more  plump,  healthy  and 
beautilul  flock  I  think  cannot  be  jbund  in'New 
England. 

I  have  lately  sold  68  of  my  old  sheep,  and  my 
whole  flock  now  numbers  311.  I  have  brought  up 
my  flock  mostlj'  Irom  Merino  ewes,  and  they  are 
now  li'om  full  blood  Saxony  to  those  made  nearly 
so  by  breeding  from  the  finest  Saxony  bucks  lor 
nme  years.  My  fleeces  averaged  2  lbs.  6  oz.  and 
sold  at  75  cenlsi  My  store  sheep  sell  from  3  to  10 
dollars  a  head.         Yours,  &c. 

Stephen  Sibley. 

P.  S.  Since  the  foregoing  article  was  put  in 
type,  Mr.  Barnard  has  exhibited  at  our  office  a 
beautiful  silver  medal  of  the  New  York  American 
Institute  with  this  inscription  on  one  side  : — 

'^jiiuardcd  to  Barnard  and  Sibley  fur  the  best 
American   Wool,  1833.'"' 

The  other  side  contains  the  arms  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  surmounted  with  the  words  "■j^meri- 
can  Institute.'''' 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Messrs.  Barnard  and 
Sibie}'-,  and  honorable  to  the  granite  state,  that 
these  gendemen  should  have  exceeded  the  wool- 
growers  of  any  other  state  in  the  quality  of  their 
wool;  that  they  should  give  to  our  stnte  the  name 
of  producing,  at  the  extensive  exhibition  of  the 
New  York  American  Institute — which  has  become 
an  Institute  lor  the  whole  United  States — ^'■the  best 
American  loool.''^ 

During  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Sibley  disposed  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  hisjfine  wooled  sheep 
for  exportation  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, some  of  which  were  sold  after  their  arrival  as 
high  as  seventy  dollars  each.  These  sheep  were 
about  7-8  Saxony  blood,  crossed  on  fine  wooled 
Merino:  they  were  sold  at  a  time  of  ijreat  depres- 
sion in  the  price  of  sheep  in  June,  when  the  pros- 
pect for  wool  was  poor  indeed.  Mr.  S.  obtained 
five  and  a  half  dollars  lor  the  unsheared,  and  four 
dollars  each  for  the  sheared  sheep.  His  finest 
wool  that  year  was  sold  at  fifty  cents  the  pound. 


DEEP   PLAKTIIVG. 

From  tlie  Boston  Cultivator. 

A  patron  of  ours  iuHirmed  us  a  few  weeks  since, 
that  while  taking  his  (odder,  he  discovered  a  great 
difl^erence  in  appearance  between  two  pieces  of 
corn,  which  were  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  kind  of  soil.  The  fodder  on  one  piece  of 
iiround  dried  up  so  fast  that  he  could  scarcely  get 
through  with  stripping  it  before  it  was  entirelj"" 
burnt  up,  to  use  the  common  phrase.  On  going 
to  the  other  piece,  he  found  ir  green  to  the  ground, 
and  in  good  pliirht  lor  siripping.  He  was  struck 
with  the  diflerence  in  the  two  lots  of  corn;  and  on 
reflection  recollected  that  on  getting  ready  to  plant 
his  corn  in  the  sprino-,  he  ran  a  furrow  with  a  lariiR 
shovel  or  bar-share  [>lou<ih.  after  which  he  followed 
with  a  small  plough  called  a  bull-tongue,  running 
it  pretty  deep  in  the  same  furrow,  till  he  sot  per- 
haps half  over  the  [liece,  when  he  concluded  to 
plant  the  balance  in  the  single  tlirrow;  and  dis- 
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cuiitiiiued  liic  use  ol'ilio  iaill  lungue.  The  result 
vva-,  tliat  the  [jart,  planted  deej)  in  the  o|»eijiiijr 
made  by  the  siuall  pluugli,  where  the  larirer  uue 
liad  previously  been  run,  produced  a  tiiud  more 
liidder,  and  ot'a  beiler  i]iialiiy  than  lliat  planted  in 
the  shallow  mark  made  by  the  large  plough  alone; 
be:^ides  the  great  dilierence  there  must  be  in  tlie 
weight  ol"  the  corn,  the  latter  drying  tip  too  Ja^l  ol 
course  to  maice  a  proper  urtice  lor  bread.  Thi.s 
should  be  remembered  liy  linaiers,  and  tiie  evil  oJ 
shallow  jjlautiiig  avoided,  especially  saice  all  seem 
to  think  the  seasons  are  becoming  shorter,  and 
much  dryer  tlian  loraierly. 


PETITIOiV  OP  THE  AG  RICU I-TU  RAL,  SOCIETY 
OF  ALBEMARLE  FOR  TIJ  E  ESTABLISH JIEAT 
OF    A  BOAKU    OF    AURIC  U  LTUKE. 

jlugust  5th,  1839. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  ol  the  xVgriculiural 
Society  ot" Albemarle,  James  BcU'bour,  seu'r.,  \Vm. 
C  Hives  and  Frank  Carr,  were  appointed  a  (om- 
mittee  to  dr.il't  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  ol 
Virtfinia,  urging  upon  that  body  the  establisluneni 
of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  lor  the  slate,  and  to  cir- i 
culaie  said  memorial,  iliereby  sohciiing  theco-ope-  I 
eration  ol'those  iiiendly  to  its  object. 

Teste,         FuAi\K  Cark,  Secretary  A.  S.  A, 

To  THE  Legislature  of  Virginia. 

Tiie.  AgricultanU  Society  of  Albemarle  was  Ibun- 
ed  some  twenty  years  past,  l)y  some  oi  the  wisest 
and  most  patriotic  citizens  of  the  commonwealth; 
among  whom  were  their  fii-st  president,  the  late 
James  Madison,  and  his  distiiij^uished  compatiiot 
and  I'riend,  the  late  Thomas  Jelterson.  Associated 
under  such  auspices,  and  having  m  view  an  object 
of  such  general  and  high  importance,  it  presents 
itself  belore  the  legislatui-e  to  invoke  its  ibstenng 
aid  in  behallol' agriculture. 

The  views  of  the  society,  were  there  a  reason- 
able hope  olsuccess,  would  extend  to  ihe  establish- 
ment of  a  proltissorship  of  agriculiure — a  board 
ol' agriculture,  and  an  expeiimental  iarin.  Taught 
moderation,  iiowever,  by  the  ill  success  heretolore 
attending  tlieir  ellorls  belbre  the  legislature,  they 
conient  themselves  with  asking  now  lor  the  cre- 
ation of  the  board — the  members  to  be  ap|)oinied 
by  the  governer,  and  to  be  selected  in  equal  num- 
bers Irom  the  lour  great  divisions  of  the  slate.  The 
number  at  the  beginning  to  be  twelve — the  com- 
pensation to  be  the  same  as  that  allowed  to  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  an  allow- 
ance for  the  contingent  expenses  of  a  cleik,  print- 
iiu)-,  &c.  Their  sessions  would  be  linnted  to  a 
few  days,  and  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  such 
sessions  could  not  exceed  a  thousand  dollars.  And 
to  what  purpose  couid  a  sum  of  thai  amount  be 
appropriated  with  a  prosjiect  of  a  lairer  return  I 
It  IS  about  equal  to  the  exjienses  of  one  day's  set- 
ting of  the  legislature.  Tlie  Society  will  not  per- 
miTitself  to  believe  that  an  elaborate  enumeralion 
of  the  benefits  of  the  measure  they  recummend 
need  be  made  to  the  legislature,  many  of  vvlu)m 
(and  it  is  liervently  wisheil  ilieir  number  were 
greater)  are  agiiculiurists.  Let  a  few  of  ihe  more 
proimneiit  considerations  in  its  liivor  suffice:  It 
is  known  to  the  legislature  that  such  an  estab- 
lishment exist  in  every  eligluened  govermneai 


ill  Europe;  where  the  welfare  of  the  people 
actuates  their  policy — but  pailiculariy  in  Eng- 
land, whose  good  Ibrtune  it  has  been  to  take 
the  lead  in  cherishing  Ihe  arts  and  sciences.— 
And  it  is  an  important  truth  that  ought  to  be  deep- 
ly impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  legislator,  that 
agriculture  has  advanced  liand  in  hand  with  such 
establishments — that  while  the  small  outgoings  to 
sustain  tiiem  have  returned  in  benefits  an  hundred 
(bid,  the  couiuless  millions  squandered  in  schemes 
of"  lawless  ambition  and  in  ruinous  wars  have  left 
no  monuments  save  of  the  lolly  and  wickedness  of 
rulers  and  of  the  sutierinus  of  mankind.  And  it  is 
submiiied  to  the  sober  refiection  of  the  legislature 
whether  the  dedication  of  a  small  portion  of  their 
lime  to  the  important  interests  ol  agriculture,  might 
not  be  as  profitable  as  when  spent  in  the  endless 
political  strites  that  exercise  so  baneful  an  influence 
on  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  society. 

A  board  of  agriculiure,  composed  of  twelve  of 
the  most  intelligent  cultivators,  could  not  fail  to 
concentrate  a  jrreat  mass  of  agricultural  inlorm- 
aiion  now  confined  to  a  few,  but  then  to  become 
the  properly  ol  ail.  It  is  not  merely  the  knowledge" 
we  now  have,  but  we  may  confidently  count  on  iis 
coniinual  increase  which  could  nut  liiil  to  ensue  by 
a  coinmunicaiion  wiih  each  other.  The  errors  in- 
to which  they  may  have  tiillen,  and  ofconsequence, 
prevail  in  the  regions  they  represent,  by  this  com- 
munion would  be  detected  and  exposed;  and  being 
a  rallying  point  which  would  attract  to  it  the  al- 
lections  of  all  who  take  an  interest  m  the  subject, 
all  would  contribute  to  ihe  usefulness  of  the  es- 
tabiishment,  by  communicating  whatever  was 
calculated  to  further  the  ottjecis  of  its  creation. 
Inlbrmaiion  would  be  souiiht  by  such  a  board,  by 
carrying  on  correspondence  with  similar  in- 
slilutions,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  other  quar- 
tersol  the  globe.  With  these  funds  of  intelligence 
ihe  board  might  prepare  a  code  of  agriculture, 
combining  all  the  now  well  established  prin- 
ciples of  husbandry,  and  to  be  progressively  im- 
proved by  successive  discoveries.  Nothing  has 
been  productive  of  more  mischievous  consequences 
tlian  pursuing,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  guide, 
treatises  on  airriculture  adapted  to  difierent  cli- 
mates and  different  circumstances — as  pernicious 
as  the  acts  of  a  Ibreign  legislature,  ignorant  of  the 
wants  and  the  condition  of  the  distant  people  for 
whom  they  legislate. 

The  society  will  not  resort  to  the  threadbare  and 
disurusling  theme  of  exhausted  fields,  dilapidated 
houses,  and  an  impoverished  and  emigrating  pop- 
ul.iuon — lor  it  is  not  to  your  sympathy  they  would 
appeal,  but  to  your  justice — It  is  not  a  tiivor  they 
ask,  but  a  right  they  demand.  The  cultivators  of 
the  earth  pay  directly  into  the  treasury  nine-tenths 
of  the  revenue.  Has  a  solitary  Itirthing  been  ex- 
pended directly  in  their  favor,  althouG-h  agriculture 
IS  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time,  (forn 
i:s  complication,  the  most  difticHilt  to  acquire  among 
the  [lursuils  of  lile?  They  have  seen,  and  without 
regret,  portions  of  their  hard  earnings  expended 
on  objects  proper  in  themselves,  but  when  com- 
pared with  the  inif)rovement  of  fmsbrindry,  in- 
sisnificant.  Thev  now  ask  that  sotnething  may 
be  done  for  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  pros- 
peritv  of  the  state  reposes. 

Small  as  may  be  the  dispensation  now  required, 
compared  with  what  they  have  a  right  to  demand, 
they  console  themselves  with  a  hope  that  when 
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(he  advantages  of  a  board  t»f  agriculture  shall  be 
developed,  the  legislature  will  continue  to  man- 
ifest its  patriotic  solicitude  by  additional  aids  to 
this  great  and  permanent  interest;  and  in  con- 
clusion they  suggest,  ihat  the  condition  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair 
barometer  of  that  of  the  state.  When  prosecuted 
successfully,  peace  and  plenty  prevail — when  un- 
successfully, disastrous  etliecls  smite  every  portion 
of  the  social  body.  Nor  should  it  escape  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  li'ee  people,  that  it  is  tlie  intelli- 
gent cultivator  to  u'hom  liberty,  in  any  crisis  ofdif- 
ficulty,  refers  as  her  safest  champion.  AH  which  is 
respecllully  submitted. 


ROTTEN  LIMESTOK^E   SOILS    OP    ALABAMA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Register. 

In  my  short  communication  found  in  the  Au- 
gust number  of  the  Register,  (page  499,)  I  must 
explain  what  you  have  corrected.  It  was  written 
in  a  moment  of  haste,  and  not  sufficiently  explicit. 
VVhen  I  said  that  ''to  talk  of  any  earth  being 
amongst  the  rotten  limestone  would  be  absurd," 
the  idea  I  intended  to  communicate  was,  that  the 
pile  of  rotten  limestone  was  so  far  raised  above  the 
surrounding  earth,  that  none  could  have  been  put 
amongst  it.  It  was  a  mass  ofrotten  limestone  en- 
tirely. Throughout  this  state,  and  equally  through- 
out Georgia,  where  this  matter  abounds,  /ew  indi- 
viduals can  be  persuaded  to  place  any  contidence 
in  its  valuable  ed'ects  on  vegetation,  believing  that 
it  possesses  no  nutritive  qualities.  The  lacts  pre- 
sented appeared  to  me  so  evident  a  contradiction 
of  this  opinion,  and  such  a  positive  proof  that  cal- 
careous matter  in  some  forms  niust  in  some  way 
or  other  furnish  a  pabulum  or  food  ibr  plants  that 
I  viewed  the  liu'ls  as  worth  notice.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  plants  is  not  more  rapid  or  luxuriant  in  the 
bottom  lands  of  the  Alabama  or  Tombirrhee  than 
on  the  shell  banks  beforementioned,  and  I  cannot 
think  that  the  small  proportion  of  alluvial  sod 
could  satisfactorily  account  ibr  it,  hut  that  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  calcareous  matter  for  lurnish- 
ing  nutrition  in  some  way  or  other.  I  would  also 
remark  that  the  vegetation  in  the  heap  oi' rotten 
limestone  continues  to  grow  with  singular  luxu- 
riance, although  we  have  had  in  this  section  of  the 
state  for  some  time  back  a  most  destructive  drought. 
Cotton  is  cutting  short  rapidly,  on  every  kind  of 
land  except  the  rotten  limestone  or  cane  brake 
lands.  Agricola. 

Southern  jilabama. 


WATERING  CATTLE  IN    WINTER. 

From  The  Farmer's  Caliinet. 
Perhaps  it  would  excite  the  surprise  of  ninny  of 
our  readers,  should  we  assert  that  cattle  generally 
suffer  more  fiom  thirst  in  winter,  than  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  Yet  there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  to  a  great  extent  the  case.  Cat- 
tle whose  winter  food  consists  entirely  of  hay,  slravv, 
and  other  dry  materials,  need  a  plentiful  and  fre- 
quent supply  of  pure  ircsh  water.  This  mutiv 
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do  not  obtain,  as  nearly  all  running  streams  are 
covered  with  ice,  and  cattle  are  obliged  to  wander 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  yard  to  the  wa- 
tering place,  through  deep  snows  or  over  a  slip- 
pery path,  exposed  to  the  annoyance  of  dogs,  or  to 
be  gored  by  other  cattle,  and  rather  than  endure 
this,  they  often  suffer  much  from  a  want  of  water. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  bullock,  who  has 
wafer  at  command,  will  drink  it  eight  times  a  day. 
It  should  ahvays  therefore  be  of  easy  access  to  cat- 
tle at  all  times ;  and  not  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
farm,  or  in  the  open  road,  so  that  in  order  that 
your  cattle  may  help  themselves  to  it,  you  are 
obliged  to  leave  your  gate  open,  or  barn-yard  bara 
down,  and  thus  your  yard  is  thronged  with  va- 
grant colts  and  other  ill-bred  animals,  who  take 
possession  of  whatever  fodder  they  can  lay  their 
mouths  upon,  and  pay  no  regard  to  the  rights  of 
meum  and  tuum.  Dr.  Anderson  says  that  he 
knew  a  man  who  became  very  rich  by  being  greaf  in 
little  matters,  that  is,  attending  carefully  to  things 
which  other  men  consider  of  too  little  consequence 
to  claim  their  notice;  and  this  man  always  made  it 
a  point  to  see  that  his  cattle,  particidarly  his  milch 
cows,  should  have  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water. 


For  the  Farmers'  Register. 

ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Georgf.  D.  Armstrong,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philosophy, 
and  Chemistry,  in  Washington  College,  Va. 

[Continued  from  page  469,  No.  8.] 

Chap.  XXI. 

DISTRIBITTION  OF  PLANTS.  EFFECT  OF  DIF- 
FERENCES IN  CLIMATE.  EFFECT  OF  DIF- 
FERENCES IN  SOIL.  BOTANIC  NOMENCLA' 
TUBE    FOR    SOILS. 

In  examining  the  vegetable  covering  which  is 
every  where  spread  over  the  surfiice  of  our  earth, 
we  cannot  but  notice  the  li^cf,  that  the  plants  of 
which  it  is  composed  differ  much  in  diffi^rent  coun- 
tries. This  difference  appears  to  result  principal- 
ly (if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  influence  of 
man)  from  two  causes  ;  viz.,  differences  in  climate 
and  differences  in  soil. 

Temperature  has  obviously  a  great  influence  on 
vegetation.  It  is  a  well  known  fi:ict,  that  the  plants 
of  tropical  countries,  such  as  the  tropical  palms, 
cannot  be  made  to  flourish  even  in  temperate  re- 
gions, much  less  in  those  which  border  on  the  po- 
lar circles  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  which 
are  indigenous  to  temperate  climates,  such  as 
wheat  and  rye,  will  not  flourish  within  the  tropics. 
In  considering  the  temperature  of  a  country  in  re- 
lation to  vegetation,  we  should  attend  not  only  to 
its  mean  temperature,  bur  to  the  exiremes  of  heat 
and  cold  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  also  to  the  lia- 
bilily  to  sudden  changes,  more  especially  in  the 
spring  and  fall;  in  the  spring,  because  plants  are 
then  putting  fbrih  their  leaves,  and  those  organs 
are  then  |K;culiarly  tender ;  in  the  autumn,  be- 
cause then  plants  arc  rijieniny  their  seed  and  are 
VL-ry  easily  injured. 
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The  effect  of  ditierences  in  climate  is  not  so 
great  in  thie  case  of  some  plants  as  in  thalof'olliers. 
Tiie  results  of  many  observaiions  rcspeding  ihis 
matter  are,  Isf,  endo(iens,  such  as  the  palms, 
which  are  destitute  of  a  (listirn't  liarU,  are  much 
more  sensibly  atlectetl  hy  sudden  changes  of  tern- 
|)erature  than  exogens,  such  as  the  oak  ;  2iul, 
plants  of  a  dry  nature,  resist  cold  nnich  belter 
than  such  as  are  waters',  and  indeed  all  plants  re- 
sist cold  belter  in  dry  winters,  than  in  moist  ones  ; 
3rd,  as  a  {general  thinjr,  trees  which  lose  their 
leaves  during  the  winter  resist  cold  better  than 
such  as  retain  them,  and  of  those  which  retain 
their  leaves,  resinous  trees,  belter  than  those  which 
are  not  so;  4th,  herbs,  the  roots  of  which  are  pe- 
rennial, all  resist  better  than  those  whose  stalks 
and  leaves  are  persistent;  5ih,  annuals  which 
flower  late,  and  whose  seed  lie  dormant  in  the  soil 
till  the  succeeding  spring,  stand  the  winter  better 
than  those  which  flower  early,  and  whose  seed 
drop  and  germinate  before  winter. 

The  causes  which  have  most  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  climate  of  a  country  are,  distance  from 
the  equator,  elevation  above  the  level  ot  the  sea, 
and  the  nature  of  the  suriace.  Without  entering 
into  a  philosophical  examination  of  the  manner  in 
which  climate  is  affected  by  each  of  these  causes, 
it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  attend  to  a  taw  facts 
respecting  the  extent  to  which  each  of  tliem  does 
affect  climate,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  efiect  on 
vegetation. 

From  a  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  obser- 
vations made  by  Humbolt  and  others,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  it  appears  that  a  dilfeience  in 
latitude  of  one  degree,  causes  a  difference  in  the 
mean  temperature  of  lo  Fahr. ;  and  that  a  differ- 
ence in  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  400 
feet,  produces  about  the  same  effect.  "jVlouniains 
1000  fathoms  or  6394  English  feet  in  height,  in 
46°  north  or  south  latitude,  have  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  Lapland ;  mountains  of  the  same 
height  between  the  tropics  enjoy  the  temperature 
of  Sicily;  and  the  loiiy  summits  of  the  Andes, 
even  where  situated  directly  under  the  equator, 
are  covered  with  enow  as  eternal  as  that  ol"  the 
north  pole."  ''At  the  foot  of  iMount  Ararat,"  says 
Tournaport,  "I  met  with  plants  peculiar  to  Arme- 
nia ;  above  these  with  plants  which  are  common 
in  France  ;  at  a  still  greater  height  I  found  myself 
surrounded  with  such  as  irrow  in  Sweden  ;  and  at 
the  summit  with  such  as  vegetate  only  m  polar 
regions." 

The  nature  of  the  surface  of  a  country  also  af- 
lects  its  climate.  The  presence  of  high  moun- 
tains always  renders  a  country  colder  tb.an  it  would 
otherwise  be;  proximity  to  the  sea  renders  a  coun- 
try cooler  in  the  summer  and  warmer  in  the  win- 
ter; a  country  whose  surface  dips  towards  the 
eonth  is  much  warmer  than  one  in  the  same  lati- 
tude vvhose  surface  dips  i<nvards  the  north.  It  is 
a  llict  which  has  long  been  known  that  countries 
in  America  and  Asia,  are  much  colder  ihan  <hose 
of  Europe  in  the  same  latitude.  American  plants 
veifeiaiing  at  42"  north  latitude,  will  veyetiite  at 
52^in  Europe.  The  low  temperature  of  America 
as  compared  with  that  ol  Europe,  is  owinu  prin- 
cipally to  the  existence  o(  iirtmense  tracts  of  wood 
land  and  vast  marshes  in  the  former,  which  are 
emirely  wanting  in  the  latter.  The  low  tempera- 
ture of  many  parts  of  Asia  is  owing  to  their  great 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  almost  the 


whole  of  central  Asia  is  described  by  travellers  as 
a  vast  plane,  olevnted  many  hundred  I'eet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Africa  is  much  hotter  wiihin 
the  tro()ics,  than  the  corres])ondin<;  f)arts  of  South 
America,  because  in  the  latter  ihe  temperature  in 
lowered  by  the  presence  of  immense  chains  of 
mountains,  whilst  in  the  fljimer  it  is  increased  by 
the  hot  and  burtiiiiir  sands  which  cover  so  large  a 
portion  of  its  suriace. 

The  influence  of  elevation  upon  the  climate  of 
a  country,  accounts  lor  the  great  variety  of  plants 
which  are  Ibund  indigenous  to  mountain  districts. 
It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  botanical  axiom,  that 
the  more  diversified  the  surface  of  any  country  ig, 
the  greater  will  be  the  variety  of  plants  Ibund  glow- 
ing in  it. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  re- 
specting the  influence  of  climate  upon  vegetation, 
it  must  not  be  inli'rred,  that  the  same  plants  will 
always  be  fbumi  growinij  in  countries  which  re- 
semble each  other  in  that  respect;  for  whilst  two 
countries  may  be  equally  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  particular  plants,  there  may  be  causes 
which  will  effectually  prevent  those  which  are  na- 
tives of  one  country  from  becomingspread  through- 
out the  other.  Oi"  such  a  character  are,  the  exis- 
tence of  sandy  deserts,  so  extensive  that  seed  can- 
not be  carried  across  them  by  any  natural  means; 
seas  so  vast  that  seed  cannot  be  drilled  in  saleiy 
from  one  shore  to  the  other;  and  long  and  lolty 
chains  of  mounlains.  To  these  causes  it  is  that 
we  must  trace  the  fact  that  countries  resembling 
eaeh  other  in  climate  and  soil,  do  not  always  pro- 
duce the  game  plants.  '"Thus  in  certain  parts  of 
North  America,  which  closely  resemble  tliose  of 
Europe,  not  a  single  Eurojiean  plant  is  to  be  found. 
The  same  remark  will  iipply  to  New  Holland,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Senegal,  and  other  countries, 
as  compared  with  other  countries  similarly  situated 
as  to  their  physical  circumstances."  The  separa- 
tion of  Africa  and  South  America,  if  they  ever 
were  united.  Hunt  bolt  remarks,  must  have  taken 
place  "betbre  the  developemenl  of  organized  be- 
ings, since  scarcely  a  sinirle  plant  of  the  one  coun- 
try is  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  other." 

The  character  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  has  a  great  influence  in  determin- 
ing the  habitation  of  plants.     This  may  arise  Irom 
several  causes.     Among  the   more  important  of 
I  these  are  :    1st.  The   lijct  that  some  plants   re- 
I  quire  certain  peculiar  substances  not  conmion  to 
I  all  soils,  in   order  to  perfect  their  organic  struc- 
I  tores.     Thus  silex  enters  largely  into  the  conipo- 
!  sition  of  the  bark  of  the  cane,  and  unless  this  sub- 
I  stance   be  present  in  the  soil,  it  will  of  course  be 
impossible  lor  that  plant  to  perfect  its  stem  ;  car- 
;  bonate  of  soda  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  sal- 
sola,  and   in  no  soil  but  one  furnishinir  carbonate 
of  soda  can  the  salsola  grow.     2nd.  The  peculiar 
texture  of  a  soil  depends  very  much,  perhaps  we 
might  say,  entirely,  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances of  which  it  is  composed.     A  silicious  soil 
is  alvva3's  loose  and  porous,  an  argillaceous  soil  is 
always  close  and  stiff".    A  loose  porous  soil  it  is  evi- 
dent is  much  better  adapted  to  the  healthy  growth 
and  rapid  propagation  of  such  plants  as  have  large 
and  fleshy  roots,  or  as  develope  tubers  or  under- 
ground stems,  than  a  close,  and  stiff  one  ;  so  that 
if  we  should  suppose  that  in  the  first  place,  one  ot' 
this  species  of  plants  was  equally  diffused   in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  the  whole  tendency  in  the  one  case 
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would  be  to  its  rapid  ditJusion,  whilst  in  the  other 
case,  it  would  be  to  its  destruction.  3rd.  The  ac- 
tion of  poil  upon  the  excrenieniilious  matier  de- 
posited by  plants,  will  also  affect  their  distribution. 
As  has  been  remarked  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
essay,  this  e.\crenientiiious  matter  ditiers  much  in 
the  case  ofditierent  plants;  in  son)e  cases  pos- 
sessinif  an  alkaline,  in  others  an  acid  character. 
If  it  be  of  an  acid  character,  and  the  soil  coniains 
some  salefiable  base  with  which  that  acid  may 
unite,  and  by  which  it  m  ly  be  neutralized,  such 
for  instance  as  lime,  the  aciion  of  the  soil  will  be 
ol"  such  a  nature  as  to  favor  the  plant's  ijrowlh 
and  increase  ;  but  if  on  the  other  hand  the  soil  al- 
ready contain  an  acid,  its  action,  or  rather  its  want 
of  action  will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  result  in 
the  entire  extirpation  of  the  plant.  In  such  ways 
as  these,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  must  always  have 
great  influence  in  deiermining  the  habitation  of 
plants. 

As  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  matier  will 
admit  of  some  important  practical  applications, 
and  as  I  am  not  aware  that  any  extensive  series 
of  observations  on  this  subject  has  ever  been  made 
in  this  couniry,  I  will  give  a  list  of  those  plants 
which  are  considered  peculiar  to  particular  soils  in 
England,  extracted  from  Loudon's  Encyc!opa3dia 
of  Agriculture;  substituting  fi^r  the  common  Eng- 
lish names,  those  which  are  common  in  this  coun- 
try, so  far  as  they  are  known.  Loudon's  ar- 
rangement of  soils  is,  as  clayey,  calcareous,  sandy, 
feruginous,  peaiy,  salirje,  moist  or  aquatic  and 
dry. 

1st.  "An  argillaceous  or  clayey  soil  may  be  distin- 
guished in  most  parts  of  Europe  by  the  growtli  of 
the  (bllovving  plants. 

Tussilago  farfara,  (colts-foot.) 
Thalictrum  flavum,  (yellow-flowered  meadow 
rue.) 
Polentilla  anserina,  (tansey  chinquefoil.) 

"        argentea,  (silver  five-finger.) 
Carex,  (many  species,)  (sedge  grass.) 
Juncus,  (many  species,)  (buUrush.) 
Orobus  tuberosus,  (tuberous  bitter-vetch.) 
Lotus  major,  (no  common  name  known.) 

"     corniculatus,  " 

Saponaria  officinalis,  (soap-wort  bouncing-bet.)  j 
Of  these,  the  first  mentioned,  viz.  the  Tussilago 
farfara,  is  a  certain  and  universal  sign  of  an  ar- 
gillaceous soil,  and  is  the  chief  plant  found  on  the 
alluminous  grounds  of  Brittain,  France  and  Italy. 
2nd.  Plants  indicative  of  a  calcareous  soil. 
Veronica  spicata,  (spiked  brook  lime.) 
Gallium  pusillum,  (little  bed-straw.) 
Comparula    glomerata,    (no     common     name 
known.) 

Prismatocarpus  hybridus,  " 

Phyteuma  orbiculare,  '■' 

Verbascum  lychnilis,  (lychnitis  mullein.) 
Viburnum  lantana,  (hobble-bush.) 
Berberis  vulgaris,  (barbeny.) 
Helianthemum    vulgare,    (no    common    name 
known.) 

Anemone  Pulsatilla,  " 

Clematis  vitalba,  (white-veined  Virgins  bower.) 

Onobrychis  saliva,  (no  common  name  known.) 

Of  these,  the   last   mentioned  is   considered  the 

surest  indicator  of  a  calcareous  soil  in   England. 

The  first  mentioned,  viz.  the    Veronica  spicata,   I 

am   inclined  to  think  is  the  Marl  Indicator.     At 

any  rate,  this  much  is  certain  ;  that  the  V.  spicata 


is  a  species  not  described  in  any  American  botany 
to  which  I  have  had  access,  and  the  specific  name 
spicata,  would  apply  to  the  Marl  Indicator,  (judg- 
ing Irom  the  engraving  given  in  the  Kegisler,)  as 
properly  as  to  any  other  species  of  Veronica;  and 
moreover  the  fact  that  the  V.  spicata  indicates  the 
presence  of  calcareous  mailer  in  the  soil  has  been 
observed  in  Europe,  and  lately  the  same  observa- 
tion has  been  made  resfieciing  the  Marl  Indicator, 
which  is  ascertained  to  be  a  species  of  Veronica, 
in  this  country.  From  my  own  observation,  I 
would  place  among  the  foremost  in  the  list  of 
plants  indicating  calcareous  soil,  one  which  Loudon 
liiis  not  mentioned;  the  Lithospernyum  officimale, 
(stone  seed  or  Gromwell.)  This  is  a  plant  very 
atjundani  in  all  the  lime-stone  portions  of  the  val- 
ley, and  I  never  have  seen  it  but  once  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  and  that  was  in  the  county  of  Prince 
Edward,  on  a  narrow  vein  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
marl,  the  only  calcareous  soil  in  all  that  section  of 
country.  If  it  indicates  the  presence  of  calcareous 
matter  in  the  soil,  it  will  do  so,  not  by  growing  in 
a  stream  which  in  some  part  of  its  course  haf? 
flowed  throucrli  a  marl  bed,  but  by  growing  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  marl  exists.  The  L.  offici- 
male grows  to  the  height  of  from  6  to  12  inches,  is 
a  tough  looking  hairy  plant,  has  its  leaves  situa- 
ted in  pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  its  stem,  blossoms 
very  early  in  the  season,  continues  in  blossom  5 
or  6  weeks,  and  bears  a  bunch  of  cup-shaped  flow- 
ers of  a  peculiar  orange-yellow  color.  Later  in  the 
season,  four  hard  shining  black  seeds  may  be  found 
in  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  persistent  calices,  and 
hence  its  common  name  of  stone-seed.  Whether 
it  <rrows  in  all  calcareous  soils  I  cannot  tell,  but  of 
this  I  am  quite  certain,  that  it  grows  in  none  but 
soils  of  that  character. 

3id.  Plants  indicative  of  a  silicious  soil. 

Veronica  triphyllos,  (three-leaved  speedwell.) 
"         verna,  (summer  speedwell.) 

Echium  italicum,  (no  common  name  known.) 

Herniaria  glabra,  " 

"  hirsuta,  " 

Silene  anglica,  (catch-fly.  J 

Arenaria  rubra,  f red  sand-worf.) 

Spergula  arvensis,  (corn  spurry.) 

Papaver  hybridum,  (hybrid  poppy.) 

Of  these,  the  Arenaria  rubra,  is  considered  in 
Europe,  the  unfailmg  indicator  of  a  poor  sandy 
soil. 

4ih.  Plants  indicative  of  a  ferruginous  soil,  i.  e. 
a  soil  containing  a  large  portion  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Rumex  acetosa,  (horse  sorrel.) 
"        acetosella,  (sheep  sorrel.) 

5th.  Plants  indicative  of  a  peaiy  soil. 

Vaccinium  myrlillus,  (myrtle-leaved  whortle- 
berry.) 

Vaccinium  uliglnosum,  (winter-green  whortle- 
berry.) 

Oxycoocus  palustris,  (craneberry  or  cranberry.) 

Spergula  subniaia,  (no  common  name  known.) 

Tormentilla  oflicinalis,  " 

6ih.  Plants  indicative  of  a  saline  soil. 

Salicornia  herbacea,  (samphire,  glasswort.) 

Salsola  kali,  (saltwort.) 

Zostera  marina,  (Sea-eel-grass.) 

Pulmonaria  niaratima,  (sea  lungvvort.) 

Calystegia  soidanella,  (no  common  name 
known) 

Illecebrum   verticillatum,  " 

Sison  verticillatum,  "^ 
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Chenopodiummaratimum,  (salt  lamb's  quarter.)  I  exists  between  certain  plants  and  certain  soils  we 


Arenaria  maratima,   (salt  sand-wort.) 

Atriplex  laciniata,  (orache.) 

7th.  Plants  indicative  of  an  aquatic  or  marshy 
soil. 

Caltha  palustris,    (American    cowslip,    marsh 
marygold.) 

Hi[)puri3  vulgaris,  (common  mare's  tail.) 

Pmguicuhi  viiii^ariH,  (Ixiilerworl.) 

Valeriara  dioica,  (wild  valerian,) 

Viola  paluptris,  (marsh  violet.) 

Samolus  valerandi,  (t)rook-weed,  water  pimper- 
nel.) 

Lythrum  salicaria,  (milk  willow-herb.) 

Ranimculus  lingua,  (great  spearwort.) 

Epilobium  telragonum,  (no  common  name 
known.) 

Thysselium  palusfre,  " 

Lycopus  europeus,  " 

8th.  Plants  indicative  of  a  very  dry  soil. 

Arenaria  rubra,  (red  sandwort.) 

Rumex  acetosella,  (sheep  sorrel.) 

Thymus  serpillum,  (mother  of  thyme.) 

Trifolium  arvense,  (rabbit- foot  clover.) 

Acynos  vulgaris,  (no  common  name  known.) 

The  above  is  a  catalogue  of  those  plants  which 
are  considered  peculiar  to  certain  kinds  of  soil  in 
Europe.  Some  lew  of  them  are  plants  which 
have  never  as  yet  been  discovered  in  this  country, 
others  are  common  here.  That  some  of  thesft 
plants  do  indicate  peculiarities  in  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow,  seems  to  have  been  noticed  in  very 
early  times,  long  belbre  botanists  had  attempted  to 
assign  any  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  as  we  may 

learn  from  the  conmion  names  which   they  bear,  ,  (  j 

and  by  which  they  have  been  known  for  a  time  so  the  character  of  their  natural  vegetable  product- 
loner  "ihat  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  ions,  would  seem  to  be  a  lar  more  natural  one  lor 
contrary"— for  instance,  sall-wort,  (wort  is  a  word  I  a^nricultural  purposes,  than  one  based  upon  their 
of  Saxon  origin,   and  means   plant,)   sand-wort 


may  learn  the  character  uf  any  soil   by  observing 
the  plants  which  voluntarily  spring  up  and  flour- 
ish upon  it.     Hence  the  use  of  the  veronica  spic- 
ata  or   marl  indicator  in  pointing  out  the^prc'ence 
of  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil  in  which  u  grows. 
The  lact  that  soils  may  be  distinguished  in  this 
way  seems   to  have   been   noticed    by  practicable 
iarmers  for  a  long  time  if  we  may  judge  from  some 
of  the  terms  in  common  uae  for  the  |)urfiose  of  de- 
signating soils  :  thus  we   speak   of   whortleberry 
swamp?°cypress  swamps,  pine  barrens,  scrub-oal: 
lands,  chinquapin  lands  &c.— And   why  may  not 
this  system,  suggested  as  it  has  b^en  by  the  ob- 
servation of  praciical  men,  be  carried  out,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  soil  be  designated   by  the  char- 
acter of  the  vegetable  covering  which  is  naturally 
spread  over  them,  as   well  as   by  the  substances 
wiiich  enter  into  their  composition;  or   by  the  me- 
chanical texture  of  the  soil  itself.     I  would    by  no 
means  banish  from  use  a  chemical  or  mechanical 
nomenclature  of  soils,  but  simply  introduce,  what 
may  be  called  a  botanical  nomenclature  to  supply 
their  deficiences.     That  our  present  systems  have 
such  deficiences  every  one  must  be  aware.     It  is 
truly  remarked  m  the  'Essay  on  Calcareous  Man- 
ures' "that,"  nothing  is  more  wanting  in  the  science 
of  agriculture,  then  a  correct  nomenclature  of  soils, 
by  which  the  characters  might  be  learn^^d   from 
the  names,  and  nothing  has  hitherto  seemed  less 
attainable.     The  modes  of  classing  and   naming 
soils,  used  by  scientific  authors,  are  not  only  dif- 
ferent and  opposed  to  each  other ;  but  each  of  them 
is  quite  unfit  to  serve  the  purpose  intended." 
A  system  of  nomenclature  lor  soils,  based  upon 


marygold,  brook-lime,  &c.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  names  have  been  given  to  them  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  been  observed  to  grow 
in  such  situations  as  would  be  pointed  out  by  their 
names. 

A  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  plants  in 
this  respect,  will  admit  of  a  praciical  application  in 
two  ways. 

1st.  If  we  know  the  nature  of  the  soil  which 
any  plant  naturally  prefers,  wo  may  learn  the  char- 
acter which  we  must  give  to  the  soil  in  which  we 
wish  to  cultivate  it,  if  we  would  cultivate  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  Tims,  the  asparagus  is  a  native 
of  the  saline  lands  along  the  sea-board,  and  natu- 
rally preltjrs  a  soil  containing  a  large  portion  of  salt. 
It  is  true  that  the  asparagus  will  grow,  and  that 
to  some  degree  of  perfection  in  a  .«oi!  containing 
little  or  no  salt;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  true, 
that  nothing  improves  the  growth  and  the  flavor 
of  that  vegetable  more  than  the  free  use  of  salt  as 
a  manure,  on  the  ground  in  which  it  grow?.  Our 
best  gardeners  have  long  been  aware  of  this  fict, 
and  are  in  the  habit  every  spring  of  emptying  the 
old  brine  from  their  meat  barrels  upon  their  aspa- 
racus  beds.  In  no  other  way  can  we  have  a 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  dif- 
ferent plants  to  difli^rent  kinds  of  soil,  than  is  af- 
forded in  the  operation  of  brine  when  thus  used  ; 
for  whilst  it  will  increase  the  luxuriance  of  the  as- 
paragus, it  will  kill  almost  every  other  plant  which 
may  be  growing  amongst  it. 

2nd.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  connexion  which 


chemical  composition  or  mechanical  texture.  The 
praciical  agriculturist  wishes  to  know  the  nature 
of  a  soil,  not  for  the  purpose  of  using  its  elements 
for  any  chemical  or  mechanical  operation,  but  in 
order  that  he  may  learn  what  will  be  its  action 
on  vegetation,  and  any  information  respecting  its 
chemical  or  mechanical  composition  is  of  use,  no 
further  than  as  it  throws  light  upon  this  matter. 
In  the  character  of  the  plants  which  spontaneously 
spring  up  a>Hl  thrive  upon  any  portion  ol'  land,  he 
lias  precisely  this  kind  of  information  embodied  in 
a  palpable  form  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself.  I 
know  that  there  are  objections  to  this  system,  and 
not  the  least  of  these,  is  the  uncertainty  or  entire 
want  of  common  names  for  most  plants,  accom- 
panied as  it  is  with  an  utter  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  systematic  botany.  Hut  then  there  are  still 
greater  and  more  insuperable  objections  to  any 
other  system  which  has  yet  been  proposed;— And 
perhaps,  upon  examination,  the  dilliculiy  in  the 
way  of  the  adoption  of  a  botanical  nomenclature, 
will  not  be  Ibund  to  be  so  great  as  it  would  at  first 
sight  appear.  '  , 

Among  plants  which  might  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are : 

The  Whortleberry—  Vacc'meum 

Dewberry — Ruhus  trivialis 

iMullein —  Ferbascum  ihapsiis 

Sorrel — Rumex  aceiosa 

Pine — Pinus 

Scrub-oak —  Qnercus  illc'ifolia 

Eroom  grass — Bromus  pubesceiis 

Cypress —  Ckipressus 
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Rabbits  food  clover — Trifolium  nrvense 
Marsh  marygold —  Caltha palustrc 
and  many  others  which  have  definite  common 
names,  and  common  names  which  are  the  same 
in  all  parts  ofthe  country.  In  connexion  wilh  this 
subject  however,  I  must  remark,  that  all  plants  are 
not  filled  for  such  a  use.  A  very  large  cla?s  of 
plants  seem  to  grow  almost  equally  well  in  almost 
all  kinds'of  soil.  In  noticing  what  is  technically 
termed  "habitat"  of  a  plant  botanists  very  fre- 
quently mention  it  as  "omnibus  locis,"  i.e.  grow- 
ing in  all  situation,  to  all  appearance  equally  well. 
Tliere  is  another  class  of  plants,  nnach  less  nume- 
rous than  the  first  mentioned,  which  do  not  thrive 
except  in  peculiar  soils; — tlwse  and  thpse  only 
could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  nomenclature. 

Before  any  regular  system  of  botanic  nomencla- 
ture for  soils  could  be  adopted,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that,  we  should  have  a  much  more  extensive 
and  accurate  series  of  observations  than  has  ever 
yet  been  made; — And  yet  perhaps  I  may  safely 
attempt  a  commencement,  at  least  enougli  to  shew 
■what  is  meant.  Drawing  my  information  prin- 
cipally from  the  'Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures' 
I  would  say,  broom  grass  land  i.  e.  land  on  which 
broom-iirass  voluntarily  sprinss  up  and  flourishes, 
is  naturally  unfit  for  the  production  of  wheat  or 
corn,  in  consequence  of  its  incapacity  to  retain 
putrescent  manures.  This  evil  is  best  corrected 
by  the  application  of  calcareous  manures. 

Brook-hme  land  contains  a  large  portion  of  cal- 
careous matter,  and  is  best  improved  by  the  im- 
mediate application  of  putrescent  manures,  without 
any  preparatory  application  of  lime  or  marl. 

Rabbits-foot  clover  land  is  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  very  dry,  whatever  may  be  its  appear- 
ance at  the  lime  when  examined,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, though  it  may  produce  corn  or  wheat  pretty 
well,  should  not  be  put  in  grass  unless  some  artifi- 
cial method  of  watering  can  be  applied. 

March-marygold  land  is  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  partially  covered  with  water;  whatever 
may  be  its  appearance  at  the  time  when  examined, 
and  is  on  this  account  unfit  lor  the  product'on  of 
any  grain  or  valuable  grass  unless  first  improved 
by  drainin<r. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  my 
meaning.  ICsuch  a  system  could  be  adopted,  it 
would  possess  at,  least  this  one  advantage;  that 
any  farmer  after  having  learned  the  names  of  a 
few  plants,  would  be  able  to  determine  the  charac- 
ter ofthe  soil  which  he  cultivated  without  the  ap- 
plication of  any  chemical  tests,  or  any  other  exam- 
ination than  such  as  could  at  once  be  made  by  ihe 
eye;  moreover  he  would  be  able  to  understand 
and  apply  with  certainty  any  information  which 
he  might  obtain  Irom  the  experience  of  others. 


Chap.  XXII. 

TERMINOLOGY  OF  BOTANY.  SCIEXTIFIC  ]\  A31ES 
OF  PLANTS,  THEIR  NATURE  AND  VALUE  AS 
COMPARED  WITH   COMMON  NAMES. 

"  In  all  the  natural  sciences  it  is  necessary  to 
express,  with  the  greatest  possible  brevity  and  pre- 
cision, a  large  number  of  ideas  which  are  beyond 
the  resources  of  ordinary  language.     In  ordprthnt 


accuracy  and  uniformity  may  be  attained  in  de- 
scribing natural  objects,  and  that  the  langutige  of 
scientific  writers  may  be  exactly  comprehended," 
we  are  compelled  to  resorl  lo  the  use  ol' technical 
lerms.  In  adopting  a  technical  terminology  for 
a  science,  two  different  methods  maybe  pursued. 
1st.  We  may  take  those  words  in  common  use  which 
ap[)roach  nearest  in  meaning  to  that  which  is  re- 
quired, and  giving  to  them  a  strict  definition,  use 
ihem  afterwards  in  confl-rmity  with  that  dcfiiiiiion. 
2n(l.  We  may  invent  now  words,  or  adopt  words 
from  other  languages,  hrevery  instance  however 
we  must  define  our  terms,  and  never  lose  sight  of 
those  definitions.  In  Ibrmingthe  terminology  ofbot- 
any  boih  of  these  meihods  have  been  pursued. 
Those  common  words  which  from  their  nature  are 
definite  is  their  siirnificaiion,  such  as  the  numerals, 
the  words  opposite,  alternate  &c.  have  all  been  ad- 
opted without  any  modification  ol  meaning,  and  on 
that  account  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  tech- 
nical terms.  Other  common  words  which  have 
not  a  very  acurately  defined  meaning,  have  been 
adopted  after  giving  to  thf>m  a  technical  definiiion. 
Of  this  character  are  the  words,  hairy,  linear, 
lanceolate  &c.  Others  again,  have  been  tnken 
from  other  languages  ;  principally  irom  the  Latin, 
and  in  their  adoption,  respect  has  been  had  in  every 
instance  to  their  original  meaning  ; — Of  this  char- 
acter are  the  words  cordate,  renilbrm,  auricular, 
nectary  &c.  Without  going  into  an  exammation 
ofthe  reasons  why  each  of  these  methods  has  been 
adopted,  or  the  extent  to  which  each  of  them  has 
been  pursued,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
in  these  ways  a  terminology  has  been  gradually 
formed  for  Botany,  which  whilst  it  presents  but 
lew  real  difficulties  to  the  student,  more  especially 
to  the  student  (amiliar  with  the  latin  language,  it 
possesses  all  that  acuracy  and  definiteness  which 
are  so  essential  to  scientific  language.  It  is  true, 
that  at  the  outset,  the  array  of  technical  terms 
which  meets  the  eye  of  the  tyro  in  botany,  may 
lead  to  the  belief  that  in  their  acquisition  he  will 
have  difficulties  of  no  common  magnitude  to  over- 
come, but  if  he  will  set  about  the  work  in  earnest, 
he  will  soon  find  that  these  difficulties,  like  many 
others,  "loom  largest  at  a  distance."  There  are 
not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  technical  terms  in  very 
common  use,  and  as  for  the  others  which  occur  on- 
ly occasionally,  their  meaning  can  be.  learned  from 
any  botanical  dictionary,  when  they  are  met  wilh, 
and  need  not  he  placed  as  a  burden  on  the  mernory. 
Where  we  have  to  speak  of  so  great  a  number 
of  individual  objects  as  are  presented  in  the  ve- 
setable  kingdom,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
have  some  name  by  which  to  desitrnate.  not  each 
individual,  but  each  species  of  individuals.  These 
names  must  not  be  long,  or  they  will  prove  very- 
inconvenient  in  use  ;  and  yet  they  must  be  entirely 
disiinct  from  each  other,  or  they  will  lead  to  con- 
fusion, and  in  either  case  they  will  prove  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  the  proorress  of  science.  The 
system  of  nomenclature  now  in  use  amonfr  botan- 
ists is  one  first  proposed  by  Linnfrus.  "Linnasus 
proposed  that  the  name  of  every  plant  shoiilii  con- 
sist of  two  words;  one  designating  its  cenus,  the 
other  its  species.  The  first  is  termed  the  generic 
name,  and  is  always  a  substantive  ;  the  second  is 
the  specific  name,  and  is  usually  an  adjective." 
At  the  same  time  *hat  he  proposed  this  system  of 
nomenclature,  hft  srave  a  number  of  rules  to  be  ob- 
sprved  in   the  application  of  these  nnmcs,  which 
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liave  generally  been  alienJed  to  by  Bucceejing  bo- 
tanists. 

Tlie  mogt  important  of  these  rules  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 1st.  Generic  and  specifii- names  n)ust  be 
of  Greek  or  Laliri  origin,  and  phould  always  be 
written  in  Latin.  This  rule  lias  not  always  been 
strictly  observed.  2iid.  The  best  generic  names 
are  those  whicii  in(hcaie  some  obvious  peculiarity 
of  the  genus;  either  as  to  liie  situation  in  which 
it  grows,  as  arenaria,  a  plant  that,  grows  princi- 
pally in  sandy  places ;  or  such  as  mark  the  boiaui- 
cal  characters,  as  slreptopus,  a  plant  ihe  peduncles 
of  which  are  lietit  iii  a  remarkable  ni.iimer,  hemi- 
anihus,  a  plant  whose  corolla  is  apparently  clefi  or 
halved.  3.'il.  Genera  may  son)eiiuies  be  dedicated 
to  persons  wlio  have  distinguishi^d  themselves  in 
the  science,  ilius,  iinnea,  mecklenbergia,  elliotiia, 
&c.  4lh.  Specific  names  siiould  be  (braied  on 
similar  principles  with  those  of  genera,  only  that 
more  latitude  is  allowable  in  some  respects.  They 
should  if  possible  be  Iramed  so  as  lo  express  some 
(hstintruishing  mark  of"  a  species,  or  some  strikinij 
peculiarity  in  appearance,  or  to  denote  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  the  plant  naturally  grows. 
Viola  palniata,  and  pubescens  are  examples  of  the 
first  kind,  v.  blanda  and  debilis  of  the  second,  and 
V.  palustris  of  the  third.  Comparative  appella- 
tions may  often  be  [jroperly  applied,  such  as  vi')la 
primulafolia,  qnerciis  olivaforwis,  or  to  indicate  a 
gf^nera!  resemblance,  as  hypericum  ascyrnides,  ane- 
mone thalidroides  thaliclrum  nnemonoides.  5th. 
Specific  names  mav  he  derived  from  the  country 
the  plant  inhabits.  In>leed  alarcje  portion  of  North 
American  plants  bear  the  name  of  Viruiniaiia, 
Canadensis,  or  Americana.  6ih.  The  names  firsi 
published,  whether  of  genera  or  species,  aie  al- 
ways lo  be  adopted,  even  in  preference  to  much 
better  ones,  unless  the  Ibrmer  are  absolutely  in 
contradiction  to  universally  received  ridea.  In  fra- 
ming new  names  it  is  desirable  that  the  above 
rules  of  Linna=!us  should  always  be  observed. 

As  many  persons  are  disposed  to  undervalue 
the  scientific  nomenclature  of  plants,  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  in  this  place  to  make  a  remark  or 
two  respectinir  'his  n)iilier.  If  we  refuse  to  use 
liiese  names,  the  only  alternative  which  is  left  us, 
is  to  make  use  of  what  are  called  the  common 
names  of  plants,  'i'o  sticli  a  course  there  are  se- 
veral very  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place, 
the  great  majority  of  plants  have  no  common 
names,  at  least  such  is  the  case  in  every  part  of 
our  country.  In  Virginia,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
among  wild  plants,  has  a  common  name  b_v  which 
it  is  ireuerally  known.  Then  in  ddlerent  parts  of 
the  country,  the  same  plant  is  frequently  known 
by  different  names,  and  what  is  still  worse.  diH'er- 
ent  plants  are  (requently  known  by  the  same 
name.  But  even  supposing  that  these  difficulties 
were  removed,  and  that  we  had  a  complete  set  ot 
common  English  names  for  plants;  those  names 
would  not  be  understood  in  France  or  Germany, 
and  in  each  of  these  countries  another  set  would 
be  in  common  use  which  would  be  entirely  unin- 
teliiirible  to  us,  so  that  the  observations  of  the  bo- 
tanist or  agriculturist  of  one  country  would  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  sealed  book  to  those  of  every  other. 

None  of  these  objections  will  appiv  to  the  no- 
menclature in  use  among  botanists.  Names  have 
been  given  to  all  known  plants,  and  new  plants  as 
soon  as  discovered  are  named;  these  names  are  the 
same  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  no  instance 


is  the  same  name  given  to  different  plants.  It  is 
true  that  ihc  learner  meets  with  some  difHcultieiS 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  names,  but  yet 
on  the  whole  no  greater  difliculty  than  he  would 
have  to  encounter  in  acquiring  an  equal  number 
of  what  are  called  common  names.  At  (he  pre- 
sent time,  this  nomenclature  has  been  so  long  and 
so  irenerally  in  use  amonii  botanists  and  scientific 
agriculturists,  that  any  change,  even  if  there  were 
reasons  for  desiring  a  change,  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  unless  we  will  take  the  labor  of  mas- 
teriiijr  it,  much  of  tliat  which  has  been  written 
both  oil  botany  and  agticuliure  will  remain  Ibrever 
beyoiiil  our  reach.  As  an  instance  in  point,  I  may 
mention  the  "  account  of  a  series  of  experiments 
on  different  grasses"  given  in  the  appendix  to 
'  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry.'  The  informa- 
tion contained  in  that  paper  is  of  the  very  kind 
which  it  is  most  Important,  the  practical  agricultu- 
rist [whose  attention  is  turned  to  the  cultivation  of 
grasses]  should  have.  And  yet  without  a  know- 
ledge of'  the  botanical  names  of  plants,  it  might 
almost  as  well  be  so  many  blank  pages.  It  is  true 
that  the  common  English  names  are  given,  but 
unfortunately  for  us,  the  common  names  which 
are  in  use  in  this  country  are  entirely  difTcrent. 
To  mention  but  one  instance,  and  tliat  of  one  of 
the  most  common  and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  grasses  ;  the  phhum  pratense,  the  common 
name  given  in  the  paper  referred  to  is  meadow- 
cat's  tail  grass,  aad  this  no  doubt  is  the  common 
name  in  England.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  this  grtiss  is  called  timothy,  in  other  parts  it 
iscalled  herds-grass;  whilst  the  grass  called  herds- 
grass  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent grass.  With  this  instance  before  us,  we  may 
see  the  true  reason  why  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments of  different  farmers,  particularly  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  comparative  value  of  the  grasses, 
are  so  discordant.  Different  farmers  have  called 
the  same  grass  by  different  names,  or  different 
grasses  in'  the  same  name,  and  thus  have  been 
experimenting  on  very  different  things.  In  such 
circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  thai  their  conclu- 
sions are  at  variance  with  each  other. 


Chap.  XXIII. 

SYSTKMATXC  CLASSIFICATIOIV  OF  PLANTS.  AR- 
TIFICIAL AlVn  NATURAL  SYSTE3I.  COMPAU- 
ATIVB  MERITS  OF  THE  TWO. 

Besides  a  scientific  terminology  and  nomencla- 
ture for  plants,  a  systematic  classification  of  them 
is  necessary,  in  order  that  our  knowledge  of  their 
peculiarities  in  structure,  in  habit,  or  in  use,  may 
be  presenied  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  easily  ac- 
quired or  easily  retained.  Whf'n  the  simple  fact 
is  stated,  that  more  tlian  80,000  species  of  plants 
are  now  known  to  botanists,  this  necessity  will  be 
at  once  apparent.  The  full  exposition  of  system- 
atic classification  belongs  properly  to  systematic 
botany,  and  not  to  vegetable  physiology  ;  but  yet 
as  I  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  refijr  to  classes 
and  orders  of  plants,  in  the  preceding  parts  of  (his 
es?ay,  !  should  feel  that  I  was  leaving  my  work 
incomplete,  should  I  fiiil  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
ilie  two  systems  of  classification  in  common  use 
at  the  [iresent  day. 

These  two  eystems  are  common!}' distinguished 
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as  the  nrtificiul  system  and  the  natural  one.  The  1  men  ami  piriiil  hail  been  a==certaine(!,  Linnieus  con- 
Ibrnier  is  sometimes  called  the  Lmniean  system,  ceived  the  plan  oi'aclassihcaiion  ot  |)lanls,  lounded 
lioni  liie  numeof  its  inventor,  and  someiim'es  al^o  upon  pecuiiariiies  iu  these^jiigan-^,  in  number,  sit- 
the  sexual  system,  lor  a  reason  wnich  will  be  ap- 1  ualioii,  connexion,  &c.  This  he  aliervvaids  ac- 
parent  alier  examining  it.  This  system  is  so  ex- j  comph^hed  and  presented  to  the  world  m  his 
ceedin'Hy  sim))!e   and   easily  understood,   that   il    '  Species  Plantarum.' 

has,  n-om  the  first,  been  deservedly  popular  with  A  ijood  idea  of  this  system  wdl  be  obtained  by 
botanists,  and  has  prevailed  to  t  lie  exclusion  of  all  I  examininif;  the  lollowinj^;  synoptical  view  ot  it,  ex- 
otheis.     Soon  alter  tlie  dili'erent  offices  of  the  sia-ltracted  from  Gray's  Botany. 
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From  an  inspection  of  ihe  fbretroincj  synopti- 
cal viewoI'Linnieus'syslem  orciassitication,  it  will 
he  seen  that,  the  first  eleven  classes  are  charac- 
terized b_v  the  number  ol'  tiie  stamens,  those  sta- 
mens beinj;  tlisconnectpcl  with  each  other,  and  6l' 
equal  !en<i;th  ;  the  two  succeeding  classes,  viz.  the 
12ih  and  13  derive  their  characters  Irom  the  num- 
ber and  insertion  of  the  stamens;  the  next  two 
classes,  the  14th  and  loth  are  based  upon  the  num- 
ber and  relative  len;ith  of  the  stamens  ;  the  next 
lour  classes,  the  I61I1,  I7th,  18th  and  19lh  upon 
the  connexion  of  the  stamens  with  e;ich  other; 
the  next  class,  viz.  the  20th  is  founded  on  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  stamens  to  the  pistil ;  the  iie.xt  three 
classes,  the  21st,  22nd  and  23rd  are  characterized 
by  the  stamens  and  pistils  frrowing  in  different 
flowers,  either  upon  the  same  or  upon  different 
plants;  and  the  remaining  class,  the  24ih,  includes 
all  those  plants  whose  flowers  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  have  no  evident  stamens  and  pistils;  of  this 
character  are  the  ferns,  mosses,  &c.  In  order  to 
determine  the  Litma'an  class  of  any  plant,  all  that 
is  ne(;essary  is  simply  to  examine  its  stamens  in 
the  particulars  referred  to.  The  subdivision  ol" 
these  classes  into  orders  is  generally  based  upon 
some  peculiarity  in  either  the  Btamens  or  the  pis- 
tils, characteristics  taken  from  the  stamens  being 
used  where  they  are  not  necessary  in  determming 
the  class.  There  are  however  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule;  viz.  the  orders  of  the  14th 
class  are  based  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
covering  to  the  seed,  those  of  the  15th  class  upon 
the  shape  of  the  seed-pod,  and  those  of  the  24th 
class  are  truly  natural  orders,  and  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  properly  parts  of  an  artificial  sys- 
tem. 

"  The  object  proposed  by  the  natural  system  is 
to  bring  together  in  groups  those  plants  which 
most  resemble  each  other,  not  in  a  single  charac-  j 
ter  only,  but  in  every  essential  point  ;  so  that  a 
knowledge  of  any  one  individual  of  a  group,  will 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  structure,  habits,  and 
general  properties  of  the  whole.  The  subordinate 
groups  being  combined  into  larger  assemblages,  and 
these  again  into  still  more  comprehensive  divisions, 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is  at  length  embraced 
in  the  general  classification.  Thus,  the  genera  are 
groups  of  kindred  species,  the  orders  are  assem- 
blages of  kindred  genera,  the  classes  and  sub- 
classes are  still  larger  assemblages,  embracing  or- 
ders, agreeing  with  each  other  in  certain  general 
and  important  particulars."  In  arranging  plants 
according  to  such  a  system  as  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  in  review  every  separate  origan,  and  not  to 
confine  our  attention  to  a  single  class  of  organs, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Linnroan  system  ;  and  besides 
this,  we  must  determine  respecting  the  relative 
value  of  the  characters  afforded  by  each  class  of 
organs  ;  as  a  plant  will  be  found  to  agree  in  some 
of  its  characters  with  one  family  of  plants,  and  in 
others  perhaps  equally  numerous,  with  an  entire- 
ly different  family.  It  is  from  this  last'  mentioned 
source  that  the  principal  difficulties  arise  in  giving 
to  plants  a  natural  arrangement. 

And  here,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  devote 
a  little  space  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  characters  afforded  liy 
t  le  different  organs  of  plants,  as  it  will  give  us, 
not  only  a  fuller  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  na- 
tiiral  system,  but  also  a  bolter  idea  of  what  obser- 
vation has  taught  the  botanist,  must  be  considered 


as  permanent  in  the  structure  of  a  plant,  and  of 
course  in  what  particulars  it  will  be  impossible  by 
any  artificial  means  to  alter  or  improve  it.  And 
here,  i  shall  draw  my  information  jirinciiially  from 
the  chapter  on  classification  in  Gray's  Elements  of 
Botany,  a  work  to  which  f  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  refer  in  tlie  foregoing  parts  of'  this 
essay. 

Every  organic  peculiarity  in  which  plants  difler 
or  agree  amonif  themselves,  is  considered  by  the 
botanist  as  a  character.  In  determining  respect- 
ing the  relative  attention  which  should  be  paid  to 
each,  their  permanence  is  one  of  the  first  things 
inquired  into,  those  which  are  most  permanent, 
being  of  the  highest  value  ;  and  those  which  are 
most  variable,  of  the  lowest.  Thus  the  seed-ves- 
sel and  the  seed  being  produced  year  after  year 
without  any  perceptible  variation  except  in  size, 
they  furnish  constant  and  permanent  characters, 
but  the  color  of  the  ffowers,  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  whether  smooth  or  hairy,  the  height  of  the 
stem,  &c.,  being  liable  to  great  changes,  much 
less  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them  as  dis- 
tinctive characters.  The  highest  character  pre- 
sented by  any  organ  is  drawn  from  a  consideration 
of  its  presence  or  absence;  thus  the  two  great 
classes  of  flowering  and  flowerless  plants  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  or  absence  of  flowers. 
The  characters  next  in  importance  are  those  fur- 
nished by  the  position  or  arrangement  of  any  class 
of  organs  ;  thus  the  two  great  groups  into  which 
flowering  plants  are  divided  are  distinguished  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  cellular  and  vascular  tis- 
sues ;  the  first  [exogen^e]  having  the  vascular  tis- 
sue arranged  in  concentric  cylinders,  around  a 
common  axis,  the  pith  ;  and  the  second  [endoge- 
na?]  having  this  tissue  disposed  in  bundles  and  not 
in  cylinders.  Characters  drawn  from  the  form, 
connexion,  relative  lencrth  and  relative  number  of 
organs,  are  next  in  importance,  such  as  the  num- 
ber of  stamens,  pistils,  seeds,  &c.  The  abun- 
dance of  any  tissue,  intensity  of  color  or  odor,  the 
degree  of  pubescence,  &c.  are  all  characters  of 
the  lowest  rank,  being  of  themselves  insufficient 
to  distinguish  species. 

The  root  furnishes  fewer  characters  than  any 
other  organ,  the  subterranean  modifications  of  the 
stem,  such  as  bulks,  tubers,  &c.  are  of  more  im- 
portance, but  even  as  respects  these,  we  often  find 
plants  v/iiich  should  evidently  belong  to  the  same 
natural  tiimily  differing  from  each  other. 

The  stem  in  its  ordinary  modifications,  furnishes 
numerous  characters  of  great  importance.  Its 
structure,  whether  exogenous  or  endogenous,  dis- 
tiniruis-hes  the  two  sub-classes  of  fiowering  plants 
from  each  other,  as  has  been  already  remarked. 
The  natural  order  of  grasses  are  distinguished  by 
liaving  cylindrical  and  hollow  stems,  closed  at  the 
joints.  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of 
labiata;,  which  the  garden  sage  (salvia  officinalis) 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  example,  have  in  almost 
every  instance  square  stems.  All  the  plants  of 
Ihe  Carolina  allspice  tribe  (calycanthcce)  have 
stems  with  four  imperfect  centres  of  growth,  on 
the  outside  of  the  ordinary  concentric  circles  of 
wood. 

Leaves  aflbnl  a  great  variety  oi  characters  of 
difierent  dcirrees  ol'  importance.  The  outline  or 
figure  of  leaves  \a  much  more  variable,  and  of 
course,  of  much  less  inqjorlauce  than  their  ar- 
rangement on  (he  stem.     All  Labiate  plants  have 
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opposite  leav'ies,  vvliilst  those  of  the  ranunculus  or 
buller-oAip  tribe.  !iave~  as  cofisuintly  alternate' 
Jeaves.v  As  to  connejrion  wiih  ihe  stem,  it'is  ob- 
perval^Ip  tJvai  the  icayes'bl'enLiiOi.rens  never  se.pi;irak>, 
by  till  articulation,  bu,t  decay  ^withqut  lailing; 
whilst  a  true  joiijt  fe  jbrmed,,  soo'ile^  or  latter,  in  all 
exoiTji^nous  planJs.  Cliai'aclers  oi'^frreat  importance 
are  rurnished  bj  tlie  numuer  iti'  wiiJch  the  veins 
of  leaves  ai-earranire'l.  TUufvthe  j^oard.  tribe.  e:>^- 
hibit  (hfe  •raili,aied  iijuii)  oCyeifting,  il^e  fiiuentacece 
[ex.  oak]  th'e^  it^at her- veined  (twni,  and  the  myr- 
tle tribe  is  diislinijuisbed  by  the  presencie  of"  an  -io- 
ira-marginaLvein,  fbrmed  by  the  confluence  oftiie 
veinletsjjjst  withiri  l4ie  margin."     .        '    ■* 

Among  the  floral  org.ans!,  the  pistil  aflords  more 
important  characlefs  than  any  other.  Botanists 
always  notice,-  whether  tliis  orsran  be  inlerior 
or  superior,  or,  in  other  words,  :)dherent  to  the  calyx 
or  free  from  such  adhesion.*  Careful  attention  is 
also  paid  to  the  stnir.ture  of  this  orfjan,  particular- 
ly to  the  number  ofcarirels  of  which  it  Consists. 

Thefriuit  beinfj  liic  ^ipene"d,pistij,  the  characters 
itafl'ords  are  ofnearl.3''t'he  sarrie  yahje  ag those  of 
that  organ;  and  se;^^e,rctl  addjti'or)_al  o^ies  arejaffbrded 
by  the  texture  anil  dehiscence  or  indehiscence  o! 
tiie  pericarpi  The  tcxtfjre  of  the  {rui't  rarely  fur- 
nishes unexceptionable'  orJiiuU  ch-ara'c^jQr^,  sjnae 
membranous,  jyoody,  flegby  Jtnd  ii;)erry-!iij:e  .Iruiti? 
are  sometimes  fouiid  f)i\  tlife  sanie  family,  and  'evtn 
in  the  same  genu.=;  it  howf^yj^r  usually  afi"ord«  ^ood 
generic  characters',  if  we  maiie  •allowtfiice  for  oc- 
casional exceptions.  .'  '    *  .  », 

The  sect',  wliich  ilniies.  in  itself  the  characters 
of  reproducfio.n'  and"  of  .ve'geljition,  affords  nriQre 
important  characters  than  any  o'her  orojan.  ■■The 
presence  or  absence  of  gibumen  .is,  wjth  eprae 
qualifications,  a  mpst  ia^,portant.diar,acfer  fbrdi?*- 
tiiigui.shing  order,s.'  The  texture  of  the»albumen, 
when  this  substance  is  present,  is  al^o  tal<en  into 
account.  Thus  it  is  oily  in  the  poppy  ttibe,  mealy 
in  the  buck-wheat  tribe,  in'Traminea?,  &c.,' horny 
in  the  umbellilera,  and  rununated  in  the  nutmeg 
tribe. 

The  embryo,  or  miniature  plant  contained  within 
the  seed,  is  liaund  to  aflo'rd  characters  of  the 
highest  importance.  Its  presence  distinguishes 
flowering  froiu  flowcrless  plants  ;  the  want  of  one 
cotyledon  distinguishes  exogenous  from  endoge- 
nous plants  ;  and  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
albumen  distinguishes  graminefc  from  cypcracea?. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  characters  afforded  by 
the  embryo  are  ofien  minute  and  somewhat  diffi- 
cult of  observation  ;  hut  their  constancy  renders 
them  extremely  useful. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  become  f^imiliar 
with  a  lari^e  number  of  plants,  and  not  group  them 
together,  in  accordance  with  certain  observed  re- 
semblances. Evidence  that  the  mind  naturally 
goes  through  with  such  an  operation,  is  afforded 
in  the  names  which  are  frequently  given  to  wild 
plants  ;  thus,  there  is  a  very  common  wild  plant, 
called  partridge  pea;  this  name  it  doubtless  re- 
ceived from  a  resemblance  observed  between  it 
and  the  garden  pea  ;  but  whereia  does  this  resem- 
blance consist'?  Perhaps  few,  whose  attention 
has  not  been  particularly  drawn  to  this  subject, 
could  at  once  tell.  They  have  observed  a  general 
resemblance,  and  there  their  observation  has  slop- 
ped. In  this. particular  instance,  the  resemblance 
is  not  in  the  shape  or  texture  of  the  leaves,  nor  in 
the  general  character  of  the  etem,  lor  in  theee  par- 
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ticulars  the  two  plants  in  question  differ  widely 
(rpiji.each  other,  hut  in  the  form  of  the  flower  and 
in  the  character  of"  their  seed.  The  violet  also 
resembles  tl%e  garden  pea  in  the  general  shape  of" 
its  flou>er,  and  in  its  stem  and  leaves  it  is  as  much 
like  that  plant  as  the  partridge  pea  is  ;  and  yet  no 
one  would  think  of  classing  the  violet  and  pea  in 
the  ^afj.)e  family,  because  its  seed  and  seed  vessel 
difl'erso  much  from  those  of  ihe  pea.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject df  the  botanist,  in  forming  a  natural  classifica- 
tion\of  plants,  lo  lay  hold  of  these  observed  re- 
sembl<*.nces,  inquire  fnto.  their  nature,  and  to  ar- 
ralige  (ilants  according  to  them. 

'*  The  object  of  the  artificial  method  is  merely 
to  furnish  the  means  of  readily  recognizing  indi- 
viduals, and  arriving  at  their  names  ;  the  natural 
method,  with  this  object  also  in  view,  proposes 
moreover  to  arrange  plants  so  that  those  most  re- 
seulbling  each  other  in  all  important  particulars 
ehall  stand  side  by  side,  and  form  groups  by  them- 
selves ;  which  groups  are  also  to  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  mutual  affinities  into  larger  groups, 
and  these  again:inlo  still  larger;  afl  of  which  are 
to  be  disposed  in, the  order  of  nature.  This  me- 
thod accordingly,  if'perfectly  carried  out,  must  ex- 
press both  tixip  nem-  and  remote  relations  establish- 
ed,by  nature  berween  the  individuals  of  the  vege- 
•table  kmgd^qali.  An  artificial  method  is  easily  con- 
trivedn  as  if  tjrajrbp  founded-  on  thf  diversities  of 
Jovm,  &c'j  presented  by  one  or  two  organs  ;  its 
a^-)pJicffiit)n  requiring  nothing  more  than  a  know- 
ledge qf  structure  sufficient  for  the  observation  of 
-these  diversities.  On  .the  other  hand  t'ie  natural 
method,  (for  there  can  be  luit  one,)  is  not  contrived, 
but  discovered  ;  ;md  ;!s  it  expresses  the  aflinities 
and  analogies  imprinted  hj'- nature  upon  the  mem- 
ber.^ of  the  vegetable  kiuirdom,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  wholly  perfected  until  all  existing  plants  are 
discovered,  and  properly  described  and  arranired." 

The  principal  advantage  possessed  by  the  Lin- 
nipan  artificial  system  is  its  extreme  simplicity,  and 
the  consequent  ease  with  which  it  enables  the  tyro 
in  botany  to  ascertain  the  name  of  any  plant. 
But  there  are  some  very  serious  objections  to  this 
system.  One  is,  that  in  many  instances  it  widely 
separates  kindred  plants;  and  as  frequently  brings 
togetlter,  those  wholly  unlike  each  other  in  struc- 
ture, appearance,  properties,  and  indeed  in  every 
particular  excepting  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  their  stamens  and  pistils.  Thus  whilst  th.e 
mint  balm,  horehound,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
mint  tribe,  are  placed  in  the  class  didynaniia, 
sage,  the  water  horehound,  the  horse  mint  &c, 
plants  universal!}^  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
same  tribe,  as  their  popular  names  denote,  and 
agreeing  with  the  others  in  every  particular  except 
in  having  but  two  stamens,  are  arranced  in  the 
class  piandria.  On  the  other  hand,  what  resem- 
blance can,  be  traced  between  the  lilly  and  ti;e 
bullrush,  the  cucumber  and  the  pine,  except  in 
thesingle.particular  of  the  ntmiber  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  stamens  and  pistils?  A  second  ob- 
jection is,  that  ver_v  perplexing  difhculties  ofien 
meet  the'student,  arising  from  the  irrei^ularity  in 
the  number  of  stamens,  styles  &c.  in  the  several 
speci,es  of  a  genus,  or  in  different  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  or  sometimes  even  in  different 
flowers  of  the  same  individual.  Thus,  the  greater 
part  ol"the  species  Stellaria  have  10  stamens,  and 
JjLima?us  accordingly  placed  the  genus  m  the  class 
decandria;  but  the  common  chicUvveed,  [S  media,} 
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the  species  which  of  all  others  ihe  student  will 
probably  first  have  occasion  to  examine,  has  Usu- 
ally five,  often  ihree.  and  very  rareiy,as.  many  as 
ten.  This  difliculty  is  not  one  of  very  uncommon 
occurrence,  as  will  be  evident  ii-om  the  fact  thati 
out  of  274  genera,  the  whole  numier  of  Common 
North  American  genera  embraced  in  the  first 
10  classes  of  thearnficial  system,  78  genera  con^ 
lain  species  which  are  unilbrmly  on  commonly 
at  variance  with  the  class  or  order  to  which  they 
are  referred. 

Neither  of  these  objections  cdn  be  urged  against 
the  natural  method;  it  is  the  very  object  of  that 
method  to  arrange  plants  according  to  their  mutu- 
al allinities,  and  if  in  any  instance  plants  which  do 
not  resemble  eaclV  other  have  been  placed  lo- 
irether,  in  that  particular  there  has  been  a  depar- 
ture from  a  strict  natural  method,  and  a  departure 
loo,  which  the  future  labors  of  the  botanist  will 
correct.  The  greatest  olyectiot^  to  the  natural 
system  is  its  necessary  complexity;  and  this  is  an 
objection  which  can  by  no  possible  means  be  re- 
moved. Yet  the  difliculty  arising  from  this  source 
is  not  as  great  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 
It  must  be  conlessed  that  where  the  object  of  the 
eludent  is  simply  to  learn  the  name  of  a  [)lant,  and 
where  he  has  not  much  time  to  devote  to  botan- 
ical studies,  the  Linniean  system  is  to  be  preferred; 
but  where  it  is  his  object  to  make  the  nature  and 
structure  of  plants  his  study,  to  acquire  an  insight 
into  the  curious  mechanism  of  vegetal ioy,  and  he 
has  time  (o  devote  to  the  study,  Che  natural  me- 
thod isiucomparably  the  best. 


(To  be  continued) 


ON  MAXUllKS. 

,  Pi'om  tlie  Hdijitjargh  r^riiicis'  Magazine. 

Sir, — TlieTpll'owing  reniai'Us  are  on  fin  iippctr- 
tant  subject,  and,  il'-liiey  can,  with  ]iro|)riety,  be 
inserted  in  your  useful  miscellany,  I  um  con- 
vinced they  wdl  do  some  general  good,  both  to 
agriculture  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

'No  article  in  husbandry  and  gardening  is  of 
more  consequence  than  manure.  The  labors  of 
the  cultivator  and  the  researches  of  the  naturalist, 
are  more  less  advantageous  to  a  district,  according, 
as  abundant  supplies  of  manure  can  or  carmot 
be  obtained.  The  sources  whence  this  substance 
can  be  drawn  are  limited  by  nature,  and  by  vari- 
ous circumstances.  The  chief  supply  is  iioni  cat- 
tle ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  quantity  of 
these  commensurate  with  the  improvements  by 
which  husbandry  could  otherwise  be  advanced, 
manure  is  evidently  a  most  important  desideratum 
in  every  district. 

The  process  of  nature  in  preserving  the  balance 
betwixt  animal  and  vegetable  existences  is  wonder- 
ful. The  lormer  inhale  the  eiiluvia  with  grateful 
and  salutary  sensations  which  the  latter  throw  off; 
and  they  derive  health  as  well  as  nourishment 
trom  their  productions.  ,The  latter  receive  their 
support  and  their  salutary  influence  from  the  ex- 
uvia;  of  tJie  lormer,  and  are  more  or  less  vigorous 
according  as  al)UMdance  of  these  are  supplied.  To 
both  classes  of  existences  it  is  an  utlvantage  to  be 
relieved  of  their  fruits;  and  to  both,  culture  and 
cleanliness  are  peculiarly  salutary. 
But  this  invaluable  species  of  manure  is,  to  our 


fastidious  sensations,so  loathsume,lhal  we  as  speed- 
ily as^jossible  banish  il  from  our  sicht.  When  men 
were  scattered  over  extensive  fields,  this  was  nat- 
ural and  useful ;  bm,  when  closely  penned  toge- 
ther in  cities,thesame  art  that  preserves  them  there, 
and  regulates  the  motion  of  all  iheir  natural  pro- 
pensities, must  be  exercised  in  relieving  them  from 
this  disagreeable  feeling.  As  things  are  managed 
ill  this  and  in  moat  other  large  cities,  human  ex- 
uviae are  indeed  put  out  of  sight,  but  that  is  all; 
for  nearly  their  whole  substance  ie  decomposed  in 
the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe;  and  the  remain- 
der, after  attaining  its  last  degree  of  loathsomeness, 
is  deliberately  carried  under  our  noses  to  that  situa- 
tion where  alone  it  can  be  got  quit  of  altoiiether. 

From  the  process  we  observe  going  tbrward  in 
the  country,  in  church-^ardsand  elsewhere,  where 
putrid  and  fijrmenting  substances  are  neutralized 
and  absorbed  without  noisomeness  and  without 
difficulty,  it  is  astonishing  that  a  similar  process 
should  not  have  been  instituted  at  home!  Two 
things  only  are  necessary, — to  have  no  unnecessary 
mixtureof  fluidity,  and  to  supersaturate  iheexuvitc 
with  ashes,  soil,  or  any  carbonaceous  matter.*  The 
fluid  part  of  exuviee  is  known  to  be  invaluable  in 
many  manufactures,  and  cannot  be  collected  in  suf- 
ficieiitquantities  fbrtheirpurposcs.  Thesweepings 
ofa  house, and  the  ashes  produced  in  thegrate,might 
without  any  other  assistance,  supersaturate  the  rest. 
But  for  the  attainment  of  health  and  cleanliness, 
no  one  surely  will  grudge  (when  it  is  necessary) 
the  trouble  of  getting  sand,  or  some  such  sub- 
stance, to  complete  this  supersaturation.  Our  ar- 
tists now  liend  their  genius  to  eveiy  improvement 
in  every  object.  ■  Can  an  article  of  furniture  for 
accomplishing  these  objects,  therefore,  be  consi- 
dered as  an  extraordinary  improvement? 

To  me  it  apjjeais  quite  practicable  to  collect  the 
whole  exuvifc  of  this  metrofiolis,  amounting  an- 
hually  to"  some  thousand  tons,  by  such  means  as  I 
shall  suggest.  The  hand  of  the  magistrate  might 
here,  as  in  roost  municipal  im|)rovetnents,  be  use- 
ful in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  superintendence 
of  this  matter;  but  individual  interest  would  after- 
wards, i  am  persuaded,  do  the  rest  ver}-  fully. 

I  would  propose  10  iiave  from  nvclve  to  twenty 
public  temples  of  Cloacina  erected  in  convenient 
situations,  and  each  under  the  superintendence  of 
its  owner  or  his  lessee.  I  think  these  temples 
ought  to  be  kept  clean,  bj^  supersaturating  and  re- 
moving every  thing  of  an  opposite  kind;  that  they 
ought  to  be  neat  and  commodious,  of  a  convenient 
form,  and  in  such  a  position,  that  they  should  either 
be  on  a  step,  or  be  a  half  siory  up;  that  the  reser- 
voirs should  be  built  round  with  ashlar,  and  floored, 
and  have  such  an  inclination  of  the  sides  as  to 
make  the  bottom  narrow,  which  bottom  ought  to 
incline  towards  the  back,  in  which  the  door,  or  fix- 
ture by  which  the  contents  are  to  be  removed, 
should  be  placed;  and,  the  bottom  being  suliiciently 
raised  above  the  ground  below,  the  cart  could  be 
carried  under  it.  A  few  motions  with  the  shovel 
would  by  this  means  discharge  the  contents  of 
of  the  reservoir  into  the  cart,  which  would  proceed 
through  lanes  and  by-paths  into  the  couotry. 

.In  order  to  collect  the  whole  exuvia?  of  a  neigh- 
borhood, I  would  make  this  distribution 'a  matter 
of  !a£>or  and  attention.  Every  rnoruing  at  an 
early  hour,  let  the  proprietor  of  the  ward  reservoir, 
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or  his  servant,  go  through  and  collect  the  domestic 
contents.  Those  ought  to  be  collected  in  eacji 
house  into  a  square  box,  with  a  lid,  in  a  supersa- 
turated stale,  whi-ch  box  the  lessee  would  carry  with 
liini,  leaving  another  for  the  use  ol'  the  next  day, 
with  a  quantity  of  saturating  matter,  as  ashes, 
dried  soil,  &c.  fie  might  also  collect  the  Huid  ex- 
uviae lor  the  benefit  ofthe  manulacturers,  in  a  sep- 
arate ]ar;  these  boxes  miirht  be  put  upon  his  barrow 
below,  by  which  he  might  carry  liiem  into  the 
ward  deposite,  emptymg  each  box  therein  by  a  side 
door,  taking  care,  however,  to  supersaturate  the 
whole.  '  '    .    ' 

As  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  and  olher  rub- 
bish might  not  be  suliiQient  ibr  all  this  siipersatu- 
ration,  the  carts  that  carried  oli"  the  rubbish  might, 
in  coming  in  li-oin  the  country,  bring  a  quantity  of 
the  niaiter  necessary  iar  this  purpose,  which  could 
be  distributed  about  the  ward  in  the  morning  by 
the  proprietor  or  his  servant  in  the  retOrne-Q  box. 
It  would  be  proper  to  begin  with  carefully  cover- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  top  of  the  con- 
tents also,  in  like  manner,  should  be  covered  with 
equal  care. 

The  great  difficulty  to  overcome  is,  to  make  this 
a  work'  that  persons  can  go  about  without  difficulty 
or  dissrust.  Nothing  but  supersaturation  can  pre- 1 
vent  the  last,  and  th»  due  system  of  police  the  I 
first.  Penalities  for  throwing  exuviae  out  of  the 
windows,  and  certain  immunities  secured  to  the 
proprietor  or  lessee  of  these  temples,  are  neces- 
sary. But  were  the  work  once  keeuly  setaguing, 
a  variety  of  improvements  might  succeed  ;  and 
the  bu>iness,  like  many  others  of  those  that 
were  from  the  first  disagreeable,  might  be  clothe  i 
with  decency,  and  even,  in  course  of  lime,  with  not 
unseetnly  flowers  and  ornaments. 

I  beg  pardon  lor  being  so  minute;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  any  advantage  withoitt  this;  for 
as  people  recoil  Irom  this  subject  as  a  thmg  unfit 
for  notice,  they  must  be  convinced,  not  only  of  its 
expediency,  but  also  of  its  practicability. 

I  shall  conclude  with  just  noticing  that  were 
the  system,  above  recommended,  adopted  through- 
out the  kingdom,  many  thousand  acres  of  ground 
would  be  made  of  double  their  present  value. 
Many  thousand  invaluable  plants,  now  rare,  would 
be  produced  in  our  gardens;  the  atmosphere  of  our 
towns  and  streets  would  be  purified;  and  numbers  of 
people  not  only  supplied  with  labor,  but  with  la- 
bor of  the  most  productive  kind  to  the  kingdom. 

GJjAUCCTS. 

Edinburgh,  19.  May,  1809. 


ON  HUMAN  EXUVI^  AND  SOIL-HOLES. 

From  the  Edinljurgli  Farmers'  Magazine. 

(S/r, — In  adding  to  the  hints  of  your  correspon- 
fden  Glaucus,  in  last  number,  I  do  not  think  il 
necessary  to  follow  him  in  his  sort  of  half  apology 
for  commenting  on  stercoraceous  subjects.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  readers  of 
Ihe  Farmer's  Magazine  will  regard  any  discus- 
sion as  repulsive  which  is  connected  with  the  im- 
pro"ement  of  their  art;  and,  in  truth,  none  but  the 
'nasty  ideas'  of  'nice  people'  will  ever  find  any 
thing  repellent  in  discussions  (with  due  periphrasis, 
to  be  sure)  connected  with  the  Cloacinean  goddess. 
This  letter   then,   sir,  (not   to   offend  your  more 


squeamish  readers  with  calling  things  by  their 
right  names),  will  treat  of  human  exuvicn  and  soil- 
holes. 

Ideas  similar  to  those  which  have  been  urged 
by  Glaucus,  and  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  one  of  your 
early.  Voiunies,  relative  to  the  importance  of  col- 
lecting these  exuviae  more  carefully,  have  olten 
struck  me.  Thtj/e  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  an- 
nual ejedamenta  of  an  individual,  if  properly  ap- 
plied to  an  acre,  of  soil  tVaniing  manure,  would 
enable  it  to  produce  a  quarter  more  ol"  grain  of 
any  kind,  than. without  tliis  application;  but,  to  be 
within  the  mark,  let  us  say  one  f()urth  of  this,  or 
two  bushels;  the  value  of  which  we  will  call  ten 
shillings.  The  amount,  then,  to  which,  by  this 
applrcation,  the  national  vvealih  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  capable  of  being  annually  extended,  is, 
in  the  whole  empire,  no  less  than  eight  millions 
of  pounds.  Now,  what  proportion  of  this  manure 
may  we  conjecture  to  be  at  present  profitably  ap- 
plied? In  the  country,  doubtless,  the  greater  part, 
and  in  many  large  towns  a  partial  proportion.  But, 
in  some  of  our  populous  cities,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  nine  tenths  ol  this  manure  is  utterly 
wasted.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed, 
that  not  more  than  one  half  is  profitably  applied. 
By  this  neglect,  therefore,  a  national  loss  of  foui' 
millions  is  anually,  sustained.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  to  inquire  how  this  may  be  avoitled,  even 
though  at  ihe  risk  of  turning  the  stontachs  of  some 
ov'er  nice  readers? 

The  first  question  to  be  resolved,  is,  in  what 
way  are  the  human  exnvige  of  your  great  cities 
wasted?  Generally,  ofcouri^e,  by  being  conveyed 
ii^to  the  common- sevrers,  and  fi-om.  fhence  to  "fat- 
ten ihafuci  in  the  ocean',  ip'stead  of  augmcniing 
the  produce  of  our  fields  and  pastiTres.  ^  The  bogs 
of  London  seem  commonly  to  communicate  with 
the  sewei'^:  but  I  confess  1  was  always  puzzled  to 
guess  whither  the  pipes  of  the  icater-dosets,  now 
so  frequent,  are  conveyed.  I  conclude  however, 
to  the  same  quarter.  How  is  this  waste  to  be  re- 
remedied?  The  rich  will  doubtles  continue  their 
water-closets.  If -they  communicate,  therefore, 
with  the  sewers,  their  contents  must  be  wasted. 
The  bogs  miglit  perhaps  be  abolished,  and  more 
economical  repositories  be  abolished,  and  more 
economical  repositories  provided.  The  mode  may 
be  best  explained  by  detailing  the  practice  in  this 
respect  at  a  neighboring  town,  where  there  are 
not,  I  venture  to  say,  ten  cart-loiids  of  human  exu- 
via;  wasted  in  a  twelvemonth. 

In  Hull,  the  place  I  allude  to,  every  house  is 
provided  with  a  soil-hole.  This  is  a  'sine  qua  nan 
to  the  meanest  tenement,  and  tlie  very  first  f/c.s«Z- 
("/-aiu?;!  that  a  builder  considers  essential.  None 
of  these  communicate  with  the  sewers.  They  are 
usually  very  small,  and  with  but  one  seat;  in  the 
front  of  which  is  an  opening,  closed  in  common 
by  a  square  board,  which  fits  prff^ty  accurately, 
and  is  fastened  by  two  Wooden  buttons  or  nuis. 
The  bottom  is  made  to  slant  a  little  towards  the 
back  of  the  building;  but  is  rarely  more  than  a 
few  inches  below  the  floor.  ■  Into  this  seat  all  the 
ashes  made  by  the  family  are  consiantlythrown. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  exuviae  are  so  com- 
pletely neutralized  that  no  elfensive  smell  is  felt, 
though  they  are  ofien  built  close  by  the  back-doors 
in  very  confined  yards.  The  dustmen,  as  they 
are  called,  of  whom  many  have  accumulated  con- 
siderable fortunes,  send  their  qurts  apd  men  every 
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two  or  thr^e  days,  to  'clean  put  these  soil-holes. 
This  is  efJected  by  merely  opening  the  front  board, 
and  .shovelling  the  contenis  into  a  tui),  which  is 
emptied  into  a  cart.  So  compleiely  is'every  tiling 
fluid  absorbed  by  the  a^^hcs,  that  no  dirl  is  made 
by  this  process^  nor  i?  it  at  all  oHensive  lo  pAs.s  oiie 
of  these  carts  in  the  street: — you  rjieroly  see  vvJKii 
appears  to  be  a  load  of  allies.  ...This  manMcS  is_ 
eagerly  bought  l")y  the  adjoining  (iirniers,  and  oi'-_ 
ten  shipped  and  sent  up  the  rivers  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. Ol'  course,  the  price  is  high;  i\nd  thejlost- 
men  consider  it  a  favor  to  be  allowed  to'elea^  but 
asoil-iiole  gratis.  They  never  lhird<  ofdeuianding 
money;  and  often,  !  bi"lieve,g(t'e  a  gratuity  to  the 
servants.  How  should  they  do  otherwise',  indeed, 
when  they  sell  this  manure  lor  six  and  seven  shd- 
lings  a  carl-load  of  about  a  ton?  This  price  I 
paid  some  years  ago  for  two  hghters-hdhthe  Ireighl 
of  which  was  as  much  more.  Now,  I  beiievcj  h 
is  higher.  As  a  proof  of  tlie  value  set  upon  ma- 
nure at  Hull,  it  may  be  stated,  t|iat  the  magis-' 
trates  have  more  than  once  publislied  threats  of 
punishment  to  those  who  sliould  secretly  sv^pep  the 
s/ree/s,  to  the  injury  of  the  scavengers  who  had 
contracted  to  clean  them  ;  and  that  thefe  is  quite 
a  competition  amongst  cliildren  with  wheel-bar^ 
rows,  and  old  men  with  carts  and  asses,  who' 
traverse  the  town,  carefully  sweeping  uj)  every 
heap  of  horse-dung  casually  dro;iped. 

The  general  adoption,  in  large  towns,  of  the 
practicable  system  above  detailed,  would  hilly  an- 
swer ;he  wishes  ol'  Glancus;  xvould  create  a  vast 
atmual  accession  of  national  Vi^ealth;  and  would 
suppliU'it  the  %({' d  your  hmxtT  nuisances  which  are 
experienced  in  some  places.  Still,  however,  a  vast 
quaniity  of  valuable  manure  will  always  be  con- 
veyed to  waste  down  the  sewers  of,a  larire  city. 
To  turn  this  to  account,  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr. 
Hunter  is  very  feasible,  '  Let  the  outlets  of  sueh 
sewers  be  surrounded  with  reservoirs?  constantly 
furnished  with  a  succession  of  ubsor'nent  materials, 
that  would  driidi  up  the  precious  fluid  as  fast  as  it 
arrived.  Nothing  could  make  better  manure  than 
such  a  ssaturated  mass. 


tle,'arKl  run  off  without  injury  lo  the  bees.     On 

these  bloclts'I  day  my  floor  board,  which  Hhoypd 
be  sowu/ and  full  ;ui  nndi.thiek;  if  more,  no  rnaitt-r. 
Thq  lop  oj'.tho  iiive  shotilti  be  covered  with  a  two 
inchjdaiik,  or  if  more  convenient,  a  piece  of  wide 
"thlclcskd>  with  the  rpun'ding  side  up,  so  that  if  the 
frost  comes  diut;  and  kie,a\(y  rains  fall,  it  may  serve 
its  u  roof  to  crfrty  the  v;uier  frOm  over  the  hive  and 
turn  iit  i/ito  the  pit  belovfr.  Stmw  is  then  placed 
as  compactly  as  may  be  around  rh€  hive,  and  the 
ear'th  thrown  on  so  as  to  J'orm  a  cone  above  it,"* 
which  aguin  ^pel■atesas  a  roof  tdturn  the  walefl- 
as  it  falls.  .With  reti;ard  to  the  deplh'of  burying, 
vv'e  can  only,  gay,  that  m  our  i'ormor  experiments, 
we  never  sunk  the  top  of  the  hive  belowr  the  sur- 
ilice.  Whether  it  would  be  well  to  do  so  we  can-i 
not  say.  Some,  when  burying  their  bees,  drive* 
down  a  stake  near  the  hive,  as  they  say  to  admit^ 
the  air;  but  we  do  not  see  why  a  stake,  drove  with 
the  earth  compactly  placed  around  it,  can  Ibrra  an 
air  hole  more  than  the  earth  itself!  And  if  it  could, 
we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it,  lor  the  object  of 
burying  bees  is  to  put  them  as  much  as  may  be 
in  a  state  of  dormancy  through  the  winter,  by 
which  their  stock  of  provisions  is  lengthened  out, 
tosecure  them  trom  sudden  and  often  iiatal  chan- 
ges from  heat  and  cold  and  from  storms  and  sun- 
tehine.  .    •  . 

In.selecting  a  place  .for  burf'ing,  it  is  important 
that  a  dry  one  s'hould  be  chosen',  and  we  preler  one 
that  is  coldjo  a  warm  one,  and  could  we'regulate 
the  condition. of  the  earth  around  them,  we  would 
i'reeze  it  the  nieht  after. their  burinl,  nnd  keep  it 
yrp^.'e?i  until  lime  lor  their  exhumation  in  the  spring. 
•  We,  in  both  iilstances  of  our  fdrmer  burying,  took 
them  upsoine  of  the  last  ,days  of  J^arch,  and  all 
the  dead  we _  found  from -the  (ijur  hiv^s  thus  kept 
would  not  half'fil!'  a  person''s  hand,  and  on  expo- 
sure to  t!ie  sun  and  atmosphere,  the  living  we're  as 
bright  and  hvely  as  though  they  had  known  no 
winter,  and  they  gave  swarms  earlier  and  more 
frequently  than  did  the  hives  that  were  not  buried, 
the  ensuintr  summer. 


BURYir%'G  BEES  IN  WINTER. 

From  tlic  New  England  Farmer. 

Our  last  swarm  came  of!"  in  June,  and  notwith- 
standing the  old  adage  ihat  "a  swarm  in  Jitiie  is 
not  worth  a  spoon"  we  «:hou!d'r»lii'S3  an;  offer  ol' 
two  spoons  for  this,  and  mor'e^  unldss  They  were. 
very  nice  and  very.heavy;  '1  rue,'the  quftnTily  t)f 
I'loupy  which  thf.y  have  gathered  is  nof  very  gi^'at, 
but,  wilh  our  way  ofmanagingsucli  hive^  we  think 
amply  sufficient  for  their  supj^l\^'  "We  pi^opose 
burying  them  through  the  winter,  a  practice 
which  we  have  adopted  in  two  successive  years, 
and  had  we  continued  it  the  Third,  our  old  colony, 
instead  of  coining  to  an  utiraely  end,  would  proba- 
bly have  been  in  existence  now  through  its  des- 
cendants. ■ 

My  method  of  buryirig  bees  is  as  follows.  The 
operation  is  performed  the  la^t  ol'Novcmber.  Thp 
pit  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  is  ddg  considera- 
bly larger  liian  the  hives,  irt' every  respect.  On 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  two  sticks  say  ofscamling,  four 
inches  square,  are  so  placed  that  a  cavity  may  be 
left  into  wjiich  the  water  if  there  i,^  any  may  set- 


an.'EK.glish  grass  farm. 

'J' .  • 

'    ,  ^  '  From  ttio  New  England  Farmer. 

Mr.  Editor. — During  my  residence  abroad,  I 
spent  one  summer  and  a  part  of  the  autumn  at 
JVlertort.  in  Surry,  domiciled  with  a  J\lr.  Raine,  ten- 
ant to  Mr.  Middleton,  auUior  of  the  Agricultural 
Survey  of  Middlesex,  with  whom  I  was  acquain- 
ted.. It  was  a  hay  and  grass  farm,  ^ind  the  manage- 
n^ent  of  it  was  of  the  best  description.  It  consisted 
of  160'arres,  a'll  imfirovell  as  meadov/,  no  plough 
being  ijsed  on  the  place  except  in  the  garden.  The 
course  adopted  was  as  f()lIows." 

•Ea'.rl'?  "ri!  the  spring  tho'fields  weVe  'sail  shut  up. 
As  soon' as  th.e  hay  was  secured,  and  this  was  a 
ffreat  iahbr,  fhe  teams,  commenced  carrying  it  to 
Londorj'lbr  s',\\e,  loading  back  loithmnnure.  And 
now'c'bmmfneed  tliat  course  of  judicious  conduct 
which  Excited  my  warmest  admiration  at  the  time, 
and  li^s  remained  my  beau  ideal  of  good  manage- 
ment ever  since.  The  second  growth  of  grass 
beim^  well  shot  up,  Mr.  Raine  went  to  the  cattle 
fair,  and  bought  large  beeves,  in  higli  'condition. 
III. his  rich  and  clean  meadows,  these  were  soon 
ready  for  Smithiield  market,  to  Avhich   they  were 
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Bent,  and  their  place  supplied  l>y  other  beeves,  still 
in  hiijh  condition,  but  of  much  smaller  size.  On 
the  removal  to  the  sharabiss  o^"  tlie. second  herd, 
stiHsniallor  cattle',  in  lair  condition,  were  .boticiii, 
to  be  initiated  inio  asiili  hiorUeif  preiparutory  de>.'re(i 
ol  laitina:.  These  Vere-  sold'olt',  'atid'were  suc- 
ceeded by  small  loari  ealtlefpom  ihB  VVelph  nw)un-. 
'tains,  tt)  be  improved  as  stores,  -Tlie  fil'tii  siM'  of 
temporary  tendnts  of  the  farm  were-sruaW  sheep, 
to  he  wintered.  ,  •         .' ,      •    " 

The  tcirm,  as  I  havp  remarked,  consisted  of  160 
acres.  Thereat  paid  was  £2  10s  per  acre,  at 
^4.80  the  pound  sterling,  twelve  dollars  per 
acre,  £1,920  for  the  fiunn.  Pa3nng  this  enor- 
mous rent, — saddled  with  heavy  taxes,  and  at 
a  large  outlay  for  manure  'and  farm  servants,  INir. 
Raine  was  still  accumulatins  larae  riches  upon  it. 
His  house  was  in  the  style  pf  a  gentleman,  and  his 
expenditures  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  bat  he  owed 
nobody  a  farilung. 

Weare  poor  larrnsrs  in  this  country,  Mr.  Col- 
man,  very  poor  larmers,  as  Alfred  Jingle  would 
say,  very.  Those  of  lis  who  do  best,  are  very  far 
from  doing  as  English  farmers  do.  They  make 
more  profit  per  acre  from  the  borders  of  their  fields 
than  we  m.ake  from  our  best  intervale  ;  realize  as 
much  o-ain  in  the  shifting  stock  to  consume  the 
herbage  of  a  single  summer,  as  we  do  fi-om  grow- 
ing lor  three  years  the  same  number  of  head. 
Every  thing  there  is  made  to  produce  profit.  As 
lar<ie  a  capital  is  invested  as  we  invest  in  a  thrifty 
commercial  business.  No  man  can  rent  a  Ikrm 
who  has  not  a  sufficient  capital  to  stock  it,  work  it, 
and  lay  out  of  the  price  of  a  year's  Jiarvest.  The 
outlay  o(  capital  on  a  large  tiirm  is  very,  great.  A 
lair  estimate  of  the  required  sum  on  a  farm  of  a 
thousand  acres,  is  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
It,  would  astonish  the  American  larmer  to  see  the 
book  of  "bills  receivable  and  payable"  of  an  Eng- 
lisii  lessee  of  a  farm.  Yours, 

J.  A.  I. 


THE   AGRICULTURAL    STATE  OF   SCOTLAND. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

And  what  has  that  to  do  with  American  husban- 
dry? it  may  be  asked.  Much,  we  reply.  We  may 
learn  from  what  Scotland  laas,  and  what  she  is  in 


"  Bleak  are  tliy  hills  of"  north, 
.    Not  fertile  are  thy  jjlains, 
Bare-lesjged  are  thy  nymphs, 
.  '      '    And  Kare  { are  thy  swains." 

»'In  1784,  a  fe<\^  gfentleHien,-  full  of  z;eal  (br-",their 
coynirV,  and  it  may  be  -a'httre'  love  of  sdcier'y, 
iijrmeii  themselves  uila,U'suYt:'t>f  liole  and  cui;rrrfl* 
jjlul),  in  a, botiefe'.houise Tailed  thj^  Exchange,  siiu- 
aifed  irt  Jhe  court  ol\;hat  narne,,uear  ^'the  market 

cross- of. E^lit>*>V^'''"  •  ■^^'''-j  ^"  ^\^^  enjoyment  of 
agreeable  conversation  and  a'  good  supper,  did 
ihos^  w6rfiiies  iaJIOov^r  plans  li^r  the  aiiielioration 
of  the  high-iands.  and  Iroai'lhis  nucleus  arose  the 
now  widely  extended  and  powerful  Highland  So- 
ciety." *  *  .  "  To  say  what  was  the  state  of 
agiiculture  in  Scotland  at  the  date  of  the  Ibrmation 
[  of  the  Highland  Society,  would,  to  treat  of  it  mi- 
I  nutely,  require- greater  scope  than  the  limits  of  a 
periodical  admit."  "  But  to  take  one  sweep  over 
iiill  and  dale,  cornfield  avA  meadow,  we  may  at 
once  pronounce  the  agriculture  ol' Scotland,  at  that 
period,  to  have  bceti  wretched — execrably  bad  in 
all  its  localities!  Hardly  any  wheat  was  attempt- 
ed to  be  grown  ;  oats  full  of  thistles  was  the  stan- 
dard crop,  and  this  was  repeated  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  arable  land,  while  it  would  produce 
twice  the  seed  thrown  into  it:  turnips,  as  part  of 
the  rotation  of  crops?,  were  unknown;  few  pota- 
toes were  raised,  and  no  gruss  seeds  or  clover 
were  sown.  The  whole  manure  of  the  farm  be- 
iiig  put  on  a  Utile  bit  ofground  near  the  farmstead, 
and  there  they  grew  some  barley  of  the  coarse 
sort,  termed  bei'e,  wherewith  to  make  bannocks, 
broth  and  small  beer,  or  peradventure,  if  the  farm 
lay  at  the  loot  of  the  Grampians,  to  brew  a  portion 
of  '  mountain  dew  !'  Since  the  writer  can  recol- 
lect, a  great  part  of  the  summer  was  employed  in 
the  now  fertile  shire  of  Fife,  in  pulling  thistles  out 
of  the  oats,  and  bringing  them  home  lor  the  horses, 
or  mowing  the  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plains 
that  grew  on  the  bogs  around  the  homestead. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland,  with  but  little  ap- 
pearance of  amendment,  up  to  1792." 

The  general  outline  of  this  picture  of  wretched 
husbandry  is  suited  to  the  present  condition  of 
many  districts  on  the  eastern  borders  of  our  coun- 
tiy,  though  the  filling  up  of  the  picture  would  re- 
quire to  be  somewhat  difiercnt. 

"Time,  wi'h  her  ceasele.'js  wing,  had  now 
broufrht  in  another  century,  and  on  the  arrival  of 


■are  not  loo  proud,  or  too  conceited,  we  may  learn, 
from  Scotch  lessons  in  farming  how  to  correct  t-liem 
— we  may  learn  from  them  how  to  double  at  least, 
the  products  of  our  agricultural  labor.  The  histo- 
ry of  Scotch  agriculture  lor  the  last  fifty  years,  is 
invaluable  to  every  farmer  who  would  improve 
his  practice.  Historyjs  wisdom,  teaching  Ij^ex- 
ample.  .  •         . 

We  .find  a  valuable  essav'iri  .the  '  Edinbui-trh 
Quarterly  Journal  of  AgricuUnre,''sho'wing  what 
Scotland  was,  and  what  she  is,\n  regard  to  her 
agriculture.  She  was,  in  17S4,  two  years  after  the 
close  of  our  revolution,  "as  portr  as  a  church 
movseP''  She  is  now,  perhaps,  the.rifhest  in  agri- 
cultural products  of  any  poriion  of  Great  Britain, 
at  least  so  far  as  regpirds  her  arable  lands'.  The 
vvriter  describes  the  face  of  the  country  at  the  ndd- 
dle  of  the  last  centuiy,  as  "no  better  than  that  nf  a 
bleak,  howling  wilderness,"  and  well,  he  adds, 
might  the  poet  at  the  inn  window  indite — 


agriculture,  many  useful  lessons  in  farming.     W 

may  learn  our  own  errors  in  practice  ;  and,  if  w^e  ithe  nineteenih,  the  richer  part  of  the  low  country 


had  put  on  another  aspect.  Beautiful  fields  of 
\Vheat  were  tO'  be  seen — drilled  green  crops  and 
clean  fallows  every  where  abounded — the  bogs 
had  disappeared — the  thistles  no  longer  existed. 
In  the  Lothians.,  all  this  was  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  The  farmers  forgot  themselves — they 
were  coining  money,  and  'liirht  come,  light  so,' 
was  their  motto.  They  went  on  in  the  most  reck- 
less mafiner— thej'  beL'an  to  keep  greyhounds,  lo 
be  aiembers  of  .coursing  clubs,  subscribed  to  ihe 
'silver  cup,'  or  '  puppv  stakes,'  and  yelped  the 
same  note 'of  Iblly  as  theii"  betters  in  birili,  their 
equals  iff  ejctravagance  aTul  .vice.  Then  followed 
y,eomanry  raices — the  good  sturdy  nag  that  would 
be  ol  use  at  a,  time  in  the' operations  of  the  firm, 
was  exchanged  for  a  blood  steed,  and  on  market- 
day,  instead  of  rational  coifversation  about  matters 
connected  with  their  own  calling,  they  beiran  to 
talk  'knowinghf  about  the  turf.  At  this  time, 
that  is,  from  1810  to  1814,  the  agricultural  horizon 
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was  the  brightest ;  the  gas  was  (ully  up,  tlie  nation 
was  alive  ;  all  was  activity  and  business.'' 

But  at  this  tinio  the  battle  of  Waterloo  came, 
find  wiih  it  [(cace  and  low  prices.  Farmers  could' 
not  sustain  their  extravagance — Ihey  had  been 
unable  to  bear  prosperity — and  their  (iirtns  (ell  into 
the  hands  of  more  prudent  managers.  We  Irave 
seen  much  oi'  the  same  routine  ol'  industry,  ex- 
travairance  and  poverty,  among  (he.farmers.ofqul* 
own  country.  Not  willing  to  '  let  well  enqugh 
alone,'  they  have  embarked  in  speeulalion,  or  in 
pursuits  to  which  they  were  stranirers,  and  have 
<Tone  iuto  extravagancies  and  lollies,  to  ape  the 
•rreat,  whicii  their  means  did  not  warrant,  and 
which  neither  their  comlbri  nor  the  vvellhre  oftlieii' 
children  required.  The.  consequence  often  has 
been,  that,  like  the  indiscreet  Scotch  farmer,  their 
lands  have  come  into  the  possession  of  more  pru- 
dent managers. 

But  though  Scotch  farmers  failed,  from  not 
knowing  how  to  bear  prosperity,  Scotch  husban- 
dry did  not  retrograde. 

"In  1815,  the  turnip  husliandry  had  jrot  a  firm 
hold  in  the  country — the  benefit  accruing  from  it 
was  so  apparent,  that  no  convulsion  in  the  market 
prices  could  make  the  farmers  forsake  it." 

Yet  the  culture  was  limited,  owing  first  to  tlie 
want  of  manure  to  leed  the  turnip  crop,  destined 
)o  fatten  the  larm  slock;  and  secondly,  to  the  ex- 
pense of  driving  their  cattle  to  a  distant  market. 
Two  discoveries  removed  these  impediments.  The 
first,  "  the  most  important,"  says  our  author,  "that 
ever  occurred  in  the  annals  of  agriculture,  viZ., 
that  of  bone  Jusi,"  and  the  second,  the  application 
nf  steam,  by  our  countryman,  Fulton,  to  the  [)ro- 
pelling  ol' vessels,  which  enabled  the  Scotch  (in-iner 
to  transport  his  I'at  animals  to  Smithfield  market, 
at  a  moderate  expense.  "So  palpable  was  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  bone  manure, 
that  in  a  few  years  there  was  not  a  farmer  who 
did  not  avail  himself  of  it.  The  farmers  could 
now  grow  turnips  to  any  extent,  and  the  bare  fal- 
low was  exploded."  We  have  bone  dust,  and 
poudrette,  and  other  newly  discovered  means  of 
i'erlility,  which  the  farmer  is  shy  of  .buying  and 
using.  We  have  tried  them  all,  and  are  satisfied 
both  of  th^ir  utility  and  the  economy  of  their  ap- 
plication, especially  upon  naturally  dry  or  well 
drained  soils.  They  add  much  to  the  products  of 
agricultural  labor,  without  any  tiling  like  a  corres- 
ponding outlay.  The  Scotch  farmer  could  now 
grow  turnips  to  any  extent.  He  could  (iuien  upon 
these  his  stock,  and  he  could  send  this  stock  to 
market  at  a  trivial  expense,  for  the  "steam  engine 
had  become  his  drover." 

But  another — a  third  improvement  followed, 
which  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  value  of— we  mean 
furrow  draining  on  fiat  and  tenacious  soils.  Hear 
what  our  author  says  upon  lliis  subject : 

"  No  man  holdinsi  land  ought  to  be  ignorani  of 
the  thorough  or  Deanston  drain.  Mr.  Smith, 
deeply  engaged  in  the  cotton  spinning  trade,  could 
not  procure  a  fall  of  water  on  the  river  Teith,  ten 
miles  west  of  the  castle  of  Sterling,  without  rent- 
ing along  with  it  a  considerable  |)ortion  of  very 
bad  and  wet  land.  Not  liking  to  have  a  heavy 
rent  to  pay  for  such  trash,  Mr.  Smith  turned  his 
powerful  mind  to  the  subject,  and  perceiving  the 
iblly  of  throwing  away  large  sums  of  money  on 
deep  and  useless  drains,  wiih  all  the  stuff  of  tap- 
ping and  boring,  to  calch  the  water,  as  if  it  were  a 


wild  beast  for  which  gins  and  traps  must  be  laid, 
hit  on  the  idea  of  making  drains  in  parallel  lines 
in  the  hollow  of  every  ridge,  cutting  them  to  the 
depth  of  thiriy  inches,  filling  iheni  with  small 
stones  hall  way  to  the  surface,  above  this  putting 
a  green  turl'  reversed,  and  replacing  the  mould. 
Following  up  his  first  discovery  by  ploughing 
deep,  he  has  now  a  liirm  of  the  finest  land  ever  - 
seen  ;  arid  so  convinced  is  the  writer  of  the  utility 
of  ihisinode  of  draining,  that  each  year  he  has 
been  increasing  the  quantity  he  has  made,  a/id 
during  ihe  last  twelve  months  has'put  in  abovefif- 
leen  miles.  Nor  is  the  Deanston  druin  coriflned 
to  those  parts  of  the  country  where  sioue  or  gravel 
can  be  procured:  the  same  system  can  be  and  is 
followed  with  llie  some  effect,  by  using  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale's  tile ;  or  even  the  poorest  far- 
mer, who  has  not  capital  to  undertake  cosily  im*, 
provements,  can  fertilize  his  liirm  by  making  the. 
thirty  inch  drains  and  filling  them  with  brushwood. 
It  is"  perleclly  wonderful  to  ■behold  the  mighty 
change  this  thorough-drain  system  is^makiug  in 
the  different  parts  ol  the  country  where  it  is  m  op- 
eration :  wet  land  is  made  dry,  [loor  weeping  clays, 
are  converted  into  turnip  soil,  and  even  what 
would  formerly  have  been  accounted  dry,  is  ad-. 
vanced  in  quality.  Whole  parishes  iu  the  vicinity 
of  Siirling  are  com|)letely  iranslbrmed  iioin  uirn 
sighily  marshes  inlobeautilul  and  rich  wheat  fields,, 
and  w'here.the  plough  could  scarcely  be  driven  lor 
slush  and  water,  we  see  heavy  crops  per  acre  and 
heavy  weight  per  bushel,  the  quantity  and  quality 
ahke  improved."      *  *  *  *  * . 

"It  is  the  greatestquantityproduced  at  the  cheap- 
est rate  that  will  ever  make  a  prosperous  trade, 
if  wheat  is  low  in  price,  the  farmer  must  bestir 
himself.  Jjet  him  remember  ihat  if  he  can  but, 
grow  one  or  tw,o  quarters  more  per  acre,  he  will  be 
in  a  better  position,  even  with  the  low  price,  tjaan* 
he  was  belbre." 

In  speaking  of  the  Highland  Society,  the  writer 
enumerates  the  IJjllowiug  means  which  that  society 
adopted,  as  contributing  largely  to  the  migliiy  ad- 
vance ol'  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  : 

"Inihe  days  of  its  youth  and  feebleness,  the 
Highland  Society  sent  the  leaven  of  the  turnip 
husbandry  inio  all  the  glens  and  straths  of  the 
north,  by  offers  of  small  prizes  to  certain  Highland 
parishes ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  the 
growth  of  clover  and  the  finer  grasses.  As  it  ad- 
vanced in  strength,  (as  to  numbers  and  to  cash,) 
attention  was  turned  to  premiums  for  stock  ;  then 
came  offers  of  reward  to  men  of  science  to  disco- 
ver better  implements  and  machines,  to  diminish 
friction  and  consequently  draught,  such  as  in  the 
thrashing  mill  and  other  parts  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. Still  advancing  in  the  scale  of  intellect 
and  of  science,  premiums  wei'p.  offered  for  essays 
to  bring  to  light  the  ii»?.ts  connected  with  chemis- 
try and  natural  philosophy  ;  and,  under  Ihe  aus- 
pices of  the  society,  was  set  up  the  'Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,' a  work  which  has  been 
the  vehicle  of  conveying  so  much  useful  informa- 
tion to  the  agriculturist,  that  we  humbly  venture 
to  say  it  ought  to  appear  6n  the  table  and  book 
shelf  of  every  ftiriner's  parlor.  After  this,  the 
great  stock  shows  were  resolved  upon,  as  another 
link  of  union  between  the  society  and  the  practical 
farmer,  at  the  same  time  throwing  aside  all  paltry 
feeling,  and  making  them  open  to  stock  from  both 
sides  "of  the  Tweed,  [i.  e.  Irom  England  as  well 
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OS  Scotland.]  How  well  they  have  succeeded,  let 
the  last,  one  at  Glasgow  bear  witness.  [This  was 
the  most  splendid  show  of  fine  cattle  ever  exhi- 
bited.] Nor  has  the  society  lurgotten  the  beauty 
oC  the  country,  as  the  premiums  oli'ered  in  regard 
to  planting  trees  and  sui'h  like  suhjects  fully  testi- 
fy ;  and  to  sum  up  all,  it  may  be  said,  the  High- 
land Society  has  been  a  point  (T  appid,  a  rallying 
point,  to  which  the  agriculturists  ofScotland  might 
look,  and  a  fostering  mother  to  all  who,  although 
strong  in  talent,  were  weak  in  interest  to  make  it 
public.  An  ardent  lover  of  the  plough  and  all 
that  can  speed  it,  the  writer  of  this  article  would 
advise  the  society  of  England,  and  all  other  agri- 
cultural societies  who  would  be  usel'ul  to  their 
country,  to  look  into  the  annals  of  tlie  Highland 
Society,  and  from  them  (o  cull  whatever  may  be 
of  use  in  ihe  advancement  of  the  delightful  science, 
the  culture  of  the  fields. 

"  The  men 
Wham  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 
Hold  converse  ;  grow  familiar  day  by  day 
With  his  conceptions  ;  act  upon  his  plans. 
And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls." 

The  Highland  Society  have  this  year  offered 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  ,^17,000,  under  the  follow- 
ing classification  : 

Class  I. — Agricultural  machinery,  500  sover- 
eigns and  a  gold  and  silver  medal. 

Class  II. — Essays  and  reports  on  variou.^  sub- 
jects, ombracibg  thirty-one  subjects  of  high  inter- 
est to  the  farmer^  viz  : 

1.  Geological  surveys. 

2.  Reports  on  coal  districts. 

3.  Mines  and  minerals.  ,  '    ,  . 

4.  Products  of  peat  moss,  &c.  •*  •  -:    /'. 

5.  Comparison  between  different  kinds  of  ma- 
nure in  raising  potatoes.  ^ 

6.  Extended  application  of  water  and  other 
power  to  larm  purposes. 

7.  Compm-ative  efficacy  of  ihc  two  lyodes  of 
thorough  draining. 

S.  iteports  on  irrigation. 

9.  Forest  planting. 

10.  Sheep  pastures  at  high  elevations.    , 
11.. Improved  sheep  salve.  | 

12.  On  crossing  the  Cheviot  with  the  New  Lei- 
cester ram. 

13.  Cultivation  of  the  recently  introduced  cereal 
and  other  grains. 

14.  Feeding  farm  liorses  on  raw  and  prepared 
food. 

15.  Early  rearing  and  fattening  of  Iambs. 
15.  Insec'ts  injhrious  to  agricultural  plants. 

17.  Insects  injurious  to  forest  trees. 

18.  Compai:auve  nutritive  property  of  grasses. 

19.  Extirpating  terns  fi-om  pastures. 

20.  Tliorough-draining. 

21.  Subsoil  ploughing  of  thorough-drained  land, 

22.  iVIole  plough. 

23.  Experiments  with  manures. 
23.  Analysis  of  bone  or  rape  dust. 

25.  On  the  effects  of  altitude  on  vegetation. 

26.  Feeding  of  cattle. 

27.  Forests  of  larch. 

28.  On  raising  improved  varieties  of  grains. 

29.  Reports  on  improved  rural  economy  ri'iroad. 

30.  Honorary  premium  for  reports  on  certain 
districts  in  Scotland. 

31.  Investigation  of  certain  points  connected 
with  the  science  of  agriculture,  viz : 


An  essay,  or  memoir  explaining  on  scientific  prin^ 
ciples,  the  mode  in  vvhicii  soil  operates  in  pro- 
ducing or  facilitating  the  germination  and  growth 
of  vegetables. 
An  essay  or  memoir  describing  and  proving,  on 
scientific  principles,  what  is  the  best  admixture 
of  the  ordinary  elements  of  soil,  lor  promoting 
the  germination  and  growth  of  particular  vege- 
tables. 
An  essay  or  memoir  describing,  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, the  mode  in  which  lime  operates  in  ren- 
dering the  soil  better  adapted  for  the  germina- 
tion and  growth  of  particular  vegetables. 
An  e^say  or  memoir  explaining,  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, the  effect  of  drainage  in  altering  the  con- 
stitution or  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  increasing 
its  feriility. 
An  essay  or  menrioir,  showing  the  nature  of  the 
atmospheric  influences  on  soil,  in  promoting  its 
fertility,  including  the  modification  of  these  in- 
ffuences  arising  from  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and. 
moisture. 

Cia.ss   III. — Waste  lands — their  improvement 
by  tillage. 
Class  IV. — Crops  and  culture. 
Class  V. — Pastures — their  management. 
Class  VI. — Live  stock — district  competitors. 
Class  VII. — Products  of  live  stock — butter  and 
Cheese. 

■    Class  yill. — The  best  kept  cottages  and  cot- 
tage gardens. 

Class  IX. — Woods  and  plantations. 
Class  X. — General  show  of  live  stock  and  agri- 
cultural meeting  at  Inverness. 

Having  shown,  by  our  quotations,  something  of 
-the  vast  extent  of  the  recent  improvements  in  the 
agriculture  of  Scotland,  and  the  influence  which 
its  agricultural  society  has  had  in  promoting  these 
improvements,  we  have  given  the  above  sketch  of 
their  premiums,  as  indicating  the  means  they  have 
adopted,  and  are  adopting,  to  bring  about  this 
iirertt  and  salutaiy  cl^aiige — to  show  how  vast  a 
held  they  occupy,  and  the  great  bearing  which 
science  is  made  to  have  in  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  and  in  the  operations  of  the  larm. 


OATS    KOT    AN    EXHAUSTING    CROP. 

To  tlic  Editor  of  tlie  Fariiiors' Register.  .*  /    ^    ., 

The  injury  done  to  the  crops  of  wheat  for  the 
last  lour  years  by  the  chinch-bug  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  the  attention  of  Virginia  farmers  should 
be  directed  to  the  growing  of  some  crop  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Oats  (all  agree)  are  to  be  preleired  to 
rye,  being  a  spring  crop,  and  on  that  account  less 
liable  to  be  destroyeil  by  the  chinch  bug.  JBut 
fears  are  entertained  by  many  persons  that  oats 
exhaust  land  more  than  anj'  other  small  grain. 
Now,  sir,  this  is  a  mere  prejudice,  for  no  one  can 
assign  a  good  reason  for  ihe  opinion.  Taking  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  and  wishing  to  test  its 
correctness  by  an  experiuient,  I  eight  years  ago 
determined  to  put  a  piece  of  land  in  oats  every 
year  during  my  lile,  or  the  land's.  I  sowed  this 
diivoled  (as  some  of  my  neighbors  thought)  piece 
of  land  six  years  in  succession  in  oats,  and  the  se- 
venth year  (1S3S)  thinking  it  a  little  too  foul  for 
oats,  put  it  in  corn.  This  year  it  was  in  wheat.  I 
shall  put  it  nest  year  to  its  former  occupation,  and 
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coiUinup  tlio  crop  of  oals  on  it  to  ihe  end  of  the 
chu|)ler.  If  any  injury  has  been  d^ne  to  this  (jeki, 
by  the  six  years  ^uccQssiyerrepy  ol'vojUc:,!  liave 
been  unable  to  discover  ii,'btit  on  jjle  poyirary 
think  the  improveiiienl evident.  I  should  ineuiioii 
liiat  the  land  was'  g;"uzatl  duiioijr  ihri»  inlefvnl  ql 
rest,  whh'li  .was  very  ii«proj)ecJ  ajld  iblu  it  vvp« 
never  (allowed  but  in  ihe  spriui^.  .Mercalier  it 
shall  not  be  <i:razed,  and  the  -iidlow  wiij  bt(  made 
in  tlie  I'all.  .IJtalerithig  latter  .treatment  I  exjiect 
great  ijnpr6veinent.  A  friend,  T.T.  G-.,  irielljbe 
same  experiment  lor  four  yearsj  and  the  result  in- 
tislied  hi>ii  that  the  vulyar  opiidon  was  incotteet. 
Eul  if  oais  did  exhaust  equailyAvil'h  Wheat,  (wl^ich 
I  utterly  deny,)  led  on  the  plantaiion  the  (juanUiy 
of  manure  would  be  very  much  increased,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  or  six  years  lar<^e'r  crojjs  of  wheat 
would  be  made  by  applying  it  to  that  crop  ;  for  as 
to  the  notion  that  wheat  straw  is  necessary  to  good 
compost,  it  is  all  humbug.  1  had  as  soon  litter  my 
farm  pen  from  a  pine  thicket  as  from  a  stravi?  siack. 
The  corn  made  on  the  field  in  1S3S,  under  the  dis- 
advantages of  bug  and  season,:Was  as  good  as 
the  field  usually  brought  bclore  it  was  put  in  oats. 
As  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  at  a  period 
not  very  remote  eastern  Virginia  will  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  raise  her  own  meat,  1  hope  to  use  this 
experiment  to  the  increase  of  my  stock  lor  market. 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  P.  Bollikg. 
Amelia,  October  I4th,  1839.       .  4  \\  v 

ylmelia,  Oct'uMr-imh,  1838. 
I  observed  this  experiment  of  JMr.  Boiling's 
with  some  interest,  having  thought  oals  jnore  in- 
jurious to  land  than  any  otlier  crop.  But  tlie  pro- 
duct of  the  field  in  corn  and  wheat,  and  ils  present 
appearance,  have  convinced  mo  that  I  was  mista- 
ken. There  is  no  doubt  th*t  a  field  not  grazed, 
and  fallowed  in  Se|)tember,  might  be  put  in  oais 
lor  any  number  of  years,  with  slow  hut  conlinued 
iniproveuient.  Wm.  Puryuar. 


.    y 

From.llojY's  Elements  of  Piaclical  Agnciilturc. 

BIANAGEMEAT,  OF    GRASS    LAKDS. 

1.  Forao^.e.        * 

''•'■'.     '  ■  ■ '    ■  * .  • 
The  produce  of  land  which  is  desjgneB  for  the 

feeding  of  animals  may  be   consumed   iti   three 

ways  : — It  may  be  eaten  upon  the  ground  where  it 

grows  ;  it  may  be  cut  down  and  given  tb  animals 

while  it  is   yet  green,  which  is  termed  soiling  ;  or 

it  may  be  dried  in  order  that  it  may  be  i)reservedj 

when  ifis  termed  hay. 

The  plants  employed  lor  these  purposes  9re  the 
difi'erent  Ibrage  and  herbage  plants  whicJ)  have 
been  enumerated,  some  of  which  are  chiefly  .ap- 
plicable to  herbage,  some  to  gre-en  or. dried  iyrage, 
and  some  to  either  of  the.se  purposes,    •  -,,"<; 

The  clovers  and  simdarleguaanous'plant^flnfe 
with  grasses,  may  be  applied  alike  to  ibra'g.e  ftn 
to   herbage.     They  ibrm,   what  in  common   lar^- 
guage  are  termed  the  artificial  or  cultivated  grass- 
es ;  and  laud,  wiien  producing  then],  is  commonly 
said  to  be  in  grass, 

-  The  seeds  of  the  grasses  and  leguminous  pkuitsi 
are  to  be  sown  in  spring,  in  the  inantier  belore  de- 
scribed, upon  the  surlace  of  ground  sown  with  llic 
cereal  gra:=seiS.     VVlien  the  crop  i>f  corn  had  been 


sown  in  autumn,  the  eeeds  of  the  clovers  and 
grasses  are  sown  in  spring  amongst  the  growing 
crtfi,  .the  harrptvs  passing  over  tlie  surlact^  with  a 
double'^  turij».  ,  W-hen '  ll'i.e  corn  jlself  is  sown  in 
spri)T;(f,'the  grass  .eeeds  are  also,  so\v'n,  just  before 
ll^e  lai*l  turn  p^  the  harrows,  and  then  the  roller  is 
frequently  en^|)lo\cd  to  complete  the  prot^ess.  The 
seeds  are  sqwnijsither  by  the  h^ynd,  or  by  the  broad- 
cast sowing  initchine,  which  regulates  betier  the 
Quaniily,  an'd  ,=ou's  them  wiili  more  regularity. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  seeds  of  the  grasses 
be  sdund  and  of  the  proper  kinds,  and  that  those 
of'the  clovers  be  fresh  and  well  ripened,  which 
will  be  shown  by  the  shining  a|<pearance  of  the 
seeds;  and  great  care  must  be  used  that  those  of 
either  kind  be  free  from  the  eeeds  of  weeds. 

Tlie  proportion  in  which  the ,  different  kinds  of 
clovers  and  grasses  may  be  sown  together,  is  chief- 
ly dependent  upon  the  longer  or  shorter  period  lor 
whicl)  the  land  is  to  remain  in  grass. 
.  The  seeds  of  the  clovers  and  grasses  may  be 
sown  in'autumn  as  well  as  in  .'spring,  vvi:hout  any 
corn  crop;  and  this  [)raclice  has  been  recommend- 
ed, in  the  case  of  laying  down  land  to  permanent 
grass,  as  being  caliailaied  to  afford  a  quicker  nnd 
better  sward  :  and  so  indeed  it  may  do  ;  but  tlien 
it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  crop  of  cori,:,  which  is  too 
great  to  be  disregarded  in  the  practice  of  the  fiirm. 
Cases  may  exist,  m  which  the  value  of  permanent 
herbage  is  so  great,  with  relation  to  that  of  corn 
and  other  crops,  that  this  sacrifice  niay  be  made ; 
but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,,  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  practice  will  in,  nothing 
compensate  the  increased  expenditure.  There  is 
no  difficulty,  under  good  management;  of  getting 
the  seeds  of  grasses  and  clovers  to  vegetate  under 
the  shade  of  corn  in  sufiicient  qiianiity  to  stock  the 
ground;  and  in  the  Ibrmjngofn  meadaw,  there- 
fore, there  can  seldom  be  a  reason  for  deviating 
from  the  simple  and  economical  practice  of  sowing 
the  seeds  of  the  herbage  and  Ibrage  plants  along 
with  the  crop,  of  corn. 

The  seeds,  wheri  sown,  quickly  vegetate,  the 
plants  springing  up  under  the  shelter  of  the  larger 
crop;  and  in  autumn,  when  it  is  reaped,  they  will 
be  seen  to  be  covering  the  surlijc.e. 

In  autumn,  the  ground  may  be  slightly  pastured 
with  sheep  ;  but  heavy  cattle,  which  would  injure 
the  surkice,  should  not  lie  put  upon  it,  and  sheep 
only  for  a  short  time.  Duriuii  the  period  of  win- 
ter, the  land  should  remain  untouched. 

In  tlie  following  season,  the  plants  may  be  con- 
sumed in  either  of  the  tliree  ways  that  have  been 
mentioned: — ' 

Ist,  They  maybe  pastured  with  live-stock. 

2il,  They  may  be  mown  two  or  more  times  du- 
ring the  Season  fbrgreen  Ibrage,  and  the. aftermath 
pastured. 

3rd,,  They  may  be  made  into  hay,  and  the  af- 
termath pastured. 

When  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the  first  of 
thes^  ways,  naaiely,  for  herbage,  they  may  be  pas- 
tured eixjier  by^^sheep  or  the  larger  cattle.  Sheep 
may  be  put  ufion  them  in  April,  while  they  are 
yet  short;  but  cattle  should  not  be  put  upon  them 
till  the  plants  alior J. M'uJi  ^''e,  which  will  usually 
be  in  Hay.  ..     .     ' 

There  is  no  period  in  the  growth  of  these  plant?, 
at  which  they  will  jtfiprd  so  early  and  ricli  an  her- 
bage as  in  this,  the  second  year  after  they  are 
sown,  or  when,  iu  liie  language  of  fiuinere,  they 
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are  one-year-old-grass.  They  will  I'eed  the  larger 
cattle  perleclly.  But  it  is  to  sheep  that  they  are 
in  a  peculiar  degree  adapted  ;  and,  in  the  practice 
n(  the.  (arm,  the  larger  cattle  are  usually  put  upon 
the  old  grass,  while  the  sheep  are  led  upon  the 
young  grass. 

VVIieiher  in  any  case,  a  field  of  young  grass 
shall  l)e  applied  to  herhaire  or  Ibrage,  is  dependent 
on  consitierations  of  expediency'  and  profit.  If 
there  shall  be  slock  upon  a  (arm  requiring  jrood 
and  early  gruss,  ii  may  be  most  advantageous  to 
use  the  new  grass  lijr  herbage;  in  certain  cases 
it  may  be  more  advantageous  to  employ  it  in  soil- 
ing; in  others  to  convert  il  into  hay;  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  farm  a  portion  oC  il  may  be  applied 
to  all  these  purposes. 

When  the  grasses  and  clovers,  or  any  other  Co- 
rage  i)lants,  are  to  be  used  for  soiling,  they  are 
niown  with  the  scythe  and  led  directly  to  a  house 
or  yard,  and  put  into  a  crib  or  rack,  the  animals 
beinix  at  the  same  time  well  littered  with  straw, 
60  as  to  be  kept  dry. 

A  field  oC  young  arass  intended  to  be  mown  is 
managed  thus  : — When  the  land  is  sufiiciemly  dry 
in  spring,  it  is  rolled  so  as  to  prepare  the  snr(:ice 
lor  the  action  ol"  the  scythe ;  and  should  any  loose 
stones  be  upon  the  ground,  they  are  gathered  by 
the  hand  previous  to  rolling,  and  thrown  into  carts 
driven  slowly  along  the  ridges.  Sometimes  the 
ground  may  be  too  soCt  to  bear  the  carts,  and  in 
tills  case  the  stones  may  be  laid  in  little  heaps  in 
theliirrovvs  until  it  is  convenient  to  remove  them. 
'J'hese  ojjerations  should  take  place  in  the  end  of 
March,  or  as  early  as  possible  in  April. 

In  ihe  northern  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  usu- 
ally the  beginning  of  June  before  the  process  of 
mowing  can  be  begun,  but  in  the  southern  parts 
mowing  may  commence  several  weeks  earlier. 
The  field,  or  part  of  a  field,  reserved  (or  the  pur- 
pose, is  then  mown  daily  in  such  portions  as  are 
required  lor  each  day's  feediii!!,  and  the  (brage 
given  in  its  green  ami  juicy  state  'o  the  (eeding  ani- 
mals. While  the  field,  or  portion  of  the  field,  is 
thus  being  gone  over,  a  se-.-ond  crop  will  have  been 
springing  up.  Beginning  then  with  the  part  which 
had  been  first  mown,  the  ground  is  again  to  be 
mown  daily  until  il  is  passed  over  a  second  time. 
In  this  manner,  two  crops  or  cuttings  wiil  be  ob- 
tained, and  in  (avorable  situations  three.  Should 
there  be  an  interval  between  the  cuttings,  that  is. 
should  the  second  crop  not  be  sufficiently  ready  al- 
ter the  field,  or  part  of  the  field,  has  been  passed 
over,  then  some  food  must  be  provided  (b'r  the  feed- 
ing animals  in  the  mean  time.  The  best  provi- 
sion in  this  case  is  the  tare,  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  (or  cultivating  this  plant  on  (arms  where 
soiling  is  practised. 

The  practice  of  soiling  has  certain  advantages 
over  the  more  common  system  o(  allowing  the  ani- 
mals to  find  their  own  (bod  in  the  fields.  Their 
provender  is  brought  to  them,  and  none  of  it  is 
wasted  by  their  treading  it  down,  while  they  are 
lireed  from  that  disturbance  to  which  all  animals 
are  subject  in  summer  and  autumn  from  insects. 
It  is  (bund,  accordingly,  that  the  larger  animals 
feed  well  under  this  system,  and  that  a  smaller 
space  o(  ground  will  be  sufficient  for  feeding  an 
equal  number. 

As  a  country  becomes  rich,  highly  cultivated, 
and  populous,  soiling  is  the   manner  of  feeding 
which  will   naturally  prevail.     Hence  it  is  prac- 
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lised  in  this  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  citiea 
where  the  land  can  be  kept  (i.Tiile ;  and  it  is  the 
system  adopted  in  some  of  the  richer  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  an  especial  degree  in  the  Nelherlands, 
whence  we  have  derived  it. 

But  although  soiling  be  the  most  profitable  sys- 
tem of  (t*eding  where  it  can  be  adopted,  yel  in  thig 
country  it  is  in  many  cases  not  praciicable,  and  in 
certain  cases  not  expedient. 

The  cases  in  which  it  is  not  practicable,  aire 
when  land  lioes  not  possess  a  sufficient  decree  of 
natural  or  ac(]uircd  (eriility  (o  produce  irood  and 
early  crops  of  grass,  or  when  sufficient  siraw  to 
filter  the  animals  during  the  period  of  (feeding  can- 
not be  obtained.  A  hwne  proportion  of  the  land 
of  this  country  will  yield  an  adequate  quaniHy  of 
irrass  for  herbage,  but  not  sulficiently  early  and 
(rood  for  reiiular  soiling. 

The  cases  in  which  soilincj  is  not  expedient,  al- 
though it  may  be  practicable,  are  when  the  ani- 
mals to  be  led  require  exercise  to  kr  ep  them  in 
health  and  in  a  growing  state.  Thus  oxen  are 
the  better  of  moderate  exercise  in  their  first  or  se- 
contl  year.  Young  horses  absolutely  require  it  5 
and  even  milch  cows,  although  they  may  be  led 
in  the  house  or  yard,  maintain  their  he:dih  better 
in  the  fields.  To  the  habits  of  (he  sheep,  the  con- 
finement of  the  house  or  J'ard  is  entirely  unsuiied  ; 
and  ahhoush  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  system 
of  soilinsf  sheep  is  practit^ed,  il  ought  to  mike  no 
progress  in  a  country  aboumling  in  pastures  lir.e 
Britain.  A  case  in  which  soiling  may  be  applied 
in  all  arable  farms  in  this  country  is  that  of  teeding 
the  working  cattle  of  the  farm. 

The  next  and  most  common  method  of  apply- 
ing the  sown  grasses  and  clovers  is  as  dried  (brage 
or  hay,  in  which  state  they  can  be  preserved  and 
ixiven  to  the  slock  in  winter,  or  at  other  times. 

When  the  sown  grasses  and  clovers  are  intend- 
ed for  hay,  the  land  is  to  be  cleared  of  stones  and 
rolled  in  spring,  as  in  the  case  of  green  (brage. 
And  when  the  plants  are  in  full  flower,  but  belbre 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  or  even  be(bre  the  flowers  of  the 
clovers  have  in  any  degree  begun  to  fade,  the  crop 
is  to  be  mown. 

The  plants,  by  the  action  of  the  scythe,  are  laid 
in  swathes,  with  their  heads  lyinsr  pretty  regulaly 
in  one  direction.  The  swathes  lie  (or  a  short  time 
to  wither;  and  are  then  turned  gently  over  by  a 
fork,  or  the  handle  of  the  hay-rake,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  shall  not  be  broken  and  spread 
abroad.  In  24  hours  or  more  afterwards,  they  may 
be  put  into  small  heaps  or  cocks  on  every  third  or 
fifth  ridge,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  the 
ground  being  at  the  same  time  carefully  raked. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  put  up  the  hay  grreen  in 
these  first  cocks,  and  then  to  enlarge  them  by  add- 
ing two  tofjeiher.  If  at  this  early  stage  they  un- 
dergo  a  degree  of  incipient  fermentation,  it  is  no 
matter.  It  is  in  the  later  stages  of  the  process  that 
heating  or  fermentation  becomes  hurtlul. 

When  the  hay  has  become  dry  in  the  cocks,  (he 
period  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  weather, 
ihey  are  made  into  ricks  in  the  fields.  The  cocks 
are  dragged  together  by  a  horse  with  a  rope,  one 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  one  of  his  traces,  and 
the  other  end  being  put  round  ihe  base  ot  the  cock 
is  fixed,  to  his  traces  on  the  other  side.  He  ia 
then  made  to  pull  forward  the  cock  to  the  place  re- 
(juired  ;  and  in  this  manner  two  or  more  of  thenj 
I  be  dragged  forward  at  once, 
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The  ricks  are  made  by  a  person  standing  upon 
them  to  build  and  compress  tliem.  Tliey  are 
formed  with  a  conical  to[),  and  arc  each  bound 
down  with  a  rope  made  ol'  the  hay  itself.  In  this 
state  they  may  resist  a  considerable  lall  of  ram  ; 
but  the  hay  is  not  to  be  sufl'ered  to  remain  longer 
in  the  ricUs  than  is  necessary  to  dry  it  in  a  sufficient 
degree  to  fit  it  lor  being  stored  in  a  larger  stack. 
When  the  hay  is  suiricienily  ready,  which  will  be 
denoted  by  its  fteling  dry  when  the  hand  is  thrust 
into  the  rick,  it  is  carried  in  a  large  sparred  cart  to 
the  place  where  the  hay-stack  is  to  be  Ibrmed, 
which  is  most  conveniently,  in  the  barn-yard,  near 
the  stables. 

The  hay-stack  may  be  built  in  a  circular  or  ob- 
long form  ;  the  latter  is  the  most  convenient  when 
the  quantity  ofhay  is  larjie.  A  numberof  per&ons 
being  placed  on  the  stack  to  build,  the  hay  is  forked 
up  to  to  them,  and  the  stack,  by  the  treading  ol 
their  leet  upon  it,  is  compressed  in  proportion  as  it 
is  raised.  In  24  hours  it  will  have  considerably 
subsided,  and  in  a  day,  or  two  afterwards  it  is 
thatched  with  stravp,  and  bound  down  with  straw 
ropes;  the  loose  hay  of  the  exterior  having  been 
pulled  carefully  out  all  around,  so  that  the  whole 
shall  present  a  neat  appearance. 

Hay,  when  put  into  a  large  mas3  of  this  kind, 
will  undergo  a  slight  degree  ol  lieat ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  the  clovers,  and  grasses,  the  slighter  the 
degree  of  heat  at  this  period  the  better,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  previous  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terial as  careful  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  al- 
low. 

Often  creat  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  nro- 
cessess  of  the  hay  harvest  by  the  wetness  of  tlie 
weather.  In  such  a  case  the  farmer  is  obliged  to 
watch  the  intervals  of  favorable  weather,  and 
employ  every  practicable  means  to  forward  the 
operations  and  secure  the  crop. 

Some  recommend  the  strewing  of  salt  upon  the 
hay,  as  the  building  of  the  stack  proceeds.  This  cor- 
rects the  tendency  to  fermentation,  anil  renders  in- 
jured hay  palatable  to  stock. 

In  the  making  ofhay,  the  great  end  to  be  aimed 
at  is  to  prepare  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  as 
httle  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  as  Utile  waste  of 
the  natural  juices,  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
When  we  are  enabled  to  do  this,  the  hay  will  be 
sweet,  fragrant,  and  of  a  greenish  colour. 

It  is  not  usual  to  cut  more  ihan  one  crop  of  hay 
from  the  same  ground  in  the  year,  although  the 
second  crop  of  the  grasses  and  clovers  ma\'  also 
tie  made  into  hay.  It  is  never,  however,  so 
good  as  the  first  crop  in  weight  and  quality  ;  and, 
besides,  the  late  period  of  the  season  renders  the 
preparation  of  it  difficult  or  precarious.  For 
these  reasons  the  proper  system  is  to  pasture  the 
aliermath,  and  not  to  make  it  into  hay. 

Wherever  the  system  of  the  cultivated  grasses 
is  perfectly  understood  they  will  never  be  mown 
for  hay  more  than  once.  The  first  year's  after- 
math, and  all  the  subsequent  years'  grass,  so  long 
as  the  land  remains  untilled,  are  to  be  used  lor  her- 
batre  alone. 

The  produce  of  hay  varies  greatly  with  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  state  of  the  season.  About 
2  tons  per  acre  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  crop, 
but  often  the  produce  is  greatly  more,  and  then  the 
crop  is  considerd  to  be  a  great  one.  Hay,  in  the 
field  rick,  weighs  somewhat  better  than  112  lb. 
per  cubic  yard;  after  being  compressed  in  the  stack 


it  weighs  Irom  140  to  180  lb.,  and  when  old  about 
200  lb. 

Clovers,  besides  being  raised  for  pasture  or  soiU 
inif;  are  sometimes  cultivated  for  their  seeds.  In 
this  case  the  clover  to  be  cultivated  should  be  sown 
by  itself,  pastured  with  sheep  till  pretty  late  in  May 
and  then  allowed  to  grow  and  ripen  its  seeds. 
When  the  seeds  are  fi.illy  ripened,  the  crop  is  cut 
down,  and  formed  into  very  small  cocks,  which, 
af\er  being,  thoroughly  dried,  are  lead  home,  and 
put  into  stacks  until  thrashed.  The  process  of 
thrashing  is  a  somewhat  troublesome  one,  from 
the  difficulty  of  sep:iraiing  the  seeds  from  the  cap- 
sules. It  is  usually  done  by  the  flail;  and  ilie 
seeds  may  be  winnowed  in  the  same  manner  as 
grain,  but  with  sieves  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
This  species  of  cultivation,  however,  has  narrow 
limits  in  this  country.  The  crop  is  a  great  ex- 
hauster of  the  soil,  and,  from  the  late  period  of  ri- 
pening and  the  extreme  dryness  to  which  the 
plants  must  be  brought,  it  is  a  somewhat  precari- 
ous crop,  even  in  the  more  favorably  situated  parts 
of  the  island.  For  these  reasons  the  great  part  of 
the  clover  seeds  consumed  in  this  country  is  im- 
ported. 

The  grasses  too,  are  frequently  cultivated  for 
their  seeds.  In  this  case  the  particular  grass  to  be 
cultivated  should  be  sown  by  itself  It  should  be 
dried  and  stacked  like  a  crop  ol  corn,  and  thrashed 
and  winnowed.  When  the  crop  of  this  kind  ia 
cultivated,  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  exhausting 
crop,  and  the  land  treated  as  if  it  liad  borne  a  crop 
of  corn. 

Sometimes  the  seeds  of  rye-grass  are  procured 
by  a  more  partial  process.  The  hay  being  put 
into  cocks  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  thrashed  just 
before  beingbut  into  the  larger  ricks.  The  thrashing 
is  performed  in  the  field  on  a  moveable  floor  of 
boards,  placed  upon  a  coarse  convass  cloth.  In 
this  case  the  hay  should  be  slightly  beaten  by  the 
flail,  so  as  to  detach  the  best  ripened  seeds  with- 
out too  greatly  injuring  or  breaking  the  stems. 
The  seeds  are  then  but  into  sacks,  and  carried  to 
the  granary,  on  the  floor  of  which  they  are  spread 
and  turned  over  as  occasion  requires.  When  dry, 
they  may  be  dressed;  or  they  may  remain  mixed 
with  the  chaft'  till  spring.  The  hay,  however,  is 
always  injured  where  this  system  is  practised,  both 
because  it  is  deprived  of  the  seeds,  and  because  it 
is  necessary  to  allow  the  plants  to  stand  for  a  lon- 
ger time  to  ripen  llian  would  otherwise  be  required. 

No  method  of  producing  hay  has  been  found 
comparable  to  that  of  the  cultivated  grasses.  Un- 
der this  system,  the  forage-plants  are  cut  when  in 
their  state  of  most  luxuriant  growth,  and  no  ma- 
nure is  laid  upon  the  surlace  in  order  to  produce 
the  hay;  the  manures  being  applied  to  the  prepar- 
atory liillow  or  green  crops,  in  which  case  they  are 
covered  by  the  plough  and  rendered  entirely  avail- 
able. Yet  over  the  greater  part  of  England,  land 
is  kept  permanently  in  grass  for  the  purpose  of 
mowing  it,  manure  being  applied  from  time  to  time 
to  the  surface.  This  system  has  become  !he  very 
habit  of  the  country,  and,  by  the  general  adoption 
of  It,  beyond  a  question  a  vast  public  loss  is  sus- 
tained. The  practice  of  the  cultivated  meadow 
was  probably  introduced  into  England  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  at  a  long  subsequent  period  was  made 
more  fully  known  by  the  Flemings;  and  yet  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  all  the  hay  produced  in  this 
island  is  derived  from   perennial  meadows,  and 
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thus  an  expensive  method  of  production  substi- 
tuted over  a  whole  country  lor  one  more  chetip  atui 
efficient.  Certain  peculiarities  in  the  state  of  pro- 
perty in  England,  the  eHect  of  titiies,  and  tiie  rela- 
tive expense  ol'  keeping  land  in  tillage  and  under 
grass,  seem  to  have  contributed  to  this  so  general 
substitute  of  the  natural  for  the  cultivated  mea- 
dow. Froiti  habit  too,  a  preference  is  given  to 
the  hay  thus  produced.  It  is  supposed  by  m;my 
to  be  more  suited  to  keep  horses  in  wind';  and  it 
may  be  so  in  the  case  of  horses  put  to  great  speed, 
as  the  hunter  and  the  race-horse ;  but,  tor  the  mere 
purpose  oi'  ieeding,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
produce  of  the  cultivated  meadow,  consisting  of 
the  superior  grasses  and  clovers  alone,  in  their 
young  and  most  juicy  state,  must  be  greatly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  older  grasses,  mixed  as  they  al- 
v/ays  are  with  a  class  of  inferior  plants.  Bat  if 
the  large  application  of  capital  and  the  waste  of 
land,  lor  the  production  of  this  species  of  food, 
are  to  be  regretted,  in  no  other  country  are  the 
farmers  so  diligent  and  so  experienced  in  the  man- 
agement oi'  the  hay  itself  as  in  England. 

The  grasses  to  be  mown  are  ready  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  they  are  cut  down  when  the  greater 
jiumber  of  them  have  come  into  flower.  When 
the  land  is  of  good  natural  quality,  or  when  a  ready 
command  of  manure  exists,  it  may  be  mown  every 
year  ibr  hay.  But  it  is  more  common  to  mow  it 
every  alternate  year,  or  every  third  or  fourth  year, 
according  to  its  quality.  It  is  then  pastured  in  the 
intervening  years,  and  in  this  way  it  is  less  ex- 
hausted than  when  mown  every  year. 

Land  subjected  to  this  species  of  culture  requires 
to  be  manured  at  intervals  upon  the  surlace. 
When  it  is  mown  every  year,  the  manures  should 
be  repeated  every  second  or  third  year;  but  when 
it  is  occasionally  pastured,  the  manuring  may  be 
less  frequent. 

The  manures  used  may  be  of  all  the  kinds  ap- 
plied to  laud  in  tillage.  That  most  commonly 
employed  in  practice  is  the  common  manure  of  the 
farm-yard,  well  rotted.  This  is  spread  thinly  and 
regularly  over  the  surface,  generally  at  the  rate  of 
7  or  8  tons  to  the  acre.  The  period  of  laying  it 
on  is  various  ;  some  preferring  to  spread  it  in  Oc- 
tober, otiiers  after  the  hay  is  cut  in  July  or  Au- 
gust, and  some  in  spring. 

The  grass,  when  mown,  is  soon  afterwards 
tedded,  or  spread  abroad  with  a  Ibrk,  so  as  to  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  It  may  be  turned 
over  one  or  more  times,  and  while  yet  green  put 
into  little  cocks.  The  manner  of  collecting  the 
grass  together  is  by  raking  it  into  rows,  technically 
termed  wind-rows,  the  hay-makera  in  bands  fol- 
lowing each  other  with  rakes  until  they  have  thus 
collected  the  whole  into  rows.  They  are  then  ea- 
sily able,  by  hand  labor,  to  form  it  into  the  small 
cocks  described. 

These  first  cocks  are  afterwards  to  be  spread 
abroad,  and,  being  exposed  lor  a  time,  Ibrmed  into 
larger  cocks,  termed  sometimes  bastard-cocks.  In 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  wliere  extreme  attention 
is  paid  to  the  appearance  and  quality  of  this  spe- 
cies of  crop,  the  bastard-cocks  are  again  spread 
abroad,  and  formed  iiit.j  yet  larger  cocks;  after 
which  they  are  led  home,  sometimes  on  the  fourth 
orfifihday.  The  object  of  this  repeated  spread- 
ing abroad,  and  forming  into  cocks,  is  to  secure 
the  hay  in  the  shortest  lime.  an<i  with  the  least 
waste  of  its  natural  juices.    This  indeed  is  aitned 


at  in  all  cases  of  making  hay,  but  the  details  of 
practice  are  modified  by  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  vary  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country.  Some- 
times, to  economise  labor  in  these  operations,  hay- 
teddinir  and  hay-raking  machines  are  employed. 
A'lhough  raising  of  tiay  on  the  natural  mea- 
dow must  be  regartled  as  expensive,  when  com- 
pared with  the  raising  of  it  on  the  cultivated  mea- 
dow, yet  there  are  soils  and  situations  to  which 
the  practice  is  entirely  suited,  and  in  v>hich  it  ia 
the  best  means  at  the  command  of  the  farmer  of 
obtaining  dry  forage. 

One  of  these  is  the  case  of  marshes,  swamps, 
or  bogs,  producing  naturally  rushes,  sedges,  and 
the  larger  grasses.  These  marshes  are  of  every 
degree  of  natural  fertility,  sometimes  producing 
chiefly  the  Cariccs  and  Janci,  and  at  other  times 
producing  the  grasses  of  wet  ground,  as  the  Poa 
aquaiica,  Poa  fluitans,  ^grostis  alba,  and  other 
plants  of  marshes. 

The  lowest  Ibr  the  most  part  in  the  scale  of  fer- 
tility of  these  wet  grounds  and  yet  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  elevated  districts  where  they  abound, 
are  those  which  consist  of  a  thick  bed  of  peaty 
matter.  These  are  usually  termed  bogs,  and  the 
produce  consists  chiefly  of  rushes,  as  the  sharp- 
tiowered  jointed  rush,  and  others.  This  species  of 
hay  is  greatly  less  nutritive  than  that  of  cultivated 
or  finer  natural  grasses.  Jt  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  little  superior  to  the  straw  of  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats,  and  will  Ibr  the  most  part  bear  cutting  but 
once  in  the  year.  It  is  too  coarse  for  sheep,  but  ia 
adapted  to  the  winter  provender  of  catile.  To 
these  it  affords  a  valuable  resource  in  all  the  more 
elevated  pasture  districts  of  this  country. 

As  the  soil  of  the  marsh  improves,  so  for  the 
most  part  does  the  natural  produce  which  it  yields. 
In  flat  and  alluvial  tracts  the  hay  of  the  marsh  is 
ofien  valuable,  even  where  cultivated  forage  can 
be  otherwise  obtained.  It  is  frequently,  therefore, 
a  question  of  expediency,  whether  a  marsh  shall 
be  broken  up  lor  tillage  or  allowed  to  yield  its  nat- 
ural plants.  It  may  produce  a  great  deal  ol' ma- 
nure without  requiring  any  ;  it  may  furnish  a  val- 
uable resource  to  wintering  stock  ;  and  it  may  not 
be  capable  of  being  fitted  for  cultivation  but  by  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  capital. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  hay  of  marshes, 
is  similar  to  that  of"  preparing  the  hay  of  the 
grasses  already  described,  except  that  greatly 
less  nicely  is  required.  The  rushes  or  grasses, 
after  lying  Ibr  48  hours  or  more,  should  be  tedded 
well,  so  as  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  eun 
and  air.  After  this  operation,  which  is  usually 
repeated  once  or  oftener,  the  hay  should  be  put 
into  small  cocks,  and,  when  sufficiently  dried,  put 
into  ricks,  to  remain  in  them  till  the  danger  of  fer- 
mentation is  removed,  when  it  may  be  led  home 
and  fbrmed  into  a  stack.  A  slight  fermentation 
in  the  stack  may  take  place  without  irjury,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  this  be  not  carried  so  fiir  as  to 
injure  the  hay. 

Tiiere  is  another  case  in  which  perennial  grasa 
land,  though  not  marshy,  mliy  be  beneficially  em- 
ployed to  produce  hay.  This  is  in  elevated  pas- 
ture districts,  where  cultivated  forage  cannot  he 
obtained.  In  such  situations,  hay  must  be  pro- 
cured for  the  stock  during 'falls  of  snow,  and 
then  the  only  means  of  obtaining  it  may  be  to  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  herbage-land  ibr  mowing. 
This  is  a  case  produced  by  the  peculiar  Qircura- 
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stances  of  sheep  farms  ;  and  it  does  not  invalidate 
the  freneral  principle,  that  liay  is  best  produced  on 
the  cuhivated  meadow. 

One  other  method.  indetHl,  of  producing:  natural 
hay  free  from  all  objection  on  account  ol  ilic  waste 
of  manures,  is  yet  to  be  con^sidered.  This  is  irri- 
palion  ;  but  irrigation  applies  to  the  production  of 
h^rbaffe  as  well  as  dry  forage,  and  we  may  there- 
fore firt^t  consiiler  the  management  of  land  in  the 
Blate  of  perrennial  herbage. 

(To  be   Continued.) 


BENEFIT   OF   LIMING,  AND  GREEN  MANURING 
WITH    PEAS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Beaufort  co.,  N.  C,  Oct.  11,  1839. 
I  learn  by  your  communication  to  me  sometime 
since,  that  it  is  your  wish  that  1  should  let  you 
know  my  plan  ol'  liming,  and  also  that  I  would 
communicate  the  same  lor  the  Register.  1  would 
cheerfully  do  so,  but  that  1  am  a  plain,  and  fain 
■would  be  a  practical  farmer,  and  have  never  writ- 
ten any  thing  of  the  kind.  But,  however,  for  the 
eaUe  of  being  of  any  benefit  to  agriculture,  if  any 
benefit  may  be  di^rived  I'rom  the  few  hints  that  I 
may  advance,  I  will  now  attempt  to  comply  as  liir 
as  my  ttje'ule  eilbrts  are  capable  of  doitig. 

When  1  took  possession  vl'  my  liirra,  1  found  it 
in  a  very  poor  and  wurn  out  stale,  so  much  so  that 
I  became  almost,  discouraged,  and  would  have 
emigrated  to  some  oiher  one,  had  I  the  means  lo 
have  done  .so  wuhnut  making  a  sacrifice  ;  and  not 
willing  liir  that,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
would  remain  where  I  was,  and  see  what  I  could 
do  by  way  of  improvuig  my  poor  and  worn  out 
land,  which  I  commenced  by  raking  and  scraping 
all  the  manure  I  couKi  fall  in  with  ;  and  coming 
across  a  treatise  in  some  one  of  your  volumes  upon 
liminir,  I  lell  upon  tliat  to  see  what  I  could  do 
Willi  it.  The  first  pari  or  cut  ol'  my  field  that  I 
commenced  limimr,  was  of  a  kind  of  sliiT  and  sour 
soil,  subject  to  almost  (^1  may  say)  every  kind  of 
insect  ;  and  it  was  with  great  dilHculty  I  could 
^el  corn  lo  stand  on  it.  iiut  as  soon  as  I  com- 
menced liming  I  Ibund  that  ther«  was  a  great  dif- 
liTcnce  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  grain,  which'  imluced  me  to  pro- 
cure all"  the  shells  1  could  get,  ami  put  them  upon 
my  land  ;  and  1  can  now  say  that  1  have  improved 
my  land,  from  limiui.''and  other  manures,  of  which 
liiiie  is  the  prominent  part,  from  '25  lo  50  per  cent. 
My  plan  is  to  burn  the  shells  jusl  so  that  they  will 
cnniible. 

I  [irefer  pulling  ihein  out  on  the  land  in  the 
sprinti',  s.iy  the  last  of  March  upon  land  that  I  in- 
tend pullmg  in  corn;  spreading  the  lime  broad- 
cast ;  auii  about  the  last  of  June,  or  by  the  first  of 
Jaly,  1  sow  ihe  same,  land  in  peas,  which  is  the 
l)si  working  I  give  my  corn.  As  noon  us  the  corn 
will  d  >,  1  take  the  lb  Ider  ofi'.  As  soon  as  that  is 
got  through  with,  I  i)roceed  to  weed  all  down  be- 
tween the  rows,  [)eas  and  every  other  vegetation, 
which  as  soon  as  done,  i  proceed  to  rrather  the 
corn  and  sow  wheat  upon  the  same,  taking  care 
to  run  a  furrow  each  side  of  the  ridge  in  llie  row 
with  a  smgle  horse  plouifh  belbre  sowinir,  so  as  to 
cover  the  ridije  up  as  ne  ir  as  possible  ;  the  balance 
of  ihe  row  I  break  u|i  vvith  the  same  plough.  But 
before  1  sow  my  wheat  1  soak  the  quantity  1  want 


for  seed  in  strong  lime  water,  say  24  to  36  hours ; 
afier  which  i  strain  it  through  a  basket  or  colan- 
der, and  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  I  roll  it  in  slacked 
lime  until  every  grain  is  perlectly  saturated  with 
lime,  so  that  it  parts,  in  which  state  1  let  it  go  to 
the  ijround,  taking  care  that  the  seedsman  uses  a 
litile  grease  of  some  kind  on  his  hands  to  prevent 
the  lime  Irom  injuring  them.  This  process  I  think, 
and  am  certain,  is  a  preventive  from  the  smut; 
and  pultiflg  it  on  limed  land  1  think  is  an  obstruc- 
tion against  the  rust,  or  at  least  1  have  not  been 
troubled  with  either  since  I  tried  the  soaking  and 
liming.  The  quantity  of  lime  I  generally  put  on 
my  land  is  from  40  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  after- 
wards sowiiii;  down  in  peas  as  above  staled  ;  and 
I  can  say  this  year  that  I  never  was  more  grati- 
fied ;  for  I  never  saw  a  more  flourishing  crop  of 
wlieat  on  the  ground  in  all  my  lile,  (and  my  neigh- 
bors certified  to  what  I  now  say,')  lor  I  raised  25 
bushels  to  the  one  sowed  ;  and  I  had  the  same 
piece  of  ground  in  wheat  three  years  ago,  and  I 
am  certain  I  did  not  raise  ten  to  one.  1  am  now 
preparing  the  same  hnd,  and  am  in  hopes  to  be 
able  to  have  it  ready  by  next  week;  and  if  the 
season  suits,  I  am  certain  to  get  ihirty  lor  one,  as 
I  shall  have  my  land  in  better  order;  besides  1 
have  another  coat  of  manure  upon  it. 

I  have  tried  the  cuttings  (or  slips)  of  Irish  pota- 
toes U'hich  I  saw  in  one  of  your  numbers,  and  find 
that  good  ones  can  be  raised  i'rom  the  tops.  I  cut 
a  l(?.w  this  summer  alter  they  hud  got  up  about  a 
foot  high,  and  planted  them  crosswise  ol'  a  small 
ridge  I  luad  made  (or  the  purpose,  and  they  were 
almost  as  large  as  those  I  planted,  which  I  ob- 
tained from  the  north. 

A  Friend  to  Agriculture. 


THE    MOUUS   JIULTICAULIS   MARKET. 

If  we  could  still  believe  printed  and  apparently 
fair  statements,  we  might  now  copy  reports  of 
large  sales  at  high  prices,  made  at  the  north  since 
our  last  publication,  and  thereby  exhibit  indica- 
tions, (which  could  not  be  doubted,  if  they  stood 
alone,)  of  a  continuing  high  market  value.  But 
we  do  not  quote  any  such,  because  we  have  no 
confidence  in  them.  Though  we  have  heretofore 
warned  the  public  of  the  tricks  and  falsehoods 
used  to  raise  prices,  we  were  ourselves  to  some 
exieat  deceived  by  them  ;  and  thereby  induced  to 
believe  that  there  was  more  solidity  and  perma- 
nence in  the  early  prices  of  this  summer  than 
has  since  appeared.  But  if  prices  were  before 
raised  by  the  tricks  and  deceptions  of  some  spec- 
ulators above  their  intrinsic  worth,  they  have 
been  more  lately  sunk  as  much  below  that  worth, 
by  the  tricks  and  deceptions  of  others  having  a 
contrary  interest.  So  it  is,  that  the  market  is  now 
flat — the  liictitions  appreciation  and  speculative 
value  at  an  end,  for  the  present  time  at  least — and 
the  trees  should  now  be  held  at  their  intrinsic  va- 
lue, for  pro[)agalion  and  for  feeding  silk-worms — 
and  lor  that  legitimate  use,  they  are  worth  much 
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more  than  ten  cents,  at  which  price  they  have 
been  lately  sold  in  Richmond.  Now  is  ihe  time 
lor  holders  of  ihe  Iret's  to  provide  for  tlieir  use,  Ijy 
commencing  and  eflecting  tliecsiahlishment  of  co- 
cooneries ;  and  now  aUo  is  liie  time  (or  all  who 
desire  to  commence  tiial  hus^iness,  to  bu}'  their 
stocks  of  tref.s  on  the  best  lerms.  The  depression 
of  the  price  of  trees  furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  profit  of  rearmg  silk-worms;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, oilers  a  great  addiiional  facility,  and  another 
element  o!"  profit.  Let  but  every  present  planting 
in  Virginia  be  put  next  season  to  this  use,  in  pro- 
per manner,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  no 
cultivator  will  have  cause  to  repent  his  outlay  for 
the  culture  either  of  the  trees  or  of  their  product 
in  silk. 


CULTURE  OF  RUTA    BAGA. 

t'loin  tlie  Fanners'  Momlily  Visitor. 

Dear  Sir — Believing  ruta  baua  to  be  of  great 
valu^  to  the  siock  liirmeis,  and  as  the  season  lor 
sowinii  is  at  hand,  I  send  you  an  extract  from  my  j 
i'arni  journal,  relaiive  to  my  mode  of  culture  tlie 
first  year,  thouirh,  as  it  was  rny  first  experiment,  1 
am  liir  from  thinkini^  it  to  be  the  be^t  mode. 
However,  as  I  was  pretty  accurate  in  detail,  its  pub- 
hcation  may  be  of  use  to  my  brother  liirmers,  by 
inducing  some  one  belter  acquainted  with  its  cul- 
ture than  myself,  to  point  out  the  errors  in  my 
process. 

In  the  fill)  of  1833,  I  broke  up  three  acres  of 
green  sward  ;  the  soil  a  stifi'  loam,  upon  which  I 
carted  ISOsingle  loads  of  coarse  manure,  and  in 
1837,  planted  with  potatoes,  there  being  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  management,  or  extraordinary  in 
the  crop. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  I  carted  on  sixty  loads  of 
well  rotted  manure,  which  I  ploughed  in.  so  soon  as 
the  srouiid  was  sufficiently  dry,  and  on  the  27ih 
of  May  [  again  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  after  roll- 
ing smooth,  marked  it  into  squares  of  eighteen 
inches,  and  |)lanted  by  dropping  two  or  three  seeds 
ineach  intersection,  which  was  done  by  shaking  the 
seed  fi'om  a  box,  with  a  single  hole  in  the  lop.  I 
sowed  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  June  ;  on  the  23d 
began  to  weed,  thinning  out  where  the  plants  were 
too  crowded,  and  setting  out  where  deficient,  which 
I  continued  to  do  occasionally  when  other  work  did 
not  press,  till  the  28lh  July.  On  the26ih  October, 
I  began  to  pull  and  cut,  finishing  on  the  9ih  of  No- 
vember ;  and  1  found  the  plants  last  pulled  as  unin- 
jured as  the  first,  although  they  had  been  exposed 
to  several  severe  frosts.  Thej'-  were  pulled  by  hand, 
the  workmen  striking  two  plants  together  to  shake 
off  the  dirt,  and  then  throwing  them  down,  where 
they  lay  spread  for  three  hours  to  dry  the  loose  dirt 
that  still  adhered  to  them  ;  the  tops  were  then 
twisted  off,  and  the  plants  thrown  into  lieaps  lor 
carting,  so  that  each  root  v.-as  handled  three  sev- 
eral times.  They  might  have  been  got  into  the 
cart  with  less  labor,  but  my  object  was  to  get  them 
into  the  cellar  in  a  tolerably  clean  state.  Havinfr 
heard  much  of  the  difBcuity  ol"  keeping  them  in 
cellars,  from  their  tendency  to  rot,  I  stored  in  one 
cellar,  .1,500  bushels   without  injury  to  a  single 


root,  and  1  have  now,  (May  6,)  more  than  100 
bushels  as  full  and  as  fiur  as  when  first  placed 
there.  The  cellar  was  thirty  feet  square,  on  the 
noiiom  ofwhich,  eight  inch  limbers  were  placed, 
and  covered  vviih  plank  two  inches  apart.  The 
whole  was  divided  into  two  bins,  with  one  loot 
space  between  Ihi'  bins,  and  one  li)0i  between  the 
bins  ai'.d  the  cellar  wall  5  the  sides  of  ihe  bins  be- 
iriir  made  with  narrow  boards,  with  a  space  of 
l()nr  inches  between  each  board. 

1  led  out  my  twelve  hundred  bushels  to  my 
sheep,  six  hundred  to  my  horned  cattle,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  my  hoises.  They  all  ale  with  avidil}-, 
prelerrmg  them  to  potatoes.  For  my  horses  and 
caiile  they  were  merely  cut  wi;h  a  spade;  for  the 
sheep,  they  were  passed  through  a  vegetable  cut- 
ter. They  were  r-iiried  in  two  cans,  each  comain- 
iiior  thirty  baskets  holding  more  than  a  buslit-l,  and 
weighing  seventy-lour  pounds.  The  number  of 
baskets  was  tweiityrone  hundred,  and  the  whole 
weiifnt  seventy-seveii  tons.  N  umber  of  roots,  36,000 
— as  put  in  the  extract  from  my  journal  alluded  to 
af)Ove.  1  an),  sir.  very  respectliilly,  yonroh'i  ser- 
vant, Leonard  Jarvis. 

Ruta  Bas:a,  Dr. 

Tointeresi  on  three  acres,  at  ^100  per  acre,       $18 
Twice  ploughing  three  acres,  6 

Harrowing  and  rolling,  4 

Seed,  "  2 

To  130  days'  work  on  above,  viz.  9  days, 
sowinir,  85  weediiiir,  hoeiuij  and  settin<r, 
and  36  drying  and  cintiritr — 130  days,  or, 
five  monihs.  at  !«il3  i)er  month,  65 

To  22  weeks'  board,  ai  9s.  per  week,  33 


Cr. 

By  2100   bushels  at  10  cents, 
Profit,  estimating  al  10  cents, 

Claremoni  May  5,  1839. 
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Remarks. — Compared  wiih  the  price  of  other 
crops,  this  ruta-baga  was  richly  worth  twenty  cents 
the  bushel  ;  say  it  wa.?  worth  only  fifteen  cents,  the 
net  profits  on  these  three  acres  of"  ground  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty -seven  dollars. 

We  are  highly  pleased  to  exhibit  this  evidence 
from  one  of  th.e  first,  and  we  believe  the  most  ex- 
tensive practical  farmers  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  fiivor  of  the  root  culture.  He  shows  by 
this  experiment  what  much  manure  will  do  (or  a 
succession  of  years  :  it  ijives  double  payment  in  a 
single  year  for  ihe  labor  bestowed;  and  this  dou- 
ble payment  will  extend  itself  into  a  series  of  from 
four  to  ten  years,  accordino;  to  the  capacity  lor  re- 
tention of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied. 


MONTHLY    COMMERCIAL    REPORT. 

For  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 
The  distempered  state  of  affairs  which  ha?  pre- 
vailed since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
fourteen  months  airo,  is  succeeded  by  a  second 
suspension  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  states  south  of 
it.  In  this  instance  Philadelphia  took  th*'  lead, 
and  the  first  movement  is  ascribed  to  l!ie  United 
Slates  Bank — now  a  state  institution,  with  very 
extensive  privileges,  very  extensively   e.'^crcised. 
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The  example  set  in  Philadelphia,  and  followed 
up  in  Maryland  and  Columbia,  was  very  reluc- 
tantly adojjted  by  the  banks  in  Viigiina,  whose 
operations  have  been  comlucled  vviih  much  pru- 
dence; but  as  a  constant  drain  ol'  specie  has  t)een 
made  li'om  them  which  could  not  be  reclaimed 
from  the  sus|)enJed  banl<s,  self-preservation  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  check  i:.  However  early  a 
period  ol'  resumjition  may  be  proposed,  Virginia 
will  be  ready  to  assent  to  it.  Tlie  banks  north 
and  east  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  exce|)tion  of 
those  in  Rhode  Island,  have  not  suspended,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  city  banks  i«  so  small  that 
ihey  may  be  able  to  continue  specie  payments. 
The  pressure  on  their  mercantile  communities  is 
however  very  severe,  and  the  most  enormous  rates 
of  intprest  are  submitted  to — hoin  2  to  4  per  cent. 
per  month.  It  catmot  be  otherwise  than  that 
many  failures  must  occur,  and  that  an  entire  de- 
rantrement  prevails  in  commercial  alfairs.  The 
ditlerence  of  exchange  between  New  York  and 
the  cities  south  of  her  is  7  to  12  per  cent.  In  New 
York  the  rate  of  exchaiiize  on  London  is  8  to  9, 
while  in  Pliiladelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Virgini;),  it 
is  18  to  20  per  ceni.  premium. 

The  banks  in  Virginia  are  constantly  diminish- 
ing their  circulation,  consequently  there  is  an  in- 
sufficiency of  money  liar  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. The  result  of  which  must  be  low  prices, 
when  produce  shall  be  freely  brought  to  market. - 

Very  little  of  the  new  crops  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco has  yet  appeared,  and  prices  are  not  estab- 
lished. The  first  smiles  of  cotton  were  at  12i  to 
12_^  cents,  and  recently  at  11  to  12  cents. 

The  weather  in  England  to  20th  September 
was  unfavorable  lor  the  wheat  harvest,  and  ship- 
ments of  tlour  to  some  extent  are  now  going  for- 
ward from  this  country.  Wheat  has  consecjuenily 
risen  about  25  cents  per  bushel,  say  -9 1.25  to  ^1.30  ; 
and  flour  to  §6^  to  6^,  in  New  York  §6.       X. 

October  26,  1839.  " 


SILK  MANUFACTURING. 

From  the  Genesoe  Farmer. 

One  great  reason  why  we  have  such  an  un- 
shaken conlidence  in  ihe  ability  of  this  country 
to  enter  successfully  into  the  cnltuie  of  silk,  its 
manufacture  as  well  as  its  production,  is  found  in 
the  superior  enierprise,  industry  and  iiiijenuity  of 
our  citizf^ns  over  those  ol'  any  part  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain  thought  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  and  other 
countries,  by  pmhibiiing,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  exportaiion  of  machinery,  or  patterns  lor  its 
construction.  New  England  machinists  went  to 
work,  built  shops,  made  their  own  patterns,  and 
produced  specimens  of  machinery  so  much  supe- 
rior in  action  and  prinei|ile  to  European  models, 
that  we  at  once  obtained  the  preference  in  their 
own  market,  and  now  annually  export  large  quan- 
tities of  maidiinery  to  order.  So  it  is  already  with 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  silk.  In  reel- 
iniT,  and  now  in  weaving  the  narrow  kinds  of 
silk,  such  as  laces,  ribbons,  and  other  goods  of 
that  description,  we  have,  already  made  great  ad- 
vances on  the  clumsy  and  ill-arranged  implemenls 
of  the  old  world. 

In  ihe  manulacturc  of  ribbons,  which  forma  ao 


important  a  branch  of  the  Lyons,  or  French  silk 
manu/'acture,  the  foreign  workman  uses  a  narrow 
loom,  resembling  the  common  hantl  loom  in  other 
respects,  and  weaving  but  one  piece  of  ribbon 
at  a  time.  A  machine,  called  in  France  a  Jac- 
quard,  is  attached  to  this  narrow  loom,  and  regu- 
lates the  pattern  of  the  ribbon,  flowers,  &c. — 
These  looms  are  worked  by  girls,  and  these  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  fibrics  are  the  result  of  their 
labors.  A  Jac(]uard  was  brouiiht  to  New  York, 
and  lell  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Berijen,  an  in- 
senious  mechanic,  and  member  ol  the  Legisla- 
ture. Mr.  Bergen  instantly  saw  that  great  im- 
provements might  be  made  in  the  machine  and 
loom,  and  immediately  constructed  one  which  is 
worked  by  power  instead  of  the  hand,  makes 
seven  pieces  of  ribbon  or  lace,  where  only  one 
was  made  in  the  French  loom,  and  gives  the 
figure,  color,  or  pattern  with  equal  exactness  and 
•rreater  rapidity.  In  this  single  improvement  of 
the  ribbon  loom,  then,  five  or  six  sevenths  of  the 
labor  reciuired  abroad  is  wholly  dispensed  with, 
and  articles  of  any  pattern  can  at  once  be  furnish- 
ed. In  very  narrow  patterns,  from  ten  lo  fifteen 
pieces  can  be  woven  at  once.  Such  improve- 
ments at  the  outset  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  but 
that  when  the  attention  of  our  artizans  shall  be 
directed  to  the  manuliicture  of  silk  machinery, 
we  shall  soon  find  our  improved  processes  amply 
to  compensate  lor  any  supposed  dilference  in  the 
prices  of  labor. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  BUEL. 

From  the  Cheraw  Gazette. 

Judire  Buel,  the  able  and  distinguished  editor  of 
the  Albany  Cultivator  is  dead.  On  his  way  to 
New  Haven,  Conn,  whither  he  was  going  to  ad- 
dress an  agriculiiiral  meeting,  he  was  arrested  on 
the  6ih.  inst.  at  Danbury,  by  sickness,  which  in 
eight  or  (en  days  proved  fatal.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  men  in  the  land  whose  names  are  better 
known  to  the  great  mass  of  even  intelligent  agri- 
culturists,who  have  M)een  more  bespattered  with 
fijisome  praise  by  a  frothy  public  press,  and  whose 
death  would  be  much  more  extensively  deplored  ; 
but  we  are  sure  we  do  not  say  loo  much  when 
we  say  there  lives  not  a  politician  who,  durinir  his 
whole  lile,  has  done  the  tenth  part  of  the  tithe  as 
much  towards  advam-ing  the  true  prosperity  of 
the  country  as  Judge  Buel  did  during  the  hall  do- 
zen years  he  conducted  the  Cultivator. 


TO      SUBSCRIBERS. 

To  give  abundant  notice  and  time  from  action,  the 
"  Conditions  "  of  publication  for  the  next  and  succeed- 
ing volumes  of  the  Farmers'  Register  are  published 
in  this  number.  It  is  earnestly  requested  of  all  sub- 
scribers to  read  them,  and  observe  the  new  facilities 
offered;  and  of  those  who  may  not  intend  to  continue 
their  subscription,  either  on  the  former  and  general,  or 
the  new  and  contingent  terms,  it  is  also  requested  that 
they  will  at  least  make  known  their  discontinuance  in 
rightful  and  proper  manner,  and  as  early  as   may  be 
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convenient.  It  is  very  important  to  the  interest  of 
the  publisher  to  know  as  early  as  possible  the  changes 
to  be  made  on  his  list,  both  by  withdrawals,  and  new 
subscriptions  added. 

The  reduction  of  price  in  consideration  of  prompt 
and  advanced  as  well  as  combined  payments,  and  of 
additional  subscriptions  furnished,  has  vvoiked  so  well, 
that  the  regulation  will  be  made  permanent,  and  each 
subscriber,  for  the  next  and  for  each  succeeding  vol- 
ume, may  obtain  a  like  reduction,  by  his  annually  re- 
newed compliance  with  the  like  or  other  requisitions. 

From  all  recent  subscribers  who  have  been  brought 
upon  the  list  under  the  new  conditions,  and  also  the  old 
subscribers  who  aided  their  admission,  we  especially 
beg  attention  to  the  following  remarks. 

Under  the  new  conditions  for  this  volume,  the  two 
classes  of  subscribers  named  (being  all  who  have 
chosen  to  avail  of  the  otfer,)  have  received  their  copies 
of  vol.  7,  for  the  net  payment  to  the  publisher  of  !f«-5 
for  two  volumes;  or,  on  the  general  average,at  half  the 
regular  price  for  each  individual  subscriber.  But 
each  one  of  these  subscribers,  after  his  payment  is 
made,  stands  precisely  upon  the  same  ground,  and  un- 
der the  sam.e  terms  of  agreement  for  the  future,  as 
all  other  subscribers  heretofore,  or  as  do  all  others  who 
have  not  made  use  of  the  privileges  offered.  That  is, 
each  of  these  subscribers,  like  all  others  who  have 
paid  their  dues,  is  perfectly  free  to  discontinue  his 
subscription  before  the  commencement  of  the  next 
volume  ;  if  not  thus  discon;inuing,  each  will  have  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  an  extra  copy  of  the  next  vol- 
ume, for  a  new  name  and  subscription,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  for  this  volume  ;  and  thus  every 
one,  by  using  the  means  proposed  in  each  successive 
year,  may  continue  to  obtain  his  own  volume  every 
year  at  half  price.  Or,  by  an  additional  privilege  now 
offered  and  made  permanent,  every  person,  or  club, 
sending  $25  in  advance,  and  before  February  1st  of 
each  year,  may  thereby  pay  for  and  receive  10  copies 
of  that  volume,  whether  for  old  or  for  new  subscribers. 
Therefore,  the  mere  forming  and  keeping  up  a  club  of 
any  ten  or  more  names,  will  put  the  work  to  all,  for 
such  prompt  and  joint  payments,  at  half  price.  But 
every  one  on  the  list  who  does  not  take  either  of  these 
steps,  within  the  several  limits  of  time  allowed,  will  be 
bound  for  his  subscription  at  the  regular  and  full  price 
of  $5  the  volume. 

It  is  true,  and  no  less  obvious,  that  the  main  induce- 
ment to  offer  to  supply  two  copies  for  the  price  of  one, 
was  the  expectation  that  most  of  those  who  thus  first 
became  readers,  would  appreciate  the  value,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  afterwards  supporters  of  the  publication. 
But  we  make  no  claim  to  continued  subscription  on 
that  score.  If,  however,  each  one  of  our  subscribers 
would  each  year  take  the  little  trouble  necessary  to 
send  a  new  name,  and  thus  obtain  the  copies  at  half 
price  for  both — and  if,  with  this,  every  subscriber  who 
desires  to  discontinue  the  work,  would  give  proper  no- 
tice, and  in  due  time,  the  publication  could  well  bear  all 
such  withdrawals,  and  would  be  all  that  could  be  rea- 
sonably desired  on  the  score  of  profit  to  the  publisher, 


and,  at  the  same  time,  of  cheapness  to  the  subscriberg. 
It  would  lead  to  this  state  of  things — a  siifBciently 
large  number  of  subscribers,  all  paying  punctually  in 
advance,  and  tlie  v^'ork  furnished  to  all  for  half  price. 
The  results  sought  to  be  obtained  by  these  offers 
would  be  no  less  beneficial  to  the  subscribers  than  to 
the  publisher ;  and  therefore,  independent  of  all  public 
and  patriotic  considerations,  they  are  required  by  self- 
interest  to  lend  their  hearty  aid.  The  publisher  there- 
fore presumes  to  ask  that  this  aid  may  be  given,  for 
the  benefit  of  the'  givers,  and  of  the  country  at  large. 
He  has  no  right  to  expect  that  any  thing'  should  be 
done  merely  to  aid  his  own  private  interest  or  gain. 
If  but  a  slight  effort  were  made  by  every  subscriber, 
the  effect  of  the  general  action  would  be  to  make  the 
Farmers'  Register  one  of  the  cheapest  works  of  its 
kind;  and  if  the  still  more  valued  and  needed  a'd  of 
the  pens  of  its  readers  were  given  as  freely  as  it  should 
be,  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  work  would  be  in- 
creased still  more  than  its  cost  would  be  lessened. 
There  is  not  one  individual  who  may  read  these  lines, 
who  cannot  forward  one  or  both  of  these  most  desirable 
results. 

SUSPENSION    OF    PAYBIENTS      BY    TH3    BANKS. 

While  this  great  public  calamity  continues,  one  of 
our  heretofore  existing  conditions  must  also,  of  neces- 
sity, be  suspended — that  which  requires  payment  from 
subscribers  in  notes  of,  or  checks  on,  "  specie -paying  " 
banks.  In  addition  to  our  sharing,  with  the  community 
at  large,  this  general  calamity,  our  publication  must 
suffer  heavy  additional  loss  in  discount  upon  the  pay- 
ments of  remote  debtors.  But  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  submit;  and  will  receive  in  payment  the  current 
notes  of  any  city  banks,  of  the  state  in  which  the  debt- 
or resid<?s.  North  Carolina  notes  (which  are  at  par  in 
Petersburg,)  or  notes  of  any  bank  in  Virginia,  will  be 
greatly  preferred.  Even  these  are  now  depreciated 
here  10  per  cent,  and  more  southern  notes  from  10  to 
20  below  them,  or  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  below  specie. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  alone  sufficient  to  break  down 
a  periodical  having  very  wide  and  scattered  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  we  despair  of  any  bona  fide  resumption  of 
specie  payments  by  the  banks,  or  of  their  ever  being 
able  to  maintain  a  paper  currency  truly  converlible  into 
xpccie. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  FARMERS'  REGISTER, 

For  the  eighth  and  subsequent  volumes.    Prices  still  more 
reduced,   for   combined  and   punctual  or  advanced 

payments. 

Art.  I.  The  Farmers'  Register  is  published  in  month- 
ly numbers,  of  64  large  octavo  pages  each,  at  $'5  a 
year,  payable  in  advance.  Or,  for  $5  may  be  had  two 
copies  of  the  same  current  or  forthcoming  volume,  for 
neiv  subscribers,  if  so  ordered  and  paid  for  in  advance, 
(or  at  the  time  of  making  the  subscription,)  in  current 
money,  as  described  below,  (Art.  VI.)  and  without  loss 
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or  deductioa  for  postage,  or  any  other  charge  to  the 
publisher. 

II.  Subscribers  who  may  have  already  paid  the  regu- 
lar subscription  price  of  $0  in  the  manner  above  re- 
quired, for  a  single  copy,  shall  have  the  privilege,  upon 
sending  a  postpaid  order,  of  having  a  second  copy  of 
the  same  volume  sent  to  any  new  subscriber,  without 
further  charge,  for  that  volume,  if  so  ordered  during  its 
time  of  publication. 

III.  Alike  privilege  will  be  allowed  to  every  old 
subscriber  who  has  not  paid,  but  who  shall  do  so,  as 
above,  before  the  issue  of  the  6lh  number  of  the  then 
current  volume,  (at  which  time  of  all  debtors'  bills 
will  be  made  out  and  sent) ;    thus  in  effect  reducing 

TO  HALF  PRICE    THE    COST  OF  THE  WORK  TO    EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER,    OLD     OR     NEW,     %VHO    MAY    CHOOSE    TO 

AVAIL  OF  THE  OFFER.   ( See  also  Art.  V. ) 

IV.  If,  however,  no  more  than  one  copy  is  ordered, 
the  subscription  price  will  still  be,  as  heretofore,  $5 
the  volume;  as  it  is  not  designed  to  permit  any  sub- 
scription debt,  or  payment,  to  be  made  for  less  than 
$5.  And  if  an  order  is  sent  for  two  copies,  without 
full  compliance  with  the  conditions  annexed,  (in  Art. 
VI,)  only  one  will  be  sent. 

V.  Clubs  of  ten  subscribers  (old  or  new,  or  of  both) 
by  sending  $25  (net  payment)  in  advance  and  at  one 
time,  belore  February  1st,  of  each  year,  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  ten  copies  of  that  volume  only. 

VI.  The  price  of  back  volumes,  as  heretofore,  is 
$0  for  one  alone,  $10  for  any  three  together,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  (.$3.34  cents  each,)  for  any  num- 
ber of  volumes  short  of  a  full  set.  Entire  sets  of  8 
vols,  (the  8th  commencing  January  31st,  1S40,)  wiU 


be  supplied  for  ^20,  or  $2.50  the  volume,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, with  the  order. 
VII.  All  mail   payments   must   be   made    in 

NOTES,  OR    CHECKS,  OF    PAR  VALUE    IN  VIRGINIA,  Or 

of  a  CITY  bank  of  the  state  in  which  the  subscriber 
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ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Concluded  from  page  626.) 

By  George  D.  ARMSTRONa,  Prof.  o(  Nat.  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry,  Washington   College,  Va. 

Chap.  XXllI. 
I 

REMARKS  ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SCIEN- 
TIFIC PRINCIPLKSTO  PRACTICAL,  PURPOSES. 
PROPER  CHARACTER  OF  EXPERIMEM  TS. 
SOME    EXAMPLES. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  essay,  I  have 
endeavored  to  set  before  the  reader,  the  principles 
of  vegetable  physiology,  together  with  the  evi- 
dence on  which  they  rest ;  and  occasionally  I  have 
mentioned  such  practical  applications  of  those 
principles  to  agriculiure  and  ihe  various  concerns 
of  rural  economy,  as  frequent  trial  has  placed  be- 
yond (piestion.  Whilst  preparing  this  essay  for 
the  public,  many  other  praciical  applications  have 
suggested  themselves  to  my  mind,  but  I  have  pur- 
posely passed  them  h}^,  lest  some  error,  which  a 
better  knowledge  of  practical  agriculture  than  that 
which  I  possess  would  at  once  detect,  should  bring 
ihe  whole  into  discredit.  In  attempting  to  apply 
a  scientific  principle  to  any  practical  purpose,  there 
are  always  many  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
account;  and  if  the  person  attempting  so  to  apply 
it  fails  properly  to  consider  each  and  every  one  of 
these,  he  will  necessarily  subject  himself  to  entire 
failure  in  the  result.  Many  of  these  circumstances 
may  be  such  as  are  known  only  to  practical  men  ; 
more  especially  is  this  likely  to  be  the  fact  with  re- 
spect to  a  science,  which  like  that  of  agriculture, 
js  yet  in  its  infancy.  If  the  attempt  to  apply  the 
principle  should  result  in  failure,  many  persons, 
not  discerning  the  true  source  of  that  failure,  will 
call  the  principle  in  question,  or  perhaps  will  look 
upon  it  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  uselessnees  of 
science,  and  confirm  themselves  in  the  belief  of 
the  common  sentiment  "  a  grain  of  experience  is 
worth  a  ton  of  theory,"  understanding  by  the  term 
theory,  scientific  knowledge  in  general.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  a  great  deal  of  that  invidious  distinction 
which  is  sometimes  made  between  scientific  and 
practical  men  arises  from  this  very  source. 

In  order  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  the  true 
cause  of  such  failures,  and  may  learn  what  is  the 
inference  which  may  properly  be  drawn  fi-om  tliem, 
I  will  mention  an  example.  Sir  H.  Davy  some 
years  since,  discovered  that  a  sheet  of  copper 
when  exposed  to  sea  water,  might  be  effectually 
protected  from  corrosion,  by  soldering  to  it  a  small 
piece  of  zinc.  This  was  a  necessary  result  flom 
the  nature  o!"  galvanic  action.  At  once  he  con- 
cluded, and  the  conclusion  seemed  a  very  natural 
one,  that  this  discovery  would  admit  of  a  most 
valuable  practical  application,  in  the  preservation 
of  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships.  A  trial  was 
made;  the  sheathing  of  a  ship  fitting  out  for  a 
long  voyage  was  prepared  under  his  direction. 
V0L.2VII-8I 


When  this  ship  returned  liom  the  voyage,  and 
her  bottom  was  examined,  it  was  Ibund  that  her 
sheathing  was  indeed  sale,  but  that  it  was  covered 
in  many  places  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  foot, 
with  sea-weed  and  marine  molkiscfp,  and  that 
these,  by  rendering  her  bottom  rough  and  ragged, 
had  retarded  her  sailing  so  much,  that  more  mo- 
ney was  lost  in  time  and  the  wages  of  her  crew, 
than  was  gained  in  her  protected  sheathing. 
Whilst  her  coppered  bottom  was  exposed  to  the 
(iee  action  of  sea  water,  it  was  continually  covered 
with  a  poisonous  coating  consisting  of  the  corroded 
metal,  which  prevented  sea-weed  and  moiluscce 
from  fastening  themselves  to  it ;  but  so  soon  as 
this  poisonous  matter  was  prevented  Irom  forming, 
they  fastened  themselves  to  the  copper  with  as 
much,  and  even  greater  freedom,  than  they  would 
have  done  to  a  rock  or  log  of  wood  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  instance  the  failure  resulted 
entirely  ii'om  not  taking  this  last  circumstance  into 
account.  Perhap.s,  had  Davy  consulted  some  prac- 
tical seamen,  they  might  have  suggested  this  dif- 
ficulty. The  principle  in  accordance  with  which 
he  acted,  was  a  correct  one,  and  his  fliilure  in  no 
way  affected  the  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  and'  fur- 
ther, this  principle  may  yet  be  applied  to  the  very 
purpose  to  which  he  attempted  ;o  apply  it ;  if  some 
cheap  poisonous  substance  can  be  found  which  may 
take  the  place  of  the  poison  atiorded  by  the  corro- 
sion of  the  metal,  or  if  b}^  any  other  means,  ma- 
rine molluscsB  can  be  prevented  Irom  fastening 
themselves  to  the  sheathing  of  ships,  and  the  very 
failure  of  Davy  may  be  directly  instrumental  in 
leading  to  some  discovery  which  will  accomplish 
the  thing  sought;  and  yet  doubtless  this  failure 
has  been  set  down  by  many  to  the  discredit  of 
science. 

Lest  i  should  fall  into  such  errors  as  this,  and 
thus  bring  discredit  upon  a  study  which  I  believe 
would  contribute  more  to  the  advancement  of  ag- 
riculture, (if  practical  agriculturists  would  acquaint 
themselves  with  it,  and  make  a  proper  use  of  their 
knowledge,)  than  almost  any  other  which  could  be 
mentioned,  I  have  contented  myself  unlh  giving  a 
simple  statement  of  the  principles  of  vegetable 
physiology,  and  purposely  avoided  attemfifing  to 
apply  them  to  practical  agriculture,  excepting  in 
those  cases  where  trial  has  been  aheady  made, 
and  the  results  have  proved  satisfi^ctory.  In  such 
circumstances,  F  hope  I  shall  not  he  thourrht  to  be 
needlessly  transgressing  the  proper  limits  of  my 
subject,  in  devoting  the  present  rhaptpr  to  some 
genera!  remarks  upon  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  practical  purposes,  and  Ihe  proper 
character  of  experiments. 

Experimenting  has  been  significantly  termed 
by  Lord  Bacon,  "asking  questions  of  nature." 
Nature,  in  all  circumstances,  is  subject  to  certain 
fixed  and  invariable  laws.  Our  world  is  not  a 
mere  chance  production  which  has  happened  to  be 
what  it  now  is  ;  but  in  every  part  is  contrived  with, 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  put  together  with  con- 
summate skill.  The  only  proper  object  of  experi- 
mental research  is  to  ascertain  these  laws,  in  orde 
that,  acting  in  accordance  with  them,  we  m- 
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render  nature  subservient  to  our  will.  To  attain 
this  end  we  must  be  guided  by  reason  in  the  niai- 
ter,  and  not  experiment  at  random  ;  or  to  carry  out 
Lord  Bacon's  figure,  we  should  address  to  nature 
a  definite  question,  and  not  speak  without  reler- 
ence  to  the  meaning  oi"  the  language  used.  It  is 
at  this?  point  that  science  may  render  us  assistance 
of  the  most  important  kind,  and  this  in  several 
ways. 

In  the  first  place,  a  thorough  acquaintance  wiih 
science  will  save  us  li-om  spending  our  time  in 
learning,  by  the  slow  and  laborious  process  ol'  ex- 
pprimeiiiinir,  that  whicii  others  have  learned  be- 
fore us,  and  left  on  record  lor  our  instruction.  How 
often  is  it  the  case,  that  men  of  great  acuieness, 
appreciating  fully  the  value  of  the  infiirmation  to 
be  derived  from  experimenting,  and  who  might 
have  added  much  to  the  stock  of  human  know- 
ledge had  their  eflforts  been  properly  directed, 
waste  their  time  m  learning  a  second  time  that 
which  was  known  long  before ;  and  how  fi'e- 
quently  do  we  hear  of  great  discoveries,  discove- 
ries which  are  to  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
mankind,  and  which  the  discoverer  honestly  be- 
lieves are  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light, 
when  in  fact  they  have  formed  a  part  of  human 
knowledge  for  many  years.  In  such  cases,  the 
experimenter  not  only  loses  his  labor,  but  is  often 
mortified,  and  discouraged  from  making  any  fur- 
ther attempts  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  nature. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  avoid  this,  and  that  is  to 
make  ourselves  fully  acquainted  with  that  which 
is  already  '''i^^wn.  And  here  let  me  remark,  that 
true  scunce  is  not  someihing  different  from  human 
knowledge;  it  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  that 
very  knowledge  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  easily  acnnirf^d^  and  easily  retained.  The  ap- 
plication of  scientific  principles  to  practical  pur- 
poses, is  the  very  be^^t  test,  of  their  truth  ;  if  they 
will  not  stand  this  test,  they  form  no  pari,  of  true 
science,  but  "of  science  falsely  so  called." 

In  the  second  place,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  science,  by  drawing  a  di.slinct  outline  be- 
tween that  which  is  known  and  that  which  is  un- 
known, will  direct  our  attention  to  those  points 
which  may  most  profitably  be  made  subjects  of 
experimental  research.  It  is  a  remark  of  one  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  that  the  first  step  towards 
true  wisdom  is  to  know  our  own  ignorance.  If 
this  remark  is  a  just  one  with  respect  to  human 
knowledge  in  general,  it  is  peculiarly  so  with  re- 
spect 10  natural  science  ;  and  no  more  important 
work  can  possibly  be  accomplished,  none  which 
will  tend  more  directly  to  man's  advancement  in 
khowledge,  than  that  which,  by  placing  before  him 
the  sum  of^  that  which  he  does  know,  and  care- 
liilly  distinguishing  it  from  that  of  which  he  is  still 
ignorant,  shall  thus  direct  his  attention  to  those 
Eubjects  which  may  properly  and  profitably  be 
made  subjects  of  inquiry;  and  tliis  can  be  accom- 
plished in  no  other  way  so  well  as  by  bavins  our 
knowledge  generalized,  and  presented  in  tiie  form 
of  scientific  principles. 

In  the  third  place,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
science  will  assist  us,  by  presenting  distinctly  be- 
fore us  all  those  causes  which  may  affect  the  re- 
sult which  we  desire  to  obtain,  and  in  this  way  di- 
rect us  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  prose- 
cute our  inquiries.  There  is  no  portion  of  matter 
which  is  not  subject  to  many  laws  at  the  same 
lime  ;  all  the  different  parts  of  nature  are  bound 


together,  and  interwoven  with  each  other  ;  and  on 
this  account  an  efiect  may  appear  to  spring  from 
some  certain  cause,  when  in  (act  it  springs  Irom 
an  entirely  different  one.     Some  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  those  errors  into  which  experimental  in- 
quirers fall,  are  those  which  consist,  in  attributing 
results  to  other  than  the  true  causes ;  and  so  inti- 
mate is  the  connexion  which  exists  between  the 
diffierent  parts  of  nature,  that  these  errors  are  often 
of  a  very  complicated  character.     For  example; 
when  the  smoke  which  issues  from  a  chimney  iw 
seen  to  sink  towards  the  eartii,  we  are  commonly 
told,  that  the   air  is  so  heavy  thai  it  presses  it 
down  ;  and  as  evidence  that  this  is  the  true  solu- 
tion, we  are  asked  if  we  cannot  feel  the  oppressive 
weight  of  the  air  resting  upon  our  own  bodic  . 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
increase  in  the  density  of  the  air  should  cause  the 
smoke  to  rise  more  rapidly  than  usual,  and  not  to 
sink  towards  the  earth  ;  so  that  in  truth,  the  sink- 
ing of  the  smoke  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  air 
is  specifically  lighter  than  usual.     How  then  can 
we  account  for  the  oppressive  leeling  of  which  we 
are  certainly  conscious  at  such  times  ?     By  a  re- 
ference to  the  principles  of  animal  physiology,  we 
learn  that  in  a  healthy  condition  of  the  human 
system,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  matter  is  continu- 
ally carried  ofi  by  insensible  perspiration,  and  that 
whenever  this  is  checked,  a  feeling  of  oppression 
and  languor  pervades  the  whole  man.     The  rate 
of  perspiration,  or  evaporation,  (for  it  amounts  to. 
the  same  thing  in  this  case,  as  the  one  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  other,)  is  materially  affected  by  the 
dryness  or  dampness  of  the  atmosphere.     That 
the  air  should  be  damper  than  usual,  and  at  the 
same  time  specifically  lighter,  are  two  things  per- 
lectly  consistent  with  each  other,  inasmuch  as  the 
expansion  from  heat  may  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  increased    density   which 
would  result  from  the  presence  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air.     Here  then 
we  have  a  correct  solution  of  the  matter,  but  one 
directly  opposed  to  the  common  one.     When  the 
smoke,  as  it  issues  froin  a  chimney,  sinks  instead  of 
rising,  it  does  so  because  the  atmosphere  is  specifi- 
cally lighter  than  usual  ;  whilst  the  fijeiing  of  op- 
pression and  languor,  of  which  we  are  conscious 
in  such  circumstances,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  but  arises  entirely  from 
the  check  \>rhich  is  given  to  the  insensible  perspi- 
ration, by  the  presence  of  an  increased  quantity 
of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere.     From  such 
errors   as  these,  a   thorough   acquaintance  with 
science  Avill  save  u?,  by  settino;  belbre  us,  at  one 
view,  all  the  causes  which  can  be  concerned  in 
producing  any  given  result,  and  at  the  same  time 
enabling  us  to  assign  to  each  its  probable  amount 
of  influence. 

With  respect  to  experiments,  the  only  remark 
which  I  will  make  is,  that  they  should  generally 
be  conducted  upon  a  small  scale.  By  piarsuing 
this  course,  we  are  enabled  to  gain  the  requisite 
information  without  risking  any  large  amount  of 
labor  or  expense  of  any  kind ;  and  besides,  are 
enabled  to  attend  more  carefully  to  the  experiment, 
and  more  accurately  to  observe  it  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress.  If  any  particular  method  of  cul- 
ture succeeds  well  with  ten  square  yards  of  wheat, 
for  instance,  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform,  the 
same  method  of  cultivation  will  succeed  equally 
well  with  ten  square  miles  of  the  same  grain. 
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From  this  view  of  tlie  case,  we  will  at  onoe  see 
the  error  of  the  opinion  so  often  expressed,  that 
private  farmers  cannot  afford  lo  mai<e  experiments  ; 
an  opinion  which  has  had  a  very  great  influence  in 
retarding  the  progress  of  agricultural  science.  It 
is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  try  an  experiment,  that 
a  farmer  should  risk  his  whole  crop,  or  even  any 
considerable  part  ol"  it  ;  it  is  lar  better  that  he 
should  not  that  he  should  experiment  on  so  small 
a  scale  that  total  failure  cannot  seriously  aHect 
him. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks  upon  the 
application  of  scieniitic  |)rinciples  lo  practical  pur- 
poses, 1  will  now  attempt  to  illustrate  them,  in  one 
or  two  cases  more  immediately  connected  with 
agriculture. 

In  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Register,  the 
question  is  asked,  "  what  is  the  proper  distance  at 
which  lo  place  hills  of  corn  from  each  other,"  and 
in  connection  with  this  question,  the  statement  is 
made  that,  "  the  results  of  experiments  are  dis- 
cordant," and  that  "  no  satisfactory  answer  has  as 
yet  ever  been  given."  In  attempting  to  settle  such 
a  matter  as  this  by  experiment,  there  are  several 
circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
most  important  are,  ist.,  that  a  plant  in  order  to 
to  thrive,  and  more  especially  to  mature  its  seed 
well,  should  be  open  to  the  action  of  air  and  sun- 
light, and  2nd.,  that  adjacent  plants  should  not  be 
compelled  to  draw  theirnourishmentfrom  the  same 
portion  of  soil.  The  reason  for  each  of  these  di- 
rections have  been  given  in  previous  chapters  of 
this  essay.  Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  we  will 
at  once  see  why  experiments  have  given  discor- 
dant results,  and  why  no  satisfaciory  general  an- 
swer has  been  given  to  the  question  proposed,  or 
can  ever  be  given.  The  corn  cultivated  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  country  is  not  all  of  the  same 
species,  and  the  difTerent  species  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  height,  in  the  size  of  their  stalks, 
in  the  num.ber  and  size  of  iheir  leaves,  &c.  If 
we  have  two  species  of  corn,  one  of  which  grows 
twice  as  high  as  the  other,  in  order  that  they  may 
enjoy  an  equal  amount  of  sunshine  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  for  an  equal  portion  of  the 
day,  ihe  taller  species  must  be  planted  nearly 
twice  as  far  apart  as  the  shorter  one.  Then  again, 
soils  differ  much  from  each  other  in  their  texture  ; 
some  are  mellow  and  deep,  whilst  others  are  light, 
and  rest  upon  a  stiff  sub-soil.  Plant  the  same 
species  of  corn  in  each  of  these  soils,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  root  grows,  it  wiil  be  at  once 
apparent,  that  in  the  first,  the  tendency  will  be  to 
strike  its  roots  down,  whilst  in  the  other,  there  will 
be  an  equal  tendency  to  spread  ihem  out  near  the 
surface.  The  roots  of  two  adjacent  plants,  if  we 
suppose  those  roots  to  be  of  the  same  length,  must 
run  together  much  sooner  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  The  proper  distance  at  which  adjacent 
hills  of  corn  should  be  placed  Irom  each  other  will 
depend  upon  both  the  particular  species  of  corn 
cultivated,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows,  and  in  performing  any  experiments  which 
shall  afford  valuable  inlbrmation  respecting  the 
matter  in  question,  both  of  these  circumstances 
must  be  carefully  noted.  If  this  has  not  been  done, 
the  results  of  different  experiments  will  of  necessity 
be  discordant. 

In  the  20lh  chapter  of  this  essay,  I  have  stated 
the  principle,  that  "  plants,  as  a  general  thing, 
resemble  their  parent  plants,  i.e.  the  plants  from 


which  the  seed  from  which  they  sprung  was  ob 
tained,  in  form,  in  texture,  in  the  abundance  rich" 
ness  and  flavor  of  tlieir  fruit,  in  their  liability  to 
disease,  and  in  fact  in  almost  every  particular 
which  can  affect  their  value  to  man."  When  thiii 
principle  was  stated,  it  was  dismissed  for  the  lime, 
with  the  intention  of  resuming  its  consideration  'ii\ 
this  place.  Let  us  see  if  it  will  admit  of  any  prac; 
tical  application  in  agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  common  misfortunes  which  dis- 
appoints the  wheat-grower's  hopes  in  eastern 
Virginia,  is  the  rust.  This  I  believe  is  generally 
considered,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  stalk  pro- 
duced by  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  it  be  true  that  this  disease  is  owing  entirely  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  then  any  attempt 
to  remedy  it  must  be  hopeless.  But  is  this  certain- 
ly the  case  ?  May  it  not  be,  that  whilst  a  particular 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  a  particular  kind  ol" 
weather,is  the  immediate  cause  of  its  devclopement, 
a  predisposition  to  the  disease  exists  in  the  plant 
itself?  And  may  not  this  predisposition  to  the  dis- 
ease be  of  a  hereditary  character  ?  The  fact  that 
the  rust  is  now  more  common  than  it  was  former- 
ly, seems  to  ftivor  such  a  supposition.  If  such 
should  be  the  case,  ilien  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preventing  the  disease,  would  be  lo  provide 
seed-wheat  li:om  a  stock  \vhich  had  never  been 
afiected  with  the  rust. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  all  these  partic- 
ulars, between  plants  and  animals.  We  know 
that  in  the  case  ot  man,  certain  diseases,  or  rather, 
to  state  the  case  more  accurately,  a  predisposition 
lo  certain  diseases,  is  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child,  whilst  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease, 
in  each  particular  case,  is  entirely  of  an  adventi- 
tious character.  The  consumption  is  of  this  cha- 
racter. If  we  place  two  children  of  the  same  con- 
sumptive parent,  children,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
equally  predisposed  to  that  disease,  the  one  in 
liivorable  circumstances  tor  ils  devclopement,  and 
the  other  in  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  one 
will  die,  whilst  the  other  will  survive.  Or  if  we 
take  two  children  of  different  parents,  one  of  whom 
has  inherited  a  predisposition  to  consumption, 
whilst  the  other  has  inherited  a  sound  constitution, 
and  place  them  both  in  circumstances  favorable 
to  the  development  of  that  disease,  the  one  will 
die,  whilst  the  other  will  live  to  a  good  old  age. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  same  law  obtains  in  the 
vegetable  as  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  this  par- 
ticular; at  any  rate,  such  is  the  conclusion  lo 
which  observation  and  experiment  would  lead  us. 
Why  may  not  the  rust  be  a  disease  of  this  charac- 
ter ;  depending  lor  its  development  upon  a  particu^ 
lar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  but  the  predispo- 
sition to  which,  is  deep  seated  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  plant  1  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
such  is  the  case,  lor  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquain- 
ted with  the  fact  of  the  case,  to  make  up  a  decided 
opinion,  though  all  the  facts  with  which  1  am 
acquainted  would  favorthis  view  of  the  matter. 
I  mean  simply  to  suggest  the  question,  and  in  case 
those  better  acquainted  with  the  matter  should 
think  that  this  is  the  fact,  to  pomt  out  the  proper 
remedy. 

Again ;  "  plants  as  a  general  thing  resemble 
their  parent  plapts  in  the  richness  and  abundance 
of  their  seed  and  fruit,  as  also  in  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing that  seed."  Some  years  since  I  tried  an  ex^ 
periment  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  was  true. 
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At  ibe  time,  I  made  no  notes  of  the  experiment,  j  why  then  should  the  matter  be  suliered  to  reel 
and  of  course  cannot  be   perlecily  acuraie  in   my  i  where  it  doos! 

elatemcnls  ;  but  yet  I  shall  not  vary  lav  from  the  Iti  order  to  hrinp  the  subject  of  selecfing  seed 
truth.  Tiie  plant  on  which  the  experiment  was  with  great  care,  because  the  offspring  will  p;triuke 
tried,  was  the  species  of  bean  called  inTliorburn's  1  of  ihe  character  of  the  seed  from  which  ii  springs, 
catalogue,  "refugee  or  thousand-lo-one  bean,"  an  j  and  also  lo  point  out  some  of  the  precauiions  lo  be 
excellent  species  of  snap.  Hnving  selecied  a  row  i  observed  in  order  to  do  this  successJiilly,  let  me  re- 
of  beans  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  settiuir,    lerioajact  stated  in  one  of  the   back  numbers   of 


on  one  half  ol' the  row,  I  suflered  those  pods  which 
set  first  to  ripen,  carefully  removing  those   which 
Bet  afterwards;  on   the  other  half  of  the  r"w,  I 
removed  all  the  first  pods  as  liist  as  they  set,  leav- 
ing none  but  two  or  three  ot  the  last  that  set  to  ri- 
pen.    Wlien  lully  ripe,   the  two   varieties   were 
gathered  and   carefully  kept  seperaie  from   each 
other.     The  next  spring  1  planted   both   varieties 
at  the  same  time,  and  side  by  side,  but  no  two  dif- 
ierent  species  of  beans  could  have  diHered    more 
from  each  other  than  these  did.     The  first  variety 
were  fit  for  use  at  least  three   weeks   before   the 
others  ;  the  plants  ol'  the  first  were  low  and  stiff, 
tvhilst  those  of  the  other  were  tall  and   slender,  in 
one  or  two  instances  having  something  the  appear- 
ance of  vines;  the  beans   when  ripe  differed  in 
shape,  size,  and  even  in  color ;   those  of  the  earlj- 
variety  being  pink,  whilst  those  of  the  late  variety 
were  deep  purple.    But  the  greatest  difference  was 
in  the  amount  of  the  yield,  the  early  variety  aver- 
aging from  6  to  10  pods  to  each    plant,  whilst   the 
other  variety  averaged,  I  think,  at  least  from  30  to 
40.     And  yet  each  variety  preserved  the  original 
characteristic  of  the  refugee  bean,  viz.  that  of  hav- 
ing a  tender  pod,  and  thus  affinrding  a  good   snap 
bean.   Had  not  circumstances  prevented,  I  should 
have  pursued  this  experiment,  and  from  the  results 
which  I  did  obtain,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  'in  the 
course  of  a  lew  j^ears  I  should  have  obt;;ined  two 
entirely  distinct  varieties,  one  of  which  would  have 
afforded  the  earliest  snap   bean  which   could   be 
raised,  though  its  yield   would   have   been   by  no 
means  abundant,  and  this,  by  the  way.  is  the  fact 
with  respect  to   every  variety  of  early  beans   and 
peas  that  I  have  ever  seen,  whilst  the  other  would 
have  afforded  a  late  snap,  and  yielded  most  abun- 
dantly.  Just  how  far  other  plants  might  be  affected 
by  a  similar  treatment  i  am  ut/able  losay;  but  if  the 
general  principle  which  I  have  stated  be  correct, 
and  it  is  a  principle  based  upon  the  results  ol  many 
experiments,  perlbrmed  on  many  different  kinds  of 
plants,  and  by  many  different   experiiT;enls,  every 
plant  will   be  affected  to  a  greater  or   less  extent, 
and  doubtless  all  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially 
affect  their  value.     Very  often,  the  seed   of  early 
and  late  varieties,  or  of  some  prolific  variety  of  a 
plant;  is  obtained  ft'om  a  distant  part  ofthe  country, 
with  great  trouble  and  at  great  expense,  and  after 
all,  is  found  not  to   succeed   well   in   our  climate  ; 
would  it  not  be  a  much  easier  and  in  every  respect 
a  much  better  plan,  to  select  some   variety  which 
possesses  all  the  qualities  excepting  iho.-^e  of  boing 
prolific  early  or  late,  and  then   obt:nn   varieties 
which  shall  be  what  we  wish  them  in  iliis  respect, 
by  such  means  as  those  referred  to  above?  I  know 
that  some  larmers  have  given  a  certain   amount 
of  attention  to  this  matter,  but   I    doubt  whether 
those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  it,  have 
ever  pursued  the  matter  as  far  as  it  might  profitably 
be  [mrsued.     The  results  have  in  every  instance 
been  of  the  most  desirable  kind,  and  this  method 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  and  moi^^t  certain 


the  Register.  In  the  No.  lor  Oct.  1838,  there  is  the 
Ibllowing  article. 

"  JNlany  years  ago,  a  farmer  in  this  quarter,  who 
cultivated  the  same  variety  of  wheat  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  did  his  neiglibors,  was  known 
lo  have  a  yield  of  a  third  more  to  the  acre.  Upon 
inquiring  as  to  the  cause,  ihe  unsatistacioiy  an- 
swer was  given — "I  sow  barrel  seed.'-  The 
neighbors  purchased  of  him  their  seed  wheat, 
and  the  first  year  had  a  yield  enual  lo  his,  but 
selecting  tlieir  seed  as  formerly,  the  second  and 
third  crops  were  but  little  if  any  better,  than  was 
raised  by  them  previous  to  their  purchase  of  seed. 
They  again  purchased,  and  their  Iburih  crop  was 
equal  to  the  first,  but  their  fifth  and  sixth  crops, 
were  like  their  second  and  third.  How  to  solve 
this  apparent  mystery,  caused  many  a  neighbor- 
hood consultation  and  discussion.  The  vender  of 
the  seed  saw  too  inviting  a  pros[)ect  to  make  money 
from  the  sale  of  seed  wheat  to  induce  him  to  dis- 
close the  manner  of  its  preparation,  and  he  strug- 
gled to  keep  it  concealed.  It  was  ultimately  dis- 
covered however,  and  was  as  Ibllows.  VVhen 
you  are  ready  to  get  out  your  wheat,  place  a  bar- 
rel or  box  in  your  stack-yard,  open  at  one  end, 
before  you  pass  the  bundle  to  the  treading  floor, 
<rive  it  one  or  two  strokes  a  cross  the  open  end  of 
the  barrel  or  box,  by  vvliich  the  best  matured 
grains  will  be  shattered  off',  then  winnow  and  used 
lor  seed.  Thus  prepared  it  will  be  far  superior  lo 
the  seed  prepared  by  running  it  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  fbrii  is  known  to  every  observant  farmer,  that 
many  of  the  largest  grains  of  both  w-heai  and  rye 
are  unripe  or  diseasecl,  and  yet  they  do  not  shatter 
out  as  easily  as  those  which  are  perfiectly  ripe." 

Taking  these  statements  as  true,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  correctness,  let  us  see  what 
a  careful  attention  to  this  matter  will  be  worth  to 
the  wheat  grower,  counted  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Seed  wheat  selected  in  this  way  would  cost  him 
nothing  more  than  the  price  ofthe  labor  necef-snry 
to  strike  the  bundles  upon  the  barrel,  before  pass- 
ing them  to  the  thrashing  machine,  above  the 
price  of  as  much  wheat  measured  without  any  se- 
lection from  his  whole  crop.  Let  us  put  this  at  10 
dollars,  and  this  I  am  certain  is  five  times  as  much 
as  it  would  cost.  If  his  ordinary  crop  is  1000  bush- 
els, by  pursuing  this  plan,  with  the  same  amount 
of  labor  and  from  the  same  quantity  oi'  land,  he 
will  obtain  1333-^  bushels.  Estimating  tliis  at  ^1 
per  bushel,  the  market  price  as  given  in  the  last 
number  of  ihe  Register,  we  have 

Crop  by  improved  cultivation  worth        $1333-^- 
Crop  by  ordinary  cultivation  worth  lOOO' 


Gain 
Deducting  price  of  labor  m  selecting 
seed         -  .  -  . 


Clear  gain     $  323| 
if  his  ordinary  crop  is  one  of  5000  bushels,  his 
clear  gain  will  of  course  be  1616§  dollars.     About 
methods  ofimprovemeni  open  to  the  agriculturist;    this  calculation  there  can  be  no  error,  if  the  data 
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on  which  it  is  Ibu.ided  be  correct ;  for  lhes(^  of 
course  I  am  not  answerable,  1  tai<e  iheni  as  I  find 
ihem  stated  by  a  practical  tanner,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  correctness.  Is  not  this  mat- 
ter then  vvorihy  of  the  atteniion  of  larniers  ? 

It  would  be  easy,  did  it  seem  desirable,  to  mul- 
tiply instances  of  the  application  ot  the  principles, 
stated  in  the  preceding  chapters  ol'  this  essay,  to 
practical  purposes ;  but  havinji;  stated  the  princi- 
ples themselves,  together  wuh  the  evidence  on 
which  they  rest,  I  now  leave  it  with  those  larmers 
who  may  have  uiven  the  essay  a  careful  perusal, 
to  make  the  applications  lor  themselves.  It'  by 
what  I  have  written,  I  shall  have  jriven  any  infor- 
mation to  my  readers,  or  if  I  shall  have  only  called 
attention  to  that  which  they  knew  before,  but 
which  they  suffered  to  be  amungst  their  neglected 
knowledge,  and  in  this  way  shall  have  contributed 
in  any  degree  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  ol' 
scientific  agriculture,  I  shall  leel  (hat  i  have  not 
written  in  vain.  And  in  conclusion,  let  me  re- 
mark, that  whilst  it  is  beyond  a  question,  that  the 
prosperity  of  this  "our  gotxi  old  commonwealth" 
is  indissoiubly  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  her 
agriculture,  at  the  same  lime  it  is  true,  that  our 
systems  of  agriculture  are  far  from  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  liir  from  what  they  will  become, 
when  once  attention  is  thoroughly  awakened  to 
the  subject. 


URATU    AXn    POUDRETTE. 

From  ttie  New  England  Fiiimer. 

New  York,  2lst.  Sept.,  1839. 

Sir — The  New  York  Urate  and  Poudreite  Co., 
findmg  that  gentlemen  who  had  purchased  their 
manures  had  been  ex[)erimenting  with  the  articles, 
some  advisedly  and  others  mistakenly,  it  became 
desirable  for  many  reasotjs  to  learn — 

1 — On  what  particular  grains  or  garden  vegeta- 
bles the  manure  was  used,  the  quantity  applied, 
and  the  resuh: 

2 — To  know  the  precise  manner  and  resuU  ol 
each  trial: 

3 — How  the  urate  and  poudrette  compare  with 
other  manures  in  their  efi'ect,  and 

4 — Generally,  whether  it  was  not  desirable  to 
the  farmer  and  gardener  to  have  the  contents  ol 
sinks  and  privies  made  into  inndorous  manures. 

In  answer  to  their  circular  sent  to  Mr.  Linn,  of 
Schenectady,  they  have  received  a  letter  of  so  in- 
teresting a  character,  that  we  ask  the  publication 
ot  it  at  as  early  a  day  as  your  arrangements  and 
convenience  will  permit. 

Amended  instructions,  the  result  of  information 
•eceived,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days  for  gra- 
'uitous  distribution  among  those  who  have  or 
;Tlay  wish  to  use  the  manures. 

(copy.) 

Schenectady,  Sept.  19,  1839. 
lie  New  York  Urate  and  Poudrette  Company. 
Gentlemen — In  answer  lo  your  "circular,"  I 
would  say,  that  I  obtained  from  your  company  a 
barrel  of  poudrette  last  spring,  intending  to  (est 
its  value  as  a  manure,  by  a  lew  close  and  accurate 
experiments.  It  came  to  hand,  however,  so  late 
in  the  season,  that  I  was  unable  to  apply  it  as  I  in- 
tended, or  to  arrive  at  results  which  would  in  all 


respects  prove  the  value  of  the  substance  as  a  ma- 
nure, or  tlie  best  modes  of  appl}  ing  if.     I  applied 
ii  to   a   variety  of  veiictablcs   in   my  garden,  and 
also  to  a  small   portion  of  a  fielu  ol'  corn  of  about 
five  acres,  at  my  iariu  in   the   vicinity  of  this  city. 
The  vegetables  in    my  uarden  have   grown   wiili 
unusual    richness  and   luxuriance,  and   have  most 
evident!}'  felt   the  effects  of  the  application.     Of 
the  results  at  my  farm  I  can  speak  more  satisfac- 
torily,   because  there  I  can   compare   the    portion 
which  has,  with  another  portion  of  the  same  crop, 
in  the  same  field-,  wliich  has  not  received  the  j'ou- 
iirett(\     This   crop   is   upon   a   strong,    rich   soil, 
which  had  been  sliahily  manured  in  the  hill  from 
the  fold-yard  at  the  lime  of  planting.     At  the  first 
hoeing,  and  when  the  plants  by  reason  of  the  un- 
liivorable  season   were  extremely  backward,  I  di- 
rected n)y  fanner  to  apply  to  a  corner  of  the  field, 
where  the  crop  was  the  least  promising,  a  handful 
of  poudrette  to  each  lull,  covering  it  at  the  same 
time  with  a  ihin  coat  of  earth.     This  was  tiiithful- 
ly  done  until  the    poudrette  was  consumed.     The 
remainder  of  the  field  received,  a  part   the  usual 
dressing  o\' plaster,   and   a   part  of  ashes.     The 
plants  to  which   the   poudrette  was  a[)plied,  were 
ihe  first  lo  change  color — throwing  off  the  sickly. 
yellow  hue,  and    adopting  a   deep  green.     At  the 
period  of  the  second  hoeing,   the  same  plants  re- 
tained not    only  the  appearance  of  better  heaUh, 
but  had  obtained  greater  vi^or  and  more  size  than 
any  others  ol  the   same  crop.     They  have   held 
the  same  ilisiinction    ihrouirhout  the  season  ;  and 
it  IS  now  plainly  visible,   alihough  tlie  entire  croi) 
is  a    fair  one,  that  when  we  come  lo  harvest,  we 
>hall  iiaiher  a  irrcaier  W(^ii!;ln    of  sialks  and  more 
Uraiii  from  the  pnriioii  where  this  manure  was  ap- 
plied,   than   Irom    the   saine   space   ai    any  other 
point  in  tin*  field.      We   have   certainly  no   expe- 
rience proviuir  that  the  same   results   could   have 
been  reasonably  expected  from  the  application  of 
any  other  of  the  various  manures  m  common  use. 
With  us,  plaster  has  long  been  considered  the 
iirand    restorative   lor   this  crop,  and   ashes,  with 
man}'  farmer-,  almost  a  specific  ;  and  indeed  that 
both  substances   are   very  useful   as  manures  oa 
most  varieties   of  soil,   is   universally  conceded. 
Mills  to  grind   plaster  for   manuring  purposes,  are 
as  common  throughout  this  part  of  the  country  as 
those  devoted  to   Lrrain  ;  and    I  have  seen    boats 
loaded  with  leeched  ashes, toiling  their  way  from  the 
lar  west,  in  order  to  eniich  farms  on  Long  Island. 
In  this   experiment,  poudrette  was  applied  side 
by  side  with  pliister  and  ashes,  under  circumstan- 
ces in  favor  ol"  the   latter,  and  yet  they  have  most 
indisputably  yielded   the  palm  to  the  former;  and 
all  this  is  not  without  reason.     Heat  and  moisture 
are  the  sources  of  vegetation  :  poudrette,  if  it  have 
it  not  in  it^elt;  will  generaie  more  heat,  and  lor  a 
longer  period,  than  ei!  her  plaster  or  ashes,  and  will 
absorb  and   retain  more  moisture.     It  seems,  also, 
to  decompose   inanimate   ve^eiahle  substances  in 
the  soil  with  which  it   is   mixed,  and  so  to  rliffn.^f. 
ami   incorporate  itself  with  the   soil  as  to  change 
its  color  around  the   plant  to   which   it  is   applied. 
Like  most  other  manures,  (oidy  more  sensibly  and 
rapidly,)  it    imparts   of  its  rpialities  to  everv  sub- 
stance with  whii-h  it  comes  in  contact,  and  by  the 
aid  of  its  own  and    borrowed    he;'.t    and   nioi>iui(», 
assimilates  all    to    itsiMf    and    thus   t'xerciso:;.    :i|. 
thouirh  applied  ir-  most  incnosideruble  (piantnieK,  a 
certain  and  immediate  influence  un  vegetation. 
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I  regret,  that  I  did  not  receive  the  ariicle  so  as 
to  apply  it  at  the  liine  of  (ilanting.  I  am  not  sure 
thai  llie  resulls  would  have  been  more  siicces.s/ul, 
and  exi'.ept  lor  the  purposes  of  ex|)iMim('.ni,  i 
should  be  content  to  us«  n  herealieron  most  crops, 
as  1  have  done  ihis  season. 

Desiccated  niarnires  have  long  been  appreci- 
ated in  Europe.  'I'liere,  one  Urn  ol"  tiieni  have 
been  estimated  to  be  ecjual  in  fortiliziiiir  properties 
to  thirty-six  tons  of  barn-yard  manure.  At  this 
rate,  there  is  a  large  balance  on  the  score  ol  econ- 
omy in  tavor  of  the  Ibrmer:  and  when  it  is  re- 
memheied  that  the  manures,  as  i)repared  by  your 
company,  are  wholly  inodorous,  and  may  be  con- 
veyed in  barrels  to  the  most  remote  parts  of"  ihe 
country  as  commodiously  as  flour,  and  at  a  iriflnig 
ex[)ense,  our  agriculturalists  should  be  moved  liy 
every  consideration  c(ainecled  with  cleanliness, 
rural  economy,  the  |)roductiveness  ol'  the  soil,  and 
the  right  use  of  the  means  which  providence- 
places  belbre  them  as  incitements  to  industry,  to 
promote  the  use  of  substances,  which,  lel'i  undis- 
turbed, are  worse  tiian  useless — scattering  in  our 
hirge  cities  and  towns  disease  and  death,  and 
which,  when  submitted  to  your  a/c/tt/my,  spreads 
health  and  verdure,  and  blesses  and  rewards  both 
citizen  and  husbandman. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  your  "  improved  in- 
structions" tor  using  the  manures,  of  which  you 
spealt,  and  to  know  at   how  early  a  day  this   fall  I 
may  order  a  lew  barrels*  for  luiure  experiments. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

A.   I  J.  Linn. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Ihe  improved  instruc- 
tions alluded  to  in  the  Ibregoing  : 

Manures. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  recently  been 
directed  to  the  use  of  urate  and  pondrette.  It 
has  I'^ng  been  known  in  France  as  the  most  effi- 
cacious of  all  manures,  and  the  experiments  made 
(luring  the  past  and  the  present  year,  viz  :  1838 
and  18.39,  in  the  use  of  [toudreite  in  the  north- 
ern anil  eastern  slates,  but  more  especially  in 
and  around  the  city  of  New  York,  liave  awaken- 
ed the  attention  of  both  farmers  and  gardeners. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  in  Enijland, 
have  cause<l  experiments  to  be  made  of  the  res- 
pective power  ol  the  dirt'erent  manures,  and  upon 
trials  so  maile,  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt  that  ma- 
nure made  from  sinks  and  privies,  is  superior  to 
any  other  productive  agent  lor  agricultural  purpo- 
ses. Is  It  necessary  to  add,  that  it  is  worse  than 
labor  lost,  to  cultivate  worn  out  or  poor  soils  with- 
out the  use  of  manure  ?  He  who  expects  to  be 
liberally  rewarded  lor  his  labor  must  give  liberally 
what  nature  requires.  The  wise  man  has  said, 
"he  that  wateretli  shall  be  watereil  also  liim- 
eelf." 

jhncnded  Directions. 

Directinns  tor  their  use  were  iriven  by  Peter 
Barihi  'einy,  (who  was  one  of  the  first  discoverers 
in  France  of  the  present  system  of  prepariiiixthe  ar- 
ticles,) liow  aod  in  wlut  rnuiner  thev  should  be 
a|)plie(l,  and  wlio   recently  imroduced  then-  manu- 

*  The  oornpany  hav^  Seve.-al  thoasarid  b'ishel>  for 
saie  at  the  pr<H(-nt  fitne. 


fJicture  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Many  of  the 
t)ersons  who  have  used  the  articles,  have  found, 
from  practical  experiments,  that  the  former  direc- 
tions may  be  amended  advantageously,  and  it  is 
doubtless  the  case  that  many  new  methods  may 
be  discovered,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  communi- 
cated lor  public  benefit. 

Urate  is  the  product  of  the  liquid  part,  and  pou- 
drette  of  the  subsiantiat  pan  ol'  the  sinks  or  pri- 
vies, both  of  them  reiluced,  by  a  difierenl  process, 
to  a  dry  and  inodorus  substance,  and  used  as  the 
best  of  all  manures  known  to  agriculturalists  and 
horticulturalisis,  being  an  animal  manure  of  tlie 
richest  and  purest  kind,  and  the  most  powerlLil  of 
any  application  thut  can  be  made  to  the  earth. 

Urate. — The  urate  may  be  used  in  its  dry  state 
by  spreading  it  on  the  land  as  j'oii  would  lime  or 
ashes,  or,  alter  having  been  dissolved  in  water, 
may  be  used  ihroutrh  a  watering  pot,  or  by  a  cask 
on  carl  wheels,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  streets 
in  the  city  of  New  York  are  watered  in  summer. 

For  all  kinds  of  small  grains,  such  as  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  others  of  the  like  kind, 
it  may  be  sowed  dry  upon  the  soil,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  12  to  18  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  and  then  harrowed  in. 

For  corn  and  potatoes,  and  such  like,  it  is  best 
to  mix  the  urate  in  an  equal  quantity  of  dry  soil, 
and  put  in  the  hill  about  a  gill  or  handful, sprinkled 
around  the  seed  corn  and  potatoes  as  is  usually 
done  with  ashes. 

For  beet?,  turnips,  or  other  vegetables  sowed  or 
planted  in  drill,  the  urate  is  to  be  prepared  in  like 
nntniier  and  sowed  in  the  drill. 

For  grape  vines,  fruit  trees,  flowering  trees,  flow- 
ers, tileo  lor  garden  vegetables,  such  as  cauliflower, 
cabbaire,  melons,  cucumbers  and  the  like,  urate 
may  be  dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion  ol  one 
pound  to  a  uallon  of  water,  and  poured  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  one  iipplication  is  sufficient;  and  for  articles 
not  herein  enumerated,  it  may  be  sowed  dry  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Where  the  land  retains  water  during  the  winter, 
urate  must  be  used  only  in  the  spring,  in  order 
that  its  salts  may  not  be  absorbed  in  too  large  a 
quantity  of  water. 

Where  the  land  is  dry  or  does  not  retain  water 
during  the  winter,  urate  may  be  used  in  the  au- 
tumn— if,  however,  the  sowing  takes  place  shortly 
belbre  the  hard  frosts,  it  is  better  to  use  urate  only 
in  the  beginning  of  spring. 

As  a  general  rule,  more  urate  is  required  upon 
the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  land  tn  autumn 
than  in  the  spring;  if  used  in  the  spring,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  apply  the  urate  in  a  damp  day,  or  immedi- 
ately after  a  heavy  rain,  if  it  cannot  be  applied 
shortly  before  the  rain,  as  it  is  a  light  substance, 
liable  to  be  blown  from  ofl'the  land  by  high  vvind.s. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  soaking  corn,  oats, 
and  all  other  grain,  for  twelve  hours  only,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  urate,  prepared  as  above  directed,  before 
planting  or  sowing  it,  and  then  rolled  in  lime  or 
plaster,  the  corn  or  grain  will  start  eooner,  bft 
stronger,  and  less  liable  to  attack  by  worms  or 
birds:  but  care  shoald  be  taken  not  to  suffer  it  to 
remain  longer  than  about  twelve  hours  in  the  so- 
lution, else  you  might  destroy  the  germinating 
quality  of  the  grain.  It  has  also  been  found  ben- 
eficial to  soak  timothy  and  clover  seed  in  urate  or 
poudreite  for  about  four  to  si.x  hours,  and  then 
rolled  in  lime  or  plaster,  the  Beed  comes  up  better 
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and  grows  etronser  than  other  seed  sown  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  field. 

Foudrette. — Puudretle  is  not  dissolved  in  water 
before  bein^r  used,  as  is  urate,  but  it  is  to  be  ui-ed 
in  a  dry  staie,  or  63'  mixing  it  with  dry  soil  in  lulls 
or  drills,  or  sown  in  broad-cast  on  the  land,  as  you 
would  lime  or  ashes.  Experiments  in  this  coun- 
try, thus  far,  ha\e  proved  the  Ibllovving  methods 
as  the  most  advisable  in  iis  application  : 

JTor  Corn. — Aller  the  i'urrovvs  have  been  struck, 
sprinkle  in  the  |)lace  where  the  hill  is  to  be,  belbre 
planting,  a  handful  of  poudrette,  equal  to  about  a 
gill,  then  deposite  the  corn,  (double  that  quantity 
of  poudrette  has  destroyed  corn  and  burnt  it  up,) 
then  cover  up  the  corn  and  press  the  earth  down 
over  it  with  the  foot  or  hoe. 

For  Potatoes. — The  same  quantity,  namely  a 
handliii  or  gill,  may  be  used  very  advantageously; 
and  it  has  so  happened,  that  when  the  quantity 
was  increased  nearly  double,  no  injury  lesulted, 
but  rather  improved  the  potatoes  :  a  large  handiul, 
however,  is  sufficient. 

Compost. — It  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to 
make  compost  by  mixing  urate  or  poudrette  with 
'  any  thing  but  dry  soil ;  if  mixed  with  other  ma- 
nures, they  operate  on  the  other  manures  until 
those  manures  are  consumed,  before  they  are  ben- 
eficial to  plants;  and  in  some  instances  it  may  be, 
that  the  results  of  the  use  of  the  urate  and  pou- 
drette in  the  first  year  of  their  first  application, 
will  not  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  larmer  as  he  will 
think  he  had  a  right  to  expect;  this  arises  from 
the  fact  that  iheland  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  some  former  manure  upon  which  urate  and 
poudrette  will  first  act;  at  the  very  next  season, 
however,  the  farmer  will  find  a  crop  far  superior  to 
his  expectation,  provided  he  will  put  no  new  ma- 
nure of  any  description  to  the  land  lately  manured 
with  urate  or  poudrette. 

This,  however,  must  be  further  explained  by 
saying,  that  it  applies  to  manure  placed  or  dunged 
in  the  hill,  or  where  the  land  is  in  a  high  stale  of 
cultivation,  from  having  been  highly  manured  in 
broad-cast,  which  would  give  the  poudrette  an  op- 
portunity of  feeding  upon  or  consuming  it.  Ex- 
perience has  proved,  this  year,  that  where  there 
was  a  moderate  application  of  lime,  or  barn -yard 
manure  applied  to  the  land  in  broad-cast,  it  did  not 
appear  to  affect  the  influence  of  the  poudrette  on 
the  crop. 

The  quantity  of  poudrette  must  vary  from  15  to 
35  bushds  per  acre  according  to  the  quantity  of 
the  land,  and  the  crop  cultivated  :  less  than  15 
bushels  to  the  acre  may  not  be  very  satisfactory, 
and  more  than  35  is  useless. 

On  Long  Island,  the  following  has  been  adopted 
by  a  practical  farmer  with  success.  For  wheat, 
he  used  to  apply  20  wagon  loads  of  30  bushels 
each,  equal  to  600  bushels  of  horse  manure, 
which  cost  him  ^20,  besides  carting  20  loads.  He 
now  applied  40  bushels  of  poudrette  which  cost 
him  ^16,  and  can  carry  more  than  sulficient  lor 
one  acre  in  a  load. 

For  rye,  450  bushels  of  horse  manure,  and  now 
25  bushels  of  poudrette. 

For  oats,  350  bushels  of  horse  manure,  and  now 
20  of  poudrette. 

For  buckwheat,  200  bushels  of  horse  manure, 
and  now  15  of  poudrette. 

,  Indian  corn,  one  gill  in  the  hill. 
Orate  and  poudrette  are  light  substances,  and 


liable  to  be  blown  off  the  ground  by  high  winds, 
ifsowedonthe  surlace  wlitin  the  ground  is  not 
damp  ;  therelbre,  it  is  considered  bf^el  to  sow  the 
grain  and  harrow  the  lanil  once,  and  then  sow  the 
manure  in  broad-cast  and  crn.ss  harrow  the  land 
the  second  time. 

The  difference  of  the  season  between  spring  and 
auiiunn,  and  the  stale  of  the  aiujosphere,  are  to 
be  considered  before  using  eiiher  urate  or  pou- 
dretie;  damp  weather  is  always  to  be  preferred. 
Neither  of  them  contain  any  seed  of  weeds  of 
any  description.  An  application  of  35  bushels  to 
the  acre  of  urate  or  poudrette  once  in  every  three 
years  is  sufficient. 

Urate  and  poudrette  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  in  barrels  or  bags — barrels  are  to  be 
preferred  when  it  is  liable  to  get  wet.  Or.lers  may 
be  given,  post-paid,  directed  to  "  The  New  York 
Urate  and  Poudrette  Company,^^  box  No.  1211, 
post  otfice,  New  York. 


ANCIENT  AND  PRKSENT  AGRICULTURAL  CON- 
DITIONS OF  THE  HOLY   LAND. 

Extract  from  Addison's  'Sketches  of  Jerusalem.' 
Hecataeus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  flourished 
549  years  b.  c,  speaks  of  the  great  feriiliiy  of 
the  land  belonging  to  the  Jews;  and  Polybius,  b. 
c.  170,  states  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
about  Tyre,  lijrnished  abundant  supplies  to  the 
arm(;y  of  Antiochus.  Diodorus  describes  the  in- 
habitants, fif\v  years  b.  c,  as  generally  living  upon 
flesh  and  milk  ;  he  st)eaks  also  ol'the  pepper  wliich 
was  produced  upon  the  trees,  and  ol  the  abundance 
of  honey  which,  according  to  a  later  historian,  the 
country  people  used  as  a  beverage,  mixing  it  with 
water.*  Pliny  also  celebrates  tiie  palm  trees,  and 
the  oil  and  the  balsam  ;  and  other  writers  enthusi- 
astically speak  of  the  land  as  "the  fortunate  coun- 
try," "the  country  abounding  in  pasture."! 

They  describe  the  two  Galilees  as  covered  with 
all  sorts  of  trees,  and  the  soil  as  everywhere  so 
rich  tmd  fertile,  that  the  most  lazy  were  encour- 
aged to  cultivate  it  from  its  Iruittulness.  Samaria 
is  celebrated  for  its  kind  and  genial  soil,  its  sweet 
waters,  its  abundance  of  trees,  fruit,  and  cattle,  and 
also  lor  the  delicious  milk  it  produced,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  quantity  of  grass.  Gennessareth, 
too,  is  spoken  of  as  a  delightful  tegion,  in  which 
all  kinds  of  trees  flourished,  the  nut,  the  palm,  the 
fig,  the  olive,  and  the  vine  ;  and  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  has  been  widely  celebrated  as  "  a  garden 
environed  with  hills,"  "a  celestial  region,"  de- 
lightfiil  for  its  trees,  fruits,  and  odoriliprous  balsam. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  a.  d.  313,  when  the 
country  had  much  declined  from  its  flourishing 
state  under  the  dews,  it  is  still  celebrated  by  Euse- 
bius  fbr  its  oil,  corn,  wine,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
hone)',  palms,  fruit  trees,  cattle  and  beasis  of  bur- 
then; and  later  still,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
cen'ury,  Hieronymus  a  native  Palestine,  observes 
"That  the  celebrated  land  of  Judea  excels  all  land 
m  fertility,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  hath  marked 
well  the  country  from  Rhinocorura  to  Mount 
Taurus  and  the  river  Euphrates,  the  power  of  the 
cities,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  climate." 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  ix.  c.  104. 

t  Josephus.    Tacitus.     Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
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A  faithful  description  of  the  etiUe  am!  appearance 
of  the  lanfl  at  this  day  vvill  piT.ycni  a  picture  ex- 
actly lite  reveit^e  ol  lliai  skeulicd  -iIjuvi!.  There 
are  now  no  chaiiols  ol  iron  nor  of  wuod,  nor  <'.ar- 
rJaires  of  any  description,  noi  even  caris  upon 
wiieels,  liii'ou^liuui  the  couiiiry.  'i'iiere  is  no  such 
thmtj  eitiier  ;is  a  carnage  ro.ni,  or  any  made  road 
at  alT.  In  the  inoutaauis  and  rocky  disiiicis,  the 
marks  of  hors-es'  hools  worn  into  the  suilace  of 
the  hard  stone  alone  point  out  to  the  traveller  the 
direction  of  liis  rout;  audio  the  phuns,  the  devi- 
ous tracks  and  bridle-paths,  exce|)l  where  the  veg- 
etation is  strong  and  vigorous,  are  eniirely  obine- 
rated  after  liigli  winds  and  heavy  rains,  and  the 
course  of  the  traveller  is  then  eniirely  directed  by 
gome  bold  mountain  or  well-known  eniinenc.e. 

Instead  of  the  couniry  covered  with  all  sorts  of 
trees,  and  the  irenial  soil  refresiied  willi  sweet  wa- 
ters, and  clothed  with  an  abundance  of  grasj,  the 
eye  now  wanders  eiiher  across  wide  and  cheerless 
plains,  parched  and  dusty,  and  unrei'reslied  by  one 
single  soliuuy  tree,  or  across  rugued  and  desolate 
districts  of  naked  rock  and  loose  shingle,  where 
neither  a  drop  of  water  nor  a  blade  of  <rras3  is 
found  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  nakednesss  ol' 
the  surrounding  desolation.  The  footsteps  of  the 
traveller  are  ever  and  anon  conducted  across  wide 
and  fertile  plains,  covered  wirli  a  fine  black  mould 
but  except  m  ihe  iuinu^diate  nciirhfiorhood  ol  a 
fcvv  solitary  hamlets,  perched  liy  the  side  of  a 
scanty  rivulet,  at  wide  distances  from  eaidi  oilier 
the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  is  lefi  neglected  and 
totally  uncuhivated.  During  six  moiiilis  in  the 
year  it  is  covered  with  ihisiles  ant!  rank  herbs  ;  the 
earth  is  parched  and  cracked  into  wide,  fissures, 
and  not  a  single  drop  of  water  can  olien  be  Ibuiid 
for  hall  a  days  journey,  and  yet  the  land  vvas  once 
described  as  ''a  land  of  brooks  and  of  water,  of 
fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  valleys 
and  hills." 

In  the  winterseason.when  the  rains  fall  and  mois- 
ten the  dry  seeds  which  have  been  scattereii  in  the 
dustby  the  ripened  vegelaiionoftheprecedin<!sum- 
mer,these  wide  plainsl>egin  to  assume  some  appear- 
ance ol'  freshness  and  ofgieen  ;  but  ere  the  young 
and  vigorous  vegetation  ol  the  new  year  has  well 
made  way  through  tfie  dead  and  rotting  stalks  of 
the  preceding  season,  it  is  in  its  turn  brouirht  to 
maturity;  and  soon  after  killed  and  dried  up  by  the 
burning  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  A  stream  of 
water  in  this  thirsiy  country  in  an  almost  invalua- 
ble treasure, and  wherever  a  brook  refreslies  the  soil, 
there  a  small  hamlet  is  found  to  be  perched,  and 
the  water  is  exhausted  in  irrigating  the  adjacent 
land,  and  supporting  the  few  radishes,  turnips  and 
other  roots,  which,  with  unleavened  bread,  or 
roasted  Indian  corn,  constitute  the  food  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  milk  of  the  goat,  or  of  the  dromedary,  is 
the  only  milk  now  procurable,  and  the  eye  search- 
es in  vain  for  the  rich  pastures,  an.l  the  abun- 
dance of  catiie  described  by  the  old  writers.  The 
ground  in  tlie  neiirhhorhnod  of  the  villages  and 
towns,  with  one  or  two  solitary  exceptions,  is  culti- 
vated only  for  a  mere  subsistence;  there  is  no  valua- 
ble produce  growing  on  the  soil,  and  no  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  and  capital  u[)on  the  surface  of 
The  country.  The  vineyartls  are  all  wasted  and 
destroyed,  except  here  and  there  a  vineyard  be- 
longing to  the  convents,  and  wine  is  nowhere 
to  be  met  with,  except  in   the   houses  of  some  of 


the  Christians,  or  in  the  cellars  of  the  monks. 

The  delightful  groves  of  all  sons  of  trees,  so  la- 
v'lslily  praised  in  times  past,  no  lunger  extend  their 
sliaile  over  ihe  bald  and  naked  countr);  atui,  ex- 
cepdng  tlie  iruii  lives  in  the  gardetis  ol  the  villa- 
ges, and  the  few  olives,  which  at  ISauiana  and  ia 
some  other  |)laces  aliord  an  agreeable  rebel  to  the 
eye,  the  whole  landscape  is  entirely  tieeless. 

When  we  hear  of  the  "  slore  cities"  of  times 
past,  of  the  "  cities  great  and  fenced  u|)  to  heaven," 
and  of  ihe  strong  and  populous  towns  with  glitter- 
ing towers,  ^Hurribus  in  calum  nitcniibus,"*  we 
can  scarcely  believe  that  this  tiiiiily  peo[)le(l,  poor, 
and  solitary  country  can  be  the  one  so  celebiated 
t)y  ancient  writers.  Exi'epling  ihe  icy  regio^is  of 
the  north,  the  wild  deseris  of  Syria,  and  the  vast 
stuiiy  and  saridy  plains  ot  Alrica  and  Arabia,  there 
can  scarcel}'  be  a  more  solitary,  deserted,  and  po- 
verty stricken  couniry  in  the  old  world,  tfian  Pal- 
estine as  It  now  exists.  From  Damascus  to  Gaza, 
a  journey  of  a  lortni<iht,  Jerusalem,  Naplous,  and 
Jiilia.can  alone  be  said  to  main  lain  the  rank  of  towns 
Nazareth,  Tiberias,  and  D'jenneen  are  no  more 
than  large  villages  of  nmd  houses;  and  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  the  sea-ports,  destitute  of  wealth  and 
commerce  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
ihe  most  miserable  fishing-town  in  the  island 
of  Great  Britain. 

Tlie  country  being  unenclosed  and  unapprnpria- 
led,  ihe  right  of  ownership,  exists  in  the  tflieikh  or 
chief  of  the  nearest  villaLre,  as  a  sort  of  lord  ol  the 
manor,  who  exacts  a  tiibuie,  wlien  he  is  strong 
enough  lo  lio  so,  from  the  Bedouin  Arabs  and 
wandering  tribes  of  Turcomans,  who,  during  their 
migratory  excuvsions,  feed  their  dromedaries  and 
iloiils  ujiun  the  rank  herbs.  In  all  the  villages 
and  scattered  hainlets,  which  here  and  there  di- 
versify the  monotonous  surface  of  the  treeless 
soliiude,  the  houses  are  alike  destitute  of  furniture, 
of  even  the  commonest  domestic  utensils.  The 
people  are  clothed  in  tattered  garments,  and  tiie 
sickly  children,  with  pale  and  bloated  countenan- 
ces, in  many  places,  present  a  sad  aspect  of  want 
and  misery. 

The  present  condition  of  this  interesting  country 
is  most  remarkable,  and  well  worthy  ofileep 
onsideration,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  language  uf  prophecy. 


CONSIDERATIONS    ON      BUYING      AND    BAISING 
HOGS    IN    VIRGINIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

If  it  is  a  fact,  as  some  persons  think,  (and  they 
say  the  opinion  is  founded  on  actual  expeiiment,) 
"  that  oats  do  not  injure  land,"  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed with  good  reason,  if  that  crop  might  not  be 
made  more  valuable  through  the  whole  region  of 
sandy  or  liglii  lands,  than  the  crop  of  wheat.  It  is 
good  Ibod  tor  hogs,  cows  and  sheep,  and  when  you 
consider  the  gieat  number  of  each,  antiually 
brought  from  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  and 
fromother  slates  any  plan  ibr  home  supply  should 
be  well  investigated  before  it  is  denounced  as  wild. 
The  place  in  which  \ou  live,  (Petersburg,)  con- 
pumrs  perhaps  15,000  hogs  ol  the  average  weigfit 
of  150  lbs.,  at  six  dollars  a  hundred,  or  nine  dollars 
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a  hog,  the  annua!  amount  paid,  will  be  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  five   thousand  dollars.     How   the 
physical  strength  produced  and   sustained  by  eat- 
ing  all  this  pork   is  employed,  I  (a   stranger,)  do 
not  know;  but  il'  your  fellow  citizens  spend  a  pro- 
portional sum  in  other  things,  I  am  afraid  they  are 
in  a  lair  way  to  eat  oti  their  heads.     Ol  this  sum, 
a  very  small  part  is  left  by  the  drovers;  they  some- 
times buy  a  negro   or   a   stallion,  but.  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  carried  back   to   furnish  the  means 
to  the   country  merchants,  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  stock  country,  of  making  remittances  to 
the  Atlantic  cities.     And  1  expect  the  notes  are 
returned  to  our  banks  at  least  as  soon  as  they 
wish  to  see  them.     Hogs  that  run  at  large  can  be 
kept  in  growing  order  on  a  ear  of  corn  a  day;  and 
a  quart  of  oats  would  certainly  be  equal  to  it.     A 
little  less  than  eleven  bushels  and  a  half,  then,  will 
give  a  year-old  hog,  weighing  one  hundred  pounds 
and  worth  six  dollars  when  lat;  and  to  do  that  will 
require  half  a  barrel  of  corn  at  the  least,  the  va- 
lue two  dollars,  which  would  make  t!ie  100  lbs.  of 
pork  cost  about  seven  dollars.     But  Tilr.  Editor,  I 
n«ver  raised   a  hog  in  ray  life,  on  such  luxurious 
living.     From  the  20th  of  May  until  my  hogs  are 
brought  to   the   pen,  1st  November,  I   rarely  feed 
ihem  once  a  week,  so  that  for  five  months  and  a 
half,  feeding  is  out  of  the  question.     An  acre  of 
clover  will   keep   in  good  condition,   say   six   or 
eight  hogs,  until  the  first  ol  July,  at  which  time 
they  begin    to    glean   the    harvest    field.      The 
feed  saved  during  the  growing  season  will  surely 
fatten  the  hog,  and  100   lbs.  of  pork  will   not  cost 
me  six  dollars.     This  100 lbs.  of  pork,  if  raised  by 
one   dealing  in   Petersburg,  is  spent  on  the  spot 
for  something  or  other  which  he  thinks  necessary, 
or  his  wife  could  not   live   anoihcr  daxj   without. 
These  hints  can  only  be  profitable  to   those  who 
live  near  uninclosed  land  and  have  dividing  fences, 
or  those  who  have  good  standing  pastures.     Sup- 
pose  fifty  thousand   dollars  of  this   outgoing  had 
been  saved   and  divided  among  the  community 
trading  with  Petersburg  annually,  for  the  last  lour 
years,  don't  you  think  the  benefit  would  be  fell  by 
all  classes?     I  hope  some  persons  better  informed 
on  this  subject  than  I  am,  wi!|  give  us  his  thoughts. 
I  sail  resume  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
in  a  fliture  number.  J.  P.  Bolling. 

Amelia,  Oct.  26,  1838. 


MANAGEMENT  OF    GRASS    LANDS. 

(Concluded  from  page  636.) 
2.  Pasturage. 

Much  of  the  land  of  this  country  has  never  been 
cultivated,  but  produces  without  cultivation  the 
herbage  plants  peculiar  to  it;  such  are  all  our 
mountain  pastures,  and  the  unimproved  surfiice  ol 
the  lower  plains. 

It  is  an  error  to  apply  the  term  waste  to  lands  of 
uncultivated  pastures.  They  are  in  no  degree 
waste,  but  are  employed  in  producing  the  species 
of  Ibod  which,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  may  be  the  best  which  they  are  suited 
to  produce.  It  may  be  supposed  ihat,  by  cultiva- 
tion they  will  yield  a  more  abundant  produce,  but 
it  is  always  a  question  ol'  prudence,  whether  the 
the  profit  in  cultivating  them  will  be  greater  than 
that  derived  from  them  in  their  natural  state. 

A  primary  improvement  of  which  lands  un- 
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suited  to  cultivation  are  suceptible,  is  freeing  them 
from  stagnant  water.  This  is  for  the  most  part  to 
be  effected  by  aflbrding  an  outlet  to  the  water  in 
channels  cut  in  the  most  convenient  places.  This 
should  never  be  omitted  where  the  land  is  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  repay  the  expenses  ;  and  it  is  rare 
when  land  is  of  sufficient  fertility  to  produce  the 
grasses  at  all,  that  the  expense  of  giving  an  outlet 
to  the  surface  water  will  not  be  repaid  by  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  herbage-plants  produced. 

A  species  of  draining,  which  has  been  prac- 
tised to  a  great  extent  in  some  of  the  mountain 
districts  of  this  counliy,  is  by  means  of  narrow 
drains,  about  a  foot  in  depth,  made  by  the  spade 
alone,  carried  along  hollows,  wherever  the  water 
is  likely  to  be  interrupted.  By  this  species  of 
draining,  an  important  improvement,  at  no  great 
expense,  has  been  effected  in  man)'-  mountain 
pastures  ;  and  the  tendency  to  rot,  one  of  the  most 
fatal  disorders  to  which  sheep  stock  on  wet  land  is 
liable,  lessened  or  removed. 

Another  method  of  improving  the  natural  pas- 
tures of  an  elevated  country  is  enclosing.  In  this 
way  the  animals  of  a  farm  are  confined  to  the  pas- 
tures which  are  suited  to  them,  and  permitted  to 
fijed  undisturbed.  And  a  great  improvement  of  all 
elevated  pasture  lands  is  shelter  lor  the  stock  ;  and 
judicious  planting,  accordingly,  is  one  of  the  means 
of  increasing  the  value  of  exposed  pastures. 

But  land  is  not  only  left  in  grass  in  parts  of  the 
country'  incapable  of  cultivation,  orin  cases  where 
cultivation  would  not  repay  the  charges  incurred, 
but  much  even  of  the  better  land  is  kept  in  grass, 
when  it  is  found  that  in  that  state  it  yields  a  more 
safe  and  steady  profit  than  ifcultivated.  It  is  also, 
in  all  cases,  a  renovation  of  the  productive  powers 
of  cultivated  land  to  allow  it  to  remainfora  period 
in  grass  ;  and  hence  a  large  proportion  otthe  whole 
country  remains  in  that  state. 

The  animals  that  may  be  pastured  in  all  lands 
under  grass  are  our  diHerent  kinds  of  herbivorous 
stock.  Cattle  and  horses  require  a  large  quantity, 
and,  though  they  prefer  the  finer  grasses,  are  sat- 
isfied with  a  coarser  herbage  than  sheep.  Hence, 
a  rule  of  the  farm  is,  to  put  sheep  on  finer  and 
shorter  grasses  in  preference  to  cattle  and  horses, 
and  cattle  and  horses  upon  the  larger  and  ranker 
pastures. 

Whatever  be  the  animals  that  are  turned  out  to 
pasture,  the  rule  is,  that  the  pastures  should  never 
be  overstocked  ;  that  is,  that  there  shall  always  be 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  lor  the  animals. 

V/hen  animals  are  kept  in  the  fields  during  the 
months  of  winter,  they  must  of  necessity  remain 
there  till  the  herbage  rises  in  spring.  But  when 
thej^  are  not  kept  throughout  thewmterin  the  field 
they  are  not  usually  put  to  the  pastures  in  spring 
till  these  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  them. 
The  usual  period  is  April  or  May,  when  our  vari- 
ous animals  are  put  in  their  respective  pasture-fields 
lor  the  summer. 

The  benefits  of  freeing  lands  from  injurious  wet- 
ness have  been  adverted  to  in  the  case  of  up- 
land pastures.  They  are  yet  greater  in  the  case 
of  the  pastures  of  the  the  plains,  inasmuch  as  the 
the  relative  value  of  the  land  is  greater.  In  this 
case,  not  only  should  surlace-water  be  carried 
away  by  ditches  and  open  drains  wherever  neces- 
sary, but  under  draining  should  be  resorted  to,  to 
free  the  land  of  wetness.  By  removing  under- 
water, a  more  valuable  species  of  herbage  is  pro- 
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duced,  and  the  tendency  to  produce  inferior  plants 
lessened. 

In  the  management  ot  land  kept  in  pasture, 
no  manurin<r  is  required  to  maintain  its  fertility, 
which  will  be  increased  and  not  diminished  by  the 
effects  of  pasturing.  Any  species  of  manure, 
however,  will  add  to  the  productiveness  of  land  in 
grass;  and  when,  from  any  peculiar  cause,  it  is 
thought  expedient  to  manure  land  in  grass,  the 
best  kind  of  mannre  is  usually  lime  or  composts  of 
earth  and  lime.  These  are  simply  spread  upon 
the  surface,  when  vegetation  has  become  inert 
at  the  fall  of  the  year,  or  before  it  has  become 
vigorous  in  spring. 

The  surface  of  land  kept  in  grass  becomes  un- 
even from  several  causes.  One  of  these  is  of 
yearly  occurrence,  the  labor  of  the  mole.  In 
spring  the  mole-hills  should  be  spread  regularly 
by  the  hoe  or  spade ;  and,  to  prevent  the  animals 
from  becoming  numerous,  they  are  taken  in  traps. 
Another  creature,  too,  scarcely  known  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  but  very  troublesome  in  oth- 
ers, is  the  ant.  The  hills  raised  by  the  ant  are 
unsightly  and  hurtful,  and  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  driving  the  little  creatures  from  the  habitation 
which  they  have  so  carefully  constructed.  The 
hills,  tbrming  little  eminences  like  small  hay-cocks, 
will  sometimes  cover  a  large  part  of  the  surface. 
The  methods  recommended  for  destroying  the  ants 
are,  raising  the  sods  containing  them  by  the  spade, 
and  burning  them  in  heaps ;  or,  just  before  winter, 
dividing  the  ant  hill  with  the  spade,  and  laying 
the  contents  upon  the  surface. 

The  chief  injury,  however,  which  land  when 
left  long  in  grass  is  apt  to  sustain,  is  the  decay  of 
its  herbage  by  the  springing  up  of  inferior  plants. 
The  most  common  of  these  are  the  ??iwsci',  mosses. 
The  mosses  are  altogether  innutritions.  They 
occupy  the  place  of  the  herbage  plants,  and  thus 
render  the  pasturage  of  less  value.  They  are 
most  apt  to  grow  where  the  soil  is  inferior  and 
moist. 

The  best  method  of  destroying  this  class  of 
plants  is  by  draining  and  liming;  and  old  grass- 
land, when  overgrown  by  these  and  other  unpro- 
ductive plants  should  be  taken  up  and  undergo  a 
course  of  tillage. 

When  it  is  inconvenient  to  break  up  the  land, 
or  when  it  is  wished  for  any  good  reason  to  retain 
it  in  grass,  the  improvement  of  the  sward  may  be 
attempted  without  tillage,  although  this  will  be 
found  to  be  more  expensive  and  less  effectual. 
Rakes  and  harrows,  with  close-set  teeth,  may  be 
employed  to  pull  up  the  mosses ;  but  this,  which  is 
merely  a  palliaiive,  leaving  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  plants  unremoved,  should  be  ac- 
companied with  draining,  when  necessary,  and 
the  application  of  calcareous  matter  to  the  surface. 
A  somewhat  more  efficient  mode  of  improvement 
is,  to  pare  off  the  surface  with  the  spade  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  then,  after  stirring  with 
the  harrow  the  soil  below,  to  replace  the  sod.  The 
productive  powers  of  old  turf  will  be  renovated 
by  this  process,  and  especially  if  any  lime  or  cal- 
careous manure  is  applied  before  the  sod  is  replaced. 
When  land  is  kept  in  grass,  weeds  of  various 
kinds  may  tend  to  occupy  the  ground  in  place  of 
the  more  useful  herbage.  The  smaller  kinds  of 
these  can  only  be  eradicated  by  improving  the 
ground  itself.  The  larger  weeds,  as  thistles, 
docks,  ragweed,  and  others,  should  be  pulled  up  or 


cut  over  when  they  come  into  flower,  or  before  it. 
The  best  instrument  for  the  the  latter  purpose  la 
a  little  apade,  carried  in  the  hand,  by  which  the 
stem  of  the  weed  is  cut  at  or  below  the  surfiice. 
The  scythe,  too,  must  be  used,  to  cut  down  such 
plants  as  tend  to  overshadow  the  ground  ;  and  this 
should  always  be  done  before  they  have  ripened 
their  seeds.  Whins,  when  old  must  be  hoed  up, 
which  is  generally  an  unsatistactory  operation  ;  but 
young  whins  may  frequently,  when  the  weather 
is  moist,  be  pulled  up  by  the  hand.  All  suckers  of 
trees, too, should  be  pulled  up  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
The  very  detail  of  these  circumstances,  how- 
ever, shows  the  expediency  of  laking  up  old  turf 
for  a  course  of  tillage  whenever  it  tends  to 
produce  injurious  plants.  It  is  in  this  way  only 
that  they  can  be  thoroughly  eradicated,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  better  herbage. 


SILIC    CULTURE   IN   CONNECTICUT. 

From  tlie  Silk  Farmer. 
The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Col.  Smith, 
president  ot  the  meeting  [at  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute] has  been  handed  us  for  publication.  We 
think  it  possesses  peculiar  interest,  and  should  be 
attentively  read  by  all.  Mr.  Badger  is  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  the  Marshall  House,Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  25,  1839. 
To  the  President  of  the  Silk  Meeting: 

Sir — I  spent  about  thirty  years  of  my  life  in  the 
adjoining  town  to  MansfieldjConneciicut--my  fiirm 
bemg  partly  in  Mansfield.  During  these  thirty 
years  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  fiirmers 
in  Mansfield  fed  the  silk-worm  and  made  silk. 
This  was  done  by  the  good  housewife  and  her 
children.  I  was  conversant  with  the  business, 
and  never  had  an  idea  that  there  was  any  mystery 
at  all  in  it;  the  eggs,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
hatched  without  any  assistance;  the  children  picked 
the  leaves,  and  the  mother  generally  fed  them ; 
the  worms  ate  of  themselves,  and  wound  their  co- 
coons. The  wile  usually  reeled  the  silk  whenever 
leisure  from  other  duties  permitted,  so  that  no  ex- 
pense accrued  to  the  family.  She  not  only  reeled  it, 
but  twisted  and  manufactured  it  into  sewing  silk. 
And  it  is  a  fact,  that  (hose  farmers  engaged  in  the 
silk  business,  made  Irom  it  from  one  hundred  to 
six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  while  the  whole  of  the 
other  produce  of  the  larmdid  not  yield  the  half  of 
that  sum.  'J'he  consequence  was,  that  the  silk 
growers  were  not  only  free  fi'om  debt,  but  they  and 
their  daughters  always  had  money  at  interest,  and 
the  latter,  when  married,  had  always  something 
handsome  as  a  wedding  present  for  their  husbands. 

With  these  people  the  worms  were  fed  in  the 
farm  houses,  and  all  the  expense  incurred  was  for 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  boards.  The  work  was  all 
done,  let  me  repeat,  in  the  fiimily  and  by  the  fam- 
ily. The  land  in  Mansfield  is  generally  not  well 
adapted  to  cultivation,  and  a  Pennsylvania  far- 
mer would  be  unwilling  to  take  it  as  a  giff  and  cul- 
tivate it.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  are  as  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
moral,  as  those  of  any  other  district  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  firmly  believe,  as  a  whole,  more  free 
from  debt.  Indeed,  I  had  an  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  the  people  of  Mansfield,  and  I  did  not 
know  a  single  silk  grower  who  was  not  only  free 
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from  debt,  but  in  comfortable  circumstances,  vvitli 
money  at'intereat,  &c.,  ami  this  was  wholly  aitri- 
butable  to  the  profits  ofihe  silk  business. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  the  silk  culture  in 
the  district  to  which  i  have  alluded  was  not  pro- 
secuted by  corporations,  or  rich  men,  but  by  the 
ordinary  and  small  farmer,  and  was  with  them  a 
regular  business.  The  trees,  too,  did  not  occufiy 
any  land  worth  mentioning,  as  they  were  planted 
along  the  public  roads  by  "the  side  of  the  fences, 
and  were  thus  both  an  ornament  and  a  means  of 
profit, 

I  think  the  only  thing  required  in  the  production 
of  silk  is  to  give  the  worms  enouirh  to  eat,  plenty 
of  fresh  airland  clean  boards  every  week— the 
worms  will  do  the  rest. 

Very  respectfliUy  yours,  &c, 

E.  Badgkr. 


ON  THK  "dISTEMPKR  '  OF  CATTM:.— OATS 
SERVING  TO  ARREST  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
CHINCH-BUG. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Fanners'  Register. 

Charlotte,  October  ISth,  1S39. 
In  the  last  number  of  your  Register  I  am  re- 
quested by  JNIr.  W.  I.  Dupuy,  and  you  join  in  the 
request,  to  conununicate  what  knowledge  I  may 
have  in  relation  to  the  disease  among  cattle,  com- 
monly called  "distemper,"  or  "  Carolina  distem- 
per." 1  comply  with  the  request,  but  am  sorry  I 
cannot  give  any  valuable  inlormation  on  the  sub- 
ject. I'^know  of  no  preventive  or  cure.  I  have 
lost  many  cattle  by  the  disease,  and  used  many 
prescriptions  lor  its  cure,  without  success.  At  one 
time,  many  years  ago,  I  thought  I  had  discovered 
a  remedy,  but  subsequent  experiments  showed 
that  it  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  1  presume  my 
conversation  about  it  has  given  rise  to  the  appre- 
hension that  I  am  acquainted  with  a  cure.  At  the 
time  reliirred  to,  1  had  lost  in  one  summer  nearly 
half  my  cattle  at  one  plantation  by  the  disease, 
when,  by  falling,  one  of  them  broke  off  a  horn, 
■which  the  overseer  discovered  to  be  hollow.  As 
he  knew  that  boring  into  the  horns  was  the  best 
remedy  fur  the  disease  commonly  called  "  hollow 
horn,"  he  had  all  the  cattle  gotten  up,  and  bored 
the  horns  of  all,  except  a  large  unmanageable 
bull.  All  were  hollow,  and  none  of  the  cattle  died 
that  season  after  the  operation,  except  the  bull. 
I  then  frequently  spoke  of  the  case,  and  advised 
boring  the  horns  as  a  remedy  or  preventive  of  the 
disease.  But  subsequent  trials  both  by  myself  and 
others,  have  shown  that  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on, 
though  it  has  been  thought  sometimes  efficacious. 
The  general  opinion  in  this  part  of  the  country  is, 
that  cathartics  are  the  best  remedy.  But  to  pro- 
duce an  operation  is  the  difficulty,  as  the  contents 
of  the  maw,  upon  opening  it  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  are  found  to  be  perlijctiy  dry.  This  diffi- 
culty to  efiect  a  passage  has  produced  many  pre- 
scriptions, of  the  superior  virtue  of  which  1  am 
unable  to  judge.  I  have  seen,  not  long  since,  and, 
as  well  as  I  recollect,  in  some  number  of  the  Far- 
mers' Register,  a  strong  decoction  of  the  twigs 
and  berries  of  the  cedar  tree  highly  recommended; 
but  know  of  no  instance  of  its  trial. 

Happily  for  this  section  of  country,  I  believe 
the  disease  is  leaving,  or  has  actually  lell  it.     1 


heard  of  but  i'ew  instances  of  it  the  two  summers 
preceding  the  last,  and  I  have  heard  of  not  one 
the  last.  For  many  years  since  my  recollection 
it  was  unknown  amonir  us;  and  the  general  belief 
is  that  it  came  originally  from  Carolina,  and  hence 
the  name  Carolina  distemper.  It  has  been  a  long 
and  destructive  plague;  but  as  it  is  not,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  indigenous,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may 
be  a  long  time  belbre  it  appears  again. 

The  greatest  plague  we  now  have  to  complain 
of,  is  the  chinch-bug.  For  several  years  past  we 
have  sustained  -  great  loss  in  our  crops  of  wheat 
and  Indian  corn  Irom  their  depredations,  and  we 
have  cause  to  fear  great  mischief  fi-om  them  the 
next.  It  is,  therefore,  I  use  the  occasion  to  com- 
municate a  statement  of  fiictsas  related  to  me,  and 
of  which  1  do  not  doubt,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  their  ravages  on  Indian  corn  may  be  stayed 
after  leaving  a  wheat  field.  A  gentleman  sovyed 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  in  oats,  (not  with  the  design 
to  protect  his  corn,)  between  a  wheat  and  corn 
field,  and  the  oats  retarded  the  progress  ol'the  bug 
from  the  wheat  to  the  corn  so  long,  that  although 
there  were  countless  numbers  in  the  former,  very 
little  injury  was  done  to  the  corn.  Now  I  account 
lor  the'little  injury  in  this  way.  Those  who  have 
paid  attention  to  the  subject  know  that  there  are, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  other  insects,  throughout 
the  warm  season,  sucessive  generations  or  crops 
of  the  chinch-bug;  and  that  in  certain  stages  or 
forms  of  existence  they  do  little  or  no  mischief; 
and  that  they  are  in  a  state  to  do  much  injury  to 
the  crop  when  they  leave  the  wheat  for  the  corn. 
The  strip  of  oats  then  arrests  them,  and  serves  to 
nourish  them  until  they  have  changed  into  another 
form,  when  they  do  little  or  no  mischief,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  corn  is  progressing  and  getting  out  of 
the  way  of  injury.  In  confirmation  of  the  facts  stated 
and  conclusions  drawn,  I  will  observe  that  I  no- 
ticed in  my  own  fields,  that  the  bug  after  commit- 
ting great  depredations  on  a  wheat  field  did  but 
littfe  injury,  after  it  Avas  cut,  to  an  adjoining  oat 
field,  having  penetrated  it  no  where,  as  far  as  1 
observed,  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  steps,  before 
it  was  cut.  If  then  a  narrow  intervening  strip  of 
oats  will  stay  the  progress  of  the  bug  from  the 
wheat  to  the  corn  fietd,  it  will  be  well  lor  all  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  them  necessarily  ad- 
joining, to  interpose  the  narrow  strip.  Perhaps 
one  of  fifteen  or  twenty  steps  would  answer,  and 
do  better  if  sowed  late.  We  know  that  the  corn 
fields  adjoining  the  wheat  are  much  the  most  sub- 
ject to  be  injured.  W.  M.  Watkins. 


CORN     CULTIVATED     FOR     THE     STALK     AND 
LEAF,  AND  NOT  FOR  THE   GRAIN. 

From  tlie  Soutiiurn  Agriculturist. 

Savannah.  March  Uth,  1839. 
31r.  Editor,— The  high  price  of  labor  is  pro- 
ducing an  important  change  in  our  system  of  agri- 
culture. From  our  cotton  plantations,  the  old  trea- 
dle gin  is  disappearing,  and  an  improved  roller 
horse  gin  is  supplying  its  place.  Upon  rice  plan- 
tations, the  thrashing  machine,  impelled  by  steam 
or  animal  power,  is  gradually  expelling  that  rem- 
nant of  barbarism,  the  flail  stock.  Although  the 
high  price  of  labor  is  matter  of  regret,  its  tendency 
is  To  make  us  belter  agriculturists.     It  calls  for  a 
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greater  sagacity,  as  well  as  a  more  rjgid  economy 
in  the  management  of  business.  It  makes  us 
more  saving  of  labor,  and  more  careful  of  the 
lieaUh  of  the  laborer.  It  leads  to  the  adoption  of 
labor-saving  machines,  and  to  the  gradual  substi- 
tution of  animal  power  lor  human  power. 

The  maintenance  of  the  animals  introduced  by 
this  change  of  system,  is  a  practical  question  ol' 
great  importance,  and  upon  this  point  I  propose  to 
submit  a  i'ew  observations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  average  crop  of  corn  and 
oats  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  does  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  bushels  per  acre.     Upon  this,  and  the 
fodder  gathered  from  the  corn,  we  place  our  de- 
pendencs^.  lor  the  sustenance  of  the  animals  em- 
ployed in   our  agriculture.     To  produce  a  suffi- 
ciency, we  are  compelled  to  enlarge  our  plantinirs 
of  these  exhausting  crops,  and  we  devote  to  these 
purposes  land  already  impoverished  and  requiring 
rest.     Among  the  ultimate  consequences  of  such 
a  system,  are  abandoned  plantations,  and  emigra- 
tion.    To  mitigate  this  evil,  and  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  animals,  I  propose  a  ibdder 
patch,  that  is,  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn   ex- 
pressly lor  the  stalk,  and  not  for  the  ear  or  blade. 
I  propose  this  stalk  fodder,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
gram,  but  as  a  valuable  auxiliary — rendering,  in 
tact,  the  grain  given  more  efficacious,  and  ena- 
bling the  animals  to  do  with  less.     For  the  last  six 
years,  I  have  devoted  to  this  purpose  a  small  lot  of 
land,  and  I  estimate  the  product  so  highly,  that 
nothing:  would  induce  me  to  abandon  the  cul- 
ture.   "At  the  usual  corn  planting  season,  this  lot 
is   trenched   four  leet   apart,  with  a  buli-longue 
plough,  and  in  these  trenches  we  sow  the  com- 
mon'^lndian  corn,  at  (he  rate  of  two  bushels  and 
upwards  to  the  acre.     During  its  growth,  this  c  irn 
receives  two  or  three  ploughings,  and  this  is  all  the 
culture  it  geis— it  is  neither  hand-picked  or  hoed. 
At  every  plougliing,  the  earth  is  thrown  fearlessly 
towards  the  corn,  which  would  be  buried  and  de- 
stroyed, vvere  it  not  that  the  mass  of  plants,  grow- 
ing in  the  trenches,  enables  it  to  resist  the  pres- 
swe  of  tlie  earth  thrown  against  it.     Ey  this  treat- 
ment, ever<'  particle  of  grass  growing  at  the  root 
of  the  corn  is  completely  destroyed. 

When  the  fodder  corn  betzins  to  tassel,  we  begin 
to  use  it,  and  not  belbre.  The  reason  is  manifest. 
It  is  a  well  known  law  of  vegetable  lite  that  when 
plants  are  in  bloom,  then  their  mucilaginous,  sac- 
charine, and  nutritive  properties,  are  most  fully 
developed.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  if 
herbs  be  gathered  for  distillation,  or  grass  be  mown 
for  hay,  belbre  the  appearance  of  the  blossom  in 
both  instances,  they  yield  no  valuable  products. 
To  this  law  Indian  corn  constitutes  no  exception, 
and  hence  our  reason  lor  waiting  until  it  tassels 
before  we  commence  using  it.  If  gathered  before 
Ihit  time,  my  persuasion  is  that  the  stalk  is  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value. 

We  wait  then  until  it  tassels  before  we  begin  to 
use  it.  The  ploughman,  with  a  short  scythe  or 
sickle,  cuts  it  up  at  the  root,  takes  it  by  large  arras- 
full  to  the  cuttine  box,  and  when  cut  it  is  mixed 
with  chopped  oals,  and  given  to  our  working  ani- 
mals, 1  lt?.el  satisfied,  when  a  sufficiency  of  this 
chopped  corn  stalk  is  mixed  with  their  oats,  that 
plo\igh  horses  and  n)ules  will  do  with  one-third, 
perhaps  one-hall  less  grain.  Besides,  while  using 
it,  no  other  loraiie  is  required,  and  this  is  no  trifling 
convenience.     When  planted  at  the  usual  season, 


the  fodder  corn  begins  to  tassel  about  the  20lh 
June.  It  comes  in  at  a  time  when  there  is  fre- 
quently a  pressing  necessity  lor  fodder — when  the 
ploughs  are  in  lidl  action — when  animals  require 
food  of  the.  most  nutritive  kind,  and  when  fre- 
quently the  blade  crop  of  the  preceding  year  is  to- 
tally exhausted. 

We   continue  to  use  this  fodder  corn  as  long  as 
it  lasts,  and   it   has  this  great  recommendation, 
that  the  lonser  it  stands,  until  actually  killed   by 
frost,  the  more  palatable  it  appears  to   become  to 
animals.     After  the  tassel  has  dried  up,  when  ev- 
ery blade  hangs  down,  and  has  become  colorless, 
when  in  fact  from  external  appearance,  we  would 
pronounce  the  plant  actually  dead,  the  stalk   will 
be  found  to  be  still  perfectly  green.    I  have  satisfied 
myself  of  this  fact,  by   repeated  observalii;n.     i 
have  gone  into  this  fodder  patch  for  several   years 
in  sucession,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October,  and 
have  invariably  found  the  stalk  of  the  corn  green 
and  more  rich  in  itsnutrive  properties,  than  at  any 
preceding  period.     The  juices  of  the  plant,  after 
being  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  appear  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  stalk,  and  it  contains  at  that  time 
so  much  saccharine  matter,  that  it  approximates 
its  taste  to  the  upper  joints  of  the  sugar  cane  itself. 
That  this  protracted  vitality  of  the  stalk  is  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  the  plant  is  never  deprived  of  the 
blade,  I   have  not  a  shadow   of  doubt.     At  the 
very  time  in  October  when  I    found   the  stalk  of 
this  fodder-corn  green,  crisp,  and  juicy,  the  stalks 
of  the  crop-corn  from  which  the   fodder  had  been 
gathered  at  the  usual  season,  were  dried  up  and 
dead,     I   infer  fi-om  these  fiicis,   that  the   early 
gathering  of  Ibdder  is  a  pernicious   practice — be-: 
cause,  by  impairing  the  vitality  of  the  stalk  of  the 
corn  plant,  when  in  the  very  act  of  perlecling  the 
ear,  it  necessarily  interferes  with  the  complete  ma- 
turity of  the  grain.     I  advance  this  as  no  novelty, 
but  only  to  reiterate  an  impor'ant  agricultural  truth. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  repeated  experiments 
among    the  farmers  of  the   middle  and   north- 
ern states,  that  "topping  corn"   seriously  dimin- 
ishes the  amount  of  the  crop.     By  parity  of  rea- 
son, the  abstraction  of  the  fodder  belbre  the  ma- 
turity of  the  grain,  must  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences proportionably  injurious.     It  is  the  general 
impression  of  planters,  that  the  ear  of  the  In- 
dian corn  is  completely  matured  at  the  time  of 
gathering  the  fodder,  and  hence  that  no  injury  re- 
sults fi'om    taking  away  the    blade.      I  greatly 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  impression  j  Indian 
corn  being  an  annual,  the  whole  energies  of  the 
plant  are  directed  to  the  perfection  of  the  ear,  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  but  the  ways  and 
means  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end.     Now,  it  seems  to  me  reasonable,  and  proba- 
ble, that  as  long  as  the  leaves  and  stalks  remain 
trreen,  they  continue  to  impart  somethmg  of  value 
to  the  ear.  The  strong  sympathies  which  are  known 
to-^ubsist    between  the  ear,   the  stalk  and  the 
blade,  go  to  confirm  this  opinion,     li'  the  green 
ear  is  destroyed   by  a  '  squirrel,  the  leaves  oi'  that 
plant  soon  become  discolored,  and  it  prematurely 
dies.     If  the  blades  be  stripped  when   the  corn  is 
in  mutton,  the  stalk  perishes,  and  the  ear  is  shriv- 
elled and  light.     You  can  mutilate   no  one  part 
of  the  plant,  without  inflicting  serious   injury  on 
the  o'her  two. 

Could  we  abandon  the  gathering  of  fodder,  we 
should  in  many  respects  be  greatly  the  gainera. 
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The  plant  would  escape  mutilation,  and  conse- 
queniiy  ihe  ear  would  be  comi)Ietely  perlected ; 
the  grain  vvoulii  be  plump  and  heavy;  would  mea- 
sure llirlher,  and  iatten  more.  l]e.-ides,  there 
would  be  ilie  gain  of  time.  There  is  no  work 
done  on  plantations,  which  makes  so  poor  a  re- 
turn for  the  labor  expended.  I  hdve  heard  prac- 
tical men  say  that  a  smart  man  will,  with  a 
gcythe,  cut  a  greater  weight  of  hay  in  a  day, 
than  any  five  hands  can  gather  in  blades.  As  liir 
as  my  experience  goes,  this  tails  short  rather  than 
exceeds  the  truth. 

But  the  question  is  asked,  what  shall  we  use  in 
Jieu  ol'  blades.  My  answer  is,  we  have  more 
land  capable  of  yielding  hay  than  we  imagine. 
Upon  every  planlation  there  are  low  grounds, 
shallow  ponds,  and  patches  of  swamp,  devoted 
conmionly  to  rushes,  brambles  and  irum  sprouts, 
which,  if  drained  and  plougiied,  >ield  handsome 
crops  of  hay.  Our  ordinary  high-lands  proiluce 
tolerable  crops  of  grass,  if  cow-penned  and  plough- 
ed. Another  resource  is  that  of  cutiinsf  the  grass 
which  springs  up  on  our  stut^ibie  lands,  from  which 
crops  of  small  grain  have  been  taken.  Another 
source  of  supply  would  be  this  Ibdder-corn  I  aiTi 
recommending.  Two  or  three  acres  of  good  land 
appropriated  to  this  purpose,  would  lurnish  a  large 
Bupply  of  iijraiie.  The  corn  might  be  cut  and 
stacked  in  the  fields,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  far- 
mers of  the  middle  and  northern  stales,  and  this 
might  be  done  at  any  time  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, as  would  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
planter. 

Fodder  diligently  (jathered  from  these  sources, 
would  at  least  enalile  us  to  dispense  with  a  part  of 
the  blade  crop.  The  stripping  might  be  post- 
poned until  the  blades  below  the  ear  were  dead. 
By  that  time,  the  urain  would  be  so  far  matured, 
that  it  would  suffer  liir  less  than  hsippens  when 
every  blade  is  green  at  the  time  of  gaiherir)g. 

1  have  never  yet  ascertained  the  weiglit  of  an 
acre  of  lodder  corn,  but  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  very  great.  One  acre  ol'  good  land 
will  furnish  an  abundance  of  forage  for  lour  hor- 
ses lor  three  months.  Mules  appear  to  be  espe- 
cially Ibnd  of  it,  and  cows  running  upon  ordinary 
pastures,  will,  if  led  with  these  chopped  corn  stalks, 
double  the  butter  in  a  fi^w  days. 

It  is  well  known  thai  the  average  crop  of  corn 
of  the  middle  and  northern  states,  exceeds  our  own, 
and  that  this  arises  not  so  much  from  superiority 
of  soil,  as  li'om  the  number  of  stalks  they  are  able- 
to  crowd  upon  an  acre.  With  them,  the  croa 
plant  does  not  attain  a  height  of  more  than  seven 
or  eight  feet,  while  with  us  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  stalks  lijurteen  feet  in  height.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  are  able  to  leave  lour  stalks  in  a  hill, 
when  we  leave  only  one,  and  hence  their  crops 
are  larger  than  ours.  In  this  climate,  then,  the 
tendency  of  Indian  corn  is  to  grow  to  stalk,  rather 
than  to  ear,  and  by  adopting  the  plan  I  propose 
for  cultivating  it  expressly  for  the  ear  or  blade, 
you  take  advantage  of  that  propensity,  and  correct 
what  may  be  termed  an  incumberance  to  valuable 
practical  uses.  If  this  immense  growth  of  stalk 
militates  against  the  production  of  grain,  it  is  no 
small  mitigation  of  I  lie  evil,  if  we  can  employ  Ihe 
stalk  measurably  as  a  substitute  lor  grain. 


A     DISTINGUISHED  FARMEIl     OF    NEW     YORK. 

Murruy's  Travels  in  Nortli  America. 

From  Canandalgua,  which  I  left  with  much  re- 
luctance, we  passed  through  a  thriving  and  well  cul- 
tivated country  to  Geneseo,  where  I  had  the  plea- 
sure   of    being    introduced  to   Mr.    W ,  the 

owner  of  a  magnificent  estate  in  the  Genesee  flats. 
Fortune  seemed  not  yet  wearied  of  being  bountiful, 
and  allowed  us  to  see  this  most  beautiful  valley, 
with  the  advantage  of  residing  in  one  of  the  most 
ho.-jpiiable  and  agreeable  houses  that  I  ever  entered. 
Mr.  VV 's  son  accompanied  us  through  his  ex- 
tensive farms,  which  are  lurmed  lo  deliglit  equally 
the  eye  of  a  Poussin  or  a  Sir  J.  Sinclair.  The 
broad  meadows  of  an  alluvial  soil,  covered  with 
the  richest  grasses,  as  watered  by  the  winding 
Genesee,are  studded  vvith  lrecs,beautilully  and  neg- 
ligently grouped,  among  which  are  scattered  large 
herds  of  cattle  of  various  breeds  and  kinds,  bolh 
English  and  American;  the  meadows  are  here 
anU  there  interspersed  with  fields  of  Indian  corn 
iuid  wheat,  while  the  hills  that  rise  on  each  side 
are  crowned  with  timber,  excepting  spots  where 
the  encliroaching  hand  of  improvement  has  begun 
to  girdle  some  of  the  tall  sons  of  the  Ibrest,  whose 
scathed  tops  and  black  bare  arms,'betokening  their 
approaching  fail,  give  a  picturesque  variety  to  the 
scene. 

Yet  this  scene,  extraordinary  and  interestinsr  as 
it  was,  possessed  less  interest  to  a  contemplative 
and  musing  mind,  than  the  veiierable  and  excel- 
lent gentleman   ivho   had  almost   created\t;  lor  it. 

was  now  forty-four  years  since  Mr.  VV came 

as  the  first  seitler  to  this  spot,  with  an  axe  on  his 
shi'ulder,  and  slept  the  first  night  under  a  tree. 
After  this,  he  lodged  in  a  log-house;  subsequent- 
ly in  a  cottage  ;  and  he  is  now  the  universally  es- 
teemed and  respected  possessor  of  a  demesne, 
which  many  of  the  proudest  nobility  of  Europe 
miirht  look  uj)on  with  envy,  where  he  exercises 
the  rites  of  hospitality,  in  the  midst  of  his  amiable 
liimily,  vvith  a  sincerity  and  kindness  that  I  shall 
not  easily  forget. 

[The  subject  of  the  foregoing  well-deserved 
euloiry  is  James  Wadsworth  esq.,  one  amonf 
our  inost  esteemed  subscribers  and  contributors. 
When  thus  presuming  to  name  this  distinguished 
firmer,  we  will  add  that  his  zeal  (or  agricultural 
vimprovement,  aided  by  the  generous  use  of  his 
'\vealth,  in  one  remarkable  instance  at  least,  has 
been  directed  by  patriotism  and  benevolence  for 
the  general  good  of  the  country.  When  Mr. 
Wadsworth  had  read  our  translation  of  Puvis' 
'  Essay  on  Lime,'  which  was  prepared  for  and 
first  appeared  in  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Farmers' 
Register,  he  duly  appreciated  the  value  of  the 
work,  and  as  much  lamented  the  neglect  of  the 
subject  in  the  great  agricultural  state  of  New 
York.  He  wrote  to  ask  our  permission  to  spread 
the  essay  among  his  countrymen  by  republication 
at  his  own  expense,  to  be  distributed  gratuitously. 
Our  exclusive  right  of  authorship  to  the  transla- 
tion had  not  been  guarded  by  patent,  (nor  desired 
to  be,)  (hough  it  was  as  much  respected  by  the 
applicant;  and  wg  cheerfully  and  gladly  granted 
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what  was  so  courteously  asked.  This  nobly  de- 
signed benefaction  to  agricuiuire  was  fully  exe- 
cuted by  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  of  the 
essay,  in  a  handsome  Ibrm,  under  the  direction  of 
Prolessor  James  Renwick  of  Columbia  College, 
and  accompanied  by  an  excellent  general  introduc- 
tion from  his  pen,  which  was  afterwards  transfer- 
red to  the  pages  of  the  Farmers'  Register.  What 
has  been  the  etlect  of  this  gift,  which  was  as  un- 
ostentatious as  it  was  patriotic  and  wise,  we  know 
not ;  but  none  other  could  have  been  better  de- 
signed, or,  if  availed  of,  belter  calculated  to  pro- 
mole  agricultural  improvement.  It  was  the  seed 
sown,  which,  if  not  utterly  neglected  and  unno- 
ticed, would  grow  to  a  crop  yielding  a  return  of 
ten  thousand-fold.— Ed.  Far.  Reg.] 


SAGACITY  OF  THE  LAND  TORTOISE. 

From  the  Hartford  Courant. 
Some  time  in  June  1828,  an  animal  known  by 
that  name  was  found  in  my  garden,  in  the  act  of 
treating  himself  to  green  peas,  small  cucum- 
bers and  melons,  and  which  we  had  attributed  to 
the  hens  and  chickens.  Being  unwilling  to  put 
him  to  death  on  the  first  conviction, a  small  hole  was 
bored  through  the  skirt  of  the  upper  shell,  and  a 
amall  cord  oVtwo  or  three  yards  in  length,  was  at- 
tached to  it,  and  he  was  tethered  out  in  a  conve- 
nient place  a  liiw  rods  distant  from  the  vecjetables, 
and  marked  on  his  breast  plate,  '  S.  H.  VV.  1828.' 
The  next  day  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  made 
his  escape,  having  gnav/ed  off  his  "  tether  string." 
A  liiw  days  after  this  he  was  again  detected  in 
!hesame  place  of  his  firmer  trespass,  and  to  se- 
cure him  from  committing  further  depredations,  a 
small  ring  of  iron  wire  was  linked  into  the  hole  of  the 
shell,  a  more  substantial  cord  attached  to  it,  and 
the  prisoner  again  placed  upon  his  tether.  This, 
however,  proved  insufficient  for  his  salij  keeping. 
The  new  cord  was  soon  severed,  and  the  vagrant, 
carrying  off  with  him  his  iron  ring  and  a  small 
part  oi'lhe  cord,  made  a  second  escape.  In  June 
1829,  "  Monsieur  Tonson  came  again  1"  and  was 
asain  delected  in  his  old  line  of  business.  A  trial  for 
hTs  crimes  was  instituted — the  evidence  against 
him  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt — he  was  found 
o-uiliy — the  number  of  pea  pods,  cucumbers  and 
melons  of  dillerenl  kinds  which  he  had  champed 
and  ruined  was  ascertained  as  nearly  as  might  be, 
whereupon  the  court,  consisting  principally  of  the 
females  of  the  family,  sentenced  him  to  be  im- 
mediately put  to  dea'th  by  decapitation.  But  the 
the  poor  convict  had  one  friend  in  the  court ;  that 
friend  exerted  his  influence,  and  finally  obtained  a 
commutation  of  the  punishment  from  death  to 
transportation,  without  limit  of  lime.  Pursuant 
to  this  order  he  was  conveyed  to  a  small  pond 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  garden,  the 
scene  of  his  transgressions,  but,  not  pleased  with 
his  accommodations  among  frogs  and  other  creep- 
ing things  soon  found  his  way  back  to  his  old 
friends  and  their  garden.  He  was  then  carried 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
thrown  into  a  small  nmddy  brook,  environed  with 
hogs  and  sedgegrass. 


In  June  1832,  who  should  appear  but  our  old 
visitor  again,  with  his  mark  and  iron  ring?  What 
should  now  be  done?  The  majority  of  the  court 
denounced  him  an  outlaw  and  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  mercy.  His  friend  and  advocate,  how- 
ever, urged  in  behalf  of  the  convict  that  the  sen- 
tence of  transportation  was  xoithout  limit  of  time, 
and  assured  the  court  that  if  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity should  offer  he  should  send  him  next  to  Bot- 
any Bay — but  if  nol,  he  would  pledge  himself  to 
carry  him  to  a  place  so  distant  that  little  fear  could 
be  entertained  of  his  returning  again  to  his  old 
haunts.  Upon  these  terms,a  respite  was  obtained, 
and  his  sponsor  caused  him  to  be  transported  to  Suf- 
field,and  there  left  in  a  grass  field  a  little  north  of  the 
meeting  house.  This  expedient  served  that  year, 
but  in  June  1833,  we  had  ihe pleasure  of  another 
family  visit  from  our  old  acquaintance.  By  this 
time,  the  resentment  which  had  been  felt  toward 
him,  had  in  a  great  measure  subsided.  He  had  be- 
come a  sort  of  a  pet  and  as  we  had  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply that  year  of  cucumbers  and  other  garden  vege- 
tables, he  was  allowed  the  whole  range  of  the  gar- 
den. But  to  fulfil  my  engagement  as  his  surety, 
and  as  no  opportunity  offered  to  ship  him  off  to 
Botany  Bay,  I  wrapped  him  up  in  a  piece  of  old 
carpet,  so  that  he  could  have  no  means  of  noticing 
objects,  carried  him  to  Poquonoc,  and  threw  hini 
into  a  small  stream  in  an  alder  swamp  near  Rain- 
bow mills.  But,  "  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole," 
so  he  renewed  his  visit  in  1835,  but  manifesting 
a  desire  to  tarry  with  us  longer  than  his  company 
was  agreeable,  he  was  carried  to  and  left  in  a  brook 
near  the  loot  of  Turkey  Hill  Mountain.  On  the 
20lh  instant  he  obliged  us  with  other  call,  and,  as 
1  suppose,  is  yet  in  my  garden. 

He  appears  in  fine  health,  plump  and  lusty, 
but  has  no  discernable  increase  of  size,  nor  ap- 
pearance of  advance  in  age,  since  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  him. 

He  yet  wears  his  iron  ring — the  initials  and 
date  on  his  breastplate,  though  rendered  somewhat 
obscure,  by  abrasion,  are,  yet  legible,  and  leave 
no  possible  doubt  oi'  his  identity. 

Samuel  Woodruff. 
Windsor,  July  25th,  1839. 


ESTIMATES  OF  ACTUAL  MULBERRY  AND  SILK 
CULTURE. 

From  the  Northampton  (Mass.)  Courier. 

Mr.  AlwellSW:  If  I  can  learn  any  thing  from 
the  communication  of  Dr.  Graham,  in  your  last 
number,  it  is  that  the  silk  growers  have  his  entire 
sympathy  and  good  will,  and  that  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sent "  mulberry  speculation"  that  he  has  no  confi- 
dence. I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse,  and  I  propose  to 
show  that  the  doctor,  and  all  others  who  have 
similar  doubts,  may  safely  enlarge  their  sympa- 
thies, till  they  embrace  even  the  "  sellers  of  trees." 
I  will  here  observe,  (and  I  beg  that  it  may  be  par- 
ticularly noted,)  that  all  I  may  say  in  the  present 
or  future  numbers  on  the  subject  of  silk  culture, 
that  I  shall  never  mention  or  take  into  consideration 
the  profit  on  the  sale  of  trees,  but  adhere  strictly 
to  the  culture  of  silk,  to  add  another  most  impor- 
tant staple  to  our  agricultural  productions.  I  fiilly 
asrree  with  the  doctor  that  "  very  many  of  those 
engaged  in  the  growing  of  trees  for  sale,  have  no 
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idea  of  engaging  permanently  in  the  culture  of 
silk."  There  is  no  remedy  for  it  but  to  overstock 
the  market,  and  then  it  will  cure  itself;  but  it  will 
be  long  ere  the  demand  lor  mulberry  trees  will 
cease,  if  this  is  to  be  a  silk  growing  country,  (and 
I  knoio  it  is  to  be)  and  some  thousands  ol  millions 
will  be  wanted.  It  is  only  lor  want  ol"  correct  in- 
formation on  the  subject  that  there  is  so  much  fear 
of  the  "  wild  speculation,'"  and  I  propose  to  gi%'e  a 
lew  facts  that  should  satisfy  the  most  incredulous, 
that  one  dollar  each  for  trees,  that  can  be  freely 
propagated  by  cuttings,  is  not  above  their  value 
lor  silk  growing,  and  at  that  price  they  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  larmer. 

I  shall  only  state  facts,  sir,  and  if  I  make  any 
mistakes  I  hope  to  be  corrected  by  any  of  your 
readers  who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  matter. 
I  shall  show  by  a  regular  account  of  Dr.  and  Cr. 
of  what  has  been  done  the  present  season,  and 
shall  first  state  the  case  of  a  neighbor  (a  farmer) 
and  then  give  one  of  my  own  : 

Dr.— Oct   183S.     To  cash  paid   for  200 

mulberry  trees,  ^1  each,   -         -         -  ^200 

To  cash  Ibr  planting  and  hoeing  cuttings 

for  one  acre,     -----  45 

To  cash  for  interest  one  year,  -         -         -  15 

To  cash  for  rent  of  land,          -        -        -  20 


Add  cost  of  making  60  lbs.  of  silk  (brought 
up) 


82S0 
120 


Cr.— By  sale  of  6000  lbs.  leaves  from  12,000 
trees,  the  product  of  the  200  trees,  at 
SI  per  100  lbs.  the  purchaser  gather- 
ing the  leaves,       _        -        -        . 

12,000  trees  on  hand,  average  four  feet 
high,  equal  in  value  for  propagation  to 
those  purchased  at  one  dollar,  vvhich 
will  yield  next  season  two  pounds  of 
leaves  each  tree,  and  cuttings  lor  at 
least  200,000. 

f  will  not  strike  the  balance  to  the  above, 
but  will  only  observe,  that  had  the 
6000  lbs.  of  leaves  been  fed  to  the 
worms  instead  of  selling  them,  a  much 
greater  profit  would  have  accrued  ;  the 
first  year  the  product  would  have  been 
60  lbs.  of  raw  silk,  at  $6  per  lb. ;  (cost 
carried  up,)      ----- 

Add  state  bounty,  $1  50  per  lb. 


8400 


860 


8360 
90 


8450 

Can  you  believe  the  above  account  1  It  is  true 
to  the  letter.  Was  the  farmer  mad,  to  engage  in 
such  an  enterprise  while  every  body  said  it  was  "  all 
speculation?" 

I  will  now  state  my  own  account,  and  for  con- 
venience will  take  5  acres  of  my  new  f"arm  of  80 
acres,  (most  of  which  will  be  planted  with  mulber- 
ries next  spring — 20  acres  of  which  are  now  filled 
with  them,  for  permanent  plantation.)  You  are 
aware,  sir,  that  the  above  farm  hns  been  consi- 
dered as  worn  out.  and  when  [  took  it  last  autumn 
it  was  overrun  with  briers,  and  had  not  produced 
a  crop  for  several  years.  I  am  thus  particular, 
that  our  farmers  may  see  the  possibility  of  impro- 
ving the  poorest  farm,  and  making  it  permanently 
productive  of  a  much  larger  profit  than  I  even 


dare  to  mention,  but  which  they  will  readily  per- 
ceive by  the  actual  result  of  the  first  year,  and  the 
probable  (and  I  may  say  certain)  result  of  the 
next  and  following  years. 

The  manure  used  for  the  above  farm  is  such  as 
is  within  reach  of  every  larmer,  but  which  has 
been  much  neglected,  viz :  muck,  or  the  black  ve- 
getable matter  found  in  swamps  and  bottoms  at 
the  foot  of  hills.  It  is  the  best  and  only  safe  ma- 
nure Ibr  this  climate ;  it  causes  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth,  and  permanently  improves  the 
soil — while  other  manures,  particularly  barn  or 
yard  manure,  causes  a  protracted  growth,  till  se- 
vere frosts  occur,  which  is  death  to  the  otherwise 
hardy  tree.  I  have  lost  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  that  way,  and  I  would  caution  growers 
of  the  mulberry  in  our  climate  to  beware  of  barn 
manure,  but  to  prize  every  load  of  muck  as  the 
most  valuable  Ibr  saftjty  and  profit.  It  should  be 
thrown  out  in  the  fall,  to  receive  the  action  of  frost, 
and  be  spread  in  the  furrows  or  in  the  hill.  Trees 
grown  in  it  will  withstand  our  hardest  winters. 

We  will  now  see  how  the  account  stands  with 
a  part  of  the  "  Segur  farm."  I  shall  stale  the 
price  of  trees  the  same  as  the  other  farm.  Those, 
however,  were  grown  on  better  land. 

Dr. — To  cash  paid  for  5  acres  of  land,  at 

820  per  acre,  -         .        -        - 

To  cash  for  1000  trees,  at  8 1  each. 
To  cash  for  carting  1000  loads  of  muck, 
To  cash  for  spreading  same. 
To  cash  for  ploughing,  planting  and  hoeing, 


Interest  on  81230, 


Add  account  brought  up. 


81230 

72 

81302 
1178 


82480- 
The  quantit)'  of  leaves  is  about  the  same 
as  on  the  other  lot,  but  as  I  chose  not  to 
use  them  this  year,  no  account  is  made 
of  it,  but  after  stating  the  number  of  trees 
(50;000)  we  will  carry  it  forward  to  the 
next  year,  and  shovv  50,000  trees  with 
one  pound  of  leaves  each  (half  the  quan- 
tity) which  fed  to  worms  will  make  500 
lbs.  of  silk,  at  86  per  lb.  -  -  -  83000 
Add  state  bounty,  81  50  per  lb.  -  750 


837505 


Add  to  investment,  interest  to  1840,  8'7'8 

"           "           Cocoonery,  60 
Making  and  reeling  silk,  at  82  per 

lb.  -----        -  1000 

Cultivation,         -        -        .        .  40 

(Carried  up)  81178 

Deduct  whole    investment    (82480)   and 
there  is  a  profit  over  and  above  of  81270 

We  thus  have  a  profit  of  81270  over  and  above 
the  whole  inveHment  and  expenses,  with  an  in- 
crease of  500,000  trees,  and  cuttings  enough  for 
ten  times  that  qantity  if  needed. 

Samuel  Whitmarsh. 

Northampton,  Sept.  28. 
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VARIETIES  OP  WHEAT. 

From  tlio  Grneses  Farmer. 

At  the  first  meetinj}^  of  the  English  Agricultu- 
ral  Society,  the  fii'st  prize  of  twenty  sovereigns,  (or 
about  97  dollars,)  was  awarded  to  Col.  Le  Cou- 
teur  lor  his  account  ol"  the  most  approved  varie- 
ties of  wheat  cultivated  in  England.  Col.  Le 
Couteur  has  doubtless  paid  more  attention  to  wheal 
and  made  more  accurate  experiments  in  its  culti- 
vation, than  any  other  person  living,  and  his  opin- 
ions are  therefore  emitled  to  great  weight.  We 
condense  from  the  retiiarks  of  Lord  Spencer,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  a  sketch  of  the  favorite 
kinds,  with  some  other  particulars. 

The  first  kind,  or  the  one  deemed  the  most  val- 
uable, was  the  Hoary  White  or  Velveteen,  from 
the  chaff  having  a  downy  or  velvet  leel.  This 
wheat  after  being  repeatedly  washed  in  brine  that 
would  float  an  egg  or  a  potato  was  again  washed 
in  lime.  The  land  was  argillaceous,  and  had  been 
well  manured  with  dung,  and  prepared  with  the 
ashes  of  sea-weed  and  lime,  in  places  that  seemed 
to  require  such  a  dressing.  The  seed  was  sown 
on  the  29th  of  January,  two  bushels  per  acre,  and 
and  was  harvested  the  16th  of  August.  The  ave- 
rage produce  was  48  bushels  of  62  lbs.  each. 
This  produced  of  fine  tlour  2,402  lbs.,  pollard  126 
lbs.  and  of  bran  416  lbs.  The  esiimated  clear 
profit  of  an  acre  of  this  wheat  was  £15  6s.  9d. 

The  next  variety  in  quality  ancl  value  was  the 
Jersey  Dantzic,  but  known  in  ditferenl  places  by 
various  names.  This  wheal  has  a  smooth  chaH',and 
is  not  liable  to  smut.  It  ripens  a  week  earlier  than 
the  velveteen  ;  but  in  a  wet  warm  season  is  consi- 
dered subject  to  rust.  The  produce  ol  an  acre  of 
this  wheat  was  4.3i  bushels,  with  430  lbs.  of  chaff, 
and  4,681  lbs.  of  straw.  Eighteen  pounds  of  the 
flour  made  a  loaf  of  25^  lbs.  weight,  thus  proving 
its  value  for  making  bread,  as  absorbing  and  com- 
bining with  nearly  one-hall' Its  weight  of  water. 
The  average  profit  per  acre  of  this  wheat  is  esti- 
mated at  £  12  14s.  6(/. 

The  third  variety  was  the  Whitlington,  which 
was  sown  in  drills  three  inches  apart,  on  land  that 
had  borne  potatoes  the  previous  year,  subsequently 
to  which  it  hud  been  dressed  with  lime  atid  sea- 
weed ashes.  The  vvlieat  was  29  days  coming 
up,  but  the  crop  was  abundant,  the  straw  being 
generally  six  (eet,  and  some  of  it  seven  feet  in 
height.  It  ripens  some  ten  days  later  than  the 
Dantzic  wheat,  but  does  not  degenerate.  The 
average  produce  per  acre  was  33  bushels,  with 
483  lbs.  of  chaff',  and  7,786  lbs.  of  straw  ;  the  lat- 
ter being  greater  in  amount  than  in  any  other 
species  but  one.  There  were  obtained  from  one 
acre  1,454  pounds  of  flour,  477  lbs.  of  bran,  and 
47  lbs.  of  pollard.  "The  bread  made  from  it  is 
dark,  but  it  keeps  well  lor  several  days."  The 
profits  cf  this  wheat  per  acre  are  estimated  at  £  12 
lis. 

The  fourth  variety  noticed  was  the  Talavera 
Bellevue,  sown  on  the  3d  of  February  on  a  liijht 
rich  loamy  soil,  3  bushels  per  acre,  in  drills.  The 
seed  being  very  large  an  extra  quantity  is  required. 
It  is  hardy,  appearing  above  the  ground  in  25 
days  ;  and  is  no  more  subject  to  disease  than 
the  generality  of  white  wheats.  On  account 
of  the  weight  of  the  ear  this  wheat  is  liable 
to  lodge,  or  be  driven  down  by  the  wind.  The 
produce  was  52  bushels  per  acre,  or  3,172  lbs.  of 


grain,  282  lbs.  of  chaff,  and  6,480  lbs,  of  straw. 
There  were  2,485  lbs.  flour,38  lbs.  ofpollard,and  588 
Ills,  of  bran.  This  wheat  makes  a  fine  while  bread. 
The  profits  per  acre  was  estwiiated  at  £  16  Is. 

Some  other  kinds  were  noticed,  as  the  Golden 
Drop,  veiy  productive  ;  the  Common  Prolific,  a 
coarse  wheat  ;  and  Brown's  i-'roiific,  a  good  wheat 
on  soils  suitable  to  iis  growth ;  but  all,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Col.  Le  C,  yielding  in  value  to  the  lour 
first  varieties  named.  From  the  amount  stated 
as  the  average  of  the  crops,  it  would  not  seem  to 
exceed  that  of  many  fields  in  the  Genesee  country; 
though  the  general  average  in  E  ngland  is  far 
greater  than  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  four 
varieties  prelerred,  the  Whitlington,  from  which 
so  much  lias  been  expected  in  this  country,  stands 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  productiveness.  From 
what  we  had  heard  of  the  quality  of  the  berry  of 
this  wheat,  as  exhibited  in  the  species  imported  by 
Mr.  Thorburn,  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  it  a 
wheat  that  would  make 'dark  bread,' which  it 
seetns  is  ihe  fact.  The  incidenlal  remarks  on  the 
time  of  sowing  these  wheals,  and  the  period  elaps- 
ing belbre  vegetation,  will  explain  in  part  the 
mistake  into  which  the  purchasers  of  the  Whit- 
lington wheat  have  fallen  in  this  country,  in  sup- 
posing it  to  he  a  spring  wheat  in  one  sense  of  the 
term.  The  English  larniers  sow  wheal  from  Sep- 
tember to  April ;  and  the  wheats  sown  during  the 
winter,  as  they  do  not  veiietate  or  come  forward 
till  March,  are  called  spring  wheats,  in  distinction 
from  those  sown  in  September  or  October,  and 
vegetating  immediately.  The  spring  wheats,  pro- 
perly so  called,  are  there  usually  sown  in  A[)ril, 
The  average  temperature ol'Greal  Britain  is  much 
lower  than  with  us,  consequently  grain  of  all 
kinds  ripen  more  slowly,  and  ihe  harvest  is  pro- 
portionably  later  than  with  us  in  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  new  and  valuable 
varieiies  of  wheat  can  be  produced  by  skilful  cul- 
tivation ;  and  though  it  is  not  probable  that  all  Ihe 
most  esteemed  varieiies  in  Great  Britain  would 
succeed  well  in  this  country,  or  prove  as  valua- 
ble in  our  climate  as  in  theirs,  still  we  think  welt 
of  the  efforts  made  to  introduce  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds,  and  do  not  question  that  our  farmers 
will  find  their  interest  in  so  doing.  In  all  attempts 
10  cultivate  English  wheat  in  this  country,  how- 
ever, the  difference  between  our  seasons  and  theirs 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  or  ihe  sowing  will  take 
place  at  improper  times,  and  certain  disappoint- 
ment be  the  result  to  the  cultivator. 


EFFECT    OF    PUMPKIN    SEEDS    ON     ANIMALS. 
From  tlie  Maine  Farmer. 

il/r.  Editor: — I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  if 
cows  were  fed  with  pumpkins  freely,  their  milk 
was  lessened  in  quantity,  or  tj.iereby  diminished. 
I  doubled  the  ftct;  but  if  it  was  so  I  supposed  that 
they  produced  flesh,  or  caused  the  animal  to  run  to 
lat.  A  person  near  ine  observed  that  the  lijct  did 
exist  when  the  seeds  were  not  removed,  nor  did 
they  produce  flesh  as  I  had  supposed.  Said  he,it  is  a 
known  liict  that  pumpkin  seeds  have  a  very  great 
effect  on  the  urinary  vessels.  We  all  know  that 
they  are  used  medicinally  for  this  purpose.  And 
such  is  their  power,  that  they  cause  such  juices  of 
the  system  as  naturally  run  to  milk  or  flesh  to  pass 
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off"  in  a  superabundance  of  urine.     Tlierefore  if]  same  stem,  are  frequent  in  botii;  but  is  only  on  the 


you  wish  to  realize  benefit  from   pumpkins,  (and 
they  are  very  valaable,even  beyond  what  they  have 
been  thoucfht  to  be,)  you  must  remove  their  seeds. 
Still  I  doubted,  because  I  knew  that  a  pie  made 
of  pumpkin  seeds  was  very  good,  and  had  no  such 
bad  etlect.     Now  what  man  and  animals  are  fond 
of  to  eat,  if  taken  in   suitable  quantity,  generally 
does  not  prove  injurious.     This  I  intimated  to  my 
.  friend,  and  observed  that  the  seeds  were  not  com- 
posed of  much  aqueous   matier.     He  remarked 
that  mau}^  things  even  in  the  form  of  dry  powder 
jiad  an  operation  on  the  glands,  &e.  to  produce  a 
•flow  of  liquid  matter. 

Now,  Doctor,  tell  us  if  the  seeds  must  be  re- 
moved when  we  feed  our  swine  with   pumpkms, 
,   for  they  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  I  had  thought 
they  were  very  nutritive  and  productive  of  growtli 
and  flesh.     If  the  flesh  should    be  removed,  we 
'farmers  ought  to  know  it.     I  am  aware  (hat  when 
the  pumpkin  seeds  are  made  into  a  pie,  their  par- 
ticles may  be  so  changed  by  cooking  that  they  will 
cease  to  have  the  bad  effect  named  by  my  friend. 
If  they  are  boiled  with  the  pumpkins  may  not  their 
nature  be  so  changed  as  to  render  them  beneficial 
/  instead  of  deleterious  1 

A  Farmer. 

Note. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of 

pumpkins  are  very  diuretic  and  operate  upon  any 

animals,  quadruped  or  biped,  that  take  them  into 

the  stomach. 

If  cooked  however,  with  the  rest  of  the  pum- 
kins  we  have  thought  that  they  were  less  so  than 
when  given  raw,  and  vastly  more  nourishing.  We 
never  knew  any  evil  consequences  arise  li'otn  them 
when  eaten  by  cattle  or  hogs,  and  we  should  not 
go  to  the  trouble  of  removing  the  seeds  when  we 
wished  to  feed  them  out. — Ed.  M.  Farmer. 


THE    OKRA    COTTON. 

From  the  South  Carolinian. 

In  your  paper  of  the  13th  ult.,  a  writer  calling 
himself  "An  Old  Farmer,"  condemns  the  Okra 
cotton,  which  he  raised  from  a  quart  of  seed,  which 
cost  two  dollars.  He  did  not  have  Okra  cotton  seed, 
but  a  variety  resembling  it,  and  which  should  be 
called  Twin,  not  Okra.  There  are  two  distuict  vari- 
eties of  Twin  or  Okra  Cotton;  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  each,  I  will  point  out.  The  one  called 
Okra  was  discovered  in  Alabama,  in  first  year's 
Petit  Gulf  seed.  It  grows  up  generally  in  one 
tall  stalk — sometimes  growing  as  high  as  8  or  9 
feet — with  very  short  limbs,  which  are  seldom 
more  than  6  or  8  inches  long,  and  having  its  bolls 
in  clusters  of  two  to  seven,  or  more.  I  have  seen 
ten  blossoms  or  forms  in  one  bunch.  Sometimes, 
one,two  orthree  long  limbs  put  out  near  the  ground, 
turn  upwards,  and  grow  parallel  to  the  main 
stem,  bearing  fruit  as  it  does. 

The  other  variety,  or  Twin  cotton,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  Chester  District.  It  is  now 
somewhat  like  the  Alabama  Okra  without  being 
the  same.  It  is  about  a  half  way  plant,  between 
the  Okra  and  Petit  Gulf.  I  have  never  seen  it 
taller  than  4  or  5  feet.  Its  limbs,  are  longer  than 
the  Okra,  and  not  as  long  as  the  Petit  Gull'.  Both 
kinds  have  twin  bolls;  but  the  bolls  and  blossoms  are 
more  numerous  in  the  Okra.  Two  bolls  on  the  1 
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olira,  that  1  have  seen  three  blossoms  within  the 
same  calyx,  or  four,  five,  or  more  bolls,  in  one  clus- 
ter. 

There  is  also  a  clearly  defined  difference  in  the 
Chester  Tioin,  a  darker,  green,  and  more  naked 
seed.  No  person  who  has  once  seen  the  two 
plants  growing,  or  the  two  kinds  of  seed,  will  ever 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 

The  price  paid,  is  also  an  evidence  that "  An  Old 
Farmer"  did  not  get  Okra  cotton  seed  :  none  were 
euer  sold  in  Alabama,  under  five  dollars  a  quart; 
and  in  this  state  the  price  was  50  cents  a  seed. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  the  Chester  kind 
is  not  a  good  cotton.  I  know  too  little  of  it.  The 
staple  is  good:  I  have  seen  some  stalks,  in  gardens, 
very  well  filled  with  bolls  ;  my  only  object  now,  is 
to  correct  an  evident  mistake  of  "An  Old  Farmer." 

To  the  Alabama  Okra  there  is  one  objection, 
which  I  think  can  be  easily  obviated  :  It  grows  too 
tall,  and  is  liable  to  fall  down.  The  remedy,  is  to 
top  it,  at  A^  or  4  feet.  The  stalk  grows  stronger, 
the  bolls  fill  up  larger,  and  the  product  is  increased 
by  it.  As  it  will  bear  great  crowding  on  the  land, 
the  yield  will  be  greater  than  from  Petit  Gulf  It 
ie,  in  fact,  an  improved  Petit  Gulf  seed. 

A  YouwG  Planter. 


CURIOUS    EXTRACTS     FROM    FULLER'S    '  WOR- 
THIES   OF    ENGLAND,'    (1662). 

Wonders. — "At  Fishtoft,  in  this  county,  no 
rats  or  mice  are  found,  so  that  barns  built,  party 
per  pale,  partly  in  this  and  the  next  parish,  on  one 
side  are  annoyed,  on  the  other  side  (being  Fish- 
toll  moitey)  are  secured  from  vermin.  Surely  no 
piper  (what  is  notoriously  known  of  Hamell  in 
We.-tphalia)  did  ever  give  them  ih'is  mice-delivery 
by  his  musicl<:. 

"  It  is  easier  to  conjure  up  many,  than  to  allay 
one  ditficulty;  other  places  in  England  afibrding  the 
like.  At  one  of  the  Rodings  in  Essex,  no  hogs 
will  root.  In  another  common,  no  mole  will  cast. 
In  Lindley,  in  Leicestershire,  no  snakes  are  found. 
I  believe  they  over-shoot  the  mark,  who  make  it 
n  miracle;  they  under-shoot  it  who  make  it  ma- 
jick;  they  come  nearest  to  truth  who  impute  it  to 
occult  qualities. — " 

Habits  of  Norfolk. — "  These  are  an  army  of 
small  pioneersjwhence  men  have  learned  cuniculos 
agere,  the  art  of  undermining.  They  thrive  best 
in  barren  ground,  and  grow  fattest  in  the  hardest 
frosts.    Their  flesh  is  fine  and  wholesome." 


"  Pigeons.  These  of  all  fowls  live  most  sociably 
in  a  common-wealth  together,  seeing  their  gov- 
ernment is  not,  as  bees,  monarchical.  They  are 
generally  reported  without  gall ;  understand  ir, 
their  gall  is  not  sequestred  into  a  distinct  vessel, 
as  m  other  creatures.  Otherwise  we  find  the 
efl^ects  thereof  in  their  animosities  among  them- 
selves (whose  bills  can  peck  as  well  as  kiss)  as 
also  (if  their  crops  be  not  clearly  drawn)  in  the  bit- 
terness of  their  flesh.  Tliey  are  most  swilt  in 
flight,  and  the  steerage  of  their  tails  conduceth 
much  to  their  steddy  mounting  upright.  An  en- 
vious man,  having  caught  his  neighbour's  pigeons 
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in  a  net,  lecding  on  his  stack,  pluck'd  oft'  their  tails, 
and  let  them  go;  which,  though  they  could  tly 
forwaid  home,  yet  were  soon  alier  lound  dead  in 
the  dove-cote,  lamished  fur  want  ol'  food,  as  un- 
able to  fly  up  perpendicularly,  and  so  out  al  the 
lover. 

"Pigeons,  against  their  wills,  keep  one  lent  for 
seven  weeks  in  the  year,  betwixt  the  going  out  ol 
the  old,  and  growing  up  of  the  new  grain.  Pro- 
bably, our  English  would  be  ibund  as  docible  and 
ingenious  as  the  Turki>^h  pigeons,  which  carry  let- 
ters from  Aleppo  to  Bahilon,  if  trained  up  afcor- 
dingly.  But  such  practices,  by  these  wmg-posis, 
would  spoil  many  a  loot-post*,  living  honesily  by 
that  painful  vocation. 

"  I  find  a  grevious  indictment  drawn  up  against 
the  poor  pigeons  Ibr  Itjlony,  as  the  grand  pluntler- 
ers  of  strain  in  this  land.  My  author,  computing 
six  and  twenty  thousand  dove-houses  in  England 
and  Wales  t,  and  allowing  five  hundred  pair  m 
each  house,  lour  bushels  yearly  Ibr  each  pair,  hath 
mounted  the  annual  wast  they  make  to  an  incre- 
dible sum.  And,  if  the  moiety  of  his  proportions 
hold  true,  doves  may  be  accounted  the  causers  of 
death,  and  justly  answer  their  etymology  in  he- 
brew  ;  Jonah,  which  is  deduced  from  a  root,  sig- 
nijying  to  spoil  or  to  destroy.  The  advocates  lor 
pigeons  plead,  that  they  jiick  up  such  loose  corn 
ivhich  otherwise  would  be  lost,  and  uselesly  Iroden 
into  the  earih  ;  that  probably  divine  providence, 
which  leedeth  the  fowls,  by  some  natural  instinct 
directeth  iheni  to  such  grain  which  would  be  bar- 
ren and  fruitless;  that  iheirdung,  incredibly  fruit^ 
fu!  lor  the  manuring  of  ground,  abundantly  reconi- 
pensi'tli  tiip  spoil  done  by  them. 

'•However,  if  pigeons  be  guilty  ofso  great  stealth, 
they  saii^sty  the  law  lor  the  same,  being  generally 
kill'd  Ibr  man's  meat ;  and  a  corrected  pigeon  (let 
blood  under  both  wings)  is  both  pleasant  and 
wholesome  nourishment." 


"  Tlie  great  storm  in  Somerset- shire-  May  He, 
who  bindelh  the  sea  in  a  girdle  of  sand,  confine  it 
within  the  proper  limits  thereof,  that  Somerset-shire 
may  never  see  that  sad  accident  return,  which 
hap'ned  here  1607  ;  when,  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Seavern-sea,  much  mischief  was,  more  had  been 
done,  if  the  west-wind  had  continued  longer  with 
the  like  violence.  The  country  was  overflown,  al- 
most twenty  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth, 
and  yet  but  eighty  persons  drowned  therein.  It 
was  then  observable  that  creatures  of  contrary  na- 
tures; dogs,  hares;  foxes,  conies  ;  cats,  mice  ;  get- 
ting up  to  the  top  of  some  hills,  dispensed  at  that 
time  with  their  antipathies,  remaining  peaceably 
together,without  sign  of  fear  or  violence  one  to- 
wards another;  to  lesson  men  in  publick  dangers, 
to  depose  private  differences,  and  prefer  their  safety 
before  their  revenge." 

'^Bristol  diamonds.  These  arc  the  stars  of  the 
earth,  though  such  but  dimme  ones,  which  St.  V^in- 
cent's  rock  near  to  this  City  [Bristol]  doth  produce. 
Their  price  is  abated  by  their  paleness  and  sultnesse, 
lo  which  we  may  add  their  number  and  nearness  ; 
for,  were  they  but  few  and  far-feiched,  their  value 

*Dr.  Fuller  never  dreamt  of  the  despatch  made  by 
mail  coaches.  N. 
t  Samuel  Hartlib,  of  husbandry,  his  legacy,  p.  227. 


would  be  advanced.  They  are  not  those  unions, 
pearles  so  called,  because  thrifty  nature  only  affor- 
deth  them  by  one  and  one  *  ;  seeing  that  not  only 
twins,  but  bunches  and  clusters  of  these  are  found 
togeiher. 

Were  this  rock  of  raw  diamonds  removed  into 
the  East- Indies,  and  placed  where  the  beams  of 
the  sun  nnght  sutliciently  concoct  them  ;  probably 
in  some  hundreds  of  years  they  would  be  ripened 
into  an  orient  perfection.  All  I  will  add  is  this;'' 
a  lady  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  would  have 
as  patiently  digested  the  lye,  as  the  wearing  ol'I'alse 
stones  or  pendants  ol  counterfeit  pearl,  so  common 
in  our  aire ;  and  1  could  wish  it  were  the  worst 
pieces  oi' hypocrisy  in  fashion." 


'^Lampreys.  "In  Latine  lampetrce  u  lamhendo 
petras  '-Irom  licking  the  rocks,"  are  plenlifullin 
this  and  the  neighbouring  counties  in  the  river  of 
Severn.  A  deformed  fish,  which,  for  the  many 
holes  therein,  one  would  conceive  nature  intended 
it  rather  for  an  inslrument  of  musick  then  (or  nian's 
food.  The  best  manner  of  dressing  whereolj  saith 
my  author  t,  is  "to  kill  it  in  malmesey,  close  the 
mouth  thereol  with  a  nutmegg,  the  holes  with  so 
many  cloves  ;  and  when  it  is  rolled  up  round,  put- 
tinij  in  thereto  tilbard-nut-kernells  stamped,  crums 
of  bread,  oyle,  spices,  &c."  Others  (but  those 
miso-lampreys)  doe  adde,  that,  alter  all  this  cost, 
even  cast  them  away,  seeing  moiu^y  is  better  lost 
then  health  ;  and  the  meat  will  rather  be  delicious 
then  wholesome,  the  eating  whereof  cost  King 
Hemy  the  Fiivt  his  life  f.  But  by  their  favour,  that 
king  did  not  dye  of  lampreys,  but  of  excess  in  eat- 
ing them;  audi  am  confident  the  Jews  might 
surfet  of  manna  itsellj  if  eating  thereof  above  due 
proportion.        *'>'  s ;» 

Z,ime.  "  I  am  credibly  informed  that,  within 
few  miles  of  Pontfract,  no  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  worth  of  this  coarse  commodity  is 
yearly  made,  and  vended  in  the  vicinage.  It  is  a 
great  fertilizer  of  ground,  if  judiciously  disposed  of. 
Indeed  the  laying  of  lime  on  light  and  sandy 
ground  (like  the  giving  hot  cordials  to  persons  in 
high  fijavourous,  enough  to  drive  them  into  a  fren- 
zy) will  soon  burn  out  the  heart  thereof;  which 
bestowed  on  cold  and  chill  ground,  brings  it  to  a 
fruitlLill  consistency,  and,  prudently  ordered,  it  will 
for  a  long  time  retain  the  same. 


ORCHARD  GRASS. 

From  tlie  Western  Farmer. 
The  code's  foot  grass  (Daciylis  glomerafa.  L.) 
known  in  America  by  the  name  of  orchard  grass,  is 
an  imperliict  perennial,  and  grows  naturally  on  dry 
sandy  soil.  It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States. 
This  grass  may  be  known  by  its  coarse  appear- 
ance, both  of  the  leaf  and  spike  ;  and  also  by  its 
whitish  green  hue.  It  is  probably  better  adapted 
than  any  other  to  sow  with  clover,  on  lands  inten- 
ded for  pasture.     Its  good  properties  consist  in  the 

*  Uniones,   quia     nulli     duo     simul    reperientur." 
Pliny's  Natural  history,  lib.  IX.  cap.  35. 
I  Camden's  Britannia,  in  Worcestershire. 
X  Stow's  Chronicle,  p.  142. 
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early  and  rapid  <^ro\vth,  and  its  resistance  of  the 
droui^lit  ;  but  all  agree,  that  to  obtain  its  irreatest 
value,  it  should  be  kept  closely  cropped.  Sheep 
will  pass  over  every  other  grass  to  leed  upon  it. 
It  sutTered  to  grow  without  being  cropped,  it  be- 
comes coarse  and  harsh.  Col.  Povvel,  ol" Pennsyl- 
vania, alter  cultivatmg  it  ten  year?,  declares  it  pro- 
duces more  pasiura<re  than  any  artifii'ial  grass  he 
has  ever  seen  in  America.  After  being  tetl  very 
close  it  has  been  found  to  afiord  good  pastorale, 
after  remaining  five  days  at  rest.  It  is  suitable  to 
all  arable  soils.  It  abounds  in  seeds,  which  are 
easily  gathered;  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  lisht- 
ness,  (7he  bushel  weighing  from  12  lo  14  lbs.)  the 
seed  should  be  spread  on  a  floor,  and  sprinkled  with 
water  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  sown,  that  it  may 
swell  and  more  readily  vegetate.  Two  bushels  of 
seed  are  sown  to  the  acre,  or  half  this  quantity 
with  clover.  The  orchard  grass  should  be  cut 
early,  except  intended  for  seed,  as  it  diminishes 
two-sevenths  in  value  as  hay,  by  being  permitted 
to  ripen  its  seeds.  It  will  bear  cutting  as  early  as 
clover,  and  the  latter  swath  is  very  abundant. 
After  preparing  the  seed  for  sowing,  to  mix  plaster 
of  Paris  is  recommended.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  grasses,  and  much  of  its  success  depends 
upon  the  manner  of  sowing. 

We  noticed  a  few  days  since  a  small  lot  of  this 
grass  sown  the  last  spring,  a  part  of  it  had  been 
cut  and  fed  to  cattle.  Where  it  had  been  cut  it 
was  coming  out  again,  and  promises  to  make  an- 
other crop  in  good  time.  It  will  be  recollected  by 
those  who  observed  it  last  season,  that  tlie  orchard 
grass  stood  the  drought  better  than  any  other; 
from  what  we  have  seen  we  are  disposed  to  re- 
commend it  to  our  firminir  friends;  but  we  would 
sow  in  land  made  rich  with  nmnure,  in  preference 
to  any  other,  if  we  expected  to  reap  immediate 
benefit. 


tor  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 
FIRST    VIEWS     WHICH     LED    TO     MARLING    IN 
PRINCE  GEORGE  COUNTY. 

By  the  Editor. 

Among  tile  persons  who  have  read  with  interest 
the  '  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,'  and  have 
received  as  sound  the  novel  theory  and  doctrines 
there  maintained,  several  have  expressed  their 
curiosity  which  had  been  excited  to  learn  the  ear- 
liest facts,  or  the  train  of  reasoiiincr,  which  led  to 
the  imputed  cause  of  the  defect  of  naturally  barren 
soils,  and  the  remedy.  Such  inquiries  have  been 
made  of  the  writer  by  persons  of  investigating 
and  well  inliirmed  minds,  but  of  very  different  edu- 
cation and  pursuits;  and  they  were  all  pleased  to 
say,  in  regard  to  the  concise  verbal  answers  made  to 
their  inquiries,  that  they  deemed  the  details  likely 
to  be  interesting  to  many,  and  that  if  given  to  the 
public,  they  might  serve  better  to  induce  the  consi- 
deration and  enlbrcemenf  oi'  the  doctrines,  than 
had  been  dune  by  the  mere  arguments  which  had 
been  already  published,  convincing  as  they  con- 
sidered the  arguments  to  be. 

Though,  without  these  reasons  and  solicitations, 
the  writer  michthave  still  refrained  from  touching: 
this  subject,  it  was  not  that  he  had  not  held  the 
same  opinion — and,  except  in  his  own  case,  would 
have  urged  the  feame  course.    It  is  certain,  that 


the  tracing  of  tfie  steps  by  which  any  new  dis- 
covery, or  improvement,  is  reached,  must  always 
be  interesting  in  proportion  to  die  admitted  impor- 
tance ol'  the  results;  an<l  indeed  such  a  statement 
seeu)s  almost  necessary  to  induce  the  reader  to 
accompany  the  author  from  bis  first  premises  to 
the  ren)ot.' conclusion,  and  which  otherwise  is  only 
reached  ihroui^h  a  devious  and  tedious  passage, 
and  by  a  course  of  reasoning  which  is  waminir  in 
interest,  because  the  application  and  tendency  of 
the  arguments  and  prools  are  not  seen  when  they 
are  first  presented.  The  otijection  which  re- 
strnin^d  the  writer  from  before  pursuing  a  course 
which  he  would  have  hiirhly  approved  in  others, 
was,  that  such  a  narrative  of  opinions  and  facts 
would  be  indeed  a  personal  narrative,  and  there- 
fore obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  egotism  through- 
out. The  statement  of  the  reasoning  which  led 
to  the  successful  use  of  fossil  shells  on  the  poor 
lands  of  lower  Virginia,  would  be  incomplete  if 
not  accompanied  by  a  narrative  of  early  labors, 
and  the  early  as  well  as  latest  results  and  effects. 
In  the  whole  of  this,  there  would  be  scarcely  any 
thing  but  statements  of  what  the  writer  thought,and 
reasoned,  and  performed.  But  the  subject  must  be 
so  treated,  or  not  at  all ;  and  having  consented  to 
give  the  narrative,  the  writer  will  tiirow  aside  all 
scruples  and  objections,  and  endeavor  to  enter  as 
much  into  detail,  as  he,  if  a  reader  of  others'  ag- 
ricultural improvements  and  practical  operations, 
would  desire  to  find. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813,  when 
barely  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  easy  indulgence 
of  my  guardian  gave  to  me  the  possession  and  di- 
rection of  my  property;  which  consisied  of  the 
Coirgin's  Point  farm,'  with  the  necessary  and 
[yet  very  insufficient  stock  of  every  kind.  It  is 
scarcely  necessHry  to  add  that,  at  my  very  ear- 
ly commencement,  I  was  totally  ignorant  of 
practical  agriculture  ;  and  such  would  have  been 
the  case,  according  to  the  then  and  now  usual 
want  of  training  of  fl^irmers  of  Virginia,  even  if 
my  farniins  labors  fiad  been  postponed  to  a  mature 
Hire.  But  I  had  always  been  loud  of  reading  lor 
amusement,  and  the  few  books  on  agricuhnre 
which  I  had  met  widi  had  been  studied,  merely 
lor  the  pleasure  they  afforded,  at  a  still  earlier  time 
of  my  boyhood.  The  earliest  known  of  these 
works  was  an  English  book,  in  four  volumes,  the 
'Complete  Body  of  Husbandry,'  of  which  I  have 
not  sgen  the  only  known  copy  since  I  was  filieen 
years  old.  This  work  was  probably  a  mere  com- 
pilation, and  of  little  value  or  authority;  but  it 
trave  me  a  fondness  for  nirricultural  studies,  and 
filled  my  head  w.th  notions  which  were,  even  if 
proper  in  Enijland,  totally  unsuitable  to  this  coun- 
try. '  Bordley's  Husbandry'  next  fell  into  my 
hands,  and  its  contents  were  as  greedily  devoured. 
This  was  indeed  written  in  America,  and  by  an 
American  cultivator;  but  as  he  drew  almost  all 
his  notions  li-om  Euirlish  writers,  his  work  is  es- 
sentially also  of  foreiixn  materials. 

Thus  prepared,  1  commenced  farminir,  ionorant 
indeed,  but  not  in  my  own  conceit.  The  agricuU 
lure  of  my  neicrhbuiho'-.d,  like  all  that  I  had  ever 
witnessed,  was  wretched  in  execution,  and  as  er- 
roneous as  well  could  be  in  system,  wbetlier  sub- 
jected to  the  lest  of  sound  doctrine,  or  the  mipro- 
per  notions  which  I  had  Ibrmed  from  English 
writers.  I  was  right  in  condemning  the  general 
practice  of  my  neighbors— but  decidedly  mistaken 
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in  my  self-satisfied  estimate  of  my  own  better  in- 
formation and  plans. 

Just  about  the  time  that  ray  business  as  a  culti- 
vator was  commenced,  Col.  John  Taylor's  'Ara- 
tor'  was  published ;  and  never  has  any  book  on 
agriculture  been  received  with  so  much  enthusi- 
astic applause,  nor  has  any  other  had  such  wide- 
spread early  efl'ects  in  affecting  opinion,  and  stim- 
ulating to  exertion  and  improvement.  The  ground 
had  before  no  occupant,  and  therefore  this  work 
had  to  contend  with  no  rival.  Tlie  larger  land- 
owners, of  lower  Virginia  especially,  had  pre- 
viously treated  their  own  proper  employment,  and 
their  only  source  of  income,  with  total  neglect; 
and  very  few  country  gentlemen  took  any  personal 
and  regular  direction  of  their  larming  operations. 
It  was  considered  enough  for  them  to  hire  over- 
seers, (and  that  class  then  was  greatly  inferior  in 
grade  and  respectibility  to  what  it  is  now,)  and  to 
leave  the  daily  superintendence  to  them  entirely. 
The  agricultural  practices,  and  also  the  products, 
were  consequently,  and  almost  universally,  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  The  work  of  Taylor  appeared 
when  these  evils  had  become  manifest ;  and  it  was 
received  with  a  welcome  which  in  warmth  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  to  the 
exaggeration  of  the  promises  of  speedy  and  efl'ec- 
tual  remedy  which  the  author  made,  with  so  much 
good  faith  no  doubt,  but  which  proved  any  thing 
but  true  to  the  great  majority  of  his  sanguine  fol- 
lowers. 

Of  course,  I  vt^as  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  of'Arator;'  and  not  only  received  as 
sound  and  true  every  opinion  and  precept,  but 
even  went  beyond  the  author's  intention,  (per- 
haps,) and  applied  his  rales  for  tillage  to  lands  of 
surface  and  soil  altogether  different  from  the  level 
and  originally  rich  sandy  soils  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, where  his  labors  and  system  had  been  so 
euccessful.  However,  this  error  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  myself;  for  his  other  disciples  fully  as 
much  misunderstood  the  directions,  and  misap- 
plied the  practices. 

It  was  my  main  object  to  enrich  my  then  very 
poor  land  ;  and,  for  that,  Taylor  offered  means  that 
seemed  to  be  sure  and  epeedy.  According  to  his 
views,  it  was  only  necessary  to  protect  the  arable 
land  from  all  grazing,  and  thus  let  the  vegetable 
cover  of  the  land,  when  resting,  serve  as  manure — 
to  plough  deep,  and  in  ridges — to  convert  all  the 
cornstalks  and  other  ofTal  to  manure,  and  plough  it 
under,  unrotted,  for  the  corn — to  put  the  farm  un- 
der clover,  as  fast  as  manured — and  the  result 
■would  be  sure.  I  hoped  at  first  to  bp.  able  to  ma- 
nure, say  10  to  15  acres  a  year,  very  heavily,  with 
the  barn-yard  manure,  and  expected  that  such 
manuring  would  give  a  crop  of  50  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre.  The  space,  so  enriched  when  in  the 
succeeding  crop,  of  wheat,  would  be  laid  under 
clover — and  its  acquired  productivenes  be  made 
permanent,  by  the  lenient  rotation  of  two  crops 
only  taken  from  the  land  in  four  years.  But  utter 
disappointment  followed.  The  manure  was  put 
on  the  poorest  (and  naturally  poor)  land;  and  it 
produced  very  little  of  the  expected  effect  in  the 
first  course  of  crops,  and  was  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived on  the  second.  Clover  could  not  be  made 
to  live  on  land  of  this  kind ;  and  even  on  much 
belter,  or  where  more  enriched,  was  a  very  pre- 
carious crop,  and  which,  where  the  growth  was 
best,  certainly  yielded  the  entire  occupancy  of  the 


ground  to  natural  weeds  after  one  year.  The 
general  non-grazing  of  the  fields  under  grass,  or  ra- 
ther under  weeds,  produced  no  visible  enriching  ef- 
fect, and  the  ploughing  of  hilly  land  (as  mine  most- 
ly was,)  into  ridges,  caused  the  most  destructive 
washing  away  of  the  soil  by  heavy  rains.  These 
results  were  not  speedily  made  manifest;  and  be- 
fore being  convinced  of  their  certainty,  I  had  la- 
bored for  four  or  five  years  in  using  these  means 
of  supposed  improvement  of  the  soil,  but  all  of 
which  proved  either  profitless,  entirely  useless,  or 
absolutely  and  in  soine  cases  greatly  injurious. 
And  even  after  trying  to  avoid  the  first  known  er- 
rors, and  using  all  other  supposed  means  for  giv- 
ing durable  and  increasing  fertility  to  my  worn 
and  poor  fields,  at  the  end  of  six  years,  instead  of 
having  already  achieved  great  improvement,  I 
was  compelled  to  confess  that  no  part  of  my  poor 
land  was  more  productive  than  when  my  labors 
commenced,  and  that  on  much  of  it,  a  tenfold  in- 
crease had  been  made  of  the  previously  large  space 
of  galled  and  gullied  hill-sides  and  slopes. 

When  more  correct  opinions  had  been  formed  in 
after  time  of  the  actual  condition  and  requirements 
of  such  poor  soils,  it  seemed  an  astonishing  delu- 
sion that  would  have  been  altogether  ludicrous 
but  tor  its  serious  effects,  that  I  should  have  counted 
on  so  much  improving  such  a  soil,  and  by  such 
means.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  near 
the  river  banks,  (perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  then 
cleared  and  cultivated  land,)  which  had  been 
originally  of  very  fine  quality,  and,  however  abused 
and  exhausted,  was  still  good  land,  the  farm  gen- 
erally consisted  of  a  soil  of  sandy  loam,usually  about 
three  inches  deep, and  through  which  a  single-horse 
plough  could  easily  penetrate  and  turn  up  the  barren 
and  more  sandy  subsoil.  Grazing  the  fields,  when 
not  under  tillage,  had  been  the  practice,  and  un- 
der it,  very  little  growth  was  to  be  seen  except  the 
light  and  diminutive  "hen's-nest  grass,"  which 
formed  the  almost  universal  cover  of  the  poor 
fields  of  lower  Virginia,  in  the  intervals  between 
tillage.  Add  to  these  circumstances  of  very  poor 
and  shallow  soil,  and  barren  and  sandy  subsoil,  and 
almost  no  vegetable  cover  to  turn  under,  that  every 
field  was  more  or  less  hilly,  and  liable  to  be  washed 
by  heavy  rains — and  the  judicious  reader  will  see 
nothing  but  false  confidence  and  ignorance  dis- 
played in  my  bold  adoption  of  Taylor's  system. 
Nor  was  I  convinced  of  my  error  until  after  nearly 
all  the  fields  had  been  successively  thrown  into 
ridges  by  two-horse  ploughs,  and  all  the  hilly  and 
more  slightly  inclined  surface  had  been  awfully 
washed  and  gullied,  by  the  exposure  of  the  loose 
subsoil  to  the  action  of  the  streams  of  rain-water. 

While  these  my  supposed  measures  of  improve- 
ment were  in  progress,  I  was  in  habits  of  frequent 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  my  oldest  and  best 
friend,  and  former  guardian,  Thomas  Cocke,  who 
resided  then  on  his  Aberdeen  farm,  and  since  and 
now  on  Tarbay,  adjoining  my  own  land.  My 
friend  was  a  man  for  whose  mind  and  mental  culti- 
vation I  could  not  but  entertain  a  very  high  esti- 
mation. But,  though  all  his  life  a  practical  and 
assiduous  cultivator,  and  finding  his  greatest  plea- 
sure in  his  farming  labors,  he  yet  was  a  careless, 
slovenly,  and  bad  manager,  and  of  course  an  un- 
profitable fiirmer.  Therefore,  on  this  subject  I 
held  in  but  light  esteem  the  opinions  which  he 
held  opposed  to  my  own.  One  of  these,  (and 
which  he  had  first  gathered  from  some  old  and  ig- 
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norant,  but  experienced  practical  cultivators  of  his 
neighborhood,)  was  the  opinion  that  our  land 
which  was  naturally  poor  could  not  "hold  ma- 
nure," to  any  extent  or  profit,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  enriched.  For  years  I  heard  this  opinion 
.frequently  expressed  by  him,  and  the  evident  in- 
ierence  therefrom,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  our 
lands,  and  ol"  the  whole  country,  was  doomed  to 
hopeless  sterility  ;  and,  as  often  as  heard,  I  re- 
jected it  as  a  monstrous  agricultural  heresy — as 
treason,  indeed,  to  the  authority  of  Taylor,  and  of 
every  other  author  on  agriculture  whom  1  had 
read  or  heartl  of.  But  at  last,  I  was  compelled, 
most  reluctantly,  to  concur  in  this  opinion. 

What  was  then  to  be  done?  I  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  pursuing  the  general  system  of  the 
country  in  continuing  to  lessen  the  already  small 
productiveness  of  my  fields,  by  their  course  of  cul- 
tivation. The  whole  income,  and  more,  was  re- 
quired tor  the  most  economical  support  of  a  then 
small  but  fast  growing  family;  and  for  any  in- 
crease of  income  or  net  profit,  there  w^as  no  hope, 
save  in  the  universal  approved  resort,  in  all  such 
cases,  of  emigrating  to  the  rich  western  wilder- 
ness. And  accordingly  such  became  my  intention, 
fully  considered  and  decided  upon,  and  which  was 
only  prevented  being  carried  into  effbcl  by  after 
occurrences. 

Just  before  this  time  Davy's  '  Agricultural 
Chemistry'  had  been  published  in  this  country; 
and  I  read  it  with  delight,  notwithstanding  my 
then  total  ignorance  of  chemical  science,  and  even 
of  chemifal  names,  except  as  learned  by  its  peru- 
sal. There  was  one  passage  in  this  author  which 
seemed  to  promise  to  aflTord  both  light  and  hope 
on  the  point  in  which  disappointment  had  led  me 
to  despair.  As  an  illustration  of  defects  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  soils,  and  of  the  remedies 
which  proper  investigation  might  point  out,  he  ad- 
duced the  fact  of  a  soil  "of  good  apparent  texture," 
which  was  steril,  and  seemed  incapable  of  being 
enriched.  The  fact  which  struck  so  forcibly  on  my 
mind  was  presented  in  the  following  concise  pas- 
sage of  Lect.  iv.  "If  on  washing  [for  analy- 
zing] a  steril  soil,  it  is  found  to  contain  the  salt  of 
iron,  or  any  acid  matter,  it  may  be  ameliorated  by 
the  application  of  quick-lime.  A  soil  of  good  ap- 
parent texture  from  Lincolnshire,  was  put  into  my 
hands  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  remarkable  lor  stp- 
rility.  On  examining  it,  I  found  that  it  contained 
sulphate  of  iron  ;  and  I  offered  the  obvious  remedy 
of  top-dressing  with  lime,  which  converts  the  sul- 
phate into  a  manure." 

Much  the  greater  part  of  my  land,  and  of  all 
the  land  of  lower  Virginia,  seemed  to  me  just  such 
as  Davy  described  in  this  single  and  peculiar  soil, 
it  was  certainly  of  "  good  apparent  texture,"  that 
is,  it  was  neither  too  clayey  or  too  sandy,  nor  had 
it  any  other  apparent  defect  to  (brbid  its  being  fer- 
tile in  a  very  high  degree.  Yet  it  was  and  had  al- 
ways been  steril,  and,  as  my  experience  concur- 
red with  that  of  my  older  friend  in  showing,  it 
could  not  be  either  durably  or  profitably  enriched 
by  putrescent  manures.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
the  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  which  Davy  found 
in  this  soil,  and  which  he  evidently  spoke  of  as  a 
rare  example  of  peculiar  constitution,  could  exist 
in  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  lands  of  lower 
Virginial  This  could  scarcely  be ;  and  yet,  in 
despair  of  finding  other  causes,  I  set  about  search- 
ing for  this  one. 


It  was  not  difficult,  even  for  a  reader  so  little  in- 
structed in  chemistry,  to  apply  the  test  for  coppe- 
ras. It  was  only  necessary  to  let  a  specimen  of 
the  suspected  soil  remain  soaking  in  pure  water, 
until  any  copperas,  if  present,  would  be  dissolved; 
then  to  separate  the  fluid  by  pouring  off  and  filtra- 
tion, and  then  to  add  to  the  fluid  some  of  the  infii- 
sion  of  nut-galls.  If  copperas  had  been  held 
in  solution,  the  mixture  would  produce  a  true  ink, 
of  which  the  smallest  proportion  would  be  made 
visible  in  the  before  perfectly  transparent  water. 
But  all  these  first  attempts  were  fruitless,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  great  defect,  or 
impediment  to  improvement,  in  most  of  our  soils, 
was  not  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  iron.  But 
though  not  a  salt,  of  which  one  of  the  component 
parts  was  an  acid,  might  not  the  poisonous  quality 
be  a  pure  or  uncoinblned  acid  ?  This  question 
was  raised  in  my  mind,  and  the  readiness  produced 
to  suppose  the  affirmative  to  be  true,  from  several 
circumstances.  These  were,  1st,  that  certain  plants 
known  to  contain  acid,  as  sheep-sorrel  and  pine, 
preferred  these  soils,  and  indeed  were  almost  con- 
fined to  them,  and  grew  there  with  luxuriance  and 
vigor  proportioned  to  the  unfitness  of  the  land  for 
producing  cultivated  crops.  2nd.  That  of  all  the 
soils  supposed  to  be  acid  whiah  I  examined  by- 
chemical  tests,  not  one  contained  any  calcareous 
earth.*  3rd.  That  the  small  proportion  of  my  land, 
and  of  all  within  the  range  of  my  observation, 
which  was  shelly,  and  of  course  calcareous,  was 
entirely  free  from  pine  and  sorrel,  and  moreover 
was  as  remarkable  for  great  and  lasting  fertility, 
as  the  lands  supposed  to  be  acid,  for  the  reverse 
qualities.  Shells,  or  lime,  would  necessarily  com- 
bine with,  and  destroy  all  the  previous  properties 
of  any  acid  placed  in  contact ;  and  therefore,  if 
present  universally,  and  always  acting  as  a  poison 
to  cultivated  plants,  it  seemed  plain  enough  why 
the  shelly  lands  were  free  from  this  bad  quality, 
and  by  its  absence  had  been  permitted  to  grow 
rich,  and  to  continue  productive.  Every  new  ob- 
servation served  to  add  strength  to  this  notion  ; 
and  in  our  tide- water  region  generally,  and  even 
in  my  own  neighborhood,  there  were  plenty  of 
subjects  for  observation  and  comparison,  both  in 
small  shelly  and  fertile  spots,  aud  a  vast  extent  of 
poor  pine  and  sorrel-producing  lands.  Still,  I  could 
obtain  no  direct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  acid, 
either  free  or  combined,  by  applying  chemical 
tests  to  soils,  (as  was  tried  in  many  cases,)  nor 
was  there  any  authority  in  my  oracle,  Davy's 
'Agricultural  Chemistry,'  nor  in  any  other  work 
which  I  had  read,  for  supposing  vegetable  acid  to  be 
present  in  any  soil.  Though  Davy  adds  to  the 
supposition  of  the  presence  of  the  "salt  of  iron," 
"or  any  acid  matter,"  it  is  clear  from  the  whole 
context  that  he  had  in  view  ihe  possible  and  ex- 
tremely rare  presence  of  a  mineral  acid  (as  the 
sulphuric,)  and  not  vegetable  acid,  which  my  views 
required,  and  my  proofs  were  afterwards  brought 
to  maintain.     Sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  found 

*  I  was  not  then  awaie,  of  the  important  and  novel 
fact  which  I  afterwards  asceitained  and  established,  and 
now  fully  received  (with  very  slight  acknowledgement 
of  its  source)  by  the  geologists  of  this  country,  that 
almost  all  the  soils  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  this  country, 
and  even  including  nearly  all  limestone  soils,  are  also 
entirely  destitute  of  carbonate  of  lime,  though  that  in- 
gredient seems  universal  in  all  the  good  soils  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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in  certain  clays,  and  in  combination  with  irori  is 
also  in  peat  soils  ;  but  these  lacls  have  no  applica- 
tion to  ordinary  soils  of  any  country.  Of  course, 
this  absence  ofautliorily  would,  to  most  inquirers, 
have  seemed  latal  to  the  position  of  an  acid  prin- 
ciple being  generaliij  present  in  tiie  soils  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  great  quantity  and  power  orinjurioiis 
action.  This  was.  indeed,  a  great  obstacle  op- 
posed to  the  establishment  of  my  newly-lbrnied 
opinion  ;  but  it  was  not  yielded  to  as  insuperable. 
JJiffidenl  as  I  then  was  of  any  such  views  ol"  my 
own,  and  holding  the  dicta  of  Davy  as  the  high- 
est authority,  and  even  his  omission  of  any  position 
as  evidence  that  it  was  untrue,  or  unknown,  still  I 
was  not  daunted,  and  supposed  it  possible  that  the 
soils  of" this  country  might  vary  essentially  in  corn- 
position,  in  this  respect,  from  those  of  Entfland;  or 
barely  possible  that  even  the  great  chemical  phi- 
losopher might  not  have  observed  the  presence  of 
vegetable  acid  in  the  coniparatively  few  cases  of 
its  existence  in  English  soils.  The  later  observa- 
tions of  subsequent  years  added  much  to  my  evi- 
dences of  the  existence  of  acid  in  soils;  and  still 
later  and  scientific  investigations  of  chemists  have 
served  to  establish  that  there  is  an  acid  principle  in 
most  soils,  in  the  humicorgeic  acid.  But  these  dis- 
coveries ofchemists  had  not  been  published  in  1817, 
(if  indeed  known' to  any)  nor  had  my  own  obser-^ 
vations  reached  to  all  the  prools  which  I  after- 
wards (in  1832)  published  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  '  Essay  on  Calcarpous  Manures,'  and 
which  were  still  in  advance  of  the  now  gene- 
rally received  opinions  of  the  geic  or  humic  acid. 
It  must  therefore  be  confessed,  that  if  I  reached 
a  correct  conclusion,  it  was  not  on  sulRciently  es- 
tablished premises,  and  known  chemical  facts. 
However,  reached  it  was,  whether  by  right  or 
wrong  reasoning  ;  and  however  little  supported  by 
direct  proof  or  authority,  I  was  almost  sure,  in  ad- 
vance of  any  known  experiment,  first,  that  the 
cause  of  the  unproductiveness  and  unfitness  for 
being  enriched  of  most  of  our  lands,  was  the  pre- 
sence of  acid,  and  secondly,  and  consequently,  that 
the  application  of  lime,  or  calcareous  earth,  would, 
by  taking  up  and  destroying  the  poisonous  prmci- 
ple,  leave  the  soil  free  to  receive  and  to  profit  by 
enriching  manures. 

But  even  if  this  theoretical  position  had  been  de- 
monstrated, still  it  might  furnish  no  prnjil able  prac- 
tical remedy.  For  admitting  that  the  applicnlion 
of  calcareous  matters  would  relieve  the  soil  of  its 
great  evil,  and  make  it  capable  of  receiviui;  sub- 
sequent improvement,  yet  after  being  so  relieved, 
the  land,  I  supposed,  would  be  still  as  poor  as  be- 
fore, and  would  require  all  the  manure,  labor  and 
time  necessary  to  enrich  any  very  poor  soil  ;  and 
these  might  be  so  expensive,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  would  cost  more  than  it  would 
afterwards  be  worth.  These  considerations  served 
to  lessen  my  estimation  of  the  utility  of  the  theo- 
retical truth,  and  to  make  my  earliest  applications 
of  the  theory  to  practice  hesitating,  and  very 
limited  in  extent. 

Having  settled  that  calcareous  matter  was  the 
medicine  to  be  applied  to  the  diseased  or  illy  con- 
stituted soil,  I  was  luckily  at  no  loss  to  find  the 
materials.  In  some  of  the  many  ravines  which 
passed  through  my  land,  and  on  sundry  parts  of 
the  river  bank,  were  exposed  some  portions  of  the 
beds  of  Ibssil  shells,  which  underlie  nearly  all  the 
eastern  pans  of  Virginia  and  several   other  sou- 


thern states;  the  deposite  which  then  had  obtain- 
ed in  this  region,  though  unproperly,  and  still  re- 
tains, the  name  of  mar/.  1  began  operations  in 
February  1818,  at  one  of  the  spots  most  accessi- 
ble to  a  cart.  The  overlying  earth  was  thrown 
off',  and  a  i'ew  feet  in  width  of  the  mnri  exposed, 
in  which  a  pit  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  but  three 
or  (our  feet.  When  night  slopped  the  digging 
and  throwing  out  of  the  marl,  the  slowly  oozing 
water  filled  the  pit ;  and  as  no  proper  plan  of 
draining  had  been  adopied,  the  first  shallow  pit 
was  abandoned,  and  another  opened.  In  this  la- 
borious and  wasteful  manner  there  was  as  much 
marl  obtained  as  I  was  then  willing  to  apply.  It 
served  to  give  a  covering  of  125  to  200  bushels 
per  acre,  to  2^  acres  of  new-ground.  The  wood 
on  the  land  hail  been  cut  down  three  years  belore, 
and  suliered  to  lie  and  rot  until  cleared  up  for  cul- 
tivation in  1818.  Though  poor  ridge  land,  and 
of  what  I  deemed  of  the  most  acid  class  of  soils, 
still  the  previous  treatment  had  given  to  it  so  much 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  that  its  product 
would  necessarily  be  made  the  best  of  which  such 
a  soil  was  capable  of  bringing.  And  because  of 
the  superabundance  of  food  for  plants  then  ready 
to  act,  this  was  not  a  good  subject  to  show  the 
earliest  and  greatest  benefit  of  neutralizing  the 
acid.  However — notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  small  amount  and  poverty  of  the 
marl,  (which  contained  but  one-third  of  calcareous 
matter,)  the  improvement  produced  was  greater 
and  more  speedy  in  showing  than  I  had  dared  to, 
count  on.  When  the  plants  were  but  a  few  inches 
high,  and  before  I  had  hoped  to  see  the  slightest 
improvement,  (indeed  none  had  been  expected  to 
show  in  the  first  year,)  the  superiority  of  ihe 
marled  corn  was  manifest,  and  which  continued  to 
increase  as  the  growth  advanced.  My  hitrh  grar 
tificaiion  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  schemeF^' 
and  projector — but  such  a  one  can  well  imarrin^ 
my  leelings  and  sympathise  in  my  triumph.  The. 
increase  of  the  first  crop,  corn,  I  stated,  by  uuess^ 
in  reporting  the  experiment,  to  be  fully  40  per. 
cent.,  and  that  of  the  wheat  wliich  succeeded  was^ 
much  greater.  Subsequent  measurements  of  other 
products  of  experiments  induced  me  to  believe  I 
had  under-rated  the  an)ount  of  increase  in  this 
first  a[)plication.  (This  experiment  is  the  first 
stated,  and  at  length,  at  page  37  of  '  E.-'say  on. 
Calcareous  Manures'  2nd  Edition.) 

Great  as  had  been  the  labor  of  this  application', 
and  small  its  mcreased  product,  (comparing  both 
with  later  operations,)  the  results  served  to  com- 
pletely sustain  my  llieoreticai  views,  and  also, 
showed  the  remedy  lor  the  general  evil  to  be  far 
more  quick,  and  more  profitable,  than  I  had  dared 
to  count  on.  Another  person  would  probably* 
have  despised  this  small  increase  to  the  acre,  if 
supposing  the  effect  to  be  but  tentporary ;  and  this 
all  would  have  inli-rred,  whether  judging  by  coiii- 
parison  with  all  other  manures  knovvn  in  practice, 
or  even  if  by  the  authority  of  books.  For  the 
best  infiirmed  of  the  old  writers  (even  Lord 
Kaimes,  (or  example.)  while  claiminir  (or  the  ef- 
fects of  marl  frrpal  durabiliiy,  still  consider  that  at 
some  period,  say  20  or  100  years,  the  effects  are  to 
cease.  But  my  views  were  not  hmited  within  any 
practical  experience,  or  authority,  but  by  my  own 
theory  of  the  action  ;  and  that  theory  taught  me 
to  infer  that  the  benefit  gained  would  never  be 
lost,  and  that,  under  proper  cultivation,  the  increase  { 
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of  product  would  still  more  increase,  insteod  of 
being  lessened  in  the  course  of  time,  fn  thus  ful- 
ly confidinor  in  the  permanency  of  the  improve- 
ment, I  was  at  once  convinced  of  the  operation 
being  both  cheap  and  profitable.  All  doubt  and 
hesitation  were  thrown  aside,  and  I  determined  to 
increase  my  labors  in  marling  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  my  views.  Still  the  want  of  spare  labor,  and 
the  established  routine  of  farm  operations  which 
,  occupied  all  the  force,  retarded  my  operations  so 
much  that  no  more  than  12  more  acres  (for  the 
next  year's  crop)  were  marled  in  that  j^ear. 

It  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  character  of  an 
enthusiastic  and  successful  projector,  and  espe- 
cially an  agricultural  projector,  to  be  as  anxious 
to  inform  others  as  to  profit  himself.  Of  course  1 
tried  to  bestow  upon,  and  share  my  lights  with, 
all  my  neiiihbors  ami  other  farmers  whom  my 
veecluded  lite  permitted  me  to  meet.  This  dispo- 
sition also  caused  my  earliest  attempt  at  writing 
for  even  so  small  a  portion  of  the  public  as  consti- 
tuted a  little  agricultural  society  which  I  had 
induced  to  be  established  in  my  neighborhood. 
To  show  my  earliest  opinions  and  statements  on 
this  subject,  I  will  here  (juote  the  material  part  ol 
a  communication  made  to  that  society,  and  which 
•was  written  in  October  of  the  year  of  my  first  ex- 
periment. I  copy  the  extract  just  as  it  then  stood, 
and  with  all  its  defects  ol'  ibrm  and  of  substance. 
I  then  shrunk  in  fiiar  from  the  greater  publicity 
.  which  the  press  would  hav^e  afforded,  and  liad  not 
the  remotest  anticipation  that  my  first  effort,  then 
made,  would  lead  me  to  the  extent  of  intercourse 
since  established  and  maintained  with  the  public, 
both  by  writing  and  printing. 

"  We  should  be  induced  to  infer  from  the  re- 
marks of  those  writers  who  have  treated  on  the 
improvement  of  land,  that  a  soil  artificially  enrich- 
•ed  is  equally  valuable  with  one  which  would  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  crop  from  its  natural 
fertility;  and  that  a  soil  originally  good,  but  im- 
poverished by  injudicious  cultivation,  is  no  better 
than  if  it  never  had  been  rich.  If  this  conclusion 
be  just  (and  the  contrary  has  not  been  even  hinted 
by  them)  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  opinion 
of  many  intelligent  practical  farmers,  with  whom 
my  own  observations  concur,  in  pronouncing  that 
soils  naturally  rich,  (although  completely  worn 
out,)  will  sooner  recover  by  rest — can  be  enriched 
with  less  manure — •and  will  longer  resist  the  effects 
of  the  severest  course  of  cropping,  than  soils  of  as 
good  apparent  texture  and  constitution,  and  in  simi- 
lar situations,  but  poor  before  they  were  brought 
into  cultivation.  Should  the  latter  opinion  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  subject 
should  be  investigated;  as  the  only  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  from  it,  is,  that  such  land  must  have 
some  secret  delect  in  its  constitution,  some  princi- 
ple adverse  to  improvement ;  and  until  this  is  dis- 
covered and  corrected,  it  is  an  almost  hopeless 
undertaking  to  make  a  barren  country  permanent- 
ly fertile,  by  means  of  animal  and  vegetable  ma- 
nure. 

"That  inclosing  has  but  little  effect  in  improving 
land  naturally  barren,  is  sutPiciently  proved  by 
poor  wood-land.  This  has  had  the  benefit  of  inclo- 
sing for,  perhaps,  thousands  of  years,  and  is  yet 
miserably  poor.  It  may  be  said  that  leaves  are 
not  to  be  compared  in  value  to  grass  or  weeds;  but 
surely  leaves  ought  to  improve  as  mucb  in  a  thou- 


sand years,  as  grass  or  weeds  in  twenty.  Besides, 
it  is  well  known,  that  leaves  taken  from  this  very 
land,  and  applied  elsewhere,  have  produced  much 
benefit;  and  the  advocates  of  inclosing  must  aorree 
with  me  in  ascribing  to  this  cause,  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  most  valuable  land, 

"As  to  manure,  these  are  but  few  farmers  who 
have  not,  like  me,  experienced  complete  disap- 
pointment in  endeavoring  to  improve  land  so  lit- 
tle favored  by  nature.  In  the  usual  method  of 
summer  manuring,  by  moveable  cow-pens,the most 
negligent  farmers  give  the  heaviest  covering,  by 
suffering  their  pens  to  remain  stationary  soraeUmes 
six  or  eight  weeks.  I  have  known  the  surface  in 
this  manner  to  be  covered  an  inch  thick  with  the 
richest  of  manures,  and  yet,  after  going  through 
the  same  course  of  crops  and  grazing  with  the  ad- 
joining unmanured  land  for  six  years,  could  not  be 
disliiiguished.  ***** 

"  If  any  one  principle  should  be  always  found  in 
one  kind  of  soil,  and  as  invariably  absent  in  the 
other,  we  might  reasonably  infer  that  that  was 
the  cause  of  fertility  or  barrenness.  Judging  from 
my  very  limited  observations,  it  appears  e^/ident 
that  calcareous  earth  constitutes  a  part  of  every 
soil  rich  in  its  natural  stale,  and  that  whenever 
a  soil  is  entirely  or  nearly  deficient,  it  never  can  be- 
come rich  of  itself,  and  if  made  so  by  heavy  doses 
ofdiing,  will  soon  relapse  into  its  former  sterility. 

"  Let  us  observe  how  facts  coincide  with  this  opi- 
nion. The  lower  part  of  Virginia  is  generally 
poor;  narrow  stripes  along  the  rivers  and  smaller 
water  courses  are  nearly  all  the  high  lands  that 
are  valuable,  and  in  this  class,  exclusively,  shells 
are  seen  so  frequently,  and  in  such  abundance, 
that  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  are 
universally  present,  but  so  finely  divided  as  not  to 
be  visible.  When  we  know  the  change  produced 
by  calcareous  earth  in  the  color  and  texture  of  soil, 
and  in  a  field  of  an  hundred  acres,  all  of  the  same 
dark  colored  mellow  soil,  shells  may  be  seen  ia 
only  a  few  detached  spots,  yet  we  cannot  but  at- 
tribute the  same  effects  to  the  same  cause,  and  al- 
low calcareous  matter  to  be  present  in  every  part. 

"Thfe  durable  fertility  of  land  which  contains 
shells  in  abundance  is  so  wonderful,  that  I  should 
not  dare  to  describe  it,  were  not  the  facts  supported 
by  the  best  authority.  The  calcareous  matter  for 
ages  has  been  collecting  and  fixing  in  the  soil 
such  an  immense  supply  of  vegetable  matter,  that 
near  two  centuries  of  alm.ost  continual  exhaustion 
have  not  materially  injured  its  value.  I  have  seen 
fields  on  York,  James,  and  Nanseraond  rivers, 
now  extremely  productive,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  under  cultivation  for  thirty  and  forty  years, 
without  any  aid  worthy  mentioning,  from  rest  or 
manure. 

"The  same  cause  operates  on  low  lands,  formed 
by  alluvion,  and  situated  on  streams  accustomed  to 
overflow.  Such  land  is,  with  very  lew  exceptions, 
of  the  first  quality  ;  and  it  is  made  so  by  the  calca- 
reous matter  which  the  currents  must  necessarily 
convey  from  the  strata  of  marl  through  which  they 
pass ;  and  which  being  intimately  mixed  with 
sand,  clay,  and  vegetable  matter,  is  sufficient 
to  form  the  finest  and  deepest  soil.  All  the  rich  low 
grounds  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, have  marl  on  some  of  the  streams  which 
fall  into  them,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  on  those 
few  which  are  poor.    Not  a  solitary  instance  of 
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shells  being  Tound  in  poor  land  of  any  description 
has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

"Iftliese  premises  are  correct,  no  other  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  them  but  that  a  proportion  of 
calcareous  earth  gives  to  soil  a  capacity  for  im- 
provement which  it  has  not  without  ;  and  it  also 
follows,  that  by  an  application  of  shell-marl,  the 
worst  land  would  be  enabled  to  digest  and  retam 
that  food,  which  has  hitherto  been  of  little  or  no 
advantage."  *  *        *  *         * 

''  The  property  of  fixing  manures  is  not  more 
important  in  marl,  than  that  of  destroying  acids. 
The  unproductiveness  of  our  lands  arises,  not  so 
much  li-om  the  absence  of  food  as  the  presence  of 
poison.  We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  see  a 
luxuriant  and  rapid  growth  of  pines  cover  land 
on  which  no  crop  can  thrive,  that  we  cannot  rea- 
dily see  the  impropriety  of  calling  such  a  soil  ab- 
solutely barren. 

"From  the  circumstance  of  this  soil  being  so  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  pine  and  sorrel,  (both  of 
which  are  acid  plants,)  it  seems  probable  that  it 
abounds  in  acidity,  or  acid  combinations,  which, 
(although  destructive  to  all  valuable  crops,)  are 
their  food,  while  living,  and  product,  when  dead. 
The  most  common  forest  trees  are  furnishint;  the 
earth  with  poison  as  liberally  as  food,  while  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  presence  of  the  antidote, 
whether  one  or  the  other  takes  effect.  I  have 
observed  a  very  luxuriant  growth  of  sorrel  on  land 
too  poor  to  support  vegetables  of  any  kind,  from 
green  pine  brush  having  been  buried  to  stop  gul- 
lies; and  it  is  well  known  how  much  land  on  which 
pines  have  rotted  is  infested  with  this  pernicious 
plant.  Marl  will  immediately  neutralize  the  acid, 
and  this  noxious  principle  being  removed,  the  land 
will  then  for  the  first  time  yield  according  to  its  ac; 
tual  capacity  :  sorrel  will  no  longer  be  troublesome; 
and,  by  a  very  heavy  covering,  I  have  known  a 
spot;  rendered  incapable  of  producing  it,  although 
the  adjoming  land  is  quickly  set  to  the  edce. 
Pines  do  not  thrive  on  shelly  land,  whether  fertile 
or  exhausted.  To  this  cause  I  attribute  the  great 
and  immediate  benefit  I  derived  from  marl  on 
new-ground  :  the  acid  produced  by  the  pine  leaves 
is  destroyed,  and  the  soil  is  capable  of  supportinij 
much  heavier  crops,  without  being  (as  yet)  at  all 
richer  than  it  was.'* — Com.  to  Pr.  Geo.  jlgr.  Sac. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  later  experiments,  and 
general  practice  and  results,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
recur  to  some  other  connected  branches  of  the 
subject.  The  reader  will  pardon  the  apparent  di- 
gression. 

So  well  established  and  general  has  the  opinion 
now  become  that  this  marl  is  a  manure  and  a 
most  valuable  one,  that  it  may  seem  strange  that 
I  should  have  only  arrived  at  such  an  opinion,  in- 
directly, by  the  train  of  reasoning  indicated  above. 
There  were  hundreds  of  persons  who  afterwards 
aaid,  "Oh!  /never doubted  that  marl  was  a  good 
manure  ;"  but  not  one  of  whom  had  been  induced 
to  try  its  operation.  But  passing  by  these  post- 
poning believers,  and  all  others  who  confessedly 
never  attached  any  value  to  this  great  deposite,  it 
may  require  explanation  why  I  had  not  learned  its 
value  from  English  works  which  treat  so  exten- 
sively on  marl,  even  though  I  had  then  had  access 
to  but  few  of  them.  It  was  precisely  because  I 
had  read  attentively  some  of  the  English  accounts 
of  marl  that  1  was  deterred  from  using  our  marl, 


which  agreed  with  it  (apparently)  in  nothing  but 
name.  Struck  with  the  importance  attacted  to 
marl  in  England,  I  had  earnestly  desired  to  find  if, 
and  had  searched  for  it  in  vain,  years  before  the 
early  beginning  of  my  farming.  The  name  in- 
duced a  close  examination  of'  what  was  called 
mar!  here  ;  but  the  "  soapy  feel,"  the  absence  of 
grit,  the  crumbling  and  melting  of  lumps  in  water 
&c.,  which  were  the  most  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  marl  of  the  English  writers,  were 
in  vain  looked  for  in  our  shell  beds— of  which  the 
earth  was  generally  sandy,  never  "  soapy,"  and  of 
which  the  lumps  were  olten  of  almost  stony  hard- 
ness, and  if  not,  at  least  showed  nothing  of  the 
melting  disposition  of  the  English  marls.  1  had  be- 
fore this,  however,  found  in  the  American  edition 
of  the  'Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,'  more  modern 
and  correct  views  of  marl,  and  had  thereby  learned 
to  prize  calcareous  ^natter  in  general,  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  soil  whether  natural  or  artificial.  But  still, 
even  admittins  that  the  shelly  portion  of  our  marl 
would  slowly\lecompose,  and  gradually  furnish 
some  manure  to  the  soil,  still  it  seemed  that  there 
was  little  prospect  of  its  operating  as  the  English 
marl,  of  such  very  different  texture  and  qualities. 
I  then  supposed  that  the  shells  which  had  resisted 
decomposition,  even  where  exposed  on  the  surface 
of  the  beds,  for  centuries,  would  be  as  slow  to  dis- 
solve, and  to  act  as  manure,  if  laid  upon  the  fields. 
Still,  notwithstanding  these  grounds  of  objection, 
the  general  idea  of  the  value  of  calcareous  ma- 
nures would  have  induced  me  earlier  to  try  fossil 
shells,  but  for  being  deterred  therefrom  by  the 
only  actual  facts  then  known  of  the  use.  When 
speaking  of  my  thought  of  trying  marl  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Cocke,  lie  told  me  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  trouble ;  that  he  (attracted  merely  by 
the  name,)  had  made  several  small  applications, 
in  1303,  on  soils  of  different  kinds,  and  that  he  had 
found  almost  no  visible  benefit ;  and  he  had  at- 
tached so  little  importance  to  the  trial,  that  he 
had  never  thouirht  to  mention  it,  until  induced  by 
my  remark.  This  communication  vvas  enough  to 
check  mv  then  slight  disposition  to  try  marl.  The 
old  experiments  of  Mr.  Cocke,  as  well  as  some 
much  older,  and  like  his,  considered  worthless  by 
the  makers,  and  almost  forgotten,  are  stated  at 
page  36  of  '  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures.' 

As  soon  as  1  was  satisfied  that  1  had  found  in 
marl  a  remedy  for  the  general  and  fixed  disease  of 
our  poor  lands,  it  became  very  desirable  to  know 
the  strength  of  difl'erent  beds,  and  of  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  same  bed.  The  rules  of  Davy,  for  de- 
termining the  proportion  ofcarbonateof  lime,  were 
easy  to  a^pply  ;  and  having  provided  myself  with 
the  necessary  tests,  and  other  means,  I  was  soon 
enabled  to  analyze  the  specimens  with  ease  and 
accuracy.  This  was  a  delightfiil  and  profitable  di- 
rection of  my  very  small  amount  of  chemical  ac- 
quirements, and  served  to  stimulate  toflirther  stu- 
dy. The  amount  of  knowledge  was  indeed  very 
small— and  is  still  so,  with  all  later  acquirements  ad- 
ded. But  little  as  I  had  been  enabled  to  learn  of 
chemistry,  the  possession  led  me  to  adopt  my 
views  of  the  constitution  of  soils,  and  enabled  me 
to  double  the  product,  and  to  much  more  than 
double  the  clear  profit  and  pecuniary  value  of  my 
land,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  after. 

Though  my  own  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  and 
profit  of  marling  had  been  removed  by  my  first 
experimer\ts,  it  was  not  so  with  my  neighbors. 
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Small  applications  were  indeed  made   hy  two  of 
Ihem  only,  in  (he  next,  year   afier  my  lirsi  trial. 
Bui  either  because  the  land  had  been   kept  too 
much  exhausted  of  its  vegetable  matter  by  graz- 
ing as   well  as   cropping,  or   because   the  experi- 
menters could  not  think  ofthe  operation  ofthe  ma- 
nure as  different  It'om   that  of  dung,  or  lor  both 
these  reasons,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  en- 
couraged by  the  results  to  persevere.     They  stop- 
ped marling  with  this  one  trial,  until  several  years 
after,   when    both   recommenced,  then   lolly  con- 
vinced of  the  benefit,  and  were  alierwards  !\mong 
the  largest  and   most  successful   marlers.     One  of 
these  persons  was  the,  late  Edward  Marks,  of  Old 
■  Town,  and  the  other  my  old  friend  Thomas  Cocke 
— who  though   he  had   led  me  to  find  the  disease, 
could  not  be  speedily  convinced  of  its  true  nature, 
or  of  the  value  of  the  remedy.     As  late  as  1822, 
when  he   walked  with  me  to  an  enormous  exca- 
vation which  I  was  then  making  in  carrying  out 
marl,  he  said  to  me,  that,  "In  future  time,  if  marl- 
ing shall  then  have  been  abandoned  as  unprofita- 
ble, this  place  will  probably  be  known  by  the  name 
oi"  'Hiiffiii's  JF'olly.'' ''''     For  some  years,  my  marl- 
ing was  a  subject   for  ridicule   with  some  of  my 
neighbors ;  and  this  was  renewed,  when  in  after- 
time  the  great  damage  caused  by  improper  appli- 
cations began  to   be  seen,  and  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  due  order. 

Having  had  in  view  from  the  beginning  the  true 
action  of  marl,  and  fully  believing  that  its  good  ef- 
fects would  be  permanent,  and  even  increasmg 
with  time,  under  a  proper  system  of  tillage,  1  was 
no  more  discouraged  by  what  some  deemed  small 
profits,  than  I  was  annoyed  by  the  incredulity  and 
ridicule  of  other  persons.  Almost  all  the  farms  in 
(he  neighborhood  except  mine,  were  regularly  and 
closely  grazed,  when  not  under  a  crop,  and,  of 
course,  they  had  not  stored  up  in  the  soil  much 
cither  of  inert  vegetable  matter,  or  its  acid  product. 
Mine  had  not  been  grazed  since  1814,  and  had 
been  rested  2  years  in  every  4 ;  and  3  years  in  4  on 
the  poorest  land.  And  thouiih,  in  (ruth,  no  in- 
creased production  had  been  obtained  by  this  le- 
nient treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  increase  of  acid 
counterbalanced  the  increase  of  vegetable  food, 
still  when  marl  was  applied,  the  acid  was  imme- 
diately destroyed,  and  the  food  left  free  to  act.  The 
efftictof  marling  was  generally  shown  most  plainly 
on  the  first  crop  of  corn,  and  the  limits  could  be  ea- 
sily traced,  by  the  deep  green  color  of  the  plants 
before  they  were  five  inches  high ;  and  the  in- 
creased product  of  the  first  crop,  on  acid  soils, 
rarely  fell  under  .50  per  cent.,  was  most  generally 
100,  and  has  been  known  to  be  20C  per  cent.  But 
oven  such  increase  was  not  satisfactory  to  man}^ 
persons,  until  the  action  of  marl  came  to  be  better 
understood,  and  the  permanency  of  the  effects 
were  credited.  In  five  or  six  years  after  iriy  com- 
mencement, (here  were  few  if  any  of  those  of  my 
neighbors,  who  had  marl  visible  on  their  lands, 
who  had  not  begun  to  apply  it.  And  though  it 
has  been  injudiciously  as  well  as  insulficiently  ap- 
plied since,  anii  not  one-lburth  of  the  fill  benefit 
obtained,  still  the  general  improvement  and  in- 
creased products  of  the  marl  fivrms  of  Prince 
George  have  been  very  great.  The  existence  of 
marl,  too,  which  was  known  at  first  but  on  a  lew 
farms  in  my  own  neighboi'hood,  has  been  since 
discovered  in  many  and  remote  j^arts  ofthe  coun- 
ty; and  wherever  accessible,  it  is  valued  and  used. 
Vol.  VI 1-8  i 


The  like  observations  will  now  apply  to  most  of 
the  other  counties  of  lower  Virginia.  Wherever 
the  effects  of  marling  could  be  seen  fi^r  a  few 
years,  the  early  incredulity  not  only  disappeared, 
but  most  persons  were  even  too  ready  (o  believe  in 
marl  possessing  virtues  to  which  it  has  no  claim. 
Thus,  Ignorant  or  careless  of  its  true  mode  of  ope- 
ration, they  crop  the  marled  lands  more  severely 
than  before  ;  and  if  they  are  not  thereby  soon  re- 
duced as  low  as  (heir  former  sta(e  of  sterility,  they 
are  made  to  approach  it  »s  nearly  as  possible,  and 
at  a  sacrifice  of  nine-tenths  of"  the  profit  from 
marling  which  .a  more  lenient  and  judicious  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  would  have  insured. 

In   1819,  the  second   year,  my  marling  was  in- 
creased  to  62  acres,  but  most  of  it  at  too  thin  a 
rate.    In  1S20,  only  2-5  acres,  though  at  600  heaped 
bushels  or  even  mo.-eto  (he  acre.     Up  to  this  time 
I  had  done  as  most  other  persons  have,  that  is,  at- 
tempted to  marl  "at  leisure  times,"  and  without 
making  it  a  regular  employment  lor  a  certain  ad- 
ditional force,  or  reducing  the  amount  of  cultiva- 
(ion,  or  of  other  operations  on  the  fiirm.     No  per- 
son will  ever  marl  to  much  advantage,  who  does 
not  avoid  (his  error ;  and  this  year's  labors  showed 
the  necessity  of  an   alteration.     The  next  year, 
two  horses  and  carts,  with  the  necessary  drivers 
and  pit-men,  were  appropriated  to  marling  at  all 
times  when  weather  pf^rmitted,  except  during  har- 
vest, thrashing,  and  wheat-sowing  times.     View- 
ing marling  too  as  the  most  profitable  operation, 
except  the  savmg  of  a  crop  already  made,  it  was 
made  a  fixed  rule  of  the  farm  that  marling  was  to 
be  interrupted  for  nothing  else.     My  corn  shift  for 
that  year  was  reduced  in  size  one-half— so  that 
one-half  could  be  marled  while  the  other  was  un- 
der cultivadon.     By  these   means,  I  marled  80 
acres  this  year,  1821,  (and  too  heavily,)  and  had 
all  the  lessened  corn-field  on  marled  land.     The 
product  of"  the  half  was  equal  to  what  the  whole 
liad   brought  before,  and  I  was  enabled  thereafter 
to  have  every  field  marled  over  in  advance  of  its 
next  cultivation.     In  1822,  the  land  marled  was 
93  acres,  100  in  1823,  and  80  in  1824,  which  served 
(o  cover  nearly  all  of  (he  then  cleared  land  requi- 
ring marling.     The  next  three    years"    marling 
amounted  respectively  to  50  acres,  24  acres,  and 
27  acres,  being  principally  upon  land  subsequently 
cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation.     Since  (hen, 
there  has  been  no  marling  on  the  farm,  except  on 
wood-land,  not  yet  cleared,  and  on  small  spots  for- 
merly omitted,  and  of  which  no  account  was  taken. 
With  the  exception  of  such  spots,  (and  some  such 
still   remain,    because  of   their  inconvenient  po- 
sition,) all  the  land  which  was  not  naturally  calca- 
reous, or  loo  wet  or  too  steep  lor  carting  on,  had 
been  marled  by  1827  ;  and  none  has  required  any 
additional  dose,  though  some  of  (he  thinnest  cover- 
ed places  had  been  re-triarlcd  long  belore  (hat  time, 
so  as  to  brinir  them  to  a  proper  constitution. 

In  1824,  I  first  observed,  (and  had  never  before 
suspected  such  effect,)  the  injury  caused  by  bav- 
ins' marled  acid  soil  too  heavily.  To  show  my  first 
irriprcssion?!,  I  will  cojiy  the  words  of  my  farm  jour- 
nal, written  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  discove- 
ry was  fully  made. 


".June  13th,  1824.  Observed  anew  and  alarming 
disease  in  a  large  proportion  of  my  corn — and 
what  makes  the  matter  much  worse,  the  evil  is 
certainly  caused  by  marling.     The  disease  seems 
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to  have  commenced  when  the  corn  was  from  6  to 
10  inches  high,  and  to  have  Btopped  its  growth. 
lis  general  color  is  a  pale  sicUly  green,  and  the 
leaves  appear  so  thin  as  lo  be  almost  transparent : 
next  they  be;'.onie  streaked  with  rusty  red,  and 
then  begin  to  die  at  the  upper  ends.  Several  pulled 
up,  showed  no  de'ijct,  or  injury  from  insects, 
among  the  roots.  All  the  land  marled  li-om  pits 
Nos.  7  and  9  (both  yellow)  Irom  1820  to  1822,  is 
so  much  diseased  as  to  promise  not  more  than  half 
a  crop.  The  corn  is  twice  as  large  as  on  the  spaces 
left  tor  experiment  without  marl,  yet  looks  much 
worse  ;  though  3  weeks  ago  its  superiority  in  color 
and  vigor  was  even  more  than  in  size.  With 
but  few  exceptions,  the  land  newly  marled  from 
the  same  pits,  and  the  old  marling  from  Nos.  1  and 
8,  (both  blue)  as  well  as  that  not  marled,  are  free 
/i-om  this  disease.  The  parts  most  affected  are 
those  which  were  dryest  and  poorest,  and  of  course 
were  least  covered  with  vegetable  matter.  Yet 
though  the  corn  on  this  old  marling  is  generally 
so  bad,  it  is  yet  evident  that  the  land  is  more  bene- 
fited by  the  manure  than  at  first:  flourishing  stalks 
of  corn,  18  to  24  inches  high,  are  seen  iCrequent'y 
within  a  lew  feel  ofthose  most  hurt  by  this  disease." 

Subsequently,  when  the  whole  extent  of  injury 
could  be  seen,  the  following  remarks  were  written 
in  the  journal,  at  the  date  below. 

"  October  15th.  The  damage  caused  by  marl 
lo  this  crop  I  suppose  to  be  about  one-third  of 
what  the  land  would  otherwise  have  made,  judg- 
ing from  the  present  and  former  measurements 
of  the  same  land,  where  experiments  -were  made. 

"  Nearly  all  the  heavy  marling  in  Finnies  (at 
800  bushels,)  about  20  acres,*  suffered  by  it ;  the 
the  poorest  and  lightest  most  injured,  here  and  in 
Court-House  Field.  The  fiiw  rich  spots  escaped, 
as  did  most  of  the  piece  plastered  (on  the  heavy 
marlmg)  in  1820.  The  marks  of  this  experiment 
were  destroyed^  and  the  superiority  was  not  so 
regular  as  to  enable  me  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the 
gypseous  earth — but  an  acre  of  corn  might  be 
taken  v/hich  certainly  was  plastered,  better  than 
any  other  acre  in  the  old  land.  This  at  least  proves 
that  gypsum  contained  [if  any]  in  the  marl  has 
not  caused  the  disease.  The  poor  land  lightly 
marled  in  1819,  showed  but  little  of  the  disease, 
and  none  was  found  in  the  piece  not  marled,  nor 
in  any  marled  since  the  last  crop  [or  now  first  cul- 
tivated since  being  marled.] 

"In  Court  Plouse  Field,  the  injury  was  confined  to 
19  acres,  the  poorest  part  of  the  field,  which  was 
in  corn  in  1821, t  marled  and  fallowed,  1822,  and  in 
wheat  1823,  corn  1824.  The  remainder  of  the  old 
land,  which  had  not  been  cropped  so  severely, 
and  was  covered  as  heavy  with  blue  marl,  brought 
a  fine  crop,  quite  free  from  the  disease.  The  new- 
ground  was  mostly  marled  very  heavy  (800  bush- 
els of  y(ffj)l  and  this  and  all  my  former  clearings, 
(some  marled  equally  heavy,)  were  also  quite  fiee. 
These  facts  satisfy  me  that  it  was  not  the  quality, 
but  the  over  quantity  of  marl  which  has  caused  the 
evil ;  and  that  the  land  which  has  escaped,  owes 
its  salf'.ty  to  its  containing  more  vegetable  matter.  I 
forgot  to  state  that  on  some  of  the  lightest  spots  of 
South  Field,  the  wheat  was  much  injured,  though 
blue  marl  was  used  there. 


*  See  Exp.  10,  p.  43  Essay  on  Cal.  Man. 

\  Exp.  1],  p.  45. 

J  Exp.  1  to  4,  pp.  37  to  40. 


"  If  I  had  followed  my  ov/n  advice  to  others,  "  to 
put  no  more  marl  at  first  than  would  but  little  more 
than  neutralize  the  soil,  and  repeat  the  dressing 
afterwards"  this  evil  would  not  have  lallen  on  me. 
The  present  loss  is  not  much;  but  it  makes  me  ex- 
pect the  same  on  all  similar  land,  marled  as  heavily. 
1  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  it,  by  giving  vegetable 
matter  to  the  soil — either  by  manuring,  or  by  al- 
lowing 1  or  2  more  years  of  grass  in  the  first  term 
of  the  rotation.  JVhy  the  quantity  of  marl  applied 
should  do  harm  in«?)i/case,  is  more  than  I  can  tell; 
but  I  draw  this  consolation  from  the  discovery — if 
a  certain  quantity,  (say  500  bushels  per  acre)  ia 
too  much  tor  present  use  of  the  soil,  it  proves  that 
it  will  conbine  with  more  vegetable  matter,  and  fix 
more  fertiliiy  in  the  soil,  than  1  had  supposed.  That 
the  second  crop  should  be  injured,  and  not  the  first, 
is  owing  to  the  unbroken  state  of  the  shells  at  first, 
and,  by  their  being  reduced,  twice  as  much  calca- 
reous matter  is  in  action  after  a  lew  years." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  from  these  entries  made  at 
the  time,  that  I  took  a  correct  view  of  this  great 
and  unlooked-for  evil,  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
couraged, or  induced  to  lessen  my  efforts  in  marl- 
ing. But  in  all  after  operations,  on  poor  land,  the 
quantity  was  lessened  from  500  and  600  bushels, 
(and  even  more  of  the  poorest  marl,)  to  about 
300  bushels.  With  this  alteration,  the  operation 
was  continued  with  as  much  zeal  as  before  ;  and 
also  at  a  later  time  on  another  farm  (Shellbanks) 
purchased  afterwards,  and  where  I  marled  upwards 
of  400  acres. 

When  this  injury  was  first  discovered,  about 
250  acres  of  very  similar  land  had  been  marled  so 
heavily  that  the  like  mischief  was  to  be  looked  lor 
in  the  next  crop,  and  thencelbrward,  if  not  guarded 
against.  For  a  more  full  account  of  this  disease, 
and  my  opinions  thereon,  I  must  refer  to  what  has 
been  before  published,  (Essay  on  Cal.  Man.  p.  51.) 
it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  by  pursuing  the 
means  there  adyised — in  allowing  more  rest  from 
grain  crops,  furnishing  vegetable  matter  to  the 
land,  in  its  natural  cover  of  weeds,  in  clover,  and 
farm-yard  manure  so  far  as  the  limited  supply  suf- 
ficed— that  no  very  great  loss  was  subsesjuently 
sufiered,  except  in  the  field  where  the  disease  was 
first  discovered,  and  which  was  marled  in  1819. 
This  field  was  too  remote  and  inconveniently 
situated,  to  be  manured  fi-om  the  barn-yard  :  and 
from  that  and  other  causes,  (including  the  failure 
of  clover,)  that  field,  only,  still  shows  injury  from 
marling  m  the  present  crop  (1839)  ;  so  much 
diminished,  however,  that  its  general  average 
product  this  year  is  fully  twice  as  much  as  the 
land  could  have  brought  before  being  marled. 

The  results  of  many  particular  experiments 
made  during  the  progress  of  marling  this  farm 
were  stated  in  the  '  Essay  on  Calcareous  Ma- 
nures,' and  the  general  benefits  and  improved 
products  were  described  in  a  later  publication, 
(page  112  of  vol.  vii.  Far.  Reg.).  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  repeat  these  statements.  Rut 
as  this  article  may  come  under  the  notice  of  some 
readers  who  have  not  access  to  the  others,  the 
general  results,  as  produced  in  the  whole  period 
o(  twenty-two  years,  li'om  the  earliest  experiment 
to  the  last  product,  will  be  here  very  concisely 
and  generally  slated. 

The  many  and  extensive  old  galled  parts  of 
sloping  land,  wherever  dressed  with   marl,   and 
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even  without  the  further  help  of  barn-yard  ma- 
nure, are  now  nearly  all  skinned  over  by  a  newly 
formed  soil ;  and  though  such  soil  is  both  poor 
and  thin,  and  may  yet  long  remain  so,  the  rvhole 
of  its  present  productive  power  is  due  to  marling ; 
as  such  galled  land  was,  before,  naked,  entire- 
ly barren,  and  irreclaimable  by  other  manures. 
Where  much  or  rich  putrescent  matter  has  been 
also  applied  to  galls,  with  or  after  marl,  both  rich 
and  durable  soil  has  been  Ibrmed,  though  at 
great  cost. 

The  more  level  parts  of  the  old  and  greatly  ex- 
hausted fields,  and  the  newly  cleared  wood-land, 
both  kinds  being  naturally  poor,  thin,  and  acid 
soils,  are  the  only  lands  which  have  enjoyed  any- 
thing like  the  full  beneficial  efiecis  of  marling. 
These  have  been  increased  in  product  from  5  and 
10  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  (which  may  be  consi- 
dered the  usual  minimum  and  maximum  rates,)  to 
at  least  20,  and  in  some  cases  to  35  bushels,  even 
without  the  aid  ot  barn-yard  manure.  Where  pu- 
trescent manures  have  been  also  applied,  they 
have  raised  the  products  higher;  and  these  ma- 
nures are  now  as  durable  and  as  profitable,  as  for- 
merly they  Avere  fleeting  and  profitless  in  effect. 

The  belbre  poor  and  light  soil  which  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  arable  lands,  and  which 
was  not  above  three  inches  in  depth,  (and  scarce- 
ly two  inches,  when  in  its  natural  forest  state,)  is 
now  seven  inches  and  more,  and  requires  three- 
horse  ploughs  to  break  it  to  proper  de|)th,  where 
the  one-horse  ploughs  formerly  would  frequently 
reach  and  bring  up  the  barren  subsoil. 

The  valuable  operation  of  marl  has  increased 
with  time,  even  where  the  effects  were  also  the 
most  speedy. 

The  soil,  which  before  was  totally  unable  to 
support  red  clover,  is  now  (exce[)t  on  the  most 
sandy  spots)  well  adapte<l  to  the  growth,  and 
capable,  according  to  the  grade  of  fertility,  of  re- 
ceiving the  great  benefit  which  is  offered  by  that 
most  valuable  of  improving  crops. 

And  generally — notwithstanding  all  the  many 
and  great  errors  committed  in  my  marling,  (for 
want  of  experience,)  and  of  still  worse  general 
I'arm  management — and  though  a  considerable 
proportion  of^  the  old  land  was  either  but  little  or 
not  at  all  fit  to  be  improved  by  marling — and 
though  the  land  added  since  by  new  clearings 
was  all  very  poor,  and  worthless  for  its  natural 
producing  power — still  the  general  annual  grain 
products  of  the  farm  have  been  increased  li'om 
three  to  four-fold,  and  the  net  profit  of  cultivation 
and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  have  been 
increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 


EXTRACTS  FROSl   BEVERLY'S  HISTORY  OP  VIR- 
GINIA. 

Of  the  earths  and  soils. 

The  soil  is  of  such  variety,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  situation,  that  one  part  or  other  of  it 
seems  fitted  to  every  sort  of  plant  that  is  requisite 
either  for  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of  mankind. 
And  were  it  not  for  the  high  mountains  to  the 
north-west,  which  are  supposed  to  retain  vast 
magazines  of  snow,  and  by  that  means  cause  the 
wind  from  that  quarter  to  descend  a  little  too  cold 


upon  them,  'lis  believed,  that  many  of  those  deli- 
cious summer  fruits  growing  in  the  hotter  climates, 
might  be  kept  there  green  all  the  winter,  wiifiout 
the  charge  of  housing,  or  any  other  care  than 
what  is  due  to  the  natural  plants  of  the  country, 
when  transplanted  into  a  garden.  But  as  that 
would  be  no  considerable  charge,  any  man  who  is 
curious  might  with  all  the  ease  imaginable  pre- 
serve as  giany  of  them  as  would  gratifie  a  mode- 
rate luxury,  and  the  summer  afiords  genial  heat 
enough  to  ripen  them  to  perfection. 

There  are  three  difiierent  kinds  of  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  difierence  of  situation,  either  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country,  the  middle,  or  that  on  the 
heads  of  the  rivers. 

The  land  towards  the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  is 
generally  of  a  low,  moist,  and  fat  mould,  such  as 
the  heavier  sorts  of  grain  delight  in,  as  rice,  hemp, 
Indian  corn,  &c. 

This  also  is  varied  here  and  there  with  veins  of 
a  cold,  hungry,  sandy  soil,  of  the  same  moisture, 
and  very  often  lying  under  water.  But  this  also 
has  its  advantages,  for  on  such  land  generally  grow 
the  huckle-berries,  cran-berries,  chincapins,  &c. 
These  low-lands  are  for  the  most  part  well -stored 
with  oaks,  poplars,  pines,  cedars,  cypress  and 
sweet-gums,  the  trunks  of  which  are  often  thirty, 
forty,  fifty,  some  sixty  or  seventy  foot  high  without 
a  branch  or  limb.  They  likewise  produce  great 
variety  of  ev'ergreens,  unknown  to  me  by  name, 
besides  (he  beauteous  holly,  sweet-myrtle,  cedar, 
and  the  live-oak,  which  for  three-quarters  of  the 
year  is  continually  dropping  it's  acorns,  and  at  the 
same  time  budding  and  leaving  others  in  their 
stead. 

The  land  higher  up  the  rivers  throughout  the 
whole  country  is  generally  a  level  ground,  with 
shallow  vallies,  full  of  streams,  and  pleasant 
springs  of  clear  water,  having  interspersed  here 
and  there,  among  the  large  levels,  some  small 
hills  and  extensive  vales.  The  mould  in  some 
places  is  black,  fiit  and  thick  laid,  in  others  looser, 
lighter  and  thin.  The  foundation  of  the  mould  is 
also  various,  sometimes  clay,  then  gravel  and 
rocky  stones,  and  sometimes  marie.  The  middle 
of  the  necks  or  ridges  between  the  rivers,  is  ge- 
nerally poor,  being  either  a  light  sand,  or  a  while 
or  red  clay,  with  a  thin  mould.  Yet  even  these 
places  are  stored  with  chestnuts,  chinkapins,  acorns 
of  the  shrub-oak,  and  a  reedy  grass  in  summer 
very  good  for  cattle.  The  rich  lands  lie  next  the 
rivers  and  branches,  and  are  stored  with  live-oaks, 
walnuts,  hickories,  ash,  beech,  poplar,  and  many 
other  sorts  of  timber,  of  surprising  bigness.  ^ 

The  heads  of  the  rivers  aflord  a  mixture  of  hills, 
vallies  and  plains,  some  richer  than  others,  where- 
of the  fruits  and  timber-trees  are  also  various.  In 
some  places  lie  great  plats  of  low  and  very  rich 
ground,  well  timber'd,  in  others  large  spots  of  mea- 
dows and  savannas  wherein  are  hundreds  of  acres 
without  any  tree  at  all,  but  yield  reeds  and  grass 
of  incredible  height.  And  in  the  swamps"  and 
sunken  grounds  grow  trees  as  vastly  big  as  I  be- 
lieve the  world  afiords,  and  stand  so  close  together 
that  the  branches  or  boughs  of  many  of  them  lock 
into  one  another ;  but  what  lessens  their  value  is 
that  the  greater  bulk  of  them  are  at  some  distance 
from  water  carriage.  The  land  of  these  upper 
parts  affords  great  variety  in  the  foundations  of' the 
soil  or  mould,  of  which  good  judgment  may  be 
made  by  the  plants  and  herbs  that  grow  upon  it. 
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The  rivers  and  creeks  do  in  many  places  torm- 
very  fine  large  marshes,  which  arc  a  convenieut 
support  I'or  their  Hocks  and  herds. 

#  *  *  »  *.      ■   •    * 
There  is  likewi-se  found  great  variety  of  et^rths, 

for  physick,  cleansing,  scouring,  and  making  all  j 
sorts  ol  potter's  ware,  such  as  aniiniony,  talk,  yel- 
low  and   red  oker,  hiller's  earth,   pipe  clay,   and 
other  fat  and  line  clays,  inarle,  &,c.     In  a  word, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  earth  lit  for  use.'         < 

#  #  *  ^^  *  v*^ 

Have  you  pleasure  in  a  garden?  All  things 
thrive  in  it,  most  surprisingly  ;  you  can't  walk  by 
a  bed  of  tlowers,  but  besides  the  entertainment  of 
their  beauty,  your  eyes  will  be  saluted  with  the 
charming  colors  of  the  humming  bird,  which  rev- 
els among  the  flowers  and  licks  oti'  the  dew  and 
honey  from  their  tender  leaves,  on  which  it  only 
feeds  [he  means  on  which  alone  it  ti^eds].  It's  size 
is  not  half  so  large  as  an  English  wren,  and  its 
color  is  a  glorious  shining  mixture  of  scarlet,  green 
and  gold.  Colonel  Byrd  in  his  garden,  which  is 
the  finest  in  that  country,  has  a  summer-house, 
set  round  with  the  Indian  honeysuckle  which  all 
the  summer  is  continually  full  of  sweet  flowers, 
in  which  these  birds  delight  exceedingly.  Upon 
these  flowers,  I  have  seen  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these 
beautiful  creatures  together,  which  sported  about 
me  so  familiarly,  that  olten  with  their  little  wings 
they  fann'd  my  face. 

Hunting. 

The  Indians  as  I  have  already  observed  had  in 
their  hunting,  a  way  of  concealing  themselves, 
and  coming  up  to  the  deer,  under  the  blind  of  a 
stalking-head,  in  imitation  of  which,  many  people 
have  taught  their  horses  to  stalk  it,  that  is,  to  walk 
gently  by  the  huntsman's  side  to  cover  him  from 
the  sight  of  the  deer.  Others  cut  down  trees  lor 
the  deer  to  browse  upon,  and  lie  in  wait  behind 
them.  Others  again  set  stakes  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance within  their  tences,  where  the  dfeer  have 
been  used  to  leap  over  into  a  field  of  peas,  which 
they  love  extremely :  these  stakes  they  so  place, 
as  to  run  into  the  body  of  the  deer,  when  he 
pitches,  by  which  means  they  impale  him. 
*         *         *         *         *         *         *         * 

They  hunt  their  hares  (which  are  very  numer- 
ous) a-foot,  with  mungrils,  or  sivilt  dogs,  which 
either  catch  them  quickly,  or  force  them  to  hole  in 
a  hollow  tree,  whither  all  their  hares  generally 
tend,  when  they  are  closely  pursued.  As  soon  as 
they  are  thus  holed,  and  have  crawl'd  up  into  the 
body  of  the  tree,  the  business  is  to  kmdie  a  fire, 
and  smother  them  with  smoak,  till  the.y  let  go 
their  hold,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  stifled,  from 
whence  they  take  them.  If  they  have  a  mind  to 
spare  their  lives,  upon  turning  them  loose,  they 
will  be  as  fit  as  ever,  to  hunt  at  another  lime;  lor 
the  mischief  done  them  by  sm,oak,  immediately 
wears  ofl'  again.  *         *         *        * 

They  have  another  sort  of  hunting,  which  is 
very  diverting,  and  that  they  call  verniine  hunt- 
ing. It  is  performed  a  lt)ot  with  small  doss,  in 
the  night,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or  stars.  Thus 
in  the  summer-time  they  find  ahundnnre  of  rac- 
coons, opossums  and  foxes,  in  the  coniflelds  and 
about  iheir  plantations,  but  at  other  limes,  they 
must  go  into  the  woods  for  them.  The  method  is 
to  go  out  with  three  or  four  doc^s  and  as  soon  as 


they  come  to  the  place,  they  bid  the  dogs  seek 
out,  and  all  the  company  lollow  immediately. 
Wherever  a  dog  barks,  you  may  depend  upon 
finding  the  game,  and  tins  alarm,  draws  bolh  men 
and  dogs  that  way.  !f  this  sport  be  in  liic  woods, 
ihe  game  by  liiat  time  you  come  near  il,  is  per- 
haps mounted  to  the  top  of  an  high  tree,  and  then 
they  detach  a  nimble  (ellovv  up  alter  it,  who  nmst 
have  a  sculHe  with  the  beast,  beliare  he  can  throw 
it  down  to  the  dogs  ;  and  then  the  sport  increases 
to  see  the  vermtne  encounter  those  liiile  currs.  In 
liiis  sort  of  hunting  they  also  carry  their  great 
dogs  out  with  them.  becaus8'Vvolves,  bears,  pan- 
thers, wild-cais,  and  all  other  beasts  of  prey  arc 
abroad  in  the  night.  For  wolves  they  make  traps, 
and  set  guns  bated  in  the  woods,  so  that  when  he 
ofl'ers  to  seize  the  bate  he  pulls  the  trigger,  and 
the  gun  discharges  upon  him.  What  Elian  and 
Plmy  write  of  the  horses  being  benumb'd  in  their 
legs,  if  they  tread  in  the  track  of  a  wolf,  does  not 
hold  good  here ;  lor  I  myself  and  many  others, 
have  rid  full  speed  after  wolves,  in  the  woods,  and 
have  seen  live  ones  taken  out  of  a  trap,  and  drag'd 
at  a  horse's  tail,  and  yet  those  that  Ibllovv'd  on 
horse-back  have  not  perceived  any  of  their  horses 
to  talter  in  their  pace. 


JVild  horses. 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  sport  which  the 
young  people  take  great  delight  in,  and  that  is,  the 
hunting  of  wild  horses  ;  which  they  pursue  some- 
times with  dogs,  and  sometimes  without.  You 
must  know  they  have  many  horses  foaled  in  the 
woods  of  the  uplands,  that  never  were  in  hand, 
and  are  as  shy,  as  any  savage  creature.  These 
having  no  mark  upon  them,  belong  to  him  that 
first  takes  them.  However  the  captor  commonly 
purchases  these  horses  very  dear,  by  spoiling  better 
in  the  pursuit ;  in  which  case  he  has  little  to  make 
himselfamends,  besides  the  pleasure  of  the  chace. 
And  very  often  this  is  all  he  has  for  it,  lor  the  wild 
horses  are  so  swift,  that  'tis  difficult  to  catch  them, 
and  when  they  are  taken  'tis  odds  but  their  grease 
is  melted,  or  else  being  old,  they  are  so  sullen  that 
they  cannot  be  tam'd. 


MARLING  IN  SUSSEX.     PHILIPS    MARL  RAISING 
MACHINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

Shellboitoms,  Sussex  Oct.  15.  1839. 
Though  wholly  unaccustomed  to  write  for  the 
public,  1  cannot  repress  the  strong  desire  I  Iiave 
to  address  you  a  lew  lines  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
the  hope  at  least,  that  my  attempt  may  be  of  some 
service  to  the  great  cause  vou  have  long  zealous- 
ly and  efficiently  promoted.  But  enough  of  pre- 
face. It  is  known  to  j'ou,  that  about  two  years  ago,  I 
discovered  on  my  litrm  a  large  body  of  fine  strong 
marl,  yielding  by  analysis  of  three  or  (bur  pits,  35 
per  cent  at  top,  55  at  5  feet,  and  68  to  72  at  10  feet 
in  the  bed,  two  or  three  of  the  pits  opened  by  me 
having  been  worked  to  that  depth  without  any 
apparent  diminution  of  quality;  and  one  only  being 
so  mixed  with  large  lumps  of  sand  at  8  or  9  feet 
deep,  that  we  abandoned  ii.  My  first  efl^orts  were 
with  manual  labor,  to  throw  it  on  the  surface;  but 
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hearing  repeatedly  of  Mr.  Philips^  and  one  other 
machine  of  great  promise,  and  indeed,  when  in 
u^e,  giving  conclusive  proof  of  the  value  of  it,  1 
prepared  tiie  timber,  engaged  Mr.  George  Philips 
the  inventor,  to  assist,  and  in  tiie  month  of  March 
last,  he,  witli  my  own  carpenters  built  one  lor  me, 
and  put  it  to  work.  I  wish  all  improvers  wilh  marl 
who  get  it  from  pits  of  caving  earth,  or  water 
running  in  so  freely  as  to  be  in  the  way,  would 
come  and  look  at  mine  when  at  work,  being  well 
convinced  myself  that  in  such  situations  they  are 
extremely  valuable. 

I  commenced  raising  marl  by  hand  two  years 
ago  in  August,  and  duriuir  that  year,  and  the 
following  winter,  got  out  25,000  bushels,  which 
was  applied  to  the  land  at  the  rate  generally  of 
250  bushels  per  acre.  In  one  instance,  on  a  wet, 
lovv,  waste  spot  of  land,  ot"  about  4  acres,  I  plough- 
ed in  about  375  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  the  corn  crop 
on  it  was  good  for  such  land,  [n  March,  it  was 
sown  in  oats,  and  in  a  few  days,  say  by  the  20; h  of 
the  month,  in  clover  seed.  The  crop  of  oats  was 
very  fine.  Tlie  clover  took  kindly,  has  been,  in 
August,  3  l(3et  high,  and  is  now  as  thick  as  need 
be,  and  about  two  feet  high.  The  field  in  which 
this  spot  is  situated,  contains  45  acres.  The  whole 
was  marled  and  ploughed  in  with  double  ploughs, 
5  inches  deep,  but  the  covering  very  scant,  no- 
thing in  fact  but  a  scattering  growth  of  weeds 
and  a  little  crab  grass  and  hen's-nest  grass.  I 
marled  a  slip  fifty  leet  wide,  across  the  field,  fi'om 
north  to  souih,  at  the  rate  of  125  bushels  per  acre, 
and  another  of  twenty-five  feet  wide  half  across, 
at  500  bushels  per  acre.  I  am  unwilling  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  crops,  corn,  oats,  or  clover,  grown  on  the  scant, 
on  the  average,  or  on  the  double  quantity  of  marl. 
You  will  keep  in  mind  that  the  body  of  the  field 
was  marled  at  the  rate  250  per  acre.  I  shall 
notice  the  progress  of  the  next  crops  of  corn  and 
wheat,  and  will  then  let  you  know  decisively  my 
opinion  as  to  the  advantage  or  propriety  of  apply- 
ing either  of  the  dillerent  quantities.  [  am  the 
more  desirous  to  set  some  otht?rs  at  observing  the 
difference  between  the  very  large  and  the  small 
quantities,  because  it  is  stated  in  the  September  No. 
of  the  Register,  that  100  bushels  of  marl  is  enough 
for  one  acre  of  land. 

I  am  now  at  work  with  the  machine  raising 
marl,  though  the  quantity  on  the  surliice  at  the 
different  pits  is  estimated  (guessed  would  be  the 
best  term,)  at  50,000,  and  Irom  that  to  30,000.  In 
three  weeks,  if  weather  permit,  more  will  be  rea- 
dy for  the  carts  than  I  can  haul  away  in  twelve 
months.  I  am  an  enthusiast  in  your  cause  ;  in  fact 
it  is  mine,  and  every  patriot's  cause,  and  I  conform 
strictly,  except  as  to  quantity  of  marl,  wilh  your 
directions  in  your  'Essay  on  Calcareous  Ma- 
nures.' I  sow  clover,  but  a  small  portion  only  is 
to  be  grazed,  and  it  is  accordingly  kept  sacred 
from  the  hoof;  though  I  have  lately  obtained  at 
great  labor,  and  risk,  and  some  expense  of  money, 
two  fine  calves  of  the  Durham  shorthorn  half 
blood,  four  lambs,  two  of  each  sex,  of  Bakewell 
and  Merino  blood,  ver}'  fine  size,  wool  and  Ibrm, 
and  the  calves  unecpialled  before  among  us  ;  and 
two  pigs  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  beautiful 
appearance  of  their  age,  milk-white  in  color. 

In  my  endeavors  to  escape  from,  or  to  cure  a 
terrible  disease  which  had  afflicted  me  lor  three 
years,  1    went  up  to   the   vicinity  of  Winchester, 


the  last  of  July.  On  my  way,  and  whilst  staying 
over  the  ridge,  I  saw  not  an  acre  of  clover  equal 
to  my  own  sown  in  March  last,  on  good  land  to 
be  sure,  and  marled  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre.  We  had  cut  about  one-third  of 
the  lot,  the  whole  being?  acres,  for  seed,  and  at  my 
return,  29th  September,  it  was  still  superior  to  any 
!  lei't  in  that  fine  clover  country,  which  I  had  just 
lelt.  It  shall  not,  however,  be  concealed  that  the 
last  spring  was  fatal  to  clover  there.  I  did  not  see 
a  slack  of  clover  hay,  nor  hear  of  one,  in  the 
country.  Seed  clover  was  almost  as  scarce,  but 
under  the  belief  that  it  could  hardly  be  got  for 
sowing,  several  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitepost  were 
cultmg  a  little  for  their  own  use  ;  but  only  two 
men,  spoken  of  in  the  country,  would  make  over 
twenty  bushels,  and  those  two  together,  perhaps 
two  hundred  bushels.  And  here  more  informa- 
tion is  respectfully  solicited  fi'ora  men  of  expe- 
rience, for  my  own  and  for  the  general  benefit.  Is 
it  best  to  clean  it  or  pluck  it  li-om  the  straw  and 
stem,  and  sow  it  in  the  chaff'?  If  to  clean  be  best, 
what  is  the  most  approved  method  of  doing  so? 
And  particularly,  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  one 
has  ever  tried  the  cotton,  gin  ;  passing  it  between 
the  saws  in  the  manner  of  cotton.  One  of  your 
correspondents  in  the  July  No.,  asserts  that  the  dif- 
ference is  nothing  at  all  between  using  marl  as  a 
top  dressing  and  ploughing  it  in,  and  this,  as  he 
asserts,  after  an  experience  of  forty  years.  Now, 
Mr.  Ruffiii,  let  it  be  understood  by  all,  that  I  have 
on  the  surlace  ready  to  be  hauled  and  applied  in 
my  best  guess,  30,000  bushels,  and  am  within  a 
lew  days  of  being  ready  in  every  respect  to  com- 
mence moving  it ;  think  of  the  diffi^rence  to  me, 
between  applying  250  and  125  or  100  bushels  to 
the  acre!  And  noi  to  me  alone,  but  to  others,  the  fact 
would  be  important  if  it  were  well  ascertained 
that  125  bushels,  say,  is  as  good  to  the  acre,  as 
250,  and  that  the  mere  sprinkling  it  on  the  top  of 
the  land,  answers  as  well  as  ploughing  it  in.  I 
am  well  convinced,  that  it  takes  me  nearly  as  long 
to  plough  in,  as  to  haul ;  and  by  the  rule  of  three, 
it  would  take  twice  as  long  to  apply  250  as  125 
bushels,  but  such  is  not  the  fact,  lor  the  more  land 
you  marl,  the  further  you  would  be  from  the  pit  at 
the  end  of  every  day  or  two  ;  it  is  easy  and  plain 
however,  to  see  that  the  saving  of  time  and  labor 
to  tfie  improver  would  be  prodigious.  The  an- 
swers to  the  questions  I  have  asked,  would  I  think 
be  of  general  benefit,  and  under  that  view  of  the 
matter,  1  hope  that  men  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience will  give  their  information  to  the  public 
through  you,  and  all  of  us  be  benefited  by  iheir 
communications. 

Thus  must  close  my  first  essay  in  this  line, 
only  begging  that  whatever  you  may  think  tire- 
some, or  valueless,  may  be  erased  at  your  discre- 
tion, or  the  whole  thrown  into  the  fire  if  you  think 
it  best.  Whatever  be  the  success  of  my  letter.  I 
am  deepl}'-  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  and  am  your  liiend,  and  humble 
servant,  Joseph  Masoiv,  sen. 

JVovemher  SB,  1839. 
P.  S.  Forgetfulness,  rather  than  the  want  of  im- 
portance, prevented  me  from  giving  you  in  my  late 
comnmnication  the  description  of  my  marl  ma- 
chine, which  so  well  deserves  notice.  I  state  this 
as  an  apolooy  liir  adding  a  lew  paragraphs,  though 
ttjarful  (hat  it  is  too  tedious  and  too  long  to  meet 
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with  your  approval.  Mr.  Philips,  the  inventor, 
gave  me  a  bill  of  the  timber,  amounting  to,  say 
1000  leet,  and  so  full  an  explanation  of  the  ma- 
chine as  to  enable  my  own  worUrnen  to  do  all  ex- 
cept two  or  three  days  work,  whicii  was  aided  in 
and  superintended  by  Mr.  Geo.  Philips  himself. 
The  machine  was  put  in  operation  merely  to  try 
it  in  March  last,  but  no  work  done.  When  our 
crop  was  "  laid  by"  as  the  phrase  is,  my  son 
(1  being  in  Frederick  in  pursuit  of  health  so  long 
unknown  to  me)  did  not  keep  an  account  of  the 
days  employed,  but  it  could  not  be  more  than  35 
days.  Four  and  sometimes  five  hands  were  em- 
ployed. In  the  want  of  that  sort  of  daily  account 
of  progress  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  number  of 
bushels  were  raised  in  any  one  day,  but  of  the 
general  result  there  is  but  one  opinion  by  my  son 
and  myself.  Upon  my  return  we  decided  that 
four  hands  could  with  ease  do  four  times  as  much 
as  without  it ;  5  or  6  can  work  without  incommo- 
ding each  other.  We  think  the  quantity  of  20000 
bushels,  and  the  work  is  by  no  means  laborious. 
In  the  preceding  twelve  months  we  had  raised  with 
an  equal  or  greater  number  of  hands  a  little  less 
than  26000  bushels.  I  have  begun  only  yesterday 
to  haul  it  with  excellent  teams,  two  wagons  and 
two  ox-carts,  for  I  find  the  wagon  and  ox-cart 
more  advantageous  to  employ  than  single-horse 
carte.  My  son  thinks  s$80  ample  pay  for  building 
a  machine,  every  thing  being  found.  We  find  a 
material  difference  between  one  pit  and  another; 
some  ground  is  very  sandy,  and  caves  badly,  and 
the  water  comes  in'more  freely.  We  have,  how- 
ever lew  such  spots.  I  think  the  machine  will 
raise  in  my  common  pits,  with  5  hands,  600  and 
probably  750  bushels  per  day;  and  the  digging  the 
marl  is  the  hardest  of  the  labor.  J.  M. 

REMARKS. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  meet  our  good  old 
friend  as  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Far- 
mers' Register ;  and  it  adds  much  to  this  gratifi- 
caiion  to  know,  from  this  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, that  in  his  old  age  (and  diseased  and 
feeble,  as  we  regret  to  learn,)  he  is  marling  his  land 
with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  ;  and 
in  a  few  years  from  the  first  discovery  of  his  marl, 
his  labors  will  have  doubled  the  product  of  the 
farm  which  he  had  so  long  before  cultivated,  with- 
out producing  any  increase  of  fertility  or  produc- 
tiveness. May  he  not  only  see  the  certain  and 
speedy  result  of  his  present  labors,  but  live  long 
in  health  to  enjoy  the  greatest  reward  which  can 
be  bestowed  on  a  farmer — the  seeing  the  new  and 
permanent  productiveness  of  his  land  caused  by  his 
own  labors  of  mind  and  body.  His  example,  too, 
we  hope  will  do  more  for  his  countymen,  than  have 
our  precepts  and  example  united.  For,  very  i'ew 
landholders  in  Sussex  have  yet  availed  properly  of 
the  marl  which  underlies  the  whole  county ;  and 
there  is  no  county  in  Virginia,  possessing  that 
natural  advantage,  which  is  less  indebted  to  our 
instruction,  or  that  has  heretofore  given  less  sup- 
port lo,  and  of  course  received   less  benefit  from, 


the  publication  of  the  Farmers'  Register.  Yet 
we  will  dare  to  assert  that  if  ihe  instruction  there 
oll'ered,  even  as  to  marling  alone,  had  been  avail- 
ed of,  that  the  agricultural  value  and  profits  of  the 
county  would  have  been  already  doubled,  and 
that  by  improvements  yielding  clear  gain  imme- 
diately and  permanently.  We  proceed  to  answer 
our  friend's  inquiries. 

No  precise  quantity  of  marl  can  be  correctly 
prescribed  as  a  general  rule.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  in  advance,  1st,  the  strength  and  character 
of  the  marl,  2nd,  the  texture  and  degree  of 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  3id,  the  treatment  to 
which  it  had  been,  and  is  designed  to  be  subjected 
in  cultivation.  Yet  with  these  three  data,  it  is- 
easy  lor  any  farmer  to  apply  a  proper  quantity  in 
every  possible  case.  The  more  clayey  and  still 
more  the  richer  the  land,  or  the  more  llill  of  vege- 
table matter,  and  the  poorer  the  marl,  the  heavier 
should  be  the  marling  ;  and  the  lighter  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  reverse  conditions — or  lo 
the  sandiness,  poverty  and  nakedness  of  the  land, 
and  the  richness  of  the  marl.  In  one  case,  100 
bushels  of  marl  may  be  as  much  as  is  profitable  or 
safe  lo  apf)ly;  and  in  another  it  would  be  both 
safe  and  profitable  to  give  800.  General  rules  to 
this  effect,  but  more  fully  stated,  are  given  at  page 
56  of  'Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,'  2nd  Edi- 
tion. 

We  have  never  attached  much  importance  to 
the  difference  of  laying  marl  on  the  grass  or  weeds, 
and  ploughing  under  lor  a  crop,  or  on  the  surfiice 
of  the  land  after  being  ploughed.  Each  mode 
has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
which  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  is  best  to 
consult  convenience  in  other  respects,  and  choose 
accordingly.  If  to  be  ploughed  under  with  the 
turf  or  weeds,  (and  mixed  by  the  tillage  of  the 
crop,)  marl  will  have  most  of  early  effect,  because 
of  its  being  in  contact  with  the  putrescent  matter,- 
and  of  their  reciprocal  and  beneficial  action  on 
each  other.  But  the  attendant  disadvantage  is, 
that,  i(  ploughed  under  with  a  good  fiirrow,  or 
even  five  inches  deep,  the  subsequent  tilkige  will 
not  serve  fully  to  bring  up  and  mix  the  marl  with 
the  soil,  without  which  (and  especially  if  lying 
beneath)  the  marl  is  of  very  little  effect.  If  cart- 
ed on  after  the  land  has  been  ploughed,  and  mix- 
ed by  the  subsequent  tillage,  the  mixture  will  be 
much  more  perfectly  made.  But  the  labor  of  cart- 
ing on  ploughed  land  is  greater,  and  the  operation 
is  of  course  hurtful,  by  making  the  ground  hard. 

But  the  ploughing  under  of  marl  is  worse  than 
labor  thrown  away,  unless  for  the  immediate  cul- 
tivation of  a  crop.  If  laid  on  land  a  year  or  more 
(as  may  sometimes  be  convenient)  before  the  field 
is  to  be  cultivated,  it  will  be  much  better  to  spread 
carefully,  and  leave  it  on  the  surface,  than  to 
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plough  it  under,  and  so  leave  it  to  stand.  Marl 
(or  lime)  jf  in  lumps  or  masses,  no  matter  how 
soCt,  vviil  be  of  no  use"  as  manure.  The  manure 
should  be  mixed  and  diffused  through  evey  part  of 
the  soil,  and  not  placed  deep  at  first. 

We  have  heard  belbre  of  the  value  and  opera- 
lion  of  the  machine  of  JMr.  George  Philips,  (of 
Petersburg,)  and  have  urged  its  ingenious  inven- 
tor to  serve  the  marling  interest  by  having  such 
machines  erected  for  his  own  profit.  But  though 
he  has  aided  and  given  the  necessary  instructions 
to  build  several,  which  have  served  their  purpose 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  difierent  proprie- 
tors, he  has  not  sought  (o  make  the  machine  an 
article  of  profit  to  himself,  and  thereby  to  make  it 
the  most  profitable  to  the  public.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  too,  he  has  not  even  wished  nor  thought 
■orprcveating  its  construction  by  others,  by  the  pro- 
tection of  a  patent  right.  If  we  could  have  ob- 
tained a  draught  and  description  of  the  machine, 
we  should  belbre  this,  have  published  them.  But 
we  have  not  seen  one,  and  have  formed  our  favo- 
rable opinion  merely  from  the  report  of  others. 
Whoever  desires  to  draw  marl  from  a  considera- 
ble depth,  or  from  wet  pits,  will  do  well  to  apply 
to  JMr.  Philips,  (at  Petersburg,)  (or  his  instruction, 
which  he  will  not  withhold,  even  if  he  may  not  find 
it  convenient  to  undertake  the  construction  desired. 

—Ed.  F.  R. 


I.ETTERS  FROM  A  YOUNG    FAUMER  TO  MR.  JA- 
MIESON. 

To  the  Conductor  of  the  Farmers^  3Iagazine. 

Sir:  Three  years  ago,  I  sent  you  a  series  of  let- 
ters from  a  young  farmer  to  his  father,  (^vide  Vol. 
8.  p.  84.  et  seqq.),  which,  I  understand,  met  with 
a  liivorable  reception.  Influenced  by  the  like  mo- 
tive as  then  guided  me,  namely,  to  disseminate 
practical  inlbrmation  concerning  rural  affairs,  I,  at 
this  time,  take  the  liberty  of  handing  you  some 
letters  from  the  young  farmer  to  his  quondam  pre- 
ceptor, written  after  a  farm  had  been  taken  on  his 
account,  wherein  a  picture,  tolerable  correct,  is 
fiirnished  of  the  several  articles  of  business  which 
usually  occur  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  a 
lease.  The  operations  formerly  detailed  were 
perhaps  executed  upon  a  scale  rather  too  large  to 
be  imitated  by  men  of  ordinary  capitals  ;  but  those 
to  be  now  described  merit  a  different  character, 
being  in  Ikct  an  exact  representation  of  what  daily 
occurs  in  every  quarter  of  the  country.  I  have  ar- 
ranged the  letters  into  lour  classes  as  formerly ; 
one  of  which  may,  if  you  please,  be  presented  in 
each  number  of  this  volume.  In  class  first,  the 
young  man  is  put  into  possession  of  his  farm.  In 
the  second,  the  ground  is  cultivated  and  laid  down 
for  his  first  crop.  In  the  third,  his  srass  and  tur- 
nip husbandry  is  described.  And  in  the  fourth,  his 
harvest-work,  &c.  is  fully  explained.  These  are 
the  leading  and  chief  subjects  discussed  in  each 
class,  though  digressions  are  often  made  '.o  other 
matters  naturally  occurring  in  the  course   of  the 


correspondence.  I  trust  the  whole  will  be  accept" 
able  to  your  readers  ;  and,  in  particular,  that  such 
of  them  as  are  entering  upon  rural  lile,  without 
having  acquired  knowledge  in  the  school  of  expe- 
rience, will,  in  several  respects,  be  thereby  benefit- 
ed. At  all  events,  the  correspondence  may  serve 
to  amuse,  if  it  does  not  prove  beneficial  to  the  rea- 
ders of  your  work  ,  and,  under  these  impressions, 
it  is  respectlully  submitted  to  their  impartial  con- 
sideration. I  am  yours,  &c. 

PHILO-GEORGICON. 


Class  1st. 

February  8th. — Having  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  mentioned  in 
my  last,  permit  me  to  crave  your  advice  with  re- 
gard to  my  future  conduct.  I  am  encouraged  to 
take  this  libertj',  by  a  remembrance  of  your  for- 
mer kindness,  and  also  by  an  impression  that  the 
firmest  dependence  may  at  all  times  be  placed  up- 
on your  prudence  and  judgment.  Do,  my  dear 
sir,  favor  me  with  your  assistance  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for,  if  I  once  go  wrong,  it  may  be  a  long 
while  before  I  go  right.  Listen  with  patience  to 
my  desultory  opinions  ;  and  examine  with  atten- 
tion the  crude  and  undigested  schemes  that  may  be 
presented.  Correct  me  when  wrong,  and  keep 
me  from  straying  into  the  paths  of  error.  Often 
have  you  told  me,  that  perfect  management  could 
only  be  learned  in  the  school  of  practice  ;  and  that 
a  long  attendance  was  necessary  before  the  ablest 
scholar  could  merit  the  character  of  a  good  agri- 
culturist. All  these  things  now  rush  upon  my 
mind  when  1  am  going  to  enter  into  rural  lile,  and 
urge  me  to  unbosom  myself  to  one  capable  of  af- 
fording the  aid  that  is  wanted.  Excuse  these  eg- 
otisms. Attribute  them  entirely  to  that  anxiety 
which  every  one  must,  less  or  more,  (eel  on  such 
an  occasion  ;  especially  if  without  confidence  in 
their  own  abilities. 

The  farm  I  have  taken  contains  three  hundred 
Scotch  acres,  divided  into  ci^ihteen  enclosures,  and 
pretty  well  situated,  both  as  to  obtaining  a  full 
supply  of  lime,  and  togood  markets,  where  produce 
ofail  sorts  may  be  readily  disposed  ofat  a  fair  price. 
The  soil  is  of  difierent  qualities  and  varieties  ;  one 
half  of  it  being  a  strong  deep  loam  approaching  to 
clay,  and  naturally  well  calculated  (or  the  culture 
of  beans  and  wheat ;  about  fifty  acres  are  of  thin 
clay,  capable  of  carrying  wheat  if  well  manured, 
but  apparently  unfit  lor  an  extensive  rotation  ;  and 
the  remainder  is  good  turnip  soil,  though  not  of  a 
gravelly  nature  ;  therefore,  able  to  carry  peas  and 
beans.  The  whole  farm  is  in  tolerable  good  order 
at  present,  having  been  preserved  in  shape  by  the 
former  tenant ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  not  permit- 
ted to  take  two  white  crops  in  succession  during 
the  last  five  years  of  his  lease; — a  regulation 
which,  so  iiir  as  I  know,  has  been  strictly  adhered 
to.  According  to  the  lease,  he  was  also  bound  to 
leave  one  sixth  ot  the  farm  in  grass  of  dillerciit  ages: 
and  the  like  quantity  uucroppcd,  as  a  turnip  or 
fallow  break  ;  which  prestations  are  complied  with. 
He  is  likewise  bound  to  leave  tlie  whole  dung  of 
the  penult  crop  u[)on  the  premises  for  the  use  of 
his  successor  ;  so,  !rom  these  iliiMg.'^,  you  will  see 
that  my  entry  cannot  be  considered  as  an  \m\l\- 
vorable  one.  For  the  dun;r.  and  the  land  that  is 
,  unrrnpped,  value    i^  In  hr  pnid    him,  according  as 
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the  same  shall  be  aaCermineh  b}^  neutral^  men.  of 
skill  aaJ  capacity  niulually  appointed.  The  con- 
dition  of  the  houses  and  leiices  is  also  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  neutral  men.  Here,  my  dear  sir,  allow 
me  to  request  that  you  would  act  as  my  arbiter  on 
this  occasion.  The  matters  to  be  deternuned  are 
ofsome  importance  to  me;  and  I  am  the  more 
anxious  to  have  my  interest  under  your  guidance, 
since  Ilearned  from  my  iather  that  heavy  losses, 
on  one  side  or  other,  are  ofien  euslamed,  when 
unqualified  persons  sit  in  judf^menf.  The  clause 
with  regard  to  tences  bears,  that  they  are  to  be 
capable^'of  keeping  in  cattle  and  sheep  ;  and  as  to 
houses,  that  they  are  to  be  in  good  habitablf^.  con- 
dition. To  me  these  terms  appear  loose  and  un- 
precise;  though,  to  persons  of  experience,  their 
meaning  may  not  be  doubtful. 

I  corne  now  to  the  rent  agreed  upon,  which  I  am 
fearful  may  be  too  higli  ;  but,  being  ofl'ered  under, 
the  express  sanction  of  my  lather,  nmst  be  reckon- 
ed as  not  higher  than  the  market  value  of  similar 
soils.  In  sliort,  the  rent  agreed  upon  is  one  thou- 
sand guineas,  or  three  pouiids  ten  shillings  per  acre, 
which  is  a  smart  one  especially  as  the  public  bur- 
dens, say  property-tax,  horse-tax,  window  lights, 
statute  labor,  &c.  must  be  added  ;  and  these  may 
be  computed  at  ninety  pounds,  or  six  shillings  per 
acre  more.  My  fether,  in  valuing  the  ftnn,  trus- 
ted much  to  the  goodness  of  its  condition,  and  the 
retrular  mode  of  cropping  exercised  for  several 
yeTirs  ;  and  assured  me,  that,  under  dillerent  cir- 
cumstances, his  estimate  would  have  been  curtail- 
ed considerably.  He  added,  that  he  has  known 
iarms  newly  taken,  where  one  year's  rent  could 
not  be  paid  out  of  two  crops  ;  whereas,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  rent  might  nearly  be  paid  at 
xhe  outset.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  an  importan!.  mat- 
ter ;  freeing  me  from  an  expensive  outlay  in  Uie 
first  instance,  which  in  lact,  would  operate  after- 
wards exactly  in  the  same  way  as  so  much  more 
rent.  I  wished  greatly  to  have  had  the  benefit  of 
your  advice  before  the  transaction  was  concluded  ; 
therefore,  felt  much  concern  when  I  learned  that 
your  other  engagements  prevented  us  from  obtain- 

miz  it.  ,  ,.  . 

Allow  me,  in  the  next  place,  to  solicit  your 
advice  concerning  the  most  suitable  rotations  o( 
cropping  for  the 'several  soils  described.  I  shall 
throw  out  my  crude  ideas  on  that  subject,  submit- 
lin"-  them  eaiirely  to  your  better  judgement. 

/r-.v.sf—Ou  the  strong  loam,  I  ain  inclined  to 
think  that  an  eight,  course  shift  may  be  most  pro- 
fitably Ibllovved,  especially,  as  that  soil  is  divided 
into  eight  enclosures,  some  of  them  more,  some  of 
them  less  than  twenty  acres,  which  would  cause 
the  arrangement  to  suit  well  when  o;rass  was  re- 
sorted to.  ^The  rotation  might  commence  with  a 
coinpleie  suinmer-lallow  ;  2.  go  on  with  wheat 
und  crrass  seeds;  3.  pasture;  4.  pasture  ;  5.  pas- 
ture r'3-  oats;  7.  beans ;  8.  wheat.  My  liither 
thinks,  as  the  land  is  well  enclosed,  and  profits 
tlom  grass  husbandry  on  the  increase,  that  the 
benefits  of  thi-^  rotation  may  exf.eed  those  to  be 
obtained  from  employing  the  plough  more  exten- 
sively ;  and  that  whilst  only  one  dungir>g  "-was 
required  during  the  rotation,  the  whole  crops  may 
be  ex[)ecled  good  from  the  vegettihle  manure  ac- 
cumulateil  dnring  the  three  years  blpas-tarage.    - 

,gn.,),i.l^{yii  the  thin  clays,  it  appears  cxpediejit 
to  exai'ci'^''  i^gerulff  rotation,  ptberwib-c  full  crops 
■cannot  be  cxpccKnl.     Say,  1.  suni'ncr  fi'low  with 


dung ;  2,  x^heat  and  seeds ;  3.  clover  and  rye- 
grass ;  4.  oats.  '  You  liave  often  told  me,  that 
grass  husbandry  did  not  pay  on  such  soils  afier  the 
first  year,  and  that  as  good  oats  were  got  after  one 
year's  grass  as  aller  three  years.  Satisfied  that 
these  sentiments  are  well  founded.  I  propose  that 
the  filty  acres  of  thin  clay  should  be  divided  into 
lour  breaks,  and  cropped  in  the  way  described.^ 
According  to  any  other  plan,  the  same  quantity  <A' 
produce  cannot  be  obtained  at  so  little  expense 
of  labour.  In  lact,  five,  or  at  the  most  six  plough- 
ings,  are  oni^^  required  during  the  whole  rotation. 
^Third—As  to  the  light  soils.  I  am  clear  that 
turni|)s  should  be  the  basis  of  any  rotation  that 
may  be  adopted.  This,  1  know,  will  gain  your 
approbation.  I  am  more  doubtful  about  the  after 
crops  ;  but  let  me  suppose  the  course  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  turnips;  2.  wheat  on  the  portion  of 
ground  cleared  by  the  first  of  March  ;  barley  on 
the  remainiler;  grass  seeds  to  be  sown  with  both  ; 
3.  clover  and  rye-grass,  either  to  be  used  in  soil- 
ing, or  nianuliictured  into  hay;  4.  oats ;  5.  peas 
an'd  beans  drilled  ;  6.  wheat.  There  being  one 
hundred  acres  of  light  soil,  this  gives  about  16| 
acres  for  each  break.  My  father  says  the  rotation 
is  a  iiood  one,  if  dung  can  be  administered  twice 
in  the  course  of  it  ;— a  point  which  cannot  be  as- 
certained at  the  present  moment. 

Now,  let  me  bring  the  crops  of  the  several  ro- 
tations into  one  view,  before  calling  your  attention 
to  the  number  of  men  and  horses  that  will  be  re- 
quired in  their  cultivation.  Upon  looking  back, 
it  appears  that  there  will  be  nearly  thirty-seven 
acres  of  wheat  upon  the  strong  loam  ;  twelve  and 
a  half  acres  upon  the  thin  clay;  and  twenty  acres 
upon  the  light  soils,  supposing  one  half  of  the 
turnip  break  cleared  in  time,  making,  in  all,  sev- 
enty-four and  a  half  acres  annually  under  wheat. 
The  extent  of  barley  ground  will  be  eight  acres 
and  a  half,  or  thereby ;  of  oats  about  Ibriy-eight 
acres  ;  of  beans  and  peas  about  thirty-five  acres, 
of  turnips  nearly  seventeen  acres,  besides  thirty- 
two  acres  of  plain  summer-liillow.  The  total 
number  of  acres,  therefore,  under  the  plough  in 
one  season,  according  to  these  rotations,  is  two 
hundred  and  fifteen;  whereof  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  will  carry  white  corn  crops,  and  fifty- 
two  beans,  peas  arid  turnips;  whilst  eighty-five 
acres  are  in  grass  of  different  ages  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  farm,  viz,  thirty-two  acres,  under 
the  radical  preparatory  process  of  summer-fallow. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  the  above  sketch  is  not 
far  amiss,  especially  as  it  includes  the  cropping  of 
various  soils,  whose  properties  are  so  dissimilar, 
as  to  render  what  may  be  called  good  manage- 
ment upon  one  of  them  altogether  inexpedient  up- 
on the  others. 

Do  you  think  five  ploughs  and  ten  horses  will 
be  quite  sullicient  lor  carrying  on  the  work  I  have 
chalked  out  7  Or  would  you  consider  six  to  be  ne- 
cessary? To  save  a  plough  in  these  times,  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  save  one  hundred  guineas;  though 
i  am-Well  aware,  if  the  strength  kept  is  below  the 
wouk  to  be  executed,  that  every  saving  in  the 
first  instance  will  ultimately  turn  out  a  real  loss  to 
the  person  who  attempts  it.  Still,  as  1  remember 
llrat  a  i)lough  with  vou  cultivated  more  acres  than 
Mumvmeniiohed,  and, know  that  an  extensive, 
farmer  in  this  neisfhborhood,  whose  farm  is  chief- 
ly composed  of  loam  and  clay  soils,  had  last  season  . 
330  iu'rcd  under  grain  crops,  whilst  his  strength 
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did  not  exceed  (en  ploughs  ; — I  say,  when  I  reflect 
upon  ihese  circumstancep,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
five  plouizhs  will  be  insufficient  l()r  working  the 
farm  liiai  I  have  undertaken.  If  I  entertain  any 
doubts,  it  itJ  with  regard  lo  the  suiiitner  work  ;  be- 
cause a  defect  in  any  part  of  what  may  be  called 
(he  radical  |)roce.~ses,  is  lelt  during  the  whole  of 
the  rotation,  ofwhich  they  form  the  basis.  But, 
as  a  supernumerary  horse  may  be  uselul,  and 
serve  to  keep  labor  agoinij  when  a  casualty  occurs, 
I  can,  with  such  an  auxiliary,  get  on  with  horse- 
hoeing  the  drilled  crops  ;  at  least,  that  necessary 
work  may  thereby  be  considerably  assisted.  Be- 
sides, as  my  spring  work  will  not  be  extensive, 
the  turnip  and  naked  iiillows  can  be  earlier  pre- 
pared than  otherwisewoald  be  practicable.  Little 
more  labor  will  be  requiretl  for  the  turnip  break, 
than  formerly  allotted  to  the  same  extent  of  barley 
around;  and,  by  performing  that  labor  at  an  ear- 
ly period,  the  work  of  the  season  will  be  thereby 
greatly  advanced. 

I  have  engaged  five  married  servants  as  plough- 
men, and  two  as  laborers  at  odd  work.  Each  of 
them  is  to  get  12  bolls  of  oats,  3  bolls  of  barley, 
and  2  bolls  of  peas,  with  maintenance  for  a  cow 
through  the  year ;  the  carnage  of  what  coals  are 
wanted,  land  for  sowing  a  peck  of  lintseed,  and 
land  for  planting  potatoes  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth 
of  an  acre.  The  servant  who  is  to  sow  the  corn, 
gets  also  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  and  if  he  continues  with 
me  till  next  year,  he  is  to  receive  half  a  boll  of 
wheat,  or  the  value  of  it,  lor  stacking  the  crop  : 
the  whole  are  lo  have  maintenance  in  harvest. 
But  as  I  will  not  have  any  harvest  work  lor  this 
year,  it  is  stipulated  that  each  man  is  to  receive 
3  firlots  of  oat  meal  in  lieu   of  his    maintenance. 

The  lallow  and  turnip  break  left  by  my  prede- 
cessor, iTot  one  ploughing  from  him,  according  to 
the  lease,  Ibr  which  he  is  lo  receive  payment.  1 
am  endeavoring  lo  engage  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  cross-plough  the  part  intended  for  tur- 
nips, as  soon  as  the  weather  permits;  and  will 
also  try  to  get  the  plain  fallows  cross-ploughed  as 
early  as  possible.  Upon  inspecting  the  fields  di- 
ligently, my  father  is  of  opinion,  that  no  more 
than  12  acres  can  this  season,  with  propriety,  be 
under  turnip  crop,  there  being  a  hazard  that  the 
wround  would  not  in  time  be  suitably  prepared.  I 
have  offered  12s.  per  acre  for  the  first  and  second 
furrows,  and  2s.  per  acre  for  each  close  double  time 
of  harrowing;  and  am  in  hopes  these  offers  will 
be  accepted.  The  rest  of  the  work  may  be  delay- 
ed till  1  am  in  possession.  Advise  me  what  sort 
of  stock  will  be  most  eligible  for  the  grass  land  at 
Whitsundy.  Very  likely,  as  there  are  no  restric- 
tions upon  my  predecessor  in  thai  respect,  it  will 
at  that  time  be  eaten  down  to  the  roots  ;  therefore, 
to  close  up  the  fields  for  a  month  may  be  a  pru- 
dent measure.  Ten  acres  of  the  grass  land  were 
seeded  last  year,  and  are  not  to  be  touched  by  my 
predecessor;  so  I  will  not  be  scarce  of  horse  fooil 
at  entry  ;  but  there  is  no  restriction  with  respect 
to  the  remainder. 

I  have  given  directions  to  a  neiorhboring  trades- 
man 10  make  ploughs,  cans,  harrows,  &c.  for  me, 
all  of  the  best  quality.  With  regard  to  the  plough 
horses,  my  father  is  clear  that  it  will  be  best  to 
purchase  them  at  the  fountain  head,  i.  e.  at  the 
West-country  market ;  though  he  says  we  may 
look  at  any  roups  at  the  time  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  see  if  any  are  there  to  be  procured.  In  all  theso 
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matters  I  shall  be  directed  by  my  father.  His  advice 
shall  never  be  disreir.irded  ;  nor  will  I  atanytimeact 
contrary  to  his  sentiments,  lie  knows  business, 
and  I  am  only  beginning  to  learn  it  ;  ihouHh, 
with  assistance  from  hini  and  my  quondam  pre- 
ceptor, I  may  in  time  be  able  lo  render  similar  aid 
to  other  people. 

Upon  looking  over  what  is  said,  I  find  the 
thrashing  machine  on  the  premises  has  not  been 
notici  d.  The  machine  is  a  good  one.  and  in  a 
complete  slate  of  repair;  therefore  I  have  offered 
to  lake  it  at  the  valuation  of  the  celel)rated  Mr. 
Meikle  ;  a  person  to  whom  airriculture  is  undoubt- 
eilly  under  the  greatest  obligations.  My  preJeces- 
soragreed  lotliis  proposal  ai  once  ;  addingihal,lroni 
his  personal  knowledge  oI'Mr.  Meikle,  he  was  sure 
the  business  was  in  good  hands.  Yon  are  also  well 
acquainted  with  thai  mgenious  mechanic;  there- 
fore I  inform  you,  with  pleasure,  that  a  subscription 
has  been  lately  opened  in  Ins  behalf,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Sir  John  Sincair,  Barl.,  a  genileman  well 
known  to  you,  which  promises  to  secure  a  suitable 
reward  lor  the  inventor  of  ihe  thrashing  machine, 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  that  remain  in  an 
unprovided  state.  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  en- 
closing one  of  the  subscription-papers;  confident 
that  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  fill  it  np  in 
your  neighborhood,  so  as  the  last  days  of  a  vene- 
rable and  good  man  may  be  rendered  comlbrlable 
and  airreeable. 

March  16. — So  we  cannot  have  your  aid  in  set- 
tling matters  with  my  predecessor.  Surely,  my 
dear  sir,  more  than  ordinary  delicacy  is  It'll,  other- 
wise you  would  nol  decline  ac'ing  as  arbiter  on 
my  behalf,  lor  no  better  reason  than  that  I  resided 
twelve  months  under  your  protection.  The  obli- 
gation then  conferred  was  on  your  side,  not  on 
mine  ;  and  furnishes  no  cause  Ibr  supposing  that 
the  strictest  impartiality  would  not  be  exercised, 
when  the  duties  of  an  arbiter  were  to  be  dischar- 
ged. However,  I  am  obliged  to  you  Ibr  recom- 
mending another  person  for  that  olTice.  and  shall 
without  loss  of  time  wait  upon  him,  and  request 
his  assistance. 

jlpril  16. — Grass-seeds  were  sown  a  {'ew  days 
ago  amongst  all  the  fallow  wheal  upon  the  farm;  and 
I  gave  personal  attention  not  only  lo  the  sowing 
of  the  seeds,  but  also  to  the  harrowing  process, 
during  its  whole  continuance.  My  Hither,  when 
I  went  lo  get  that  business  executed,  said  to  me, 
''George,  remember  to  have  the  seeds  well  cover- 
ed, otherwise  an  imperliict  appearance  of  plants 
may  be  expected.  1  never  saw  a  headland  where 
the  seeds  did  not  vegetate  well,  owing  entirely  to 
the  extra  harrowing  which  that  part  of  the  field 
received  ;  whereas,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  other 
parts,  even  of  the  .same  field,  imperliictly  planted 
from  a  want  of  sufficient  harrowing."  Prompted 
by  these  suggestions,  i  lock  care  that  a  close  dou- 
ble lime  was  given  to  every  ridge;  and  insisted 
that  the  harrows  should  be  driven  smartly  along, 
so  as  the  llill  etFects  of  the  teeth,  in  loosening  the 
surface,  and  covering  the  seeds,  might  be  obtained. 
We  sowed  40  acres,  part  with  red  clover  and 
rye-grass,  Ibr  soiling;  and  the  remainder  with 
white,  red  and  yellow  clover  and  rye-grass,  for 
pasturage.  A  greater  quantity  of  seed  were  giv- 
en in  the  last  than  in  the  first  instance. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  you  recommended  me, 
undertook  at  once  to  act  as  arbiter  in  settling  the 
several  matters  betwixt  me  and  my  predecessor. 
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He  seems  to  be  peifectly  up  to  a  business  of  that 
kind  ;  for  when  1  wuited  upon  liim  with  a  copy  of 
the  submission,  lie   immediately  said,   tliar,    with 
the   genilemnn  appointed   on    ihe  oiher  side,  he 
would  undertake  todelermine  therespeciive  claims 
in   lour  or    five   hours.     Surprised    at   this   rapid, 
mode  of  procedure,   and   knowing  of  some   pub- 
raissions  which  had  been  carried  on  dedie  in  diem, 
1   ventured   to   hint,   that  longer  time   might  be 
necessary,  to  do  justice   to   the   panics.     '•  Oh," 
said  he,   in   an  easy  way,  "  I  can  readily  explain 
the   cause   of  the    delay   which   you    allude   to. 
Those  who   were   acting  did  not  know  the  busi- 
ness entrusted   to   their  decision,   and   of  course 
hailed   at   every   step.     People   acquainted    with 
such  matters  get  more   cleverly  Ibrward,   especi- 
ally if  they  have  been  often  employed.     In  short, 
I    pledge    myself  that   a   decreet  shall    be   pro- 
nounced, at  one  sitting,  upon   every  article  in  the 
submission  shown  me.     Nay,  I   tell  you  plainly 
and  candidly,  that  I  have  been  engaged  in   more 
complicated  submissions  than  yours,  and  spent  less 
time  in  discussing  them  than  what   I  have  men- 
tioned."  Believe  me, had  not  the  gentleman  been  of 
your  recommendation,!  should   have  leltsome  ap- 
prehensions about  the  issue  of  the  submission;  but, 
recommended  by  you, every  apprehension  vanishes. 
JiJay  3. — The   turnip  break    is  cross-ploughed, 
and  will  ne.xt  week  be  harrowed,  rolled,  reharrow- 
ed  and   hand-gathered;  after   which,  the   person, 
employed  will   give  it  a   third   i'urrow  ;  in   which 
state  it  must  remain  till  I  enter  to  pos.-^ession  of  the 
farm.    I  have  talked  to  him  about  cross-ploughing 
the  plain  fallow,  and  offered  14s.  per  acre  if  he  will 
plough  it  nine  inches  deep.     He  does   not  seem 
averse  to   the  offer,  provided   he  can  get  on  with 
his  own  business,  which,  he   alleges,  has   rather 
fallen  behind  during  the  time  he  has  been  enuaijod 
with  the  turnip  land.     If  he  declines,  I  shall  look 
out  for  some  other   person,  being  sensible  ol"  the 
great  importance  ofsiirring  the  li\llows  at  an  early 
period.     The  dung  on  the  farm   appearini;   to  be 
imperfectly  made,  I   proposed   to   my  predecessor 
to  have  it  removed  from  thecourtine,  orlarm-yard, 
60  as  it  may  be  properly  piled   up  and   mixed  to- 
gether; and  offered  to  provide  fillera,  if  he  will  fur- 
nish horses   and  cans.     In  fact,  a   removal    is  lor 
both  our  interests,     'i'o  him  it  must   prove  benefi- 
cial, because  the  dung  cannot  be  accurately  mea- 
sured in  its  present  situation:  and  to  me  the  remo- 
val  must   be   advantaueous,  because,  without   it, 
the  dung  can  neither  be   properly  rotted    nor  fer- 
mented.    He  has  agreed  to  the  proposal ;  and  the 
removal  is  to  commence  on   JMonday,  when  all 
hands  will  be  employed. 

May  27. — I  have  now  entered  to  possession  ol 
the  farm  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  grass  and  lidlow 
land,  and  the  dwelling-house,  cottages  and  stables. 
My  situation,  at  present,  is  certainly  not  a  com- 
fortable one  ;  but  in  a  few  weeks,  I  hope  matters 
will  be  suitably  arranged.  I  purchased  four  hor- 
ses at  some  roups  in  the  neighborhood,  and  en- 
tered ihem  this  day  to  harrowing  the  turnip  break, 
so  as  it  might  be  prepared  for  a  fourth  furrow.  1 
mean  to  set  out  for  Glasgow  fair  to-morrow,  to 
purchase  six  other  horses;  and  next  week  the 
submission  betwixt  my  predecessor  and  me  is  to 
be  discussed.  You  therelbre  see  that  I  will  not 
ne  idle  for  some  time.  My  father  and  another 
friend  mean  to  accompany  me  to  Glasgow  ;  and 
Sifter  our  return,  you  shall  hear  from  me.     Indeed, 


I  haVe  already  received  so  much  benefit  from 
your  inetructions,  that  I  would  be  callous  to  my 
own  interest,  were  I  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of 
seeking  infijrmatioii  at  a  source  whence  the  igno- 
rant may  always  be  supplied  without  lee  or  re- 
ward. Yours,  &c. 

Class  II. 

June  ^. — Upon  my  return  from  Glasgow  market, 
where  I  had  gone  with  my  father  and  another 
friend  to  purchase  horses,  I  was  happy  to  find  a 
letter  from  you  on  my  table  ;  more  so,  as  the  con- 
tents showed  that  you  still  reiained  the  same  par- 
tiality and  kindness  in  my  favor,  as  the  tenor  of 
your  behaviour,  since  I  had  the  good  luck  of  being 
conimitied  to  your  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment, had  constantly  evidenced.  Allow  me,  my 
dear  sir,  to  thank  you  sincerely  (or  so  many  kind 
and  affectionate  advices.  I  shall  treasure  them 
up  in  my  mind,  and  endeavor  to  exemplify  the 
force  of  them  in  my  daily  conduct.  Prudence 
and  integrity  are  certainly  qualities  of  the  first  im- 
portance. These  qualities  you  warmly  recom- 
mend, as  tending  to  compensate  for  many  imper- 
leciions.  Though  I  may  be  two  young  to  have 
full  possession  of  the  first,  yet  I  hope  the  last  has 
never  been  disregarded.  Indeed,  upon  these  two 
qualities,  the  real  character  of  every  man  depends. 
Without  the  first,  he  is  a  fool  ;  wiihout  the  latter, 
he  viay  be  a  rogue  ; — but,  guided  by  both  qualities, 
his  actions  must  necessarily  tend  to  promote  his 
own  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  society. 

But,  to  come  to  rural  matters. — I  am  highly  gra- 
tified by  the  approbation  you  are  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  the  rotations  of  cropping  submitted  to  your 
consideration  in  one  of  my  former  letters.  In  par- 
ticular, I  am  well  pleased  that  my  father's  observa- 
tions concerning  the  increased  and  increasing  ben- 
efits fiom  grass-husbandry, are  thoutrht  worthy  ofso 
much  coramenduiion.  He  has  been  a  kind  parent  all 
along, — therefore  merits  from  me  not  onl}'  profound 
respect,  but  also  implicit  obedience  on  all  occasions. 
You  justly  remark,  that  the  advantages  of  grass- 
husbandry  will  increase  in  direct  proportion  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  because  the  general 
taste  of  mankind  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  butcher 
meat.  This,  my  father  says,  is  a  sound  remark, 
being  justified  by  the  experience  of  many  years. 
He  adds,  when  he  commenced  fiirming,  that  a 
beast  or  two  of  thirty  stones  each,  with  a  few 
half-fed  sheep,  (ully  supplied  the  weekly  demand 
of  the  neitrhhoring  borough  ;  but  that  now  when 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  so  greatly  increased, 
twenty  or  thirty  beasts,  and  these  of  (jreater  weights 
wi!h  a  considerable  number  of  well  fed  sheep,  are 
required  to  supply  the  consumpt  of  the  inhabitants 
for  the  like  period.  Indeed,  should  the  wealth  of 
the  country  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow 
the  lower  ranks  one  meal  of  butcher  meat  per  day, 
there  is  no  saying  to  wliat  length  grass-husban- 
dry may  be  carried.  In  my  humble  opinion,  how- 
ever, it  should  always  be  connected  with  corn- 
husbandry,  and  never  exercised  in  an  exclusive 
way,  as  customary  in  many  parts  of  this  neighbor- 
ing kingdom. 

We  purchased  six  cood  horses  at  Glasofow  mar- 
ket, none  of  ihem  above  six  years  ofatje-j  the  av- 
erage price  of  which  amounted  to  fifty-five  guineas 
or  thereby.  In  point  of  expense,  a  good  horse 
may  be  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper  maintained,  than 
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a  bad  one ;  therefore,  the  work  of  the  (rood  horse 
beiiif^  of  much  greater  value,  it  is  lor  the  interest 
of  e\^ery  farmer  that  the  workinfr  stock  shouki  he 
fresh,  stronf^,  and  capable  of  per/orming  the  labor 
lor  which  they  are  intended.  If  horses  are  weak 
and  feeble,  work,  ploughing  especially,  cannot  be 
suitably  executed;  of  course,  either  less  ground 
is  turned  over,  or  a  shallower  I'urrow  taken,  which 
is  almost  the  greatest  evil  which  can  befid  an 
arable  farmer.  Indeed,  if  a  weak  horse  requires 
as  much  corn  and  hay  as  a  good  oiie,  common 
•sense  inculcates  the  utilily  of  providing  animals  of 
the  best  qualiiy.  My  lather  has  always  been  very 
particular  in  these  matters;  and,  I  'rust,  has  fur- 
nished me  with  a  slock  of  horses  capable  of  execu- 
ting every  branch  of  rural  labor  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner. 

The  submission  betwixt  my  predecessor  and 
me,  has  been  signed  this  day  ;  and  the  arbiters  are 
to  proceed  in  discussing  it  to-morrow.  They  have 
chosen  an  oversman  and  a  clerk,  and  summoned 
six  witnesses,  actual  tradesmen,  whom  they  mean 
to  examine  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
houses  and  fences.  I  understand  this  is  their  usual 
mode  of  proceedins";  and  must  acknowledge  it 
seems  well  calculated  to  expiscate  the  truth.  In 
that  way,  they  have  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
tradesmen's  experience,  without  delegating  any 
part  of  the  power  wiih  which  they  are  entrusted. 
In  short,  arbiters  acting  in  this  manner,  may  ex- 
amine as  many  witnesses  as  they  please,  with  re- 
gard to  any  particular  fact  or  ci^xnmstance  sub- 
mitted to  them  ;  while  the  power  of  determining 
or  judging  upon  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  is  still 
reserved  in  their  own  hands.  I  now  begin  to  dis- 
cern, that  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  recommend- 
ed me  was  not  wrong  in  affirming,  that  many  arbi- 
trations were  kept  up  and  delayed,  because  those 
employed  did  not  know  how  to  carry  them  into 
execution  ;  and  shall  in  my  next  fully  explain  the 
proceedings  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  judge 
of  the  various  matters  betwixt  my  predecessor  and 
me.  I  expect  my  father  this  evening  ;  and  shall 
Jeave  the  agency  of  my  claims  solely  to  his  gui- 
dance and  discretion. 

June  12. — Since  the  meeting  of  our  arbiters,  I 
have  been  so  busily  employed,  as  not  to  find  lei- 
sure for  transmitting,  at  an  earlier  period,  a  detail- 
ed account  of  their  proceedings.  Such  an  account 
may  be  useless  to  you,  who  have  so  ofien  been 
employed  as  an  arbiter;  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  learn,  that  the  whole  business  was 
speedily  finished  ;  and,  what  is  better,  that  it  was 
finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parlies. 

When  the  arbiters  and  oversman  met,  I  was 
called,  as  incon)ing  tenant,  before  them,  and  de- 
sired to  state  n)y  claims  against  the  outgoing  ten- 
ant. My  faiher,  from  a  written  paper  in  his  hand, 
then  stated  the  claims,  namely,  repairs  of  liouses 
and  fences  ;  and  expressed  his  desire  that  it  should 
be  formally  ascertained,  whether  the  full  quantity 
of  grass  land  and  summer  fallow  was  left  upon  the 
farm,  and  whether  the  clauses  which  respected 
management  and  cropping  had  been  regularly 
implemented.  The  arbiters  then  called  for  my 
predecessor,  and  read  over  to  him  what  had  been 
urged  by  my  faiher  in  behalf  of  the  incoming 
tenant.  To  this  it  was  replied  by  my  predecessor, 
that  he  believed  some  repairs  were  necessary  upon 
fhe  houses  and  fences,  the  value  of  which  repairs 
he  was  willing  to  pay;  and  Ihat,  with  regard  to 


the  other  prestations  upon  him,  they  were  faithful- 
ly implemented.  Moreover,  he  slated  his  claims 
against  me,  as  incoming  tenant,  for  the  value  of 
the  land  uncropped  this  season  ;  of  the  ploughing 
given  to  it ;  and  of  ihe  whole  dung  upon  the  pre- 
mises. A  minute  of  these  matters  having  been 
made,  the  witnesses  summoned  were  directed  to 
e.xandne  the  houses,  and  ascertain  whether  they 
were  in  the  slate  and  condiiion  prescribed  by  the 
lease.  Immediately  thereafter,  Ihe  arbiters  and 
oversman  inspected  ihelt^nces,  marking  in  writing, 
as  they  went  along,  the  deficiences  which  appear- 
ed. They  then  desired  the  outgoing  tenant  to 
lead  a  proof  that  the  farm  was  cropped,  for  three 
years  back,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  lease; 
which  he  having  done  to  their  satisfaction,  the 
witnesses  sent  to  examine  the  houses  were  called  ; 
and  being  interrogated  upon  oalli,  deponed  respec- 
ting the  repairs  that  were  required.  The  dung- 
hills were  afterwards  measured  ;  and,  before  din- 
ner, a  decreet- arbitral  was  scrolled,  and  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  upon  stampt-paper.  The  substance 
of  which  is  as  follows  : 

The  arbiters  and  oversman  find,  that  the  sum  of 
forty-five  pounds  thirteen  shdlings  and  eightpence 
sterling  will  be  required   to  put  the   houses  upon 

the  farm  of in  the  condition   prescribed    by 

the  lease.  Find  that  the  sum  of  eighty-three 
pounds  nine  shillings  and  three  pence  sterling  will 
be  required  to  put  the  fences  and  gates  upon  the 
said  farm  in  the  like  condition;  whicfi  sums, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds 
two  shillings  and  elevenpence  sterling,  tliey  decern 
and  ordain  to  be  paid,  by  the  outgoing  to  the  in- 
coming tenant,  at  Lammas  first  to  come,  with  legal 
interest  from  that  date,  in  case  of  non-payment. 
Find  it  established,  that  the  full  quaniity  of  grass- 
land and  summer-fallow,  mentioned  in  the  tack, 
has  been  left  upon  the  farm  ;  and  also,  that  the 
said  farm  has  been  managed  and  cropped,  accor- 
ding to  the  rules  and  obligations  of  the  tack; 
therefore,  decern  accordingly.  Find,  that  the 
value  of  the  land  left  uncropped  this  year  as  a  tur- 
nip or  fiillow-break,  at  the  rale  of  three  pounds 
ten  shillings  per  acre,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  ;  which  sum,  they  decern  and  ordain 
to  be  paid,  by  the  incoming  to  the  outgoing  ten- 
ant, at  Whitsunday  next,  with  interest  from  that 
date,  in  case  of  non-payment.  Find  the  value  o 
one  furrow  given  to  the  said  fallow  to  be  twelvef 
shillings  per  acre  ;  and  that  the  amount  of  the  same 
is  thirty  pounds  sterling.  Find,  that  thequantity  of 
dung  left  upon  the  farm,  and  produced  from  the 
penult  crop,  is  nine  hundred  and  forty  cubic  yards, 
but,  in  respect  the  outgoing  tenant  could  not  reap 
more  than  one  year's  benefit  from  that  dung,  find 
him  only  entitled  to  be  paid  for  it  as  a  cottar. 
Find,  therelbre,  Ihe  value  of  the  dung,  at  the  rate 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  cubic  yard,  to  be 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings  ; 
which  two  sums  oflhirty  pounds  and  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings,  amounting, 
in  all,  to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  ten 
shillings  sterling  thev  decern  and  ordain  to  be  paid 
by  the  incoming  to  be  outgoing  tenant,  at  the  term 
of  Lammas  next,  with  interest  from  that  date,  in 
case  of  non-payment,  &c.  &c. 

Thus,  a  business  is  settled,  which  gave  me  at 
first  some  uneasiness.  The  whole  expenses  there- 
of amounted  exactly  to  ten  guineas,  the  arbiter© 
having  declined  receiving  any  payment  for  the!? 
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trouble.  They  ordered  six  guineas  to  be  paid  to  i 
the  gentleman  who  acted  as  their  clerk,  for  siaiups,  | 
and  writing  the  submiss-ion  ;  and.  award  ot|e  ( 
^'tiinoa  10  a  landmeasurer  who  ascertained  thej 
qiianiiiy  "I  dung;  ami  iiaif  a  guinea  each  to  six 
tradesmen  sumnioiied  as  asset^t<ors  ;  which  sums  , 
were  paid  by  my  predcce&sor  and.iiie  in  efjual  I 
prop  iriions,  Alier  business  was  des|)atclied,  the 
ailiilcrs  anti  oversinan  did  me  the  liwor  oi"  taking 
a  share  ol"  dinner  aionsril  wiih  my  Hither  and  the 
outgoing  tenant,  togeihcr  with  the  clerk  and 
landmeasnrer.  I  find  the  laiier  lo  he  a  decent 
and  discreet  man,  an  excellent  figurer,  and  one 
who  understands  mensuration  in  all  its  parts.  On 
these  accounts  I  mean  to  give  him  all  the  counte- 
nance and  employment  in  luy  power.  We  spent 
the  alicrnooii  agreeably,  and  did  not  Ibrget  to 
drink  your  health.  My  predecessor  behaved  very 
handsomely  through  the  whole  arrangement. 
In  short,  without  showing  the  least  ill-will  or  spite 
to  me,  becau.se  I  am  his  successor,  he  has,  h'om 
first  to  last,  acted  like  a  gentleman,  and  as  one 
who  knows  the  world.  He  has  never  ostentalious- 
Iv  prolessed  lo  serve  me  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  as  seldom  thrown  cold  water  on  any  part  of 
my  proceedings.  1  am  so  nmch  satisfied  that  good 
agreement  betwixt  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants 
is  for  their  mutual  advantage,  that  1  mean  to  meet 
him  more  than  hall-way  in  every  matter  which 
may  occur,  till  his  crop  is  harvested  and  marketed. 
In  these  processes,  it  is  in  luy  power  to  serve  him 
materially. 

'I'he  turnip  field  is  now  ready  for  sowing,  hav- 
ing  received    five   plouuhings,    (he    lust    across, 
(which  my  fitherstreimously  recommended  as  the 
best   method   preparatory  lo   Ibrming   the   drills), 
with  repeated  harruwings  ami  roldng^-.     It  is  per- 
i'ectW  clean,  and  completely  pulverized  ;  but  lam 
alVaid  that  liramlinir  sap  may  be  scanty,  (I'om  the 
severe  droughi  which  has  lor  some  weeks  prevail- 
ed.    I  should  have  mentioned  that   one  Iburlh  of 
the  field    was  sown  last  week  with  ruta  baga  and 
yeilow  turnips,  havuiir, /jer  liivor  ol"  my  predeces- 
sor, nbuiined  as   nmch  dun<i  as   was   required   to 
supply  that  part  of  the  field,  though   the  arbiters 
had  neiiher  valued  nor  measured  it.    The  number 
of  cart  loads  drove  out  were  ascertained  ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  each  can  load  should  be  consider- 
ed as  containing  one  and  three  quarter  cubic  yards, 
and  paid  lor  accordingly.     This  is  one  instance  ol 
the  benefit  which  may  be  done,  by  an  outgoing  to 
an  iuconnng  tenant;  for,  assuredly,  had   my  pre- 
decessor drawn  cross,  I  could  not  have  got  either 
ruta  baL''a  or  yellow  turnips  sown  in  proper  season. 
My  lather  is  a  great  advocate   lor  yellow  turnips, 
eaying,  they  possess  all  the  (]ualiues  of  rula  baija, 
and  are  much  easier  produced.   He  seems  to  think, 
that  a  full  crop  of  ruta  bagu  c;m  oidy  be  obtained 
from  ground,  either  naturally  of  very  fine  quality, 
or   which  has   received   a   large  supply  of  dung. 
The  advantages  of  ruta    baga  are,    resistance   lo 
the  sevierest  frost,  and  supplying  Ibod  lor  cattle  and 
sheep,  alier  common   turiups   are  consumed,  and 
till  the  grass  season  arrives.     Similar  advaniaires, 
my  father  says,  may  be  procured  from  yeilow  tur- 
nips upon  interior  soils,  and  with   less  exi)enditure 
of  manure.     These  matters,  I    hope,  ere   long,  to 
be  able  to  speak  upon,  Irom  practical   experience. 
Though  ihe  uliTiost  care  has  been  takeii  to  feed 
the  horses  well,  and  not  to  push  them,  too  last,  I 
find  those  bouiiht  at  Glasgow  are  rather  getting 


into  a  backward  state,  being  duller  in  the  eye, 
drier  on  the  skin,  and  not  lt;eling  so  plump^  and 
mellow  as  when  they  were  purchased.  The 
horses  bought  at  country  roups  have  not  liillen  ofi'in 
rhe  least,  though  equal  work  tiiid  ireaimeut  has 
been  given  the  whole  stock.  Shall  i  attribute  the 
difierence  of  condition  lo  the  west  country  horses 
no!  being  Ibrmerly  kept  upon  the  same  sort  of  food 
as  given  to  them  here  ;  or  nmst  I  suppose,  that, 
ai  home,  they  were  gently  worked,  and  not  used 
to  nine  liours  per  day  in  plough  and  iiarrow,  as 
has  regularly  been  the  case  (Sundays  excepted) 
since  they  were  purchased'?  Each  ol'  them  have 
got  nearly  one  third  of  a  firlot,  or  twenty-one 
pounds  weight,  of  good  potato  oats,  and  one  and  a 
half  Scots  stones,  or  thiriy-three  pounds  weight, 
avoirdupois,  of  hay  every  day  since  they  came  into 
my  custody.  I  purchased  the  oats  at  28s.  per  boll, 
and  the  hay  at  one  shilling  per  stone ;  so,  of  course, 
the  expense  of  their  maintenance  has  not  been  less 
than  lour  shillings  per  horse  per  day.  1  have  now 
begun  to  give  ihcTi  cutting  grass  instead  of  hay, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  with- 
draw any  part  of  the  corn  till  ihesovving  of  turnips 
is  concluded. 

My  establishment  (perhaps  the  term  is  an  im- 
proper one,  when  applied  to  the  servants  of  a 
larmer,  though  used  m  a  pamphlet  lately  publish- 
ed) consists  of  my  sister,  who  has  kindly  underta- 
ken to  manage  the  house  till  a  better  manager 
can  be  procured,  a  maid-servant,  and  a  boy  to 
clean  my  sadtlle-horse,  and  [lerlbrm  odd  jobs. 
The  plouahmen  and  laborers  are  married  men  ; 
and  all  of  i hem  have  behaved  steadily  and  decently 
since  they  entered  to  my  service.  They  leave  the 
stable  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  gene- 
rally is  half-past  len  o'clock  belbre  they  return; 
as  my  orders  like  your's,  are,  that  the  yokincr  is  to 
commence  when  they  put  the  plough  in  ujotion, 
not  when  they  go  out  ol'  ihe  stable-doors.  In  the 
aliernoon,  they  leave  the  stable  al)out  twenty 
minuies  belbre  two  o'clock,  and  go  four  hours  al- 
ter the  plough  is  set  to  work.  Now,  when  the 
horses  receive  grass,  the  ploughmen  have  to  bring 
it  liom  the  field  bet  wixt  yokings,  it  being  cut  and 
tied  in  bunches  by  one  of  the  laborers,  which,  as 
you  often  told  me,  are  most  saving  operations. 
in  fiict,  where  such  management  is  neglected,  a 
great  waste  and  an  irregular  supply  aie  the  ne- 
cessary concomitants,  though,  where  attended  to, 
the  horses  are  supplied  in  a  regular  and  economical 
manner. 

June  Yith. — The  sowing  of  turnips  is  now  finish- 
ed, and  fine  dry  weather  was  enjoyed  during  the 
whole  of  the  process.  1  could  not,  like  you,  carry 
on  the  forming  of  drills,  dunging  the  ground,  split- 
ting the  drills,  and  runnin<r  ilie  seed-machine,  all 
at  one  time ;  but  I  diil  the  best  in  my  power  which 
circumstances  would  permit :  I  formed  a  conside- 
rable number  of  the  drills  beforehand,  em[)loying 
three  carts  in  driving  out  the  dung,  two  ploughs 
coverinjf  it  in  as  fi\st  as  it  was  spread,  while,  with 
an  odd  horse,  the  drill-machine  regularly  deposited 
the  seed.  I  made  it  a  point,  that  a  sinirle  drill 
was  not  to  remain  uncovered  at  the  end  of  the 
yoking,  and  took  equal  care  that  none  were  left 
unseeded;  as  I  hope  the  best  wns  done  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  When  the  drills  pre- 
viously made  had  been  dunged,  the  whole  strength 
was  employed  to  form  additional  ones;  and,  by 
acting  in  this  way,  and  paying  constant  attection 
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to  the  vvoik  while  it  was  executinir,  I  hope  a  reg- 
ular braird  may  be  procured,  iiotwiihsiandiuif  of 
the  unconiiiion  dry  wealher  uhiih  lias  lately  pre- 
vailed. I  niiglit  have  rufiiiioned,  tiiat  uvo  addi- 
tional laliDiers  were  eii^Mired  lor  hlliiiif'iiie  dunir- 
earis.  as  one  of  ni)0\vn  was  eniplnyed  lo  iiiaiia;:e 
the  seed- tiiarhine,  wiule  ilie  Dllier  was  cuiiiiiir 
grriss,  and  al  other  jol'S.  The  tluau  was  sjiread 
by  five  buys,  who,  alier  ihe  -(irsi  day,  did  it  very 
well  wilii  hght  gra|)es,  which  I  got  made  on. pur- 
pose lor  ihai  operaiion.  At  firsi^they  rarher  ap- 
peared to  do  llie  woik  iniperleiily  ;  but  npotmlier- 
iiriT  a  [jreniium  ol  half  a  crown  lor  the  best  spread 
drill,  Iheir  attention  was  immediately  exeited,  and 
a  competition  ensued,  which  alierwards  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  consequences. 

The  rata  baga  and  yellow  lurnips,  sown  aliout 
two  weeks  ago,  have  brairded  pretty  legularly, 
and  ni'jst  soon  be  scrii|)ed  bj-  ihe  Dutch  hoe. 
These  were  drilled  al  intervals  of  two  leei,  as  the 
plants,  not  jjruwinir  so  huge, as  common  turnips, 
do  not  require  intervals  oi  the  like  size.  The 
summer  fallow  is  now  to  receive  the  tiiird  I'urrow  ; 
previous  to  which,  I  mean  to  harrow  and  roll  it 
well.  Owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the  ground  is 
very  dry,  and  will  require  the  lieavy  stone-roller 
to  reduce  it  sufficiently.  Alter  rolling,  my  inten- 
tions arc  to  harrow  atrain  ;  then  hand-pick  all  the 
quickens,  &c.  that,  may  be  brouyhi  to  the  surliice  ; 
and  these  operations  being  over,  ihe  ploughs  will 
be  entered,  and  the  ground  ridged  up  as  expedi- 
tiously as  |)()ssible. 

Jane '60 ih.— Many  thanks  to  you  for  the  shrewd 
and  kind  advices  ccjutained  in  your  last.  You 
c.iuiion  me  against  kee[)ini;f  much  company  ;  al- 
legiiiiT,  justly,  that  great  expense  is  nut  only  in- 
curred'liy  such  conduct,  but  that  a  liirmer's  mind 
is  thereliy  abstracted  from  the  regular  inanaire- 
nicnt  of  business.  On  these  matters,  my  senii- 
ments  are  precisely  the  same  with  yours.  Indeed, 
1  hav'e  often  wor.dered  at  seeing  some  of  my  I'riends 
so  eagerly  set  iqion  gi\  ing  and  receiving  visits,  as 
scarcely  to  have  a  whole  day  for  the  guidance  and 
superintendence  of  their  own  aHairs  ;  and  have 
entertained  doubts,  whether  such  persons  wore  in- 
fluenced by  tlie  enjoyments  ol'  the  table,  or  the 
pleasures  of  society,  to  imitate  the  higher  ranks, 
who,  haviiifj  liiile  or  no  real  business  to  occupy 
their  attention,  are  necessarily  influenced  to  devote 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time  to  the  enjoyment  of 
social  lilt'.  The  man  of  hu!=iness,  however,  is  dil- 
ferenily  circumstanced.  With  him  every  moment 
is  [irecious.  If  hesfiends  time  in  idleness,  his  pri- 
vate afiiiirs  must  suH'er.  His  income  depends,  in 
a  great  degree,  upon  his  own  exertions;  and.  il 
these  are  weak,  irregular,  or  misapplied,  his  re- 
sources must  proportionally  be  dried  up  and  les- 
sened. Let  any  man  reflect,  whether,  afier  spend- 
ing one-half  of  the  day  and  a  part  of  the  night  in 
company  (a  custom  now  too  prevalent),  a  (armer 
can  have  the  same  disposition  lor  business  in  the 
morninur.  as  if  the  precediiiir  day  had  been  sfiein 
in  following  the  duties  of  his  |iroft'ssioii,  and  the 
right  in  relreshing  his  body  by  rest  ami  sleep. 
Surely  he  cannot  ;  and,  if  so,  his  business  must, 
in  one  way  or  other,  be  thereby  injured.  Besides, 
the  racket  of  company  is  inconsistent  with  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  a  iiirmer's  house.  It  occasions 
his  family  to  be  neglected  ;  throws  his  household 
afTairs  into  confusion  ;  takes  his  servants  out  of 
their  proper  ephere;  adds  greatly  to  his  expendi- 


ture ;  and,  in  short,  places  him  in  a  situation  in- 
consistent with  the  real  welfare  and  happiness  of 
those  eiigaired  in  the  rural  prolession. 

AJisiake  me  not,  l)y  snpposinir  I  arn  hostile  to- 
social  enjoyment  ;  nor  tliiek  me  so  cynicai  as  to 
condemn  every  rrlaxation,  as  a  departure  liom  ihe 
rules  of  renuiarity  and  business.  No  jierson  likes 
better  to  see  a  fiiw  liieiids  than  I  do  ;  and,  short  as 
ilif  time  is  that  I  iiave  keept  house,  most  of  my 
parochial  neiyhbois  iiave  already  taken  a  share  of 
dinner  with  ine.  It  is  not  the  moderate  enjoy- 
merit,  but  ihe  iibuse  of  social  pleasures,  against 
which  I  contend;  where  visiting  is  regarded  as 
the  chief  business  ;  where  eating  and  drinking  is 
considered  as  the  summuni  bonwn — and  where  the 
principal  care  of  one  day  is  concerning  the  dinner 
ol  the  next.  Surely  I  am  riirht  in  rejirobating  and 
con(iemiiiiig  such  [treposterous  conduct.  Indeed, 
my  sentiments  concerning  tliese  thinjrs  were  learn- 
ed at  your  house.  When  under  your  cliarge,  I 
noticed  that  the  pleasures  ol'  society  were  not  dis- 
regurdeil,  though,  to  your  praise  be  it  said,  ihe 
cup  was  never  emptied  to  the  last  dreg.  Your  en- 
tertainments were  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  inierlijre  with  proli?ssional  duties;  particularly, 
I  must  remark,  that,  in  seed  time  and  harvest,  you 
seldom  considered  the  visits  of  your  friends  as  a 
relaxation  li-om  business.  Nay,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, 3'ou  one  day  declared,  that  a  ticket,  at  these 
[leriods,  should  be  affixed  upon  every  liirmer's 
irate,  containing  these  words,  "No  admission 
here."  Accoidinji  to  your  system  shall  my  con- 
duct be  squared.  I  will  see  my  friends  witii  plea- 
sure at  convenient  periods,  and  repay  their  visits 
in  the  same  way,  without  considering  the  business 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  keep  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  of  it.  I  will  constantly  endeavor 
to  preserve  regular  houis  ;  and,  above  all,  avoid 
the  absurd  practice  recemly  introduced,  of  dining 
al  the  same  hour  as  the  ancient  Romans  supped. 
Common  sense  declares  early  hours  to  be  best  for 
those  engaged  in  the  rural  proli^ssion.  The  at- 
tentive and  diligent  farmer  will  rise  equally  early 
with  liis  servants,  at  least,  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year ;.  but  early  rising  and  late  upsiiting 
are  at  uttpf  variance.  In  short,  it  is  my  firm  re- 
solution never  lo  sacrifice  the  duties  of  one  day  lor 
llie  pleasures  of  another.  Having  once  n-ot  into 
the  ri<rht  road,  perseverance  will  only  be  required 
to  preserve  me  from  wandering  out  of  it.  At  my 
time  of  lilt?,  sedulity  and  attention  to  business 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded  ;  as  inatten- 
tion to  these  qualities  may  engender  Iiabiis  after- 
wards not  easilj'  overturned. 

The  turnips  have  not  vegetated  so  regularly  as 
might  be  wished,  'hough  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  plants  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  a 
crop.  The  ruta  batra  and  yellows  are  set  out,  and 
once  horse-hoed.  These  crops  are  thriving  and 
reirular;  and,  beinii  the  first  that  I  have  cultiva- 
leil  on  my  own  account,  the  siirlit  of  them  afi'oide 
me  ixreat  salislaction.  'JMie  fallows  are  all  ridged 
up,  and  seem  tolerably  clean.  I  am  now  driving 
lime  for  one  field  which  does  no:  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived calcareous  niatief  lor  many  years.  I  find, 
that,  lor  prime  cost  and  carriage,  the  expense  ol' 
liming  will  not  be  less  than  ten  pounds  sterling  jier 
Scots  acre. 

July  28. — I  took  your  advice,  and  shut  up  the 
grass  fields  for  a  month  afier  my  entry  to  the 
larntj  as  they  were  coiripletely  eaten  up   by  the 
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bestial  of  my  predecessor  be'fbre  his  departure. 

For  the  first  twenty  days  little  diilererice  ol'grovvth 
appeared;  which  inclines  me  lo  think,  that  the 
eating  oi'  grass  land,  in  the  sj"''!',^  qiiarler,  when 
the  weather  is  cold  and  blasly,  is  liighly  pernicions 
and  destructive.  About  the  end  oi'  the  nionih, 
however,  some  soil  genial  rains  having  ('alien,  the 
fields  assumed  a  fine  verdure;  and  a  full  bite  was 
shortly  thereal'ter  obtained.  My  Hither  sent  me 
half  a  score  oi"  Highland  cattle,  and  recommend- 
ed, that  I  should  atiend  some  of  the  neighboring 
markets,  and  endeavor  to  purchase  such  further 
stock  as  migiit  be  wanted.  Accordingly,  I  at- 
tended the  fair  at and  having  pitched  upon 

eight  decent  three-year  old  country  stots,  which 
nught  be  partly  led  in  sum.mcr,  and  completed 
upon  turnip  in  winter,  I  ventured  to  request  the 
opinion  of  a  celebrated  and  well  known  grazier, 
concerning  their  value.  His  reply  mortified  me 
exceedingly,  especially  as  it  was  delivered  so  au- 
dibly, that  one-half  of  the  market  might  have 
heard  it.  "  What,"  cried  he  aloud,  "  does  the  ap- 
prentice of  the  great  Mr.  Jamieson  stand  in  need 
of  the  advice  of  a  hobledehoy  like  me  1  Go  back 
to  Barnhill,  and  complete  your  apprenticeship." 
Touched  to  the  quick  by  such  a  sarcastic  reply,  I 
turned  about,  and  left  the  gentleman  ;  and,  though 
dubious  of  possessing  sutficient  skill,  ventured  to 
conclude  the  purchase  upon  the  lowest  terms  that 
cculd  he  made  with  the  seller.  Since  that  time, 
iffly  lather  has  been  here,  and  assures  me  that  the 
bargain  is  a  very  decent  one ;  which  is  satislactory 
information. 

The  working  horses  remain  in  middling  condi- 
tion, notwithstanding  they  have  been  twice  each 
daj'  fed  with  oats  since  the  turnip  sov/ing  was  fin- 
ished. The  clover  grass  is  rather  getting  coarse, 
which  is  much  against  them,  and  in  all  appearance 
it  will  be  fully  three  weeks,  before  the  second  crop 
is  ready  lor  the  scythe.  I  feel  the  want  of  tares — 
an  article  of  horse  Ibod  indispensably  necessary  at 
this  period  of  the  year;  but  next  season,  shall  take 
care  to  provide  an  abundant  supply.  Where  tares 
are  neglected,  the  deficiency  may  be  made  up,  by 
pasturing  a  piece  of  the  clover  field  for  ten  or 
twelve  days,  at  Whitsunday  or  the  first  of  June  ; 
in  which  way  fresh  grass  may  be  obtained,  at  the 
time  when  tares  are  required.  A  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  Ibllowed  the  plan  mentioned  ;  and, 
at  this  lime,  has  soft  young  grass  (or  his  horses, 
whilst  m.ine  is  hard,  coarse  and  unpalatable.  The 
seasoned  horses  purchased  in  the  neighborhood, 
have  all  along  kept  in  better  condition  than  those 
brought  from  the  west  countr>7. 

One  of  the  lallow  fields  of  "the  thin  clay  soil,  has 
received  dung,  and  was  ploughed  thereafter  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  This  field  contains  14 
Scotch  acres,  to  which  168  carts  of  duns  were  ap- 
plied, and  seems  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  I 
have  cleared  out  the  headland  and  gau,  furrows, 
in  case  the  usual  Lammas  flood  shall  tbilow  ;  and, 
if  weeds  do  not  appear,  mean  to  sow  it  with 
wheat,  in  the  first  week  of  September  if  possible. 
Should  it  take  on  the  slightest  growth  beibre  that 
period,  I  will  give  another  ploughing  ;  though, 
being  well  rounded  up,  I  would  rather  wish"  to 
sow  it  upon  the  present  ridge.  The  other  fallow 
fields  are  to  be  duni'ed  immediately.  Jlcspecting 
this  branch  of  work,  the  injunctions  of  my  father 
are  very  particular.  He  repeateiily  told  me  when 
here — '"Take  out  your  dung  to  the  fallows  about 


the  first  of  August,  or  thereby,  if  practicable ; 
draw  it  equally  out  of  the  cart,  and  spread  it  with- 
out delay.  Plough  the  land  without  loss  of  time 
after  the  dung  is  applied,  taking  care  that  an  equal 
furrow  is  given  lo  every  paVt  of  it,  and  by  no 
means  neglect  to  spade  and  shovel  the  head 
land  and  cross  furrows,  even  though  the  weather 
at  that  time  be  steadily  dry;  as  a  heavy  loss,  at 
least  a  great  inconvenience,  is  often  sustained, 
from  a  want  of  attention  to  these  seemingly  tri- 
fling matters."'  With  the  assistance  of  the^stable 
dung  made  through  summer,  I  believe  we  will  be 
able  to  manure  the  whole  of  the  lallow.  You 
may  likely  think  that  the  summer  dung  will  not,  at 
this  time,  be  ripe  lor  use  ;  but  I  have  the  authority 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Prolessor  Davy,  lor  using 
long  dung,  which  may  save  me  from  censure 
when  acting  contrary  to  tlie  established  practice* 

C  7'o  be  continued.) 

MR.  JAMIESOn's  farm. 

To  ttie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

As  a  Scotchman,  I  feel  a  considerable  degree 
of  interest  in  the  extracts  from  the  agricultural 
periodicals  of  my  native  country  which  frequent- 
ly appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Register ;  and  the 
"Letters  from  an  agricultural  apprentice  to  his 
father"  copied  from  the  '  Edinburgh  Farmer's 
Magazine,'  which  appeared  in  the  numbers  of 
the  Register  for  Se|)t.  and  Oct.  have  been  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  from  the  strong  conviction  on 
my  mind  of  my  having  in  early  life  known  the 
farm,  the  management  of  which  these  letters  so 
well  describe.  The  name  of  the  (iirm,  the  fann- 
er, Mr.  Jamieson,  and  at  least  two  of  his  mana- 
gers (Elliot  and  Fairbairn),  together  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  these  letters,  convince  me  that 
I  am  not  deceived.  Tiie  farm  to  which  I  refer 
is  situated  in  Roxburghshire  (Scotland)  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  Tweed,  a  few  miles  from 
the  market  town  of  Kelso,  and  had  been  formed 
by  the  junction  of  a  number  of  small  holdings  or 
farms,  and  consisted  of  upwards  of  two  thousand 
acres.  The  junction  of  these  farms  had  taken 
place  before  1  can  remember;  but  I  have  often 
heard  comparisons  made  between  the  compara- 
tively unproductive  state  of  these  farms  before- 
their  union,  and  the  high  degree  of  fertility  to. 
which  they  subsequently  attained,  afler  being 
united  and  occupied  by  a  wealthy,  enterprising, 
and  systematic  farmer.  The  place  of  my  birth, 
was  two  miles  lower  down  the  same  bank  of  the 
'I'weed  from  this  farm.  My  father  left  that  part 
of  the  country  when  I  was  very  young,  making 
however  annual  visits  to  his  relatives  in  that 
neighborhood,  in  which  I  frequently  used  to  ac- 
company him.  The  last  time  i  was  on  this  farm 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1824.  It  was  then  in  the 
occupation  of  a  new  tenant,  paying  a  yearly  rent 
of  £8000.  Harvest  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
nearly  completed  ;  1  however  counted  140  shearers 
(reapers)  in  one  field  of  oats.  I  had  also  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  stack-yard  just  after  the 
stacking  of  the  grain  was  completed.  A  more 
imposing  agricultural  spectacle  I  believe  I  never 
witnessed.  The  number  of  stacks  I  do  not  now 
recollect;  they  were  certainly  not  under  one  hun- 
dred, ranging  in  parallel  rows,  and  raised  from 
the  ground  on  short  pillars,  large,  and  finished 
v/ith  the  greatest  degree  of  neatness.     I  have 
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oftener  than  once  traversed  the  principal  agricul-  1  t'ofthe  Farmers'  Register, 

tural  dislricts  of  Scotland  south  of  the  Grampian  I  the  weather  in  tropical  Florida,  du-p 


hills,  and  in  which  I  have  seen  many  well  and 
neady  conducted  farms,  but  none  equal  to  this  in 
magnitude,  or  surpassing  it  in  neatness.  The 
change  of  occupants  had  also  made  some  altera- 
tion in  its  management.  Naked  fallows  had  been 
nearly  if  not  altogether  abandoned.  Turnip  hus- 
bandry had  been  greatly  increased  ;  and  these  con- 
sumed on  the  land  by  sheep.  Every  ihing  how- 
ever evinced  the  best  of  management.  The  same 
bell  summoned  the  laborers  to  their  work;  and 
all  the  minuiiffi  of  good  management  and  di- 
vision of  labor  appeared  to  be  as  strictly  attended 
to  as  in  the  time  of  its  ibrmer  systematic  occupant. 
Akdrevs^  Nicol. 
Coggin's  Point,  Nov.  Stk.,  1839. 


RING    THE    SEMINOLE    WAR. 

Abstract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  kept  at  In- 
dian Key,  Tropical  Florida,  by  Cliarles  Howe,  esq., 
P.  M.,  and  inspector  of  the  Fort.  Thermometrical  ob- 
servations made  at  sunrise  and  2  P.  31.,  each  day. 


IMPORTANT  TO    FARMERS. 

From  tlie  Sangamo  Journal. 

There  are  few  of  our  farmers  who  have  not 
witnessed  the  etiects  among  cattle  of  a  disease 
known  as  [he  mad  itch.  It  has  sometimes  carried 
oft'  the  most  valuable  slock  :  and  all  efforts  to  ar- 
rest the  disease  appeared  to  be  useless.  We  think 
we  can  now  lay  betbre  our  stock  raisers  a  remedy  lor 
this  disease.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  David 
Simms,  a  farmer,  living  on  Lake  Fork.  Consi- 
dering it  valuable  to  the  public,  he  has  handed  us 
the  anne.xed  notice  of  it  for  publication.  We  would 
suggest  to  our  farmers  to  preserve  it,  as  it  may 
prove  of  more  value  to  them  than  the  amount  they 
would  be  required  to  pay  lor  a  dozen  volumes  ol 
the  Journal : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sangamo  Journal — 

The  undersigned  takes  this  method  to  inform 
the  farmers  and  all  those  who  raise  cattle,  that  he 
has  discovered  a  cure  for  the  mad  itch,  a  disease 
which  is  ofien  fatally  destructive  to  that  species  of 
stock.  Last  winter  was  two  j'ears.  when  I  had 
four  cows  attacked  with  the  above  complaint,  and 
I  tried  every  thinu  I  could  think  or  hear  o\',  to  cure 
them,  but  with  no  good  effect.  This  winter  another 
of  my  cows  took  the  same  disease,  which  I  discov- 
ered early  one  morning  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  discov- 
ered it,  I  gave  her  as  much  soot  and  salt  as  she 
would  lick,  and  in  a  i'ew  hours  afier,  I  irave  her 
from  three  quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  pul- 
verized brimstone.  In  the  morning  following,  I 
gave  her  as  much  salts.  The  cow  is  now  well, 
and  is  as  hearty  as  any  of  my  cattle.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  sulphur  itseVrwill  cure,  or  sulphur  and 
salts  given  in  the  way  prescribed.  The  cure  was 
effected  in  about  a  week.  The  remedy  operates 
severely  for  two  or  three  days  as  a  purge. 

To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  dis- 
order I  will  inlbrm  them  that  it  first  comes  on  with 
a  kind  ofhiccoushs  or  jerks  at  every  breaih.  The 
brute  jerks  itself  full  of  wind;  frequenily  licking 
their  sides  and  back;  occasionally  rubbing  their 
heads;  and  if  not  stopped,  in  five  or  six  hours'they 
rub  with  apparent  madness,  and  continue  to  swell 
until  death  takes  place  which  will  be  within  about 
ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the  attack. 

This  cure  is  from  experience,  and  I  give  it  for 
the  good  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

David  Siimms. 

Logan  Co.,  I5th  March.  1839. 
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General  Results. 

Oct.  1st. 
1836  1837  1S3S    1S3<J 
No.  oi  clear  dnys  in  thp. year  289    290    314 
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cloiidy 
"   of  rainy     "         "      " 
Extreme  iiotlest  day       " 
"         oolflest    "  " 

Greatest  chaiiire  in  1  month 
Greatest  change  in  1  day 
Number   ol"  rainy   days  in 

each    rainy  season,  I'rom 

June  Isi,  10  October  1st, 

each  year  24  |  14      17       26 

That  is,  the  number  of  days  on  which  showers 
fell  ;  because  theie  is  never  an  entirely  rainy  day  ; 
and  because  the  showers  mostly  fall  by  night. 

N.  B. — [n  the  Hrst  nine  months  of  the  present 
year,  it  should  be  noted  that  itie  showers  have 
been  uncommonly  numerous,  and  have  occurred  at 
unusual  times,  H.  Perrine,  JNl.  D. 

Indian  Key,  October  15th,  1839. 


To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

Indian  Key,  Trop.  Ft.  Oct.  15,  1839. 
Sir — I  gladly  transmit  to  you  an  abstract  of  the 
Meteorological  Register  kept  at  this  islet  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Seminole  war,  by  Charles 
Howe,  esq.,  P.  M.,  and  inspector  of  the  Port. 
These  undisputable  evidences  of  the  usual  wea- 
ther in  Tropical  Florida  ought  to  demonstate  that, 
in  South  Florida,  military  hostilities  against  the 
savage  Seminoles  could  have  been  continued 
throughout  the  wliole  summers  as  well  as  at  all 
other  seasons  of  those  years,  from  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1836,  to  the  first  of  October,  1839.  You 
know,  that  the  highest  official  authorities  of  the 
republic  have  adopted  the  deadly  '-opinion," 
that  the  territory  of  Florida  is  cursed  with  a 
'•deadly  climate  ;"  and  that  the  most  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  must  continue  to  suffer  from  the 
continuance  of  this  "  deadly  opinion."  As  a  phy- 
sician, then,  it  has  become  my  duty,  1st,  to  re-af- 
firm boldly  the  positive  fact  that  below  26°,  South 
Florida,  with  its  peculiarly  tropical  atmosphere, 
enjoys  the  most  healthy  climate  in  the  United 
States  ;  2nd,  to  announce  strongly  the  additional 
fact,  that  South  Florida,  loilh  its  exclusively  calca- 
reous earth,  possesses  also  the  most  healthy  soil  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  3rd,  to  invite  earnestly  my 
medical  brethren  to  publish  speedily  every  fact, 
and  every  argument  which  can  be  brought  or 
which  may  be  thouijht  to  show  that  either  in  cli- 
mate or  in  soil.  South  Florida  is  not  the  healthiest 
district  of  the  union  !  ! 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  ob'l.  serv't. 
Henry  Perrine,  M.  D.,  &c. 

P.  S. — The  Meteorological  Register,  above. 
will  demonstrate  to  every  intelligent  physician,  the 
unrivctlled  healthiness  of  the  tropical  climate  of 
Soutit  Florida  ;  and  to  every  compariUii  observer, 
the  unrivalled  delightfulness  of  its  equable  weather 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year !  H.  P. 


CONTRASTED    CLIMATES,   OF    SOUTHERN   FLO- 
RIDA   AND    OF    SOUTHERN    MISSISSIPPI. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  tlic  Farmers'  Register. 

Having  noticed  ill  the  '  Journal  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Silk  Society,'  at  page  152,  a  paragraph  head- 
ed ''Climate  of  Mississippi,"  which  appears  to 
contain  the  genera!  results  of  observations  on  the 
weather  made  in  Natchez,  I  sugtxested  to  one  of 
my  children  the  expediency  of  makinif  a  similar 
compend  from  the  meteorological  registers  of  In- 
dian Key  for  the  same  years  of  1837,  1838,  kept 
by  Charles  Howe,  esq.  Although  1  praciised 
medicine  myself  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naiches, 
from  June  1824,  to  March  1826,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  climates  ofsouthi'.rn  Mississippi 
and  southern  Florida  appears  eo  very  exiraorili- 
nary,  even  to  me,  that  1  tliiiik  it  merits  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  general  through  the  pages 
of  your  Register,  in  the  form  of  the  parallel  tallies 
here  subjoined.  Respectfully,  &c. 

H.  Perrine. 

Indian  Key,  T.  F.  \st  Oct.  1839. 


1837  Natchez,  Miss.  Indian  Kev,  T.F. 
Clear  days         95        -         -        -        290 
Cloudy     -         166        ...  35 
Rainy      -           93        -        -         -  40 
Foggy     -             4 

Hazy       -  5 

Snowy     -  2 

Coldest  dav,  at 

6  P.  M.  Jan.,  28°      At  sunrise,  Jan.,  50° 
Hottest  dav,  at 

6  A.M.  Aug.,  93|      At  2  P.  M.  July,  90Q 

1838  Natchez,  Miss.  Indian  Kev,  T.  F. 
Clear  days          43        -  -         -         314 
Cloudy     -         193        -  -        -  15 
Rainy      -          93        -  -         -          36 
Foggy     -          27 

Hazy      -  5 

Snowy     -  3 

Slep.ty      -  1 

Coldest  day  at 

6  A.  M.  Feb.,  18°      At  sunrise,  Feb,.  50° 
Hottest  day  at 

6  P.  M.  J une,  94°      At  2  P.  M.  July,  90° 


NEW  SPECIES  AND  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  THE 
ACTUAL  STAPLES  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

In  my  official  letter  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
Slate  of  the  U.  S.  A.  daled  at  Campeachy,  9lh 
December,  1834,  the  following  sentence  was  inci- 
dentally introduced.  "  Were  there  liowever  no 
other  motives  for  an  acclimating  nursery  in  Tropi- 
cal Florida  than  the  domestication  of  such  species 
and  varieiies  of  rice,  tobacco  and  cotton,  as  are 
peculiarly  valuable  in  peculiar  soils,  and  ol'such  as 
will  flourish  in  sites  and  seasons  where  and  when 
the  actual  species  or  varieiies  would  perish,  such 
an  establishment  should  be  encouraged  on  that  ac- 
count alone."  The  above  extract  is  transmitted 
for  the  efi'eciive  consideraiion  of  the  enlightened 
planters  of  the  south,  because  your  pages  contain 
notices  of  two  new  species  or  two  new  varieties 
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of  cotton,  which  already  have  been  casually  intro- 
duced ;  and  because  1  am  persuaded  thai  still  more 
'valuable  species  or  varieties  may  be  immediately 
domesticated  in  Tropical  Florida,  and  thence  <rra- 
dually   acclinmled    throughout    all   our  southern 
stales.      We  are  told,  by  Thomas  S(ialdin<r,  that 
our  celebrated  sea  island  cotton  was  first  procured 
from  the  small   island  oC  Anguilla,  and  domesti- 
cated in  ihe  Bahama   islands;  and  that  Irom  the 
arid  rocky  soils  of  the  Bahamas  it  was  introduced 
directly  into   Georijia  in  1786.     We  are  I'urilier 
told  liiat  his  Hither  planted  his  Anguilla- Bahama 
■cotton  seed  in  the  spring  of  1787  upon  the  banks 
of  a  small  rice  field  in  St.  Simon's  island  ;  that  the 
land  was  rich  and  loarm ;  that  the  plants  grew 
large  and  blossomed,  but  did  not  mature  their  Iruit. 
That  nevertheless  the  plants  grew  from  their  roots 
the  Ibllowing  year,  and  irMtured  their  bolls  ;  that 
the  difficulty  was  then  over ;  that  the  cotton  adapt- 
ed itself  to  the  climate;  and  that  every  successive 
year  from  1787  saw  the  long  staple  cotton  extend- 
ing itself  along  the  shores  of  Georgia,  and  into 
South  Carolina.     By  the  letter  of  the  same  gen- 
tleman it  appears,  that  subsequently  "  every  va- 
riety of  cotton  that  could  be  gleaned  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  has  been  tried;  but  none  of 
them,  but  one,  has  resulted  in  any  thing  useful ;" 
that  the  Bourbon  cotton  grew  and  blossomed,  hut 
did  not  ripen  its  fruit,  and   perished  in  the  winter  ; 
that  the  (Si'a7?j.  cotton  grew  laroe,  was  o\  a  rich  pur- 
ple color  both  in  foliage  and  blossoyn,  but  perished 
also  without  ripening  its  fruit.     "The  kidney  seed 
cotton  (that  is,  a  cotton  which  produces  the  seed 
all  clustered  together  with  a  long  sirong  staple  ex- 
tending liom  one  side  of  the  seeds,  and  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  Brazilian  or  Pernambuco  cotton.) 
was   tried,  and  was  the   only  new  species   upon 
which  there  could  have  been  any  hesitancy  ;  but 
this,  too,  was  given  up,  because  not  as  valuable  j 
and  not  as  productive.''^     As  the  last  phrase  is 
comparative,  we  should  infer  that  Mr.  Spalding 
meant  that  the  kidney  seed  cotton  was  not  then  as 
valuable  or  as  productive  as  the  sea  island  cotton 
when  raised  on  the  same  warm  rich  soils.     But 
by  the  '  Southern   Agriculturist,"   of  December, 
1838,  we  see,  that  now  the  southern  planters  say, 
that  at  even  liom  70  to  80  cents  per  pound  for  sea 
island  cotton,  its  culture  is  less  profitable  than  the 
raising  of  the  hardy  and  productive  kinds  of  com- 
mon cotton;  that  its  average   price  in  Liverpool 
h'om  1830  to  1835  was  only  17^  pence  ;  and  even 
during  1836-7  rose  only  to  25  pence,  and  that  the 
average  crop  of  1837  was  only  76  pounds  per  acre, 
and  in  1838  would  not  probably  exceed  64  pounds 
per  acre.     Has  not  therelbre  the  period  arrived 
when  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  kidney  seed  cotton 
another  trial,  not  on  the  inoist  rich  soils  adapted  to 
the  sea  island  cotton,  but  on  the  driest  poorest  soils 
of  the  old  southern  states  ?     (In  asklns  this  ques- 
tion I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  have 
no  seeds  of  any  kind  for  sale,  and  very  iew  for  ex- 
change.    No  person  who  understands  my  past 
history,  and  my  present  circumstances,  will  suspect 
me  of  either  the  capacity  or  the  desire  to  engage 
in  any  pecuniary  speculation  ;  but  the  writers  on 
the  manilia  mulberry  have  caused  their  readers  to 
be  distrustful  of  every  agricultural  novelty.)     On 
my  first  arrival  at  Cam  peachy  in   1827.   I  was 
■shown,  in  the  yard  of  Colonel  Toro,  a  shrub  of 
the  kidney  seed  cotton,  which  was  still  bearing 
cotton  on  my  last  departure  in  1837,     Br.  Corroy, 
Vol.  VIl-86 


of  Tobasco,  a  small  state  adjoining  Yucatan,  in- 
formed me  that  the  same  perennial  shrub  continued 
to  yield  cotton  abundantly  during  eiiiht  months  of 
every  year.     Under  date  of  the  12A\  of  January, 
1S34,  at  Campeachy,  I   noted   "the   pods  are  so 
numerous  and  so  lieavy  that  they  bend  the  branch- 
es towards  the  ground   like  an  over-loaded  peach 
tree."     Under  date  of  5ih  of  December,  1835,  "  1 
have  collected  some  ripe  pods.     It  is  a  custom 
here  to  cut  down  the  stems  in  May  in  order  to 
have  new  shoots  during  the  rainy  season."    I  con- 
tinued to  send  seeds  every  year  to  many  ports  of 
the  United  States,  but  never  received  any  accounts 
of  any  trials  riiade  with   them.     Finally  in   the 
spring  of  1833  several  seeds  from  Campeachy,  via 
Havanna  and   Key  West,  were  so  lucky  as  to 
reach  Cape  Florida  ;  and  in  that  vicinity,  I  am  in- 
Ibrmed,  that  their  progeny  are  still  propagating 
themselves.     Indeed  on  the  16th  September  last, 
while  on  a  brief  visit  to  Big  Pine  Key,  south-west 
of  Cape  Sable,  a  Mr.  Williams  showed  me  a  shrub 
of  the  kidney  seed   cotton  growing  there,  which 
sprang  from  seeds  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Dubose, 
the  tbrmer  keeper  of  the  light  house  at  Cape  Flo- 
rida, to  whom  my  seeds  and  plants  from  Yucatan 
were  intrusted.     To  guard  against  all  contingen- 
cies however,  I  brought  li-esh  seeds  with  me  to  In- 
dian Key  in  July,  1837,  of  which  some  were  sown 
in  August,  in  a  single  box  not  co.itaining  more 
than  a  cubic  foot  of  earth.     On  my  return  to  this 
islet,  the  25th   December  last,  I  found  six  strong 
stems  growing  in  that  single  box,  the  branches  of 
which  were  covered  with  ripening  pods;  and  on 
the  7ih  of  February,  1839,  the  first  boll  of  mature 
cotton  was  picked   by  me;  and  on  the  11th  it  was 
sent  (by  the  schooner  Hope  for  Charleston,  S.  C.) 
to  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  commissioner  of  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington.     Suffice   these  de- 
tails to  prove  that  the  perennial  kidney  seed  cotton 
of  Yucatan  is  now  permanently  domesticated  in 
Tropical  Florida !     1  have  previously  notified  you 
of  the  fact  that  while  at  Northampton,  Mass..  du- 
ring September,  1838, 1  obtained  a  i'ew  seeds  of  an 
apparently  si'/fci'er  variety  of  the  kidney  seed  cot- 
ton, brought  by  a  Mr.  Peck  tmni  the  Sandwich 
islands  ;  that  one  of  the  Sandwich  seeds,  sown  in 
a  tub  of  earth  on  the  19th  July  last,  had  grown 
by  the  11th  September  to  the  height  of  nearly  two 
feet,  and  was  then  discovered  to  have  five  flower 
buds ;  and,   I  now  add,   that   the   first   blossoms 
opened  th-e  23rd  September,  the  2nd  the  25ih,  3rd 
the  27th,  the  4ih  the  30ih,  the  fifth  blossom  on 
the  2nd  October,  the  sixth  on  the  5th.     A  record 
of  these  details  will  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  can  imagine  the  great  results  to  our  southern 
slates,  which  may  ensue  if  this  single  plant  shall 
mature  its  wool  and  seeds  in  the  short  period  of 
time  which  will  enable  it  to  be  cultivated  as  far 
north  as  the  common  annual  cotton.     One  object 
of  my  ambition  is  to  have  a  few  plants  of  every 
species  and  variety  of  cotton  growing  in  the  same 
nursery.     This  desire  is  not  Ibunded  on  the  mis- 
taken opinion  that  any  kind  of  capsular  fibres  can 
ever  be  produced  as  profitably  as  foliaceous  fibres, 
in  Tropical    Florida.     It  is   very  evident   that  no 
annual  plants  can  ever  be  profitably  cultivated  on 
a  larsre   scale,  on  any  of  these  arid  rocky  keys. 
lat.  Because  the)'  will  not  adnfit  the  labor  saving 
agency  of  th.e  plough.    2nd.  Because  they  are 
composed  of  the  single  element  of  carbonate  o 
liracj  and  as  ilv-  scanty  substance,  here  called  sot?? 
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consists  solely  of  fine  calcareous  povvJer  colored  ' 
vvilli  a  little  vegetable  mould,  it  is  destroyed  by  a 
fcio  years  exposure  at\er  clearing  ;  Ibr  the  mould  is 
soon  decomposed  by  the  sun,  and  the  powder  is 
blown  away  by  ihe  wind.  Yet  fur  the  same  rea- 
son, that  the  perennial  silk  shrubs  are  adapted  to 
em  ill  cuhivaiors  on  these  rocky  islets,  the  peren- 
nial cuitun  shrubs,  and  the  perennial  hemp  plants, 
are  also  adapted  to  both.  Eut  my  desire  to  have 
every  species  and  variety  ol"  cotton  in  a  tropical 
nursery  are  founded  on  the  opinions  of  their  ulti- 
mate utility  to  the  poorest  soils  of"  the  southern 
states,  expressed  in  the  cited  paragraph  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Slate.  Had  such  a  nursery  existed  50 
years  ago,  when  every  variety  of  cotton  was  glean- 
ed ii-om  the  lour  quarters  of  the  globe,  what  ima- 
gination can  calculate  the  probable  results  of  their 
preservation,  propagation,  selection  and  improve- 
ment, to  the  present  date !  The  Bourhon  and  the 
Siam  cottons  would  have  had  another  and  repeated 
trials,  until  they  too,  like  the  sea  island  cotton, 
might  have  adapted  themselves  to  different  cli- 
mates and  soils  of  the  southern  states.  Indeed 
the  principal  causes  of  the  general  lailures  in  al! 
first  trials  to  acclimate  tropical  plants  may  be  traced 
to  the  general  practices  of  planting  and  protecting 
them  in  icarm  and  rich  soils.  In  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz,  near  the  village  of  Cosomolo- 
apam,  there  grows  a  rose  colored  cotton,  which  Don 
Domingo  Barret,  of  Campeachy,  assured  me  he 
had  personally  seen  ;  but  although  during  several 
years  I  offered  a  doubloon  Ibr  a  single  pod,  I  was 
never  able  to  obtain  a  single  seed.  From  Cam- 
peachy  I  frequently  transmitted  to  different  ports 
of  the  United  States  the  "  Algodon  de  vejuco"  or 
reported  vine  cotton  of  the  stony  hills  in  the  in- 
terior of  Yucatan  ;  but  know  nothing  of  the  re- 
sults, unless  they  were  contained  in  the  loilowing 
paragraph  of  the  'New  York  Evening  Post' of 
August  12ih,  1S35,  extracted  from  the  '  Charleston 
Courier,'  "  Productive  cotton.  Two  very  tine  speci- 
mens of  asea  island  cotton,  grown  on  James  Island, 
have  been  left  at  this  office  Ibr  inspection.  This 
plant  shoots  up  in  a  kind  of  vine,  and  is  exceeding- 
ly productive,  as  testiffed  by  the  numerous  blos- 
soms and  pods  which  the  specimens  before  us  ex- 
hibit." As  the  first  parcel  of  these  tnne  cotton 
seeds  were  Ihe  only  ones  that  I  could  obtain  from 
the  interior  of  Yucatan,  the  balance  brought  with 
me  to  Florida  in  1837,  had  probably  lost  their  vi- 
tality during  the  intervening  years,  because  not  a 
single  seed  has  yet  germinated,  allhoui^h  I  have 
made  many  trials.  As  the  introduction  and  pro- 
pagation o!'  tropica!  plants  direct  from  the  tropics, 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  either  private  individu- 
als or  chartered  companies  so  long  as  even  our  ar- 
mies cannot  afford  proleciion  to  the  persons  or  pur- 
suits of  agriculturists  in  southern  Florida,  and  so 
long  as  ports  of  entry  be  not  established  at  or  near 
the  southern  extremiiics  of  the  peninsula,  my 
time  can  be  uselLilly  employed  only  in  making  a 
miniature  collection  of  the  very  few  tropical  plants 
or  seeds,  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  only  op- 
portunity offered  by  the  monthly  mail  packet  fiom 
Charleston,  S.  C.  I  therefore  respectliilly  suggest 
to  the  intelligent  planters  of  the  south  thepropriety 
of  speedily  procuring  and  transmitiing  to  me  a 
dozen  seeds  of  each  species  and  variety  of  col  Ion, 
for  which  I  will  leiurn  to  them  any  equivaleiii  in 
my  power.  As  the  very  enlightened  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Patent  Office  has  practically  com- 


menced an  agricultural  department  by  afibrdin  <: 
facilities  Ibr  the  collection  and  distribution  of  valu- 
able seeds  throuiihout  the  Uniied  States,  {he  trou- 
ble of  transmitting  to  or  receiving  fi'om  me  a  few 
seeds  will  he  very  slight  indeed  ;  as  it  will  consist 
solely  in  first  superscrittinir  the  small  package  "  to 
lliesuperintendent  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Company, 
Indian  Key,  T.  F."  and  then  enclosing  it  in  an 
envelope  directed  to  the  "Patent  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.-'  Very  respeoifully, 

Your  ob't  servant, 
Henry  Pkrrine, 
Sup't.  T.P.  C. 
Indian  Key,  T.  F.,  5th  Oct.,  1839. 


RE^SFFIRMATION     OF     CHARGES    IN     DR.    PEK- 
RINe's    COMMUIVICATION. 

To  ttie  Editor  of  tlie  Fanners'  Eegister. 

Indian  Key,  T.  F.,  Oct.  \5th,  1839. 

In  your  August  No.  at  p.  473-4,  I  perceive, 
over  two  names,  the  irrelevant  attempts  to  im- 
peach the  phraseological  correctness  of  two  words 
contained  in  a  few  Ibrbearing  lines,  (on  p,  354-5 
of  your  June  No.,)  which  cannot  ever  he  fairly 
disproved. 

On  these  self-exculpating,  self-implicating  pa- 
pers, of  offending  and  oH^ended  individuals,  I  mere- 
ly remark  that  they  do  not  even  indirectly  deny 
the  main  fact  of  g-?-oss  neglect  of  official  duty  ;  and 
I  briefly  add,  that  a  recent  outrage  personally  per- 
petrated by  the  primary  defendant,  having  been 
Jbrmallj'  conmiunicated  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  sub-officer  should  soon  have  an  of- 
Hcial  opportunity  for  official  disproval  of  any  offi- 
cial misconduct  ever  alledged  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 
Your  ob't.  servant, 

Henry  Perrine. 


CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OP 
TROPICAL    PLANTS. 

[Communicated  for  the  Farmers'  Register.] 

War  Department,  July  nth,  1838. 
Sir — This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Dr.  Per- 
rine, who  repairs  to  Florida  with  a  view  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  important  and  interesting  objects, 
which  he  will  make  known  to  you.  Such  aid  and 
facilities  as  you  may  be  able  to  extend  to  this  gen- 
tleman, without  any  interference  with  the  particu- 
lar duties  with  which  you  are  charged,  under  the 
direction  of  this  department,  I  will  thank  you  to 
grant  him.         Very  respecllijily. 

Your  most  ob't.  servant, 

J.  R.  Poinsett. 
Lieut.  J.  T.  McLaughlin,     } 
Commanding  Schr.  Wave.  3 

Circular  to  the  Officers  and' Agents  of  the  War  De- 
partment, in  and  near  the  territory  of  Florida. 

Such  officers  and  agents  of  this  department  in 
and  near  the  territory  of  Florida  as  the  bearer  Dr. 
Perrine  may  present  this  pafier  to,  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  extend  to  that  gentleman  all  the  aid  and 
facilities  that  may  be  in  their  power,  and  that  will 
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not  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
he  has  in  vieWj  and  which  he  will  make  i<novvn 
to  them.  J.  R.  Poinsett. 

War  Department,  July  IBth,  1S33. 

To  Col.  Harney,  U.  S.  A-  at  Cape  Florida. 

Indian  Key,  T.  F.  Srd  May,  1839. 
Sir — I  have  the  honor  to' send  you  a  copy  of  a 
circular  i'rom  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  with  tiie 
simple  request  for  the  negative  aid  that  you  will 
not  permit  any  person  to  extract  any  valuable 
plants  from  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Florida,  without 
a  written  order  from  the  undoubted  owner  of  said 
plants;  especially  any  near  the  lighthouse,  or  at 
the  improvements  of  John  Dubose,  ne-ir  the  (iills 
of  the  Miami  river,  or  at  the  improvements  of  his 
sons  Elias  or  John,  on  the  bay. 
Very  respect faliy. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Perrine, 
Superintendent  of  the  T.  P.  C. 

To  the  Editor  of  llic  Farmers'  Register. 

1  respectfully  transmit  to  you  the  copies  of  the 
special  letter  and  general  circular  of  instructions 
of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  copy  of  the 
only  written  request,  ever  made  under  the  gene- 
ral circular,  to  Col.  Harney,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  at  Cape  Florida.  Under  these  conditional 
instructions  1  have  barely  entertained  only  two 
humble  hopes.  1st.  To  remove  a  lew  plants  from 
a  lew  spots  in  the  destructive  possession  of  red- 
men.  2.  To  preserve  the  same  plants  in  the  same 
spots  from  the  destructive  power  of  white  men. 
The  date  of  my  letter  to  Col.  H.  shows  the  end  of 
my  first  hope,  and  the  beginning  of  my  last  hope. 
Up  to  the  present  date  those  kind  instructions  have 
resulted  in  nothing.  These  brief  facts  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  spontaneous  comments  of  all  intelli- 
gent readers  over  forty  years  of  age,  who  have 
had  much  experimental  knowledge  of  the  subor- 
dinate workings  of  governmental  machinery  in  dis- 
tant deserts.  Such  readers  will  also  readily  con- 
ceive the  sad  details  which  prove  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  effecting  any  agricultural  improvement 
in  south  Florida  by  the  fettered  exertions  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  or  by  the  combined  funds  of  char- 
tered companies,  so  long  as  even  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  any  protection  to  the 
persons  or  pursuits  of  agriculturists  on  the  main- 
land by  repulsion  of  the  savage  Seminoles  from 
the  southern  coast;  and  so  long  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  does  not  remove  its  own 
governmental  obstacles  to  individual  industry  by 
opening  ports  of  entry  near  the  southern  extremi- 
ties of  the  peninsula.  And  such  readers  will 
moreover  duly  reflect  on  the  important  fact  that 
ever  since  the  creation  of  our  government,  we  have 
never  had,  in  any  cabinet,  a  single  member,  who, 
by  a  long  residence  in  tropical  regions,  could  have 
become  thoroughly  qualified  to  appreciate  proper- 
ly the  great  national  importance  of  the  speedy 
domestication  of  tropical  plants  in  southern  Flori- 
da, with  the  single  exception  of  the  actual,  en- 
Jightened  Secretary  of  War. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Perrine. 
Indian  Key,  T.  F.,22nd  Oct.,  1839. 


the  peculiar  calcareous  soil  of  south- 
ern FLOKIDA,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON 
HEALTH. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

Indian  Key,  T.  F.  Oct.  19,  1839. 
Dear  Sir— By  the  paragraph  appended  to  the 
meteorological  abstract,  you  will  perceive  how 
greatly  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  important  ex- 
planation of  the  admirable  fact  of  the  extreme 
healthiness  of  the  exclusively  calcareous  soil  of 
Tropical  Florida.  Shortly  after  the  reception  m 
May  last,  of  j-our  unrivalled  '  Essay  on  Calcareous 
Manures,'  1  informed  you  that  the  first  perusal  of 
that  invaluable  work  Jiad  opened  to  me  a  new 
world  of  observation  and  inquiry,"  I  had  never 
previously  reflected  on  the  importance  of  the  ex- 
traordinary lact,  that  nearly  all  South  Florida 
composes  one  vast  bed  of  the  most  celebrated 
mineral  manure  of  the  northern  and  southern 
states  of  the  union.  I  had  never  duly  reflected  on 
all  the  bearings  of  the  important  fict  that  all  the 
calcareous  earth  of  South  Florida  is  the  great 
manuring  earth  of  the  whole  civilized  agricultural 
world  ;  and  hence,  I  could  not  completely  appre- 
ciate your  high  estimates  of  the  immense  value  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  to  improve  the  exhausted  soils 
of  the  old  southern  states.  But,  I  can  now  readi- 
ly concur  in  the  positions  repeated  by  you,  at  page 
511,  ol'  vour  August  No.,  in  your  remarks  en  the 
Agricultural  Convention  of  South  Carolina— that 
thejudicious  addition  of  a  little  calcareous  earth  to- 
their  present  unproductive  soils  would  increase 
their  productive  powers,  many-lb.'d  in  a  i'tw  years. 
I  perceive  that,  in  Massachusetts,  Professor  Hitch- 
cock has  discovered  and  asserted,  "  Isi,  the  grand 
desideratum  in  our  soils,  is  calcareous  matter,  that 
is,  carbonate  of  lime  ;  2nd,  without  lime  in  some 
form,  land  will  not  produce  any  valuable  vegeta- 
tion ;  3rd,  that  the  failure  of  a  whole  crop  may 
result  !i-um  the  deficiency  of  one  per  cent,  of  some 
form  of  lime  in  one  hundred  parts  of  soil."  Al- 
though silex  and  alumina  are  the  great  constitu- 
ents of  this  terrestrial  globe— although  lime  does 
not  constitute  more  than  one-eighth  or  one-tenth 
part  of  even  the  crust  of  this  globe— although  si- 
licious  and  aluminous  earths  principally  compose 
the  visible  earths  of  its  surface— yet,  as  you  have 
well  shown,  the  smallest  proportion  of  calcareous 
earth  will  form  the  most  important  constituent  of 
every  agricultural  soil.  Vv'hile  silex  and  alumina 
may  be  denominated  in  common,  the  simple,  ele- 
mentary, mechanical  earths — while  silex  alone 
may  be  called  the  separative,  loosening,uncohering, 
unabsorbing  earth — and  wliile  alumina  alone  may- 
be distinguished  by  the  epithets  of  the  adhering, 
compacting,  absorbing  earth — and  while,  hence 
we  attribute  the  aericultural  properties  of  these 
two  elementary  earths,  to  their  mechanical  proper- 
ties above — we  are  oblifred  to  superadd  many  dis- 
tinctive epithets  to  designate  the  many  important 
properties  of  calcareous  earih — we  must  call  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  a  compound  elementary  earth, 
achemico-mechanical  earth — a  medico-alimenta- 
ry earth— becaluse  the  sandy  and  clayey  earths 
are  improved  with  the  calcareous  earth,  by  the 
combination  of  mechanical,  chemical,  medical  and 
alimentary  properties  in  the  same  natural  Ibrm  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Hence,  (Q.  E.  D.)  the  slan- 
dered, arid,  rocky,  sandy  keys  of  Tropical  Flo- 
rida, are  entirely  composed  of  the  most  valuable 
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agricultural  earth  of  the  world.  But  1  did  not 
take  up  my  pen  to  show  either  hy  theory,  or  by 
fact,  the  veg'etabie  productiveness  oi'  these  arid 
calcareous  soils,  (n  your  own  Reuisier,  (or  Octo- 
ber 1835,  at  p.  335  6,  your  own  pen  h;vs  shown  "ihe 
feriiiity  i)roduct'd  on  them  by  irrij^ation,"  and  thai 
hence,  borinijj  for  liesh  water,  is  ilie  only  desider- 
atum for  the  veiieculiural  prosperity  of  these  and 
calcareous  islands.  But,  my  great  [)hjecl  is  to  sus- 
tain the  irrel'utalde  heali.'iiness  of  the  arid  calca- 
reous soils  of  all  Tropical  Floiida.  My  great  ob- 
ject is  to  show  thut  this  irrefutable  liict  ol'ihe 
great  healthiness  of  the  soil  was  long  since  satis- 
factorily explained  by  your  chapter  I9th,  on  the 
properties  of  calcareous  earth  to  preserve  the  pu- 
rity of  the  air,  and  the  health  of  mankind. 

The  only  intelligent  observers  who  have  made 
any  reports  concerning  South  Florida,  all  concur 
in  theliiicts  that  the  whole  subsoil  of  South  Flori- 
da is  a  soft  calcareous  rock,  that  the  whole  surface 
of  the  Florida  keys  is  composed  of  exclusively 
calcareous  materials  ;  that,  in  short,  whether  the 
substances  are  called  coral  or  limestone  rocks, 
ehell,  or  coral  sands,  blue,  or  white  marls,  they 
are  all  solely  carbonate  of  lime.  [  now  add  the 
momentous  fact,  that  the  only  scanty  substance, 
here  called  soil,  is  barely  fine  calcareous  powder, 
colored  by  a  little  vegetable  mould  ;  and  I  super- 
add the  inevitable  result,  that  this  scanty  soil  must 
necessarily  be  entirely  destroyed  by  a  few  years 
exposure;  because  the  mould  is  decoinposed  by 
the  sun,  and  the  powder  is  dispersed  by  the  wind. 
Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  you 
that  we  cannot  here  ever  have  any  noxious  ex- 
cess of  vegetable  remains,  either  by  their  increase 
from  natural  deposition,  or  by  their  accumulation 
from  watery  transportation.  Suffice  these  facts  to 
demonstrate  to  yon  that  the  soil  of  South  Florida 
must  be  the  healthiest  soil  of  the  union. 
Very  respect  fully. 

Your  ob't.  serv't, 

Henry  Perrine. 

P.  S. — Suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register.  1st,  republi- 
cation of  the  let'ers  of  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborne 
to  the  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  and  to  Dr.  H.  Perrine, 
concerning  the  introduction  of  tropical  plarits  into 
South  Florida,  which  are  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  numbers  of  the  last  summer  (1838); 
2nd,  republication  of  the  able  article  on  the  intro- 
duction and  culture  of  the  tea  plant,  probably 
written  by  Doctor  Dekay,  after  his  visit  to  the  tea 
plantation,  near  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Farmer  (or  1828,  at  pages 
105,  106  and  107  ;  3rd,  condensed  publication  of 
all  the  striking  facts  developed  and  published  by 
you,  on  the  properties  and  uses  of  carbonate  o( 
"lime;  4th,  an  equally  interesting  abridgement  of 
all  that  has  been  known  and  shovvn  by  you,  rela- 
tive to  the  importance  of  irrigation.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  Southern  Agricultural  Convention  should 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  advantages  and  expediency  of  improving 
all  their  poorest  soils  by  calcarbonating  them  ;  and 
for  that  purpose  the  committee  cannot  find  any 
text  book  as  valuattleas  your  comprehensive  '  Es- 
say on  Calcareous  Manures,'  which,  by  the  by,  I 
consult  every  week.  Next  in  importance,  for  im- 
proving tljeir  poorest  soils,  it  seems  to  me,  would 


be  the  appointment  of  another  special  committee, 
to  report  on  the  advantages  of  irrigation  in  all  the 
old  southern  states  ;  and  lijr  this  suhject  too,  I  pre- 
sume the  committee  will  find  the  amplest  materials  , 
in  the  back  numbers  of  your  Register. 

H.  P. 


THE    ALMOST    PURELY    CALCAREOUS    SOIL    OF 
TROPICAL  FLORIDA. 

We  received  from  Dr.  Perrine  a  specimen  of 
Ihe  calcareous  earth  which  forms  all  the  "keys" 
or  islets  of  the  Florida  reef,  and  which  also,  bare- 
ly colored  with  vegetable  or  other  organic  matter, 
constitutes  the  entire  surface  soil  of  these  islets, 
and,  principally  of  the  neighboring  main-land. 
The  specimen  sent  is  from  the  flats  surrounding 
Indian  Key,  which  are  left  naked  at  low  tide,  se- 
veral hundred  yards  in  width.  The  whole  bot- 
tom of  that  part  of  the  Mexican  sea,  is  doubtless 
composed  of  the  same  earth,  as  well  as  the  now 
higher  and  dry  lands,  which  has  been  raised  by 
some  ancient  convulsion  or  operation  of  nature, 
from  its  former  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
This  calcareous  earth  is  not  (as  we  had  supposed) 
the  coral  rock  formed  by  the  construction  of  in- 
sects;  or,  i(  so  produced  originally,  it  has  been 
broken  down  and  pulverized  by  natural  causes, 
and  the  parts  again  consolidated  into  a  very  soft 
rock,  softer  than  English  chalk,  to  which  in  white- 
ness and  in  purity  it  nearly  approaches.  The 
mass  contains  many  small  shells,  showing  that 
they  had  been  enveloped  in  a  soft  and  semifluid 
earthy  deposite,  while  under  water.  The  speci- 
men contained  92  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  small  remainder  was  of  fine  dark-colored 
clay,  containing  little  if  any  silicious  earth. 

Another  specimen  of  the  soil  (or  sub-soil,  per- 
haps,) of  the  main-land  near  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  (nearest  to  In- 
dian Key,)  received  from  the  same  source,  con- 
tained 81  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  entire  body  of  soil  (if 
soil  it  can  be  called)  of  this  extensive  and  very  re- 
markable region  is  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  the  very  substance  which  is  almost  universally 
and  entirely  deficient  throughout  the  lands  of  all 
the  great  Atlantic  slope,  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Savannah.  And,  if  not  understood  and 
remedied,  the  superabundance  of  calcareous  earth 
in  the  one  case,  is  as  sure  to  cause  and  maintain 
sterility,  as  its  total  absence  does  in  the  other. 
The  most  barren  earih  of  each  of  these  great 
regions  would  be  the  best  of  manures  for  the  other; 
and  hereafter  vessels  will  be  profitably  employed 
in  thus  exchanging  these  earths,  which  though 
worse  than  worthless  in  their  native  position,  be- 
come rich  manures,  and  the  producers  of  perma- 
nent fertility,  by  merely  exchanging  places. 
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Dr.  Perrine  is  correct  in  his  supposilion  that 
after  a  short  course  of  tillage,  the  present  small 
productive  power  of  these  excessively  calcareous 
soils  will  be  destroyed  and  lost;  and  then  they 
will  probably  remain  ior  ever  after  barren,  naked, 
and  uninhabitable  "sand  banks,"  which  designa- 
tion is  already  applied  by  unobservant  or  igno- 
rant voyagers  to  some  of  these  islets  which  scarce- 
ly have  a  grain  of  sand  in  their  composition. 
Knowledge  of  the  subject  of  calcareous  manures 
and  earth°would  be  scarcely  less  important  for  this 
peculiarly  calcareous  region  (and  also  the  south- 
ern prairie  lands  in  general,)  where  the  abundance 
of  this  earth  is  the  greatest  evil  in  the  soil,  than  in 
the  other  great  region  where  it  is  altogether  want- 
ing, and  to  obtain  it,  is  the  great  desideratum  for 
the  defective  soils. 

The  suggestion  made  in  the  foregoing  commu- 
nication of  the  need  of  a  "condensed  publication 
of  all  the  striking  fticts  developed  and  published  on 
the  use  of  carbonate  of  lime,"  has  before  been 
under  consideration.  The  object  will  hereafter 
be  best  reached  by  another  and  much  extended 
edition  of  the  'Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,'  in 
which  will  be  embraced  all  the  interesting  and  va- 
luable facts  which  have  been  observed  or  estab- 
lished since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition. 

—Ed.  F.  R. 


Geary's  patent  coal. 


From  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 
The  formation  of  an  artificial  fuel  has  for  some 
time  past  occupied  no  small  portion  of  the  attention 
of  scientific  minds.  The  high  price  of  the  natural 
mineral— the  creat  space  it  requires  for  stowage 
—the  quantity  of  its  relijse  and  the  nuisance  ol  its 
smoke,  were  amongst  the  disadvantages  which  it 
was  soucrht  to  be  overcome  by  some  artificial  com- 
bination^'of  combustible  matters.  We  have  from 
time  to  time  published  accounts  ofthe  various  pa- 
tented methods  of  manufacturing  artificial  fiiel  and 
coal,  and  of  various  experimental  usings  ihereol 
for  steam  engines  and  other  purposes,  to  which  we 
have  now  to  add,  the  particulars  relating  to  another 
composition  invented  by  Mr.  Stephen  Geary  the 
s\  rch  i  tcct 

Mr.  Geary's  artificial  coal  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  the  following  ingredients:— First,  about  half  of 
small  coal,  or  coal-dust;  second,  pitch,  or  bitumi- 
nous matter  obtained  from  coal,  or  other  mineral 
or  vegetable  tar;  third,  coal  or  coke  cinders,  pow- 
dered'^peat,  or  baik  of  trees,  sawdust  ot  tan  ;  fourth, 
powered  clay,  iVeeslone,  chalk,  plaster,  earth, 
sand,  or  other  earthy  matters;  and  lastly,  about  a 
fortieth-part  of  some  acid— sulphuric  acid,  as  the 
cheapest,  is  that  which  is  used  by  Mr.  Geary. 

The  coal  is  manufactured  in  the  (bllowin2 man- 
ner :— The  pilch  is  to  be  melted  in  a  pot,  and  the 
cinders  gradually  introduced— stirring  constantly. 
The  powdered  clay  is  next  to  be  added  gradually, 
then  one-half  of  the  small  coal ;  as  soon  as  these 
matters  are  well  amalgamated — being  kept  at  a 


(Tood  heat  during  the  operation— the  acid  is  to  be 
poured  in,  and  well  stirred  through.  An  efferves- 
cence will  in  a  short  time  lake  place,  producing  a 
froth  on  the  surface  of  the  mixture  ;  and  as  soon 
as  this  appears,  add  the  remainder  of  the  small 
coal.  The  mixture  ofthe  ingredients  having  been 
completed,  the  fluid  mass  must  be  kept  in  a  slate 
of  a'ritcition  by  stirring  until  the  whole  is  well  and 
equaTly  heated.  The  mixture  may  then  be  run 
into  moulds  of  anv  desired  shape.  When  ihe 
niixiure  has  becorne  partially  cool,  pressure  or 
beating  may  be  applied  in  order  to  compress  the 
l.locks^of  fuel  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible. 
The  pressure  or  beating  is  not  essential,  except  in 
cases  where  the  coal  is  intended  to  be  used  as 
steam-boat  fuel,  where  stowage  room  is  valuable. 
The  ingredient  in  this  composition,  which  is 
new,  and  from  the  action  of  which  on  the  other 
component  parts,  the  beneficial  qualities  of  Mr. 
Geary's  fuel  result,  is  the  acid;  and  he  claims  this 
addition  of  an  acid  or  acids  to  the  other  matters 
which  have  all  been  used  belbre,  as  constituting 
his  patent. 

Some  specimens  of  coal  thus  manufactured  were 
submitted  to  Professor  Brande  lor  his  examination 
and  opinion,  who  reported  as  follows  ; — 

'•  That  it  burns  well,  kindles  readily,  and  has 
most  ofthe  characters  of  some  of  ihe  bituminous 
coals.  It  underiroes  combustion  rather  more  ra- 
pidly than  the  ordinary  Newcastle  coal,  but  ap- 
pears to  give  out  as  much  heat  and  to  form  a 
brisk,  airreeable,and  efficient  fire,  and  I  apprehend 
no  objection  to  it  on  the  score  of  smell,  dust,  smoke, 
soot  or  ashes,  and  it  is  entirely  free  from  any  qual- 
ity prejudicial  to  health. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  thil  it  might  be  available  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas  and  coke,  but  whether 
economically  or  not  is  a  question  which  I  have  no 
means  of  determining. 

"  Accurately  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of 
this  fijel,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  varieties 
of  coal,  would  require  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
a  larger  scale  than  I  have  been  enabled  to  under- 
takcj'^but  from  the  trials  which  [  have  made  of  it, 
it  appears  to  me  to  compete  with  the  superior 
kinds  of  coal,  and  if  so,  the  greater  number  of  itis^ 
applications  to  inlerior  purposes  are  matters  of 
comparatively  little  moment." 

Mr.  Squire  (chemist  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty) 
also  reports  very  fiavorably  of  its  merits  in  the 
Ibilowins  terms  : — 

"  [  have  examined  the  properties  of  the  patent 
coal,  which  you  placed  in  my  hands  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  have  to  report  that  it  makes  a  cheerful 
fire  in  the  open  crrate,  the  temperature  of  the  room 
being  more  steadily  increased,  and  the  maximum 
of  heat  longer  retained  by  it  than  with  common 
coal,  and  although  it  does'not  throw  out  so  violent 
a  heat  as  the  best  screened  coals,  yet  it  has  the 
advantage,  if  left  alone,  of  continuing  to  burn  till  all 
i3  consumed  to  ashes,  leaving  no  cinders  ;  it  is 
entirely  free  from  any  unpleasant  smell,  and  when 
burnt  "in  close  vessels  it  yields  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  coke  as  the  best  coals  do,^and  the  gas 
o-iven  oR  burns  with  great  brilliancy." 
°  These  favorable  opinions,  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  say,  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
experience.  The  Commercial  Steam-boat  Compa- 
ny, in  consequence  ofthe  beneficial  result  of  some 
experiments  they  made,  have  adopted  it  for  the 
use  of  their  vessels.     One  experiment  was  in  work^ 
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ing  the  engines  of  the  Prince  George  steam-boal 
from  London-bridge  to  Chatham,  Sheerness,  and 
Southend.  The  same  weight  of  Mr.  Geary's  coal 
was  taken  on  board  that  was  usually  consumed  in 
a  trip  to  Chatham  of  common  coal,  and  there  was 
IbunJ  to  be  sufficient  to  work  tbe  engines  as  far  as 
Gravesend  on  ihe  return  voyage.  Anotlier  trial 
was  in  the  Ducliess  of  Kent  steamer.  The  quan- 
tity of"  common  coal  usually  burnt  by  ihis  vessel 
in  a  voyage  to  Ramsgate  is  five  tons ;  she  per- 
lormed  the  voyage  with  three  tons  and  a  half  oC 
Mr.  Geary's  Patent  Coal.  The  price  paid  lor  the 
-common  coal  by  the  Commercial  Company  was 
ftwenty-three  shillings  per  ton.  The  cost  of  the 
patent  coal  is  eighteen  shillings  per  ton.  From 
this  there  appears  an  enormous  saving  in  cost,  in 
stowage  room  and  in  weight. 

There  are  other  advantages  besides  these  which 
it  is  important  to  mention  :  the  captains  and  engi- 
neers of  the  boats  state  that  there  are  hardly  any 
ashes  left  after  combustion  ;  no  clinkers ;  only  a 
hght  white  vapoury  smoke  ;  and  that  the  labor  of 
stoking  is  much  reduced. 

We  also  understand  that  coke  manufactured 
from  the  article  has  been  used  with  great  success 
on  some  of  the  railways,  particularly  the  eastern 
counties. 

An  extensive  manuliictory  has  been  erected  for 
the  production  of  this  patent  fuel,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bow,  and  another  is  in  preparation  at 
Gravesend.  Judging  I'rom  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, we  may  venture  to  predict  an  extensive 
demand  lor  this  new  article  of  commerce. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    NORTH    ANNA     AGRI- 
CULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

■.To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  North  Anna  Asricultural 
Association  I  have  been  requested  lo  Ibrward  for 
publication  the  inclosed  communication  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  beet  and  mangold-wurtzel. 

[  also  send  the  following  resolutions  of  the  as- 
sociation on  the  lamented  death  of  Judge  Buel, 
late  editor  of  the  '  Cultivator.' 

"Resolved,  that  the  public-spirited,  able,  and 
successful  exertions  of  Judge  Buel,  late  editor  of 
the  '  Cultivator,'  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  have  merited  the  highest  praise,  and  en- 
titled him  to  the  gratitnde  of  every  friend  of  agri- 
culture, and  that  this  association  deplores  his  death 
as  a  public  loss. 

Resolved,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  estimation  in 
which  we  held  him,  and  of  our  regret  for  his  loss, 
that  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  '  Culti- 
vator' and  the  Farmers'  Register,  for  publication." 
W.  HoLLADAY,  Secretary. 

On  beet  culture. 

,  Communicated  to  tlie  North  Anna  Association  for  the  attaln- 
nieni  of  Isnowledge  on  agricultural  sulijects. 

The  cultivation  of  roots  for  feeding  stock  is  be- 
ginning to  attract  that  attention  which  it  so  justly 
merits;  and  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  our 
association,  I  will  communicate  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment which  I  made  the  last  season  in  raising 


the  mangold-wurtzel  or  scarcity  root,  and  the  Slle- 
sian  or  sugar  beet. 

The  piece  of  ground  on  vvhicli  the  experiment 
was  made  consisted  of  about  one  and  one-third 
acres  of  land,  which  had  been  ploughed  the  pre- 
ceding fall  with  a  two-horse  plough,  as  a  prepara- 
tion lor  Indian  corn.  The  soil  was  of  good  quali- 
ty, part  of  it  a  sandy  loam,  part  clayey.  About 
the  20ih  of  April  a  light  dres.sing  of  well  rotted 
manure  was  scattered  over  the  thinner  pans  of  it; 
after  which  it  was  well  ploughed  with  a  two-horse 
plough  ;  a  coulter  (also  drawn  by  two  horses  as 
deep  as  h  could  be  forced  into  the  earih)  following 
in  each  furrow  immediately  after  the  plough,  so  as 
to  break  and  open  the  subsoil.  An  iron-toothed 
rake  drawn  by  two  horses,  followed  "'till  the  soil 
wasvvell  pulverized,  and  in  fine  tilth.  Small  lists 
or  ridges  v,;ere  Ibrmed  at  intervals  of  about  two 
and  a  half  feet,  by  throwing  together  two  furrows 
of  a  one-horse  plough,  over  which  a  hand  rake 
was  drawn,  to  smooth  them  and  throw  ofi  the 
clods;  these  lists  were  opened  (with  a  pointed 
stick  drawn  along  th^re  by  the  hand,  somewhat 
like  a  rake  handle  reversed)  to  the  depth  of  about 
one  and  a  half  inches,  the  seed  dropped  into  them 
li-om  the  hand,  at  intervals  of  four  to  six  inches, 
one  seed  in  a  place,  and  covered  shallow  with  fine 
earth.  The  seeds  were  prepared  for  planting  by 
steeping  them  twelve  hours  in  warm  water  s'atu- 
rated  with  salt-petre,  and  then  rolling  them  in 
plaster-of-Paris.  The  weather  was  dry  and 
windy  for  several  weeks  after  planting,  and  about 
half  the  seed  flailed  to  vegetate;  they  vegetated 
best  where  the  soil  was  moist  and  clayey.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  attained  sufficient  size,  they 
were  thiimed  by  hand  so  as  to  stand  at  fi-om  eight 
to  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  those  pulled 
up  being  transplanted  to  the  vacant  spaces  ;  owing 
to  the  drought,  but  lew  of  these  lived,  and  the  few 
that  lived  did  not  thrive  or  grow  well.  From  the 
planting  and  transplanting  together,  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  acre  stood,  of  which  rather  more  than 
half  was  sugar-beet,  the  rest  mangold-wurtzel. 
The  crop  was  worked  once  with  the  hand-hoe 
while  the  plants  were  very  small,  (the  weeds  and 
grass  being  carefully  pulled  away  at  the  same 
time  by  the  hand  from  immediately  around  the 
young  beets,)  and  twice  afterwards  with  the  single 
plough  (a  wing-coulter,)  and  the  hand-hoe.  Here, 
as  in  the  greater  part  of  Virginia,  the  season  was  one 
of  unusual  drought,cornyieldino:generally  not  more 
than  from  three-fifths  to  two-thirds  of  an  average 
crop  ;  and  during  the  sutTimer  I  thought  my  crop 
of  roots  would  be  a  total  failure;  but  as  the  fall 
approached,  it  became  more  seasonable,  and  then 
the  crop  improved  rapidly.  On  the  23rd  October, 
I  took  them  up  to  seed  the  land  in  wheat,  and  to 
my  surprise  harvested  more  than  five  hundred 
bushels  of  fine  roots,  besides  four  or  five  ox-cart 
loads  of  tops,  on  which  my  hogs  fed  kindly.  The 
crop  succeeded  best  where  the  soil  was  clayey  and 
moist;  and  I  have  found  the  roots  excellent  feed  lor 
both  cattle  and  ho'js.  The  opinion  has  been  fre- 
quently advanced  that  the  climate  of  Virginia  is 
unsuited  to  root  crops,  being  too  subject  to  droughts; 
but  my  experience  of  the  past  season  assures  me, 
that  to  raise  the  beet  and  mangold-wurtzel,  a  fair 
trial  is  all  that  is  needed.  My  roots  were  worth 
more  than  any  grain  crop  I  could  have  raised  on 
the  land  ;  and  though  the  relative  product  of  the 
two  kinds  cultivated  was  not  accurately  ascer- 
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tained,  1  think  the  difference  inconsiderable  ;  while 
the  beet  is  much  heavier  in  proportion  to  its  bullc 
than  the  mangold,  and  probably  contains  more 
saccharine  matter,  it  is  also  more  easily  preserved 
through  the  winter ;  and  on  the  whole  I  incline  to 
give  it  the  preference. 

A  good  drill-barrow  would  have  saved  me  much 
laborln  planting;  and  if  the  seed  had  been  steeped 
longer  they  would  have  vegetated  better.  A  friend, 
on  whom  I  entirely  rely,  informed  me  that  he 
steeped  a  lew  seed,  and  kept  them  moist  in  a  bag 
covered  with  earth  till  they  sprouted  before  plant- 
ing, and  scarely  one  of  them  failed  to  grow  well. 
If  this  communication  shall  encourage  others  to 
try  the  root  culture,  it  will  not  have  been  made  in 
vain.  John  Y.  Hoi,laday. 


THE    aiARL,    BEDS    NEAR    NEWBERN. 


both  upon  the  feet  of  the  laborers  and  horses- 
Back  oi"  these  lands,  there  are  oak  and  pine  lands, 
in  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  lime,  nor 
are  any  of  the  effects  of  it  discovered.  These 
lands  afford  a  large  supply  of  both  vegetable  mat- 
ter and  swamp  and  marsh  mud,  which  also  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  ol'  vegetable  matter.  1  will 
however,  reserve  a  more  particular  description  of 
the  limestone  formations  of  the  Neuse,  &c.,  and 
the  character  of  our  lands,  for  a  future  letter,  and' 
proceed  to  trespass  upon  the  ready  willingness 
which  you  have  always  evinced  to  afford  the  de- 
sired information,  to  your  many  querists.  1  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  per  cent,  of  lime  the  va- 
rious specimens  of  marl  which  I  have  sent  you 
will  afford,  and  which  you  consider  best  to  be  ap- 
applied  to  such  lands  as  I  have  described  above.  I 
forgot  also  to  mention  that  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Neuse  are  overflowed  every  year,  and  on  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  waters,  there  is  left  a  rich  alluvion, 
which,  combined  with  the  leaves  which  have  fiil- 
len  for  successive  years,  forms  an  undecayed  com- 
bination of  mud  and  leaves,  that  I  have  thouffht 


To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

JVeiobern,  N.  C.  Axig.  30th,  1839. 

Dear  Sir — Accompanying  this  letter,  I  have  1  might  be  made  a  very  rich  manure,  with  the  ac- 

transmitted    to  you  three  specimens  of  marl,  or    tion  of  lime  upon  it.   Will  a  combination  of  either 

calcareous  matter,  found  on   my  fiirm  on   Neuse   of  the  specimens  of  marl  which  I  have  sent  you 


River,  about  twenty-two  miles  up  the  same,  fi^om 
this  place.     The  specimen  marked.  No.  1,  is  very 
abundant,  and  seems  to  run  in  veins  through  that 
portion  of  my  field  nearest  the  river.     I  tapped  a 
vein  of  it  on   the  side  of  a  hill  which  terminated 
very  abruptly  in  a  meadow,  and  pursuing  the  same, 
found  that  it  run   through  a  large  field  at  various 
depths ;  and  in  several  places  it  appeared  above 
the  soil,   in  the  field.     This  section  of  Craven 
county,  bordering  on  the  Neuse  River,  is  inclined 
to  be  of  a  limestone  formation,  and  in  many  places, 
both  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  interior, 
there  are  large  masses  of  the  rotten  limestone  to  be 
found,  which  as  yet  have  never  been  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose.     As  you  ascend  the  river,  its 
banks  disclose  different  formations  of  limestone; 
there  are  fine  specimens  in  some  places  of  what 
is  termed  the  shell  rock,  from   which  "  hand-mill 
stones "  are   manufactured,  and    are  extensively 
used  in  the  country  to  grind  corn   into  meal,  and 
hominy.    There  are,  aho,  good  specimens  of  the 
more  solid  rock,   with  now  and  then  very  cxten- 
■  sive  formations  of  the  shell  marl,  such  as  the  spe- 
cimen No.  1,  and  combinations  of  the  oyster  shells 
with  other  calcareous  matter.     The  other  speci- 
mens, No.  2  and  3,  are  Ibunil  in  extensive  fbrnia- 
tions  on  my  farm,  but  are  more  or  less  combined 
with  a   hard   limestone  rock,  which  make  them 
more  difficult  of  access,  and  require  more  labor  to 
diij  them  from  the  soil  or  earth.     With  all  the  ad- 
vantages which   the  Neuse  River  presents,  of  its 
extensive  beds  of  marl.  1  believe  that  not  one  of 
our  planters  have  as  yet  derived  any  benefit  from 
them,  or  applied  the  inarl  to  their  lands  with  any 
good  practical   benefit ;    this  has    arisen   not  so 
much  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  its  good  ef- 
fects, but  in  a  great  measure  from  our  ignorance 
in  its  application,  and  also  from  fear  that  we  might 
rather  produce  an  injury  than  a  good  to  our  lands. 
There  are  portions  of  our  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  limestone  formations,  constituting  a  sort  of 
ridge,  running  parallel   with  the  river,  which  are 
strongly  impregnated   with  lime,  as  is  obvious  by 
the  rocks  peering  above  the  ground  in  some  places 
Jn  the  fields,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  same, 


with  this  undecayed  matter,  make  a  valuable  ma- 
nure for  our  lands'?  If  so,  in  what  way  and  in 
what  proportions  should  it  be  prepared?  How 
would  our  swamp  mud  mixed  with  either  of  the 
specimens  of  marl  answer  for  manure,  and  what 
would  be  its  probable  effects  on  our  lands  the  first 
year,  and  how  should  that  be  prepared?  Can  we 
convert  our  extensive  beds  of  rotten  limestone  to 
any  good  practical  agricultural  purposes  1  fn  fine, 
I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  merit  in  saying 
to  you  that  1  have  no  practical  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion to  the  use  and  application  of  marl,  and  that  I 
am  a  novice  and  sciolist  in  agricultural  matters, 
and  as  "  misery  is  said  to  love  company,"  I  find 
that  my  neighbors  are  all  in  the  aame  predicament, 
ami  that  I  can  derive  no  information  from  them  on 
the  subject — this  must  be  my  apology  fiir  trespass- 
ing on  your  valuable  time,  and  likewise  for  seek- 
ing answers  to  queries  which  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  deem  very  trite  and  common,  and  rather 
schoolboyish,  for  a  farmer.  Would  the  application 
of  either  of  the  specimens  of  marl  sent,  to  such 
lands  as  I  have  described,  unaided  by  any  other 
matter,  be  productive  of  much  benefit?  As  a 
large  district  of  country  is  interested  in  obtaining 
inlbrmation  in  relation  to  the  marl  I  send  you, 
your  views  in  general  in  relation  to  it,  would  be 
very  acceptable  indeed. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

James  W.  Bryan. 


The  three  specimens  of  marl  which  accompa- 
nied the  above  letter,  have  been  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, so  far  as  it  regarded  their  calcareous  ingre- 
dient^ or  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

No.  1,  consisting  principally  of  loose  small 
shells,  and  fragments  of  shells,  yielding  66  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

No.  2,  apparently  of  firai  texture,  or  hard  marl 
— 62  per  cent. 

No.  3,  still  harder— 75  per  cent. 

As  the  best,  mode  of  answerins:  tlie  other  in- 
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quiries   of  our   corresponJent,  wc  have  sent  him 
the  '  Essay  on  'Calcareous  Manures.' — Ed.  F.  R. 


For  the  Farmers'  Register. 

THE  CASE  STATED,  AS  TO  THE  FITNESS  OF 
THIS  COUNTRY  FOR  SILK  CULTURE.  FRAG- 
MENT   OF    A    DIALOGUE. 

Con.  "  Jt  is  absurd  to  expect  to  produce  silk  in 
the  United  States  to  profit.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  raisin;?  a  few  worms  by  some  otherwise  idle 
female  oCThe  family,  nor  the  reeling  and  twistin^r 
the  product  into  sewing  silk,  for  home  use,  or  at 
most  to  supply  the  tailors  and  sempstresses  of  the 
neighborhood.  Such  employment  1  say  nothing 
against.  It  may  serve  as  amusement ;  and,  com- 
paratively, may  even  yield  some  profit,  as  any 
species  of  productive  industry  is  belter  than  abso- 
lute idleness.  But  as  to  competing  with  the 
French,  Italians,  and  Chinese  silk-growers,  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  it  is  too  ridiculous  !br  serious 
consideration.  The  weight  and  bulk  of  silk  are 
so  small  compared  to  its  value,  that  its  transporta- 
tion to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world  would 
scarcely  add  one  per  ceni.  to  its  cost.  So  that  dis- 
tance from  market  is  of  no  account.  Putting  aside 
foreign  markets,  where  our  silk  producers  would 
have  to  meet  others  on  more  equal  ground,  in  our 
own  markets  they  would  have  to  compete  with 
foreign  growers,  whose  hired  labor,  and  products 
of  labor^had  cost  thern  but  the  tenth  or  twentieth 
of  the  ordinary  price  of  labor  in  this  country.  A 
peasant  in  Languedoc,  or  Lombardy,  will  labor 
day  alicr  day  lor  the  daily  wages  of  ten  cents,  and 
may  even  lay  up  half  of  that,  as  in  general  bread 
alone  is  his  cheap  food.  But  even  that  labor  is 
Itigh  compared  to  the  rate  in  China.  There,  a 
a  cent  or  two  will  pay  for  the  day's  labor  of  a  wo- 
man, if  not  of  a  man.  Nay,  a  handlul  of  rice 
will  sometimes  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
starving  laborer  for  the  unceasing  toil  of  a  whole 
day.  And  it  is  against  such  odds  as  these  that 
this  country  is  to  conlend  in  the  silk  markets  of 
the  world  !  Before  this  can  be  done  successfully, 
you  must  persuade  the  industrious  and  well-fed 
laborers  of  the  norihern  slates  lo  be  content  with 
the  small  wages  and  the  meagre  fare  of  the  Italian, 
and  the  lazy  laborer  of  tlie  south,  whether  while 
or  black,  to  loil  and  to  starve  with  the  Chinese." 

Pro.  "  I  admit,  that  in  regard  to  the  cheapness 
of  labor  coinpared  to  Europe,  and  still  more  to 
China,  we  shall  be  at  disadvantage,  though  not  to 
the  extent  you  claim.  Your  comparison  of  labor 
mit^ht  be  correct,  if  able-bodied  men  in  this  coun- 
try were  the  laborers  required  for  silk-culture.  But 
dear  as  their  labor  certainly  is,  the  wages  of  fe- 
males are  generally  very  low — and  the  infirm,  the 
very  old,  and  the  very  young,  (all  hoivever  useful 
for  feeding  worms,)  work  not  at  all,  and  of  course 
earn  nothing  at  employments  now  existing.  A 
vast  amountof  cheap  labor  can  be  obtained  fiom 
these  sources.  But  in  Virginia,  where  j/oit  sup- 
pose our  principal  labor,  that  of  slaves,  to  be  the 
dearest  in  the  world,  we  have,  in  lact,  labor  suita- 
ble for  silk-culture  that  is  even  cheaper  than  in 
China.  There  are  but  few  landholders  who  have 
not  some  slaves,  who  do  no  work,  and  who  are 
maintained  at  precisely  as  much  cost  as  those  who 
do  labor.    All  the  labor  that  these  idlers  could  give 


to  silk-culture  would  absoutely  cost  nothing;  and 
therefore,  it  is  certain  that  no  hired  labor  elsewhere 
can  be  cheaper.  These  new  workers  (but  old  ■ 
eaters  and  consumers,)  are  the  aged  slaves  of 
boih  sexes,  females  nursing  infants,  and  boys  and 
girls  too  small  for  field  labor.  And  besides  this 
kind  of  labor,  which  costs  nothing,  that  of  many 
others  could  be  added,  both  bond  and  li-ee,  whose 
present  employments  yield  so  little,  "hat  even  half 
wages  at  silk-culiure  would   be  a  gainful  change. 

"  But  though  labor  is  certainly  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  cost  of  silk,  it  is  not  the  only  one  that 
deserves  lo  be  counted.  There  are  three  impor- 
tant elements  of  the  cost  of  raw  or  reeled  sillcj 
The  first,  and  the  most  important  in  Europe,  and 
the  flZ/-imporiant  in  China,  is  the  land  necessary 
for  the  buildings,  and  the  growth  of  the  mulberry 
trees.  In  Lombardy,  the  best  silk  country  in  Eu- 
rope, the  mpre  annual  rent  is  usually  liir  greater 
than  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  equally  productive 
can  be  f)urchased  lor  in  Virginia  ;  or  the  greater 
cost  of  land  there  may  be  salely  estirnated  at  20 
times  as  much  as  ours.  In  China,  the  value  of 
land  is  very  far  greater  than  anywhere  in  Europe  ; 
and  of  course,  so  much  the  greater  there  is  thai; 
element  of  cost.  So  dear  is  land  in  China  that  it 
is  there  economical  to  substitute  the  labor  of  men 
for  beasts  of  burden  or  draught.  The  plough  is 
but  little  used  in  their  very  perfect  tillage,  and  the 
streets  of  their  great  cities  and  villages  arc  gene- 
rally so  narrow  as  not  to  permit  the  use  of  wheel 
carriages.  Immense  numbers  of  families  dwell 
permanently  in  boats  on  the  rivers,  because  they- 
cannot  pay  the  rent  of  a  dwelling  spot  onland  ; 
and  they  even  cultivate  vegetables  on  rafts  of  bam- 
boo covered  with  earth.  Conceive  then  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  landed  capital  required  to  de- 
vote even  a  few  acres  of  a  farm  to  the  growth  of 
mulberry  trees!  A  third  element  of  cost  is  the 
construction  of  the  cocoonery  and  other  necessary 
buildings  and  fixtures.  I  "am  not  enough  ac- 
quainte^l  with  European  prices  to  compare  with 
them  on  this  head.  But  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  part  of  the  expense,  (being  principally  of  tiiii- 
ber  and  coarse  materials,)  is  also  cheaper  in  this 
country. 

"Thus,  then,  while  one  of  the  three  elements 
of  the  whole  expense  of  silk-culture  would  gene- 
rally be  the  most  cosily  here,  the  other  two  vvoulcf 
be  cheaper,  and  the  most  important  of  them  greatly 
cheaper.  And  so  much  the  most  important  of  the 
three  elements  is  the  land,  that,  taking  all  to- 
gether, there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  all  the 
elements  of  cost  combined,  will  be  less  in  Virginia 
than  in  France,  Italy,  or  even  in  China.  The  su- 
periority of  a  country  in  one  of  these  respects 
amounts  to  nothing,  "if  it  be  counlerbalanced  by 
as  much  inferiority  in  the  others,  [t  is  the  balance- 
of  combined  advantages,  in  all  the  three  elements 
of  cost,  that  must  show  which  country  is  best 
adapted  for  silk-culiure  ;  and  that  balance  I  am 
confident  we  possess. 

"  Besides— the  amount  of  out-door  labor  neces- 
sary, and  of  time  for  preparation,  are  now  reduced 
to  one-fourth  of  what  was  before  required,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  new  many-stalked  mulberry. 
It  is  true  that  the  old  silk-countries  will  also  avail  of 
this  benefit ;  but  every  general  and  equal  diminu- 
tion of  labor  (which  is  our  heaviest  expense) 
serves  to  lessen  relatively  our  only  disadvantage. 

"  Again— expenses  are  incurred  in  proportion  to 
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the  numbers  of  worms  to  be  fed,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  final  or  usual  success  ofihe  rearing.  If 
hair  the  worms  die  in  their  last  feeding  age,  from 
the  edects  of  bad  climate,  (as  is  more  usual  than 
otherwise  in  Franco;)  the  cost  of  food  is  but  little 
lessened,  and  the  trouble  and  perplexity  of  the  cul- 
turist  fully  as  much  increased  by  his  loss  of  half  his 
stock,  and  of  course  half  the  full  product.  In  our 
far  superior  climate,  as  in  China,  such  losses  will 
very  rarely  occur;  and  therelbre,  even  if  the  whole 
cost  of  feeding  a  certain  number  of  worms  were 
equal,  the  product  obtained  would  be  greater  in 
this  country  than  in  France,  where  the  average 
mortality  and  loss  of  worms  is  so  much  greater. 
And  the  quality  of  the  product,  (as  is  already  a 
well  established  fact,)  will  be  superior,  as  well  as 
the  quantity. 

"  A  dry  atmosphere,  the  security  of  mulberry 
leaves  from  late  frosts— in  short,  a  good  silk  cli- 
mate—though not  an  element  ofcnst,  is  eminently 
an  element  of  success  in  rearing  silk-worms.  We 
possess  such  a  climate,  in  common  with  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor;  and  such  as 
is  not  enjoyed  in  any  part  of  western  Europe.  It 
is  the  possession  of  this  great  advantage,  still 
more  than  cheap  labor,  that  enables  the  Chinese 
to  make  the  cheapest  silk  on  the  dearest  land  and 
food  in  the  world  ;  and  the  indolent  and  negligent 
Turk  of  Asia  Minor  to  compete  with  the  mtelli- 
gent  and  industrious  European." 


OTi    SEA-WKED. 


From  the  Cultivator. 
Wheat- Sheaf  Farm,  Slaten  Island,  } 
September  IQth,  1839.  S 

J.  BuEL,  Esq.— i)car  Sir— In  your  last  num- 
ber, you  expressed  a  wish  "  to  receive  a  commu- 
nication from  some  person  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, as  to  the  best  mode  of  preparing  sea-weed, 
and  of  applying  it  to  the  soil.''  I  will  not  say  that 
I  am  myself'  as  familiar,  as  I  may  become  on  fur- 
ther experience,  with  the  best  mode;  though  1 
have  read  much  of  it,  and,  as  attentively  as  I 
could,  have  noticed  the  practical  coincidence  of 
what  I  have  read  with  the  result  of  my  own,  and 
the  usual  neighboring  modes  of  using  it;  and  I 
believe  I  have  read  essentiaUy  all  that  can  be 
found  published,  as  the  result  of  practice  or  science, 
in  relation  to  it. 

On  turning  to  page  135  of  your  same  number, 
among  the  very  excellent  observations  of  Henry 
R.  Madden,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  we  find  much 
of  what  may  be  said  of  it.  The  sea-weeds  of 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are,  no  doubt, 
in  most  respects,  similar  to  ours.  Those  of  our 
coast,  as  well  as  theirs,  (all  within  the  general  bo- 
tanical descriptions  of  jilg(s,  Fuel,  and  Covferv<z. 
The  similitudes  may  be  traced  distinctly  in  Lou- 
don, where  the  Ibrras  of  the  entire  plants  are 
given. 

Though  beneficial  to  a  sandy  soil  of  good  compo- 
sition, they  have  been  found,  I  believe,  mostly  so 
to  a  clay,  and  well  calculated  to  divide  its  tena- 
cious or  adhesive  qualities.  They  are  here  usu- 
ally ploughed  in  with  ordinary  manures,  after  they 
have  become  dry  and  short,  through  the  limited 
fermentation  spontaneously  occurring  in  the  sea- 
weed heap ;  or  after  they  have  been  taken  thence, 
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more  or  less  dried,  used  as  barn-yard  or  way  lit- 
ter, and  thus  become  incorporated  with  the  ma- 
nure. On  such  applications,  a  free  use  of  the 
sand  of  the  sea-shore  is  also  made,  intermixed 
with  it,  if  intended  lor  a  clay  soil,  for  several  rea- 
sons—on  account  of  its  saline  humidity,  and  the 
known  attraction  for  moisture  of  stony  or  silicious 
substances  once  wet  with  salt  water ;  of  the  su- 
perior influence  of  sea-sand  (in  which  of  course 
no  clay  is  to  be  found)  above  ordinary  sand,  in 
amending  the  composition  of  a  clay  soil :  on  ac- 
count of  "^ihe  frequent  admixture  with  beach  sand, 
of  the  granulations  or  particles  of  minute  sea- 
shells,  which  the  frictional  action  of  the  sea  on  its 
stones  break  up,  and  intermixes  with  it  ;  and  also 
of  the  operation  of  the  sand  on  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances brought  into  contact  with  it  by  the  tread  of 
cattle,  and  which  the  acute  angles  of  the  sandy 
pebbles  cut  and  divide,  thus  accelerating  the  divi- 
sion of  the  vegetable  matter,  and  hastening  its  pre- 
paration as  a  manure. 

Sea- weed  is  also  in  some  instances  wind- dried, 
with  little  or  no  fermentation,  and  thus  used  lor 
littering  horses  and  cattle,  thence  finding  its  way 
to  the  manure  heap.  This  practice  is  well  enough 
with  such  surplus  as  may  be  gathered  over  and 
above  all  the  farming  supply  that  can  be  ploughed 
in  green,  which  has  ever  been  considered,  else- 
where than  here,  the  best  course  with  every  de- 
scription, except  that  particular  species  of  the 
Fuel  class  known  as  the  zostera  marina  (wrack 
grass,)  a  long  (say  two  or  three  feet)  flat  leaf  or 
spear,  a  sixte'enth  of  an  inch  wide,  which,  in  the 
heap,  hangs  together  in  large  masses.  This  is 
more  difficult  to  decay  than  the  rest ;  but  when 
short,  answers  a  very  useful  object,  over  and  above 
its  saline  and  vegetable  properties  as  an  amenda- 
tor  of  the  texture  of  clays,  in  which  its  detached 
short  pieces  will  remain  visible  for  many  years, 
dividing  its  particles.  This  weed  could  be  readily 
and  expeditiously  broken  or  cut  fine  by  a  horse- 
power operation  and  machine,  similar  to  the  teeth 
and  concave  and  convex  of  the  common  thrasher; 
and  then  that  too  would  be  best  ploughed  in 
green.  Its  length  entire  would  render  the  opera- 
tion of  ploushing  it  in,  if  at  all  possible,  extreme- 
ly difficult,  and  then  it  would  remain  undivided  by 
decay  too  long  for  ^T&e  tillage. 

Although  1,  for  my  own  part,  entirely  disagree 
with  the  practice,  so  olten  urged,  of  applying  lime, 
out  of  the  earth,  to  vegetable  manures  which  have 
been  cured,  or  in  any  way  deprived  of  their  succu- 
lence or  mucilage,  or  animal  manures  or  substan- 
ces in  any  shape,  I  would  use  it  freely  with  all 
kinds  of  the  sea-weed  while  green;  because  the 
lime  in  that  contact  will  become  effectually  divest- 
ed of  all  its  caiisticity,  be  thus  readily  fitted  for  im- 
mediate action  on  vegetable  growth  and  the  soil, 
and  will  by  its  heat  overcome  the  check  to  fermen- 
tation which  the  saline  impregnation  of  the  weed 
gives  to  them.  If  the  heap  in  this  state  be  occa- 
sionally wet,  it  will  aid  the  operation  by  prevent- 
ing the  excessive  heat  v/hich  the  lime  would  en- 
gender. 

Lime,  as  I  understand  it,  not  only  betters  the 
texture  of  a  clay  soil,  but  its  causticity  particular- 
ly is  destructive  of  any  acidity  in  it  j  and  bo  are 
the  saline  parts  of  the  sea-weed,  as  1  believe,  and 
propose  explaining  presently.  Perhaps  before  the 
causticity  of  the  lime  is  exhausted  by  a  contact 
with  green  vegetable  fermentation,  or  with  the 
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soil,  but  assuredly  afier,  ilB  greatest  use  is  as  a 
stimulant  or  solvent  ol"  the  vegetable  or  animal 
manures  wiiliin  the  poil,  and  for  whatever  of  pab- 
ulum may  be  requisite  to  the  fibre  or  rigidity  ol 
the  plant  in  sustaiiiing  itself  against  tlie  influf^ice 
of  the  winds  while  attaining  its  maturity.  We 
have  a  familiar  exemplification  of  the  action  of] 
lime  on  dried  vegetable  substances,  on  boards  and 
pickets.  The  minute  splinters  left  in  boards  by 
the  teeth  of  the  saw,  if  soggy  or  prone  to  rotting, 
whitewashed,  become  hard  and  indurated,  and 
eeera  checked  in  their  progress  to  decay  by  the 
lime,  and  the  wood  is  perlectly  solid.  The  same 
result  will  be  visible  if  it  be  applied  while  yet  caus- 
tic to  dried  hay  or  straw.  When  lime  is  brought 
immediately  in  contact  with  animal  substances, 
as  with  oils,  it  corrodes  and  solidifies  them;  with 
animal  juices,  it  assails  and  operates  similarly  on 
them,  leaving  nothing  but  ihe  mere  aqueous  fluid  ; 
with  animal  flesh,  it  checks  its  putrefaciive  pro- 
gress, and  as  it  were  petrifies  it;  \vith  efHuvia,  it 
absorbs  it.  The  chemists  say,  probably  with  truth, 
what  the  lime  takes  up,  or  renders  insoluble,  in 
time  it  will  give  back  again.  This,  though  true 
as  to  a.  part  of  the  substance  imbibed,  may  or  may 
not  be  as  to  much  of  it  j  but  if  even  so,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  the  object  of  applying  manure 
is  to  benefit  the  first,  as  well  as  the  future  crops  ; 
and  the  first  is  dependent  entirely,  whatever  may 
be  the  supplj'  put  into  the  soil,  upon  that  portion  of 
the  manure  which  is  immediately  soluble;  and  if 
that  be  held  in  suspense  by  the  lime,  the  first  crop 
at  least  will  suffer.  This  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens with  the  farmer  as  to  his  manure.  For  the 
want  of  an  admixture  of  a  portion  whicli  is  rea- 
dily soluble,  his  crops  come  up  ahead  of  the  ma- 
nure, and  leave  him  to  suppose  it  not  so  effectual 
as  he  had  anticipated  ;  an  argument,  by  the  by, 
lor  blending  manure  with  ihe  soil  belore  its  mois- 
ture is  assailed  and  evaporated  by  the  drying  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  and  lor  that  humectation  which 
could  be  given  lo  it  from  a  reservoir  in  or  about 
the  barn-yard  for  the  liquids,  and  an  admixture  of 
it  at  the  moment  of  taking  it  out  for  use.  But  1 
am  digressing.     To  return:  as  to  sea-weeds — 

1  would  thenars/,  use  them  green,  as  far  as  my 
lijrming  wants  might  require  or  permit. 

Next,  if  the  supply  be  sufficiently  extensive, 
(with  me  it  probably  is  800  two-ox  cart  loads  an- 
nually,) I  would  use  it  liberally  as  litter  in  every 
and  any  shape  about  my  stables,  cattle  stalls,  hog 
pens,  barn-yards  and  muck  roads  ;  and  that  too 
in  opposiiion  to  common  practice,  as  fiir  as  practi- 
cable, while  green  ;  because,  it  will  be  perceived 
by  those  who  use  if,  that  as  (with  the  wrack  grass 
more  visibly)  the  weeds  dry,  a  wliite  efflorescence 
of  salt  gathers  upon  the  surface,  which  rains  wash 
away,  an4  this  salt  is  one  of  its  most  valuable 
properties.  !f,  while  passing  li-om  its  green  state, 
its  succulent,  mucilaginous  and  saline  properties 
escape  into  the  materials  for  manuring,  which  envi- 
ron it,  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  weed,  divest- 
ed of  its  natural  juices,  will,  in  escaping,  serve  as 
an  absorbent  of  other  useful  liquids  brought  in  con- 
tact with  it. 

A  third,  and  very  beneficial  mode  of  using  sea- 
weed, is  by  incineration.  Reduced  to  ashes,  its 
properties  become  concentrated,  and  it  is  both 
powerful  as  a  manure  and  useful  commercially. 
The  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained 
by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  eea- weed.    The  best 


variety  is  known  by  the  name  of  6ari7Za ;  an  in" 
ferior  kind,  known  by  the  name  of  kelp,  is  pre- 
pared from  sea-weeds  on  the  northern  shores  oV 
Scotland,  and  may  be  so  any  where  it  is  to  be 
Ibund.  The  purest  barilla  always  contains  polas- 
sa  and  soda,  and  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
sodium  ;  each  of  which,  though  perhaps  most  profi- 
tably einployed  in  the  manulaclure  of  soap  and 
glass,  would  if  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil, 
operate  powerfully,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  its 
strong  alkaline  influence,  serve  as  a  solvent  to 
other  manuring  substances  in  the  soil. 

I  believe  the  sea-weed,  though  best  in  this  point 
of  view  if  ploughed  in  rrreen,  even  in  its  dry  state, 
a  corrective  of  the  aciditj'  ol"  a  soil.  On  a  field, 
the  soil  of  which  was  probably  the  poorest  of  my 
liirm,  and  in  which  I  was  preparing  to  put  rye,  my 
carls  had  deposited  some  green  sea-weed  in  heaps, 
with  the  intention  of  spreading  it  before  plough- 
ing. A  want  of  time  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  purpose  in  the  way  proposed,  and  it  was  thin- 
ned with  a  fork  around  the  small  heaps  as  it  lay, 
afier  it  had  become  dry,  and  ploughed  in  witli  the 
manure  for  the  field.  As  the  crop  grew,  the  grain 
rose  in  its  growth  most  visibly  within  the  circum- 
lerence  of  the  sea-weed  thus  spread  around  the 
heaps,  and  so  much  so  as  to  be  remarked  by  all 
about  the  farm,  and  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  influ- 
ence. The  next  year,  as  the  grass  came  in  suc- 
ceeding the  rye,  some  sorrel  was  seen  generally 
over  ihe  field,  but  none  was  visible  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  sea-weed  ;  and  the  grass,  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  field,  was  visibly 
improved,  and  yet  continues  so.  The  sea-weed 
used  on  this  occasion  was  of  the  species  familiarly 
known  by  the  name  of  chowder  ;  a  very  thin  leaf, 
very  a(|ueous,  and  prone  to  rapid  decay. 

The  principal  kinds  in  use  as  a  manuring  ma- 
terial on  my  shore,  and  generally  in  this  vicini'y, 
are  the  zostera  marina  above  alluded  to,  (some- 
limes  called,  here  and  in  England,  wrack  grass;) 
the  chowder  also  before  named,  and  rock  weed. 
There  is  also  occasionally  intermixed  a  dark  brown, 
broad,  long  and  gelatinous  leaf,  the  name  of  which 
I  do  not  know. 

Sea -weed,  particularly  the  latter  and  rock  weed, 
are  eaten  with  avidity  by  swine  ;  and  where  con- 
tinual access  is  had  by  them  to  it,  will  promote 
their  growth  and  latten  them,  though  the  flesh  is 
(iir  from  palatable,  if  they  are  not  liatted,  for  two 
or  three  months  belore  killing,  exclusively  on  other 
Ibod  better  fitted  lor  putting  good  flesh  on  them. 
Some  larmers  give  them  little  else,  up  to  vv'ithiii 
that  period  of  latling  time.  When  thus  permit- 
ted, however,  lo  range  lor  Ibod  on  the  sea-shore, 
they  feed  exclusively  on  muscles  and  such  shell- 
fish as  they  can  crush  with  their  teeth,  are  fond  of 
fish  generally,  and  particularly  so  of  the  descrip- 
lion  known  as  horsefeet. 

The  wrack-grass  sea-weed  may  also  be  used  as 
a  thatch,  and  Ibrms  a  more  durable  defence  against 
the  violent  winds  and  heavy  rains  than  si  raw. 

The  latler  also  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  horse- 
hair in  stuffing  mattresses  and  furniture.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  carefully  washed  twice  in  li'esh  wa- 
ter, and  then  dried  quickly,  the  intermixture  of 
other  sea  grasses  less  fitted  for  the  purpose  being 
picked  out. 

It  is  very  convenient  and  effectual  for  sheltering 
a  manure  heap  from  the  drenching  of  rains,  and 
protecting  it  from  solar   heat ;  for  covering  plants 
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in  gardens,  vegetables  lell  in  garden  grounds,  or 
buried  lor  winter  keeping  ;  or  tor  young  trees,  to 
protect  them  I'rom  the  rigorous  frosts  of  the  wintry 
season,  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes  about  iLiriii- 
ing  buildings. 

An  opinion  of  the  practical  estimate  ol'  ils  util- 
ity may  be  formed  Horn  liie  fact,  that  (or  manur- 
ing purposes,  it  is  carted  in  Ireland  to  the  distance 
ol'  forty-five  miles  inland  liom  the  sea-coast. 

EzraL'Hommedieu,  Esq.  (brinerly  senator  from 
Suffolk,  a  very  intelligent  and  ekil!"ul  agriculturist 
of  his  day,  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  tliis  State  in  1791,  says,  "  many 
farmers  are  of  opinion  that  one  load  of  .sea-weed 
as  a  manure,  is  equal  to  a  load  of  cow-yard  ma- 
nure, for  raising  wheat."  And  he  says,  "that 
within  the  two  years  then  preceding,  he  had  used 
more  than  200  loads  for  wheat  only,  but  he  did  not 
find  it  equal  by  five  loads  in  thirty;  that  it  was 
found  in  some  respects  superior  to  any  other  kind 
for  Indian  corn,  as  it  prevents  worms  and  injury 
from  drought  ;  that  the  preceding  summer,  much 
Indian  corn  had  been  cut  olT  by  that  means,  but 
where  the  lands  were  manured  b}^  this  weed,  the 
corn  was  not  afi'ected.'" 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here,  while  tiuoting  from 
this  writer,  whose  authority  is  too  well  remember- 
ed to  permit  a  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
his  statements,  to  notice  what  he  says  of  the  ma- 
nure of  mud  taken  from  salt  water  creeks  and 
swamps,  and  in  which  the  weed  often  grows: — 

"  JMuii  from  the  creeks  on  Lon<j:  Island  and  on 
the  sea-coast  of  some  parts  of  Connecticut,  has 
been  made  use  of  as  a  manure,  with  success  in 
some  instances,  when  in  others  no  benefit  was 
experienced.  This  is  owing  to  their  using  two 
kinds  of  mud.  In  order  to  determine  which  is  fit 
for  manure,  if  you  run  a  paddle  or  a  pole  into  the 
mud,  and  it  sticks  so  fast  that  it  is  with  some  diffi- 
culty you  pull  it  out,  you  may  determine  that  mud 
unfit  lor  manure,  it  being  only  loam  or  clay  soaked 
with  water ;  but  if  your  paddle  or  pole  is  drawn 
out  easily,  the  mud  is  fit  for  manure.  This  mud 
being  taken  out  in  the  summer  and  exposed  to  the 
frost  during  winter,  in  the  spring,  becomes  as  fine 
as  leached  ashes,  and  is  a  good  manure  especially 
for  grass;  being  spread  on  poor  loamy  land,  it 
brings  up  white  clover  similar  to  ashes,  though  it 
takes  a  larger  quantity. " 

To  return  particularly  to  sea-weed,  and  to  direct 
attention  to  lacts,  which  here  have  been  little  if  at 
all  noticed.  There  are  many  of  the  Fiici  class  of 
sea-weed  which  elsewhere  are,  and  here  may  be- 
come edible.  They  are  used  as  condiments  by 
families  living  near  the  sea-coast  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  by  the  poor,  because  in  seasons  of  scar- 
city they  furnish  articles  of  resource  as  a  food. 

There  are  numerous  species  employed  in  gar- 
dening as  manures. 

The  laminaria  sacc/iarina  (sweet  fucus  or  sea- 
beet)  is  sometimes  boiled  by  the  common  people 
of  Enijland  as  a  pot  herb.  The  Icelanders,  Au- 
dubon says,  boil  it  in  milk  to  the  consistence  of 
pottage,  and  eat  it  with  a  spoon.  They  are  also 
said  lo  soak  it  in  fresh  water,  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and 
then  lay  it  up  in  wooden  vessels.  It  soon  becomes 
covered  with  a  white  efflorescence  of  salt,  which 
has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  in  this  state  they  eat  it 
with  butter.  They  also  feed  their  cattle  with  this 
species. 

The  great  value  of  the  Iceland  and  of  the  Car- 


rigan  moss  or  lichen,  in  consumptive  or  pulmona- 
ry cotnplaints,  is  well  known  every  where. 

The  transparent  edible  nests  oi'  the  East-India 
swallow,  so  much  in  repute  at  the  luxurious  tables 
of  the  rich  in  China  and  the  East,  are  now  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of 
gelatinous  fuci,  and  more  especially  of  the  liche- 
noides. The  plant  also  is  in  high  estimation  for 
the  table  in  India. 

Of  the  halymoiia  palmaia  (L.  duise,)  both  the 
tender  stalks  and  young  fronds  are  eaten  fresh 
from  the  sea,  conimonly  without  any  preparation. 
They  are  sometimes  considered  as  fornfing  a 
salad,  but  more  generally  are  used  as  a  whet.  It 
is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  Islands 
are  fond  of  this  species,  adding  it  to  regouts  and 
olios,  to  which  it  communicates  a  red  color,  and 
at  the  same  time  imparts  some  of  its  rich  and  ge- 
latinous qualities.  The  dried  leaves  infused  in 
water  exhale  an  odor  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  sweet  violets,  and  they  communicate  that  fla- 
vor to  vegetables  with  which  they  are  mixed. 
Lighifbot  mentions  that  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  in 
Scotland,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  fevers  to  promote 
perspiration,  being  boiled  in  water  with  a  little 
butler.  It  is  soft  and  limber,  and  does  not  become 
rigid  in  drying,  being  of  a  more  loose  texture  than 
many  other  sea-weeds. 

The  halijmenia  edulis  (red  dulse)  is  by  many 
preferred  lo  the  h.  palmata,  especially  for  cooUing 
in  the  frying  pan.  Like  that  species,  its  smel! 
somewhat  resembles  sweet  violets. 

L,aminaria  escuZenfa (badderlocks  or  henware). 
The  midrib,  stripped  of  its  membrane,  is  the  part 
chiefly  eaten.  In  Orkney,  the  pinnae  are  also  eat- 
en under  the  name  of  pickles. 

SphcBrococcus  clliaius  (ciliated  dulse,)  and  la- 
minaria digitcUa  (finrrered  dulse,  sea  girdle  and 
hanfjers,)  are  sometimes  gathered  and  eaten,  like 
the  halymenia  edulis,  palmaia,  and  other  species. 

Laminaria  digiiata.  In  Scotland,  the  stem  of 
this  species  is  used  for  making  handles  to  pruning 
knives.  A  pretty  thick  stem  is  selected,  and  cut 
into  pieces  about  four  inches  long.  Into  these, 
while  fresh,  the  blades  are  stuck  ;  and  as  the  stem 
dries,  it  contracts  and  hardens,  closely  and  firmly 
embracing  the  hilt  of  the  blade.  When  these 
handles  have  become  hard  and  shrivelled,  and 
have  been  lipped  with  metal,  they  are  hardly  to 
be  distinguislied  liom  hart^s  horn. 

Chondria  pinnat'fida  (pepper  dulse,)  in  Scot- 
land,'js  eaten  along  willi  the  Halymenia  palmata  ; 
and  in  Iceland,  it  is  used  instead  of  spice.  This 
species  is  common  \o  Scotland,  Iceland,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  shores  of  Egypt. 

Floating fucus.  The  succulent  fronds,  Turner 
mentions,  are  selected  and  pickled  like  samphire; 
and  the  young  shoots  are  eaten  as  a  salad,  sea- 
soned with  juice  of  lemons,  pepper  and  vinegar. 

Ulva  laciuca  (lettuce  leaves  or  oyster  green). 
The  thin  green  pellucid  membranes,  of  which  this 
vegetable  is  composed,  are  eaten  raw  as  a  salad, 
and  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  such  as  are  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  marine  vegetables. 

Thus,  sir,  in  answer  to  your  wishes,  I  have 
given  you  what  1  know,  or  have  read  of  sea- 
weeds, and  their  various  uses  and  applications.  It 
may  serve  to  show  us  that  the  vegetable  kingdom 
of  the  ocean,  if  not  as  extensive  as  that  of  the 
dry  land,  has  at  least  i'c  treasures,  not  only  to  fer- 
tilize tlie  earth,  to  minister  to  the  weak  and  the 
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infirm,  to  feed  the  poor  and  (he  needy,  but  even  to 
gratify  and  to  satiate  tiic  ever-craviiijr  and  tlie 
pampered  appetites  of  ilie  sensualist ;  tliatas  yet 
we  liave  not  iearncd  fijliy  or  perliap^  fairly  to  ap- 
preciate litem,  or  liiis  among  die  many  itounlies 
of  an  ever-good  and  aii  ail-wise  Providence. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  A.  Seely. 


From  tiie  Journal  of  Coniirierce. 
MILK. 

\_Frpm  a  correspondent  in  Europe] 

It  is  <rralilying  to  see,  from  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  that  deep  interest  has  been  awakened  in  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  milk  used  in  the  ciiy.  [l 
would  seem  as  if  no  parent  who  reflects  that  the 
bones  and  muscles  and  constitutions  of  his  chil- 
dren are  composed  from  this  very  milk,  could  hesi- 
tate to  incur  any  expense,  to  make  any  efforts  which 
his  circumstances  permit,  to  ensure  a  supply  of  the 
very  best  material  for  his  purpose.  Even  the  most 
rigid  economy  requires  it  whether  we  ihink  of  the 
expense  of  a  lijeble  family,  or  of  the  continued  de- 
mands which  they  often  make  upon  parents,  even 
after  they  are  sent  forth  into  the  world.  1  cannot 
but  hope  that  this  feeling  will  even  aid  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  northern  rail-roads,  li^om  which  it  is 
most  truly  observed  the  most  effectual  relief  can  be 
afibrded.  It  may  be  said,  mdeed,  that  pure  milk 
can  be  procured  from  the  fiirms  which  abound  in 
every  direction  from  New  York.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered it  must  be  transported  for  several  hours 
in  conveyances  which  would  serve  admirably  ibr 
locomotive  churns — which  cannot  fail  to  prepare  the 
milk  to  become  speedily  sour,  whatever  may  be  its 
original  quality,  unless  indeed  it  may  have  been 
previously  diluted  and  whitened  witli  lime  water. — 
On  a  rail-road,  ii  may  be  brought  six  times  the  dis- 
tance in  the  same  period,  and  almost  without  per- 
ceptible motion  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  se- 
curity of  good  food  in  places  where  grass  is  cheap- 
er than  slops,  or  even  the  mixMure  of  decayed  vege- 
tables and  parings  and  remnants  of  salad,  &c. 
which  form  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen,  and  which 
are  so  often  procured  as  a  dainty  morsel  for  the 
cow,  to  be  returned  afterwards  in  the  form  of  pure 
milk! 

I  have  recently  met  with  a  report  addressed  to 
the  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  milk, 
which  shows  the  importance  of  procuring  this  food 
of  children  from  the  purest  source,  in  a  new 
light;  and  proves  that  •' distillery  slojis  "  are  not 
the  onlj'  thing  injurious  to  its  ijualiiy.  Messrs.  Pe- 
tit and  D'Arcet,  distinguished  chemists  in  Paris, 
were  led  to  examine  minutely  the  quality  of  differ- 
ent specimens  of  milk,  from  observing  iheir  very 
different  effects  npnn  children.  Some  thai  they 
examined,  and  which  they  found  to  be  s[)eedily 
thrown  up  by  the  children  in  coagulated  masses, 
was  proved  by  chemical  tests  to  have  a  predomi- 
nance of  acidity,  ihouijh  it  was  not  perceptible  to 
the  taste.  Oiher  portions  which  were  welldrirest- 
ed',  were  provec!  to  have  a  predominance  ofalkali, 
which  is  considered  the  natural  condition  of  milk'. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  cows  fioui  which 
the  first  milk  was  obtained,  were/eti  in  the  stable, 
with  reiunants  of  vegetable?  as  welt  as  bay,  and  al- 
most without  movement — lluil  the  alkaline  and 
healthy  milk  was  from  cows  allowed  to  range  and 
fezd  in  the  meadows, 


These  observations  led  them  to  examine  the  va- 
rying qualities  of  milk  on  a  more  extensive  scale, 
as  to  the  simple  fiict  of  the  predominance  of  acid  or 
iilkali,  and  Ibr  this  pur[)0se  they  availed  themselves 
of  a  test  which  may  be  procured  wiihout  difficulty 
from  a  chemist.  Ii  is  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
litmus.  Jf  It  be  of  good  quality,  the  blue  color 
will  be  changed  to  red  by  a  fluid  which  is  acid.  A 
tincture  of  the  blue  cabbage  will  detect  acidity  al- 
so, if  it  is  sufficiently  fresh,  in  the  same  way. 

During  a  voyage  through  Flanders,  M.  D'Arcet 
in  company  with  the  celebrated  chemist  Gay  Lus- 
sac,  visited  some  of  the  best  dairies,  in  which  the 
cows  are  fed  upon  the  meadows,  and  found  the 
milk  without  exception,  to  contain  a  predominance 
of  alkali.  They  examined  the  milk  of  cows  fed  in 
the  stall  on  turnips,  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  &c. 
which  were  only  allowed  to  pass  two  hours  a  day 
in  the  meadows,  and  found  it  as  unilbrmly  acid. 

The  same  experiment  was  repeated  in  the  gra- 
zing regions  in  the  north  of  France,  and  uniformly 
with  the  same  results. 

It  would  seem  then  to  fie  fully  ascertained,  that 
pure  and  perfect  milk  can  only  be  given  by  cows 
that  pass  the  ijreater  part  of  the  day  in  the  mea- 
dows during  the  mild  season,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
furnished  by  cows  which  are  fed  upon  the  parings 
and  tops  of  vegetables  or  other  food  than  the  grass- 
es, and  are  deprived  of  exercise — to  say  nothing 
of  the  pernir-ious  effects  of  the  distillery  slops  or 
the  sour  and  putrid  remnants  of  the  kitchen.  And 
yet  this  milk  must  be  the  staff  of  liltj  of  childhood — 
the  stafi'of  which  its  bones  and  sinews  are  formed  ; 
and  its  quality  will  do  much  in  determining  the  lee- 
blenessor  vigor  of  the  next  generation  in  your  city. 
It  is  too  true  that  the  impure  and  often  infected  air, 
and  the  limited  exercise  of  children  in  a  city — ad- 
ded to  the  incessant  and  intense  excitement  of  its 
movement  and  bustle — while  they  often  render 
childhood  precocious,  and  youth  premature,  lead 
to  decay  equally  premature  in  a  generation  taken 
together.  But  surely  this  is  an  additional  reason 
for  seeking  the  purest  and  best  possible  nourish- 
ment in  order  to  counteract  these  inevitable  causes 
of  decline. 

I  am  sure  that  many  a  mother  will  thank  me  for 
adding  that  thesechemists,  on  observing  variations 
equally  Great  in  the  digestion  of  children  fed  by 
different  nurses,  found  the  same  difference  in  the 
quality  of  their  milk — and  that  which  was  thrown 
up  frequently  coagulated,  was  uniformly  sour  when 
it  was  received — not  to  the  taste  always — but  as 
tested  by  litmus  paper.  They  observe  that  the 
child  is  not  only  deprived  in  this  manner  of  suita- 
ble food,  but  he  is  obliged  to  call  for  it  40  or  50 
times  a  day,  in  place  of  4  or  5  times,  and  thus  fa- 
tigues and  inpires  her  own  stomach,  wiihoul  being 
nourished,  and  wearies  and  exhausts  his  nurse  so 
as  to  rende.'-  the  quality  of  the  milk  still  worse. — 
Such  a  state  of  things,  they  say,  ought  immediate- 
ly to  be  remedied,  and  that  it  can  olien  be  done  by 
giving  the  mother  or  nurse  a  more  simple  diet,  or 
by  means  of  medicine,  which  a  judicious  physician 
can  prescribe,  among  which  they  consider  minute 
doses  of  super-carbonate  ofsoda  the  best. 

But  can  nothinix  be  done  to  paliate  the  evil  until 
we  can  procure  pure  miik?  M.  D'Arcet  made 
the  experiment  in  his  own  family  of  adding  one 
half  a  grain  of  super-carbonate  of  soda  to  a  pint  of 
milk  from  a  city  f»!d  cow,  and  succeeded  in  render- 
ing it  harmless  at  least,  and  far  more  nutritious. — 
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One  of  Iiis  children,  so  feeble  that  he  despaired  of 
beinnr  able  to  save  him,  was  thus  suitably  nourish- 
ed, and  ijvp.w  up  to  vigorous  health,  by  observing 
daily  ihe  qualiiy  ollhe  mother's  and  finally  ol'lhe 
cow's  milk,  and  taking  the  proper  measures  to  cor- 
rect its  defects.  Now  it  will  be  incomparably  bet- 
ter to  procure  the  pure  milk  of  the  grass  fed  cows 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  on  the  hills  of  Con- 
necticut, than  thus  to  ieed  the  poor  children  with 
a  drugged  mixture  ;  but  it  will  be  at  least  a  tempo- 
rary palliative  until  the  northern  rail-road  can  be 
completed,  and  pure  milk  can  be  obtained  as  easily 
as  the  pure  water  of  the  Croion  river. 

Housekeepers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  by  ad- 
ding the  same  proporiion  (one  half  a  grain  only  to 
a  pint  of  milk,)  good  milk  may  be  kept  24  or  36 
hours,  without  danger  of  souring,  even  in  warm 
weather.  But  let  them  beware  of  convening  food 
into  medicine  by  increasing  the  quantity,  for  I 
have  known  this  "  simple,  harmless  thing,"  as  it  is 
called,  even  in  the  shape  of  excessive  drafts  of  soda 
water,  produce  sores  in  the  mouth  and  lips,  which 
indicates  corresponding  sores  in  the  stomach  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  miseries  of  dyspepsia  and 
decline.  An  able  physician  assures  me  that  he 
could  ascribe  the  death  of  a  patient,  from  a  similar 
elate  of  mouth  and  stomach,  to  nothing  but  the 
famed  morning  cordial  of  Connecticut  lay  physi- 
cians, " pearlash  and  cider.''''  It  is  time  the  world 
had  learned  that  medicine  cannot  safely  be  used  as 
daily  food  or  drink,  without  leading  to  disease. 

Yours,  &c.  S. 


GRANT  THORBURN    IIV    DEFENCE    OF  HIMSELF 
AND    HIS    CHINESE    TREE-CORN. 

We  had  designed  our  remarks  in  the  September 
No.  (page  573)  as  the  last  notice  of  this  subject. 
But  as  Mr.  Thorburn  has  written  in  reply,  and 
defence,  and  asks  that  his  letter  may  be  laid  before 
the  readers  of  this  journal,  rather  than  permit  the 
least  ground  for  charge  of  denying  justice,  or  ol 
being  wanting  in  liberality  to  any  one  whom  we 
have  assailed,  we  will  again  permit  a  page  to  be 
occupied  with  this  subject.  We  shall  give  Mr. 
Thorburn's  reply  in  full ;  and  then  our  own  com- 
ments, and  last  notice  of  him  or  his  subject. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  Uie  Farmers'  Register. 

J^storin,  L.  T.,  6th  A'ou.,  1839. 
Sir — Tsend  you  a  box  ol'the  Chinese  tree-corn, 
and  two  stalks  having  the  ears  on  them  as  they 
grew ;  1  think  you  will  find  that  at  least  it  is  a  new 
variety.  Also  about  30  ears  of  the  corn  to  distri- 
bute among  your  friends  ;  and  I  hope  if  you  live 
to  see  the  10th  of  Auijust  next,  you  will  be  satis- 
fied that  I  wrote  nothing  about  this  corn  but  the 
plain  truth.  This  corn,  Mr.  Editor,  is  really  a 
valuable  article  ;  it  is  a  pity  it  should  be  strangled 
in  its  birth.  I  ask  nothinfj  lor  it  or  for  myself  but 
a  fair  trial.  When  I  commenced  sellins:  seed,  30 
years  ago,  it  was  with  a  stock  of  only  fifteen  dol- 
lars ;  now,  there  is  not  a  town,  villase.  or  hamlet 
on  the  continent  but  you  will  find,  ^'■Thorburn's 
seeds  sold  here.''''  It  is  but  a  fair  inference  then, 
that  the  seeds  must  have  been  good,  else  the  busi- 
ness would  not  have  grown  so  fast.     Now,  Mr. 


Editor,  after  having  spent  thirty  of  the  best  years 
of  my  life  with  the  ap[)robaiion  of  the  public,  you 
may  think  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  reflection  to 
have  so  many  hard  names  (without  a  cause) 
thrown  in  my  lace  ;  noi withstanding  all  that_  has 
been  said  both  for,  and  against  it,  I  am  convinced 
Irom  two  years  experience,  that  it  is  ihe  most  pro- 
fitable corn  for  the  larnjer  of  any  in  the  country 
(the  Baden  excepted,  but  this  rarely  ripens  with 
us);  most  of  my  correspondents  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  its  cultivation  this  year,  say,  they  will 
never  plant  any  other  sort.  The  demand  lor  the 
Chinese  corn  continues,  it  is  sold  at  my  son's  stores 
for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  year.  I  think  I 
have  given  away  thousands,  but  never  sold  an 
ear  except  to  my  son. 

George  I.  Pumpelly,  Owego,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y., 
10th  October,  1839,  vvriles,  "  my  crop  of  Chinese 
corn  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw  of  any  corn,  100 
bushels  to  the  acre,"  &c. 

The  proprietor  of  the  '  Painsville  [Ohio]  Tele- 
graph,' says,  "  1  cultivated  a  small  patch  of  Grant 
Thorburn's  Chinese  corn;  average  yield,  four  large, 
sound,  ripe  ears,  for  every  kernel  planted." 

R.  H.  Keywood,  writes  to  the  editor  of  the 
'  Buffalo  Commercial,'  2'2nd  October,  "  I  send  you 
an  ear  of  the  Chinese  corn  raised  on  my  farm  in 
Ohio,  which  proves  to  be  [others  to  the  contrary] 
all  that  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Thorburn,"  &c. 

T.  M.  W.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  25th  October, 
writes,  "about  the  middle  of  August  my  whole 
crop  of  Chinese  corn  was  ripe  and  gathered;  it 
was  previously  examined  by  the  officers  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Society,  they  gave  it  as  their 
judgment,  tliat  it  would  yield,  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  of  shelled 
corn  ;  but  as  I  left  home  belbre  it  was  shelled,  1 
cannot  speak  to  a  certainty."  N.  West,  Indiana- 
polis, Indiana,  planted  his  Chinese  corn  8ih  of 
May,  was  all  ripe  and  gathered  29th  August, 
proved  to  be  true  as  represented  by  G.  Thorburn, 
&c.  &c.  Mr.  Coomlis,  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  is 
of  the  opinion,  it  will  produce  one-third  more  than 
any  corn  raised  in  his  neighborhood,  &c.  Mr. 
Hendrickson  of  the  same  place,  writes  in  the 
same  strain  of  commendation.  Mr.  Prentiss  of 
the  same  place,  planted  from  the  16th  to  the  21st 
May  the  Chinese  corn,  was  ready  for  husking  on 
1st  September.  Mr.  R.  S.  D.  Jones,  Friendship, 
Md.,  planted  a  lew  grains  in  his  garden  after 
his  other  corn  was  up;  and  the  tree-corn  was  fit 
lor  use  the  earliest,  &c.  I  might  fill  a  small  vol- 
ume with  simdar  extracts,  but  enough  I  think  has 
been  said  to  induce  those  who  have  failed  in  the 
first  to  give  it  a  second  trial.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
as  there  are  two  sides  to  this,  like  every  other  ques- 
tion, I  think  I  have  a  claim  on  your  impartiality  to 
be  heard  in  my  own  defence,  in  your  widely  circu- 
lating paper.  Yours  sincerely, 

Grant  Thorburn. 

The  corn  has  been  received,  and  will  be  given 
away  to  any  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  al- 
ready had  enough  of  this  famous  seed.  If  not  so 
disposed  of,  it  \n\\  be  boiled  in  the  wash  for  our 
town  milch  cow,  as  a  partial  indemnification  for 
the  payment  of  freight  and  cartage.  As  to  the 
qualify,  the  separate  ears  are  of  good  size,  (for  a 
northern  flint  or  hard  grained  corn.)  just  as  might 
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he.  picked  of  the  best,  from  any  crop,  ol"  any  kinJ. 
The  ears  on  the  stalks,  (three  on  each,)  are  very 
inferior.  These  do  n;ro\v  on  the  ends  of  long 
stems— (though  such  we  know  is  not  tiie  general 
character  of  the  growth—)  and  so  much  the  worse 
for  it;  as  every  farmer  would  prefer  that  his  ears 
of  corn  should  grow  on  short  stems,  firmly  attached 
to  the  stalk,  rather  than  on  long  ones  like  these. 
A  similar  mode  of  growth  (on  long  stems)  may 
be  often  seen  on  particular  stalks  of  other  kinds 
than  this;  but  the  peculiarity  would  be  one  to 
avoid  in  the  selection  of  seed,  rather  than  to  be 
sought  for  or  prized  as  an  advantage. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  cunningly  the 
writer  has  made  his  reply  to  our  strictures  to  serve 
as  an  actual  though  disguised  advertisement  for 
the  sale  of  his  corn,  accompanied  Ity  recommen- 
dary  puffs,  like  quack  medicines,  in  the  most  ap- 
proved form— and  at  the  same  time  letting  the 
public  know  that  the  sale  is  to  be  continued  for 
another  year,  at  the  reduced  price  of  12|-  cents  the 
ear.  No  doubt  to  effect  this  object,  and  at  so  cheap 
a  rate,  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  above  reply. 
Rut  even  if  every  particular  a! tempted  to  be 
made  out  in  the  above  letter,  were  fully  admitted — 
and  supposing  (what  we  have  no  right  or  wish  to 
deny,)  that  each  of  the  certifyers  wrote  in  perfect 
good  faith — what  would  it  all  amount  to"?  No 
more  than  this— that  out  of  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  bought  the  seed,  and  planted  and  culti- 
vated it  on  the  richest  ground,  and  with  the  great- 
est possible  care,  that  these  kw  persons  (and  pos- 
sibly hundreds  of  others  also)  made  a  very  large 
increase  from  the  seed  and  lor  the  space  planted. 
Could  it  have  been  otherwise,  under  like  circum- 
stances among  several  thousands  of  such  plant- 
ings, with  any  other  kind  of  corn,  whether  a  good 
or  a  bad  kind  in  general?  Ali  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  Indian  corn  (other  than  by  cross-fecun- 
dation,) have  been  produced  by  the  eflort  of  na- 
ture to  accommodate  the  growth  to  the  difi'erent 
circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  &c.,  and  therefore 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  one  variety,  how- 
ever unproductive  in  general,  that  may  not  be  the 
most  productive  in  some  pecufiar  circumstances. 
Therefore,  if  out  of  several  thousand  persons  who 
have  in  the  most  careful  manner  cultivated  JVIr. 
Thorburn's  high-priced  seed  no  more  than  a  do- 
zen or  two  have  found  it  a  superior  product  (or 
have  guessed  so,  without  any  accurate  experiment 
of  comparative  product  of  another  kind,)  it  is  ra- 
ther to  be  wondered  at  that  such  results  (or  sup- 
posed results)  have  been  so  few,  than  so  many  as 
are  presented. 

But,  if  in  ftct  it  were  fully  proved,  instead  of  the 
proof  being  altogetlier  deficient,  that  this  corn  is  a 
more  productive  and  valuable  kind  than  the  kinds 
long  known  and  usually  planted,  its  recommenda- 


tion and  sale  would  be  not  the  less  subject  to  the 
charge  of  designed  deception,  and  an  imposition 
executed  on  the  buyers  and  the  public.  The  true 
issue  is  not  whether  this  corn  is  a  good  kind,  or  not, 
but  1st.  whether  Mr.  Thorburn,  when  he  first  re- 
commended and  offered  it  for  sale,  kmw  it  to  be 
such — and  2nd,  whether  its  sale  was  not  urged  by 
false  pretences.  In  our  first  denunciation  of  this 
humbug,  (page  490,  vol.  vi.)  when  republishing 
Thorburn's  original  advertisement  and  statement, 
we  took  the  same  ground  which  we  slill  maintain. 
When  exposing  all  the  other  pretences  there  made, 
we  expressly  declined  saying  any  thing  against 
the  productive  value  of  the  corn.  Our  words  then 
were  these :  "  Of  the  corn  itself,  it  may  or  may  not 
be  a  good  kind.  It  would  be  as  presumptuous  in 
us,  upon  this  [Thorburn's]  statement,  to  pro- 
nounce it  of  no  greater  value  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  as  it  is  in  Mr.  Thorburn  to  assume  so  much 
value  for  it,  upon  his  few  fads,  and  very  slight 
experience  of  Us  growth.  We  merely  believe  that 
it  is  of  no  superior  value  to  other  kinds,  (except 
like  spring  wheat,  as  a  humbug,)  but  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  it."  If  then,  by  possibility,  this 
should  prove  to  be,  (what  not  the  least  proof  has 
been  presented  now,  and  much  less  a  year  tigo,) 
a  truly  valuable  and  productive  kind,  it  would  be 
an  accidental  result,  which  Thorburn  had  no 
ground  to  anticipate  last  year,  nor  to  promise — 
and  which  his  now  two  years  experience  would 
still  be  insufficient  to  establish,  even  if  his  own 
declarations  are  to  be  taken  as  proper  evidence  of 
the  facts.  We  therefore  will  not  permit  Mr.  Thor- 
burn to  make  up  a  new  issue,  upon  which  to  try 
his  claim  to  truth  and  integrity.  The  question  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  whether  a  particular  par- 
cel (or  different  parcels)  or  variety  of  corn  was  a 
good  kind  to  cultivate  ;  but  the  following  several 
other  points  were  the  matters  in  question,  viz  : 

1.  Whether  the  foreign  origin  of  the  corn  was 
truly  stated? 

2.  Supposing  the  oritrin  to  be  truly  stated,  whe- 
ther G.  Thorburn  knew,  or  had  any  sufHcient 
ground  for  belief^  (hat  the  corn  he  so  highly  re- 
commended, and  sold  so  high,  deserved  his  com- 
mendation, or  indeed  vvas  worth  any  preference? 

3.  Whether  the  giving  the  whole  net  proceeiis 
of  the  sales  in  charity  has  not  been  even  more  of 
a  deception  than  we  anticipated  and  stated  at  first. 

Now  in  his  reply,  Mr.  T.  merely  again  offers  his 
own  assertion,  and  the  favorable  opinion  of  a  Itjw 
individuals  as  to  the  matter  not  at  issue,  and  not 
disputed  (though  certainly  not  believed)  by  us, 
and  says  not  a  word  as  to  the  matters  which  were 
really  in  dispute— but  which  iiis  silence  will  now 
leave  no  longer  questionable.  He  has  not  ad- 
duced the  testimony  of  the  merchant  in  New  York 
who,  as  he  elated,  found  the  original  seeds  in  a 
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box  of  tea— nor  has  he  answered  a  word  as  to  the 
promised  appropriation  of  all  his  gains  to  charita- 
ble purposes.  His  reply  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  new  mode  of  advertising  his  commodity. 
In  this  art,  (or  rather  science,  as  it  may  be  consi- 
dered at  this  day,)  Mr,  Thorburn  has  certainly 
evinced  the  possession  of  as  much  and  rare  talent, 
as  of  boldness  in  its  exercise.  Sheridan  might 
have  gathered  additional  lights  Irom  Thorburn's 
account  of  his  tree-corn  ;  and  would  have  doubt- 
less added  to  his  satirical  classification  of  puffs  in 
•  The  Critic,'  the  "  puff"  charitable,"  aa  the  most 
efficient  of  all  in  the  list. 


JUDGE  BUEL. 

From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
The  wide  spread  feeling  of  sympathy  and   re- 
gret, experienced  by  the  public  at  the  unexpected 
death  ol  Judge  Buel,  whose  decease  atDanbury,  | 
in  Connecticut,  has   been  already  noticed  in   this  1 
paper,  is  lully  shown  by  the  numerous  respectful ' 
noiices  which  have  appeared  in  many  of  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day.     In   somewhat  delaying   the  re- 
marlo  which  the  loss  of  our  respected   fiiend  and  ; 
coiemporary  seemed    to  render   proper,  we  have  j 
been  influenced  by  the  hope  of  making  our  notice  i 
more  lull   and   coa)plete  than   a   more   hasty  one 
could   have   been.     We   shall,  however,  be   able 
only  to  give   a  general  outline  of  his   course,  a 
sketch  which  will,  we  hope,  be   hereafter  filled  up 
for  the  benefit  of  that  public  he  so  long  and  effi- 
ciently labored  to  serve. 

Like  Franklin,  Judge  Buel  commenced  his  ca- 
reer in  a  printing  office,  and  perhaps  a  still  larlher 
similarity  may  be  traced  in  the  eminentlj'  practi- 
cal turn  of  his  mind,  which,  allowing  but  little  to 
mere  theory,  conceded  all  to  practical  utility.  He 
first,  we  believe,  edited  and  published  a  Republi- 
can paper  at  Poughkeepsie  in  Dutchess  county; 
which  was  Ibllowed  by  another  issued  at  Kingston 
in  Ulster.  From  King.-ton  he  removed  to  Albany, 
where  for  a  number  of  years  he  edited  and  pub- 
lished the  state  paper,  (the  Albany  Argus,)  willi 
ability  and  success.  Judge  Buel  was  a  Democ- 
ratic Republican  of  the  Jefferson  school,  a  plain 
and  forcible  writer,  and  one  that  treated  his  oppo- 
nents with  courtesy  and  amenity.  In  his  office  of 
state  printer,  he  succeeded  in  saving  a  handsome 
property,  which  he  invested  in  a  farm,  and  to 
which  he  retired  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  Argus.  Judge  Buel  had  not  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  politics  lor  some  years,  though  he  was 
selected  as  the  onposition  candidate  to  Gov. 
Marcyinl836. 

It  is  as  a  skilful  and  practical  farmer ;  an  efficient 
and  undeviating  advocate  of  agriculture,  of  its 
legislative  aid  and  protection,  and  its  advancement 
in  all  its  forms ;  and  as  Editor  of  the  '  (/ultivator,' 
however,  that  Judixe  Buel  will  be  longest  and 
most  favorably  known.  When  he  disposed  ofthe 
Argus  establishment,  he  purchased,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  his  frieiids,  a  tract  on  the  sand  plains 
some  two  or  three  miles  from  xVlhany,  to  the  im- 
provement of  which  his  first  attention  and  efforts 
were  devoted.     This  soil  was  so  light,  so  broken 


up  by  clay  swamps,  and  so  uneven,  that  it  was 
considered  worthless  lor  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, and  abandonetl  to  the  scanty  growth  of  pitch 
pines  that  occupied  the  surfUce.  As  a  theorist. 
Judge  Buel  thought  differently,  and  the  result 
proved  that  his  reasonings  were  well  founded. 
He  was  aware  that  the  sand  hills  lurnished  the 
the.  means  of  correcting  the  clay,  and  that  in  the 
latter  a  remedy  for  the  lightness  and  porposity  of 
the  former  existed.  The  swamps  have  been 
drained,  the  sand  hills  leveled,  and  the  whole  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  most  I'erliie  and  valuable 
spots  in  the  state.  To  a  skililLiI  rotation  of  crops 
Judge  Buel  owed  much  of  his  success  ;  root  crops, 
clover  and  plaster,  corn,  and  other  grains  alter- 
nating, and  all  directed  with  skill  as  a  source  of  pre- 
sent profit  and  a  permanent  amelioration  of  the 
soil. 

Judge  Buel  was  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture at  its  first  establishment,  and   a  most  ac- 
tive promoter  of  the  great  objects  it  had  in   view. 
It  was  principally  under  his  direclion  and  supervi- 
sion that  the  excellent  papers  published  in  the  vol- 
umes issued  by  that  board  were  called  forth,  and 
those  contributed   by  himself   are   not  among  the 
least  valuable  in   that  collection.     As  President  of 
the  present  State  Agricultural  Society,  his   labors 
have  been  unceasing  to  perfect  its  more  complete 
organization  and  efficiency  ;  and  to  him  and  some 
of  his    worthy  associates  we  owe  much  that  has 
been  done  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  public  to_ 
agriculture,  and  particularly  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  agricultural  school  that  should  be  an  honor  to 
the  state,  and  the  class  it  was  especially  intemled  to 
benefit.     If  all  has  not  been  accomplished  for  the 
great  interests  of  agriculture  that  its  friends  could 
have  wished,  the  failure  cannot  be  attributed  to  a 
want  ofexertion  on  the  part  ofJudge  Buel.     From 
the  first,  he  has  been  the  firm   and   unwavering 
friend  of  legisla'ive  encouragement  and  appropri- 
ations to  the  aid  of  agriculture  ;  to  the   formation 
of  state  and  county  agricultural  societies  ;  and  its 
advancement  by  every  means  within  the  power  of 
the  state.     For  six  years  past,  he   has  been  the 
conductor  ofthe  '  Cultivator,'  a  paper  devoted  most 
ardently  and  efficiently  to  the  cause  of  agriculture, 
and   which  in  ability  and   utility,  has   had   ihw 
equals  among  agricultural  papers  in  any  part  of  the 
world.     It  is  here,  that  his  loss  to  the  public  will  be 
most  severely  felt. 

Judge  Buel  was  a  book  farmer,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term.  His  knowledge  ofthe  busi- 
ness, of  its  details  and  management,  had  been  ac- 
quired from  books  and  from  observation.  He  was 
a  farmer  camamore;  because  he  loved  the  pursuit, 
and  held  it  to  be  the  honorable  basis  of  all  others. 
The  knovv^ledge  he  had  acquired  Irom  books  and 
from  refieclion,  he  carried  into  practice  on  his  farm, 
with  a  skill  and  success  that  should  silence  forever^ 
the  unworthy  clamor  against  the  application  of 
science  to  the  advancement  ol  agriculture.  He  felt 
,  his  obligations  to  books,  and  was  never  backward  in 
j  urging  upon  all,  upon  whom  his  influence  could 
be'brought  to  bear  (he  advantage  and  necessity  of 
!  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  those  general  princi- 
ples of  agriculture  which  science  and  practice  have 
united  to^'develope,  and  which  have  been  embodied 
in  works  devoted  to  that  cause.  In  no  way  was  hia 
familiarity  with  those  principles  and  his  ability  in 
entbrcing  and  explaining  them  more  conspicuous 
t han  in  tiie addresses  belbre  various  Bgricultural  soci- 
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eties,  both  in  this  state  and  out  of  it,  to  the  deliv- 
ery of  which  lor  many  years  he  liad  been  frequently 
called  by  those  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  ability,  knowledge  and  influence;  calls  which 
were  rarely  declined,  except  from  the  most  urgent 
necessity.  It  was  in  the  performance  of  a  duty 
of  this  kind  that  he  was  arrested  by  death  while 
among  strangers  and  I'ar  from  home. 

Few  men  have  passed  as  public  a  life  as  Judge 
Ruel,  leaving  as  stainless  and  irreproachable  a 
character.  JVIild  in  disposition,  agreeable  in  his 
manners,  with  a  deep  sense  of  moral  and  religi- 
ous obligation,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  had  many 
Iriends,  and  those  too  among  those  whose  friend- 
ship is  most  valuable.  A  patriot  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  term,  he  loved  and  served  his  coun- 
try for  his  countr3''s  sake,  above  those  blighting 
partizan  influences  vi^hich  so  often  serve  to  check, 
arrest  or  chill,  the  best  aspirations  of  the  heart. 
It  was  enough  that  the  state  or  the  nation  were 
to  be  benefited  to  secure  lor  any  cause  his  cordial! 
co-operation  and  support.  It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  on 
such  a  character  as  Judge  Buel's  but  we  must 
close  with  the  remark,  that  by  this  death  the  state 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  honest  and  honorable  citi- 
zens, and  agriculture  one  of  its  most  efficient,  able 
and  untiring  advocates.     Peace  to  his  memory. 


SWINE.       MAKIKG    PORK. 

From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

In  a  very  large  part  of  the  United  States,  next 
to  cultivation  of  grain,  the  profits  of  the  farmer  are 
more  dependant  on  his  pork  than  any  other  single 
item  ;  and  within  a  lew  years  past  the  sales  of  that 
article,  it  is  believed,  have  equalled  in  amount  that 
of  any  other  farm  product,  wheat  excepted.  It  is 
becoming,  therefore,  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
country,  that  the  best  breeds  of  swine  should  be 
selected  and  disseminated,  and  the  mostimproved 
methods  of  fattening  be  adopted,  as  the  saving  of  a 
single  dollar  on  each  porker  in  rearing  orliittening, 
and  experience  proves  it  possible  to  save  many,) 
would  be  the  saving  of  millions  annually.  To 
these  two  points,  the  best  breeds  and  tlie  best 
mode  of  fattening,  the  attention  of  farmers  should 
be  directed. 

Fortunately,  so  far  as  reirards  the  best  breeds 
of  swine,  the  farmer  in  the  United  States  has  the 
means  ofprocurmg  those  animals  that  the  common 
voice  of  farmers  in  this  country  and  abroad,  have 
pronounced  the  best  for  making  pork,  and  which 
unite  the  desired  qualities  of  size,  case  of  fattening, 
and  fineness  of  quality.  These  are  the  Chinese 
and  the  Berkshire  ;  but  though  the  first  are  supe- 
rior to  all  others  for  quietness,  fineness  of  flesh. 
and  rapidity  of  fattening,  alone  they  are  loo  small 
for  profitable  feeding,  and  it  has  been  found  advi- 
sable to  cross  them  with  some  of  the  most  appro- 
ved common  or  imported  varieties,  in  order  to 
give  the  requisite  weight.  At  the  head  of  these 
varieties,  whether  for  crossing  or  for  feeding,  stand 
the  Berkshire,  a  breed  which  if  it  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction,  has,  by  its  valuable 
qualities,  proved  itself  worthy  of  a  more  rapid  dis- 
semination than  any  other  breed  ever  received 
in  this  country.  That  the  Berkshire  is  in  equal 
favor  abroad  where  he  is  best  known,  is  evident 
from  the  following  extract   which  we  make  from  i 


that  standard  work  'British Husbandry,'  and  which 
will  also  exhibit  the  principal  characteristics  of  die 
animal. 

"  The  Berkshire  hog  is  of  a  reddish  brown  color 
with  black  spots  the  head  well  placed,  wiih  large 
ears,  generally  standing  forward,  though  sometimes 
hanging  over  the  eyes.  He  is  short  legged, 
small  boned,  and  of  a  rough  curly  coat,  wearing 
the  appearance  of  both  skin  and  flesh  being  of  a 
coarse  quality.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  finer 
than  the  bacon,  (or  pork,)  and  the  animals  attain 
to  a  very  large  size,  having  not  uncommonly 
reached  the  weijrht  of  more  than  100  stones  ;  but 
from  40  to  50,  when  completely  fi\ttened,  is  the 
general  average.  The  breed  has,  Indeed,  obtained 
such  general  approbation  fi^om  the  best  judges,  that 
those  who  wish  to  imp.'-ove  their  stock  of  swine 
are  very  generally  desirous  of  obtaining  a  cross 
wiih  that  race;  and  they  are  consequently  dis- 
persed over  the  most  distant  parts  of  tfie  country. 
Some  ol'the  best  of  these  crosses  are  found  in  Staf- 
Ibrdshire  from  the  progeny  of  an  animal  well 
known  to  pig  breeders  as  the  '  Tamworth  Boar.' 
The  native  breed  is  also  usually  crossed  at  inter- 
vals, either  with  the  pure  Chinese  or  the  Tonquin 
race,  and  this  process  is  lound  uecessary  to  |)revent 
deterioration." 

To  the  Berkshire,  or  to  the  China  crosses,  the 
farmer  may  therelbre  look  with  confidence  for  the 
best  breeds  of  swine  now  in  existence  ;  and  he  who 
persists  in  feeding  the  old  iLishioned  animals,  when 
better  are  within  his  reach  must  find  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  his  profits  and  those  of  his  neiglibor, 
who  avails  himselfof  the  best  animals  the  country 
can  produce.  Hogs  weighing  eight  or  ten  cwt. 
have  occasionally  been  produced  in  this  country  ; 
but  the  averaffe  weight  ol  our  best  fatted  hogs  is 
much  below  400  pounds. 

The  profits  of  making  pork  will  depend  much 
on  the  breed  of  the  animal  fed  ;  much  on  the  food 
u.sed  for  fattening;  and  much  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  of  feeding  is  conducted.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  farmers  have  such  in- 
ferior pigs,  and  feed  in  such  a  careless  and  wasteful 
manner,  that  they  actually  lose  instead  of  gaining 
by  attempting  to  make  pork.  Almost  any  hog, 
and  in  almost  any  condition  or  place,  will  improve, 
if  you  give  him  enough  to  eat  ;  but  to  profifably/af- 
ten,  not  only  must  tiie  food  be  of  the  right  kind 
and  given  in  a  proper  manner,  but  every  neces- 
sary attention  should  be  paid  to  the  comfort,  clean- 
liness and  health  of  the  animal.  The  time  requi- 
site for  flattening  is  of  course  dependant  on 
circumstances,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  pig 
when  put  up,  the  food  used,  age  &c.  From  eight 
to  twelve  weeks  may  be  said  to  be  the  sliortest 
time  in  which  hogs  can  be  properly  fattened  with 
good  care  ;  and  under  ordinary  modes  of  li^eding, 
they  inay  require  a  still  longer  term  to  be  made 
of'gond  quality  ;  that  is,  to  have  the  pork  firm  and 
the  animal  well  filled  with  lard.  Hogs,  when  put 
up  for  fiatleninn;,  if  well,  increase  tfie  fastest  in 
weight,  and  also  consume  the  most  food,  during 
the  first  weeks  of  their  feeding.  The  rapidity  of 
fiitlening,  and  the  food  eaten,  both  gradually  de- 
crease, but  the  first  lessens  most  quickly,  and  after 
the  hog  has  reached  a  certain  point,  his  gain  will 
not  pay  for  his  fi^ed.  When  the  animal  approaches 
this  point,  he  should  be  killed.  A  pig  put  up  to 
be  fattened  and  regularly  weighed,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results,  which  are  conclusive  on  this  point, 
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and  they  aj^ree  in  the  main  with  the  experience  of 
every  farmer. 


Oct. 

10. 

Weight 

of  pig 

36  St. 

7  lbs. 

Oct. 

24. 

i: 

41  " 

5  "    gain 

38  lbs 

Nov 

7. 

u 

45  " 

J   i:     i( 

34    " 

Nov 

21. 

a 

47  " 

O     li        I! 

11    " 

Dec. 

5. 

(( 

4S  " 

17     (£        il 

13  " 

Dec. 

22. 

a 

48  " 

6  "     " 

1    " 

To  insure  economy  in  the  making  of  pork,  it  is 
indispensable  that  a  suitable  piggery  be  providetl. 
The  particular  manner  in  which  this  building  is 
constructed  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence, 
ii"it  unites  the  essential  requisites  of  such  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  larm  buildings.  It  should  be  con- 
venient ;  that  is,  il  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
labor  of  feeding  the  swine  may  be  diminished  as 
much  as  possible.  At  the  present  time  a  large 
portion  of  the  tbod  of  hogs  is  cooked,  and  the  ap- 
paratus for  cooking  and  the  place  of  feeding  should 
be  near  each  other.  In  some  of  the  best  arranged 
piggeries,  the  furnaces,  steamers,  kettles,  pumps, 
&c.  are  under  the  same  roof  with  the  pig  stye,  and 
the  labor  of  feeding  ten  or  twenty  porkers  for  eight 
or  ten  weeks  is  materially  diminished  from  what 
it  would  be  where  the  cooking  is  performed  in  the 
upen  air,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  pen.  The 
pen  far  thfe  animals  should  be  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  readily  cleaned  and  kept  dry,  and  in  cold 
weather  a  bed  of  straw  or  lilter  should  be  furnished, 
as  no  hog  can  fat  well  unless  he  is  kept  warm  and 
comfortable.  Too  great  a  degree  of  warmth,  or 
too  great  a  degree  of  cold,  seem  alike  unfavorable 
to  making  pork ;  hence  the  fall  and  the  spring 
months  are  better  for  this  purpose  than  the  summer 
or  winter  ones  ;  though  in  a  cool  or  shaded  situa- 
tion, and  on  a  bare  fioor,  hogs  will  take  on  fat  as 
rapidly  during  the  warm  months  as  at  any  other 
time.  The  troughs  lor  feeding  must  be  secured  by 
stanchells,  or  by  pins  crossing  their  upper  surflace 
in  such  a  way  that  all  the  pigs  may  obtain  their 
share,  and  not  allow  a  cross  domineering  porker 
to  place  himself  lengthwise  in  the  trough,  or  run 
his  nose  at  will  from  end  to  end,  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  the  more  peaceably  inclined.  A  lid 
to  the  trough  should  be  prepared  and  hung  in  such 


not  take  on  fat  or  be  as  healthy,  as  one  kept  as  a 
svyine  should  be. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  British  Husbandry, 
a  system  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  those  most 
extensively  engaged  in  the  pork  business  which 
appears  to  be  agreat  improvement  on  the  old 
method.  The  styes  are  built  in  divisions,  each  to 
contain  a  pig,  and  to  fit  him  as  near  as  may  be. 
At  one  end  ol'  this  bell  is  the  trough,  at  the  other 
a  slidinL":  door  thai  shuts  in  the  pig.  No  litter  of 
any  kind  is  permitted,  as  the  stalls  are  on  an  in- 
clined i)lane,  and  cleaned  out  every  day.  Holes 
are  bored  in  the  floor  to  allow  all  moisture  to  escape. 
Some  have  carried  the  system  so  (iir  as  not  to  al- 
low the  width  of  the  stallio  be  sufficient  for  the 
hog  to  turn  in,  but  whether  standing  or  lying,  he 
always  remains  with  his  head  to  the  trough.  The 
advantages  of  this  mode  are  supposed  to  be,  that 
the  hog  keeps  more  quiet ;  has  a  clean  dry  stye, 
is  sure  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  without  fight- 
ing for  it;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  ftit- 
tens  much  faster.  Suppositions  which  have  been 
justified  bythe  result  of  many  experiments. 

As  to  the  kind  of  food  best  adapted  to  making 
pork  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  where  Indian 
corn  is  grown.  Fed  to  the  swine  in  the  ear, 
ground  or  cooked,  it  is  alike  superior  to  all  other 
kinds  of  (bod  for  making  pork  of  the  best  quality. 
Various  experiments  have  been  made  in  preparing 
corn  for  food.  By  grinding  the  cob  with  the 
corn  a  great  saving  was  effected  in  the  quantify  of 
o-rain  used,  though  the  fat  did  not  seem  to  be  taken 
on  quite  so  rapidly  as  when  fed  on  pure  meal. 
Cooking  the  corn,  or  makins:  it  into  pudding  is 
probably  the  best  way  in  which  it  can  be  fed,  as 
it  is  certainly  the  most  economical ;  giving  the 
bulk  necessary  for  the  proper  distention  of  the 
stomach,  with  a  better  development  of  the  nutritive 
matter  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
Making  the  meal  into  a  mash,  with  milk  or  whey, 
is  also  a  good  method  of  preparing  it.  In  this 
case  it  is  the  better  if  soured  before  feeding. 

Where  corn  cannot  be  grown,  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  food  are  peas  and  barley.  In  England 
where  corn  is  unknown,  the  process  of  fatting  is 
usually  conducted  as  follows.     "  In  order  to  har- 


a  way  that  the  pigs  can  be  shut  from  the   trough,    den  the  flesh,  and  render  it  of  that  mellow  firm- 


until  the  food  is  put  in  and  properly  distributed  ;  a 
thing  easily  done,  and  wlaich  will  prevent  a  vast 
deal  of  squealing  and  fighting.  A  farmer  should 
know  that  it  does  not  sound  well,  or  bespeak,  good 
management,  to  have  his  pigs  make  such  a  clam- 
or every  time  he  is  about  to  feed  them,  as  to  make 
all  the  neighborhood  acquainted  with  the  important 
fact.  The  size  of  the  piggery  will  of  course  depend 
on  the  number  of  animals  it  is  intended  to  fatten  ; 
as  a  general  rule  about  two  feet  of  trough  should 
be  allowed  to  each  animal,  though  a  much  less 
space  may  be  made  to  suffice  ;  especially,  if  the 
precaution  of  dividing  the  trough  into  sections  has 
been  adop'ed.  Where  it  is  intended  to  feed  a 
large  number,  the  space  or  building  for  the  fixtures, 
(steamers,  kettles,  &c.)  may  be  made  the  centre, 
and  the  styes  arranged  around  it,  so  as  to  make 
the  management  ofihe  whole  easy.  The  slovenly 
manner  in  which  some  persons  keep  their  swine, 
and  the  disgusting  state  of  their  piggeries,  especi- 
ally since  the  practice  of  feeding  the  animals  on 
steamed  food  has  become  common,  is  truly  dis- 
graceful, and  forms  a  serious  drawback  on  the  profits 
of  feeding,  as  it  is  clear  that  a  hog  so  t,-eated  will 
Yoi,.  VII-88 


ness  so  essential  to  fine  pork  or  bacon,  some  peo- 
ple commence  with  about  two  thirds  of  steamed 
potatoes,  and  one  third  of  peas  and  barley  ground 
in  equal  proportions  into  meal,  enlarging  the  quan- 
tity of  meal  as  the  animal  grows  fat,  by  which 
means  it  is  said  that  a  quick  feeder  will  in  twelve 
weeks  consume  from  14  to  16  bushels  of  the  grain, 
and  will  probably  double  his  weight.  One  bushel 
of  peas  to  four  of  oats,  or  four  of  barley,  or  three 
or  four  bushels  of  potatoes,  with  two  bushels  of 
ground  oats  and  barley  boiled,  are  also  considered 
good  mixtures  ;  but  nothing  in  this  country  is  equal 
to  barley  rheal  and  white  peas— the  peas  being 
given  whole,  and  the  meal  made  into  a  mash 
with  skimmed  milk."  (See 'Brit.  Husbandry') 
In  this  country  some  good  farmers  consider  a 
mixture  of  oats  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of 
oats  to  three  or  four  of  corn,  so  essential,  that  we 
have  heard  them  assert  that  rather  than  not  have 
the  oats  for  the  mixture,  they  would  exchange 
corn  for  that  grain,  bushel  for  bushel. 

For  several  years  past  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pork  in  the  northern  states,  has  been  mostly  made 
from  apples  or  potatoes,  or  from  a  rpixture  of  these, 
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with  meal  added  for  a  tew  of  the  last  weeks  of 
feeding  to  give  the  requisite  firmness.  On  apples 
or  potatoes,  particularly  il'steamed,  as  they  always 
should  be,  pigs  thrive  very  rapidly,  and  will  in 
time  acquire  a  very  good  consistence  of  fiesli  as 
well  as  weight ;  but  they  must  be  fed  (or  a  longer 
period  than  when  meal  is  used.  Barley  has  also 
been  extensively  cultivaied  lor  making  pcvk,  ns  a 
substitute  for  corn  and  peas,  and  grown  lor  the 
same  purpose  by  many  farmer.-;.  Some  of  the 
heaviest,  finest  lots  of  pork  we  have  ever  seen, 
were  made  from  peas  simply  prepared  by  swelling 
them  in  tubs  with  water,  and  lijeding  them  with 
milk.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  staled  that  all 
food  for  animals,  certainly  lor  fattening  ones, 
ehould  be  cooked.  In  order  to  thrive  rapidly,  and 
take  on  fat  as  a  hog  should,  to  render  making  pork 
profitable,  the  nntritive  matter  should  be  presented 
in  a  way  that  will  require  little  or  no  expenditure 
of  animal  or  viial  power  for  its  appropriation. 
The  following  statement  will  exhibit  at  a  glance 
the  advantages  ofso  preparing  food.  "  Mr.  Wal- 
ker of  Ferrygate,  on  the  4!,h  of  JMarch  put  up  two 
lots  containing  five  pigs  each  of  the  same  brood, 
and  two  and  a  half  months  old.  They  were  se- 
parately fed,  the  one  on  steamed  and  the  other  on 
raw  potatoes,  with  an  allowance  of  two  and  a  half 
lbs.  of  broken  barley  daily  to  each  lot ;  the  barley 
for  the  steamed  lot  being  prepared  alons;  with  the 
potatoes.  The  live  weight  of  the  two  lots  were — 
That  on  raw  food,  lOS 

That  on  steamed  Ibod,  106 

and  the  following  table  exhibits  their  several  im- 
provement: 

March  19,  pigs  on  stpamed  ^  difference  in  fa- 


tbod,     114  Ibf 
"         "  raw  "        111 
March  30,  weight  on 

steamed  (bod  137  lbs 
"       "    raw       "    123i- 
May    1.    weight   on 

steamed  (bod,  205 

u       «    u  raw    "     175 

June    1,    weight    on 

"       "  steamed  food,  279 

"       "    •'  raw    "    223 


vor  of  steamed 
food   3   lbs. 

do.  13.1 


do.  30 


do.  56 


Thus  in  three  months  the  pigs  on  steamed  fiiod 
had  increased  172  lbs. — being  67  lbs.  more  than 
double  their  original  weight  while  tho.se  on 
raw  food  only  gained  115  pounds.  In  another 
instance,  two  lots  were  fed  on  steamed,  and  on 
raw  potatoes,  and  in  ten  weeks  the  lot  fed  on 
steamed  food  gained  38  stones  6  lbs.  and  the  lot 
on  raw  potatoes,  17  stones  11  lbs.  making  a  dilier- 
nce  in  favor  of  the  steamed  Ibod  of  360  pounds. 

Our  experience  is  also  decidedly  in  lavor  of 
steaming  or  cooking  food  f^r  swine;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  in  order  to  make  profitable 
perk  for  cooking,  it  is  indispensable  that  pigs  fed 
on  apples  or  potatoes  should  have  meal  mixed 
with  their  food  ;  the  quantity  to  be  inerea.sedasthe 
feeding  approaches  its  close.  With  this  precaution 
the  general  introduction  of  the  plan  of  fattening 
fswine  on  steamed  apples,  or  apples  and  potatoes, 
or  either  alone,  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
of  modern  firming,  adding  materially  to  the  pro- 
fits of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  furnishing  a 
ftrst  rate  article  for  the  market. 


'•JOTTINGS    DOWN       IIV    THE    SWAMPS. 

Ey  the  Editor. 

No.   I. 

Blackwater  and   Chowan  rivers,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Roanoke. 

I'lymouih,  N.  C.  Nov.  19,  1839. 

The  singular  features  of  the  upper  Blackwater 
liver,  or  swaaip  as  it  is  called  above  the  limit  of 
navigation,  have  long  ago  attracted  my  attention; 
and  more  than  once  I  have  attempted  to  induce 
the  landholders  on  its  borders,  and  the  public,  to 
appreciate  its  neglected  capabililies  for  improve- 
ment, both  for  naviiiation,  and  for  the  drainage  of 
the  extensive  swamp  lands  on  the  upper  waters.* 
But  it  was  not  until  yesterday  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  its  now  navigable  course,  and 
of  finding  that  as  remarkable  though  different  fea- 
tures belong  to  its  lower  as  its  upper  waters.  Even 
to  this  lime,  almost  no  u.se  is  made  of  this  excel- 
lent navigable  route,  except  b\'  the  small  steam- 
boat which  runs  regularly  from  the  junction  of  the 
river  with  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railway, 
to  Edenton  and  Plymouth  ;  and  this  vessel  car- 
ries little  except  passengers.  That  almost  no  use 
should  be  made  of  this  river  and  also  of  the  Notto- 
way and  Meherrin,  for  transporting  country  pro- 
duce, is  owing  to  the  almost  closed  state  of  the 
lower  waters  and  ports  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
consequent  low  prices  which  can  be  there  given 
by  merchants. 

The  Blackwater,  from  its  head  spring,  which  is 
within  two  miles  ol'  the  lowest  (ttHs  of  the  Appo- 
mattox, is  remarkable  for  its  level  and  sluggish 
course.  It  has  not  a  rock,  and  perhaps  not  a  peb- 
ble, in  the  whole  of  its  long  route;  and  nothing 
obstructs  the  passage  of  its  waters,  except  fallen 
trees,  and  the  rubbish  which  has  collected  above 
such  stoppages.  These  obstructions  have  long 
a<ro  choked  up  the  upper  waters  for  many  miles 
below  the  head  ;  and  have  raised  the  general  level 
of  the  water,  and  kept  the  extensive  swamp  cover- 
ed with  the  impeded  water  until  dried  by  evapora- 
tion ;  and  the  acts,  as  well  as  the  neglect,  of  the 
proprietors  have  been  continually  operating  to  ren- 
der the  stream  as  useless  as  possible,  and  to  ren- 
der the  swamps  irreclaimable,  (under  our  stupid 
legal  policy,)  and  unproductive  of  every  thing  but 
malana,  sickness,  and  death.  If  the  law  of  Vir- 
ginia had  not  (effectually  though  indirectly)  for- 
bidden the  draining  of  the  swamps  of  the  Black- 
water,  it  might  have  been  done,  and  20,000  acres 
of  the  richest  soil  have  been  made  dry  and  pro- 
ductive, by  an  expenditure  of  less  money  than  has 
been  paid  in  physicians'  bills,  for  the  sickness 
caused  by  these  swamps,  and  the  worthless  mill- 
ponds  at  the  heads  of  the  branches.  But  this  is 
digressing  from  my  present  subject. 

At  the  steamboat  landing,  and  for  some  miles 
lower  down,  the  width  of  this  river  is  sometimes 
not  more  than  70,  and  seldom  is  100  feet  wide,  and 
this  narrow  space  between  the  shores  is  still  more 
lessened  by  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees 
which  grow  thickly  on  the  borders.  Then  so 
crooked  is  the  course,  and  abrupt  the  turns,  and  so 
much  are  the  changes  of  course  shut  in  and  con- 
cealed by  the  sameness  of  appearance  on  both 
sides,  that  the  river  presents  continually  the  ap- 

*  Farmers'  Register,  p.  532,  vol.  iv. 
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pearance,  (though  a  continually  chaDginy;  appear- 
ance,) of  a  little  narroiv  lake.  Yet  the  water  is 
deep  enough  throughoutio  floai  a  frigate.  Though 
as  black  as  its  name  correctly  |)urporlc-,  the  rivi^r 
was  clear  of  all  iiiuddiness.  The  siill  and  dark 
waters  margined  and  over-hung  by  the  thick  ibr- 
est  growth  of  the  swamps,  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
most  silent  and  gloomy  ."^oiitude  of  nature  ;  and 
the  contrast  was  even  unpleasant  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  introducing  of  a  thing  so  noisy  and 
so  highly  arlificial  as  a  steamer  in  rapid  progress. 
Tlie  entu'e  space  between  the  high-lands  is  a 
low  swamp,  elevated  but  a  lew  inches  above  the 
ordinary  lieight  of  the  river,  and  of  course  always 
wet  and  miry.  The  river  continually  changes 
from  one  side  of  the  highland  to  the  .other ;  and 
therefore  it  alwaj's  has  swamp  land  on  one  side, 
and  generally  high  land  on  the  other.  The  char- 
acter of  the  swamp  was  conjectured  merely  by 
what  was  seen  Ir-om  the  vessel ;  but  from  its  little 
elevation  above  ordinary  or  low  water,  still  more 
than  from  its  being  covered  by  every  fresh,  I  con- 
sider it  as  both  irreclaimable  and  worthless. 

Though  the  leaves  had  mostly  fiillen,  there  were 
still  enough  of  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
clothed  in  their  brilliant  and  varied  autumnal  tints, 
to  show  how  much  more  beautillil  this  river  must 
be  at  an  earlier  season  ;  in  May  and  June  espe- 
cially, when  the  abundant  woodbine  and  other 
vines  are  in  blossom,  and  the  dense  forest  has  ita 
richest  verdure. 

The  margin  of  the  river  on  the  swamp  side  is 
throughout  a  dike  formed  by  nature,  but  so  regu- 
lar as  to  appear  like  an  ancient  construction  of  art. 
It  is  generally  above  four  feet  high,  and  wide 
enough  for  a  road.  Indeed  a  part  of  it,  of  nearly 
a  nnle  in  lengih,  in  the  lower  part  of  Southampton 
county,  in  location  happens  to  suit,  and  is  used  as 
a  public  road.  This  natural  embankment  is  ob- 
viously the  result  of  the  deposite  of  sediment  by 
the  overffowing  water,  and  which  liere,  as  on  most 
other  streams  drops  the  heaviest  and  most  abun- 
dant portion  quickest,  and  of  course  nearest  to  the 
stream.  But  the  wonder  here  is,  that  this  opera- 
tion should  have  been  so  regular — and  by  a  stream 
which  very  seldom  has  suspended  in  its  water  any 
perceptible  earthy  matter,  and  never  any  of  coarse 
or  sandy  kind  as  this  is.  When  this  ridge  was  de- 
posited, the  character  of  the  stream  must  have 
been  very  different  flom  what  it  is  now. 

There  is  but  little  change  of  appearance  in  thp 
Blackvvater,  until  it  loses  its  name  by  junction  with 
the  Nottoway,  at  the  North  Carolina  line.  The 
Meherrin  soon  after  joins  also,  and  the  united  wa- 
ters are  known  as  the  Chowan.  The  swamps, 
which  had  been  more  and  more  taking  the  place 
of  the  high-land  margin,  were  now  generally 
stretched  along  both  sides.  And  the  river  rapidly 
increases  in  width,  until,  before  joining  Albemarle 
Sound,  the  Chowan  is  six  miles  in  width. 

All  the  former  inlets  (as  they  are  called)  of  the 
ocean,  or  rather  outlets  of  the  rivers  and  of  Albe- 
marle Sound,  being  now  completely  shut  up  by  the 
sand,  and  the  pent-up  floods  having  to  seek  their 
difficult  passage  as  fiir  south  as  Ocracock  inlet,  the 
Jevel  of  the  waters  has  been  raised  above  their 
former  limit.  On  account  of  the  same  separation 
from  the  ocean,  there  is  no  regular,  and  scarcely 
any  perceptible  tide  in  the  sound,  and  its  water 
which  formerly  was  salt,  is  now  fresh.  There  are 
no  better  waters  in  the  world  tor  the  navigation  of 


vessels  of  the  largest  size  than  the  Albemarle 
Sound  and  the  rivers  vvhicii  flow  into  it.  Yet  ves- 
sels of  no  more  than  five  feel  draught  can  now  be 
used  on  these  magnificent  waters,  because  no 
greater  depth  can  be  carried,  and  that  through  a 
long  and  dangerous  passage,  to  the  ocean.  The 
best  outlet  to  a  market  is  through  the  Dismal 
Swamp  canal,  notwiilislanding  its  deficiency  of 
de|)th  and  width,  and  the  cost  of  tolls.  One  of 
the  ntost  magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  useliil  of  public  improvements,  would  be 
to  increase  this  canal  to  such  size  ae  to  admit  the 
passage  of  shi|)s.  Then  the  great  rivers  of  North 
Carolina  could  be  put  to  full  use  ;  and  at  the  same 
tmie  the  passage  of  ships  to  the  ocean  would  be 
made  as  cheap,  and  far  more  sale  and  sure,  than 
if  a  ship  channel  could  be  opened  through  the  wall 
of  shifting  sand  which  binds  the  coast. 

Albemarle  Sound,  though  crossed  at  the  upper 
and  most  contracted  part,  and  seen  on  my  passage 
only  by  bright  moonlight,  still  aj)peared  a  magnifi- 
cpnt  sheet  of  water.  Our  course  to  Plymouth  was 
up  one  of  the  seveial  mouths  of  the  Roanoke, 
with  swamps  on  both  sides  siill,  and  more  extend- 
ed and  impenetrable  than  any  passed  before. 
These  different  f)assages  of  the  Roanoke  form 
several  large  islands,  which  are  all  of  low  swamp, 
except  small  knolls  of  firm  ground  which  rise  a 
little  above  the  level  of  ibe  adjoining  swamp. 
Oneol'  these  islands.  Guard  Island,  in  the  interior 
is  a  jumper  svvamp,  and  has  bears  and  rattlesnakes 
among  its  inhabitants. 

No.  11. 

Margin  qflhe  great  swamp.    State  of  agriculture. 

Plymouth,  N'.  C.  Nov.  20tk. 

Yesterday  was  spent  in  viewing  some  of  the 
farms  of  this  neighborhood,  embracing  some  of 
the  richest  land  in  the  world,  and  some,  of  the 
poorest  and  ilie  worst  managed.  For  my  guidance, 
and  for  the  facilities  and  information  without  whicli 
the  observttiions  of  a  stranger  would  have  been 
very  illy  directed,  [  was  indebted  to  the  kind  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Armistead,  whose  farm,  two  miles 
from  Plymouth,  was  the  most  closely  examined, 
though  a  slighter  view  was  taken  of  various  other 
properties,  within  a  Cew  ndles  distance. 

Four-fifihs  of  this  county,  Washington,  and 
perhaps  as  much  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  Tyr- 
rel,  Hyde,  and  Beaufort — all  the  exteijsive  penin- 
sula, indeed,  formed  by  Altiemarle  and  Pandico 
sounds — is  one  immense  swamp.  This  whole 
peninsula,  is  about  60  miles  long,  by  40  wide. 
The  part  which  is  not  swamp  (estimated  as  one- 
filih  of  the  whole,)  is  composed  of  the  narrow 
knolls  of  firm  soil  which  are  scattered  tluoughout 
— islands  of  sand,,  or  of  day,  in  a  sea  of  black 
mire. 

I  was  prepared  by  my  former  view  of  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  in  Virginia, to  find  this  land  similar  in 
character,  and  fully  as  much  of  purelj'  vegetable 
formation  as  the  fbimer.  But  such  is  not  the  fact. 
I  saw  one  juniper  swamp  oidy  ;  and  tiiough  its 
under-growih  was  so  thick  that  I  could  not  pene- 
trate it  far  enough  for  exaniination,  no  doubt  its 
soil  is  of  the  same  purely  vegetable  formation  as 
the  juniper  lands  in  Virginia.  But  with  this  ex- 
ception, all  the  swamp  land  seen,  has  been  of  what 
is  called  "  cypress  and  gum  swamp  ;"  and  which, 
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judging  from  the  small  portion  which  has  been  I 
drained  and  culiivated,  is  ol'  very  great  and  also 
very  durable  ferlilily.  This  soil  has  certainly 
much  vegetable  matler;  but  much  ol'  earlh  also  ; 
is  about  2  to  2.^  leet  deep,  and  rostiriL'  i)n  a  sui)soil 
of  what  ap|)ears  1o  be  a  icnacious  blue  cjtiy,  when 
first  dug  up,  but  which  becomes  pulverized  by  ex- 
posure,and  forms  K^riile  soil.  No  doubt  the  solu- 
ble vegetable  matter  has  sunk  into  tills  clay,  and 
given  to  it  both  its  color  and  i^ls  productive  power. 
1  never  saw  any  soil  that  appeared  richer  than  this 
land,  or  that  [jromised  a  greater  profit  upon  the 
expense  of  improveinent.  Still,  very  lew  persons 
have  yet  begun  to  drain  their  swamp  lands,  and 
all  their  cultivation  is  on  the  firm  knolls,  which 
were  never  rich,  and  are  now  very  mucli  reduced 
by  the  unceasing  cultivation  of  corn,  year  after 
year,  which  is  the  general  practice  of  the  country. 
The  sole  mitigation  or  change  of  this  course,  (if  it 
be  either,)  is,  that  peas  are  always  planted  among 
the  corn,  and  the  land  thus  made  to  bring  two 
crops  in  each  year.  But  the  peas  are  gathered  as 
well  as  the  corn,  and  then  stock  turned  in  to  take 
all  that  is  left ;  so  that  nothing  of  the  crop  is 
given  to  the  land  as  manure. 

The  soil  of  liiese  dry  knolls  is  generally  sandy  ; 
but  sometimes  quite  stiff.  The  latter  is  much  the 
meanest  soil  of  the  two,  for  product,  and  also  the 
least  manageable  under  cultivation. 

The  mere  observation  of  the  map  of  North 
Carolina  will  show  this  remarkable  peculiarity, 
that  all  the  numerous  streams  have  tlieir  sources 
in  the  interior  and  central  parts  of  the  swamps, 
and  thence  flow,  some  in  every  ditl'erent  direction, 
to  seek  lower  outlets.  This  is  not  only  the  case 
as  to  the  great  swamp  region  now  under  consid- 
eration, but  also  as  to  the  other  great  svyamps 
which  lie  south  of  the  Patnlico.  This  general 
f  Id  alone  would  clearly  prove  that  the  iireat  body 
of  the  swamp  land  is  generally  higher  than  the 
dry  and  firm  soil  which  lies  without,  and  through 
which  the  swamp  streams,  which  in  some  cases 
are  larixe  and  nnvigable  rivers,  seek  their  passage 
to  the  two  sounds.  It  is  not  meant  that  the 
Fvvamps  at  their  edires  are  hiirher  than  the  outer 
firm  land  immediately  adjacent.  On  the  contrary 
they  are  lower;  but  gradually  rise  towards  tlie  in- 
terior, and  each  long  anil  narrow  rid^e  or  knoll  of 
firm  ground  that  is  reached  seems  a  low  step  or 
dike  to  a  hi<iher  elevation  of  swamf)  within.  In 
my  IbrmersliLrhtexaniinationofthe  Dismal  Swamp 
in  VirLMuia,  I  was  struck  with,  and  invited  atten- 
tion to,  the  like  fact  of  the  swamp  being  hiixher 
than  nearly  all  the  surrounding  country,  dry,  firm 
and  elevated  as  the  latter  was.  But  still  there 
was  oti  one  side,  (the  western,)  which  1  did  not 
vi-;it,  higher  land,  fi-om  which  streams  might  flow 
into  the  swamp,  and  help  to  supply  the  vast  su- 
perfluity of  w;iier,  which  parsed  oil  in  every  other 
direction.  But  even  if  such  is  the  case  in  Virgi- 
nia, (which  I  now  doubt,  or  suppose  at  least  that 
the  supply  of  streams  from  without  is  of  but  se- 
condary importance.)  it  certainly  is  no"  so  in  North 
Carolina.  Whence  then  can  be  derived  the  great 
supply  of  water  which  not  only  keeps  saturated 
this  vast  extent  of  morass,  but  fills,  and  keeps  full, 
several  lakes  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  feeds, 
throuizh  all  seasons,  numerous  strejmis  and  even 
deep  rivers?  Can  the  rain  water  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  such  great  results'?  Or  can  there 
be  aa  additional  supply  from  below,  in  undiscot'er- 


ed  and  unsuspected  springs,  and  abundant  enough 
in  supply  for  the  great  effect  produced?  If  rea- 
soning a  priori,  1  should  have  iiilerred  that- in  a 
climate  as  warm  as  this,  and  having  no  more  rain, 
that  all  the  rain  that  liill  on  a  before  dry  and  level 
surface,  and  returned  there  lor  want  of  fall  to 
an  outlet,  (and  therelbre  to  be  wasted  only  by  ab- 
sorption of  the  earth  and  evaporation,)  could  not 
serve  to  maintain  wetness  through  all  seasons,  and 
consequently  could  not  Ibrm  a  morass.  But  even  if 
this  inltjrence  is  erroneous,  and  permanent  swanq>s 
would  be  thus  formed  by  rain  water  alone,  retained 
exactly  where  it  lell,  there  is  yet  a  much  greater 
and  more  inexplicable  effect  produced  here,  where 
numerous  and  large  streams  are  perpetually  draw- 
ing away  the  waters  of  the  swamp,  and  of  which 
moreover  the  land  is  so  elevated  that  the  rain  wa- 
ter may  flow  off,  but  cannot  possibly  be  increased 
by  flowing  to,  from  other  lands. 

The  channels  of  the  streams  near  where  they 
pass  out  of  the  swamps,  being  deep  enough,  may 
well  be  used  to  receive  the  canals,  or  main-carrier 
ditches,  made  to  drain  the  outer  parts  of  the 
swamps,  which  are  the  lowest  parts  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent these  parts  being  again  flooded  li'om  the  inte- 
rior and  higher  part  of  the  great  swamp,  some  of 
the  nuiriCrous  long  nnd  narrow  ridges  may  be  usecL 
as  natural  dikes  or  barriers.  The  only  lands  that 
I  saw  or  heard  of  in  this  neighborhood,  on  which 
draining  had  been  commenced  successfully,  were 
the  farms  of  Dr.  Armislead  and  Mr.  Swilt  ;  the 
Ibrmer  being  much  the  more  advanced  and  consid- 
erable operation.  The  proprietor,  though  with 
but  short  experience  as  a  farmer  and  drainer,  and 
his  work  therefore  necesarily  imperfect  and  insul- 
ficient,  still  has  etiected  a  great  and  admirable 
change,  and  which  has  already  been  attended  with 
great  profit.  His  main-carrier  is  upwards  of  two 
nfiles  in  length,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  about  four 
feet  deep;  which  depth  is  not  enough  by  two  or 
three  feet,  which  addition  the  proprietor  designs  to 
ilive  as  soon  as  can  be  conveniently  done.  This 
canal  passes  through  the  middle  of  his  swamp 
land,  and  serves  to  drain  and  to  fit  (or  putting  to 
use  the  whole  body  of  about  500  acres.  It  empties 
into  a  swamp  creek.  Still,  the  overflow  of  water 
from  the  interior  swamp  could  cover  the  head  of 
this  canal,  and  render  it  incapable  of  discbar<iing 
even  one-tenth  of  the  supply;  but  that  has  been 
guarded  against  by  a  short  dike  which  has  been 
made  to  unite  the  adjacent  ends  of  two  of  the 
long  ridges,  and  which,  thus  united,  form  a  per- 
fect defence.  But  it  is  enough,  and  more  than  it 
can  now  do,  for  the  canal  to  discharge  all  the  wa- 
ter from  heavy  rains  which  fall  on  the  area  it  is  de- 
signed to  driiw  from.  In  each  of  the  three  last 
years  there  has  been  a  storm  of  rain  and  wind  in 
August  or  September,  which  overflowed  the  drain- 
ed swamp,  and  all  its  cultivated  portion,  li'om  two 
to  three  leet  deep,  notwithstanding  all  the  discharge 
of  the  canal.  This  glut  of  water  on  such  disas- 
trous occasions  was  no  doubt  much  increased  by 
the  wind  blowing  down  the  dead  trees,  and  their 
tops  falling  info  and  partially  chokinjr  the  canal. 
Tlie  crop  of  corn  now  on  the  ground,  thoutrh  a 
very  heavy  product,  oilers  evidence  of  the  destruc- 
tive effect  of  the  wind  and  the  flood  of  last  Sep- 
tember. The  enlartjing  of  the  canal,  and  the  en-' 
lire  destruction  and  removal  of  the  dead  trees,  will 
greatly  lessen,  if  not  entirely  guard  against  such 
evils. 
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The  swamp  in  its  natural  state  is  one  uniform 
expanse  of  the  most  gigantic  and  magnificent  Ibrest 
growth  ;  ofcj'press  and  blaci<gum  and  other  aqua- 
tic trees  mosily,  but  with  some  mixture  of  oihers 
more  usually  lound  on  dry  though  low  land.  Vines 
and  shrubs,  of  various  kinds,  Ibrm  the  under- 
growih.  The  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  kept 
always  (unless  in  winter)  under  an  impenetrable 
shade.  This  dense  cover  of  course  must  much 
obstruct  evaporation,  and,  when  removed  lor  til- 
lage, will  greatly  lessen  the  first  supply  of  water 
to  the  drains. 

The  firsi  operation,  after  digging  the  main  canal, 
is  to  kill  the  trees,  which  is  eti'eclually  done  by 
slightly  "belling"  them,  orcutting  around  through 
the  bark  and  a  little  into  the  wood.  Whether  this 
is  done  in  winter  or  summer,  the  trees  die  within 
one  or  two  years  after ;  and  (what  was  different 
from  my  experience  and  expectation,)  no  new 
sprouts  grow  out  from  below  the  belt.  Several 
persons  who  intended  to  drain,  commenced  their 
operations  by  thus  killing  the  trees.  But  unfortu- 
nately, this  was  also  the  end  of  their  improvement. 
In  such  cases,  a  new  and  thick  (rrowth  of  alto- 
gether a  ditierent  kind  rapidly  covers  the  land, 
which  if  left  undisturbed  Ibr  a  lew  years,  would 
be  more  dilficult  to  destroy  than  the  original  forest. 
I  saw  one  piece  cf  second  growth  thus  produced. 
Nearly  all  the  trees  were  of  a  species  oi"  magnolia, 
with  a  very  deeply  corrugated  yet  close  and  firm 
bark.  These  beautiful  trees  were  from  six  to  even 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  long  straiffht  bo- 
dies, clear  of  limbs  to  a  great  height ;  which  man- 
,  ner  of  growth  is  common  to  all  kinds  of  trees  in 
the  svvtimp.  But  if  brought  under  tillage  in  pro- 
per time,  the  drained  swampland  is  easy  to  plough, 
and  to  manage  and  get  in  good  order  in  all  re- 
spects, exceptino;  the  labor  of  successive  and  com- 
plete removal  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  large 
decaying  trees. 

While  the  trees  are  dying,  and  a  year  before 
beginning  cultivation,  many  parallel  small  cross 
drains  are  cut,  emptying  into  !arger  ones  running 
at  right-angles,  anil  these  again  info  the  main  ca- 
nal. These  small  drains  are  from  100  to  200  yards 
a  part,  and  are  covered.  They  ought  to  be  dug  3 
feet  deep,  and  tlie  wooden  covering  to  be  2^  below 
the  surface.  For  want  of  such  depth,  some  have 
already  failed,  and  have  been  re-opened  Ibr  repair. 
There  could  be  no  better  subsoil  in  which  to  make 
covered  drains,  as  the  bottom  is  always  in  the  ad- 
hesive blue  clay.  In  this  a  narrower  channel  is 
dug,  to  serve  for  the  pipe,  leaving  shoulders  of  the 
clay,  on  which,  and  across  the  open  pine  below, 
short  split  boards  of  heart-cypress,  (which  is  al- 
most imperishable,)  are  laid.  Dr.  xlrmistead 
thinks  that,  in  addition  to  the  great  convenience  to 
cultivation  of  covered  compared  to  ope7i  ditches, 
that  the  former  serve  even  better  to  take  in  the  wa 


which  the  surface-water  finds  a  passage  into  them. 
Wherever  water  can  descend  through  cavities,  it 
will  certainly  carry  along  with  it  more  or  less  of 
fine  earth  ;  and  the  little  descent  in  the  course  of 
the  drains  will  cause  this  earth  to  remain  in,  and 
at  last  choke  the  pipe.     And  if  such  should  not  be 
the  result,  there   may  be  another  opposite  evil 
nearly  as  great.     As  the  vegetable  part  of  the  soil 
shall  decay,  the  texture  will   become  closer,  and 
water  cannot,  as  now,   sink   into   the  earth,   or 
through  the  covering  of  the  drains,  and,  of  course, 
in  the  same  proportion  will  the  operation  of  the 
drains  be  lessened.     Though  so  much  more  trou- 
blesome during  cultivation,  I  should  prefer  a  smaller 
number  of  deep  open  drains,  into  which  should 
empty  the  deep  and  clean  water-furrows  of  wide 
and  high  beds.     However — where  every  thing  ia 
so  new  to  me,  it  is  my  business  to  gather  and  re- 
ceive, instead  of  offering  to  give  instruction  to  others 
who  are  better,  because  more  practically  informed, 
as  to  the  peeuliarities  of  this  soil.     The  main  ca- 
nal on  Dr.  Armistead's  land  not  only  needs  deep- 
ening, but  the  smaller  drains  are  yet  to  be  dug  for 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  which  the  canal 
will  serve"  to  lay  dry.     Of  more  than  500  acres 
which  will  be  so  drained,  and  for  which  the  most 
expensive  work  is  done,  only  180  acres  have  been 
yet  made  ready  Ibr  cultivation.     From  that,  (prin- 
cipally, for  his  highland  is  of  the  general  mean 
quality,)  he  counts  on  making  1500  barrels  of  corn; 
and  certainly  he  has  made  a  most  splendid  and 
profitable  addition  to  the  previous  stale  of  his  pro- 
perty.    This  land  is  usually  estimated,  as  1  was 
inlbrmed,  at  less  than  a  dollar  the  acre  ;  and  /br 
that  price  any  quantity  may  now  be  bought.    The 
draining  upon  a  proper  plan  and  a  large  scale 
would  be  far  from  expensive;  and  when  drained, 
the  land  would  be  well  worth  i§50  the  acre,  if  the 
most  leriile  land  in  the  country  is  worth  that  sum. 
If  its  durability  will  be  equal  to  its  fertility,  it  would 
be  cheap  at  .^lOO  the  acre.     Yet  almost  every 
poor  landholder  in  this   county,   who  is   barely 
leeding  his  family  by  the  incessant  tillage  and  ex- 
haustion of  the  poor  narrow  ridges,  also  owns  of 
this  swamp  what  would  make  a  princely  estate. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  but 
the  rich  and  the  better  inlbrmed,  who  neglect  this 
incalculable  source  of  value.     For  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  such  improvements,  (the  most 
important  of  which  I  have  not  yet   seen,)    the 
drainage  of  the  swamp  lands  is  either  not  thought 
of  by  proprietors,  or  considered  as  among  the  many 
visionary  schemes  of  book-farmers. 

If  drainage  were  effected  even  to  but  slight  ex- 
tent, this  region  ought  to  be  one  of  the  best  for 
grass  husbandry,  and  fbr  cattle.  But  the  making 
of  hay  is  not  tliought  of,  though  so  much  of  the 
land  is  so  admirably  suited  to  grass.  The  reeds 
and  other  (jrass  of  the  swamps  in  their  natural 


ter  by  filtration,  than  the  latter  do   by  its  flowing  stale  w-ould  make  most  valuable  pasturage  for  cat- 


in ;  Ibr  so  level,  and  so  porous  is  the  soil,  that, 
even  when  overflowed  by  a  heavy  rain,  the  water 
scarcely  runs  at  all  into  ditches,  but  ra[)iuly  disap- 
pears by  sinking  into  the  earth.  But  though  a 
strenuous  advocate  Ibr  covered  drains  where  they 
are  suitable,  and  having  had  much  experience  in 
their  construction  and  of  their  benefits,  1  {'ear  that 
objections  to  them,  though  not  now  suspected,  will 
be  found  hereafter;  and  that  their  present  eificacy 
is  owing  to  what  will  ultimately  cause  their  filling 
up  and  destruction  as  drains — that  is,  the  ease  with 


tie;  and  still  better  (br  hogs,  with  what  they  would 
get  by  rooting.  But  the  bears  are  so  numerous 
and  destructive  to  both  hogs  and  cattle,  that  there 
is  little  gained  by  their  rangihg  at  large  in  the 
swamps.  Bears  very  rarely  venture  into  the  cul- 
vated  lands  ;  and  never  leave  the  swamp  unless 
Ib'rced  by  hunger.  Yet  so  plenty  are  they  in  their 
haunts  in  the  great  swamp,  that  one  man  in  this 
neighborhood,  (of  course  a  great  bear-hunter,) 
killed  sixteen  in  one  season,  the  fall  of  1838, 
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Journey  over  the  firm  land  of  Washington  county. 
First  impressions  of  the  great  swamp,  and  Lake 
Scuppernong. 

Somerset  Place,  Nov.  21. 
Having  been  most  kindly  invited  by  Josiah  Col- 
lins, esq.  to  accompany  him  to  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  promised  his  aid  to  enable  me  to  see 
the  swamp  lands  where  I  had   heard  had   been 
made  the  most  successful  and  inferestinir  improve- 
ments by  draining,  I  readily  availed  of  his  offer; 
and  this  morning  we  left  Plymouth.     Our  road 
was  neces.-=arily  on  the  only  long  and  nearly  con- 
tinuous stretch  of  dry  land  in  the  county  ;  and  was 
very  circuitous.     All  of  the  central  and  southern 
part  of  the  county,  through  which  a  direct  route 
would  have  led,  is  parr,  of  the  great  swamp,  and  of 
course  impassable.     The  road  is  on  the  lower  yet 
firm  land  near  the  shore  of  AlbemiiHe  Sound,  and 
for  4  or  5  miles  we  were  with  a  mile  of  it,  and  ge- 
nerally within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  in  lull  view 
of  the  trees   on  the  opposite  side.     The  water 
however  was  but  seldom  and  barely  visible,  owing 
to  the  low  level  of  the  road.     This  firm  ground  is 
supposed  to  be  not  more  than  of  10  feet  elevation 
above  the  water  of  the  sound,  and  of  course  is 
lower  than  the  main  body  of  the  great  swamp. 
But  whether  of  the  sandy  or  the  clay  soil,  (as  be- 
fore described,)  the  land  was  firm,  and  the  road 
excellent  throughout.     Thouiih  wider  than   the 
smaller  ridges,  the  land  generally  was  of  the  same 
kinds  and  alternations  of  soil.   I'he  swamp  growth 
was  often  in  sight,  on  one  or  both  sides.     After 
turning  southward,  fi-om  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sound,  we  crossed  the  outer  partol'Po|)lar  Swamp, 
a  projecting  portion  of  the  main  body,  and  which, 
like  that  in  general,  is  now  covered  several  inches 
deep  in  water,  though  no  rain  has  recently  fallen. 
Afterwards  we  passed  through  a  part  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  "  body  land,"  being  the  largest  body  of  firm 
land  (7  to  8,000  acres,)  and  having  uniform  and 
peculiar  qualities.     This  is  very  level,  and  a  close 
stiff  clay  soil,  which,  though  firm,  requires  drain- 
ing to  removesurfice  water,  and  without  that  ope- 
ration beinnr  well  executed,  the  land  is  worth  very 
little.     This  draining  was  not  done,  or  very  imper- 
fectly, for  a  long  time  ;  and  during  that  time,  the 
people  living  on  this  land  supposed  that  it  was  not 
capable  of  producing  them  bread.     Accordin<T|y, 
they  either  cultivated  corn  on  some  poor  sandy 
spot  in  the  neighborhood,  or  bought  it  wiih  what 
they  gained  by  cutting  lumber,  which  business 
was,  and   still   is,  the  aeneral  source  of  income, 
here  and  elsewhere  in  this  county,  except  the  liitle 
corn  and  less  wheat  cultivated.     But  since  having 
been  sufficiently  drained,  this  "  body  land"  brings 
good  corn,   as  I  saw  standing;,  and   very  heavy 
crops  of  wheat.     Some   of  it   has   produced  30 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

On  several  of  the  small  farms  passed  in  the 
day's  journey,  were  seen  the  Scuppernong  grape 
vines,  trained  in  the  manner  usual  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  on  Roanoke  Island.  One  or 
more  vines,  (which  appeared  to  be  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,)  rose  perpeneicularly  about  7 
feet,  to  the  top  of  an  open  horizontal  frame  or  seal- 
fold,  raised  on  posts,  and  over  which  the  branches 
spread,  and  thickly  cover.  A  single  vine  will  co- 
ver, and  closely  shade  a  wide  space;  and  as  ihr 


growth  spreads,  the  frame  is  extended.  The  Scup- 
pernong is  a  native  grape.  The  fruit  is  while, 
very  large,  and  grows  not  in  bunches,  but  singly. 
It  is,  to  my  taste,  delicious,  and  is  also  a  good  grape 
lor  wine,  of  wliich  some  that  is  very  palatable 
and  much  that  is  bad,  is  made  hercabuui. 

We  crossed  Scuppernong  river  on  a  draw-brdge. 
The  river  is  a  narrow,  but  deep,  and  navigable  for 
sea  vessels  lor  a  mile  above  the  bridge.  It  has 
the  same  general  appearance  of  all  the  small  rivers 
of  this  countrj',  iis  waters  being  black  and  slug- 
gish, spreading  far  over  the  low  and  wide  swamp 
on  its  borders.  Having  passed  out  of  this  river 
swamp,  our  road  again  rose  into  high-land  or 
firm  soil,  and  generally  under  its  original  high- 
land forest  growth.  So  liar,  for  more  than  30  miles 
the  road  had  passed  through  lands  as  devoid  of 
interest  as  any  whatever.  Eut  soon  after  this, 
notwithstanding  my  having  been  somewhat  pre- 
prepared  fiy  previous  general  description,  it  was 
with  no  less  surprise  than  pleasure  that  the  scene 
was  seen  to  change,  and  successive  works  of 
industry  as  well  as  of  nature  were  successively 
reached,  none  of  which  could  have  been  otherwise 
suspected  of  existing  in  such  a  locality.  The  road, 
while  yet  on  high  or  dry  land,  first  brought  us  to 
the  margin  of  a  wide  and  deep  navigable  canal, 
down  which  the  water  flowed  with  a  fulness  and 
degree  of  rapidity  which  aflbrded  evidence  of  an 
unusual  rate  of  descent. 

The  canal  stretched  out  of  sight  in  a  perfectly 
straight  course  both  above  and  below,  and  appa- 
rently (as  really)  for  miles  in  extent.  One  of  il3 
banks  had  been  formed  into  a  wide  and  excellent 
road,  along  whicii  was  our  still  ascending  course, 
meeting  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  water. 
After  proceeding  thus,  and  the  land  obviously  still 
increasing  in  elevation,  our  route  rose  from  a  high- 
land and  firm  soil  to  swamp  land,  having  its  usual 
and  marked  peculiarities.  We  had  indeed  just 
entered  the  border  of  the  great  swamp  region,  and 
our  course  was  towards  its  interior.  The  land 
here  on  both  sides  was  a  wet  morass,  though  not 
inundated,  and  was  principally  covered  with  ever- 
green trees,  so  that  the  verdure  of  summer  was 
iienerally  presented,  when  eveiy  thing  else  showed 
the  hues  or  nakedness  of  winter.  The  most  nume- 
rous and  largest  of  the  evergreens  are  of  the  same 
species  of  magnolia  before  mentioned,  and  which 
is  called  the  black  laurel.  Some  here  are  more 
than  two  feet  through  the  body.  It  is  a  beautiful 
tree,  on  account  of  its  glossy  and  bright  green 
leaves,  and  its  long  and  very  strarght  body;  and 
iTiuch  more  pleasin<i  to  the  eye  were  these  trees 
wliere  they  formed  the  almost  entire  and  thick 
growth. 

Next  we  reached  cleared  and  well  drained 
swamp  land,  under 'a  heavy  crop  of  corn,  ofvvhich 
the  growth  covered  a  single  field  of  some  600 
acres.  'J'he  rich  soil  was  quite  dry;  yet  its  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  the  large  intersecting  ditches, 
and  the  yet  standing  dead  trees,  all  showed  clearly 
enough  that  it  had  formerly  been  swamp  of  the 
same'character  as  that  on  which  still  grew  the  na- 
tive forest  of  gigantic  cypresses,  which  bounded 
the  prospect  beyond  the  cleared  land.  A-head  of 
us,  and  still  distant,  now  were  in  view  various 
buildings,  so  numerous  as  to  seem  a  village.  The 
increased  rapidity  of  the  current,  as  well  as  the 
ascending  course  of  the  road,  which  was  now 
manitijst  to  the  eve.  showed  that  the  land  was  stil! 
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more  and  more  elevated.  The  mills  on  the  canal, 
and  some  other  large  buiklliip-s  had  narrowed  the 
view  ahead  ;  but  when  these  were  passed,  and  the 
upper  teriDination  of  the  canal  nearly  reached,  its 
great  and  maunificent  source,  Lake  Scuppernong, 
opened  gloriously  to  my  view,  and  a  lew  moments 
alter  hrouirht  us  to  its  margin.  The  position  of 
the  mansion  house  barely  permits  the  passage  ol' 
the  road  between  it  and  the  canal ;  and  the  house 
is  also  so  near  the  lake,  that  the  spray  Irora  its 
billows  in  great  storms  would  cover  the  space  be- 
tween, but  lor  the  lew  cypresses  standing  in  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  other  barriers  against  the 
violence  of  the  waves. 

Across  the  lake  Irom  the  canal  stretches  the 
great  savanna  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  which  is 
scarcely  visible,  owing  to  the  low  size  ol"  its  gene- 
ral though  dense  growth.  The  few  scattering 
high  trees  thereon,  seem  to  be  standing  in  water, 
and  not  on  land.  The  other  sides  are  closed  with 
a  dense  cypress  forest,  of  the  usual  great  height. 
In  general  appearance,  at  the  first  glance,  this  lake 
is  alike  to  Lake  Drummond  in  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  of  Virginia.  But  the  first  impressions  of 
both  still  are  very  different.  Over  the  latter,  it 
Avould  seem  to  a  stranger  that  nature  reigned  in 
gloomy  solituile  that  had  never  before  been  dis- 
turbed. With  Lake  Scuppernong,  the  works  of 
man  stand  in  strong  and  conspicuous  contrast  to 
the  natural  scenery  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  vast  and  impenetrable  morass  in  which  are 
concealed  both  this  beautilijl  creation  of  nature 
and  that  of  the  rare  exertion  of  the  industry  and 
intelligence  of  man  ;  and  in  a  region  where  these 
qualities,  or  their  proper  direction,  seemed  scarcely 
ta  be  in  existence. 

Of  course,  I  had  been  prepared  in  some  mea- 
sure by  previous  but  very  inaccurate  report,  for 
the  remarkable  scene  now  spread  before  my  view. 
But  if  it  were  possible  for  a  person  not  so  inform- 
ed to  find  his  way  to  this  spot,  by  a  journey  over 
the  only  practicable  path — and  siill  more  if  the 
last  few  miles  were  through  the  interveninff  track- 
less swamp,  yet  remaining  in  its  natural  wild  state 
— ihe  unexpectedness  of  the  objects  Ibund  would  be 
even  more  striking  to  such  an  observer  than  even 
the  actual  romantic  and  peculiar  beauties  of  the 
scene. 

The  first  discovery  and  earliest  knowledge  of 
this  lake  was  in  1755.  Some  hunters  who  had  for 
years  dwelt  within  three  miles  of  iis  shore,  on 
some  of  the  small  "  islands "  or  spots  of  firm 
ground,  had  observed  that  the  deer  when  pursued, 
usually  ran  off"  in  a  particular  direction,  from 
which  the  dogs  soon  returned,  as  if  bafHed  in  their 
pursuit.  Thence  it  was  inlerred  that  some  wide 
water  lay  that  way,  in  which  the  deer  found  a 
safe  refuge.  These  hunters  at  last  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  arduous  labor  of  penetrating  the  swamp, 
scarcely  passable  as  it  was  then  even  to  them, 
and  to  find  the  great  water,  if  it  existed  within  the 
short  distance  that  they  suspected  it  to  be.  They 
set  out  for  this  purpose,  and  worked  their  slow  and 
toilsome  way  through  the  day,  and  lodged,  as  well 
as  might  be,  where  night  overtook  them.  The 
next  morning,  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  fur- 
ther progress,  and  fearing  to  add  more  to  the  toil 
and  danger  of  their  return,  it  was  agreed  to  aban- 
don the  adventure  forthwith.  But  before  turning 
their  steps  homeward,  as  a  lost  resource,  one  ol 
:the  party.  Tarkinton,  climbed  one  of  the   tallest 


trees,  and  from  its  top,  had  the  first  view  of  the 
broad  waters  of  the  lake,  and  at  no  great  distance. 
His  joyful  exclamations,  announcing  the  discovery, 
and  its  direction,  induced  one  of  his  less  zealous 
companions  to  try  to  seize  upon  the  honor  of  first 
reaching  the  lake  ;  and  he  immediately  pushed 
on  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  liad  leaped  into 
the  water  and  claimed  for  it  his  own  name,  be- 
Ibre  Tarkinton  could  descend  the  tree  and  overtake 
him.  Thus  was  the  name  of  Phelps  attached  to 
the  lake,  as  contrary  to  justice,  as  lo  euphony  and 
good  taste.  Bu'  in  old  records  it  was  also  some- 
times called  by -the  Indian  name  ol  Scuppernong, 
being  the  source  of  the  river  before  and  still  so 
called;  and  that  name,  of  better  sound  and  belter 
application,  ought  by  all  means  to  supersede  the 
use  of  the  other. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MANAGEMENT    BETTER  THAN    BEATING. 

From  ttie  American  Farmer. 
A  truckman  in  Boston,  who  had  a  refractory 
horse,  that  would  not  move  forward,  beat  him  un- 
mercifully. A  gentleman  came  along,  who  told 
him  that  he  must  not  beathim  any  more.  "  What 
shall  I  do?  "  said  the  man  ;  "  my  horse  has  stood 
here  these  two  hours.  Shall  I  stand  here  all  day?  " 
"Oh  no,  the  horse  must  go,  but  you  must  not  beat 
him  any  more.  Get  me  a  rope  twice  as  long  as 
the  horse."  The  rope  was  brought,  tied  to  its 
tail,  and  then  passed  between  his  legs  forward  ; 
then  he  gave  a  pull  upon  the  rope ;  the  horse  was 
frightened,  and  showed  signs  of  kicking  ;  he  con- 
tinued to  pull ;  the  horse  suddenly  started  forward, 
and  went  off  without  any  more  beating.  The 
gentleman  had  seen  that  method  tried  on  jack- 
asses in  South  America  with  full  success.  If  you 
doubt  it,  try  for  yourself. 


OF   THE    [ancient]    CURRENCY    AND    VALUA- 
TION   OF  COINS    IN  VIRGINIA. 

From  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia, 

"The  coin  which  chiefly  they  have  among  'em, 
is  either  gold,  of  the  stamp  of  jlrabia,  or  silver' 
and  gold  oi"  the  stamp  ol"  the  Spanish  America: 
but  they  have  now  very  little  money  there,  and 
are  still  like  to  have  rather  less  than  more,  while 
matters  remain  in  the  ill  condition  they  are.  For 
while  they  are  forbid  raising  the  coin,  and  the 
neighbouring  governments  all  around,  are  allow'd 
to  enhance  the  rate  of  it  with  them,  to  above  thirty 
per  cent,  more  than  the  intrinsick  value,  all  their 
money  will  be  carry'd  thither,  which  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  hardship  in  the  world,  upon  that 
colony.  It  were  much  to  be  wish'd,  that  all  the 
colonies  of  the  continent  under  the  dominion  of 
England,  were  oblig'd  to  have  one  and  the  same 
standard  for  their  coin:  that  so  one  government 
might  not  sufier  by  the  unreasonable  advances  of 
another.  The  inconveniences  to  Virginia  by  the 
drawing  away  all  the  specie  are  inexpressible, 
b^or  people  want  money  for  travelling  expenses, 
and  (or  paying  the  small  jobbs  of  labourers  and 
artificers,  who  could  otherwise  have  abundance  ol 
time  to  themselve-!,  which  is  now  lost  in  looking: 
alter  trivial  debt?,  besides  the  disadvantage  of  not 
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being  able  to  turn  the  penny.  By  having  no  rea- 
dy money,  many  law-suits  commence  to  demand 
those  debts,  which  by  this  means  are  coniracted, 
besides  the  being  forc'd  to  lieep  a  thousand  unne- 
cessary accounts.-' 


MONTHLY    COaiMERCIAL    REPORT. 

For  the  Fanners'  Register. 

The  news  from  Europe  to  1st  November,  is  not 
of  a  I'avorable  character,  and  worse  tidings  are 
expected  by  the  next  steamer,  when  the  accounts 
of  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  this  country 
shall  have  been  received  there.  American  stocks 
were  at  very  low  rates,  and  were  unsaleable 
even  at  the  great  depreciation  which  they  had 
reached.  The  very  reduced  stock  of  specie  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  although  it  may  not  cause  a 
suspension,  must  render  money  very  scarce,  and 
the  probable  deficiency  in  the  grain  crop  is  likely 
to  protract  the  distress  which  has  prevailed  for 
some  lime  past.  The  inferior  quality  of  the  wheat 
causes  prices  to  be  kept  down,  and  consequently 
enhances  the  rate  of  duty — tlius  rendering  the  ex- 
ports Irom  other  countries  less  extensive  than  they 
would  be  if  commerce  in  grain  was  unrestrained. 
The  price  of  flour  in  this  country  is  consequently 
kept  down  to  the  comparatively  moderate  price  of 
$6^  to  ^6^  in  the  ports  of  shipment.  Wheat 
$1  15  to  81  25. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  operates  against 
our  great  staple,  cotton,  which  the  short  export 
from  this  country  is  insufficient  to  counteract. 
Even  the  impression  which  prevailed  that  another 


short  crop  was  to  succeed  the  last,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  ati'ect  prices  liivorably;  and  this  impres- 
sion will  be  removed  when  later  accounts  from  this 
country  shall  be  received.  The  unusually  favora- 
ble season  lor  maturing  the  plant  and  gathering 
the  crop,  now  gives  assurance  that  the  product 
will  be  most  abundant,  and  prices  are  likely  to  be 
as  low  during  the  ensuing  year  as  in  any  previous 
one.  The  manuliicturing  interest  in  the  United 
States  is  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  as  indeed 
is  almost  every  other.  In  the  large  southern  mar- 
kets the  price  of  cotton  has  continued  to  decline 
until  the  quoialions  are  reduced  to  9  to  11  cents, 
with  prospect  of  further  reduction. 

The  very  limited  product  of  tobacco  in  1838 
causes  the  price  of  that  article  to  be  better  sus- 
tained abroad  than  of  any  other;  but  the  abundant 
crop  of  the  present  year  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  all 
markets,  when  the  period  of  export  shall  arrive. 
The  moderate  supplies  of  new  crop  which  now 
appear  at  our  inspections  command  a  ready  sale 
at  $4  to  -SS. 

Our  internal  exchanges  continue  in  a  deranged 
state.  The  banks  of  New  York  and  of  the  eas- 
tern states  adhering  to  specie  payments,  causes 
southern  funds  to  be  at  a  discount  there  of  8  to  12 
per  cent.  ;  and  remittances  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  are  rendered  almost  impracti- 
cable. Exchange  on  England  during  this  month 
has  been  at  103  to  108  in  New  York,  while  in  the 
cities  south  of  it  118  to  120  has  been  current. 

Slocks  of  every  description  have  fallen  to  lower 
rates  than  at  almost;  any  previous  time,  and  the 
pressure  for  Inoney  never  was  more  severely  felt. 
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DISEASKS      PKCULIAR      TO      CATTLIi:.         REBIE- 
DIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Mobile,  JSfov.Mh,  1839.^ 
Dear  Sir — In  answer  lo  your  call  tor  inlbr- 
mat,ioii,  touching  tlie  diseases  of  cattle,  Ibllowing 
the  comsijunicaiion  ol'  W.  J.  Dupuy;  pernriit  n)e 
to  refer  him  and  any  others  iliat  may  desire  such 
information,  to  a  treatise  on  cattle,  written  by  W, 
Youatt,  of  London.     The  title  page  of  the  book 
is  as   Ibllovvs:     "Library  of   Useliii  Knovvledge. 
Cattle,  their  breeds,  management,  and  diseases; 
with  an  index.     Published  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  tlie  Society  Ibr  the  Ditfusion   of  Useful 
Knowledge.     Philadelphia:  Grisg  and  Elliott,  9 
North   Fourth  Street,  1836."     The   title  page  is 
also  embellished    with  a   w-ood  cut  of  the  head  of 
Firby,  Lord  Alihorp's  hull.     I  have  been  inform- 
ed that  a  treatise  on  the  horse,  by  the  same  author, 
has  been  republished  in  this  country  by  the  same 
publishers,  as  the  one  on  cattle  above  referred  to, 
but  of  this,  [  cannot  speak   positively,  as  1   liav.e 
not  been  able  to  obtain  it.     1  have. the  treatise  on 
cattle,  and  I  have   not  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  best 
on  that  subject  in  the  English  language,     it  con-, 
tains  a  fund  of  knowledge  Itighly  valuable  to  ag- 
riculiurists,  and  to  all  such  as  take  any  interest  in 
cattle.     Mr.  Dupuy  remarks  upon  tlie  diversity  of 
opinion  that  prevails  as  to  the  nature  and  causes 
of"  the  disease  of  which  he  is  speaking.     I  am  sa- 
tisfied that  the  disease  is  bilious  fever  in  its  oitli- 
nary  form  ;  and  udien  it  assumes  the  character  of 
an  epidemic  ;  attacking   whole   herds,  it  then  an- 
swers to  the  more  malignant  forms  of  that  disease, 
as  the  congestive  fever  and  the  yellow  fever.  The 
nature  of  the  disease  being  understood,  the  causes 
that  produce  it  may  be  the  more  readily  perceived, 
and  the  remedies   more  appropriately  employed. 
The  causes  are  various,  as  are  those  that  produce 
that  disease  in  the  human  being,  and  act  with 
greater  force  on  cattle  than  man.     Cattle  are  more 
limited  in  the  kinds  of  food  they  take,  they  are 
more  complicated  in  their  digestive  organs,  less 
adapted  to  change  of  climate,  and  indeed  change 
of  any  kind,  they  are  of  delicate  constituiion,  and 
are  consequently  acted  on  with  more   force  by 
causes  that  would  disturb  health,  than  man  would 
be.     Exposure  to   dry  hot  weather  or  hot   wet 
weather,    bad   water;  bad   food,  rich  stimulating 
food,  especially  when  the  animal  is  fat  and  pletho- 
ric, a  change  of  habit,  consequent  on  a  change  of 
location  and  management;  each  of  these  and  a 
hundred  other  causes  miglitin  their  turn  be  rightly 
assigned  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease,  so 
that  it  is  not  lo  be  wondered  at,  that  there  are  di- 
verse opinions  as  to  the  cause.     I  have  had  seve- 
ral post  morifem  examinations  of  cattle  that  died 
with  it,  and  found  the  liver  enlarged,  and  the  sys- 
tem generally  suffused  with  bile,  particularly  about 
the  region  of  the  kidneys,  they  having  a  tendency 
to  inflamation.  1  found  the  "  manifold  "  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  of  constipation,  and  the  smaller 
intestines  generally  emptj'.     These  latter  symp- 
loms,  tlie  state  of  the   kidneys,  &c.,   are  effects 
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ftorp  the  feVer.  1  have  learned  too,  from  some  in- 
'tellicrent  butchers,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  liv- 
er and  the  general  bilious  symptoms  are  observa- 
ble in  very  many  of  the  western  cattle  that  they 
kill,  though  there  be  no  external  indications  of  ill 
health;  and  as  the  warm  weather  approaches,  they 
kill  them  ofi  as  last  as  possible,  knowing  the  risk 
they  run  by  attempting  to  keep  them. 

The  remedy  is  blood-letting,  purging  and  dieting. 
Bleeding  must   be  employed  only  in  the  early 
staircs  ol"  the  disease,  and  then  largely — from  one 
to  two  gallons,  and  more  may  be  saliily  taken,  ac- 
cording as  the  strength  of  the  animal  and   the 
stale   of  the  pulse   may  indicate.     The  purging 
must  be  employed  at  all  stages,  till  the  constipa- 
tion is  overcome,  and  a  free  passage  established. 
Ee  not  deceived  here,  one  symptom  of  the  disease 
is  a  lax  state  of  the  bowels,  and  a  frequent  effort 
to  void  the  feces  while  the  "maniplies"  is  yet  in  a 
state  of  constipation.  This  accounts  for  the  empty 
state  of  the  smaller  intestines   that  I  alluded  to 
above.  One  pound  to  one  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts, 
dissolved  in  a  little  over  its  own  weight  of  warm 
water,  is  a  dose  lor  a  grown  animal,  and   may  be 
repeated   in  half  pound  doses  every  four  hours, 
till  it  operates.     I  have  given  a  quart  bottle  of 
castor,  linseed,  or  sweet  oil,  as  I  had  them  conve- 
nient, at  a  dose,  and  continued  with  salts  till  they 
operated.  But  prevention  is  better  than  cure  ;  then 
take  care  to  know  what  were  the  habits  and  man- 
agement and   food  of  the  animal  previously,  and 
depart  as  little  fiom  them  as  possible  ;  keep  it  out 
of  the  hot  sun,  and  if  it  goes  out  to  graze  only  let 
it  go  in  the  cool  of  the  day  ibr  a  short  time  ;  let  it 
have  plenty  of  pure  water,  give  it  salt  frequently 
and  give  it  a  moderate  supply  of  food  ;  aim  not  at 
keeping  it  fat,  but  only  in  living  order.     It  were 
even  better  to  be  thin  so  it  keep  healthy,  until  it 
get  acclimated.     See  that  it  ruminates,  that  it 
sweats  at  the  nose,  that  the  feces  become  not  hard, 
dark  and  glazed,  nor  thin  and  in  diminished  quan- 
tities.    Check  the  beginnings  cf  evil  by  a  timely 
dose  of  medicine. 

My  experience  is,  that  all  cattle,  whether  they 
come  from  the  north  or  west,  or  from  Europe,  are 
equally  subject  to  the  disease;  and  those  only  sur- 
vive that  are  treated  with  the  strictest  attention  to 
their  food,  their  drink,  and  the  avoidance  of  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  in  grazing  at  large.  Cows  are 
more  subject  to  sickness  than  bulls,  the  safest  and 
cheapest  way  of  improving  a  stock  is  by  breeding 
on  the  native  cows  with  imported  bulls.  But  I 
designed  to  refer  to  a  written  treatise,  instead  of 
writing  one.  Respectfully, 

Geo.  E.  Holt. 

[We  have  long  possessed  the  English  edition 
of  both  the  works  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
communication,  and  from  one  of  them  on  "  The 
Horse,"  made  large  extracts  for  republication  in 
the  Farmers'  Register.  They  both  are  excellent 
treatises  ;  and  from  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Youatt, 
\ht  author,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  portion 
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of  the  treatise  on  "  The  anatomical  structure  and 
diseases  of  cattle,"  is  the  best  extant  on  that  sub- 
ject. But  its  arrangement  is  too  ecieniific  to  suit 
ordinary  readers,  though  it  is  therefore  the  best  lor 
those  who  desire  to  study  the  di.'^eases  of  cat  tie 
sysiemalicaliy  and  thorougiily.  On  account  of  its 
regular  order,  the  part  on  diseases  cannot  well  be 
extracted  from  ;  each  account'of  a  disease  and  its 
remedy  depending  so  much  on  the  more  general 
preceding  parts.  The  whole  ought  to  be  given, 
if  at  all,  together  and  in  connexion  ;  and  this  we 
would  have  done  before  lliis,  but  lor  the  fear  that 
so  much  on  that  subject  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers  in  general. — Ed.  F.  R.] 


THE    LONDON    CATTLE    MARKETS. 

From  Youatt's  Treatise  on  Cattle. 

When  Smithfield  was  first  appointed  as  the  site 
of  the  periodical  market  for  cattle,  no  better  situa- 
tion could  possibly  have  been  selected.  !t  was 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  was  a  large  unin- 
closed  space,  and  would  have  held  ten  limes  the 
cattle  that  were  sent  there.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  for  them  without  their  being  cruelly  packed 
together,  and  there  was  no  inconvenience  nor  dan- 
ger from  driving  them  though  the  streets.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  the  field  was  encroached 
upon,  and  partly  built  over;  and  barely  room  was 
left  for  the  accomiuoil.iiion  of  half  liie  present 
number  of  cattle,  and  those  of  only  half  the  size 
of  the  improved  bre<='ds.  A  dense  population  be- 
gan to  sur;'  >ijn:l  the  fi'^ld  on  every  sid6,  and  it  was 
necessary  lor  tlie  cattle  to  pass  tiirough  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares.  Thence  arose  danger  to 
human  lile,  and  many  an  act  of  cruelly  to  the  poor 
beast ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  most  barborous  ex- 
pedients were  resorted  to  lo  pack  the  cattle  in  the 
circumscribed  space  which  wrs  now  left  to  them — 
barbarities  which  it  would  not  be  thought  could  be 
practised  in  a  Christian  country,  if  they  were  not 
authenticated  beyond  all  doubt.  We  subjoin  one  I 
statement  of  them  ;  it  deserves  the  attentive  pe- 1 
rusal  of  every  one  connected  with  cattle,  and,  we  I 
trust,  will  lessen  the  virulence  with  which  some,  ' 
more  Irom  an  erroneous  calculation  o(  interest,  than 
from  an  actual  want  of  human  feeling,  oppose  the 
removal  of  the  catlle-market  once  more  to  the  out- 
skirls  of  the  city,  and  the  establishment  of  abat- 
toirs or  slaiifzhter-houses  there. 

"In  Smithfield  market  there  is  not  room  to  tie 
up  to  the  rails  much  more  than  half  of  the  cattle 
sent  there  lor  sale  1  The  remainder  are  disposed 
of  by  being  formed,  in  groups  of  about  twenty  in 
each,  into  '  ringr*'  or  'od'-droves.'  as  such  divi- 
visions  are  termed.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  Smithfield  barbariiies  are  at  the 
heiirht,  and  the  constables,  being  sent  into  the 
market  in  the  daytime  only,  are  consequently  not 
in  attendance.  The  drovers  surround  the  unfortu- 
nate bullocks  which  cannot  be  lied  up  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  commence  by  aiming  with  their  b'udireons 
blows  at  their  heads,  to  avoid  which  they  endea- 
vor to  hide  their  heads,  by  keeping  them  towards 
Jhe  ground.  On  attempting  to  run  backwards, 
ithe  bullocks  are  restrained  by  blows  upon  their 


hocks  and  legs,  together  with  the  application  of 
goads  ;  whilst,  if  they  venture  to  lift  up  ihe  head, 
a  dozen  bludgeons  are  insianily  hammering  on  it, 
until  again  lowered  to  the  ground.     This  scene  of 
barbarity  is  continued   until   every  bullock,  how- 
every  refractory,  obstinate,  stupid,  or  dangerous  at 
first,  has  been  disciplined  to  stand  quietly  in  a  ring 
— their  heads  in  the  centre,  their  bodies  diverging 
outward  like  the  radii  of  a  circle  :  this  is  done  that 
they  may  conveniently  be  handled  by  the  butchers. 
The  barbarity  of  Smithheld  is  at  its  height  during 
the  night ;  but  in  the  day  time,  by  seeing  the  pro- 
cess by  which  one  or  more   bullocks,  when  sold, 
are   driven   out   of  a   'ring'  or  *of!-drove' — and 
observing  the  hammerings  with  bludgeons  on  the 
head  ;  the  thrusting  Ihe  goads  into  the  nostrils  of 
the  animals  to  make  them  move  backwards,  alter 
similar  instruments  had  been  applied  to  urgp.  them 
in  the  contrar}'-  direction  ;  by  witnessing  the  mode 
of  re-forming  tne  'rings'   or  'off-droves,'  which 
are  constantly  broken   through  by  the  withdraw- 
ment  of  purchased  animals,  as  well  as  by  the  j)ass- 
ing  and  repassing  of  carts  and  drays,  some  faint 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  needless  bar- 
barbarity  inflicted,  and  of  the  consequent  deterio- 
ration of  the  meat.     The  deteiioralion  of  the  meat 
has  been  calculated  at  no  less  a  sum  than  100,000L 
per  annum,  notwithstanding  the  care  which  the 
drovers  take  to  strike  chietly  where  there  is  no 
flesh  interposed  between  the  skin  and  the  bone  ; 
where  tlife  animal  feels  most  acutely,  but  there  is 
no  black  mark  to  tell  tales.     '  I  have  lived  fourteen 
years  in  Smithfield,'  said  a  very  intelligent  wit- 
ness, 'and  I  find  it  perfectly  impossible  to  sleep  in 
the  front  of  my  house  on  the  Sunday  night.     The 
cruelty  practiscii  upon  -the  cattle,  in  beating  them 
into  the  '  rings,'  no  person  can  believe  who  has  not 
seen  it ;  and,  as   it  is  a  matter  very  easily  to  be 
seen,  I  hops  some  of  the  committee  (now  silting) 
will  see  it  personally.     Supposing  a  salesman  "to 
have  twenty  beasts  (which  could  not  be  tied  up), 
he  will  have  them  all  with  their  heads  in  and  their 
tails  out ;  they  form  a  ring;  and  in  order  to  disci- 
pline them  to  stand  in   that  manner,  the  drovers 
are  obliged  to  goad  ihem  behind  and  knock  them 
upon   the   noses.     They  strike   them  with   great 
force  upon  the  nose,  and  goad  them  cruelly  behind, 
by  which  means  they  Ibrm  themselves  into  'a  ring;' 
so  that,  at  the  period  1  speak  otj  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  cruelty.     At  length  the  cattle 
will  stand  in  that  manner,  so  perfectly  disciplined, 
that,  at  breakfast-lime,   there  shall  be  twenty  or 
thirty  'rings'  of  this  kind  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  market.     If  the  'ring'    is  l3roken    by  an3'- 
means,  they  are  all  in  the  greatest  anxiety  to  get 
in  again  ;  tind  when  the  drovers  are  obliged  to 
separate  these  '  rings' and  drive  the  cattle  av/ay, 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  labor  of 
the  men  is  excessive  to  get  one  single  beast  out. 
Indeed,  if  you  can  conceive  first  getting  the  cattle 
into  '  a  ring,'  as  I  have  stated,  and  if  one  is  sold 
out  of  the  ring  at  eleven  in  the  day,  the  beast  is 
ordered  to  be  driven  through  fifteen  hundred  cat- 
tle,  whichever   way  he  goes  out  of  the  market, 
and   the  man  is  goading  that  beast  all  the  way — 
if  vou  can  conceive  men  compelled  to  exercise  this 
cruelty,  they  will  not  tie  very  delicate  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  use  it  after  a  time  !' 

"Another  witness,  who  had  been  'a  salesman 
about   eight  years,'  thus  described  the  scene: — 

"  '  I  have  stood  behind  eight  of  these  off-droves, 
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and  ihe  crueliy  which  is  necessarily  exorcised  to 
get  then)  to  siand  |)ro|)Crly  is  very  great  indeed, 
and  which,  by  lying  np.  might  be  totaiiy  removed, 
and  is  the  cause  of  liie  great  complaint  which  ex- 
ists of  the  bruised  and  ihe  wildness  of  the  differ- 
ent animals  when  pascjing  through  the  streets.  I 
will  describe  simply  the  manner  in  which  it  arises. 
Perhaps  more  than  an  hour's  violence  has  been 
exercised  towards  the  cattle,  to  get  ihem  to  stand 
about  twenty  in  each  circle — ^and  during  the'  whole 
oTthis  time  they  are  beaten,  now  about  the  hoclvs. 
and  then  about  the  head.  IJ'  the  liead  turns  out- 
ward, they  are  beaten  about  the  head  till  they  are 
turned  inward.  Tlie  great  cause  of' the  inhu- 
manity described  arises  from  this  circumstance, 
that  when  a  bullock  is  driven,  perhaps  from  the 
centre  of  the  market,  by  the  butchers'  drovers, 
that  bi^Ilock  will  run  into  live,  six,  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  of  tlie  droves  belbre  he  gets  out  o!'  the  mar- 
ket :  perhaps  in  every  one  of  the  droves  that  bul- 
lock is  beat  upon  the  head  for  ten  minutes  belbre 
he  can  be  got  nut  of  it  again,  and  then  lie  runs  lo 
another  drove,  from  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  so  beat  about  in  the  early  part  of  the  morn- 
ing. Consequently,  perhaps,  this  bullock  ie  beat 
out  of  ten  droves  belijre  he  gets  out  of  the  market, 
to  the  very  great  injury  of  the  animal.  He  is  ot- 
ten  beaten  nearly  or  quite  blind  ;  and  when  it  jrets 
into  the  public  streets,  the  bullock,  irritated  by  the 
violence  committed,  scarcely  conscious  where  he 
is,  runs  at  any  thing,  or  over  every'  thing,  or 
through  every  thing.  All  this  would  br;  entu'ely 
prevented,  if  there  were  room  to  tie  each  bullock 
separately  up.'  " 

We  subjoin,  in  connexion  with  this,  an  account 
of  an  undertaking  of  an  opulent  and  benevolent  in- 
dividual, Mr.  Perkins,  who,  at  the  expense  of 
100,000/.,  has  erected  a  cattle-market,  in  the  Lower 
Road  at  Ishngton,  which  will  contain  double  the 
iiumberof  cattle  usually  exhibited  in  Smithfield,aud 
render  the  cruelties  there  practised  in  ihepackingof 
ihem,  no  longer  necessary.  The  t)uilding,  so  far  as 
it  has  proceeded,  was  first  thrown  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  public,  on  the  13ih  oi'  Sept.,  1833. 

"  The  new  mart  stands  upon  an  area  of  22  acres, 
immediately  abutting  upon  the  Lower  Road,  Isling- 
ton. The  situation  is  airy  and  healthy,  and  is  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  for  the  purpose,  ^s  it  is  on  the 
high  road  lor  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
country,  whence  the  principal  supply  of  cattle  lor 
the  London  market  comes.  An  immense  s(]uare 
is  enclosed  by  high  walls,  around  which  are  erected 
a  continuous  range  of  slated  sheds,  supported  by 
244  Doric  i)illars,  under  which  the  cattle  may  at 
all  times  be  protected  from  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther. These  sheds  are  subdivided  into  numerous 
compartments,  with  lairs  enclosed  by  oak  paling 
in  front,  lo  which  the  beasts  may  be  either  fasten- 
ed, or  allowed  to  be  at  liberty,  so  as  to  be  conve- 
niently subject  to  the  examination  of  the  purcha- 
sers. In  each  lair  their  is  a  water-trough,  con- 
stantly supplied  with  fresh  wateir,  by  means  of 
pipes  passing  underground,  from  two  immense 
tanks,  which  are  kept  filled  by  machinery  from  ca- 
pacious wells  whicii  have  been  sunk  for  the  purpose. 
The  average  length  of  the  sheds  is  830  feet,  and 
they  are  ca|)ablc  vf  accommodatinc:  at  least  4,000 
beasts,  and  here  they  u^ay  remain  I'rom  one  mar- 
ket-day to  another,  or  till  such  times  as  it  may  be 
convenient  for  the  purchasers  to  remove  them — an 
advantage  wholly  impracticable  at  Smithfield. 


"The  open  space  in  the  cenf."e  is  divided  into 
four  quadrangles,  intersected  l>y  wide  passages^ 
and  in  these  quadrangles  are  to  be  erected  sheep- 
pens  (the  materials  for  which  are  all  ready),  ca- 
pable of  holding  40,000,  so  placed  as  to  be  ap- 
proached with  perfect  facility.  Other  pens  are 
constructed  lljr  calves,  pigs,  and  such  animals  as 
are  usua'ly  brought  for  sale  al  the  cattle-markel, 
upon  an  obviously  simple  classification,  so  as  to 
avoid  confusion  or  irregularity  of  any  sort. 

"  Every  necesssary  office  lor  salesmen  and  clerks 
of  the  market  will  be  erected  in  a  large  area  in  the 
centre,  and  the  ingress  is  obtained  through  a  large 
arched  passage  imder  the  market-house,  a  fine 
substantial  building,  with  appropriate  offices  on 
eaclT  side  for  check-clerks,  and  with  accommoda- 
tion up  stairs,  either  for  the  counting-houses  of 
bankers,  or  public  meetings  connected  with  the_ 
business  of  the  establishment.  To  the  leads  of 
this  house  the  visitors  proceeded,  and  froni  thence 
a  full  view  of  the  whole  market  was  obtained,  as 
well  as  of  the  surrounding  country;  at  once  show- 
ins  the  perfect  appropriateness  and  unobjectionable 
character  of  ilie  site,  which,  in  point  of  extent,  is 
four  times  larger  than  Snfnhfield.  The  piers  and 
layers  are  all  to  be  paved,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, with  hard  bricks;  and  the  drainage  is  so 
contrived  as  to  ensure  perlect  cleanliness  in  the 
most  nnfrtvorahie  weather. 

"^'/6a/foirs. — Adjoining  the  market  it  is  intended 
to  erect  abattoirs  for  slaughtering  cattle  of  every 
description;  in  which  persons  may  either  be  accom- 
modated with  private  slauiihter-houses,  or  have 
the  animals  slaughtered  under  appointed  inspec- 
tors at  a  certain  fixed  and  moderate  rate  ;  so  that 
all  the  expense,  inconveifience,  and  mischiefarising 
from  the  present  mode  of  driving  the  cattle  through 
the  crowded  streets  on  the  market-day  may  be 
avoided. 

"  A  market  tavern,  with  stable-yard,  stables,  and 
sheds,  capable  of  accommodating  the  horses  of  the 
iVequenters  of  tl\e  market,  is  also  to  be  erected,  to- 
gether with  a  ranire  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  such 
things  as  are  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
various  classes  who  may  be  drawn  to  the  spot  by 
their  respective  avocations.  Every  possible  want 
has  in  fact  been  foreseen  ;  and,  as  the  place  is  now 
open  for  inspection,  the  public  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  its  utility  by  personal  observation." 


THE    I.,OND0S    DAiniEB. 

From  Youatt'g  Treatise  on  Cattla. 
The  dairies  ofthe  metropolis  areoi)jectsof  much 
interest  to  the  stranger  and  lo  the  agriculturist.  In 
pursuit  of  the  object  of  this  work,  we  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  ofthe  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
although  we  often  had  no  other  recommendation 
than  the  simple  statement  ofthe  purport  of  our 
journey,  we  met  with  very  few  cases  of  incivility 
or  of  unwillinizncss  to  s'we  us  the  fullest  informa- 
tion ;  but  when  we  returned  to  our  usual  residence, 
and  where  we  expected  most  facility  in  the  attain- 
ment of  our  object,  we  will  not  say  that  the  refu- 
sal to  admit  us  was  accompanied  by  rudeness,  but 
the  gate  of  the  dairy  remained  closed.  This  was 
the  case  with  our  overgrown  milk  establishments. 
It  was  a  species  of  illiberaliiy  on  which  we  had  not 
calculated  ;  but  it  mattered  little,  for  we  had  seea: 
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many  of  the  smaller  ones,  a^d-  we  could  <juess 
with  tolerable  accuracy  at  the  difl'erence  of  tretri- 
ment  in  some  points — indeed  they  had  been  alrea- 
dy whispered  to  us,  and  we  iuul  besides  a  minute 
and  accurate  account  o.J'  them  in  the  Magazine  ol 
our  Iriend  J\]r.  Berry. 

The  number  ol"  cows  kept  (or  tlie  purpose  of 
supplying  the  inhabitants  olthe  metropolitj  and  its 
environs  with  milk  is  about  12,000.  They  are, 
with  very  lew  excteptions,  of  the  short-horn  breed 
— the  Hulderness  or  Yorkshire  cow,  and  almost 
invariably  with  a  cross  ofthe  improved  Durham 
blood.  The  universal  (irelerence  given  to  this 
breed  by  such  a  l>ody  of  men,  diU'ering  materially 
on  many  branches  ofthe  treatment  of  cattle,  is 
perfectly  satislactory  as  lo  their  value,  and  that  on 
three  distinct  points. 

First,  as  to  the  quantity  of  milk.  This  we 
need  not  press,  for  the  enemies  of  the  short-horns 
have  never  contested  this  point.  Thereis  no  cow 
which  pays  so  well  for  what  she  consumes  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  thar  she  returns. 

This,  however,  is  not  all,  though  it  may  be  the 
principal  thing  wliich  enters  into  the  calculation  of 
the  metropolitan  dairymen. 

The  name  of  the  new  milk  has  something  very 
pleasant  about  it,  but  it  is  an  article  which  rarely 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  breakfast  or  tea  table 
of  the  citizen.  That  which  is  got  ii'om  the  cow 
at  night  is  put  by  until  the  morning,  and  the  cream 
skimmed  off,  and  then  a  little  water  beinix  added, 
it  is  sold  to  the  puhlic  as  the  morning's  milk.  The 
real  morning's  milk  is  also  put  by  and  skimmed, 
and,  being  warmed  a  little,  is  sold  as  the  evening's 
milk.  This  is  the  practice  of  most  or  all  of  the 
little  dairymen  who  keep  their  half  a  dozen  cows  ; 
and  if  this  were  all,  and  with  these  people  it  is 
nearly  all,  the  puhlic  must  not  complain  :  the  milk 
may  be  lowered  by  the  warm  water,  but. the  low- 
ering system  is  not  carried  to  any  great  extent,  for 
there  is  a  pride  among  them  that  their  milk  shall 
be  belter  than  that  of  the  merchants  on  a  yet 
smaller  scale,  who  purchase  the  article  from  the 
great  dairies  ;  and  so  it  generally  is.  The  milk 
goes  from  the  yard  of  the  great  dairy  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  itinerant  dealers  perlectly  pure; 
what  is  done  with  it  afierwards,  and  to  what  de- 
gree it  is  lowered  and  sophisticated,  is  known  only 
to  these  retail  merchants. 

The  proprietor  ofthe  larije  dairy  is  also  a  dealer 
in  cream  to  a  considerable  extent  among  these 
people  ;  ho  is  also  a  great  manufi:icturer  of  butter, 
ibr  he  must  have  mdk  enough  to  answer  every  de- 
mand, and  that  demand  is  exceedintjly  fluctuating  ; 
then  it  is  m^cessary  that  the  quality  of  the  milk 
should  be  good,  in  order  that  he  may  turn  the  over- 
plus to  profitable  account,  in  the  form  of  cream  or 
butler.  The  employment  ,of  the  short-horn  cow, 
in  all  the  dairies,  is  a  convincing  proof  ihat  her 
milk  is  not  so  poor  as  some  have  described  it  to  be. 

It  is  the  practice  in  most  of  the  dairies  lo  fatten 
a  cow  as  soon  as  her  milk  becomes  less  than  four 
quarts  a  day.  They  are  rarely  suffered  to  breed 
while  in  the  dairyman's  possession.  The  fact  of 
their  being  so  often  changed  is  a  proof  that  while 
the  cow  gives  a  remunerating  quantity  of  milk  for 
a  certain  lime,  she  is  rapidly  and  cheaply  fattened 
for  the  butcher  as  soon  as  her  milk  is  dry.  Were 
much  time  or  money  employed  in  preparing  her 
for  the  market,  this  system  would  not  answer,  and 
would  not  be  so  universally  adopted.     Fattening 


'atttl  Ynillijing.  pToperties  can,  th'erefbre,  combine  in 
tlie  same  aniyiul.  and  (hey  do  so  here. 

Mr.  IjJiyyOck,  "l^owever,  does  not  adopt  this  as  a 
general  ryle.  'The'cpw^  iljal  are  inore  than  usu- 
»illygopd  ruiilkers  a.cc  suflered'fo  lake  the  bull  when 
in  season.'  lie  ;iil\v?iys  kSeps  some  good  slicrt- 
horijibulls  for'thjs  purpose.  It  sometime^  happens 
that  ihe^-ow  will  coniinue  to  give  milk  until  within 
a  fiiw-Wieelis'of' calving  3  and  he  judges,  and  per- 
haps rightly,  that  "this  iff  a  mofe  profijable  course 
than  lo  fallen  and  "get  rid  of  her,  with  the  jiroba- 
bility  that  he  might  replace  her  by  a  cow  that 
would  give  a  less  (]uan'tiiy  of  milk. 

The  |5iesent  market-price  of  a  good  dairy  cow 
is  about  20/.,  but  the  owners  of"  the  small  dairies 
have  no  little  trouble  to  get  a. good  cow.  The 
jobbers  kiiow  that  tii'ey  will  hav'e  a  ready  market 
for  aconsiderable  porirpn  of  their  Jot  in  liie  yards 
of  the  great  co'w-ptopr.iet6i's,  and  will  probably  get 
aJarger  price  than  the  poorer  ilian  would  give; 
and  therefore  Messrs.  Rhodes,  or  Laycock,  or  one 
or  two  otliers,  have  always  the  first  selection'. 
Mr.  Laycock  has  peculiar  advantages  Ibr  obtain- 
ing good  caftle..  In  addition  to  his  dairy,  he  has 
sheds  that  will  contain  five  or  six  thousand  beasts. 
A  great  proportion  of  ihem  hah  on  his  premises 
for  a  day  or  two  before  they  are  brought  inlo  the 
market.  In  addition  to  the  shilling  a  night  which 
he  charges  for  their  standing,  he  claims  the  milk 
ofthe  cows  as  his  perquisite.  The  cows  are  milk- 
ed by  his  people  ;  he  therefore  knows  beforehand 
the  quantity  of  milk  which  each  v/ill  yield,  and 
he  is  thus  enabled  to  cull  (he  very  best  ofthe  herd. 
The  dairymen  do  not  like  a  cow  until  she  has  had 
her  third-  or  fourth  calf,  and  is  five  or  si.x  years  old  ; 
she  then  yields  ihe  greatest  quantity  of  milk,  and 
of  the  best  quality.  Two  gallons  of  milk  per  day 
is  the  quantify  which  each  cow  is  expected  to  yield 
in  order  to  be  retained  in  the  dairy.  Taking  one 
cow  wi(h  another,  the  average  quantity  obtained 
is  rather  more  than  nine  quarts. 

When  she  begins  to  fail  in  her  milk,  she  is  ffil- 
tened  on  oil-cake,  grains,  and  cut  clover  hay,  and 
disposed  ol!  The  dairyman  calculates  on  getting 
something  more  for  her  than  when  he  first  bought 
her,  but  sometimes  he  meets  with  an  animrd  that 
seems  to  verily  ihe  old  prejudice  against  cows  in 
ijood  condition.  '  He  bought  her  for  khovvn  milk- 
ing properties,  but  she  continues  so  poor  that  he 
in  a  manner  hides  her  in  some  corner  of  his  dairy. 
8he,  however,  does  her  dutV;  she  yields  him  plent'y 
of  milk,  but  thai  at  length  dries  up  ;  and  he  is  un- 
able, try  whathe. vviil,  lo'get  much  flesh  upon  her 
bones,  iand  he.  sells  her  fijr  less  than  hdlf  of  her 
first  price. 

The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  all  ihese  cows, 
at  9  quarts  per  day,  amounts  to  39,420,000  quaris, 
or  27  quarts  of  genuine  milk  for  each  individual. 
The  retail  dealers  usually  sell  the  milk  Ibr  4d.  per 
quart,  after  the  cream,  is  feei^arated  from  it,  and 
then  obtain  Ss.  per  quart  ibr  the  cream  ;  beside 
ihis,  a  great  deal  of  water  is  mixed  with  this  skim- 
med milk:  so  tliat  we  far  underrate  the  price 
when  we  calculate  Ihat  the  genuine  milk  sells  at 
6d.  per  quart,  u-hich  makes  the  money  expend- 
ed in  rrulk  in  the  British  metropolis  amount  to 
985,500/.  or  nearly  a  million  rounds  per  annua). 

If  we  again  divide  Ihe  fe5,500/.  by  12,000, 
(the  number  of  cows,)  we  shall  have  the  strange 
and  almost  incredible  sum  of  more  than  S2Z.  as  ihe 
money  produced  by  the  milk  of  each  cow.    This 
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is  divided  among  a  variety  of  persons,,  and  after' 
all  affords  but  a  scanty  subsistence  to  many  of 
tliem  ;  but.  it  unequivocally  proves  the  rascality 
that  pervades  sonie  of  the  departments  of  the 
concern.  "; 

We  acqtait  the  wholesale  dealers  of  rtny  share 
in  tli'e  roguery,  nor  do  we  believe  that  their  profits 
are  exorbitant.  They  sell  the  milk  to  the  retail 
dealers  at  a  price  that,  accordmg  to  Dr.  Middleton, 
would  enable  them  to  clear  64  per  cent.,  without 
adulterating  the  article — (we  believe  that,  50  per 
cent,  would  be  nearer  the  truth.)  When  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  tlie  business  ;  the  distance  the 
milk-girls  have  to  travel ;  and  the  time  wasted  in 
selling  their  little  quantiiies  Irpm  door  to  door,  this 
profit  is  not  loo  great ;  but  when  they  abstract  the 
cream,  and  add  the  water,  and,  unless  they  are 
much  belied,  some  extraneous  and  abominable  ar- 
ticles, the  actual  profits  will  far  exceed  cent,  per 
cent.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  London  is 
full,  the  consumption  and  the  deterioration  are 
greatest.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  ihe  cream 
is  converted  into  butter,  and  the  buiter-milk  given 
to  the  hoes. 

Rhode's  dairy  has  been  established  more  than 
thirty  years,  but  some  of  the  same  family  or  name 
have  lived  in  that  neighborhood  nearly  a  century. 
'  Mr.  Rhodes,  farmer,  near  Islington,'  is  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Brocklesby,  in  his  treatise  on  the  mur- 
rain which  prevailed  among  cattle  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  ceniury.  The  writer  of 'London 
Dairies,'  in  the  'British  Farmer's  Magazine'  ibr 
February,  1831,  gives  a  description  of  it,  of  which 
the  ibilowing  is  the  substance: — The  surflice  on 
which  the  buildings  are  placed  is  a  gentle  slope  of  j 
two  or  three  acres,  facing  the  east.  The  sheds 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  as  well  for  the 
drainage  of  the  gutters  as  for  the  supply  of  water 
lor  drinking,  which  will  thus  run  I'roin  trough  to 
trough  the  whole  length  of  the  shed.  The  sheds 
are  twenty-four  feet  wide  ;  the  side-walls  being 
about  eight  feet  high,  with  rising  shutters  Ibr  ven- 
tilation, and  panes  of  glass  let  info  iron  frames  for 
hght.  The  floor  is  nearly  flat,  with  a  gutter  along 
the  centre,  and  a  row  of  stalls,  each  seven  feet 
and  a  half  wide,  along  the  sides,  and  adapted  for 
two  cows,  whiclt  are  attached  by  chains  to  a  ring 
that  runs  upon  an  upiight  rod  in  the  corner  of  the 
stalls.  A  trough  or  manger,  of  the  ordinary'  size 
of  those  used  lor  horses,  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
stall.  Four  of  these  sheds  are  placed  parallel  and 
close  to  each  other,  and  in  the  party-walls  are 
openings  a  foot  wide,  and  four  feet  high,  opposite 
10  each  cow.  The  bottom  of  these  openings  is 
about  nine  inches  higher  than  the  u[)per  surftice  of 
the  troughs,  and  contains  a  one-foot  square  cast- 
iron  cistern„which  contains  the  water  for  drinking; 
each  cistern  seryes  for  two  cows  that  are  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  but  in  different  sheds;  all 
these  cisterns  are  supplied  from  one  large  tank. 
These  cisterns  have  a  wooden  cover,  which  is  put 
on  while  the  cows  are  eating  their  grains,  to  pre- 
vent their  drinking  at  that  time,  and  tainting  the 
water  by  dropping  any  of  the  grains  into  it.  At 
the  upper  end  and  at  one  corner  of  \h\^  quadruple 
range  of  sheds  is  the  dairy,  consisting  of  three 
rooms,  each  about  twelve  feet  square  •  the  outer, 
or  measuring-room — the  middle,  or  scalding-room, 
with  a  fire-place  and  a  boiler — and  the  inner,  or 
milk  and  butter  room. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  range  is  a  square  yard 


snrroUnctefl  by  shedfe,  som'e'fbrfhllening  the  cows 
when  they  have  ct^t-lsed  to  give  milk,  and  the  others 
for  store  and  breeding  pigs.  The  pigs  are  kept  to 
consume  the  casual  stock  of  skim-milk  which  re- 
mains on  hand,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
demand.  The  milk  is  kept  in  a  well,  walled  with 
brick  laid  in  cement,  about  six  fi^et  in  diameter, 
and  twelve  ieet  deep.  The  milk  soon  becomes 
sotn^  there,  but  is  then  most  nourishing  to  the  hogs. 
Breeding  swine  is  thought  to  be  the  most  profita- 
ble, and  the  suckling  pigs  are  sold  for  roasting. 

Beyond  this  yard  is  a  deep  pit  or  pond,  into 
which  the  dung  is  emptied.  There  is  a  stack- 
yard, sheds,  and  pits  for  roots,  straw,  and  hay  ;  a 
place  for  cutting  chaff,  cart-slieds,  stables,  and 
every  buililing  which  such  an  establishment  can 
req-jire.  The  number  of  cows  varies  from  four  to 
five  hundred. 

The  treatment  of  the  cows  is  singular  in  some 
respects.  The  cows  are  never  untied  while  they 
are' retained  as  milkers.  Some  of  them  have 
stood  in  the  stall  more  than  two  years.  Mr.  Lay- 
cock,  on  the  contrary,  turns  his  cows  out  once  every 
day  to  drink  from  troughs  in  the  yard,  and  they 
remain  out  from  half  an  hour  to  three  hours,  de- 
pentling  on  the  weather  and  the  season  of  the 
year.  'From  the  end  of  June  until  Michaelmas, 
they  are  turned  into  the  fields  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  twelve  or  one,  and  from  two 
o'clock  in  the  aliernoon  till  about  three  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning.  Mr.  Rh.odes's  cows  have 
always  water  standing  in  the  cisterns  belore  them. 

We  can  readily  conceive  that,  from  the  want  of 
exercise,  and  consequent  cutaneous  perspiration, 
Rhodes's  coivs  may  give  a  somev.hat  greater 
quantity  of  milk  than  Laycock's;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  think  of  an  animal  tied  in  the 
corner  of  a  stall  for  twelve,  or  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  months  together,  we  cannot  help  associating 
the  idea  of  disease,  or  tendency  to  disease  at  least, 
wiih  such  an  unnatural  state  of  things;  the  feet 
and  the  digestive  system  would  particularly  suffer, 
and  we  should  suspect  a  little  vitiation  of'  all  the 
secretions,  and  some  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  milk.  We  should  like  to  know  the  compara- 
tive state  of  health  of  the  animals  in  the  two  es- 
tablishments. The  inclination  of  our  opinion  would 
be  strongly  in  fiivor  of  Mr.  Laycock's  plan. 

The  principal  food  of  the  cows  in  both  of  these, 
and  in  all  the  dairies  of  the  metropolis,  is  grains  ; 
and  as  the  brewing  seasons  are  chiefly  in  autumn 
and  sprintr,  a  stock  of  grains  is  generally  laid  in  at 
those  seasons  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  grains 
arc  laid  up  in  pits,  lined  with  brick-work  set  in  ce- 
ment, from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  of  any 
convenient  size.  They  are  firmly  trodden  down, 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  moist  earth,  eight  or 
nine  inches  thick,  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  frost  in 
winter,  and  the  heat  in  summer.  A  cow  consumes 
about  a  bushel  of  these  grains  daily,  the  cost  of 
which  is  from  fburpence  to  fivepence,  exclusive  of 
carriage  and  preservation.  The  grains  are,  if  pos- 
sible, thrown  into  the  pit  while  warm  and  in  a 
state  of  fermentation,  and  they  soon  turn  sour,  but 
they  are  not  liked  the  worse  by  cattle  on  that  ac- 
count; and  the  air  being  perfectly  excluded,  the 
fermentation  cannot  run  on  to  putrefaction.  The 
dairymen  say  that  the  slow  and  slight  degree  of 
fermentation  which  goes  on,  tends  to  the  greater 
developement  of  the  saccharine  and  nutritive  prin- 
ciple, and  they  will  have  as  large  a  slock  upon 
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hand  as  they  can  afford;  and  not  open  the  pits  un- 
til they  are  compelled.  It  if?  not  uncommon  for 
two  years  to  pass  beture  a  |)it  o!"<>;rains  is  touched  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  some  have  lain  nine  ycttrs,  and 
been  perleclly  good  at  the  expiiation  of  that  pe- 
liod.  The  dairyman,  however,  must  know  his 
brewer,  and  be  able' to  depend  on  him.  The  j 
grains  Horn  a  large  ale  brewery  are  the  most  nour- 
ishing, 'i'hose  iiom  the  pmier  brewery  are  not  so 
good;  and  those  li-om  the  li;ile  brewers,  who  first 
draw  off  their  ale,  and  alier wards  extract  every 
particle  of  nutriment  in  the  l(,irmation  of  table 
beer,  are  scarcely  worth  having. 

Each  cow  is  allowed  a  portion  of  salt.  In 
Rhodes's  establishment  it  is  given  with  the  grains. 
Laycock  salts  his  rick  when  it  is  first  made — a 
most  excellent  plan,  for  the  hay  is  not  only  ctFectu- 
ally  secured  I'rom  becoming  mow-burnt  or  mouldy, 
but  it  is  rendered  more  grateful  to  the  animal,  and 
we  may  venture  to  say,  almost  doubly  nourishing, 
Irom  the  developement  of  the  saccharine  princi- 
ple. It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  wheUier  the 
cows  obtain  a  sufficent  quantity  ol"  salt  in  this 
way.     Some  should  be  given  vviib  the  grains. 

The  grains  are  usually  given  ubout  throe  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
being  a  little  belore  the  usual  milking  hours.  Be- 
tween the  nhlkings  they  have  green  meat,  as  long 
as  the  season  will  permit..  Cut-grass  is  a  favorite 
and  excellent  food  ;  but  where  it  can  be  managed, 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Laycock  to  let  the  cows  cut  the 
grass  lor  themselves  is  a  lar  superior  one.  Tares 
come  in  before  the  grass,  and  are  afterwards  given 
alternately  with  it.  In  winter,  turnips,  potatoes, 
and  mangel-wurtzel,  are  given  as  long  as  they 
can  be  obtained  at  any  reasonable  price  ;  and  then 
the  dairyman  is  driven  to  hay  or  chaff:  the  superi- 
ority ot  chalT  is  now  generally  allowed. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  Jatien  oil'  their  dry 
cows  with  grains,  oil-cake,  and  clover  chaff,  to 
which  JVlr.  Laycock  adds  boiled  linseed.  Our 
readers  may  recollect  the  experiments  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Bcdibrd  on  the  fattening  quality  of  lin- 
seed, boiled  and  unboiled,  and  in  which  the  simple 
unboiled  linseed  fattened  the  animals  more  expe- 
ditiously than  any  cooked  preparation  of  that  seed. 
Mr.  Laycock  boils  the  linseed  in  a  common  boiler, 
and  when  reduced  to  a  pulp,  conveys  it  hy  tubes 
into  large  wooden  cisterns,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
clover  chaff  roughly  cut,  and  sometimes  with 
grains. 

These  wholesale  dairymen  usually  agree  with 
the  retail  dealers,  that  they  (the  dealers)  shall 
milk  the  cows.  The  dealer  knows  the  quantity  of 
milk  that  he  wants,  and  the  dairyman  knowing  the 
usual  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  each  cow,  calcn- 
l.ites  what  number  of  cows  will  meet  the  demand, 
and  the  retail  dealer  attends  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  two  in  the  alternoon,  to  milk  these 
cows.  He  carries  it  into  the  measuring^room, 
where  its  precise  quantity  is  ascertained.  II",  as 
cows  often  vary  considerably  in  their  Bow  of  milk 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  he  has  milked 
more  than  his  quantity,  i^  is  put  into  a  vessel  he- 
louiiing  to  the  dairyman'; , of  jl'  the  cows  should 
not  have  given  their  usual  Supply,  the  deficiency 
■is  made  up  from  the  dairyn\tin's  vessel.  The  milk 
which  is  lelt  on  hand  is  puf'into  shallow  vessels, 
(he  cream  skimmed  and  made  into  butter,  and  the 
skimmed-milk  thrown  into  the  pit  for  the  hogs. 
The  joint-slock  dairies,  which  a  Oiw  years  ago 


sprung  up  in  such  abundance,  have  either  ceased 
to  exist,  or  the  number  of  cows,  much  diminished, 
have  i'allen  into  private  hands.  While  there  were 
many  partners,  and  the  business  was  controlled  by 
a  committee  of  persons  who  knew  nothiuir  at  all 
about  the  matter,  they  all  proved  to  be  lamentable 
failures.  Some  of  them,  even  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  who  brought  with  them  little  or 
no  experience,  were  sadly  ruinous  concerns.  The 
Metropolitan  dairy  was  a  striking  illustration  of 
this;  but  now,  under  the  management  of  those 
who  have  been  drilled  into  the  business,  it  is  doing 
better. 


THE    INCREASE    pP    INJECTS    CAUSED  BY  THE 
NOKT-GRAZING    SYSTEM. 

To  llie  Editor  of  the  Fanners'' Register. 

Shirley,  November  20,  1839. 

I  have  been  thinking  lor  some  lime  of  writing 
something  on  the  subject  of  the  great  increase  of 
insects  in  our  country,  and  particularly  where  the 
non-grazing  system  has  been  pursued  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  it  has  been  with  me  in  the  four- 
shift  system.  1  am  now  convinced  that  no  system 
will  answer  in  our  warrii  climate  without  tolerably 
close  grazing.  The  insects  become  so  numerous, 
that  unless  j"ou  have  the  most  favorable  seasons, 
your  crops  are  very  seriously  injured  by  them.  I 
believe  that  if  we  could  always  have  favorable 
seasons,  that  is  to  say,  if  in  the  spring  and  fall 
we  could  have  mild,  moist  weather,  with  frequent 
rains  during  summer,  so  as  to  give  the  crops  a 
good  start,  and  keep  them  growing,  our  crops,  un- 
der the  four-field  system  on  good  land,  would  bid 
defiance  to  insects,  such  is  the  increased  fertility 
produced  by  the  system.  But  our  springs  and  falls 
are  so  frequently  cold  and  dry,  and  summers  sub- 
ject to  great  droughts,  that  \he,  crops  are  checked, 
and  then  the  insects  destroy  them,  or  injure  them 
very  seriously,  on  the  very  best  land.*  I  was  al- 
ways under  the  impression  that  partial  grazing 
was  necessary  for  success  in  cropping,  but  I  was 
not  aware  until  lately,  that  it  required  so  much, 
and  such  close  grazing  in  our  country,  to  keep  un- 
der insects  :  and  with  close  grazing  the  four-field 
system  will  not  answer,  lor  the  success  of  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  a  good  clover  lay  for  fallow, 
once  in  four  years,  both  to  give,  and  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  land. 

I  am  confident  under  the  four-field  system  pur- 
sued by  me  for  20  years  past,  my  land  has  increased 
(bur-fold  in  lertility;  but  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
arazing,  or  very  partial  grazing,  the  insects  have 
nmliiplied  an  hundred-fold,  or  perhaps  I  might 
justly  say  one  thousand-fold;  and  so  numerous 
have  ihey  become,  that  I  find  my  crops  on  highly 
improved  land  have  become  very  precarious  in 
consequence ;  llicrefore  I  have  determined  lo 
change  my  system  to  one  which  will  allow  of 
close  grazing;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  which 
win  answer  so  well  as  a  five-field  rotation,  which 
I  mean  therefore  to  adopt.  As  a  proof  of  the  fer- 
tilizing power  of  the  four-field  system  pursued  by 
me,  I,  will   mention  that  I  have  lor  many  years 

*  Insects  do  very  little  injury  in  favorable  seasons, 
because  tlinra  is  then  sap  enough  to  feed  the  insects 
and  make  the  crop,  but  we  much  more  frequently  have 
dry  and  bad  seasons,  and  then  the  insects  do  great 

1  injury. 
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past  turned  under  heavy  lays  ofclover,  and  weeds, ' 

on  land  that  20  years  ago  would  not  yield  clover 
at  all,  so  reduced  was  it  by  bad  cultivation  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  fine  clover  lays,  the  crops,  il' 
the  season  siiould  be  a  bad  one,  are  not  asifood 
as  they  ouirht  to  be,  in  consequence  ol'  the  depre- 
dations of  insects,  and  I  must  reluctantly  abandon 
my  favorite  system.  I  find  that  the  marled  and 
limed  lands  are  much  less  subject  to  injury  from 
insects;  but  grazing  is  nevertheless  indispensable 
to  get  rid  ol'  them,  and  I  fear  it  will  require  very 
rigid  grazing. 

My  wheat  was  sown  this  fall  on  a  vety  fine  fal- 
low of  clover,  part  of  it  highly  manured,  and  part 
marled,  and  I  had  a  ritrht  to  calculate  on  a  very 
heavy  crop  ;  but  the  clover  worm  has  committed 
sad  havock  already,  and  nmst  lessen  the  crop  very 
materially.  I  propose  converting  my  standing 
pasture  into  a  fifth  field,  and  grazing  the  field  to 
be  fallowed,  very  closely,  every  fifth  year.  That 
is  to  say.  1  shall  let  the  land  remain  two  years  in 
clover ;  the  first  year  not  to  be  grazed  at  all,  as  an 
improver,  but  the  second  year  to  be  closely  grazed, 
and  then  fallowed  for  wheat,  then  ibllowed  by  corn, 
then  by  wheat  again,  and  tlien  laid  down  in  clo- 
ver to  remain  two  years.  Sec,  as  before,  viz.,  clo- 
ver, clover-pasture,  fallow-wheat,  corn,  wheat. 
This  system  has  the  objection  of  three  grain  crops 
in  succession,  but  no  system  is  entirely  free  from 
objections,  and  it  has  been  practised  in  many  parts 
of  our  country  with  great  success  ibr  some  time, 
and  I  am  told  is  not  very  liable  to  insects,  which  is 
the  great  evil  with  me  now. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  write  this  to  warn 
those  who  may  have  adopted  the  Ibur-fie'd  sy.stem 
with  standing  pasture  and  non-grazing,  or  very 
partial  grazing,  which  1  recommended  in  several 
communications  to  the  Farmers'  Reirister.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  above  four-field  system  will 
increase  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  land  most  ra- 
pidlj'  ;  but  the  increase  of  insects  caused  by  in- 
crease of  vegetable  matter  in  our  hot  climate,  will 
do  away  the  benefit  of  increased  lertility  in  a  very 
great  degree  without  close  grazing,  or  some  other 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

Yours  most  respectfuHv, 

Hill,  Carter. 


LETTERS  FR03I  A  YOUNG  FARMER  TO  I"IR.  JA- 
MIJPSON. 

Class  III. 
(Concluded  from  page,  678.) 

From  the  Edinburgli  Farmer's  Magazine. 

August  5. — I  am  favoured,  my  dear  Sir,  with 
your  obliging  letter  of  2d  instant,  which  adds  to 
the  numerous  obligations  already  conferred  upon 
me.  You  hint  the  propriety  of  seekinor  after  a 
regular  housekeeper,  now  when  I  am  fairly  settled 
in  the  farm  ;  and  forcibly  urge  the  manifest  advan- 
tages of  the  matrimonial  state  to  every  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  house,  and  capable  of  supporting  a 
wife  and  family  in  a  suitable  manner.  Though  I 
have  not  the  slightest  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with 
my  sister,  who  enters  into  all  my  views  with  spirit 
and  alacrity,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to   my  father  and  mother.     As  you  justly 


observe,  no  woman   whatsoever  cftn   manage  a 

man's  household  affairs  with  the  like  frugality  as 
she  with  jvhom  he  is  legally  connected  tor  life. 
When  called  fi-om  home,  he  can  vvith  confidence 
reflect  that  his  house  i^  unc*erihe  management  of 
one  who  is  equally  interested  with  himself  in  its 
prosperity ;  and  he  may  be  satisfied,  that  though 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  forget  him,  there  is  still 
one  individual  who  thinks  of  him  with  pleasure, 
and  looks  for  his  return  with  heartlelt  anxiety. 
You  also  remark,  that  many  unmarried  farmers 
have  been  plundered  by  those  to  whom  their 
household  afiairs  were  entrusted  ;  and  quote  sev- 
eral instances,  some  of  which  are  not  unknown 
to  me,  of  persons  so  circumstanced  being  thereby 
brought  to  the  gates  of  ruin.  Your  advices  have 
therefore  made  a  deep  impression,  and  probably 
may  occasion  a  disclosure  of  my  sentiments  at  an 
earlier  period  than  once  intended.  I  refrain  from 
saying  more  at  this  time  on  such  an  important 
subject,  fondly  hoping,  when  my  sentiments  are 
disclosed,  that  they  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you. 

I  mentioned,  in  my  last,  that  the  fallow  field  of 
thin  clay  soil  was  dunged  and  seed-furrowed  for 
wheat ;  and  can  now  acquaint  you,  that  the  whole 
fallows  have  received  dung,  and  that  we  are  busily 
engaged  in  ploughing  it  down,  an  operation  un- 
doubtedly of  creat  importance.  The  dung,  as 
nieasuied  in  June  last,  when  the  arbiters  settled 
matters  betwixt  my  predecessor  and  me,  was  re- 
ported to  consist  of  960  cubic  yards,  which,  accor- 
ding to  the  common  understandinrr,  ought  to  have 
loaded  640  double  carts.  I  found,  however,  that 
it  was  taken  out  by  548  carts,  which  was  nearly 
at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  yard  and  three  quarters 
per  cart.  As  fifty  cart-loads  of  decent  dung  were 
made  by  soiling  through  the  summer,  the  quantity 
applied  to  the  turnip  and  fallow  land  appears  to  be 
nearly  twelve  carts  per  acre  on  an  average.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  duns,  however,  was  so  well 
rotted,  tliat  my  father  assures  me  the  land  is  sul- 
ficientlv  manured.  He  seem  hostile  to  an  over- 
doze  alleging,  that  such  is  as  detrimental  to  the 
soil  as  a  surfeit  of  food  is  to  the  human  body.  I 
took  particular  care  to  have  it  well  spread,  having 
learned,  when  under  your  inspection,  the  great 
benefit  arising  from  separating  the  parts  in  the 
most  minute  manner. 

As  the  dwelling-house  needed  some  repairs,  I 
have  lately  gutted  a  part  of  it,  and  made  a  new- 
room,  twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  which  will  enable 
me  to  receive  my  friends,  with  comfort  to  them, 
and  satisf'action  to  myself  When  }'ou  come  over, 
we  will  heat  the  new  room,  at  which  time  my 
father  promises  to  see  me.  You  and  he  have  been 
so  intimate  for  such  a  length  of  time,  that  a  meet- 
ing cannot  fail  on  both  sides  to  be  highly  agree- 
able. 

uiugust  30. — The  crops  on  this  farm  are  not 
amiss  ;  and  a  part  of  the  wheat  is  already  cut. 
My  predecessor  has  taken  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, so  as  he  may  be  at  hand  to  superintend 
his  harvest-work  ;  and,  having  an  overseer  to  look 
alter  the  reapers,  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
the  field.  The  cutting  is  not  so  good  as  I  could 
wish  ;  there  beinff,  in  my  opinion,  not  less  than 
fifty  stones  of  straw  leA  upon  each  acre  of  wheat, 
which,  of  course,  will  lessen  the  quantity  of  the 
dung  on  the  fiirm  next  year  considerably.  I  have 
heard  it  remarked,  that  filiy  stones  of  straw  will 
make  two  cubic  yards  of  dung,  if  properly  manu- 
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facturod  ;  so  the  loss,  by  this  Iiigh  cuttinir,  will  not 
be  u  ti'ifliiiii;  one.  Many  proprietors  arc  careful 
that  the  land,  in  the  last;  year  of  the  lease,  cihould 
be  cropped  in  a  regular  manner  ;  and  so  lar  ihey 
are  in  the  right: — but  noneonhem,  to  my  knowl- 
edire,  have  ever  prescribed  any  regulation,  or  in- 
terfered in  the  slightest  manner  concerning  the 
culling  of  that  crop,  though  a  great  and  serious 
injury  may  evidently  be  sustained  by  the  new 
tenant,  when  the  crop  is  cut  in  a  slovenly  or  ira- 
perlect  manner.  I  spoke  to  my  predecessor  on 
that  subject ;  but  his  reply  was,  that  his  interest 
went  no  furtiier  than  cutting  the  whole  corn,  and, 
solar,  he  would  take  care  of  the  reaping;  bur, 
as  for  cutting  by  the  ground,  which  would  add 
five  shillings  per  acre  to  the  expense,  that  was  no 
part  of  his  business.  As  matters  stand,  I  believe 
he  is  in  the  right ;  therelbre  think,  without  a  spe- 
cial clause  in  leases,  such  an  abuse  standi  a  chance 
of  being  continued,  notwithstanding  of  its  injurious 
consequences  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  liillow  fields  being  all  seed-furrowed,  I  have 
set  the  carts  to  driving  lime  for  one  of  the  clover 
fields,  and  expect  to  finish  it  belbre  seed-work 
commences.  1  am  still  giving  the  horses  one  feed, 
or  six  avoirdupois  pounds,  of  oats  per  day,  finding 
it  impracticable  to  carry  on  work  in  a  business- 
like manner  without  that  assistance.  Since  my 
entry  at  Whitsunday,  the  ten  working  horses 
have  consumed  forty-eight  bolls  of  oats.  The  first 
five  weeks,  they  were  Jed  three  times  a  day;  the 
next  lour  weeks,  twice  a  day  ;  and  afterwards 
received  only  one  feed.  I  paid,  on  an  average, 
twenty-seven  shillings  per  boll  for  the  oats^ 
which  amounted  to  sixty-four  pounds  sixteen-shil- 
Jings.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  heavy  charge  ;  but, 
without  bearing  it,  I  must  either  have  run  down 
my  stock,  or  executed  the  summer-work  of  the 
(arm  imperltjctly.  Under  this  expenditure,  I  have 
turnipped  and  summer-fallowed  fitly  acres  of  land 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  besides  driving  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  lime  ;  therelbre,  do  not  grudge 
the  expense  which  has  been  incurred. 

The  grassland  did  verj^  well,  having  been  saved 
till  a  full  bite  was  obtained.  This  mode  of  man- 
agement is  undoubtedly  most  commendable, — 
serving  to  cover  the  surface,  and  thereby  to  benefit 
the  soil,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  alone 
best  way  of  brinijing  forward  the  bestial  thereupon 
depastured.  The  ten  highland  cattle  received 
from  my  father  are  already  sold  ;  and  the  country 
beasts  purchased  at  the  markets  are  in  a  thriving 
condition.  I  have  thoughts  of  disposing  of  them 
to  some  ofthe  turnip  feeders,  considering  that  my 
twelve  acres  of  turnips  and  ruta-basa  will  be  better 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  winter  ewes  and 
cattle,  then  to  the  feeding  of  these  beasts.  1 
purchased,  at  different  times,  a  score  of  country 
cattle;  and  suppose,  at  Michaelmas,  that,  one 
with  another,  they  may  yield  a  profit  of  three 
pounds  per  head,  having  constantly  had  a  full  sup- 
ply of  food. 

Till  last  week,  I  had  not  the  slightest  dispute 
with  any  of  the  servants  ;  but  an  altercation  then 
ensued,  which  required  a  strong  measure  to  be 
used  without  delay.  One  ofthe  plnuojhmen,  whose 
physiognomy  displayed  evidence  of  a  sulkv  temper, 
was  beating  his  horses  with  the  plouiih-stafl'  when 
I  came  upon  the  field.  He  desisted  from  such  bar- 
barous usa<je  upon  getting  a  sight  of  me  ;  but, 
being  resolved  to  check  the  first  appearance  of  a 


practice  which  cannot  be  too  severely  (Censured,  I 
went  up  to  him,  and  calmly  inquired  why  he  pre- 
sumed to  beat  my  horses  in  that  manner?  He 
insolently  replied,  that  he  would  thrash  any  man's 
horses,  even  those  of  the  Kin^'  himsellj  were  they 
not  obedient  to  his  orders^  Will  you  do  so  my 
good  lt;llow7  Then  f  must  tell  you,  that  you  are 
not  to  remain  in  my  service  a  moment  longer. 
Unyoke  tJie  horses,  and  take  them  to  the  stable. 
That  I  will  says  he  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  pay  me 
my  wages.  Yes,  lor  the  lime  you  have  served  me, 
provided  you  instantly  leave  the  place,  with  bag 
and  baggage.  I  gave  the  horses  to  one  of  the  la- 
bourers lor  a  day  or  two,  till  another  ploughman 
was  engaged  ;  and  I  am  almost  certain,  that  the 
example  made  v/ill  bie  attended  with  beneficial 
consequences,  as  the  fellow  hitherto  lias  not  pro- 
cured any  employment.  Indeed,  Avhen  the  pur- 
chase and  keep  of  horses  is  so  great,  no  man 
whatsoever  ought"  to  receive  employment  as  a 
ploughman  who  uses  tlicse  animals  in  an  improper 
manner. 

Sapteiiihcr  12. — The  fallowed  field  of  thin  clay 
soil,  containing  fourteen  Scoiish  acres,  was  sown 
a  \'c\v  days  ago  with  ten  bolls  of  excellent  wheat, 
purchased,  according  to  your  recommendation, 
from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hunter, — a  gentleman 
who,  perhaps,  has  paid  more  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  seed-wheat  than  an}'  other  agricultu- 
rist in  the  Island.  The  pickling  process,  upon 
which,  you  always  told  me,  much  depended,  was 
conducted  with  the  greatest  attention.  I  previ- 
ously provided  a  considerable  quantity  of  stale 
urine,  and  hot  limeshells  fresh  from  the  kiln.  Af- 
ter wetting  the  grain  completely  with  the  urine, 
we  riddled  so  much  newly  slaked  lime  upon  it  as 
to  dry  up  the  moisture.  Then,  turning  the  heap, 
and  mixing  the  whole  sufficiently,  the  grain  was 
put  into  two  carls  and  carried  to  the  field,  where 
it  was  sown  with  the  utmost  expedition.  We 
entered  early  in  the  morning  to  work,  and  finished 
the  field  without  unyoking  the  horses.  The  four-, 
teen  acres  took  twelve  hours  work  often  horses  to 
give  a  double  time  of  the  harrows  in  length,  a 
double  time  across,  and  a  single  lime  in  length  as 
a  finisher.  The  field  was  also  water-furrowed 
before  we  left  it;  and  I  fed  both  men  and  horses 
upon  the  ground,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
impracticable  to  have  got  through  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  work  which  was  executed.  Next 
day,  the  whole  headland  and  gate-furrows  were 
spaded  and  shovelled  ;  and  it  was  well  that  these 
operations  were  speedily  performed,  as,  yesterday, 
a  great  deal  of  rain  fijil,  and  put  the  ground  into 
such  a  condition,  that  I  suppose  neither  ploughs 
nor  harrows  can  be  yoked  for  several  days. 

My  predecessor  had  got  up  six  stacks  of  wheat 
and  two  of  potatoe  oats  belbre  the  rain  fell;  but 
wlien  he  will  get  more  into  the  yard,  is  a  proble- 
matical circumstance.  I  gave  him  two  days  of 
my  carts,  and  am  resolved  to  assist  him,  so  far  as 
in  my  power,  till  the  whole  crop  is  harvested. 
None  ol^  the  stacks  were  covered  when  the  rain 
arrived,  ihough  he  immediately  set  about  that 
necessary  operation,  which,  to  say  no  more,  can 
never  be  well  executed,  except  when  the  weather 
is  calm  and  dry.  A  waygoing  tenant  is  certainly 
exposed  to  many  inconveniences  when  harvesting 
his  last  crop.  He  is  rarely  on  the  spot  fiimself, 
and  seldom  provided  with  the  best  set  of  hands  for 
performing  the  several  branches  of  harvest  work. 
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To  cover  a  stack  in  a  neat  and  sufficient  manner, 
requires  a  servant  of  more  than  ordmary  abilities; 
and  it  is  hardly  to  he  expected  that  such  will  be 
found  amonirst  the  common  tribe  ofharvesi  work- 
ers. In  short,  the  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by 
stipulating,  in  the  lease,  ihtTt  the  wayfi;()inir  crop  is 
to  be  taken  at  a  li^ir  valuation  by  the  landlord,  who, 
of  course,  when  he  seis  the  farm,  will  traiisler  the 
obliaaiion  to  the  incoming  tenant. 

Here,!  am  aware,  it  m.ay  he  objected,  that  a 
burden  would  be  thrown  upon  the  landlord,  or 
the  person  who  stood  in  his  shoes,  and  tiiat  the 
advantaije  would  be  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
waygoing  tenant.  To  this,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  neither  loss  on  the  one  side,  nor  advantage 
on  the  other,  could  possibly  happen,  were  fuch 
valuations  conducted  upon  proper  principles.  Hi- 
therto, to  take  corn  upon  valuation,  has  constantlj'- 
been  not  only  a  troublesome,  but  also  a  losing 
business.  These  circumstances  entirely  proceeded 
from  no  allowance  being  ever  made  lor  trouble  and 
risk,  and  very  often  from  valuing  a  whole  crop  at  the 
average  fiars — a  rate  of  price  never  obtained  on  the 
best  offarms.  It  is  plain,  that  the  man  who  under- 
takes the  trouble  of  managing  the  hiirve^t  opera- 
tions of  a  iarm,  is  enliiled  to  an  allowance  on  that 
account,  and  likewise  to  a  certain  par  centage  lor 
risk,  &c.  otherwise  he  must  necessarily  be  a  loser 
when  the  business  is  winded  up.  Notvviilistandinir. 
it  is  quite  fiiir  that  such  allowances  should  be  made, 
J  never  heard  of  the  slightest  notice  beino-  taken 
of  them  when  a  corn  crop  was  valued.  The  ar- 
biters value  the  whole  crop  upon  the  ground,  and, 
when  the  straw  is  not  steelbow,  usually  allow  it 
for  the  expenses  of  harvesting,  thrashing,  and 
marketing  ;  which  allowance  is  certainly  far  below 
the  mark,  when  the  enormous  trouble  of  harvesiing 
a  crop,  and  the  risks  run  before  it  is  converted  into 
money,  are  lairly  consiiiered;  but  even  in  instances 
where  harvesting,  thrashinii,  and  markelitig,  have 
been  suitably  estimated,  the  smallest  allowance 
has  not  been  granted  lor  trouble  an(i  risk,  though, 
perhaps,  the  liirmer,  who,  in  these  respects,  occu- 
pies the  shoes  of  another  person,  would  not  he 
overpaid  were  ten  shillings  joer  acre  decerned  to 
him  on  tliese  accounts. 

1  have  got  in  six  score  of  ewes  for  wintering 
upon  the  farm.  They  are  got  at  this  early  period 
with  a  view  of  pulling  them  in  good  condition  be- 
Ibre  tlie  tups  are  admitted  ;  and  this,  it  is  proposed, 
shall  not  take  place  sooner  than  five  weeks  frou) 
this  date,  so  as  lambs  may  be  obtained  about  the 
end  ol' March.  These  ewes  are  of  a  mixed  breed 
— a  dash  of  the  Northumberland  with  the  Chevioi  ; 
and  promise,  with  Leicester  lups,  to  produce  lambs 
of  good  size  and  qualiiy  lor  the  butcher.  I  am 
giving  them  a  clover  stiibble  at  this  time,  and  in- 
tend to  allow  a  wider  range  alierwards.  Very 
probably  they  will  be  removed  into  one  of  the 
old  pasture  fields  about  the  e~nd  of  January,  Vv'hen 
the  clover  s'ubbles  are  plouirhed,  where  tliey  will 
receive  turnips,  and  remain  tiil  the  lambintr  season. 
I  mean  then  to  give  them  young  grass,  as  being 
the  alone  best  method  ot"  feeding  good  lambs, 
though  very  likely  turnips  and  ruta  baga  may  be 
continued  so  long  as  these  crops  are  unconsumed, 
there  being  no  other  way  of  makinir  the  young 
grasses  carry  on  a  stock  in  April  and  May,  ade- 
quate to  what  they  are  capable  of  supporting 
through  the  summer  season.  My  fatherstrenuously 
recommends  the  ewe  and  lamb  trade  to  nte  ;  and 
Vol.  Vll-no 


maintains,  that  no  other  mode  of  consuming  grass 
can  pay  the  larmer  so  handsomely,  so  long  as  ex- 
isting circumsitmces  continue. 

October  6. — The  wet  weather  mentioned  in  my 
iastcontmued  lor  eight  days,  and  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable expense  to  my  predecessor,  who  had 
sixty  or  seventy  people  to  mainuun,  without  ob- 
taining, any  work  of  the  slightest  consequence 
from- them.  Repeatedly,  betwixt  showers,  the 
reapers  were  taken  to  tlie  ficM,  anil  asolien  return- 
ed, after  perhaps  working  lor  an  hour,  and  being 
drenched  to  the  skin  ;  which,  of  course,  was  a 
double  loss  to  him.  He  to"k  considerable  care  to 
keep  the  cut  corn  upon  its  toot,  which  undoubtedly 
was  an  useful  measure.  I  observe  some  of  it, 
however,  to  be  sprouted,  especially  the  head 
sheaves;  indeed,  no  care  can  prevent  a  circum- 
stance of  that  kind  from  occurring,  wiien  such  a 
length  of  adverse  weaiher  prevails.  The  weather 
settled  about  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  when 
some  fine  equinoctial  gales  came  on.  A  day  or 
two  passed  before  any  thing  could  be  done  with 
the  cut  corn  ;  but  the  moment  it  was  dried  exter- 
nally, my  predecessor  set  his  whole  reapers  to 
opening  the  sheaves,  and  very  soon  got  a  consider- 
able quanlily  ready  for  the  stack.  As  all  my  carts 
were  at  his  command,  the  fields  were  soon  cleared  ; 
and  the  weather  coniinuing  good,  the  remainder 
of  his  crop  was  alierwards  cut,  and  in  due  lime 
salely  deposiied  in  the  slack-yard. 

The  whole  of  his  stacks  are  now  completely 
covered,  and  the  yard  makes  a  very  decent  figure 
as  to  size,  notwithstanding  of  the  liigh  cut  which 
most  of  the  crop  received.  At  ihe  same  time,  I 
am  sensible  that,  had  he  cut  as  you  do,  seven  or 
eiiiht  stacks  more  miixhi  have  been  put  up.  How- 
ever, this  loss  must  be  submitted  to  ;  though  next 
year,  I  hope,  ihe  crop  shall  be  cut  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner.  I  am  hap[)y,  however,  to  see  so  much 
bu'k,  when  the  work  was  so  imperfectly  executed. 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  fallow  was  yes- 
terday sown  with  wheat,  part  of  which  I  purchased 
from  my  predecessor  ;  and  as  it  seems  to  be  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  one  you  recommended,  I 
will  have  an  opportunily  of  judging  next  year  of 
the  merits  of  both  respectively.  1  noticed,  how- 
ever, when  it  was  in  ear  this  summer,  that  a  vast 
number  of  blacked  heixds,  something  like  what  of- 
ten appears  amongst  barley,  was  amongst  it. 
Perhaps  one  ear  in  ten  was  in  this  imperlect,  or 
rather  useless  slate  ;  and  of  course,  I  apprehend 
this  variety  will  be  comparatively  unproductive. 
It  sho\ys,  however,  a  good  sample,  seems  to  yield 
more  straw  than  any  other,  and  probablj^  may 
make  up,  in  these  respects,  what  it  apparently 
wants  in  others. 

I  have  soKI  the  country  beasts  purchased  at  the 
summer  markets,  and  have  netted  exactly  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  upon  each  beast,  which  you 
will  allow  is  a  very  decent  profit,  to  speak  in  the 
laniruaire  of  Norihuraberiand.  I  am  going  to 
Falkirk  in  a  few  days  to  purctiase  thirty-five  slots, 
if  they  can  be  got,  iliinking  them  to  be  the  best 
port  for  wintering  in  the  straw  yard,  receiving  a 
fi'w  turnips  and  ruta  bnga  in  March,  April  and 
May,  ancl  soilins  afierwards.  I  know  you  always 
recommend  beasts  lor  soiling  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition before  I  lie  irrass  season  ;  therefore  trust  my 
plan  will  meet  with  your  approbation.  If  you  are 
at  Falkirk.  I  will  be  happy  to  receive  your  advice 
and  assistance. 
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October  28. — Wheat  seed  is  now  finished  vviih 
me  lor  this  eeuson,  having  sown  ultojiether  sixty- 
eiiihl  acres,  viz.  tliirty-eiffht  acres  upon  land  that 
had  been  summer-fallowed,  anci  lh;r(y  acres  that 
had  carried  peap  and  heans  lo  n)y  f)redecessor.  I 
hail  an  intention  nl'  Iryinij  ten  or  (welve  acres  ol' 
clover  stuiiltle  ;  hut  alier  hearinir  my  I'alher's 
opinion  upon  that  point,  (rave  up  all  inoii<;liis  ol 
attempiiniT  wheat  iherenpon,  as  he  thinks  oats  to 
he  a  more  certain,  and.  at  all  events,  as  valuahlea 
crop.  He  iirj^es,  that  clover  stubhles  seeded  with 
wheat  are  consianily  in  had  condition  aiier  the 
crop  is  reaped  ;  whereas,  when  seeded  with  oats, 
a  jrood  crop  may  not  oidy  be  expected,  hot,  what 
is  o("  jxreaier  importance,  tlie  jxround  will  always 
be  found  in  order  lor  carrying  pP'^s  and  beans  as  a 
preparatory  crop  lor  wheat.  These  reasons  indu- 
ced me  to  change  the  resolution  originally  formed, 
though  I  mean  to  sow  with  wheat  in  the  spring 
all  the  land  cleared  ol"  turnips  before  the  first  of 
March.  I  will,  however,  sow  our  usual  autumn 
wheat,  having  no  favor  (or  the  new  kind  of  spring 
or  summer  wheat  so  keenly  recommended  by  that 
respectable  gentleman.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet. 
I  am  satisfied  our  climate  does  not  suit  that  varie- 
1y,  It  may  do  in  Sicily  or  Kgypt,  but  will  not  an- 
swer in  this  country.  From  a  conversation  the 
other  day,  with  that  excellent  and  assiduous  agri- 
culturist, John  Christian  Curwen,  Esquire,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Workington  Agricultural  Society,  I 
noticed,  with  pleasure,  that  his  sentiments  respec- 
ting spring  or  summer  wheat,  are  precisely  the 
pame  with  wliat  I  have  f^.rmed  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Curwen  has  tried  this  newly  introduced  variety 
to  a  grea'  extent;  Iherelbre  is  a  competent  judge 
upon  its  uiiliiy.  In  fact,  ihe  variety  seems  to  he 
recominendi'd  as  a  aaccedaneuni  (or  barley  afier 
tnrni()s,  now  when  the  culture  of  that  valuable 
grain — valuable  certMinly  upon  liL'hl  soils — is  dis- 
coiui  enanced  tiy  the  leirisl.iiure  of  ihe  country. 

I  was  sorry  that  vou  was  not  ai  Falkirk,  as  ex- 
pected. I  purchased  there  thirty  very  good  File 
ijiree  year-old  slots,  which  prohiihly  may  ft^ed  to 
forty  stones  Amsterdam,  or  thereby.  I  intend, 
after  the  stuldiles  are  ranged,  to  give  them  straw 
till  the  muldle  ol"  February  or  so  ;  ader  which, 
they  shall  receive  a  tasiing  ofturnips  and  ruta  baga. 
Ol"  my  twelve,  acres  of  these  roois,  I  am  almost 
sure  ihat  f:ix  acres  will  fully  supply  the  ewes; 
therefore,  the  remainder  will  he  o("irreat  advantage 
to  the  cattle.  I  shall  take  care  to  proportion  the 
quantity  in  such  a  way,  as  thai  the  ruta  baira  may 
last  to  the  first  of  June,  when  culling  grass  is  to 
be  expected. 

Since  u'heat  seed  was  finished,  I  have  entered 
upon  the  fields,  intended  next  year  (or  turnips  and 
ruta  baga.  giving  them  a  deep  furrow,  in  imitaiion 
of  your  practice.  I  mean,  next,  to  plough  the  bean 
land,  though  I  am  not  resolved  wheiher  to  give  a 
cross  furrow,  or  to  gather  up  the  ridge.  Could  a 
good  spring  season  be  depended  upon,  I  would 
adopt  the  last  method,  and  give  the  cross  (iirrow 
previous  to  the  seed  one.  Perhaps  ii  may  be  best 
lo  try  both  ways,  a.^^,  by  acung  in  this  manner, 
there  is  a  chance  of  being  more  successlLiI,  than  by 
exclusively  adopting  either  the  one  or  the  other 
inod(\ 

The  horses  are  now  put  upon  hay  and  corn,  and 
are  in  good  spiriis.  JMy  predecessor  sfieiiks  u("not 
intending  lo  thrash  any  of  his  peas  and  beans  till 
ailer  i^.artintr.as;  sol  must  keep  lo  hay  till  that 


time.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  have  horses  in  order 
at  this  season  ol"  the  year ;  as,  if  they  get  out  of 
condition  at  the  begining  of  winter,  it  is  hardly 
piacticahle  to  make  them  up  for  many  months,  with 
every  indulgence.  1  mean,  therelore  to  be  par- 
ticularly aiienlive  to  their  keep  at  this  time,  arid 
next  week  to  give  up  two  journeys  per  day.  As 
fielil  labor  is  in  an  advanced  stale,  one  journey  of 
five  hours  will,  in  my  opinion,  answer  quite  well 
till  the  spring  quarter  arrives. 

November  25. — As  the  land  intended  for  beans 
and  peas  has  now  got  the  first  furrow,  part  in 
length,  and  the  remainder  across,  we  have  now 
begun  with  what  is  meant  \'ov  summer-fallow. 
I  have  ordered  (hat  a  deep  ploughing  shall  be  giv- 
en lo  these  (allow  fields,  knowing,  unless  it  is  com- 
pletely ripped  up,  that  no  after  exertion  can  com- 
pensate any  deli^ct  in  the  first  instance.  I  have 
taken  particular  care,  that  the  head-lands  and 
ga((;-l"urrovvs  o("  every  field  ploughed,  shall  be 
sufficiently  digged  and  cleaned  out.  so  as  a  drop 
of  water  may  not  stand  upon  them  during  the 
winter  months.  This  was  an  advice  which  you 
constantly  inculcated  ;  and,  if  1  recollect  right  you 
often  said,  that,  at  one  glance,  you  could  deter- 
mine whether  the  general  management  exercised 
upon  a  clay  land  farm  was  good  or  bad,  merely  by 
looking  at  the  head-land  furrows. 

My  predecessor  is  busy  thrashing  out  his  crop, 
and  rather  proceeding  faster  than  is  desirable.  It 
IS  ibrcign  to  my  inclination  to  have  any  dispute 
with  him,  eiiher  on  that  or  any  other  matter; 
therefore,  though  he  could  be  compelled  lo  thrash 
in  a  regular  manner,  I  am  stacking  the  straw  in 
ihe  yard,  which  will,  at  least,  serve  for  littering  in 
summer.  It  is  built  widi  care,  and  the  stack  be- 
ing carried  up  in  leels,  may  be  expected  to  stand 
the  weather  without  sustaining  much  injury. 

The  invitation  given  in  your  last,  lo  spend  a 
few  days  at  Barnhill,  is  highly  acceptable.  I  trust 
to  be  accompanied  by  my  (i.ither  to  your  hospitable 
mansion — a  mansion  where  business  is  never  neg- 
lected, nor  the  slightest  departure  ever  made  from 
good  order  and  regularity.  There  I  spent  twelve 
months  with  great  satislaction  ;  and  thence  I  ex- 
pect to  derive  happiness  (or  many  years.  You 
have  been  always  good  to  me;  and  I  can  only 
show  the  gratitude  implanted  in  my  mind,  by  de- 
firing  most  sincerely  to  receive  a  greater  favor 
than  any  hitherto  conferred  upon  me. 

Class  IV. 

December  15. — I  have  the  satisfaction  of  ac- 
quainting you,  that  [  goi  safe  home  from  Barnhill 
and  lhat  all  things  had  gone  on  well  during  my 
eight  days'  absence.  Indeed,  my  foreman  ap- 
peared lo  have  been  particularly  attentive  to  the 
instructions  given  liitn  at  my  departure  ;  though, 
as  the  weaiher  remained  steadily  dry,  they  were 
easily  (bllowed  out.  It  is  under  different  circum- 
stances that  absent  n)asiers  fuHer  most.  They 
go  (i'om  home,  leaving  directions — probably  \ery 
proper  ones  at  the  lime  they  delivered,  though 
quite  irrelevant  when  a  change  of  weather  occurs. 
I("  such  directions,  theretbre,  are  literally  obeyed, 
much  loss  neccr-sarily  ensues.  Hence  the  utility 
of  a  head-servant,  of"  good  capacity  and  sufficient 
experience ;  one  who  can  (brm  a  new  plan  of 
action  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with  pre- 
cision apply  it  to  the  diflerenl  people  over  whom 
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he  possesses  a  temporary  government.  Though 
the  abilities  of  my  servant  were  not  conipleleiy 
tried  during  my  short  absence,  still  (  am  inclined 
to  think  them  above  an  average.  He  is  sober  and 
steady — qualities  of  great  importance  ;  and,  hav- 
ing got  rather  a  better  education  than  common,  is 
/'ree  of  prejudice,  and  eager  to  iniroduce  every  new 
improvement  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
useful. 

If  any  thing  could  lessen  the  pleasure  of  the 
visit  to^.your  house,  it  was  the  absence  of  my  fa- 
ther, who,  you  know,  was  unluckily  confined  to 
his  room  at  that  time  by  indisposition.  I  am  hap- 
py, however,  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  is  now  res- 
tored to  health,  as  you  will  observe  from  the  en- 
closed extracts  olihe  letter  sent  me  yesterday.  It 
was  out  of  my  power  to  see  him  on  my  return 
from  your  house  ;  but,  knowing  his  anxiety  about 
the  business  which  carried  me  there,  I  wrote  him 
immediately.  Very  likely,  a  copy  of  my  letter 
may  ah'ord  some  satislaciion  to  you  and  your  wor- 
thy family. 

"  Dear^Father, — I  felt  great  concern  at  your  be- 
ing unable  to  meet  me  at  Barnhill ;  especially  as 
the  business  in  view  was  of  such  a  nature  as  ma- 
terially to  influence  my  future  vveKare  and  happi- 
ness. Upon  my  arrival  at  Barnhill,  Mr.  Jamie- 
son  showed  me  your  letter,  the  contents  of  which 
damped  my  spirits,  and  certainly  served  to  lessen 
the  pleasure  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
enjoyed  at  his  hospitable  mansion.  Trusting  you 
are  now  in  a  convalescent  state,  I  proceed  to  detail 
the  leading  particulars  of  my  visit,  firmly  convinced 
that  you  and  my  mother  must  be  highly  gratified 
at  my  meeting  with  such  a  lavorable  reception. 

"  I  Ibund  your  old  friend  in  good  health,  and  tis 
active  and  attentive  to  business  as  when  I  was  in 
his  service.  The  first  and  second  days  were  spent 
in  examining  the  larm,  and  inspecting  the  live- 
stock 5  but  of  these  things  we  will  talk  afterwards. 
With  regard  to  the  chief  object  of  my  visit,  sul- 
fice  it  to  say,  that  after  several  conversations  with 
Miss  Jamieson,  I  ventured  to  disclose  my  senti- 
ments to  her  iiither,  who  received  ihem  in  the  most 
favorable  manner.  '  George,'  says  he,  '  I  have 
no  objection  against  receiving  you  as  a  son-in-law, 
having  formed  a  good  opinion  of  your  principles ; 
but  you  will  attend,  that,  in  a  matter  of  such  mo- 
ment to  my  daughter's  happiness,  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  dictate  to  her  in  the  slightest  way.  If 
you  can  gain  her  consent,  neither  mine  nor  that  of 
Mrs.  Jamieson  will  be  wanting.  Indeed,  neither 
of  us  were  so  short-sighted  as  to  be  ignorant  of 
your  intentions  long  belbre  they  were  formally  an- 
nounced. One  thing,  however,  I  must  tell  you, 
which  is,  that  my  daughter  will  not  have  a  large 
fortune;  therefore,  if  you  are  guided  by  expec- 
tations of  that  nature,  you  will  be  completely  dis- 
appointed.' I  quickly  replied,  'My  dear  sir !  it 
is  not  money,  but  a  good  wilt;,  that  I  am  in  quest 
of.  From  my  knowledge  of  your  daughter's  dis- 
position, I  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  her 
making  an  excellent  wife  :  therelbre,  money-mat- 
ters shall  be  left  entirely  to  yourself.'  The  ice 
being  thus  broke,  I  applied  to  Miss  Jamieson,  who, 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  referred  me  to  her 
parents  ;  and  1  have  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of 
acquainting  you,  that  every  thing  was  soon  arran- 
ged. Mrs.  Jamieson,  however,  insists,  that  the 
connexion  shall  be  delayed  for  a  few  months,  so 
as  she  may  have  time  to  prepare  her  daughter's 


providing — a  phrase  well  known  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, though  likely  unknown  amongst  our 
southern  neighbors.  To  this  delay  I  was  obliged 
to  yield  a  reluctant  consent,  being  of  opinion  that, 
after  parties  understand  one  another,  no  time  ought 
to  be  lost  in  bringing  such  a  business  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  let  me  know,  per  return  of  post, 
concerning  your  health.  And  with  love  to  my 
mother,  and  other  relatives,  I  am  your,"  &c. 

My  iiither's  answer  to  the  above  was  highly 
gratifying.  After  mentioning  that  his  health  was 
completely  restored,  he  adds, — "  1  feel  the  moat 
heartfelt  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  your  con- 
nexion with  such  a  truly  respectable  family — a 
circumstance  of  more  importance  to  a  young  man 
than  generally  imagined.  Mr.  Jamieson  has 
been  my  intimate  and  steady  friend  lor  thirty  years. 
Often  have  I  received  benefit  from  his  advice  ; 
and,  though  both  about  the  same  age,  I  have 
somehow  or  other  greater  respect  for  his  senti- 
ments than  for  those  of  any  other  coternporary. 
He  is  not  only  a  prudent,  but  a  good  man  ;  there- 
fore, I  mutit  regard  your  connexion  with  his  fam- 
ily as  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  which  could 
befal  you."  So  speaks  my  worthy  father;  and, 
by  doing  so,  increases  the  obli<rations  which,  from 
first  to  last.  I  have  been  under,  to  his  parental 
goodness.  After  these  egotisms,  you  will  likely 
wish  to  know  what  is  doing  upon  ihe  liirm.  At 
this  time,  the  detail  shall  be  given  in  a  few  words. 

The  fields  intended  for  summer-fallow  next  year 
are  nearly  ploughed  ;  and,  when  that  woik  is  fin- 
ished,it  is  proposed  to  break  up  some  ofthe  old  grass 
land.  I  formerly  mentioned  that  filiy  acres  were 
in  grass,  of  different  ages,  last  season,  all  of  which 
is  meant  to  be  plouiihed  for  oats,  except  a  ten  acre 
field  that  is  reserved  for  the  ewes.  Upon  this  field 
they  are  to  receive  turnips,  either  during  a  storm 
of  host  and  snow,  or  when  the  spring  season  ar- 
rives, as  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  give  them  any 
of  the  young  grasses  till  they  have  dropped  lamb. 
As  yet,  I  have  only  lost  two  ewes,  which  I  presume, 
out  of  six  score,  does  not  exceed  an  average  loss. 
The  remainder  are  in  excellent  condition  ;  and, 
having  been  tupped  about  the  end  of  October,  may 
be  expected  to  drop  lamb  in  the  end  of  March,  or 
thereby.  The  cattle  wintering  in  the  yard  are 
thriving  well.  Hitherto,  they  have  got  only  one 
double  cart-load  of  turnips  per  day,  which,  amongst 
thirty  beasts,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  tasting. 
Abundance  of  good  straw  being  furnished,  they 
have  been  kept  in  good  order  by  that  quantity  of 
turnips ;  but,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  mean  to  increase 
it  to  two  loads. 

I  have  spoken  to  my  servants,  as  it  is  called 
here  ;  in  other  words,  have  engaged  them  for  an- 
other year,  upon  the  same  terms  as  formerly, 
i'pon  the  whole,  each  oftliem  has  behaved  well  ; 
therefore,  no  advantage  could  arise  from  making 
a  change.  I  have  not  taken  them  bound  to  pro- 
vide ioorke)'s,  as  many  people  do ;  considering 
such  a  practice  !o  be  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  If 
a  servant  has  children  capable  of  working,  it  is  ful- 
ly more  for  his  interest  that  they  should  earn  wa- 
ges, than  it  is  for  that  of  the  master  who  employs 
them  :  therelbre,  as  voluntary  work  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
compulsory,  I  thought  it  better  to  make  no  agree- 
ment on  this  point,  further  than  that  those  who 
were  capable  of  working  are  to  serve  me  in  pre* 
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ference  to  any  other  person  ;  it  being  always  un- 
derstood, tliat,  lot  their  labor,  payuiem  is  to  be 
made  according  to  the  rates  aiven  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Tiiis  roiruiaiion  is  so  lair  and  reasonable, 
thai  no  servant  can  object  to  it. 

January  10.— A  heavy  snow  storm  came  on  a 
few  days  ajTo,  and  occasioned  the  ewes  to  be  pnt 
upon  i"urni(is  wiihoul  delay.  As  the  storm  was 
preceded  by  a  week  of  frosty  weather,  due  warn- 
ing was  theref'y  given  to  draw  a  quantity  o/'  tur- 
nips, suliirient  lor  a  month's  consumption,  and  to 
drive  them  to  the  gate  ol"the  park  where  the  ewes 
were  depastured.  From  the  depot  thus  provided, 
my  herd  drives  three  curt-loads  of  turnips  every 
day,  which  I  find,  !rom  trial,  to  be  nearly  the 
quantity  the  ewes  can  consume.  The  cattle  now 
get  two  cart-loads  per  day,  from  a  similar  depot  in 
the  stack-yard  :  and,  as  such  storms  rarely  last 
longer  than  a  month,  I  hope  the  quantity  stored 
will  answer  till  a  change  of  weather  ensues.  I 
have  provided  two  pairs  of  broad  cylindrical  wheels 
for  driving  turnips  from  the  field  alterwards,  as  the 
ground  must  be  in  :i  wet  condition  when  the  storm 
goes  away. 

To  give  employment  to  the  horses,  I  am  prepa- 
ring to  empty  the  straw-yards,  when  the  whole 
materials  therein  accumulated  will  be  regularly 
mixed  and  prepared  as  dung  for  next  year's  turnip 
crop.  1  do  not  mean  to  pile  up  those  materials  in 
the  way  recommemled  by  some  people;  but  to 
drive  carts  u|»on  the  site  ofihe  middenstead,  taking 
care  to  spread  the  whole  in  the  most  minute  man- 
ner. Haii  the  materials  been  rotted,  or  even  iin- 
perlectiy  rotted,  a  difit^rent  course  would  be  the 
preferable  one  ;  but  most  of  them  are  Mothing  but 
Btraw,  hardly  in  a  wet  states  therefore  could  not  l»e 
manufactured  into  dung  in  the  liushionable  way. 
The  small  nuantity  ofdung  gathered  li'om  the  sta- 
bles and  byres  shall,  however,  be  carelully  inter- 
spersed with  the  layers  ofsiraw,  so  as  Itirmentation 
may  follow.  To  hasten  the  process,  it  is  proposed  to 
cover  every  layer  Irom  the  couriine  one  loot  thick 
with  enow  which  is  understood  to  be  an  excellent 
expedient. 

Most  of  my  neighbors  are  complaining  grievous- 
ly of  the  state  of  corn-markets.  They  allege,  and 
probably  with  some  justice,  that,  while  jarmers 
have  heavy  war-taxes  to  pay,  which  of  course 
cannot  be  done  unless  increased  prices  are  received 
for  their  [troduce,  importation  of  grain  from  every 
quarter  ofihe  world,  even  trom  those  nations  with 
whom  we  are  at  deadly  variance,  is  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  the  government  of  the  country. 
Bein<T  at  this  lime  little  interested  in  such  discus- 
sions, I  cannot  say  my  mind  has  been  turned  to 
them;  but  1  shall  communicate  the  substance  ol 
what  a  friend  of  mine  urged  upon  the  subject  the 
other  day  in  a  public  company.  His  antagonist, 
a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  lavor  the  manulac- 
lactnrinu'  interest,  contended,  that  farmers  could 
not  be  justified  in  complaining  against  the  im|)or- 
tations  tromfoieign  couniries,  or  of  the  encourage- 
ment civen  by  government  to  sucli  importations, 
eo  long  as  importation  rates  were  beluvv  the  aver- 
age of  our  corn-markets  ;  because  it  was  to  be 
presumed  every  farmer  held  these  rates  in  view 
when  agreeing  lor  his  firm,  and  li-amed  hie  offer 
accordingly.  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  my 
Iriend  maintained,  that  the  importation-rates  were 
framed  lor  peaceable,  not  lor  warlike  times  ;  and 
that,  if  the  fiirmer  was  to  be  subjected  to  war-tax- 


es, he  undoubtedly  was  entitled  to  partake  of  one  ad 
vantage  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  growers  ofhome 
grain  during  war,  nanu'ly,  a  more  limited  importa- 
tion from  lisreign  countries;  vvherea?,under  the  new- 
limiflt'd  and  modern  system  of  granting  licenses  for 
imporiinii  irrain  fiom  our  inveterate  Ibes,  the  home 
market  was  inundaied  with  foreign  giain  much 
more  than  in  former  rimes,  when  Britain  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  He  likewise  maintained, 
that  the  distresses  ofihe  farmer  were  much  increas- 
ed by  the  particular  specialities  of  the  season. 
The  calamities  ofa  bad  harvest  must  be  submit- 
ted to.  .This  he  cheerfully  allowed  ;  but,  though 
submission  is  due  to  the  dispensation  of  an  allwise 
and  overruling  Providence,  lie  contended,  that 
it  was  neither  wise  nor  just  in  the  government  of 
the  country  to  adopt  measures  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  calamities  which  had  beliillen  the  ag- 
ricultural interest  in  consequence  ol  the  adversities 
of  the  season.  He  admitted,  that  it  was  prudent 
to  import  foreign  grain  to  a  certain  extent,  so  as 
the  deficiencies  of  the  home  crop  might  be  supplied; 
but  decidedly  contended,  that,  to  encourage  foreign 
importation  to  such  an  unprecedented  extent,  was 
a  measure,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
calculated  to  beggar  the  majority  of  Eritish  far- 
mers ; — depriving  them,  in  numberless  instances, 
of  a  market,  and  causing  their  grain  to  remain 
either  as  a  dead  stock  in  hand,  or  to  meet  with  a 
sale  upon  the  most  disadvanfatreous  terms.  The 
truth  of  these  observations  shall  be  left  for  your 
determination. 

February  8. — The  storm  of  fi-ost  and  snow  ceas- 
ed last  week  ;  and  is  succeeded  by  fine  genial 
weather.  This  favorable  chaiiije  allows  the  clover 
leas  to  be  ploughed  ;  and  we  are  busy  with  them  ; 
though,  till  the  end  of  the  month,  I  do  not  mean 
to  no  more  than  one  journey  per  day.  1  intend, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  ridge  up  the  turnip  land 
that  is  cleared,  and  have  it  seeded  with  wheat. 
Since  the  storm  went  away,  two  cart-loads  of 
turnips  have  only  been  given  to  the  ewes  per  day; 
which  seems  to  be  sufficient,  there  being  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  old  fog  still  upon  the  pasture- 
field.  The  cattle  receive  the  same  number  of 
loads;  and  are  evidently  on  the  improving  hand. 
The  straw-yards  were  completely  emptied  of  their 
contents  durinix  the  storm  ;  and  two  large  middens 
were  nuide,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  in  a  forward 
sia'e,  throwing  out  a  great  smoke  every  morning, 
and  compressing  in  a  gradual  manner.  A  large 
quantity  of  snow  was  mixed  with  the  materials, 
which,!  have  not  the  least  doubt,  will  produce  an 
important  benefit. 

The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  corn  in  (he 
distilleries,  has  occasioned,  of  late,  several  meet- 
ings of  this  county  ;  and  I  have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  the  arguments  used  for  withdrawing  the 
prohibition.  It  is  right  to  state,  that  the  adversa- 
ries ofihe  prohibition  admit,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
the  propriety  of  prohibiting  distillation  from  corn, 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  that  article  in  thecoun- 
tr\'.  They  contend,  however,  in  the  first  place, 
that  barley  and  oats,  the  articles  used  in  distille- 
ries instead  of  being  scarce,  have  been  fully  as 
plentifiil  in  Britain,  during  the  two  last  years,  as 
alany  former  period  ;  therelbre,  that  the  prohibition 
was  not  only  an  unnecessary,  but  a  dangerous 
measure,  if  it  was  solely  meant  to  prevent  an  evil, 
of  which  there  was  no  reason  to  entertain  any 
apprehension.     In  the  second  place,  these  gentle- 
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men  contend,  thai  to  relieve  the  West  India  plant- 
er, at  the  expense  of  the  British  liunier,  was  the 
real  cause  ot  the  |)rohibiiiun,  though  such  a  cause 
could  not  be  prudently  assigned  l)y  those  wlio 
promote  that  measure.  To  nie  there  appears  no 
doubt  about  the  matter.  In  liici,  the  govern- 
ment ol  Britain,  ibr more  than  a  century,  has 
rather  inconsisiently  shown  a  greater  desire  to 
promote  the  prosperity  oCthe  colonies,  than  to  ad- 
vance the  internal  improvement  of  the  parent 
.country.  1  shall  not  trouble  you  by  investigaiing 
the  policy  or  impolicy  ol  sucli  a  system,  though  to 
that  source  may  be  traced  the  law  which  pruiiibit- 
ed  the  use  ol'  corn  in  the  distilleries  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  a  law,  which  shuts  up  one  of  the  best  mar- 
kets farmers  had  Ibr  the  disiiosal  of  their  produce  ; 
— a  law,  which  obliges  the  British  people  either  to 
consume  spirits  of  an  abominable  and  destructive 
quality,  or  to  relrain  from  the  use  of  them  altoge- 
ther ;  the  high  duties  upon  wholesome  Ibreign 
spirits  serving  as  efitjctually  to  prevent  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation  from  using  such  spirits,  as  if 
their  consumption  was  expressly  prohibited  by  an 
ordinance  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Far- 
h'arnent  assembled. 

Alarcli  10. — Having  ridged  up  the  land  cleared 
of  turnips,  it  was  sown  yesterday  with  wheat  ol 
the  autumn  kind  ;  liaving  resolved,  as  iurmerly 
intimated,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  varieties 
of  spring  or  summer  wheat,  so  anxiously  patrun- 
ized  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
The  wheat  was  accompanied  with  grass-seeds, 
though  some  of  my  neighbors  think,  if  they  vege- 
tate soon,  dainage  may  be  sustained  from  the 
April  frosts.  Of  this  1  entertain  no  apprehension  ; 
remembering,  when  in  your  service,  of  the  like 
practice  being  extensively  Ibllowed  vvilhout  any 
disadvantage.  No  more  than  five  acres  of  the 
turnips  are  yet  removed  ;  so,  about  seven  acres  of 
them  and  ruta  baga  remain  lor  spring  consump- 
tion ;  which,  supposing  the  ewes  to  get  the  sup- 
ply hitherto  given,  will  fully  carry  on  the  cattle  till 
the  season  of  grass  arrives.  All  the  grass  land  is 
now  ploughed,  and  to-morrow  1  mean  to  prepare 
the  bean  land  for  drilling.  On  these  accounts,  we 
are  now  going  two  journeys  per  day,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  make  oni  nine  hours  work  in  the  field. 
The  day,  however,  is  gradually  lengthening,  and 
next  week  there  will  be  no  difficulty  m  making  out 
the  lull  time.  The  weather  being  dry,  i  propose 
to  cross-plough,  in  ihe  first  place,  the  land  that 
was  ridged  up  last  winter.  This  being  done,  we 
shall  harrow  it;  then  drill  it  up;  and,  after  the 
seed  is  deposited,  reverse  the  drills,  so  as  the  seed 
may  be  covered.  The  success  of  these  complicated 
processes  depends  entirely  upon  the  weather; 
therefore,  no  time  shall  be  lost  in  carrying  them  in- 
to execution.  The  other  fields  intended  jbr  beans, 
shall  only  get  one  ploughing,  after  being  complete- 
ly harrowed.  They  were  cross-ploughed  in  No- 
vember, and  it  is  proposed  to  run  the  drill-barrow 
after  the  third  plough.  'I'liis  comparative  trial 
will  serve  to  ascertain  which  of  the  methods  is 
best,  though,  prima  facie,  it  appears,  the  more 
work  that  can  be  given  to  land  in  Ihe  spring 
months,  so  much  cleaner  must  it  be  for  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  wheat,  providing  it  is  in  proper 
condition  when  the  work  is  perlbrmed. 

Whenever  the  bean  land  ie  seeded,  it  is  proposed 
to  sow  the  oats,  though,  probably,  part  o(  that 
iWork  may  be  undertaken,  should  the  weather  be 


such  as  to  interrupt  the  processes  of  preparing  and 
sowing  the  bean  land.  Some  of  the  land  ploughed 
Irom  grass  will  require  a  good  deal  of  harrowmir, 
especially  what  is  of  clay  soil,  and  was  ploughed 
after  the  storms  of  host  and  snow.  The  horses, 
however,  being  Ircsh,  and  all  in  good  condition,  I 
have  not  Ihe  slightest  doubt  gf  getting  on  lull  as 
liist  as  any  of  my  neiglibors.  Indeed,  if  I  do  not 
get  laster  on  this  season  than  other  people,  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  execute  the  work  oi"  the 
liirm  afterwards,  without  the  aid  of  another  pair  of 
horses.  I  have  no  corn  to  thrash,  and,  of  course, 
none  to  drive  to  market, — operations  which  would 
require  one  day  in  the  week  to  execute  ;  therelbre, 
1  must  be  either  overstocked  this  year,  or  under- 
stocked the  next  one,  if  the  same  strength  is  kept 
in  both  seasons. 

When  mentioning  the  horses,  I  may  inform  you, 
that  one  of  them  was  lately  at.acked  with  a  vio- 
lent inflammatory  cholic,  the  cause  of  which  I  can- 
not assign,  as,  to  my  knowledge,  he  had  got  noth- 
ing but  his  usual  ibod,  and  had  perlbrmed  no  more 
than  ills  ordinary  share  of  labor.  J  ordered  the 
larrier  to  bleed  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
to  administer  a  dose  of  laudanum.  As  the  com- 
plaints were  not  thereby  abated,  I  directed  injec- 
tions to  be  given,  (which  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  he  could  not  get  any  passage  backward), 
and  then  to  bathe  him  completely  with  blankets 
soaked  amongst  warm  water.  J  sat  by  him  the 
whole  of  the  first  night;  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
servant,  endeavored  to  prevent  the  injury  often 
sustained  Irom  tumbling  and  rolling  under  the  pain 
of  such  an  agonizing  trouble.  Next  morning  the 
horse  was  not  much  better;  and,  as  he  steadily 
refused  all  sustenance,  either  ol'  meat  or  drink, 
unless  administered  by  the  horn,  the  larrier  (fave 
him  up.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  so  long  as  there 
is  lile  there  is  hope  ;  so  1  delertnined  every  thing 
should  be  done  lor  the  relief  of  the  horse  whicfi^ 
could  be  thought  of  The  fiirrier  was  therefore 
directed  to  back-rake  him  repeatedly,  and  to  ad- 
minister li'esh  injections.  Two  servants  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  constantly  in  the  stable,  qnd  to. 
rub  him  heartily  about  the  belly  whenever  he 
stood  upright.  A  small  quantity  of  boiled  barley 
was  also  given  every  hour  by  Ihe  horn  ;  and  some 
meal  and  warm  water,  in  which  a  little  nitre  was 
mixed,  were  given  in  the  like  manner.  Notwith- 
standing of  the  liirrier's  predictions,  our  patient 
showed  signs  of  convalescence  on  the  fourth  day  ; 
and  by  a  continuance  of  care,  appeared  quite  well 
in  the  week  afterwards.  1  used  him  gentl}^  jbr 
some  time,  and  now  he  is  as  stout  and  healthy  as 
any  horse  in  the  stable. 

March  30. — I  have  now  finished  the  sowing  of 
oats  and  beans,  and  am  quite  satisfied  with  lite 
appearance  of  the  fields  alter  being  harrowed.  I 
had,  however,  to  roll  part  of  the  bean  land,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  decent  to  the  eye  in  ihc  mean  time, 
and  fit  Ibr  the  horse-hoe  afterwards,  though  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  crop  may  be  benefited  by 
such  a  process.  I  have  likewise  sown  three  acres 
of  tares,  to  be  cut  as  green  food  betwixt  the  two 
crops  of  clover,  and  mean  to  sow  other  two  acres 
in  a  Ibrtnighl,  under  an  impression,  that  when  ihe 
second  crop  of  clover  iiiils  (and  it  does  fail  in  par- 
ticular seasons,  upon  the  very  best  land),  it  is  al- 
most impracticable  to  carry  on  the  work  of'  a  larm 
without  such  a  snccechaieum.  The  oat  fields, 
upon  the  whole,  took  on  a  good  skin,  though  some 
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of  Ihem  required  nve  double  times  of  the  harrow 
before  they  were  sufFiciently  pulverized.  They 
are  all  neaily  water-lurrowed,  and  ihe  cross  lur- 
rows  are  digged  out  with  ihe  spade.  I  was  care- 
ful to  select  oats  for  seed  winch  were  pure  and 
unadulterated.  Those  purchased  were  chiefly  of 
tlie  potato  variety,  whicli,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
is  fiir  superior  to  any  olher,  when  sown  upon  fresh 
and  rich  soils.  Ten  acres  of  the  thin  clay  soil  are, 
however,  sown  with  what  is  c:i!led  Angus  oats, 
thinking  that  field  not  in  condition  to  carry  a  full 
crop  of  the  other  sort. 

A  i'ew  of  the  ewes  have  dropped  lamb  ;  and  it 
being  absoluiely  necessary  that  they  should  now 
be  regularly  attended,  1  have  ordered  the  shepherd 
to  remain  the  whole  day,  and  as  much  of  the 
night  as  possible,  with  them  in  the  field.  I  pro- 
pose next  week  to  remove  all  that  are  lambed 
from  the  old  pasture  fitld,  and  to  put  them  upon 
the  young  grasses;  thinking  this  the  best  way  of 
giving  a  full  supply  of  milk  to  the  lambs.  A  cart- 
load of  ruta  baga  shall,  however,  be  given  each 
night,  so  long  as  needed  ;  though  I  apprehend,  if 
the  weather  continues  fivorable,  that  auxiliary 
article  may  soon  be  withdrawn,  the  appearance  of 
the  young  grass  being  very  promising.  I  m^an  to 
allot  forty  acres  of  grass,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
ewes;  which  is  one  acre  of  grass  for  three  ewes. 
As  the  lambs  are  taken  away,  this  quantity  shall 
be  lessened  according  to  the  season;  but,  at  all 
events,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  save  ten 
acres  lor  soiling  in  the  end  of  July,  having  found 
last  year  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  green 
grass  at  that  period.  If  I  do  not  need  it  for  soil- 
ing, the  alternative  of  making  it  into  hay  remains  ; 
and  in  one  or  other  oi"  these  ways,  the  grass  can 
be  used  with  advantage. 

The  land  intended  lor  potatoes,  ruta  baga  and 
turnips,  this  year,  is  now  getting  a  cross  furrow, 
and  stands  much  in  need  of  a  ripping  up,  being  in 
many  parts  very  full  of  quickens.  Perhaps  the 
fields  intended  lor  these  roots  may  contain  35  acres, 
or  thereby  ;  though,  as  there  is  much  foul  land  in 
the  farm,  nearly  the  like  quantity  will  remain  to  be 
suminer-lfcillowed.  1  hope  this  arrangement  will 
meet  with  your  approbation,  though  contrary  to 
the  one  originally  chalked  out ;  which,  in  fiict, 
could  not  be  executed  in  the  first  instance.  You 
will  be  so  good  as  attend,  that  the  whole  35  acres 
that  are  meant  lor  turnips,  &c.  are  of  soil  admira- 
bly calculated  for  these  crops  ;  hence,  you  will  re- 
cognise the  propriety  of  extending  their  culture  as 
far  as  possible.  By  doing  so,  the  liarm  will  be  en- 
abled to  keep  a  large  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep 
next  season  ;  a  circumstance  of  the  first  impor- 
tance in  every  situation,  because  in  no  other  way 
can  a  farm  be  so  speedily  and  substantially  en- 
riched. Be  assured,  however,  if  the  ground  can- 
not be  prepared  in  a  husbandmanlike  manner,  that 
euch  a  quantity  of  turnips  shall  not  he  cultivated. 
It  is  my  wish  to  do  every  thing  well,  and  never  to 
attempt  pushing  any  plans  further  than  warranted 
by  existing  circumstances.  The  extent  of  ground 
proposed  to  be  turnipped  and  summer-tiillowed, 
viz.  70  acres,  certainly  exceeds  the  work  usually 
performed  by  five  ploughs  ;  but,  as  I  will  get  early 
at  the  ploughing,  and  am  not  to  drive  any  lime 
this  season,  I  do  not  despair  of  accomplishing  the 
undertaking.  At  all  events,  I  will  purchase  or 
hire  additional  strength,  rather  than  suffer  the  ra- 
dical woik  of  cleaning  the  ground  to  be  imperfectly 


executed.  It  is  a,  material  object  with  every  in- 
coming tenant,  to  put  his  land  in  order  as  fast  aa 
possible  ;  and,  under  the  inliuence  of  this  impres- 
sion, I  am  led  to  make  an  exertion  this  year, 
which  afterwards,  I  trust,  will  be  altogether  unne- 
cessary. To  dung  the  whole  land  proposed  to  be 
turnipped  and  fallowed,  will  be  impracticable  ;  but 
as  grass-seeds  are  to  be  sown  with  the  corn  crop 
which  follows,  the  want  of  manure  may  in  some 
respects  be  compensated  by  additional  pasturage. 

j^pril  18. — The  ewes  are  all  lambed,  and  for 
several  days  have  been  fed  entirely  upon  the  young 
grasses.  From  116  ewes,  the  number  that  re- 
mains, (four  having  died  in  winter  and  spring,)  I 
have  153  lambs  ;  most  of  whom  are  healthy  and 
thriving.  The  grass  fields,  indeed,  are  good, 
yieldinir  a  full  bite  ;  and,  should  the  weather  con- 
tinue temperate  and  dry,  there  is  every  prospect  of 
bringing  the  young  stock  to  market  in  a  month,  or 
thereby.  We  had  one  bad  night  at  the  throngest 
of  the  lambing-time,  which  caused  three  new 
dropped  lambs  to  perish;  but,  if  the  like  occurs 
again,  I  am  resolved  to  bring  the  v/hole  home  to 
the  stack-yard,  where  they  will  be  completely 
sheltered. 

At  this  advanced  period  of  the  season,  1  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  up  the  ruta  baga,  and  get  the 
ground  thereby  prepared  for  barley.  After  cutting 
off  the  tops  in  the  field,  which  were  given  to  the 
cattle  as  fast  as  they  could  use  them,  the  roots 
were  driven  home,  and  piled  in  the  stack-yard. 
The  quantity  that  remained  loaded  105  carts;  so 
I  will  be  in  no  want  of  green  food  for  the  cattle  till 
the  season  of  cutting  grass  arrives;  which,  ac- 
cording to  present  appearances,  will  be  about  the 
last  week  of  May.  The  cattle  are  in  a  thriving 
stale  ;  and  after  a  month's  soiling,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  condition  for  the  butcher. 

The  field  which  carried  ruta  baaa,  was  pre- 
pared for  barley  immediately  after  the  roots  were 
removed.  It  was  cross-ploughed  first,  then  har- 
rowed and  rolled,  and  afterwards  ridged  up,  and 
sown  with  barley  and  grass-seeds.  It  looks  tol- 
erably well  to  the  eye;  though,  unless  mois- 
ture is  soon  received,  the  seed  must  vegetate  ira- 
perlijctly.  This  is  a  defect  which  accompanies  the 
system  of  feeding  in  April  and  May,  not  to  be  re- 
moved unless  early  storing  is  resorted  to.  I  have 
sown  the  fallow  wheat-fields  with  grass-seeds,  and 
given  them  a  substantial  harrowing.  Part  of  the 
land,  where  the  wheat  plants  appeared  loose  at 
the  root,  were  also  rolled  ;  though  I  know  you  are 
not  an  advocate  for  rolling  land  that  has  lain 
through  winter  under  the  harrow  process.  The 
seeds  were  sown  in  the  same  proportion  as  last 
year.  Indeed,  a  thick  seeding  seems  at  all  times 
advisable. 

Having  now  finished  seed-work,  I  shall  detail 
the  extent  of  land  under  the  several  crops,  &c.  ; 
which  at  one  glance  will  show  you  the  system 
adopted  for  this  season.  The  farm  is  not  yet  in 
shape  ;  therefore,  the  mode  of  cropping  suggested 
in  a  former  letter,  could  not  at  this  time  be  pre- 
cisely iijiloived. 

Wheat — after  summer  fallow  -  s'    ->        38  acres, 
after  beans       -        "-    '*'  -"'*     30 
after  turnips     -        -        -  5 

73 

7 


Barley— after  (urnipe  and  ruta  baga 
Carry  over 


80 
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Brought  over     -         -  80 

Oats — after  grass  -----  40 

Beans — atier  lea  oats     -         -         -         -  40 

Tares — after  tlittn  -----  5 
Potatoes,  rula  baga  and  turnips — intended 

to  he  taken  after  wheat  and  lea  oats      -  35 

Summer  laJlow— alter  wheat  -         -        -  35 

Old  pasture 10 

Clover  and  rye-grass — sown  last  with  fal- 
low wheat  ------  40 

Ditto     -         -        -        ditto  with  barley  10 

50 

Fractions  of  the  several  fields         -  5 


L.  50  10 

0 

50  0 

0 

577  10 

0 

20  0 

0 

60  0 

0 

48  0 

0 

165  0 

0 

62  10 

0 

11  5 

0 

Acres        -       300 

It  was  once  my  intention  of  giving  a  particular 
account  ol'  the  expense  requited  to  slock  and  cul- 
tivate the  farm  to  this  date.  But  observing  that 
this  letter  has  already  run  to  a  great  Icnirth,  I  must 
confine  myself  to  an  abstract  detail  of  that  ex- 
pense, without  going  into  the  muiulicB  thereof. 
Ploughing,    harrowing,  rollintr  and 

hand-sathering  turnip  and  fallow 

land  last  year,  before  the  term  of 

entry  -         -         -         -         - 

Grass-seeds   for  50  acres 
10  plough  horses,  at  55  i^uineas  each 
1  old  horse,  as  a  supernumerary 
1  saddle  horse        -         -         -         - 
3  milch  cows  -         -         -         _ 

Ploujjhs,  harrows,  carls,  rollers  and 

other  implements         -         -         . 
Saddler's  account  for  harness,  &c. 
Sacks,  ropes,  &c.    -         -         -         - 
Balance  of  arbitration  with  outgoing 

tenant,  and  expense  thereof 
Cleaning  turnips, filling  dung,spread- 

ing  lime,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses, last  summer    -         -         . 
Allowance  to  7  servants  for  harvest 

maintenance  last  year,  3  firlots  of 

meal  eacli — fnde,  5^  bolls,  at  24.s. 
Expense  of  altering  and  improving 

the  dwellinfr  house 
Furniture  purchased,  independent  of 

linens,  &c.  from  my  mother 
Horse-corn  last  summer 
Ditto   from    September  last   to  this 

date,  120  bolls,  at  24s. 
Corn  for  7  servants,  one  year,  at  17 

bolls  each— /rtJe,  119  bolls,  at  28s. 
Smith,  wright  and   saddler  lor  one 

year  ------ 

Lime  purchased  last  summer  - 
Seed-corn,  viz.  64  bolls 

wheat,  at  45s.  L 

6  bolls  barley,  at  32s. 


23  12    0 


35    0    0 


6    6 

52  10 

300    0 
64  16 

144     0 

166  12 


45 
70 


38  do.  oafs,  at  28s. 
50  do.  beans,  at  30s. 
5  do.  tares,  at  50s. 


144  0 
9  12 
53  4 
75  0 
12  10 


Grass-seeds,  this  year,  for  50  acres 
Window  tax,  horse  tax,  &c.  - 
Incidental  expenses,  last  winter,  to 
this  date  -  -  -  -  - 
6  score  of  ewes,  at  33/.  -  -  - 
30  slots  n)r  wintering,  at  15/.  - 
Household  expenses  since  Whitsun- 
day, as  per  book         .        -         - 


294 
50 
25 

10 

198 
450 


Brought  over      L.  3092  17    0 
To  which  may  be  added, 

Expense  of  thrashing- 
machine,  fanners,  fir- 
lots,  uiid  other  barn 
implements  not  yet 
valued      -        -         -  L.  120     0    0     . 

Horse  corn  till  harvest, 
70  bolls,  at  25s.         -         87  10    0 

Household  expenses  till 

ditto        -         -         -         50     0     0 

Incidental   expenses  in 

^ummer  -         -         -  30     0     0 

Harvest  expenses        -        100    0     0 

387  10    0 


120    0    0 


L.3480    7    0 


Carry  over        L.  3092  17    0 


From  the  above,  it  appears,  that  a  farm,  such 
as  mine,  cannot  be  stocked,  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner, at  a  less  sum  than  Hi.  12s.  per  Scotch  acre, 
or  9/.  5s.  6(/.  sterling  per  English  acre.  Indeed, 
the  tenant  of  such  a  iarm  ought  to  possess  an  ad- 
ditional sum  at  the  outset,  otherwise  he  stands  a 
chance  of  being  short  of  money  before  his  first 
year's  rent  is  paid,  liiw  farms  being  capable  of 
paying  full  rent  in  the  first  instance. 

it  n)ay  probably  be  alleged,  that  the  profits  on 
cattle  kept  during  the  first  summer,  and  those  that 
may  be  gained  from  the  livestock  this  year,  ought 
to  be  deducted  from  the  above  sum  of  capital  stock, 
as  these  profits  will  be  in  hand  belbre  the  period 
arrive  when  the  account  is  finished.  Though  this 
is  true,  still,  it  will  not  warrant  such  a  deduction 
liom  the  amount  of  stock  ;  because  these  profits 
must  be  appropriated  to  the  I'und  out  of  vvhich  the 
first  year's  rent  is  to  be  defrayed — a  fund  almost,  in 
every  case,  a  short  one;  therelbre,  standing  more 
in  need  of  aid,  than  capable  of  giving  any  assis- 
tance to  supply  a  deficiency  of  original  stock. 

Next  week,  it  is  my  intention  of  being  at  Barn- 
hill,  when  we  will  talk  over  these  matters.  Nay, 
more,  if  the  providing  is  all  ready,  or  nearly  all 
ready,  I  trust,  that  a  business  upon  which  the  hap- 
[liness  of  my  lile  in  a  great  measure  depends,  will 
be  concluded  to  the  saiisliiction  of  all  parties,  and 
of  none  more  than 

Your  friend  and  servant. 


GiV     BREEDIIS'G     AND     REARING    HORSES      FOR 
AGRICULTURAL,  PURPOSES. 

From  tlie  Franklin  Fanner. 

The  No.  for  June  Ist  offers  premiums  /or  the 
Isi  and  2d  best  essays  '•  on  the  subject  of  breeding 
ami  rearing  horses  for  agricultural  purj)oses."  The 
writers  are  laid  under  no  restrictions  as  to  the  mode 
of  discussion,  or  tlie  breeds  they  may  chuose  to 
advocate.  An  agricultural  paper  could  not  be 
expected  to  have  been  more  liberal.  A  dissertation 
on  the  blood  and  proportions,  the  breeding,  rearing 
and  training  'he  turf  race-horse,  or  the  stouter 
built,  but  not  much  less  blood-like  roadster,  hunter, 
or  war-horse,  which  the  advance  of  modern  times 
has  introduced,  might  not  have  suiied  the  taste  of 
a  majority  of  your  readers.  You  are  aware  how- 
ever, that  by  placing  an  interdict  on  the  turf,  the 
camp,  the  field  and  tiie  road,  you  damp  the  ardor 
of  your  writers,  and  strip  the  horse   of  his  glory. 
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The  plough  and  carl  horse  is  a  mere  ulililarian, 
and  pioDiihing  and  cartinjj;,  however  Hie  poets  may 
have  embellished  tiiem  in  i^onsi,  are  known  by 
the  f'Vorkies  to  be  plam  fact  matters,  and  etteclu- 
aliy  achieved  by  the  due  and  continued  application 
of  bone  and  sinew.  There  evidently  is  no-  fancy 
in  the  afi'air  to  the  ninn  who  liolds  the  handles  and 
iruides  the  team.  Tliere  is  however,  ample  room 
for  the  exercise  of  much  practical  good  sense  in 
pointing  out  the  best  method  of  breeding,  raising, 
breakin^r,  and  working  (iirming  horses  to  the  best 
advantalre.  The  profits  of  agricultural  operations 
o-enerally  are  moderate,  and  managed  as  they  are 
in  many  instances,  loss  is  incurred.  Most  breeders 
of  animals,  it  is  apprehended,  receive  but  a  very 
inadequate  compensation  for  iheir  tm>e  and  atten- 
tion and  money  expended.  It  ought  not  to  be, 
and  that  it  is,  does  not  result  necessarily,  but  from 
the  want  of  |)roper  care  and  judgment  in  breed- 
in^  and  raising.  They  follow  what  has  been  not 
inaptly  called  tlie  hap-hazard  mode,  by  putting  any 
sort  oi'a  female  to  any  sort  of  a  male,  vviliiout  re- 
gard to  qualities,  and  in  raising  they  are  so  stinted 
and  starved,  as  to  warp  and  destroy  whatever  little 
of  good  ibrm  and  constitution  they  may  have  acci- 
dently  broujiht  into  the  world  with  them.  These 
seem  to  act  without  object,  except,  that  they  know^ 
a  horse  is  a  horse,  and  a  sleer  a  steer,  and  that  if 
the  colt  was  got  lor  a  barrel  of  corn,  and  the  calf 
gratis,  that  they  have  saved  their  money. 

The  business  of  breeding  animals,  in  inodern 
limes,  is  said  to  be  science.  It  has  not  been  how- 
ever, and  probably  never  will  be  reduced  to  exact- 
ness. "  Dame  Nature"  in  her  operations  delights 
to  display  endless  varieties.  But  certain  rules 
have  been  laid  down,  by  the  observance  of  which 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  approximate  certain- 
ly. "  Like  begets  like"  is  tlic  leading  rule.  It  not 
only  lias  its  exceptions,  but  it  must  be  understood 
with  limitation.  Select  a  horse  and  f^  mare,  such 
as  you  Avant,  or  as  near  as  you  can  find,  the  pro- 
duce of  their  conjunction  may  resemble  the  sire,  or 
the  dam,  or  neither ;  but  it  may  have  an  intermedi- 
ate form,  or  may  take  after  some  remote  ancestor; 
and  if  the  remote  ancestors  were  indifferent,  or 
positively  bad,  the  chances  will  be  atjainst  the  rule, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  worthy  proirenitors. 
It  should  be  enjoined  on  beginners,  "therelbre,  1st, 
to  select  good  animals  to  start  upon,  where  no 
better  evidence  can  be  had  ;  2ndly,  but  where 
it  can,  to  select  them  from  good  Itmiilies.  In 
England,  where  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
{he  breeding  and  rearing  the  blood  horse,  than  in 
other  countries,  they  have  arrived  at  extraordinary 
size,  and  power  and  endurance  ;  and  it  has  lieen 
done  by  combining  the  Arab,  Barb  and  Turk,  and 
developinir  the  bone  and  mtiscle  of  the  new  race 
by  generous  feed  and  judicious  exercise.  There 
no  one  thinks  ofbreeding^a  racer  from  a  mare  who 
has  not  at  least  five  pure  crosses.  And  many  of 
their  most  distinguished  mares  can  number  double 
the  amount,  landing  on  a  royal,  or  other  Arabian 
or  Barb  mare.  There  is  something  in  the  blood, 
that  o-ives  family  distinction,  though  the  blood 
may  not  tell  in  particular  individuals,  either  from 
mismanagement' or  accident,  or  from  some  defect 
in  constitution  or  Ibrm.  A  third  rule  requires  that 
ihey  be  crossed;  in  other  words,  that  we  avoid  j 
the  coupling  together  near  relatives.  The  morel 
remote  ihelamilies,  probably  the  better;  ftut  after  j 
prohibiting  the   intercourse  of  sire  and  daughter,  | 


brother  and  sister,  beyond  these  we  may  probably 
be  permitted  to  use  our  judgment  in  selecting  the 
requisite  forms.  Soirie  of  the  double  Januses 
were  very  well  proportioned,  but  they  were  very 
small.  Tlie  double  Archys  evidently  show  a  fall- 
ing off.  But  Wagner  by  Sir  Cliarles  out  of  a 
Marion  is  thougfit  to  be  among  the  good  ones. 
And  we  need  not  look  for  a  l)eiter  than  Highflyer, 
liis  (hi in  by  Blank,  got  by  Regulus,  both  sons  of 
tlie  Godolphin  Arabian. 

There  are  some  subordinate  rules,  that  in  the 
ihcrougli-bred  studs,  should  be  well  considered. 
1.  Ceriiiin  families  cross  better  than  others,  all 
being  good.  2d.  Certain  individuals  cross  better 
than  other  individuals.  3rd.  And  certain  indivi- 
duals breed  better  than  other  individuals.  Herod 
and  Eclipse  were  extraordinar}' racers  and  stallions, 
and  v\'ere  of  good  ftmiilies,  and  they  crossed  well 
upon  other  good  families.  But  the  union  of 
their  bloods  was  rather  transcending,  and  were  we 
to  select  from  the  best  of  Eclipse's  sons,  we  should 
take  these — Benningbrough,  Waxy  and  Gohauna, 
all  out  of  Herod  mare-5  and  Hamiltonion,  out 
of  HigliHyer,  a  son  of  Herod.  Sir  Archy  and 
Eclipse  of  Long  Inland  are  botli  good  stallions,  and 
tlieir  blood  is  thought  to  cross  well  ;  but  the  blood 
of  Eclipse  and  Rattler,  son  of  the  Sir  Archy, 
"  nicks."  These  last  rules  are  to  be  learned  by 
practice  only.  Who  can  assign  the  reason  why 
Rattler's  immediate  descendants  have  not  shown 
his  worth  ?  In  them  it  is  measurably  dornriant,  but 
it  is  shining  with  resplendant  lustre  in  Mingo 
and  Job,  of  the  second  generation.  And  of  Job 
it  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  as  he  com- 
bines an  unusual  proportion  of  Diomed  and  Sir 
Archy  blood,  being  bred  very  much  "in  and  in." 

The  thorough-bred  horse,  standing  evidently 
and  acknowledgedly  in  the  first  rank,  the  rule  for 
breeding  and  raising  him  being  "  considered  and 
freely  understood,"  a  variety  suited  to  a  particular 
purpose  is  to  be  produced  by  considering  the  pro- 
perties wanted,  and  the  families  and  individuals 
ii'om  which  such  properties  are  most  likely  to  be 
inherited.  Were  the  thorougii  breeds  equally 
numerous,  and  bred  and  raised  at  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  cost,  I  would  say  without  hesita- 
tion, and  so  would  every  one  who  understands 
hisinterest,put  thethoroughbredsto  work.  Eclipse, 
or  Rattler,  or  Tranby,  or  Mingo,  or  Job,  if  put  to  it 
in  their  prime,  would  have  done  more  work  than 
any  inferior  bred  horses  of  their  size.  In  June  or 
July,  blood  will  tell  as  promptly  in  the  corn  field 
as  on  the  race  course.  My  best  breeds  always  then 
take  lead.  But  the  above,  and  such  as  the  above, 
are  not  accessible  to  farmers  generally.  The 
price  forbids.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  In  this 
glorious  land  of  liberty,  every  one,  who  has  the 
means,  does  as  lie  pleases,  and  I  only  wish,  I  can 
scarcely  hope,  that  some  individuals  or  companies 
or  agricultural  socie'ies  would  import  a  bay  Turk, 
a  biiy  Barb  and  a  Cleveland  bay,  and  bay  dray 
or  draught  liorse.  The  Cleveland  bays  are  said, 
to  be  almost  uniformly  of  bqy  color  and  universally 
gentle  in  harness.  I  Iiave  seen  a  few  matchea 
li'om  the  north,  apparently  half  breeds,  excellent 
in  liarness,  of  the  desired  size  and  sliape. 

Draught  horses,  perliaps  equal  to  any,  might  be 
had  in  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania.  The  slock 
should  all  be  selected  by  a  competent  judge  of 
horse  flesh,  and  the  two  coarser  kinds  ehouui  be 
chosen  not  only  with  a  view  to  their  own  stoutness.. 
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but  fimily  stoutness  and  gefntleness  at  work,  and  i  condition  a  litll«!  improved.     Tiie  male  should  not 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye  lo  iheir  hoofs  and  pasterns,    probably  be  worked,  but  jileniy  ol'  exercise  slioulil 


Brittle  horn,  ifuinmy  ankles,  or  tendency  to  grease 
in  the  heels  should  be  an  insurmountable  objection 
to  a  hor.se,  however  pcrlect  in  other  respects.  We 
would  of  course  have  to  clioose  the  temper  of  the 
Barbs  and  Turks,  though  a  man  thoroughly  con- 
versant wiih  horses  can  from  certain  indications 
form  a  toleral:)ly  correct  estimate  oCtlieir  tempers. 
A  person  but,  moderaiely  acquainied  would  tie 
able  to  know  that  Belshazzar  was  (juiet,  and  that 
St.  Giles  was  "  queer."  The  mares  lo  be  selected, 
should  be  well  bred,  of  bay  or  brown  color  and  a 
few  grays.  They  should  have  lonir  heads,  wide 
between  the  ej'es,  and  jaws  vvell  displayed,  with 
clear  placed  eyes,  and  open  foreheads,  wiih  poin- 
ted, well  set  ears,  and  fine  muzzles  and  nusinis; 
necks  ei'moderate  length  and  muscular,  with  large 
detached  windpipes;  having  quarters  belbre  and 
behind  with  plenty  of  muscle;  large  bodies  with 
large  ribs,  and  the  short  ribs  close  to  the  hips; 
standing  even  and  rather  wide  on  legs  abounding 
in  bone  and  sinew,  and  terminated  by  tough  black 
hoofs.  A  white  pastern  and  hoof  is  about  as 
liable  to  disease  as  those  of  black  or  dark  chesnut 
color.  The  stallions  should  be  of  similar  shape, 
but  more  coarseness  is  tolerable  in  them,  particu- 
larly about  the  neck.  The  mares  above  described 
of  15  1-2  hands  high  or  upwards  should  be  put 
to  the  Barb  and  Turk;  those  under,  lo  the  Cleave- 
land  bay.  Those  three  crosses  in  the  general 
would  produce  slock  of  sufficient  size.  The  best 
of  the  colts  should  be  kept  lor  stallions.  When  a 
filly  was  deficient  in  size  she  should  be  put  to  the 
dray  horse.  The  crossing  and  the  result  of  each 
cross  should  be  regularly  recorded.  If  of  very  de- 
fective (iirm  she  should  not  be  permitied  to  breed, 
or  be  put  to  a  jack.  If  the  mule  inherited  the  de- 
fect, it  would  not  be  perpetuated.  And  all  the 
blind  fillies,  and  those  havini^deliiciive  eves,  should 
be  put  to  a  jack,  lijr  a  band  mule  would  be  a 
curiosity.  A  colt  thus  bred  might  be  kept  as  a 
coverer  at  about  ^10  the  price  of  the  season  of 
one  mare.    And  where  the  blood  had  been  diluted 


be  given   him   regularly,  and   his    powers  t^huuld 
never  be  overtaxed.    The  loals,  lur  ilie  best,  shuuld 
be  dropped  when  tiie  grasses  are  jjleniy  to  increase 
the  flow  of  milk,  or,  i/'the  mares  aie  to  be  vvoiked 
alier  li)aling,  generous  iood  should  be  uiven  ihern 
in  sufficient  (juantilies.     '1  he  young  uiil  learn  to 
eat  at  three  or  lour  months  old,  and  may  l»e  wean- 
ed at  five  or  six.     They  should  be  sbeliered  from 
the  inclemencies  of  winter,  and  led  to  keep  them 
straight  and  growing,  without  being  Ibrced  to  pre- 
cocious maturity,  as  is  done  in  England,  in  the 
racing  studs.   The  object  of  the  fHciiig  system  is  lo 
aliain  size  and  strength  to  enable  them  lo  coo:eiid 
in  "iheirS  year  old    Ibrm"'  li)r  the   high   prizes, 
Tiie  Derby,  the  Oaks  and  Si.  Leger  slakes  have 
attraciions  lor  breeders  and  sportsmen  ;  and  are 
annually  won,  not  always  by  the  besi  colls  and 
fillies,  but  are  annually  the  means  of  deeiroyini;, 
or  greatly  impairing  the  value  of  many  good  ones. 
Nature  would  indicate  that  a  horse  should  have 
attained  lull  age  belbre  he  is  put  lo  his  utmost  ex- 
ertions.    Foals  should  be  genlled  immediately  af- 
ter their  birth,  and  they  rarely,  perhaps  never  Ibr- 
get  it.     Yearlings  also  shouid   be  kept  growing 
uniformly  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  at  2  yeara 
old  should  be  halier  broke,  and  used  moderately 
at  three,  increased  in  work  at  4  ;  and  a  filly  at  6, 
will  do  ILill  work,  l»ut  a  uelding  not  before  six,  per- 
haps 7.     Very  often,   however,    they  are   broke 
down  before  they  are  aged  by  improper  manaije- 
[uent,   and   thereby  several  of  the  most   valuable 
years  ol' their  lives  are  lost  or  rendered  nearly  use- 
less. 

A  few  objections  may  be  answered  to  enable  us 
to  come  to  a  close.  It  is  said  that  the  skins  of  the 
well  breds  are  fine,  and  liable  to  chalij  and  gall. 
The  gear  should  be  made  lo  fi  ,  be  of  good  quality, 
aiu'  kept  soft  and  pliant.  It  is  objected  against 
the  breds,  that  ihey  are  bad  tempered,  and  restive, 
and  unmanageable.  The  objection  applies  not 
generally  but  to  a  part,  and  a  small  part  only. 
The  finest,  and  the  best  tempered,  and  altoselher 


by  the  blood  of  the  dr.iy,  at  S7  50  or  perhaps  ^5,    the  best  carriage  horse  1  ever  saw,  was  a  Pacolet 


which  should  be  the  minimum  price.  Am  I  asked 
why  the  expense  of  importing  a  Barb  and  Turk 
should  be  incurred?  It  is  answered,  the  Byerley 
Turk  and  the  Curwen  Bay  Barb  got  a  colt  and  filly, 
ihe  sire  and  dam  of  Partner,  one  of  the  best  horses 
ever  bred.  He,  got  Tartar,  a  capital  one.  He  got 
Herod,  the  lasting  properties  of  whose  stock  have 
probably  never  been  equalled.  He  got  HitHiflyer, 
who  had  no  parallel  in  his  day.  He  got  Sir  Peter,  a 
good  racer,  and,  as  a  stallion,  without  a  parallel  in 
his  day.  He  transmitted  his  excellence  to  Haphaz- 
ard ;  and  he  to  Philho-du-pula  ;  and  he  got  Birm- 
ingham, who,  but  for  the  inroads  made  on  his 
constituiion  liy  bad  management,  might  have 
perpetuated  the  li\raily  stoutness.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  (lone  i)y  Philip,  who  came  of  Treasurer,  a 
daujjhterof  Camillas,  "whose  stock  were  particu- 
larly neat  and  of  great  strenfrih  lor  their  size." 

Havinij  chosen  ihe  right  sort,  to  cross,  and  there- 
by brinj  on  a  nevv  variety,  the  mode  of  raising 
them  may  be  described  in  a  short  compass.  The 
mares  and   horses  should  be  in  uood  health  and 


out  of  a  Spread  Eagle.  And  as  to  the  restive,  be- 
gin with  them  young  and  learn  them  obedience 
by  times,  and  keep  them  obedient.  If  they  are 
suffered  to  run  wild  till  lour  or  five  years  old,  you 
should  expect  trouble,  unless  you  employ  a  "  whis- 
perer." i  had  a  filly  whose  sire  had  a  decidedly 
liad  temper,  and  her  dam's  sire  was  equally  vicious. 
She  was  worked  tolerably  well  at  three  years  old, 
but  was  injured  so  much  by  another  team  that 
she  was  turned  out  for  the  season,  and  the  next 
year  refused.  She  bred  me  a  filly,  sold  for  the 
saddle,  and  a  colt,  that  works  kindly,  belbre  I  sold 
her,  and  a  better  roadster  than  her  is  rarely  to  be 
seen.  I  had  two  fillies  lull  bred.  The  one  was 
pill  to  work  at  three  years  old  and  worked  kindly. 
The  other  was  a  splcnditi  creature,  ihat  I  used 
under  ihe  saddle  ;  but  on  one  occasion  and  with- 
out requiring  her  work,  but  rather  to  see  whether 
she  would  work,  I  put  her  to  the  ploufirh.  As  she 
did  not  like  it.  and  iearingshe  might  i)e  injured,  1 
ordered  her  to  be  stopped.  I  have  latterly  worked  a 
ijll  bred  of  the  same  liimily;  and  another  ihorough- 


condition,  when  put  together.  ,During  the  period  bred  in  the  wagon,  merely  to  see  that  they  would 
of  gestation  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  (esnale  [  work,  and  they  are  now  both  valuable  brood  mares, 
should  be  moderate, and  as  she  approaches  the  time  j  the  thorough-bred  a  pplendid  mare,  and  has  a 
ofdelivery,  the  work  phouid  be  suspended  and  her  >  splendid  fillv.  Wm.  Williams. 
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AGRICULTURAL     AND     RURAL     ECONOMY     OF  ; 
FRANCE.  j 

I 
Extracts  from  BirkbecU's  Tour.  j 

"  In  every  part  of  France  woraeri  employ  them- 
eelves  in  offices  which  are  deeiaed  with  us  unsuit- 
able to  the  sex.  Here  tiiere  is  no  se.xual  distinc- 
tion of  employment:  the  women  undertake  any 
task  they  are  able  to  perform,  without  much  no- 
tion of  fitness  or  unfitness.  Tins  applies  to  all 
classes.  The  lady  of  one  of  the  principal  clothiers 
at  Louviers,  conducted  us  over  the  works  ;  gave 
us  patterns  of  the  best  cloths;  ordered  the  machi- 
nery to  be  set  in  motion  for  our  gratification,  and 
was  evidently  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the 
whole  detail  of  the  business.  Just  so,  near  Rouen, 
the  wile  of  the  largest  farmer  in  that  quarter,  con- 
ducted me  to  the  barns  and  stables  ;  showed  me 
the  various  implements,  and  explained  their  use  ; 
took  me  into  the  fields,  and  described  the  mode  of 
husbandry,  which,  she  perli^ctly  understood  ;  ex- 
|)atiated  on  the  excellence  of  their  I'allows  ;  point- 
ed out  the  best  sheep  in  the  flock,  and  gave  me  a 
detail  of  their  management  in  buying  their  wether 
lambs  and  fattening  their  wethers.  This  was  on 
a  farm  of  about  400  acres.  In  every  shop  and 
warehouse  you  see  similar  activity  in  the  females. 
At  the  royal  porcelain  manuliiclory  at  Sevres,  a 
woman  was  called  to  receive  payment  for  the  arti- 
cles we  purchased.  In  the  Halle  de  Bled,  at  Pa- 
ris, women,  in  liieirli'tle  counting  houses,  are  per- 
forming the  office  of  factors,  in  the  sale  of  grain 
and  flour.  In  every  depariment  they  occupy  an 
important  station,  from  oneextren)ily  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  ovher. 

"  In  many  cases,  where  women  are  employed 
in  the  more  laborious  occupations,  the  real  cause 
ie  directly  opposite  to  the  apparent.  You  see 
them,  in  the  south,  thrashing  with  the  men  un- 
der a  burning  sun;  it  is  a  family  party  thrashing 
out  the  crop  of  their  own  freehold.  A  woman  is 
holding  plough  ;  the  plough,  the  horses,  the  land 
is  her's,  or  (as  we  have  it)  her  husband's  ;  who  is 
probably  sovvins  the  wheat  which  she  is  turning 
in.  You  are  shocked  on  seeing  a  fine  young  wo- 
man loading  a  dung  cart ;  it  belongs  to  her  lather, 
who  is  manuring  his  own  field,  fur  their  common 
support.  In  these  instances  the  toil  of  the  wo- 
man denotes  wealth  rather  than  want;  though 
the  latter  is  the  motive  to  which  a  superficial  ob- 
server would  refer  it."' 

*  *  *  *  '<  From  Dieppe  to  this  place, 
[Montpelier,]  we  have  seen  scarcely  a  working 
animal  whose  condition  was  not  excellent.  Oxen, 
horses,  and  now  mules  and  asses,  fat  and  well 
looking,  but  not  pampered.  This  looks  like  pros- 
perity. And  when  I  add  that  we  have  not  seen, 
among  the  laboring  people,  one  such  famished, 
worn  out,  wretched  object,  as  may  be  met  with  in 
every  parish  of  England,  I  had  almost  said  on 
every  larm  ;  this,  in  a  country  so  populous,  so  en- 
tirely agricultural,  denotes  real  prosperity.  Again, 
fi'onr>  Dieppe  to  this  place,  I  could  not  easily  point 
out  an  acre  of  waste,  a  spot  of  land  thai  is  not  in- 
dustriously cultivated,  though  not  always  well, 
according  to  our  notions.  France,  so  peopled,  so 
cultivated,  moderately  taxed,  without  paper  mo- 
ney, without  tithes,  without  poor  rates,  almost 
without  poor,  with  excellent  roads  in  every  di- 
rection;  and  overflowing  with  corn;  wine  gnd  oil. 


must  be,  and  really  is,  a  rich  country.     Yet  there 
are  few  rich  individuals. 

"  In  the  agricultuie  of  France  there  is  a  great 
sameness.  The  arable  land,  which  cornfirises  al- 
most the  whole  surliice  of  the  country,  the  vine- 
yards, and  a  lijw  tracts  of  mountain  excepted, 
may  be  divided  into  five  classes,  according  to  its 
li^rtiiiiy,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
The  first  bears  a  crop  every  year,  as  in  Auvergne, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Toulouse,  in  some  pat  ts  of 
Normandy,  &c.  This  description  is  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  on  a  principle  well  adapted  to  soil  and 
circumstances.  The  second  somewhat  inlerior  in 
quality,  but  good  land,  is  also  judiciously  cultiva- 
ted, with  the  intervention  of  a  liillow  once  in  six 
years;  as  about  Dieppe  and  Kouen.  The  third, 
land  of  middling  quality,  which  embraces  a  very 
large  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  managed  on  the  old 
plan  of  fallow,  wheat,  oats.  The  fourth,  poor 
land,  which  also  covers  a  large  space,  is  lallow 
and  wheat  alternately.  The  fifth,  land  still  poorer, 
is  cultivated  in  the  round  of  li\llow,  rye,  rest  with- 
out grass  seeds. 

"  The  first  and  second  classes  include  what 
there  is  of  variety  and  spirit  in  French  husbandry. 
In  the  south,  Indian  corn  alternating  with  wheat 
exhibits  management  as  good  as  the  beans  and 
wheat  of  the  best  English  farmer:  and  the  varied' 
routine,  observable  in  the  north,  aflbrds  many 
proofs  of  a  spirited  and  judicious  culture.  It  is- 
the  thiee  last  which  betray  its  weakness.  If  they 
comprise  half  the  cultivated  surface,  which  I  bfe- 
lieve  is  not  overrating  their  extent,  halt  of  that 
portion  being  iallow,  it  appears  that  one-lburth  of 
the  whole  country  is  lying  in  a  state  entirely  un- 
productive, a  ftiw  weeds,  mostly  ihisties,  excepted. 
A  very  lew  half-starved  sheep  are  kept  to  pick 
over  the  constantly  recurring  barren  fallows,  ofters 
accompanied  by  three  or  four  long-legged  hogs. 
On  the  borders  and  out  of  the  way  corners,  you 
may  see  a  cow  or  two  with  an  attendant.  But 
there  appears  so  little  lor  any  of  these  animals  to 
eat,  thai  you  wonder  how  even  they  are  support- 
ed. The  prairies  artijicielles  (the  artificial  grasses 
as  we  less  properly  call  them)  of  which  so  much 
is  said  by  the  amateurs,  are  like  specks  of  green 
on.  a  desert.  Clover  and  lucern  are  cultivated 
with  great  success,  on  the  two  first  classes  of  land  ; 
but  very  rarely  indeed  on  the  others.  Thus  there 
is  probably  as  much  really  waste  land  in  France 
as  in  England,  and  it  is  of  an  expensive  kind; 
whereas  our  wastes  support  much  more  stock  than 
theirs,  without  any  expense  whatever.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  would  be  vain  for  the  French  to 
increase  their  flocks,  because  they  have  already  as 
much  mutton  as  they  consume;  and  there  would 
be  no  market  for  more.  This  sort  of  argument 
would  hold  equally  against  every  other  improve- 
ment. The  price  of  mutton  is  fully  in  proportion 
to  that  of  grain.  Mutton  is  5d.  per  lib.,  wheat  5s. 
per  bushel.  With  us,  mutton  is  lOd.  per  lib.,  and 
wheat  10s.  per  bushel.  Cheese  and  butter  rather 
exceed  in  price  this  proportion  ;  beef  is  about  the 
same.  Thus  it  appears  that  stock  pays  as  well 
in  France  as  in  England.  The  French  sheep 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  long  legs,  thin  car- 
cases and  coarse  wool.  The  same  characteristics 
prevail  from  north  to  south,  except  that  in  the 
north  they  are  larger,  stouter  and  bear  finer 
fleeces;  in  fact^  they  are  better  treated  than  in  the 
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south.  The  best  flocks  we  saw  in  flie  country 
were  here  and  there  one  of  the  Spanish  breed, 
which  we  took  care  to  visit  when  we  heard  o(' 
them.  We  were  anxious  to  oblain  information 
respecting  ihe  Merinos  of  France,  lor  whicli 
Buonaparte  has  done  so  much;  as  we  had  been 
taught,  by  the  knowing  on  our  side  of  the  water. 
The  history  of  our  proceedings  in  this  business  is 
just  a  counterpart  oi'  theirs.  In  1786  Louis  XVI. 
established  a  tlock  at  Rambouiiiet ;  the  produce 
was  at  first  given  away,  or  thrown  away,  exactly 
as  was  the  case  in  England.  Here  ends  the  first 
chapter.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  public  sale  ; 
and  the  hiirher  the  prices,  the  more  eager  the  pur- 
chasers. This  hitrh-priced  slock  was  well  attend- 
ed to,  and  succeeded  accordingly.  Fine  wool  was 
produced  and  oflered  lo  the  manufacturers,  who 
did  not  meet  the  wishes  and  expectations,  proba- 
bly unreasonably  ones,  ol'  the  growers.  'FJiis  is 
the  second  chapter  of  their  history  ;  precisely  like 
ourown,  but  unfortunately  for  the  French  sheep- 
masters,  it  proved  of  much  longer  duration.  The 
revolution  came  on,  during  which  manufactures 
suffered,  and  the  ivool  still  lay  upon  hand.  At 
length,  in  an  evil  hour,  Buonaparte  (whose  am- 
bition branched  out  in  every  possible  shape)  re- 
solved to  cover  France  with  fine  woolled  flocks, 
and  published  his  liimous  decree  of  the  Sih  of 
March  ISll.  This  gave  the  final  blow  to  the 
Merinos.  As  soon  as  it  appeared,  all  sales  of 
siieep  ceased  ;  and  even  agreements,  which  had 
been  previously  made,  were  set  aside.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  the.  breed  has  been  de- 
<'liningin  France.  An  eflTori  is  now  making  in  its 
favor,  by  the  law  which  has  just  passed,  allow- 
ing the  exportation  of  wool  and  rams." 


MODE  OF  PREPARING  LAND  FOR  RUTA  BAGA. 
YIELD    OF    THREE    ACRES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers  Register. 

3Iiddletnwii,  Mommmth  co.,  A^.  J.,  ? 
November  I2th,  1S39.  3 

Dear  Sir — In  your  October  No.,  there  is  an 
article  on  the  culture  and  cost  of  three  acres  of 
ruta  baga.  copied  li"om  the  Monthly  Visitor,  pub- 
lished in  New  Hampshire,  which  I  read  with  con- 
siderable interest  as  I  do  all  other  communications 
having  relerence  to  the  progress  of  root  culture, 
that  important  auxiliary  lo  successful  farming. 
In  fact,  the  writer  is  perfectly  convinced  from  ma- 
ny years  experience  and  observation,  that  no  plan 
or  syptein  of  agriculture  can  be  complete  without 
roots  forming  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  rota- 
tion ;  and  the  time  will  come,  though  now  appa- 
rently distant,  when  not  only  Virginia,  but  all  the 
eastern  states  will  be  independant  of  the  western 
country  for  their  supply  of  beef  cattle.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  the  American  farmers,  who 
are  so  sensibly  alive  to  every  principle  of  self- 
interest,  may  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
cultivation,  and  proper  and  economical  use  of  this 
invaluable  root,  much  sooner  than  many  people 
expect,  who  have  made  the  subject  a  part  of  their 
study.  Independantly,  however,  of  the  farmers 
individually  comprehending  this  matter,  it  is  es- 
sential also,  that  the  laborers  should  understand, 
and  by  practice,  properly  and  directly  at  the  first, 
become  expert  with  the  hoe,  and  in  singling  out 
the  young  plants  without  even  for  a  moment 
thinking  of  touching  them   with    their    fingers, 


however  close  they  may  be  in  the  row.  In  enter- 
ing into  a  consideration  of  the  expense  stated  to 
have  been  incurred  (130  days  at  a  cost  of  $98,") 
in  the  culture  of  three  acres  of  turnips,  I  must 
confess  that  I  never  was  so  much  at  fault  in  my 
life,  in  being  unable  to  comprehend  how  it  was 
possible  so  large  an  outlay  of  labor  could  have  been 
devoted  to  that  object.  It  is  presumed  that  in 
New  Hampshire,  hoes  have  not,  as  yet,  found  their 
way,  but  that  the  good  fiirmers  there  proceed  on 
the  principle  that  "fingers  were  made  before 
forks,''  and  have  used  them  where  the  hoe,  plough 
or  drill  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  made  use 
of.  Besides,  something  is  said  about  making  out 
the  land  in  squares,  and  shaking  over  each  inter- 
section, seeds  contained  in  a  box,  2  or  3  in  a  place, 
transplanting  where  they  failed  to  come  up,  &c., 
altoGether  a  bundle  of  absurdities  and  perfectly 
contemptible,  were  it  not  that  this  was  the  first 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  New  Hampshire  farmer, 
to  raise  a  crop,  (in  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
eminently  successful,)  of  the  root  of  all  roots,  not- 
withstanding President  Muse's  famous  recorded 
declaration  that  they  are  "utterly  worthless,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  fibrous  matter,  a  simple  hydrate  of 
wood.''''  Oh !  what  a  sentiment  for  the  president 
of  an  agricultural  society  to  deliver  1  To  be  char- 
itable, however,  it  is  inferred  that  he  never  saw  a 
crop  of  turnips  which  had  been  sown  in  proper 
season.  From  this  digression  I  will  proceed  to 
say,  that  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  than  half 
a  crop  of  any  root  obtained  by  dibbling,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing  droppiuii  seeds  here  and  there  ; 
and  early  observed  that  the  principle  was  wrong, 
and  the  practice  productive  of  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment of  a  very  grevious  nature.  Whoever 
is  parsimonious  in  seed,  particularly  turnip  seed, 
or  beets  for  field  crops,  will  reap  his  just  reward. 
One  pound  of  the  former,  and  four  of  the  latter, 
is  the  proper  quantity  which  the  drill  in  use  on  this 
farm  will  distribute  with  the  utmost  precision,  the 
plants  standing  in  the  row,  en  an  average,  lialf  an 
inch  from  each  other.  But  why  have  them  so 
thick?  That  is  a  question  which  has  been  put  to 
me  a  hundred  times.  The  answer  has  invariably 
been  :  You  cannot  obtain  a  full  plant  in  their 
proper  places,  except  there  are  a  superabundance 
of  them  to  enable  you  to  make  a  proper  selection 
when  they  are  hoed  to  their  proper  distance.  But, 
there  is  yet,  another  argument  in  favor  of  thick 
sowing.  An  attentive  observer  of  the  turnif> 
crop  will  remark  a  vast  disparity  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plants  as  retrards  strength,  and 
of'  their  fitness  to  remain,  four  days  after  they  are 
up.  How  can  tliis  circumstance  be  accounted  for. 
Certainly  not,  that  some  seeds  are  more  favorably 
situated  than  others,  as  respects  germination,  &c., 
lor  it  is  found  that  plants  in  close  affinity,  present 
the  same  striking  contrast,  and  may  be  noticed 
every  where  along  the  rows.  Is  ii  constitutional 
in  seeds,  as  in  animals  to  produce  weak  and  strong 
of  their  kind  1  The  writer  has  long  thought  so, 
from  the  result  of  several  experiments  he  has 
made  with  diflierent  seeds,  particidarly  the  turnip, 
and  uniformly  arriving  at  the  same  conclusions, 
that  one-fijurth  are  unfit  to  be  retained  to  stand  for 
a  crop.  Hence,  the  importance  of  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  seed.  Should  the  fbiegoinir  reasoning  on 
this  peculiar  character  of  seeds  be  deemed  by  you 
of  any  iniportance,  a  further  elucidation  from  so 
competent  a  source,  would  be  interesting  and  use- 
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fu!.  In  harvesting  a  crop  of  turnips,  that  plan  is  ' 
best  which  admits  of  the  least  handling,  the  ope- 
rator taking  hold  of  them  with  the  lel'i  hand  and 
wiih  a  strong  knile  in  the  other,  trim  o(t'  the 
fibrous  roots,  and  top  them  while  yet  in  his  liand, 
throwing  them  inio  ihe  furrow,  placiuii  throe  or 
J'oiir  rows  together,  lor  the  greater  convenience  of 
lo;idiiig.  It  is  deemed  advisable  to  top  and  tail  no 
more  than  can  be  secured  the  same  day,  choosing 
dry  windy  weather  lor  Ihe  business.  To  keep 
them  through  the  winter,  the  plan  adopted  on  this 
farm  is  the  same  as  the  one  practiced  by  the 
New  Hampshire  farmer,  and  is  the  very  best  that 
can  possibly  be  devised. 

In  leeding  turnips,  my  space  will  only  admit  ol 
my  statiair  generall}'  that  all  animals  except 
calves  preler  them  in  ihcir  whole  state.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  precaution,  the  small  ones  ought  to  be  re- 
served lor  the  hogs,  or  cut  up  lor  the  calves  and 
yearlings,  excepting  there  is  kept  on  the  farm  an 
implement  for  (iislodging  potatoes  or  turnips  from 
the  throats  of  animals.  It  is  labor  misapplied,  to 
cut  or  mangle  roots  in  any  form.  What  a  busi- 
ness it  would  be  to  pass  through  a  vegetable  cut- 
ter the  daily  allowance  of  a  thousand  sheep  and 
fifty  bullocks  !  Animals  eat  them  as  we  do  ap- 
ples, bite  off  bit  by  bit,  with  exquisite  relish.  What, 
not  slice  them  a  little  for  the  poor  little  sheep? 
No!  Positively  injurious  to  do  so.  Neither  lor  the 
hogs,  no  matter  the  size,  the  larger  the  better. 
Twenty  hogs  are  generally  wintered  on  this  farm 
exclusively  on  this  root,  with  a  daily  allowance,  as 
near  as  can  be  guessed,  of  10  lbs.  each,  increasing 
to  12  as  spring  advances.  No  corn  or  grain  of 
any  description  is  given. 

The  preceedinff  remarks  are  hastily  thrown  to- 
gether lor  the  benefit  ol'  those  whom  they  may 
inieresf,  but  more  particularly  for  the  perusal  of 
Virgitua  farmers,  and  (or  the  au'hor  of  the  com- 
munication which  has  drawn  them  out. 

In  conclusion,  a  brief  statement  is  given  of  the 

PN'penses  incurred   by  the  writer   the  present  spa- 

eon,  in  cnhivutinj  three  acres  of  Swede  lundps, 

and  presuming  2100  bushels  to  be  the  produce,  a 

comparative  staienient  may  ihen  be  found. 

Dr. 

Interest  on  land,  $100  per  acre      -      $18  00 

Twice  ploughing  three  acres         -  6  00 

Harrowing  do.  -         -  1  00 

Seed 2  00 

Ridging,  two  furrows  thrown  to- 
gether, the  tops  of  ridges  three 
(eet  apart,  one  day    -     "  -         -  I  00 

Drilling  the  seed,  and  rollinfj  with  a 
light  roller  takin<i  two  rows,  one 
day  --■-.-  1  00 

When  the  plants  have  six  leaves, 
ploughed  from  the  ridge  a  light 
furrow  each  side,  going  as  near 
as  possible  with  a  one  horse 
plough,  one  day        -         -         -  1  00 

Setting  out  the  |ilants  to  10  and  12 
inches  apart  ;  this  operation  must 
not  be  delayed  five  days    -         -  5  00 

Hoeing  tops  of  the  ridges  effectually 
at  the  same  time,  then  return  the 
fiirrow  each  side  carefully;  and 
presuming  the  work  well  done, 
there  will  be  no  weed  alive        -  1  00 


Brought  over        $36  00 

In  three  weeks,  governed  by  the 
condition  of  the  land,  run  the  cul- 
tivators one  bout  through  the  in- 
tervals    -----  50 

Then  with  the  hand  hoe,  go  over 
again,  cutting  out  here  and  there 
weeds  that  have  escaped  former 
hoeings    -----  50 

In  a  few  days  plough  out  Ihe  mid- 
dles, which  will  close  the  account 
for  cultivation,  one  day       -         -  1  OO 

If  any  more  work  is  requisite,  pass 
the  cultivator  through  the  inter- 
vals. The  harvesting  of  a  crop 
of  2100  bushels,  would  occupy  4 
men  and  2  teams  3  days,  say  $1 
each,  board  and  wages      -         -         12  00 


Cr.  850  00 

2100  bushels  turnips  al  10  cents, 

all  they  are  worth  lor  feeding    $210 

Profit  160  00 


$210  00 


Cost  of  production  in  New  Hampshire,  $128, 
in  New  Jersey,  $50,  difference  $78. 

Referring  to  my  farm  journal,  for  a  series  ol 
years  the  whole  cost  of  production  has  never  ex- 
ceeded four  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel, 

William  Bowker. 


Carry  over        $36  00 


"  JOTTIKGS    down"    in    THE    SWAMPS. 

(Continued  from  page  703.) 
No.  4. 

The  wild  sicamp  lands,  and  the  lake. 

Somerset  Place,  N.  C,  Nov.  23. 

The  great  swamp  of  North  Carolina,  which  fills 
nearly  all  the  space  between  Albemarle  sound  and 
Pamlico  river,  was  at  first  called  the  "  Little 
Dismal,"  in  contra-distinction  to  the  "Great  Dis- 
mal," in  Virginia  and  the  adjacent  part  of  this  state; 
and  this  misnomer  of  the  lormer  is  still  continued, 
though  it  has  been  long  known  that  it  is  much  the 
greater  of  the  two.  Four  lakes  are  in  the  interior, 
of  which  Pungo  and  Alligator  lakes  are  nmch 
smaller  than  Scuppernong,  (which  is  8  miles 
long  and  5  miles  wide,)  and  Mattamuskeet 
much  larger,  the  latter  being  fi^om  30  to  40  miles 
in  circumference.  The  courses  of  all  the  streams, 
some  flowing  out  of  all  these  lakes,  and  the  various 
head  branches  of  the  great  swamp  rivers  Alliga- 
tor and  Pungo,  all  serve  to  show  that  the  greater 
interior  space  of  the  swamp  region  is  much  higher 
than  its  borders,  and  that  its  surface  descends  on 
every  side.  Lake  Mattamuskeet  lies  nearest  the 
sound,  and  was  most  accessible.  Much  of  the 
swamp  land  on  its  margin  has  long  been  drained 
and  cultivated,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 
With  this  and  a  i'ew  other  exceptions,  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  great  region  still  remains  in  its  natu- 
ral state,  and  very  little  of  it  has  been  explored,  so 
as  to  be  well  known,  even  by  bear  hunters,  and 
much  less  by  any  other  persons. 

Pungo  Lake  lies  within  two  miles  of  this,  and 
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the  works  for  draining  that  lake  by  the  government 
of  North  Carolina  are  now  in  the  course  of  exe- 
cution. I  should  be  very  glad  to  visit  that  work  ; 
but  though  so  near  to  this  place,  it  is  totally  inac- 
cessible nt  this  season  ;  and  could  not  be  reached 
directly,  even  in  the  dryer  time  ol  summer,  with- 
out cutting  a  path  through  much  of  the  impervious 
tl)i<-ket. 

In  ihe  language  of  the  residents,  the  lands  of 
this  great  region  are  distinguished  by  diH'erent 
names,  representing  different  qualities  orcnnditions 
of  swamp.  The  first  is  swamp  land,  which  term 
is  not  commonly  used,  as  by  me,  lor  the  whole 
morass,  but  is  confined  to  the  kind  covered  by 
larire  forest  growth,  of  which  cypress  and  black 
^um  trees  are  the  most  nut!>erous.  This  is  the 
dryer  part  of  the  general  swamp,  and  it  is  some- 
times so  clear  of  under-growth  that  there  would 
bo  no  great  difficulty  in  walking  over  such  land,  but 
for  its  wet  and  miry  soil.  Juniper  swamp,  is  al- 
together different  from  what  is  usually  meant  when 
"  swamp  "  simply  is  spoken  of^  But  though 
abundant  in  oiher  parts,  I  have  met  with  no  juni- 
per lands  in  my  limited  view  of  the  great  swamp. 
This  kind  is  merely  rotted  vegetable  matter,  and 
having  no  chanae  or  difference  of  subsoil,  to  any 
known  depth.  This  is  the  most  usual  kind  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp  in  Virgmia,  and  was  described 
fully  m  my  observations  thereon,  published  in  a 
former  volume.  (Far.  K'ig.  vol.  iv,  p.  513.) 

Savanna  land  is  the  name  given  to  another  very 
large  proportion,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  larger 
part  of  the  interior  or  highest  part  of  the  whole 
region.  Still,  relatively  '.o  the  nearest  swamp,  or 
Ibrest-covered  land,  the  savanna  has  the  lower 
level,  as  it  is  more  generally  and  deeply  covered 
in  water.  The  savanna  has  no  trees,  except  a 
few  scattering  and  stinted  and  ragued  pines.  The 
under-growth  is  of  evergreen  bushes,  as  laurels, 
bays,  &c.,  vines  of  various  kinds,  and  in  some 
places  is  exclusively  of  reeds.  None  of  these 
usually  rise  higher  than  about  10  or  12  feet.  But 
the  growth  is  so  dense  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  penetrate  it,  without  the  previous  slow  and  la- 
borious process  of  cutting  a  passage  through. 
The  savanna  which  lies  across  the  lake  from  So- 
merset Place  extends  to  Mattamuskeet,  and  per- 
haps farther  in  other  directions.  The  lower  part 
of  Mr.  Collins'  land,  which  has  long  been  under 
forest  growth,  is  remembered  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  lo 
have  been  savanna  many  years  ago.  The 
change  has  probably  been  induced  by  the  partial 
exclusion  ol  the  water,  ader  the  canal  began  to 
operate.  I  therefore  inler  that  savanna  differs 
from  the  other  swamp  merely  in  being  more  sub- 
ject to  water,  therefore  the  soil,  for  the  time,  is  still 
more  of  vegetable  material,  and  therefore,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  its  kind  of  growth,  more  often 
and  thoroughly  burnt  over,  when  long  droughts 
have  permitted  fires  to  spread,  and  sometimes  to 
burn  away  the  soil  itself,  as  well  as  its  growth. 

For  the  purpose  of  having  a  closer  view  of  the 
great  savanna,  as  well  as  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
excursion,  I  sailed  across  the  lake  in  Mr.  Collins' 
nice  little  pleasure  boat.  We  approached  the  edge 
within  about  60  yards,  which  was  as  near  as  the 
boat  could  keep  afloat  over  the  shoal  bottom. 
But  no  better  view  could  have  been  gained  even 
by  landing  on  the  miry  soil,  which  is  now  scarcely 
as  high  as  the  present  surface  of  the  lake,  and  of 
course  is  full  of  water,  and  often  overspread  with 


it.  But  the  wet  and  boggy  state  of  the  soil  would 
have  been  the  least  of  the  obstacles  to  further 
progress.  The  covering  thicket  seemed  so  dense 
as  to  be  impenetrable  any  where,  and  the  sight 
could  not  have  extended  through  more  than  a  few 
feet  of  distance.  If,  however,  the  observer  could 
be  elevated  above  the  low  tops  of  the  reeds  and 
shrubs,  lh(!re  appeared  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
view  for  many  miles.  The  lew  dwarfish  pine 
trees,  whether  yet  alive,  or  killed  by  fire,  served 
but  to  deform  the  otherwise  uniformly  beautiful, 
thoucjh  varied  growth. 

When  this  water  excursion  was  made,  the  sun 
was  unclouded,  and  tlie  weather,  though  cold, 
bright  and  beautiful.  The  color  of  the  lake,  as 
seen  from  the  shore  under  this  sun-light,  was  a 
deep  dark  blue.  But  when  sailing  over  it,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  water,  the  color  appeared 
to  be  dark  brown,  though  perfectly  clear  of  muddi- 
ness.  When  seen  however,  in  a  drinking  glass,  it  is 
but  very  slightly  tinted  with  the  vegetable  extract 
which  gives  the  much  darker  color  to  all  the  wa- 
ters of  the  adjacent  swamp,  as  well  as  to  other 
swamp  lakes.  This  is  therefore  considered  a 
"  while  water"  lake,  as  distinguished  from  other 
swamp  lakes.  Contrary  to  what  would  be  sup- 
posed, it  is  said  to  be  the  least  colored  when  the 
water  is  lowest  in  the  lake.  It  is  free  from  all 
taste  of  vegetable  or  other  imptegnation,  and  is  a 
delightful  drinking  water. 

I  also  visited  the  savanna  on  the  eastern  side, 
beyond  Mr.  Pettigrew's  farm,  by  walking  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake  as  far  as  possible.  The  water 
would  have  then  flovv^ed  a  few  inches  deep  over 
all  the  savanna,  but  for  low  dikes  built  along  the 
margin  to  prevent  the  water  spreading  across  the 
savanna  to  the  cultivated  back  lands  of  the  farm. 
And  it  was  evident  that  in  ihe  |)resent  state  of  the 
lake,  (which  is  not  the  highest  usual  in  winter,) 
that  Its  water,  ifunobsl  rucled,  would  spread  over  all 
this  part  of  the  unreclaimed  savanna. 

Several  persons  though  residents,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ground,  have  lost  their  way  and 
their  lives  in  the  swamp,  and  not  far  from  the  then 
boundary  of  cultivation.  Of  two  who  are  known 
thus  to  have  perished,  the  skeleton  of  one  was 
found  many  years  alter,  and  identified  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  iron  tools  which  he  had  carried  wit.h 
him.  Of  the  other  no  trace  has  ever  been  found. 
These  facts,  better  perhaps  than  any  general  de- 
scription of  mine,  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  difficulties  of  getting  through  the  thickly 
overgrown  and  treacherous  bog,  and  of  the  lost 
wanderer's  keeping  any  one  course  without  the 
guidance  of  the  sun,  or  some  other  sure  indication 
of  direction. 

The  irregular  margin  of  the  swamp  land,  shows 
that  in  storms  the  lake  has  made  inroads  and  wi- 
dened its  surface  on  every  side,  but  mostly  in  the 
directions  to  which  the  violent  winds  most  gene- 
rally blow.  Cypress  trees,  still  living,  though  for 
ages  perhaps  surrounded  by  water,  in  many 
places  stand  far  from  the  shore.  And  in  others, 
where  the  trees  have  preserved  the  soil,  little  nar- 
promontories  of  high  and  forest-covered  swamp 
jut  out  between  the  indentations  washed  out  of 
more  yielding  earth.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this 
cause  that  the  bottom  of  Ihe  lake  next  the  shore 
is  so  shallow  as  to  be  left  naked  several  hundred 
yards  in  width  in  the  lowest  state  of  the  water. 
Beyond  this,  the  depth   increases  suddenly,  and 
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the  central  and  great  body  of  water  is  from  8  to 
14  feet  in  depth.  The  heiiriit  of  the  surface  is  re- 
duced from  1  to  3  leet  by  the  summor  drought ; 
and  the  greatest  reduction  known,  below  iiigh  wa- 
ter, was  4  feet  perpendicular. 


No.  5. 
The  general  plan  of  drainage,  os  executed. 

Somerset  Place,  Nov.  23. 

About  1770,  Josiah  Collins,  the  oldest  of  that 
name,  together  with  two  other  persons  formed  a 
copartnership  under  the  name  of  the  "Lake  Com- 
pany." They  took  up  nearly  all  the  surrounding 
ewamp  land,  by  laying  their  own  patents,  or  buy- 
ing the  small  patents  of  other  persons,  in  cases 
where  the  land  had  been  previously  thus  appro- 
priated. The  only  tract  which  is  not  embraced 
in  this  extensive  property,  (which  was  more  than 
80,000  acres,)  is  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Petti- 
grew,  lying  on  the  lake  next  to  Somerset  Place. 
The  interest  of  the  two  other  members  of  the  co- 
partnership was  afterwards  bought  out  by  the  elder 
Collins  (the  grandfather  of  the  present  occupant,) 
and  the  property  has  been  divided  among  his  de- 
scendants. Somerset  Place,  the  individual  and  dis- 
tinct property  of  Josiah  Collins  esq.  is  3000  acres, 
extendinn;  from  the  lake  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
canal  into  the  lower  and  still  wild  swamp  land  in 
the  rear.  A  small  part  only  of  this  has  been  im- 
proved ;  and  the  actual  drainage  and  cultivation 
extends  on  the  lake  side  over  several  hundred  acres 
of  the  share  of  another  member  of  his  lamily. 
But  the  whole  tillage  and  management  is  as  one 
farm,  and  by  Mr.  Collins  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
of  his  separate  property,  but  of  the  cultivated  land 
that  will  be  spoken  of  as  his  farm.  This  expla- 
nation is  perhaps  uncalled  for;  but  it  is  made  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  mistake  or  erroneous 
Btatement  on  this  head. 

The  great  work  of  draining  on  this  and  the  ad- 
joining and  similarly  situated  estate  (Mr.  Petti- 
grew's,)  and  the  great  value  thereby  created,  are 
matters  of  general  notoriety ;  and  long  since  1  had 
heard  of  the  work  through  verbal  report,  and,  as 
I  now  find,  very  incorrect  report.  It  had  been 
supposed  by  me,  from  such  accounts,  that  the  object 
and  effect  of  the  great  canal  was  to  lower  the  le- 
vel of  the  water  of  the  lake  very  considerably,  and 
thus  to  leave  higher  the  swamp  land  around. 
This  is  indeed  the  general  plan  proposed  by  the 
report  of  the  former  ensjineer  of  the  stale,  Mr. 
Shaw,  for  draining  the  public  swamp  lands  around 
other  lakes,  and  which  plan,  it  is  said,  is  now  in 
the  course  of  execution,  by  digginsj  a  canal  to 
draw  off  the  waters  of  Lake  Pungo.'  This  sup- 
position was  entirely  wrong  Whatever  miijhi 
have  been  the  opinions  anil  secondary  objects  of 
the  first  proprietors,  (the  Lake  Company,)  the 
great  and  primary  purposes  of  their  main  canal, 
(as  are  its  main  effects,)  were,  first,  to  provide  a 
good  navigable  outlet  from  the  lands  designed  to 
be  drained,  without  which  the  future  products 
would  be  valueless,  because  they  could  not  possi- 
bly be  sent  to  market ;  secondly,  to  bring  into  ex- 
tensive use,  for  propelling  machinery,  a  water 
power  of  any  desirable  amount :  and  thirdly,  that 
the  qanal  should  serve  as  the  final  and  general 


receiver  of  all  the  water  collected  by  the  numerous 
smaller  drains,  which  are  made  to  draw  from  every 
acre  of  the  estate.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  last 
important  and  indispensable  o|)eration,  of  being 
the  general  receiver  of  the  drained  water,  could 
not  have  been  eliecled,  except  by  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  great  canal  being  lower  than  all 
the  swamp  land  to  be  drained  on  its  borders,  and 
than  all  the  smaller  drains  leading  to  the  canal. 
But  to  have  the  water  of  the  canal  thus  lower,  (as 
it  now  is,)  can  only  be  done  by  commandinir,  reg- 
ulating, and  limitino:,  the,  rate  of  supply  from  the 
lakes.  For  if  sufieied  to  flow  unrestrained,  though 
the  highest  part  of  the  canal  is  but  20  fiiet  wide 
and  4H3et  deep,  the  flood  which  would  [)ass  through 
would  cover  permanently  and  deeply  nearly  all  the 
area  of  swamp  designed  to  be  drained.  The  usual 
height  of  the  lake  water  has  not  been  lowered  but 
very  slightly  by  the  vast  and  continual  draught 
made  by  the  canal ;  and  the  land-holders,  so  far 
from  desiring  to  lower  it  very  considerably,  would 
wish  by  all  means  to  avoid  that  result.  Even  if 
drainage  were  the  sole  object,  and  to  be  attained 
without  regard  to  expense — and  if,  with  that  view, 
the  canal  had  been  made  twice  as  deep  as  this  and 
three  times  as  wide — though  such  a  channel  might 
have  discharged  ten  times  as  much  water,  it  would 
have  been  insuflicient  always  to  keep  down  the  level 
of  the  waters  to  the  reduced  and  usual  heiiiht ;  and 
it;  by  its  actual  operation,  the  canal  had  left  free  from 
water,  and  dry  enou<fh  li^r  tillage,  a  narrow  border 
of  some  of  the  liighest  land,  it  would  also,  by 
throwing  an  enoimous,  variable,  and  therefore  to- 
tally uncontrollable  flood,  cover  ten  times  as  much 
land  lying  on  a  lower  level,  but  equally  capable  of 
being  drained  by  proper  measures.  'I'he  impro- 
priety and  danger  and  enormous  expensiveness  of 
this  mode  of  drainage  will  be  evident  to  any  un- 
prejudiced and  careful  observer. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  central  parts 
of  the  great  swamp  region  are  the  hifjhest  parts  ; 
and  much  higher  than  the  lands,  whether  swampy 
or  firm,  that  lie  nearer  to  the  outlets  of  the  swamp 
waters  by  streams  and  rivers.  This  and  other 
lakes  are  in  the  central  parts  of  the  great  swamp, 
and  their  waters  are  sometimes  as  high  as  the  high- 
est parts  of  the  adjacent  swamp.  Sometimes  in  the 
dryest  seasons  the  level  of  the  water  of  this  lake 
has  been  lowered  4  leet;  but  the  usual  height  is  ge- 
nerally restored  by  the  next  rainy  spell ;  and  some- 
times with  so  much  excess,  that  the  overpouring 
flood  spreads  over  the  outer  swamp  lands,  several 
feet  deep,  before  it  is  discharged  into  the  rivers. 
Such  are  supposed  to  be  the  general  liicts,  as 
merely  interred  however  in  part.  But  these  I  novv 
leave,  to  state  what  I  have  examined  in  regard  to 
.>ir.  Collins'  drained  lantl,  of  which  the  compara- 
tive levels  and  other  circumstances  are  known  with 
certainty. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  now,  (though  not  at 
the  highest  mark,)  as  usually,  except  in  dry  sea- 
sons, within  a  foot  of  the  highest,  and  is  overflow- 
ing the  lower  parts  of  its  natural  brim,  or  margin  ; 
and  would  even  now  flovv  over  the  highest  pans  of 
the  cultivated  fields,  but  lor  the  low  dike  which 
has  been  constructed  along  the  lake  side,  and 
which  is  One  of  the  permanent  roads.  From  this 
more  elevated  margin  of  nearly  two  miles  in 
length,  the  surface  ot"  the  land,  (now  all  dry,)  is 
naturally  an  inclined  plane,  with  a  very  uniform 
rate  of  depression  to  the  side  of  the  estate  most 
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distant  from  the  lake.  The  rate  of  declination  of 
the  surface,  as  shown  by  the  canal,  is  much  most 
rapid  nearest  the  lake  ;  and  is  equal  to  6  leet  per- 
pendicular in  the  first  quarier  ol  a  mile.  Below,  it 
!S  more  jrradual ;  but  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
canal,  of  something  more  than  6  miles,  the  lall  is 
between  18  and  19  leel,  and  of  the  swamp  Jand 
alontr  side,  nearly  as  much.  It  will  be  obvious, 
from  these  circumstances,  that  W,  (lor  example)  the 
depth  of  two  leet  of  earth  only  were  cut  awa_v,  or 
removed  horizontally  from  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
that  a  broad  sheet  of  water  of  a  loot  in  depth  would 
be  poured  over  the  whole  of  the  most  elevated 
side  of  the  land,  and  pass  over  the  whole  iiirm,  (if  j 
no  artificial  obstructions  existed)  to  escape  at  the 
opposite  and  lower  side.  To  guard  against  any 
such  invasion  from  water,  the  lake-side  dike, 
though  so  little  elevated  as  to  be  scarcely  visible, 
and  seeming  as  merely  designed  tor  the  road, 
serves  as  a  secure  barrier.  This  very  regular  in- 
clination of  the  surface  of  the  land,  with  the  sup- 
ply of  water  at  the  top,  would  permit  the  easiest, 
and  the  most  abundant  as  well  as  extensive  irri- 
gation of  any  yet  effected  by  art,  if  the  aid  of  wa- 
tering should  be  desired  hereafter.  It  is  upon  this 
general  and  regular  inclination  of  the  land  that  the 
scheme  of  its  drainage  was  Ibunded,  and  on  which 
its  successful  operation  depends. 

The  digging  of  tlie  great  canal  was  the  first 
work,  and  this  was  com[)leled  about  60  years  ago, 
by  the  Lake  Company,  at  a  cost  of  !!j30,000.  Its 
course  is  perfectly  straight,  so  far  as  visible  on  the 
liirni,  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  lake 
where  it  enters,  and  its  direction  is  with  the  great- 
est descent  of  the  surface  of  the  land.  To  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  lake,  where  the  water-power 
is  used  for  the  mill  and  other  machinery,  the  level 
of  the  water  is  kept  up,  for  a  head.  To  that  point, 
the  water  is  kept  in  by  its  banks,  and  stands  at  the 
mills  6  feet  higher  than  the  cultivated  fields  on 
both  sides.  Below  the  mills,  the  water  of  the  ca- 
nal is  lower  thhn  the  adjacent  land  whenever  the 
mills  are  not  at  work,  and  the  full  (low  of  water  re- 
strained ;  but  higher  when  that  flow  is  used  or  per- 
mitted, which  is  usually  the  case,  except  at  night, 
and  in  wet  seasons  when  it  is  necessary  to  afford  a 
continual  outlet  to  the  rain  from  the  fields.  The 
canal  receives  the  water  collected  from  the  land 
by  nearly  all  the  drains,  through  three  several  and 
remote  channels  ;  of  which  the  two  on  the  higher 
levels  are  kept  shut,  by  close  flood-gates,  when  the 
mills  are  grinding  and  the  canal  receiving  its  lull 
supply  fiom  the  lake,  and  are  opened  whenever 
that  supply  is  shut  out  by  a  flood-gate  across  the 
canal,  near  its  junction  with  the  lake.  Thus  ail 
the  water  collected  by  drains  li-om  more  than  1200 
acres  of  the  arable  land  is  shut  in  usually  through 
every  day,  and  only  jiermitted  to  run  out  at  niizht  ; 
and  that  the  accumulation  in  the  lowest  ditch  is 
not  enough  to  hurt  the  arable  land,  is  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  dry  state  of  the  reclaimed  land. 
The  third  passage  into  the  main  canal  enters  so 
low  down,  that  it  is  left  open  at  all  times,  the  water 
in  the  canal  at  the  junction  being  the  lowest  where 
this  supply  enters.  There  is  also  another  place  of 
discharge  from  some  of  the  drains  most  remote 
from  the  canal,  at  the  opposite  side  through  a 
email  arm  of  Scuppernong  river,  which  originally 
was  the  only  natural  channel,  in  usual  seasons,  of 
Ihe  surplus  water  of  the  lake. 

There  are  five  main  drains,  8  feet  wide,  running 


through  the  land  parallel  to  the  canal ;  these  are 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  "  leading  ditches,"  6 
leet  wide,  and  at  distances  ol"  a  sixth  to  a  quarier 
of  a  mile  from  each  other.  The  banks  of  these 
leading  drains  are  all  thrown  on  the  side  towards 
the  descent  of  the  surface.  Of  the  "lake  side 
ditch  "  which  is  also  nearly  parallel  to  these,  the 
earth  dug  out  was  throvvn  to  the  opposite  side, 
towards  the  lake,  to  help  to  form  a  road  there. 
The  design  of  this  is  difl'erent  from  the  leading 
ditches,  it  being  to  catch  the  water  which  oozes 
under  the  road  embankment,  from  the  much  high- 
er and  adjacent  water  of  the  lake.  The  banks  of  all 
these  main  drains  and  of  the  leading  ditches  cross- 
ing them  are  lormed  into  good  and  permanent  farm 
roads ;  and  these  roads,  together  with  the  main 
road  of  the  farm,  amount  to  24  miles  in  length, 
and  of  course  there  are  as  many  miles  of  the  large 
drains.  The  rectangular  spaces  formed  by  these 
great  drains,  are  again  intersected  by  three-loot 
ditches  running  down  the  slope  of  the  land,  and 
emptying  into  the  leading  drains  below  ;  these  are 
crossed  by  small  and  shallow  "  tap  ditches  "  (such, 
as  are  elsewhere  called  "'grips,")  at  every  50  yards 
distance.  Finally,  the  entire  surface  is  ploughed 
info  ridges,  for  corn,  of  5  and  6  feet,  with  good 
waler-furrows  between.  Thus  the  water-furrows 
collect  all  surface  or  rain  water,  and  discharge  it 
into  the  shallow  tap  ditches,  which  empty  into  the 
deep  3  leet  ditches,  a-nd  these  into  the  6  leet  lead- 
ing ditches,  these  into  the  8  feet  main  drains,  and 
these  into  the  canal,  or  the  other  and  natural  out- 
let. The  tap  ditches  are  only  about  four  inches 
lovver  than  the  water-furrows,  and  do  not  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  teams  and  ploughs.  They  are 
easy  to  dig,  but  require  cleaning  out  after  every 
ploughing  of  the  field.  The  three-foot  ditches  are 
2  feet  deep,  and  the  two  larger  kinds  are  3  feet  or 
more,  and  the  canal,  4  feet.  The  water  is  so  di- 
rected that  each  large  drain  discharges  its  proper 
share.  All  these  kinds,  from  tap-ditches  to  main 
drains,  amount  to  130  miles  in  length  of  ditching, 
on  the  fiarm  of  1400  acres  drained  and  cultivated. 
The  whole  operation  of  the  drainage  seems  very 
perfect.  The  soil,  considering  the  loose  texture 
of  much  of  it,  and  its  absorbent  character,  was  sur- 
prisingly dry  ;  as  dry  indeed  as  such  soil,  and  of 
such  a  level  surface,  could  have  been  expected  to 
be,  if  Iree  from  all  higher  water. 


No.  6. 

The  soil,  and  its  former  and  present  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. 

Somerset  Place,  Nov.  2G. 
The  labors  executed  by  the  present  proprietor 
in  the  short  time  that  he  has  had  possession  (11 
years)  have  been  great,  even  lor  the  large  force 
and  capital  employed  ;  and  the  performance  hag 
been  the  more  remarkable  as  being  conducted  by 
one  who  was  very  young,  and  totally  inexpe- 
rienced. He  has  drained,  and  brought  into  culti- 
vation 500  acres  of  the  now  cultivated  arable  sur- 
face of  1400,  besidi's  other  and  perhaps  as  ardu- 
ous labors,  which  are  not  required  on  other  kinds 
of  lands.  One  of  these  was  the  clearing  up  Ihe 
dead  trees  of  much  land  drained  before  his  arrival, 
in   addition  to   that  labor  on  all  the  newer  part. 
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The  killing  of  the  trees  of  the  natural  dwamp  for- 
est, and  grubbing  and  removing  the  t-hrubs  and 
sniall  trees,  is  comparatively  but  a  light  job.  But 
until  the  last  of  the  gigantic  cypresses  so  left  yields 
to  the  wind,  and  is  prostrated,  there  is  a  yearly  re- 
curring labor  required  to  remove  the  fallen  trunks. 

The  great  size  of  the  old  cypress  trees  general- 
ly, and  of  other  trees  also,  but  more  rarely  seen,  is 
beyond  the  expectation  of  any  one  who  sees  them 
for  the  first  time.  Very  many  are  five  leet  through 
the  body  at  4  to  G  ihe\  from  the  ground,  and  would 
carry  a  diameter  of  ii^  to  4  leet  for  40  to  60  feet, 
the  lengih  of  their  trunks.  Some  cy()ress  trees  are 
much  larger  than  these  sizes.  One  in  the  field  I 
was  told  was  30  feet  in  circumference,  as  liigh  as 
the  measurement  could  be  conveniently  made. 
The  age  to  which  they  live,  and  their  durability 
after  death,  are  not  less  remarkable  than  their 
size.  Mr.  Collins  has  counted  on  the  sawed  end 
of  a  cypress  log,  more  than  800  rings  of  the  grain, 
showing  as  many  years  of  growth  ;  and  as  this 
and  others  that  he  has  coimted  were  by  no  means 
of  largest  size,  he  supposes  that  their  ordinary  and 
natural  term  of  life  must  be  1000  years  at  least. 
But  this  estimate  does  not  go  back  to  the  earliest 
existence  of  some  of  the  dead  trees,  by  many  cen- 
turies. There  has  been  at  least  one  generation  of 
cypress  trees  which  lived  and  died  here  before  the 
oldest  of"  these  now  standing  sprang  up.  Of 
this  fact  1  was  shown  several  sulBcient  prools,  of 
which  I  will  state  ihe  case  proving  the  most  an- 
cient date.  A  trunk  of  a  cypress,  long  dead,  but 
still  standing  firmly  in  the  cultivated  ground,  had 
been  found  by  measurement  to  be  33  feet  in  cir- 
cumlerence  at  3  feet  above  the  present  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  surface  probably  has  been  low- 
ered nearly  as  much  as  (i^om  the  mark  of  measur- 
ment  stated  ;  and  this  has  exposed  the  upper  parts 
of  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  also  the  before  buried 
body  of  another  prostrate  and  large  cypress,  over 
which  the  trunk  of  the  standing  tree  had  grown. 
The  visible  wood  of  Ihe  buried  tree  is  still  sound. 
These  "  ground  logs,"  as  they  are  called,  are  so 
numerous  under  the  swamp  soil,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  trunks  of  the  more  ancient  forest, 
thus  buried,  were  as  many  as  the  trees  now 
standing  above  them. 

The  whole  of  the  reclaimed  land  was,  when 
taken  into  cultivation,  of  what  is  called  "  cypress 
and  gum  swamp."  The  soil  to  the  depth  of  2|  or 
3  feet,  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  newly  reclaim- 
ed tide-swamps  of  James  river,  and  is  as  much 
formed  of  vegetable  materials.  When  new  and 
in  a  dry  state,  this  will  take  fire,  and  burn  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches  or  more.  But  open  and 
"  chafTy  "  as  is  this  vegetable  soil  when  first  cul- 
tivated, it  produces  very  heavy  crops  olVorn.  The 
subsoil  is  of  compact  blueish  clay,  which  becomes 
friable  and  fertile  soil  by  exposure;  but  for  this 
subsoil,  the  soil  could  not,  as  I  think,  be  deemed  a 
permanent  possession.  But  there  is  enough  ele- 
vation to  spare  several  feet  without  injury  in  that 
respect;  and  when  the  soil  has  rolled  away, as  it 
does  in  time,  and  allowed  deep  ploughinir  to  bring 
up  the  clay  subsoil  to  the  surface,  a  siill  better, 
and  what  I  suppose  will  be  a  permanent  soil,  is 
thereby  foriTied.  In  the  oldest  cultivated  parts,  the 
extent  of  this  loss  of  soil  and  depression  of  level, 
though  greater  there,  cannot  be  measured  or  esti- 
mated. But  in  the  land  cultivated  this  year  lor 
the  first  time,  though  drained   long  beforej  the 


mark  of  the  li)rmer  surface  can  be  fixed  by  the 
dead  trees  and  stumps  whose  roots  are  now  so  far 
naked  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  surlace  is  al- 
ready two  feet  lower  than  Ibrmerly.  Yet  the  ma- 
terial of  this  soil,  though  rotten,  is  but  little  de- 
composed ;  and  must  lose  much  more  in  bulk  be- 
Ibre  it  is  brought  to  the  state  of  fine  black  mould, 
like  the  land  which  has  been  brought  under  tillage 
toMi  years  or  more.  The  first  diiches  which  are 
(lug  in  a  new  piece  will  barely  reach  the  subsoil ; 
but  with  every  year's  cleaning  out,  a  little  more  of  it 
is  dug  up,  until  most  of  the  depih  of  the  ditch  is 
in  the  subsoil.  But  tliis  roiling  away,  which 
would  render  entirely  worihle.-s  (as  it  does  our 
tide-swam[)s  and  marshes)  any  land  which  can- 
not spare  3  fi^et  of  iis  upper  soil,  is  here  produc- 
tive of  no  greater  evil  ihan  the  necessity  of  contin- 
uing to  deepen  the  diiches,  so  as  to  keep  their  bot- 
toms as  much  below  the  subsiding  surface  as  at 
first.  This  land  will  sometimes  bring  12  barrels 
of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  olten  as  much  as  10  bar- 
rels. This  year  the  crop  is  verj'  interior,  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  the  chinch-bug,  and  Mr.  Collins 
supposes  that  it  may  not  average  more  than  5  bar- 
rels. From  the  size  of  the  stalks  I  should  have 
guessed  a  much  heavier  product.  The  largest 
crop  which  he  has  made  in  any  one  year  was  up- 
wards ol"  8000  barrels.  The  land  nearest  the  lake 
is  stirtest,  (or  seems  to  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  subsoil,)  and  is  the  most  productive  in 
wheat.  A  particular  portion  has  been  known  to 
produce  37  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Still 
however,  this  crop  has  been  so  uncertain  that  Mr. 
Collins  has  recently  abandoned  its  culture,  except 
on  a  small  scale,  lor  home  consunipiioii.  One 
important  cause  of  failure  is  the  great  growth  of 
partridge  pea.  Another  plant  which  jrrow-;  with 
remarkable  vigor  is  chick-weed,  which  I  have  not 
seen  atiundant  any  where  else.  Here,  alicr  corn, 
it  usually  covers  the  whole  surface  with  a  thick 
matted  though  low  growth,  and  being  a  vine, 
cliniis  to  aiui  runs  upon  every  thing  within  its 
reach.  It  is  now  green  and  in  full  vitror.  It 
serves  as  excellent  winter  pasturage  lor  sheep. 

In  a  small  part  of  the  land,  the  trees  had  been 
cleared  away  ai  once,  by  being  cut  down,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  slow  and  gradual  course  of  "dead- 
ing"  them,  or  killing  them  by  culling  slightly 
around,  and  then  leltiiig  them  stand  until  over- 
thrown by  the  progress  of  time  and  decay,  aided 
by  the  Ibrce  of  ihe  wind  in  storms.  The  former 
course  lias  been  found  to  be  very  objectionable, 
and  is  abandoned.  The  larsie  cypress  stumps  will 
!  remain  to  encumber  the  ground  (or  50  if  not  100 
years,  and  more  than  any  other  tree,  even  if 
equally  durable,  bei'ause  of  iheir  large  size.  All 
the  roots  of  the  cypress  strike  downward  and 
deeply,  none  running  horizontally  or  nearly  so. 
Hence,  even  after  the  surface  of  the  earth  around 
may  have  been  lowered  by  decay  a  depth  of  two 
leet,  and  of  course  as  much  of  ihe  Ibrmerly  under- 
irround  parts  of  the  cypress  exposed,  siill  the 
lowest  part  appears  to  a  stranger  to  be  not  of  root, 
but  of  trunk,  and  merely  shows  a  still  greater  en- 
largement of  the  always  broad  pedestal  to  the 
mighty  column.  Thus  there  are  hut  lew  dead 
cypresses,  or  their  stumps,  which  do  not  spread 
across  the  width  of  a  five-loot  ridge,  and  obstruct 
one  if  not  two  water- fiirrows ;  and  many  of  the 
largest  extend  across  more  than  double  that  width, 
and   of  course  are    serious   impediraente   »o   the 
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tlrainage  of  the  obstruefed'  wateri-furrovvs.  Long 
as  the  cj'press  resists  rotting,  ir,  is  a  very  brittle 
wood,  cind  is  very  easily  broken  by  storms.  Scarce- 
ly can  a  large  living  tree  be  seen  in  the  original 
forest  of  the  ewanip  of  which  the  top  has  not 
been  broken  off  by  wind,  and  replaced  by  a  snb- 
sequent  growth,  of  dilfereiu  Ibrni.  And  the  dead 
trees  left  in  the  drained  land  are  generally  soon  di.- 
vested  of  branches  and  tops,  and  reduced  to  a 
naked  trunk  ol  40  to  70  and  80  (eet  high.  This  re- 
sists the  wind  much  longer;  but  finally,  by  the 
decay  and  wcakeninj;  of  the  roots,  they  yield,  and 
the  trunk  falls.  The  roots  are  broken  in  such 
cases  not  far  below  the  surface,  and  the  blowing 
down  of  the  decayed  tree  leaves  no  deep  or  con- 
siderable hole  in  'he  earth  where  it  stood.  I  saw 
measured  one  of  the  recently  overthrown  and  bro- 
ken trunks,  which  was  72  leet  lonfj,  and  all  of  clean 
body,  below  the  lowest  branch.  This  was  5  Itjet 
through  above  the  swell  near  the  root,  or  where 
the  regular  and  very  gently  tapering  Ibrm  began. 
Another  of  less  length  of  trunk  was  6  feet  through 
the  body,  measured  as  above.  These  were  not 
selected  as  being  of  uncommon  size,  (for  very 
many  in  the  forest  are  said  to  be  much  larger,) 
but  merely  to  serve  as  standards  of  comparison. 
For  without  usin^r  f-'omc;  such  mode  of  compari- 
son, a  stranger  wouhl  be  deceived  as  to  the  gene- 
ral si/5e.  l\  one  only  of  these  great  trees  were 
Ibund  elsewhere,  its  size  would  strike  every  be- 
holder with  astonishment,  and  it  would  be  sup- 
posed greater  than  it  really  was.  But  here,  they 
are  so  numerous,  and  the  ibrest  growth  and  every 
thjng  else  is  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  that  the  eye 
has  no  accustomed  and  known  objects  by  which 
to  measure  dimensions  so  large,  and,  by  a  slight 
and  hasty  observer,  all  objects  would  be  supposed 
smaller  than  they  are. 

Rice  was  cultivated  here  by  the  Lake  Company, 
to  considerable  extent,  ancl  with  good  success. 
Rut  the  culture  was  Ibund  to  cause  so  much  sick- 
ness among  the  slaves,  that  it  was  abandoned. 
The  successive  parallel  slopes,  ditches  and  em- 
bankments, formed  by  the  "  leadingditches"  which 
run  acros-5  the  ground,  afforded  great  ficilifies  (or 
flooding  the  Innd,  and  drawing  off  the  water  when 
desired,  fi)r  rice-culture.  Subsequently,  corn  was 
the  main  crop,  and  cultivated  (or  a  long  time  suc- 
cessively on  the  same  land.  The  present  proprie- 
tor has  Ibund  the  very  long  continuation  of  this 
crop  objectionable,  and  has  commenced,  as  a  reg- 
ular course,  to  cultivate  corn  for  three  years  in  suc- 
cession— and  then  to  let  the  land  lie  out  of  tillage 
three  years,  and  be  f;razed  in  the  middle  one  of 
these  three  years.  He  is  very  careful  to  cover  up 
in  the  soil  for  manure  all  the  rank  growth  of  weeds, 
which  now  stand  7  to  8  leet  hiifh;  and  also  the 
corn-stalks,  shucks,  and  the  growth  of  grass  under- 
neath, when  corn  is  again  to  Ibllow  the  next  year. 
To  ertect  the  object,  aiid  enable  the  plough  to  cover 
so  heavy  a  growth,  it  is  first  weeded  otf  the  beds 
(5  and  6  (eet  wide)  by  broad  hoes,  and  drawn  into 
the  water-furrow,  and  then  two  lurrows  of  a  plough 
are  run  to  throw  the  slices  so  as  to  meet  on  the 
weeds.  This  is  very  roughly  and  iinperfectly  ef 
fected  ;  and  after  standing  a  while,  two  more  fur- 
rows are  cut  in  the  same  places,  iind  the  earth 
thrown  acrain  over  the  weeds,  and  then  the  balance 
of  the  old  ridges  reversed  and  the  new  ones  finish- 
ed. The  corn-stalks  are  cut  off  and  drawn  with  the 
grass  into  the  water  (iirrows,  in  tlie  same  manner. 
Vol.  VII-  92 
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Uses  of  water  power.     Mr.  Pettigrew''s  farming 
a,nd  improvements. 

Somerset  Place,  Nov.  25. 
The  extensive  use  made  of  water  to  save  labor 
on  this  estate,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects lor  observation.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  descent  of  the  canal  gives  a  head  of  6  feet 
of  water  at  the  mills,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  lake.  Part  of  this  power  worlo 
a  saw  mill,  and  a  corn  and  wheat  mill  of  two  pair 
of  stones,  with  the  bolting,  and  other  machinery, 
&c.,  proper  (or  the  making  of  flour.  Also  the  corn 
is  shelled  and  (knned,  and,  though  not  now,  for- 
merly the  wheat  was  thrashed,  and  cleaned  by  the 
water-power  conducted  to  the  barn  and  one  of  the 
great  corn  houses.  Besides  these  more  important 
operations,  and  (or  some  of  which  there  is  daily 
use  made  of  the  water-power,  it  is  also  directed  to 
crushing  and  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  Ibr  horses 
and  other  stock,  tire  working  a  circular  saw,  turn- 
ing grindstones,  and  may  be  substituted  for  hand 
labor  in  various  other  ways.  When  it  is  desired 
to  prepare  a  cargo  of  com  for  the  Charleston  mar- 
ket, there  is  no  need  of  commencing  until  notice 
has  been  received  of  the  vessel  having  arrived  in 
the  river  below.  The  shelling  of  the  corn  is  then 
commenced,  by  a  shelling  machine  of  immense 
power,  then  fmned,  next  lilted  up  by  elevating 
machinery,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  story  of  the 
house,  there  measured,  and  then  emptied  through 
a  spout  into  a  large  flat  boat  lying  in  the  canal, 
which,  as  soon  as  loaded  in  bulk,  is  conveyed  along 
the  canal  to  the  vessel.  Thus  the  risk  of  keeping 
a  large  quantity  of  shelled  corn  in  bulk  is  avoided, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  water,  all  the  operations  neces- 
sary to  load  a  vessel  may  be  completed  in  a  very 
short  time. 

It  is  not  only  the  main  canal  that  is  used  fornavi- 
galion.  The  "leading  ditch,"  nearly  two  miles 
long,  which  passes  through  the  barn-yard,  is  made 
12  feet  wide  (or  that  purpose  also.  When  crops 
are  made  on  that  part  o(^  the  farm,  that  ditch  ia 
flooded  by  letting  in  water  from  the  lake,  (by  a 
ditch  communicating  with  the  lake,  and  command- 
ing the  water  by  means  of  a  guard  gate,)  the  wide 
ditch  is  kept  full  by  closing  another  gate  at  its  out- 
let, and  the  cropa  of' corn  or  wheat  are  brought  to  the 
barns  in  flat  boats,  with  comparatively  little  labor. 
There  are  three  barns,  or  rather  houses  for  hold- 
ing grain  only.  Two  of  them,  for  corn,  are  of 
great  size,  and  constructed  with  all  (he  care  and 
strength  of  materials  necessary  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  weight  of  the  contents.  One  of  these 
is  100  feet  by  60,  and  three  stories  high.  The 
other  is  80  feet  square,  and  lias  4  floors  or  stories 
above  ground,  two  in  the  body  and  two  in  the  roof. 
It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  regret  that  I  cannot 
see  Mr.  E.  Pettigrew,  and  acquire  something  from 
his  store  of  experience  and  varied  information,  and 
especially  as  it  regards  this  place,  where  he  has 
passed  his  life,  from  boyhood  to  old  age.  He  is 
absent  from  home.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  elder, 
commenced  his  labors,  some  40  years  ago,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  his  neighboring  proprietor, 
and  with  the  great  additional  ones  of  very  limited 
capital  and  a  small  and  weak  laboring  force. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  extent  and  value  of 
his  drainage,  clearing  and  cultivation    and  other 
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improvements,  are  wonderful,  and  his  labors  have 
been  as  profitable  as  they  are  admirable.  The  gen- 
eral plan  ol"  drainage  is  the  same  on  both  estates. 
Mr.  Peiiigrew  formerly  drained  into  Mr.  Collins' 
canal ;  but  has  since  constructed  liis  own  canal,  of 
15  leel  width,  which  he  uses  in  like  manner  both 
fir  naviijaiion  and  for  propelling  mills  and  other 
machinery.  He  cultivates  wheat  successfully  and 
on  a  large  scale.  As  I  am  informed,  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent manager  and  cultivator,  and,  besides  his 
swamp  improvement  here,  he  has  recently  drained 
and  brought  under  good  and  productive  tillage  a 
large  tract  of  the  ''body  land,"  and  thereby  created 
a  fine  tiirm,  and  an  entirely  new  and  rich  source  of 
agricultural  production,  if  he  who  merely  makes 
"  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  only 
grew  before"  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country  and  to 
mankind,  how  much  greater  is  his  service  who 
drains  a  swamp,  or  converts  a  worthless  waste 
into  a  fertile  farm  ! 

Mr.  Charles  Pettigrew,  the  son,  was  also  from 
home  during  the  first  days  of  my  sojourn  at  So- 
merset Place.  His  return  however  enabled  me 
to  give  a  slight  and  rapid  glance  at  his  father's 
lake  farm,  but  which  was  too  much  hurried  by 
want  of  time,  and  also  by  bad  weather,  (or  me  to 
attempt  doing  justice  to  its  description,  and  there- 
flire  the  attempt  will  not  be  made.  I  will  merely 
ofier  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the  most  striking  ob- 
jects. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  E.  Pettigrew  lies  alongside  of 
his  neighbor's,  and  their  mansions  are  not  half  a 
mile  apart.  In  both,  there  is  the  like  position  o( 
the  buildings  near  the  border  of  the  lake,  and  the 
Bame  general  plan  of  draina«re.  Mr.  Peiiigrew's 
main  canals  being  smaller,  (15  feet  wide)  he  re- 
quires more  of  them.  Accordingly,  he  has  alrea- 
dy two,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  together  about 
nine  miles  in  length  ;  and  is  he  about  to  dig  another 
which  will  be  nearly  half  as  much  more.  Part  of 
his  drained  and  cleared  land  was  of  savanna,  as 
is  still  the  wild  land  immediately  adjacent.  The 
soil  of  this  field  is  as  black,  as  rich,  and  seemingly 
as  valuable,  as  the  best  swamp.  It  is  now  suffer- 
ing fi-om  the  access  of  wafer  from  the  unreclaim- 
ed savanna,  which  w\\\  be  remedied  by  the  de- 
siijned  canal.  But  this  land  has  produced  10  bar- 
rels of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  when  the  remedy  is 
applied,  will  do  so  again.  The  rotation  here  is 
the  three-sliilt,  without  grazing  ;  or  1st  year,  corn, 
2nd,  wheat,  and  3rd,  the  natural  weeds,  which 
grow  so  rankly,  (6  to 8  It^ethigh,  and  very  strong,) 
that  the  three-hoise  ploughs,  which  are  used  to 
break  up  the  field  lor  corn,  cannot  possibly  turn 
them  under  without  a  previous  operation.  This 
is  efiected  by  the  '*  weeding  down  "  process  men- 
tioned in  his  neighbor's  practice.  The  land  is 
kept  always  in  beds  of  6  feet  width,  with  deep  and 
clean  water-furrows  between.  The  weeds  are 
cut  off  by  broad  hoes,  and  drawn  into  the  water- 
furrows,  and  then  well  covered  by  Jhe  meeting  of 
the  first  two  furrow-slices,  made  in  reversing  the 
beds. 

The  lake  side  of  both  the  adjoining  farms  is 
alike  protected  by  a  low  dike.  This  dike,  with 
the  bridges  across  the  canals,  Ibrms  a  continuous 
roan  lor  two  miles  along  Mr.  Collins'  farm,  and 
apparently  aa  much  more  along  Mr.  Pettigrew's. 
TLis  roaci  keeps  near  the  lake  shore,  and  forms, 
both  by  its  situation  and  its  decorations,  one  of  the 
Kioet  beautifnl  and  sxtensive  promenades^  either 


for  walking  or  driving,  that  I  have  ever  known. 
The  road  is  perfectly  level  in  its  course,  firm  and 
dry.  It  is  planted  throughout  on  the  side  Ironj 
the  lake  with  rows  of  trees,  which  are  of  differ- 
ent sizes  according  to  the  dale  ui'  the  clearing  of 
the  fields  along  which  they  are  planted.  One  ol 
these  rows,  on  ."Somerset  Place,  a  mile  in  length,  is 
of  tall  and  noble  sycamores,  all  of  the  same  age 
and  of  very  equal  size.  Another  very  long  row  of 
as  large  sycamores  is  on  Mr.  Pettigrew's  part  of 
the  road.  On  another  part  of  his.  young  cypresses 
have  been  left  where  growing  naturally,  and 
where  deficient  set  out,  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  lorin 
an  avenue.  Between  the  road  and  lake  is  a  nar- 
row and  irregular  margin,  under  its  natural  and 
the  usual  swamp  growth,  among  which  are  some 
trees  of  very  large  size,  and  others  as  remarkable 
lor  their  grotesque  form. 

Neither  the  road  dike  nor  the  margin  outside, 
fringed  as  it  is  with  trees,  could  serve  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  violence  of  the  waves,  were  it  not 
for  the  shallowness  of  the  lake  lor  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore.  On  this  wide  shoal  the  bil- 
lows are  broken,  and  their  violence  expended,  be- 
fore they  reach  the  land.  Still,  were  it  not  fi)r  ar- 
tificial saleguards,  there  would  be  yet  left  enoush 
of  power  in  the  dashing  of  the  broken  and  scat- 
tered spray,  to  produce  great  changes  and  do 
much  damage  to  the  land.  This  is  exhibited 
along  the  lake  shore  where  the  ewan)p  and  its  fo- 
rest have  not  been  touched  by  man.  There,  the 
deep  indentations  of  water  in  some  parts  of  tha 
shore,  and  the  ragged  points  of  high  swamp, 
wood-bound  and  delended,  stretching  out  at  other 
places  into  the  lake — with  the  monuments  of  more 
ancient  and  extensive  devastation  and  change 
presented  in  the  position  and  lurms  of  the  old  cy- 
presses which  stand  alone  and  still  living,  though 
liir  out  in  the  lake,  or  serve  to  protect  liy  their 
roots  and  spreading  base  some  yet  remaining 
points  of  swamp — all  show  the  great  encroach- 
ments which  the  water  has  made  upon  the  land. 
After  suffering  much  damage  from  much  slighter 
operations  of  this  kind  on  the  drained  land,  and 
the  most  strongly  constructed  defiinces  having 
been  found  insufficient  to  resist  the  waves,  Mr. 
Pettigrew  discovered  a  mode  both  effectual  and 
cheap,  and  which  is  used  on  both  estates  at  every 
exposed  point,  or  wherever  the  bank  is  so  low  as 
to  need  earth  to  raise  it.  The  means  used  are 
"  brush-bars,"  which  are  formed  in  ihe  water 
close  to  the  shore,  by  merely  driving  down  per- 
pendicularly a  double  row  of  small  slakes,  the 
rows  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  the  stakes  as  far 
apart  as  will  serve  to  hold  the  limbs  of  trees,  or 
any  rough  and  small  brush  laid  between  Ihe  rows 
and  packed  down  closely,  and  rising  a  little  above 
ordinary  high  water.  The  whole  is  made  in  the 
roughest  and  apparently  slightest  manner.  Still, 
this  feeble  barrier  serves  not  only  to  prevent  the  in- 
vasion of  the  water,  but  to  repel  it  by  forming  more 
land.  Perfectly  clear  as  the  water  usually  is,  its 
violent  ac'.ion  on  the  bottom  in  storms  renders  it 
muddy;  and  its  sediment  is  left  landward  of  the 
brush-bars,  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  a  consid- 
erable though  slow  accretion  to  the  land  by  the 
deposite.  It  may  well  be  conceived  that  the  ob- 
vious and  continual  operation  of  the  winds  and 
waves  for  thousands  of  years  may  have  greatly 
enlarged  the  surface  of  this  and  other  such  lakes, 
while  it  also  increased  the  elevation  of  the  swamp 
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land  on  tho  margins  by  throwing  over  them  and 
leaving  ihe  earth  which  had  been  suspended  in  the 
water.  The  aediment  being  derived  trom  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tai<e,  is  doubtless  composed  principally 
of  such  parth  as  ibrnis  the  stifi'  subsoil  of  the 
Kwamp  lands.  Tiie  earth  most  recently  deposited 
t'hns  by  the  water  has  a  singular  appearance,  and 
shows  that  the  earth  must  have  very  peculiar  tex- 
ture and  qualities.  The  fine  and  fluid  mud  left  in 
the  hollows  of  the  ground  behind  ihe  brush-bars, 
after  sufficient  exposure  to  dry  weather,  hardens 
and  cracks,  and  separates  by  contraction  into  nu- 
merous pieces  of  a  i'ew  inches  across.  When 
these  pieces  are  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  they  will  become  curved  or  curled  by  the 
further  drying,  and  in  color,  shape,  and  almost  in 
hardness,  seem  much  more  like  a  piece  of  old 
shoe-sole,  or  some  other  piece  of  long  exposed 
leaiher,  than  earth  or  soil.  After  being  again 
wetted  by  exposure  to  steady  rain  for  24  hours,  I 
found  these  pieces  to  be  softened,  and  made  flex- 
ible and  somewhat  elastic  ;  but  they  had  not  lost 
any  thing  by  the  washing  of  the  rain,  and  har- 
dened as  before,  by  drying.  This  same  earth  is 
(bund  in  small  pieces,  like  angular  gravel,  on  the 
surface  and  throughout  the  upper  soil  of  the 
lands  recently  brought  under  cultivation. 


No.  8. 

7%e  negroes''  chapel  and  religious  services.  A  short 
lay  sermon  to  the  clergy. 

Somerset  Place,  Nov.  26. 

If  my  notes  were  other  than  agricultural,  or  on 
such  matters  only  as  are  in  some  degree  connected 
with  agriculture,  and  if  it  were  ever  allowable  to 
speak  thus  publicly  of  the  private  scenes  and  social 
habits  to  which  confiding  and  frank  hospitality 
had  afforded  free  access,  I  might  mention  many 
more  subjects  presented  in  the  mansion  of  my  host, 
and  the  circle  of  his  family  and  visiters,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  savage  wildness  of  the  natural 
locality,  or  to  the  general  absence  of  intelligence 
and  refinement  in  the  surrounding  population. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  treat  of  such  matters,  even 
though  nothing  should  be  uttered  but  in  commen- 
dation. But  there  was  one  subject  of  observation 
which  may  be  made  a  proper  exception  to  the 
foregoing  rule  of  conduct,  and  which  offers  a  les- 
son of  wordly  policy,  as  well  as  on  duties  of  im- 
measurably higher  importance,  to  the  agriculturists 
and  slave-holders  of  the  south. 

On  Sunday,  the  family  and  visiters  designed  to 
attend  the  performance  of  the  customary  public 
worship  at  the  old  neighborhood  chapel  a  i'ew 
miles  without  the  swamp.  But  just  before  the 
time  to  set  out,  rain  began  to  tail,  and  going 
abroad  was  thus  prevented.  It  was  therefore  that 
I  was  invited  to  attend  with  the  family  the  service 
in  the  negroes'  chapel,  which  Mr.  Collins  has 
erected  for  the  use  of  his  slai^es.  A  clergyman  of 
the  episcopal  church  resides  here,  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  religious  instruction  to 
the  slaves,  but  who  also  officiates  at  the  church  in 
the  neighborhood. 

The  negroes'  chapel  is  a  rude  and  rustic,  but 
neat  building,  white-washed  without  and  within, 
and  provided  comfortably,  but  in  the  plainest  style, 


with  the  accommodations  necessary  for  the  congre- 
gation, and  for  its  sacred  purpose.  There  is  room 
lor  200  persons,  and  I  was  told  that  sonietimes  it 
is  filled.  But  at  this  forenoon  service,  the  house 
was  not  half  filled,  though  the  number  still  was  ae 
large  as  country  congregations  usually  are.  There 
was  loo  about  the  customary  proportion  of  females 
to  the  males  present,  or  about  thrice  as  many  of 
the  former  as  of  the  latter.  This  alone  would 
have  told,  if  I  had  not  been  soinlbrmed  otherwise, 
that  the  attendance  of  theslaves  is  altogether  volun- 
tary. Everything  is  done  to  invite  and  persuade, 
but  nothing  to  compel  their  attendance.  One 
means,  and  I  should  think  the  most  efficient,  is 
that  the  master  and  his  family  regularly  make 
part  of  the  congregation,  when  not  at  the  more 
public  chapel,  and  they  participate  fully  in  the  ser- 
vices, and  acts  of  worship. 

The  clergyman  being  engaged  abroad,  as  al- 
ways at  the  forenoon  service,  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  another  member  of  the  family,  who  is 
licensed  as  a  lay  reader,  and  is  also  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry.  The  service  was  according  to 
the  episcopal  form  ;  and  never  on  any  other  occa- 
sion has  it  appeared  to  me  more  impressive. 

In  the  evening,  the  congregation  again  assem- 
bled for  a  still  more  solemn  service.  The  black  au- 
dience was  much  larger  than  before,  but  still  com- 
posed only  of  slaves  belonging  to  this  and  the  ad- 
joining farm.  The  bishop  of  North  Carolina, 
was  a  visiter  of  the  family,  and  his  presence,  1 
presume,  had  induced  this  appointment  for  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament.  He  was  present  in 
his  episcopal  robes,  and  after  the  ordinary  service, 
performed  by  the  resident  clergyman,  the  bishop 
delivered  an  address  on  the  service  about  to  be  per- 
formed, equally  and  admirably  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  the  subject,  and  to  the  humble  powers  of  com- 
prehension of  the  greaternumber  of  his  hearers. 
The  officiating  priest  then  adminislered  the  sacra- 
ment to  all  thecommunicants  present, includingthe 
bishop,  the  master  and  several  of  his  family,  and 
about  thirty  of  the  slaves. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  been  an 
attentive  witness  to  the  perlbrraanee  of  this  sol- 
emn ceremony;  of  course  I  am  allogether  un- 
worthy to  appreciate  it,  and  unfitted  even  to  de- 
scribe it.  But  never  have  I  elsewhere  been  eo 
strongly  impressed  by  any  religious  service,  or  by 
any  pulpit  eloquence,  as  by  the  unostentatious  cere- 
monial of  this  humble  house  of  worship.  Nor  have 
I  ever  before  had  so  forcibly  urged  upon  my  un- 
derstanding and  sense  of  duty,  what  we  owe  for 
affording  the  means  of  religious  instruction  to  our 
slaves,  and  the  high  importance,  and  the  excellent 
effects  as  here  proved,  of  such  instruction. 

Why  is  it  that,  by  the  many  vvho  have  under- 
taken the  sacred  duties  of  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
laboring  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  so  few  and  such 
feeble  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  religious  in- 
struction to  our  slaves  1  The  excuse  which  I  have 
heard  made,  in  answer  to  this  question,  is,  that  the 
owners  of  slaves  might  probably  view  any  such 
efforts  with  suspicion,  or  perhaps  meet  them  vviih 
hostility.  As  a  slave-holder,  and  one  prolesssing 
to  know  something  of  my  fellow  slave-holders,  I 
pronounce  that  there  is  no  ground  for  such  an  opi- 
nion, or  excuse.  The  assertion  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  general  or  considerable  opposition, 
shows  either  gross  ignorance,  or  otherwise  is  a 
foul  slander,  for  which  there  ie  not  a  semblance  of 
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foundation.  And  even  if  there  were  some  few 
narrow-minded  slave-holders  who  would  ohjecl  to 
such  advantaores  being  offered  to  their  slaves,  is 
that  any  reason  or  excuse,  lor  one  who  assumes  to 
be  a  minister  and  messenger  of  God,  to  withhold 
his  instructions  from  those  slaves  whose  masters 
would  receive  them  with  welcome  and  thankful- 
ness ? 

It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted,  and  deplored 
by  all  considerate  persons,  whether  christians  or 
not,  that  throughout  lower  Virginia,  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  of  all  denominations,  are  very  (ew, 
and  their  usual  con^reijations,  or  number  of  hear- 
ers, very  small.  Still  there  are  many  such  persons 
who  are  passing  their  lives  and  complying,  as  they 
think,  with  their  holy  calling  and  vows,  in  regu- 
larly preaching  once  a  week  to  a  few  dozens  of 
hearers.  Yet  if  these  preachers  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  labor  as  much  for  the  salvation  of  blacks 
as  of  whites,  there  is  scarcely  one  ol  them  so  situa- 
ted that  he  could  not  easily  find  hundreds  to  in- 
Btruct,  who,  unless  so  sought  and  invited,  will 
perhaps  never  hear  his  voice,  and  certainly  not 
profit  by  his  ordinary  and  public  ministerial  ser- 
vices. Nay,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  coun- 
try ministers  who  at  his  very  place  of  residence, 
or  temporary  rejourn,  could  not  assemble  an  au- 
dience of  slaves  belonging  to  the  farm,  of  greater 
number  than  he  usually  can  collect  of  whites  from 
all  thp.  neighborhood.  And  if  any  true  zeal  were 
felt  and  manifested  for  so  excellent  an  object,  min- 
isters would  find  very  many  slave-holders,  and 
even  irreligious  slave-holders,  who  would  not  only 
permit  the  performance  of  these  truly  apostolic  la- 
bors, but  would  rejoice  to  have  them  performed, 
and  (what  I  fear  is  more  to  the  purpose,)  would 
also  be  willing  {o  pay  for  the  pf^rformance. 

If  the  owner  of  a  hundred  slaves,  or  a  hundred 
thousand  dollar."',  shows  any  disposition  to  receive 
religious  instruction,  what  assiduous  care,  what 
devoted  zeal,  will  not  be  shown  for  his  eternal 
welfare!  But  while  rhe  tjreater  part  of  the  time 
and  all  the  ability  and  power  of  persuasion  of  a 
minister  would  he  williuiriy  devoted  to  clear  away 
the  darkness,  and  streno-ihen  the  feeble  striving, 
of  such  a  penitent,  and  to  aid  his  novitiate  in  a 
better  course  of  life,  his  numerous  and  isnorant 
slaves,  on  the  same  ground  and  perfectly  accessi- 
ble to  the  preacher,  would  be  scarcely  thought  of 
by  him,  and  would  derive  no  benefit  whatever 
from  his  presence ! 

If  an  inference  were  to  be  drawn  from  the 
general  course  of  procedure  only,  or  of  omis- 
sion and  neglect  in  this  lespect,  by  the  grea'er 
number  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  perform 
all  such  duties,  and  who  claim  the  sacred  charac- 
ter of  God's  ministers,  and  messencjers  ofsaivalion 
to  all  sinners — (and  if  in  no  degree  corrected  by  the 
knowledge  of  any  such  meritorious  and  admirable 
exception  as  was  described  above— )  the  inference 
would  be,  either  tlivit  it  was  a  ireneral  article  of 
belief  aniona  christian  preachers  that  ncrrroes  had 
no  souls  to  be  lo^t  or  saved,  or,  if  otherwise,  that 
the  souls  of  a  hundred  poor  slaves  were  of  less 
value,  and  had  less  claim  upon  their  spiritual  care, 
than  that  of  a  single  individual  of  elevated  grade 
in  society. 


No.  9.   •     .    • 

The  Belgrade  farm.      A  corrected  view  of  the 
^^body  land.'' 

Nov.  28,  1839. 

Havincy  postponed  my  departure  to  the  latest 
day  that  the  claims  of  my  business  at  home  would 
permit,  on  1he27th  I  lei't  Somerset  Place  to  take 
passage  in  the  steamboat  at  Plymouth  at  night, 
and  to  proceed  homeward  as  rapidly  as  1  could  be 
conveyed  by  the  several  connected  lines  of  steam 
navigation  and  railways.  JVJ  r.  Pettigrew  the  elder 
had  arrived  at  his  Beliirade  farm  (7  miles  fi-om  the 
lake,)  the  evening  belbre,  and  had  sent  me  so 
kind  and  urgent  an  invitation  to  call  on  him  the 
next  morning,  that  1  coidd  not  do  otherwise,  al- 
though there  would  be  less  than  three  hours  to 
stop  there.  The  short  time  so  given  was  spent 
in  conversation  which  was  necessarily  very  hurried, 
and  at  the  same  time  walking  rapidly  over  the  firm 
and  taking  a  glance  at  its  condition  and  improve- 
ments ;  and  thus  at  the  same  time  giving  sufficient 
employment  to  our  eyes,  feet,  and  tongues.  But 
however  gratifying  it  was  to  me,  even  in  so  hur- 
ried a  manner,  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance, 
and  listen  to  the  interesting  ren\arlic  of  Mr.  Petti- 
grew, the  opportunity  was  altogether  insufficient 
lor  me  to  gather  either,  by  observation  or  other 
mode  of  inlbrmation,  any  thing  in  detail,  to  which 
1  could  do  justice  in  reporting.  1  have  requested, 
and  hope  the  request  may  not  be  slighted,  that 
Mr.  Pettigrew  will  hereafter  furnish  me  in  writing 
something  of  what  I  had  not  time  to  obtain  by 
persona!  inquiry  and  observation. 

The  weather  was  very  cold  lor  the  season  and 
latitude.  The  earth  everywhere  in  the  shade  was 
hard  frozen,  and  in  the  sun-shine  the  surface  had 
just  thawed,  and  of  course  was  wet  and  adhesive. 
Both  these  conditions  were  as  unliivorabje  as  pos- 
sible to  the  exhibition  of  the  charaeters  of  the  soil. 
Still,  it  recpiired  but  a  few  minutes'  observation  to 
show  me  tltal  I  had  been  totally  mistaken  in  my  ear- 
lier opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
"  body  land,"  formed  upon  merely  travelling  over 
another  part  which  is  m  very  inferior  condition. 
Merely  from  the  appearance  of  the  surlace  on 
which  I  walked,  and  still  more  from  the  deeper 
soil  and  subsoil  exposed  in  Mr.  Peltigrew's  ditches, 
[  would  have  been  convinced  that  this  "body 
land"  is  not  a  clay  soil  proper,  nor  naturall)'  a  firm 
or  high-land  soil  of  any  kind,  but  that  this  also  is  of 
swamp  formation,  though  greatly  and  lor  a  long 
time  altered  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 
The  whole  surface  is  even  more  level  than  ihe  ex- 
isting swamps  in  general;  so  much  so,  that  from 
one  part  ol"ihe  tract  which  I  saw,  the  surfiice  water 
formerly  and  naturally  was  discharged  towards 
every  side,  to  seek  outlets  in  different  streams. 
The  now  artificial  discharge  by  deep  ditches  is  di- 
rected just  as  convenience  requires,  and  might  be 
made  without  much  additional  difficulty  towards 
anv  point  of  direction. 

The  general  plan  of  drainage  is  the  same  as 
that  used  at  the  lake,  by  drains  of  different  sizes 
crossing  each  other  at  right-angles,  and  the  smaller 
emptying  into  the  next  larger.  The  water-fur- 
rows between  the  narrow  beds  may  be  considered 
as  the  smallest  drains,  which  first  gather  and  dis- 
charge the  surplus  rain  or  surface  water,  though 
merely  made  by  the  plough  in  the  ordinary  course 
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ol"  lilla<Te;  and  the  ten-foo;  ditches  are  the  largest 
and  ultimate  receivers  which  pass  through  the 
fields,  and  the  filteen-lbol  canal  without,  into  which 
all  the  water  is  discharged,  and  thence  into  Scup- 
pernong  river.  The  main  canal  also  serves  lor 
navigation  for  delivering  the  crops.  Indeed,  as 
every  such  main  canal  must  connect  with  a  navi- 
gable river,  there  must  he  the  means  ol' intercourse 
by  navigation  between  every  two  properly  drained 
farms  in  this  part  ol'  the  country. 

The  soil  and  subsoil,  though,  as  stated  above, 
apparently  oC  swamp  Ibrmation,  have  no  resem- 
blance to  any  of  I  he  drained  swamp  near  the  lake. 
The  "  body  land"  in  its  forest  state,  has  no  cy- 
press or  other  aquatic  trees,  but  has  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  large  oaks,  intermixed  with 
poplars,  sweet-gum,  beech,  and  other  trees  usually 
found  on  rich  and  low  or  alluvial,  but  yet  firm  and 
usually  dry  lands.  Nalure  and  time  seem  to  have 
produced  here  such  a  change  as  may  be  supposed 
would  lake  place  in  the  great  swamp,  by  its  being 
relieved  Irom  superabundant  water  for  the  duration 
oCsome  thousands  ofyears.  The  upper  soil  being 
principally  of  vegetable  material,  would,  in  the 
course  of  time,  rot  down  to  a  state  ol'  finely  de- 
composed parts,  and  close  texture  ;  while  the  for- 
mer ibrest  of  cypresses  would  die  and  give  place 
to  trees  preferring  dryer  soil.  Such  seems  to  be 
just  the  natural  state  of  the  Belgrade  land,  and  I 
presume  it  was  that  of  the  great  "  body"  nf  which 
it  forms  a  part.  And  for  just  such  a  change  of 
natural  circumstances  to  be  made,  it  is  onl}'  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  Scuppernong  river,  the  pre- 
sent great  outlet,  was  (brmerly  so  obstructed  that 
the  level  of  the  back  water  was  kept  several  feet 
higlier  than  its  present  elevation. 

The  ditching  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  best  manner,  and  his  labors  of  culti- 
vation seem  to  be  scarcely  inlerior.  The  soil, 
though  so  stiff  as  to  be  best  suited  lor  wheat,  yet 
will  bring  as  heavy  average  crops  of  corn  as  any 
known  in  this  country.  I  saw  a  field  of  40  acres, 
fi-om  which  had  been  measured  a  crop  of  10  bar- 
rels average  to  the  acre,  and  part  of  which  proba- 
bly brought  11  or  12  barrels,  as  another  pari  fell 
much  below  the  general  average. 

The  supposed  ancient  change  of  this  land,  from 
its  still  more  ancient  condition  of  a  swamp  satu- 
rated or  overflowed  by  water,  is  my  own  hasty 
speculation,  and  which  I  should  not  leave  it  to  be 
inferred  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  responsible  for. 
But  some  interesting  facts,  of  which  he  informed 
me,  go  for  to  sustain  the  su[)po5ition.  In  his  now 
cultivated  fields  there  were  several  shallow  ponds, 
varying  from  half  an  acre  to  two  acres  in  extent. 
After  these  places  had  been  laid  dry  by  ditches, 
and  brought  under  cultivation,  by  diirging  into  the 
soil,  charcoal  and  ashes  vvere  found,  showing  con- 
clusively that  these  depressions  had  been  made  by 
the  burning  of  the  earth  to  that  depth,  such  as  oc- 
curs to  some  extent  in  the  great  swamp,  and  espe- 
cially the  savannas,  in  every  very  dry  season. 

Next,  as  to  the  extent  of  operation  of  such  ac- 
tion at!  might  have  lowered  or  consumed  the  sur- 
face and  consolidated  the  soil  of  a  swamp  when 
relieved  of  its  former  overflowing  water.  Mr. 
Pettigrew  told  me  that  in  the  years  1805  and  6, 
the  longest  and  greatest  season  of  drought  which 
he  has  had  experience  or  report  of,  the  great 
swamp  was  dry  for  18  months  together,  and  the 
water  of  the  lake  sunk  4  feet  below  its  highest 


mark  of  a  full  head.  During  this  long  time,  fires 
\vere  continually  raging  in  some  parts  of  the 
swamp,  and  even  passed  over  the  same  parts  more 
than  once  in  the  time,  as  the  state  of  dryness  in- 
creased, and  the  combustiljle  material  was  thereby- 
deepened.  In  a  particular  pari  of  the  land  adjoin- 
ing Mr.  Collins' canal,  which  was  before  described 
as  being  now  covered  vvnh  laurel  trees,  Mr.  Petti- 
grew knew  that  the  soil  continued  slowly  burning 
lor  12  months  together.  When  at  last  tlie  raina 
again  saturated  the  swamp,  and  the  superabun- 
dant water  flowed  thence  into  the  lake,  the  water 
of  the  lake  was  at  first  so  deeply  colored  as  to  stain 
cloth  that  was  washed  in  it,  and  it  was  feared  that 
its  previous  quality  was  lost  forever.  But  this 
condition  was  merely  transient;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  water  was  restored  to  the  state  of  purity 
which  it  had  before,  and  has  since  retained. 

And  now  I  have  to  bid  farewell  to  the  swamps. 
And  if  I  may  venture  to  imitate  the  manner  used 
by  old  Fuller  in  his  different  "  farewells"  to  the 
counties  of  England,  after  discoursing  of  their 
"worthies"  and  their  peculiarities,  my  larewell 
woidd  be  of  this  fashion  : 

May  the  proprietors  of  the  great  swamp  region, 
who  are  poor,  copy  the  untiring  industry  and 
"indomitable  perseverance"  (to  use  his  neighbor's 
words,)  of  the  older  of  the  two  lake-side  proprie- 
tors; and  may  the  rich  copy  the  liberal  and  judi- 
cious expenditures,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
younger;  and  may  all  profit  by  the  intelligence 
and  luresight.  and  enjoy  the  success,  of  both  of 
ihem.  May  the  swamp  waters  be  diverted  fro.ia 
their  present  operation  of  drowning  land,  and  des- 
tioymg  lertilily,  health,  and  life,  to  the  conveying 
the  richest  and  most  abundant  of  new  products  to 
good  markels  ;  may  the  soil  be  changed  from  be- 
ing the  poisoner  of  thousands,  to  be  the  feeder  of 
niillions.  May  the  people  of  the  good  common- 
wealth of  North  Carolina  acquire  and  maintain  the 
energy  requisite  for  these  and  other  great  works  to 
make  usel'ul  the  now  obstructed  and  dormant  bu8 
mighty  resources  of  the  state  ;  and  may  their  go- 
vernment possess  the  wisdom  and  sound  discretion 
which  may  safely  ilirect  the  good  work. 


LEGISLATIVE    AID  TO  AGRICULTURE, 

Extract  from  Gov.  Noble's  Message  to  the  Legislature  of  Souiij: 
Carolina. 

In  giving  you  "  information  of  the  condition  of" 
the  state."  I  should  feel  that  I  wasjustly  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  neglecting  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  industry,  were  I  to  be  silent  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture.  This  pursuit  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  has  claims  upon  your 
fostering  care  and  attention.  It  is  the  source  of 
our  wealth  and  power,  and  furnishes  the  means 
of  our  commercial  exchanges.  Yet  its  importance 
seems  never  to  have  been  realized  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  state  ;  for  it  is  a  lamentable 
truth,  that  while  other  branches  of  industry  have 
received  an  impulse  by  wholesome  laws,  the  great 
interests  of  agriculture  have  been  passed  by, almost 
with  silent  contempt.  It  is  now  time  lor  the  state 
to  dismiss  from  her  counsels  this  cold  indiflerence, 
and  to  take  such  action  on  the  subject  as  will 
promote  its  success.  In  exploring  the  causes 
which  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  state  in 
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population,  wealth,  and  importance,  none  is  more 
prominenl  than  the  utter  neglect;  of  this  primary 
pursuit.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  South  CaroH- 
na  once  pseseseed  a  Foil  of  unsurpassed  fertility. 
But  this  rich  jrift  of  a  kind  Providence  has  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  lost,  by  a  most  pernicious 
course  of'husbandry.  A  large  portion  ofthisonce 
flourishing  region,  blessed,  too,  with  a  propitious 
climate,  has  been  reduced  to  sterility.  Yet,  all 
hope  of  reclaiming  and  restoring  to  its  wonted 
productiveness,  our  exhausted  soil,  is  not  in  vain. 
It  is  a  beneficent  provision  of  a  good  Providence, 
thai  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
found  substances  of  the  most  fertilizing  qualities. 
Their  discovery,  however,  requires  the  application 
ofscience,  and  means  seldom  possed  by  individuals. 
It  is  in  such  a  case,  that  a  wise  and  patriotic  le- 
gislature should  extend  its  aid.  But  to  subserve 
fully  the  interest  of  agriculture,  the  legislature 
should  not  confine  its  operations  to  a  jr^ological 
surve}'  alone.  With  this  should  be  connected  an 
agricultural  survey.  While  the  (bnner  would 
bring  us  acquainted  with  all  the  substances  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  that  portion  of  the 
earth  to  which  we  can  have  access,  the  latter  will 
elicit  a  mass  of  information  in  relation  to  every 
thing  that  concerns  agriculture,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  useful.  In  other  countries,  the  utility 
of  agricultural  surveys  has  been  fully  proved,  by 
the  valuable  results.  But,  in  carrying  into  elfecl 
puch  surveys  as  have  been  mentioned,  the  value 
of  the  results  would  depend  upon  the  selection  of 
an  individual  possessing  the  hiffhest  qualifications, 
combining  a  profound  knnwledire  of  ihe  subjects  of 
investigation,  a  sound  discriminating  judgment, 
and  an  untiring  zeal  and  industr3\  The  expense 
of  such  a  project,  should  not  be  weighed  against 
the  incalculable  importance  of  the  end  proposed. 
Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  practical  useful- 
ness of  such  surveys,  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
you  provide  for  their  accomplishment. 


AN    EXTENSIVE     PIGGERY. 

From  tlie  Farmers  Montlily  Visiter. 

We  visited  one  establishment  near  the  Spy 
pond  in  West  Cambrige  which  will  be  thought 
remarkable;  it  was  on  ground  very  near  the  pre- 
cise spot  wliere,  in  company  with  a  grandmother 
and  some  elder  female  cousins,  at  the  early  age  ol 
five  or  six  years,  all  of  us  got  lost  and  wandered 
in  terror  late  in  the  afiernoon,  in  a  swamp  of  the 
high  blue-berry  bushes.  It  is  now  a  place  lor 
hogs,  where  no  less  than  nine  hundred  of  these 
animals,  from  the  smallest  size  to  the  lusty  two- 
year-old  weighing  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
pounds,  are  kept.  And  how  will  the  reader  sup- 
pose so  many  devourers  could  be  sustained  pent 
up  in  a  pen  of  not  more  than  one  or  two  acres, 
without  starving '?  It  is  in  this  wise : — Some  five 
or  six  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  this  hog  esta- 
blishment engaged  to  pay  the  municipaliiy  of  the 
city  of  Boston  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  the  delivery  on  tfie  spot  of  the  oflal  collected 
from  the  kitchens  of  the  several  families  in  the 
city  who  had  not  other  means  of  disposing  of  it. 
This  ofi'al  was  (tjd  out  daily  to  as  many  swine  as 
it  would  keep.  The  first  contract  of  two  or  more 
years  turned  out  to  be  of  great  profit  to  the  pro- 


prietor. A  pebbnd  contract  was  made,  and  the 
sum  was  advanced  to  thirty-five  hundrecl  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  proprietor  is  taxed  a  further  sum  of 
about  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  tolls,  as  he  is 
compelled  to  pass  out  of  the  city  over  Cragie's  roll 
bridge,  the  town  authorities  of  Charlestovvn  not 
permitting  the  ofi'ensive  matter  to  be  brought  over 
the  Warren  free  bridge,  which  leads  directly 
through  the  compact  nr  city  part  of  the  town. 
With  the  increased  expense,  the  proprietor  has 
made  his  thousands  every  year.  The  feeding  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  the  rearing  of  one  thousand 
hogs  in  a  year,  weiifhing  three  hundred  pounds 
each.  The  hogs  are  taken  from  this  feed  and  fed 
on  corn  a  few  days  before  they  are  slaughtered  for 
the  market,  so  that  the  most  astute  pork  eaters  can- 
not possibly  distingui.-h  between  the  meat  of  these 
and  the  best  Itimily-kept  hogs  of  the  country. 
If  the  keeping  was  all  the  cost,  at  the  high  price  of 
ten  cents  the  pound,  which  has  been  the  low- 
est price  for  pork  in  the  market,  the  income 
would  be  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The 
price  of  pork,  now  reduced  as  it  is  to  six  cents 
the  pound,  will  still  furnish  a  grand  profit  to  ihe 
owner  of  the  West  Cambridge  piggery. 

The  profit  on  the  hogs  is  not  the  only  gain  of  the 
establishment.  The  manure  here  made  has  had 
the  effect  to  double  the  value  of  the  land  all 
around  it,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  a  mile. 
Six  large  wagon  loads  of  offal,  containing,  with 
much  that  is  offensive,  much  of  the  best  living  of 
the  luxurious  livers  of  Boston;  remnants  of  roast 
turkeys,  roast  beet"  and  plum-puddings,  with  now 
and  then  a  silver  spoon  and  fork,  are  daily  brought 
to  the  piggery.  They  are  spread  at  three  differ- 
ent times  in  the  day  over  a  large  plank  plallbrm 
on  which  the  animals  feed.  Six  farmers  of  the 
town  contract  daily  at  the  price  oi"  two  dollars  and 
a  half  per  day  lor  the  leavings  upon  the  platform, 
each  taking  his  turn  on  a  different  day  of  the 
week  (Sundays  excepted)  in  filling  a  large  wag- 
on such  as  every  considerable  farmer  owns,  and 
appropriates  almost  exclusively  for  transporting  his 
cord  of  manure  wherever  he  can  find  it.  The 
pine  plains  supplied  with  this  manure — the  steril 
ground  that  formerly  produced  li'tle  or  nothing — 
yields  such  crops  of  rich  garden  vegetables  as  no 
one  previously  acquainted  with  them  ever  dream- 
ed he  should  there  see  grow. 

Among  the  practical  operators  on  the  land  in 
West  Cambridge,  without  asking  of  them  we 
take  the  liberty  to  use  a  few  names,  not  because 
others  may  not  be  their  equals,  but  because  they 
happen  to  have  (alien  more  particularly  under  our 
observation  at  the  time  of  our  recent  visit. 


PENNSYLVANIA    FARMING. 

For  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  I  was 
several  weeks  in  Pennsylvania,  and  passed  through 
several  counties,  east  of  the  north  mountain  ;  hav- 
ing no  speculation  in  view,  either  in  lands,  or  mul- 
berries, I  was  studious  in  examining  the  character 
of  the  soil,  and  the  course  and  method  of  their 
cultivation.  The  lands  in  all  the  counties  I  was  in, 
are  naturally  fertile,  with  the  exception  of  Adams; 
they  vary,  as  with  us,  in  quality,  in  the  same 
neighborhoodsjthough  they  have  been  much  equal- 
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izeil  by  the  hand  ofpersevfering  industry.  I  found 
on  soils  aboundinsT  in  slate  stone,  good  corn,  and 
excellent  irrass.  They  are  untiring  in  improving; 
their  principal  agents  are  lime,  and  the  putrescent 
manures,  which  they  collect  on  their  farms,  and 
do  not  much  heed  the  notions  of  chemical  combi- 
nations. I  was  tor  several  days  at  the  house  of  a 
larmer,  who  not  hiving  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
putrescent  manure  to  cover  a  field  he  was  prepar- 
ing tor  wheat,  jjurposed  to  send  to  the  cily,  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  miles,  lor  bone  dust  to  com- 
plete it.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  having 
determined  upon  a  project,  accompli.-hed  it  at  any 
cost ;  but  a  plain  praciical  man,  who  had  advanced 
his  fortunes  by  industry  and  economy. 

1  learn  by  a  paper  in  the  'American  Farmer,' 
that  iho  late  president  of  the  Eaidt  of  the  United 
States,  has  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
and  devotes  his  time  and  his  talents  to  rural  pur- 
suits ;  that  by  means  of  a  steam  power  and  a  tank, 
he  has  accomplished  lor  himself  what  the  philoso- 
])her  of  tile  Nile  sui)posed  he  had  achieved  for 
Egypt  by  the  power  of  the  stars.  This  I  suppose 
may  be  properly  called  elegant  agriculture,  and 
like  many  other  elegant  arts,  of  no  great  value  to 
anj'  but  the  projector  ;  no  doubt  the  artificial  show- 
ers of  Mr.  Biddle,  and  the  beautiful  rainbows  they 
produce,  has  excited  the  wonderment  of  many  a 
Chestnut  street  lounger. 

Farmers  have  reason  to  admire  the  magic  pow- 
ers of  Mr.  B.  displayed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware. Though  lijw  of  ihem  will  get  a  taste  of  the 
fine  grapes,  they  all  participate  in  a  depreciated 
currency,  which  they  find  a  wormwood  dose,  and 
most  of  them  have  a  cause  to  regret  that  he  aban- 
doned "  the  bank  parlor"  for  "  the  groves  of  An- 
dalusia ;"  had  he  remained  at  his  post,  the  fine  vi- 
gorous institution,  which  sprung  like  a  Phenix 
liom  the  ashes  of  its  parent,  would  never  have 
fallen  upon  the  desperate  projects  of  a  ruined  spe- 
culator. 

Tlie  rotation  of  crops  is  a  matter  unsettled  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  [  was  desirous  to  as- 
certain the  most  approved  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
found  they  had  no  regular  system  ;  so  long  as  a 
field  produces  a  good  crop  of  grass,  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  break  it.  Formerly  on  the  turnpikes  which 
were  established  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
a  large  demand  for  provisions  for  man  and  beast 
was  made  ;  wherever  the  rail-roads  run,  this  is 
at  an  end.  The  car  passengers  make  but  one 
meal  between  Harrisburgh  and  Philadelphia,  a 
distance  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  They 
fiitten  many  cattle  and  sheep  which  are  sold  in  the 
cities;  but  the  loss  of  the  domestic  market  has 
been  sensibly  Itjlt,  and  will  probaf'ly  lead  to  a  more 
extensive  cultivation  of  grain.  That  rail-roads  are 
a  most  beneficial  improvement  for  travel,  all  must 
agree  ;  and  it  is  probable,  on  the  great  routes,  will 
be  found  profitable  to  the  companies;  but  it  may 
be  well  doubted  if  they  can  advantageously  com- 
pete with  navigable  rivers,  naviirable  canals,  or 
well  constructed  turnpikes,  for  the  transporlation 
of  Iteavy  articles.  The  Philadelphia  anci  Colum- 
bia Rail-Road  has  been  but  a  few  years  in  opera- 
tion, and  has  carried  very  heavy  burdens,  from  the 
Susquehanna.  It  is  now  in  a  shattered  condition, 
and  requires  heavy  repairs,  which  must  continue 
to  recur,  uidess  a  more  stable  mode  of  construction 
shall  be  discovered. 

In  comparing  the  improved  lands  oC  Pennsyl- 


va,nia,  with  the  improved  lands,  or  such  as  may 
be  improved  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  each  have 
their  peculiar  advantages.  For  the  latter  I  should 
claim  the  advantages  of  transportation.  I  think 
where  lands  are  equally  Improved,  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  afford  the  highest  product  of  wheat, 
and  those  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  of  Indian  corn. 
We  are  a  little  too  far  to  the  south  for  the  perlect 
maturation  of  wheat,  and  tliey  to  the  north  for 
Indian  corn.  They  will  not  have  this  year  a  full 
crop  of  Indian  corn,  in  consequence  of  the  coot 
summer,  which  will  occasion  no  diminution  here. 
Our  wheat,  unless  thrashed  out  early,  is  sometimes 
greatly  injured  by  the  weevil  fly  ;  they  can  keep 
theirs  in  the  straw  'till  winter  without  danger. 
By  a  heavy  drought  in  mid-summer,  our  grass 
suffers  most,  but  it  springs  earlier  and  grows  later. 
In  the  marl  region,  we  can  apply  calcareous  ma- 
nure at  less  cost.  In  Chester  county,  lime  at  the 
kiln  costs  ten  cents  per  bushel ;  and  to  those  who 
have  the  stone  on  their  own  farms,  preparing  it 
is  equal  to  eight.  Their  expenses  on  agricultural 
implements  greatly  exceed  ours  ;  on  account  of 
the  stone  which  pervades  the  country,  they  require 
to  be  much  heavier  than  ours,  and  soon  wear  out ; 
their  horses  caimot  plough  a  day  without  shoes. 
A  farmer  who  held  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  acres,  told  me  his  blacksnuth's  bill  exceeds 
annually  Sl^O.  In  fruit  and  vegetables  our  ad- 
vantages are  decided,  they  can  grow  none  which 
do  not  succeed  here.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Delaware,  except  in  very  favorable  situations, 
those  who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  peaches,  wa- 
ter-melons, and  sweet  potatoes,  get  them  from  the 
city.  With  regard  to  manual  labor,  I  could  form 
no  decided  opinion.  The  wages  there  are  very 
high  ;  but  they  can  call  on  laborers  at  pleasure, 
and  discharge  them  when  the  work  is  done.  Many 
of  the  readers  of  the  Register  can  estiniate  the 
yearly  cost  of  a  large  family  of  domestic  slaves, 
who  are  treated  with  kindness  and  humanity. 
They  have  eaten  out  many  a  fair  estate  ;  and  t 
thiidc  there  was  more  correctness  m  the  apothegm 
of  the  late  John  Randolph,  "  that  many  southern 
gentlenien  hold  their  lands  in  trust  for  their  ne- 
groes," than  is  usually  admitted. 

Rustic  us. 
E.  S.,  Aid.,  \5th  Nov.,  1839. 


REV.   D.    V.  MC  LEAN  S     EXPERIMEXTS  IN  SILK 
CULTURE. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Silli  Society 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  the 
public  the  fallowing  paper  from  the  Rev.  D.  V. 
McLean,  of  Freehold,  New  Jersey.  It  was  pre- 
pared, as  it  purpoits,  to  be  laid  belbre  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Silk  Society  at  the  an- 
nual meeting,  in  Washington,  on  the  llth  of  De- 
cember ;  but  it  vvtts  deemed  advisable  to  publish 
it  in  anticipation  of  the  meeting,  lor  two  conclusive 
reasons — first,  that  a  printed  copy  of  it  might  be 
put  into  the  liatids  of  every  number  of  the  society 
promptly  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  invaluable  mat- 
ter it  contains  might  be  as  speedily  as  possible 
diffused  over  the  whole  coun'ry.  We  earnestly 
ask  the  attention  of  every  person  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  this  valuable  paper,  and  es]  ecially  do 
we  ask  of  the  editors  ol'  ncwsina.'^ers  to  ijive  it  fiee 
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circulation  in  their  columns.  Those  editors  who 
are  anxious  to  publish  correct  inlbrmation  on  the 
subjeci,  liave  a  paper  now  that  cannoL  (ail  to  an- 
swer iheir  purpose.  It  contains  the  result  oi'actual 
practlce,\iy  a  gentleman  whose  i^realesi  liiult,if  fjult 
It  be,  consists  rather  in  under-ratinn;  than  in  over- 
estimaiini^  the  profits  ol'  the  business.  We  ho|)e 
that  this  paptT  will  be  read  by  every  man  and  wo- 
man in  the  United  Slates,  and  that  it  will  receive 
the  full  confidence  of  all — to  which  it  is  richly  en- 
titled.—  ^l\.  Jour.  S.  S.] 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Silk 
Society. 

During  the  past  (bur  years  I  have  watched  with 
deep  interest  the  progress  of  the  silk  culture  in 
our  couniry  ;  and  actuated,  1  trust,  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  cornmnnily  in 
regard  lo  a  branch  of  business,  by  which  1  verily 
believe  thousands  in  our  land  might  acquire  an 
honorable  and  comlurtable  subsistence,  I  have 
labored  to  test  both  the  practicability  atid  profit  of 
the  culture  of  silk.  Laat  year  my  experiment  went 
no  farther  than  the  production  of  the  cocoons — 
and  thougli  the  results  were  highly  encouraging, 
they  were  not  fully  satisfactory  to  my  own  mnul.* 
This  year  I  determined  lo  go  a  step  firther,  and 
produce  the  reeled  silk,  ready  fur  market.  The 
offer  of  premiums  by  your  noble  society,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  wise  measure.  This  will  induce  more 
accurate  experiments— and  experiments  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  country,  and  under  ditlerent  cir- 
cumstances, the  result  oi  which  will  enable  the 
committee  to  diffuse  valuable  information,  on 
which  the  community  may  rely.  You  will  please 
to  consider  me  a  competitor  I'uc  the  premiums  for 
the  greatest  quantity  of  merchantable  raw  silk 
produced  from  the  (juarter  of  an  acre. 

The  weight  of  the  silk  in  the  case  which  accom- 
panies this  paper,  is  twelve  pounds,  sixteen  ounces 

to  the  pound,  and  is  the  product  of  one  quarter  of  I  so'nmch  disappointment  has  been  experienced  in 
an  acre.  ^  reijard  to  eggs.     Other  modes  equally  good  may 

The  soil  on  which   my  trees   were  grown  is  a    douptless  be  adopted  (or  retarding  the  eggs;  the 
heavy  clay — three  or  loo r^  years  ago,  the  land  j  above  [)lan,  however,  succeeded  \vith  me  to  admi- 
ration ;  the  last  hatching  the 'iTth  of  August,  was 


therefore,  1  was  obliged  to  include  eleven  feet  and 
eiiiht  inches  in  width  (rom  ihe  layeis  ;  so  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  lot  was  28S  leet  in  length,  and 
37  feet  8  inches  in  width. 

I  regretted  that  I  had  not  roots  for  the  whole 
quarter  of  an  acre,  as  the  roots  adbcded  much 
more  leaves  than  the  layers.  Owing  to  close 
planting  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  trees  pro- 
duced were  smail — say  an  average  of  three  and  a 
half  leet.  The  present  trrowth  on  the  quarter  of 
an  acre  does  not  exceed  5,500,  all  counted,  large 
and  small. 

iVIy  cocoonery  is  36  by  18  feet,  2  stories  high, 
I  fed  almost  entirely  in  the  second  story.  There 
are  two  tiers  of  shelves,  three  feet  wide  by  twenty- 
tour  feet  long — the  shelves  rise  one  above  another 
— one  foot  apart,  seven  shelves  in  each  tier.  The 
second  story  contains  13  glass  windows,  with 
Venitian  blinds.  My  eggs  were  of  my  own  pro- 
ducing the  previous  season.  They  were  saved 
with  great  care  from  my  best  cocoons,  on  muslin, 
the  pieces  of  muslin  rolled  up  in  the  iiill,  or  soon 
after  the  etrgs  were  laid,  and  placed  in  a  common 
firm  hag,  and  this  was  hung  to  abeam  in  the  cel- 
lar. In  March  the  muslins  were  (bided  up  and 
laid  one  on  top  i)f  ano'her  in  a  small  tea  chest  lined 
with  lead,  this  was  placed  in  another  of  ihe  same 
kind,  but  a  little  larger ;  and  the  space  between 
the  two  was  filled  with  pulverized  charcoal.  Then 
a  (i?w  thicknesses  of  old  fiaunel  was  l.iid  loosely 
over  the  top  of  the  smaller  chest,  and  a  loose  board 
laid  over  the  larger.  Then  the  whole  was  set  in 
a  still  larger  rough  box,  with  a  loose  board  on  the 
top,  and  this  was  put  down  in  the  ice  house,  so 
that  the  ice  surrounded  the  sides  of  the  box.  Ux 
the  inner  tea  chesi  was  a  thermometer — the  box 
was  examined  every  week,  and  the  thermometer 
was  not  allowed  to  rise  above  45°  Faiirenheit.  I 
am  thus  particular  as  to  the  mode  of  preserving 
eggs  which  has  succeeded  so  well  with  me,  because 


would  not  have  produced  20  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  The  two  previous  seasons,  the  lot  on  which 
my  experiment  was  made  had  been  very  mode- 
rately manured — the  present  season  it  was  covered 
wit h  what  might  be  considered  a  good  coat  of  marl 
and  barn-vard  manure  mixed. 

The  20i"h  to  the  23d  of  April  last,  I  planted  a 
half  acre  lot  with  morns  mullicaulis  roots,  cuttings, 
and  layers.  The  roots  were  of  the  previous  sea- 
son's growth,  taken  (iom  trees  thai  did  not  exceed 
2|  feet.  The  top  was  cut  of  within  two  inches  of 
the  root,  and  the  roots  were  laid  horizontally  in  the 
row,  about  ten  inches  apart.  The  cuttinirs  were 
from  the  tops  of  these  trees,  with  one  bud  to  each, 
and  were  planted  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  layers  were  small  trees,  six  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  were  laid  continuously  in  the  row — the 
root  of  one  touching  the  top  of  another.  The  rows 
were  2.^  feet  apart.  The  length  of  the  lot,  as 
planted  in  trees,  is  2SS  leet,  and  ih(^  width  75  (eef. 
I  ex[)ected  to  have  had  roots  sufficient  to  plant 
half  of  this  lot,  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ;  they  plan- 
ted, however,  only  2d  Itjet  in  width,  and  288  in 
lengtli.     In  making  out  my  quarter  of  an  acre, 


*•  See  the  report  of  this  experiment  at  page  85   vol. 
vu.  Far,  Reg. 


as  perfect  as  the  first.  This  year  I  saved  my  eggs 
with  even  greater  care  than  last,  and  am  preser- 
ving them  in  the  same  way  ;  and  I  cannot  but  re- 
commend others  to  preserve  them  as  above,  unles.? 
they  have  actually  tried  some  other  mode  which 
has  proved  equally  good. 

July  18th,  {  hatched  some  two  or  three  thousand 
mammoth  white.  July  26,  five  or  six  thousand 
sulphur.  July  31,  two  or  three  thousand  sulphur. 
Auirust  19ih,  over  20,000  sulphur — and  August 
27ih,  hatched  the  last,  say  5  to  8,000,  sulphur.  The 
mammoth  white  worms  wound  in  24  to  28  days — ■ 
the  sulphur  28  to  33  days.  A  lew  lingered  to  36 
or  40  days. 

Green  oak  bushes  were  used  fijr  the  worms  to 
wind  in.  Last  year  I  had  plasterers'  lath  fiistened 
under  the  shelves,  one  and  a-half  inches  a  part. 
I  (bund  difiiculty,  however,  in  getting  the  worms  to 
ascend  well.  'I'his  season  I  used  straw  at  first, 
tied  up  in  small  bundles  and  set  on  the  shelves, 
but  tins  did  not  answer  as  well  as  I  had  been  led 
to  expect.  At  len.qth  1  threw  every  thing  aside 
and  look  the  oak  bushes.  These  have  succeeded 
with  me  better  than  any  other  contrivance.  They 
seem  natural  to  the  worms,  and  I  have  never  seen 
them  mount  any  thing  so  readily  as  green  bushes, 
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and  1  see  not  why  they  may  not  be  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  fixtures  lor  winding.  They  cost 
nothing,  except  the  labor  of  procuring  them  li'oni 
the  woods  and  placing  them  on  the  shelves.  The 
only  objeciion  I  see  to  them  is,  the  cocoons  cannot 
be  taken  from  the  bushes  with  quite  the  same  lii- 
cility  wiih  which  they  may  be  removed  from  straw 
or  some  other  fixtures.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  this 
will  be  found  a  matter  of  much  moment.  A  little 
more  experience,  gathered  from  didered  sections 
of  the  country  will  enable  us  to  adopt  the  most 
approved  plan  lor  winding.  Of  tiie  mammoih 
white  cocoons  it  requiied  an  average  of  317  to  the 
lb.,  weiirhed  just  as  taken  from  the  skelves  ;  of  the 
sulphur  it  recjuired  300.  2SS  of  the  huirest  white 
made  one  lb.,  and  of  the  largest  sulphur  247.  The 
committee  will  perceive  from  this  statement  that 
the  weight  of  rsiy  cocoons  (alls  \\\r  below  thai  of 
those  produced  by  many  other  gentlemen,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  country,  notices  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  your  society  and  else- 
where. Why  this  inlerioriiy  I  caimoi  tell.  The 
worms  were  fed  on  the  shelves  without  hurdles, 
and  the  litter  was  removed  from  the  shelves  about 
every  fourth  day.  Sometimes  they  went  from  one 
moulting  to  another  without  having  the  shelves 
cleaned.  The  shelves  were  cleaned  without  hur- 
dles in  the  following  manner.  The  attendant  had 
a  thin  iialf  inch  board,  planed  smooth,  18  by  24 
inches.  After  the  worms  appeared  to  be  through 
their  moulting,  fresh  leaves  were  given  them,  the 
attendant  took  up  these  leaves,  the  worms  adhe- 
ring, and  laid  them  on  the  board  which  she  held 
in  her  hand  and  thus  removed  litem  to  clean 
shelves;  if  all  did  not  attach  to  the  first  leaves, 
others  were  strewed  on,  and  generall}'  the  second 
time  going  over  all  were  removed.  I  know  this 
mode  of  operations  does  not  meet  with  favor  among 
those  who  are  for  adopting  the  "  high  pressure  rail 
road  system."  Neveriheless  with  my  present  ex- 
perience, one  >ear  with,  and  another  without  hur- 
dles, this  IS  the  plan  I  would  adopt  in  future,  at  least 
untU  i  am  further  enlightened.  Many  objections 
may  be  urged  against  hurdles.  They  are  expen- 
sive. Hurdles  to  feed  1,000,000  of  worms  will 
cost  several  hundred  dollars.  This  expense  is  by 
no  means  counterbalanced  by  the  labor  which 
they  will  save;  for  it  admits  of  doubt  whether,  after 
all.  there  is  much  labor  saved.  The  worms  will 
not  all  ascend  on  the  fresh  hurdles,  and  if  the  po- 
licy of  throwing  away  all  that  do  not  ascend  rea- 
dily, is  adopted,  probably  one-half  the  worms  will 
be  thrown  away.  If  this  is  not  done,  leaves  must 
be  thrown  on  after  the  hurdles  are  removed,  and 
the  worms  must  be  taken  off  as  they  are  without 
the  hurdles.  Another  objection  is  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  the  worms  from  winding  under  the 
hurdles,  and  around  them  among  the  litter.  Be- 
sides the  plan  of  feeding  without  hurdles  is  much 
more  simple,  and  on  this  account  to  be  recommen- 
ded to  the  great  mass  of  persons  who  will  feed. 
My  worms  were  ft^d  as  often  during  the  day  as 
they  needed  h,  say  five  or  six  times  ;  they  were 
never  fed  at  night.  During  the  wliole  lime  of 
feeding,  the  weather  was  very  variable,  the  ther- 
mometer ranged  from  60^  to  90°,  with  frequent 
easterly  storms  of  several  days  continuance  ;  one 
storm  lasted  eight  days,  from  August  16th  to 
August  23d,  inclusive.  Several  storms  were  ac- 
companied with  severe  thunder  and  lightning. 
August  13th,  a  barn  was  struck  with  lightning 
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and  burnt  to  the  ground,  less  than  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  cocoonery.  The  worms  appeared 
to  experience  no  injury  whatever  from  the  thunder. 
The  damp  wet  weather  undoubtedly  retarded  them 
in  their  operations.  At  such  times  they  were 
not  so  vigorous  and  active,  but  every  crop  was 
perlijcily  healthy;  few,  if  any,  were  lost  the 
whole  season  by  disease.  At  one  lime  my  shelves 
were  more  crowded  than  theyshouhl  have  been, 
and  worms  would  frequently  fall  to  the  floor. 
These  seldom  wound  afier  they  were  returned  to 
the  shelves  ;  in  this  way  I  may  have  lost  nearly 
or  quite  the  amount  ofone  lb.  of  reeled  silk. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  for  cold  wet  weather,  I 
fitted  up  a  furnace  in  my  cellar  wiih  flues  leadmg 
up  and  around  my  upper  room.  I  did  not  use 
artificial  heat,  however,  more  than  a  few  times 
when  the  mornings  were  a  liltle  cool.  Here  I  will 
take  occasion  to  remark  that  the  plan  of  arlificial 
heat,  and  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  the 
cocoonery  by  the  thermometer  is,  I  believe,  entirely 
unnecessary.  If  it  is  essential,  success  in  the  silk 
culture  is  impracticable.  All  our  writers  on  the 
subject  maintain  that  our  climate  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  silk  worm  iviihout  arlificial  heat, 
and  I  believe  it  is.  Multitudes  who  we  hope  will 
make  silk,  never  saw  a  thermometer,  and  if  they 
are  tan(rhi,  that  in  order  to  make  silk  they  must 
have  cellars  and  furnaces,  and  flues,  and  thermo- 
meters, it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  get  them 
at  the  business.  The  more  simple  and  cheap 
every  thing  is  made,  connected  with  ihe  production 
of  silk  the  sooner  will  the  culture  be  established  in 
our  country. 

The  whole  number  of  worms  feil  on  my  quarter 
of  an  acre  was  about  40,000.  The  weio-ht  of  leaves 
which  they  consumed  was  2,576  lbs.  The  amount 
of  cocoons  produced  was  130  lbs.  weighed  jnst  as 
talcen  from  the  shelves  without  sorting  or  flossing. 
After  they  were  sorted  and  flossed,  there  was  one 
lb.  of  floss  and  four  lbs.  detective  cocoons,  leaving 
126  lbs.  of  cocoons.  These  produced  12  lbs.  of 
merchantable  reeled  silk,  16  ounces  to  the  lb.,  and 
one  lb.  wastage,  ends,  &c.  The  silk  was  reeled 
on  the  Piedmontese  reel,  the  water  iteated  in  ket- 
tles set  in  a  fiirnace,  one  kettle  was  used  as  a  heat- 
er, and  the  other  to  reel  from. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  required  between  19  and  20  lbs.  of  leaves  to  make 
one  lb.  of  cocoons.  Of  these  cocoons,  without  floss 
ing  or  sorting  it  required  10  lbs.  and  lOozs.lomake 
one  lb.  of  reeled  silk.  After  they  were  flossed  and 
sorted,  it  required  10  lbs.  and  5ozs.,  or  about  214  lo 
215  Ibs.ofleavpsto  make  one  lb.  of  reeled  silk.  This 
shows  a  ijreater  amount  of  leaves  necessary  to  make 
one  lb.  ofcocoons,  and  a  greater  weiiiht  of  cocoons 
necessary  to  make  one  lb.  of  reeled  silk,  than  the 
estimates  published  in  various  quarters,  and  grea- 
ter than  experiments  said  to  have  been  made  ac- 
tually required.  All  I  can  say  is,  the  object  of  my 
experiment  was  to  arrive  at  facts,  and  the  above 
is  a  plain  statement  of  facts  as  they  occurred  in  my 
experience.  I  am  free  to  state,  that  even  with 
your  very  liberal  premiums  in  view,  my  object 
was  not  so  much  to  see  the  very  largest  amount 
of  silk  which  could  be  obtained  li'om  the  smallest 
quantity  of  leaves,  or  to  endeavor  to  reach  the 
very  maximum  which  could  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  be  produced  from  the  quarter 
of  an  acre,  as  to  make  wiu.t  might  be  termed  a 
medium,  or  average  experiment ;  to  feed  just  as  I 
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Buppoaed  the  ^reat  maps  of  persons  engaging  in 
the  silk  business  woiiki  feed.  I  was  often  obliged 
to  leed  roet  leavctJ,  owing  to  the  Irequent  long 
elorms,  and  the  worms  appeared  to  experience  no 
injury  whatever  Irotn  this.  Still  I  did  not  consider 
it  salii  to  leed  leaves  gathered  in  the  storm,  and 
drippinii  wet;  and  in  our  attempts  to  dry  the  leaves, 
eome  became  wilted  and  were  thrown  away.  The 
worms  also  were  always  ahunilantly  led,  and  a 
partial  waste  ofieaves  frequently  no  doubt  occur- 
red in  this  way.  These  things,  together  with  the 
loss  of  perhaps  the  value  of  near  one  lb.  of  reeled 
eilk.  by  worms  falling  from  the  shelves,  would  vary 
the  result  a  little,  and  might  show  that  190  lbs.  of 
leaves  would  produce  one  lb.  of  reeled  silk. 

I  do  not  doubt,  but  that  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  a  Hmv  lbs.  of  cocoons  might  be 
produced  on  10  or  12  lbs.  of  leaves  to  the  lb.  of 
cocoons.  Nor  do  1  doubt  that  one  lb.  of  reeled 
Bilk  may  be  produced  from  8  lbs.  of  cocoons,  or 
even  less.  iMmh  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
cocoons,  and  more  on  the  lime  when  they  are 
weighed,  whether  in  a  fresh  and  green,  or  entirely 
dry  state.  I  could  have  selected  from  my  lot,  even 
in  a  fresh  state,  8  lbs.  of  cocoons,  which  would,  be- 
yond all  question,  have  produced  one  lb.  of  reeled 
eilk — but  this  would  be  no  test  of  the  profit  of  the 
business.  The  public  do  not  wish  to  know  so 
much  the  very  maximum  that  can  be  made,  as 
what  may  be  regarded  an  ordinary  standard  for 
every  prudent  farmer — and  I  an)  now  perfectly, 
persuaded,  from  two  years  experienced  that  [  am 
not  greatly  mistaken. 

Last  year  I  produced  at  the  rate  of  510  lbs.  of 
cocoons  to  the  acre — this  year  I  produced  at  the 
rate  of  520 — and  my  deliberate  opinion  is,  that 
more  will  fall  below  this  standard  than  will  exceed 
it — and  in  one  case,  where  a  less  qunniity  of  leaves 
will  give  the  above  quantity  of  silk,  two  cases  will 
occur  that  will  require  a  greater. 

Most  happy  will  I  be,  and  greatly  will  it  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  community,  if  it  shall  be  found 
on  (an her  experience  that  80  or  100  lbs.  of  leaves 
will  make  one  lb.  of  reeled  silk  instead  of  214  or 
215,  as  required  in  my  experiment,  for  my  quarter 
of  an  acre  did  produce  2,576  lbs.  of  leaves,  and  the 
trees  were  not  stripped  remarkably  close  either — 
then  the  amount  of  reeled  silk  per  acre  would  be 
the  handsome  yield  of  104  to  128  lbs  I !  A  result, 
albeit,  which  I  frankly  state,  I  utterly  despair  of 
seeing  realized. 

1  have  read  with  great  regret  many  of  the  cal 
culations  of  the  day  on  the  subject  of  silk  profits— 
Bome  of  them,  I  sjreatiy  ft?ar,  are  made  purely  to 
subserve  selfish  ends — regardless  of  the  ultimate 
consequences  to  the  public.  Others  are  undoubted- 
ly honest,  but  they  are,  1  fear  too  often  the  results 
which  are  wished,  and  desired,  rather  than  those 
which  have  actually  been  realized. 

It  is  not  the  best  way  to  produce  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  men,  on  a  subject  like  this,  to  assume 
facts,  and  then  reason  very  docjmaiically  in  regard 
t.)  what  may  he  done,  and  what  ilie  calculator  will 
do  next  ye:ir,  or  even  to  take  some  very  fnrtunatc 
exfierl'neiil  iiinde  on  a  fsry  sjna/^  scale,  and  then 
''•'"'•,  t'ccause  one  cocoon  will  weigh  so  many 
•^/•nms,  then  1.000.000  will  produce  so  many  lbs.  ; 
.)'■  lit^c.  iiise  one  tree  will  yield  one  lb.  of  leaves  the 
•first  year,  and  100  lbs.  of  leaves  will  make  one  lb. 
of  reeled  silk— and  10,000  trees  will  grow  on  an 
;?cre — therefore,  an  acre  will  produce  100  lbs.  of 


reeled  silk  the  first  year — or  because  the  120th  part 
of  an  acre  will  produce  so  much — then  a  plantation 
of  ten  hundred  and  twenty  acres  will  produce  so 
much.  1  am  pleased  to  see  experiments  made 
with  all  the  accuracy  imaginable,  even  on  the 
smallest  scale — <too(\  may  result  from  them — but 
they  are  no  safii  guide  for  the  practical  man  who 
is  about  to  embark  in  a  new  business.  I  regard 
that  experiment  in  this  staae  of  the  silk  culture  in 
our  country,  as  valuable,  when  it  is  made  fj-om  a  lot 
sufficiently  large — wlien  this  lot  is  in  an  average 
state  of  cultivation,  and  when  the  cocoons  may  be 
considered  of  an  average  quality.  Then,  if  this 
shows  a  reasonable  profit,  it  will  accomplish  more 
than  whule  volumes  of  calculation,  or  numberless 
very  small  experiments.  The  quaniity  of  land 
named  by  the  committee  I  regard  us  sufficiently 
small  for  any  satisfactory  results — and  should  they 
continue  the  liberal  policy  of  ofTering  premiums  the 
following  year,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  whe- 
ther the  quantity  of  land  li-om  which  the  experi- 
ment is  made,  ought  not  to  be  increased. 

But  to  recur  to  the  matter  of  profit.  The  above 
shews  us  48  lbs.  of  reeled  silk,  16  oz.  to  the  lb.  aa 
the  product  of  an  acre.  If  this  is  worth,  as  I  un- 
derstand it  now  is,  S6  per  lb.  then  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  an  acre  will  be  ^288.  The  first  year,  let 
it  be  remembered.  Or  if  it  should  be  worth  but 
$4.50  per  lb.  which  is  undoubtedly  the  safest  price 
at  which  to  rate  it,  the  gross  proceeds  of  an  acre 
will  then  be  ^216. 

In  regard  ;o  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  confi- 
dently asserted  by  many,  that  it  can  be  produced 
lor  $2  per  lb.  Mine  cost  me  much  more  than 
this.  My  experience,  however,  satisfies  me  that 
it  can  be  produced  for  $2.25  per  lb.  and  I  incline 
to  the  belief  that  it  may  be  produced  for  $2.  Pro- 
duced on  the  fiirm  in  a  small  way,  the  cost  will  be 
next  to  nothing — the  whole  product  will  be  clear 
gain.  Now  take  the  product  of  an  acre  as  above 
stated,  at  $288,  and  allow  this  to  be  made  at  an 
expense  of  $2  per  lb.  you  have  a  net  profit  of  $192 
peracre!!  Allow  the  cost  of  production  to  be 
$2.25,  and  you  still  have  a  net  profit  of  $180. 
Airain — take  the  product  at  $216,  (allowing  the 
silk  to  be  worth  only  $4.50  per  lb.)  and  let  the 
cost  of  production  be  $2,  it  gives  a  net  profit  of 
$120  per  acre  ;  but  allow  the  cost  of  production  to 
be  $2.25  per  lb. — the  sum  at  which  1  know  it  can 
he  made — and  it  still  affords  us  a  net  profit  of  .$108. 
This  last,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  found  more  near- 
ly to  correspond  with  actual  results.  If  the  price 
of  the  silk  is  more  than  $4.50  per  lb.  and  the  cost 
of  production  less  than  $2.25,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  culiurist.  But  the  above  results,  very 
nearly,  are  produced  in  another  way.  The 
amount  of  help  necessary  to  attend  to  one  acre, 
or  to  160,000  worms,  would  not  exceed  the  value 
oftwo  females,  12  weeks  each,  and  one  male,  the 
same  time — iruleed,  1  do  not  believe  it  would  re- 
quire so  much  help — hut  admitting  it  should,  the 
maximum  average  value  of  this  help  would  be 
here,  .$3  per  week,  including  boarding — that  is 
then  the  cost  of  producing  48  lbs.  of  silk,  would 
he  $108.  And  the  value  of  that  silk  beinfj  as 
above  staled  $288,  the  net  profit  would  be  $180!! 
Or  the  value  being  (<nly  $4.50  per  lb.  ;  or  the  frross 
amount  of  $216,  still  the  net  profit  would  be  $108 
per  acre — exactly  the  result  before  slated — and 
this,  let  it  be  observed,  is  just  $4  more  than  the 
result  shewn   by  my  experiment  of  last  year.     1 
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believe,  therefore,  I  have  demonstrated,  not  by 
figures  and  on  paper  onl}',  but  by  the  aoval pro- 
duction oi' ihe  eiik,  ilial  every  f)rij(lent  culiurisi 
may  safely  rely  on  realizinfj  a  net  profit  oi'at  least 
JglOS,  the  first  year,  or  jjj  180  while  the  price  of  raw 
silk  continues  what  it  now  is.  And  1  ask,  is  not 
this  sufficient'?  ought  not  any  reasonable  man  to 
be  satisfied  with  this?  I  wish,  indeed;  I  could 
have  made  the  profits  a  liltie  larger,  but  I  could 
not  do  it.  Other  gentlemen,  in  our  country,  with 
their  enormously  krge  cocoons,  may  have  been 
more  successful,  and  may  have  had  practical  re- 
sults more  nearly  answering  the  calculations  usu- 
ally made.  Suppose  1  had  taken  my  130  lbs.  of 
cocoons,  and  had  selected  8  lbs.  ol' \he  firmest  aiid 
best,  and  had  reeled  these,  and  no  more,  and  the 
result  had  been,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  would,  1  lb. 
of  reeled  silk,  and  then  had  put  ilmh  my  siaiement, 
saying,  "  if  I  had  reeled  all,  and  all  had  yielded  as 
well  as  those  actually  reeled,  then  I  would  have 
had  64  lbs.  per  acre  !" — thus  increasing  the  profits 
in  this  convenient  way  more  than  one  quarter ! 
would  not  this  be  deceptive,  and  would  it  not  be 
calculated  to  mislead?  Now,  however,  there  is 
no  room  for  deception — all  was  actually  reeled,  and 
is  exhibited  to  the  public. 

But  I  lear  my  anxiety  to  exhibit  this  whole  sub- 
ject before  the  public  in  its  true  light  will  induce 
me  to  write  a  book,  rather  than  a  simple  siaiement. 
The  committee,  however,  aware  of  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  this  suliject,  and  ihe  eaixerness 
of  Ihe  public  to  obtain  minute  and  authen;ic  infor- 
mation, will  I  trust  pardon  the  length  to  which  this 
communicaiioii  extends. 

Much  is  said  in  various  quarters  respecting  the 
different  varieties  of  mulberry  trees  as  IboJ  lor  the 
silk  worm.  By  some  it  is  confidently  asserted  that 
the  multicaulis  is  inlerior  to  the  broad  leaved  Can- 
ton, to  the  Broussa,  and  to  the  hundred  and  one 
other  varieties  for  which  names  are  invented. 
Others  go  still  furiher,  and  assert  that  the  mulii- 
caulis  is  inferior  to  all  other  species,  tlie  paper  mul- 
berry alone  excepted,  which  the  worm  will  not  eat 
at  all,  and  that  good  silk  cannot  be  made  from  the 
multicaulis,  that  it  is  the  least  hardy  of  all  species 
of  the  mulberry,  (which,  however,  has  never  been 
proved.)  and  that  Ihe  quality  of  Ihe  silk  will  al- 
ways be  in  proportion  to  the  hardiness  of  the  tree 
from  which  it  is  made. 

Now  I  have  no  theories  to  sustain  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  think  personal  interest  has  no  influence 
on  my  opinion?.  I  iiave  indeed  some  40.000  of 
these  precious  trees,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  I  would  dispose  of  on  reasonable  terms  to 
any  gentlemen  who  want  Ihe  genuine  article,  hut 
I  think  this  circumstance  has  no  influence  on  my 
judgment.  Other  species  of  the  mulberry  may  be 
good,  as  I  h?ve  no  doubt  they  are,  they  may  even 
be  belter  than  the  multicaulis  for  any  thing  I  know 
to  the  contrary.  One  thing  Ida  know,  the  worms 
devour  the  multicaulis  leaves  with  great  avidity — 
grow  well — continue  healthy — make  iiood  silk,  in 
sufficient  qtianiitiesto  yield  a  net  profit  per  acre  of 
S108  to  ^180.  This  they  have  done  lor  me  two 
years  in  succession.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  silk, 
I  do  not  pr^ofess  to  he  a  judge.  It  obtained  the 
gold  medal,  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute 
in  October  last,  and  intelligent  judjjes  pronounced 
it  superior. 

Now  I  say  other  varieties  of  the  mulberry  may 
make  more  and  belter  silk  than  the  raullicaulis. 


But  has  any  individual  actually  produced  more  and 
betiersilk  from  tiny  other  tree,  from  a  quarter  of  an 
acre?  Unul  tins  is  done,  the  public  will  be  slow 
10  believe  that  so  many  intelligent  men  are  de- 
ceived, and  that  the  muliicaults  is  good  lor  nothing. 

Let  us  judge  the  tree  by  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  ihe  silk  which  it  produces,  and  at  pre- 
sent, I  have  no  lear  that  it  will  be  superseded  by 
any  oilier  kind. 

It  is  matter  of  great  regret  that  men  are  found, 
professedly  friendly  to  the  silk  culture  who,  from 
sell-interest,  pre-conceived  opinions,  or  even  par- 
tial experiments,  are  distracting  the  public  mind, 
or  rather  laboring  to  distract  it,  respecting  the  kind 
of  mulberry  to  be  used. 

The  truth  is,  most  or  all  the  varieties  in  our 
country  are  undoubtedly  good,  and  every  extensive 
silk  grower  will  undoubtedly  he  disposed  to  have 
more  varieties  than  one  on  his  plantation.  1  can 
however,  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  confidence, 
assure  the  public  il  is  my  deliberate  conviction, 
that  the  morus  multicaulis  will  be  the  prevailing 
tree  ibr  silk  in  this  country,  as  Avell  because  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  silk  worm,  as  because 
ffreat  expense  will  be  saved  in  gathering  the  leaves. 
The  same  amount  of  foliage  can  be  gathered  from 
the  multicaulis,  with  probably  half  the  expense 
that  it  can  be  gathered  from  any  other  variety  of 
the  mulberry. 

I  entertain  now  an  unwavering  conviction  that 
the  silk  buHness  will  triunphanlly  succeed  in  our 
country.  That  it  promises  to  do  more  for  the 
comfort  of  the  indigent  and  dependent  portion  of 
our  community,  especially  fur  indigent  l<?males, 
and  to  add  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  than 
can  now  be  told. 

How  much  larger  the  profits  will  be  the  second, 
and  succeeding  years,  if  the  trees  are  lell  out 
through  Ihe  winter,  as  we  trust  they  now  will  be, 
I  cannot  tell,  as  I  have  made  no  experiment  on  this 
point.  Every  one  must  see  the  profits  will  be 
larger.  I  believe  it  will  he  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  greater. 

What  motives  then,  let  me  ask,  are  here  fur- 
nished to  embark  in  this  business?  Will  not  our 
farmers  awake  to  their  true  interests'?  I  would 
not  persuade  any  farmer,  ifl  could,  to  give  up  his 
whole  farm  to  the  silk  business  ;  ihe  friends  of  the 
silk  culture  do  not  desire  to  see  any  of  the  present 
products  of  our  soil  diminished;  we  wish  to  en- 
rich our  nation  by  addin<j  another  to  the  list  of  her 
producie,  without  atl'ecting  any  that  now  exist. 
Let  the  farmer  put  a  lew  acrps  of  some  hill-side, 
or  unproductive  part  of  his  Ibirm  in  moms  multi- 
caulis, and  thus  add  to  his  inc-ome  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a  way  in  which  he  will  scarcely 
perceive  the  cost.  Let  liis  daughters,  one  al- 
ter another,  if  he  has  daughters,  have  ihe  avails 
ol  the  cocoonery  in  successive  years,  if  these  avails 
are  not  absolutely  needed  in  the  family.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  by  the  avails  of  silk,  produced  even  on 
a  small  scale,  many  of  our  farmers  who  are  now  in 
debt,  whose  tiirins  are  mnrtsaCTpil  U^  half  their  va- 
lue, and  who  in  consequence  of  this  are  able  to  do 
little  more  than  live,  will  not  otdy  be  free  from 
debt,  but  will  in  turn  have  their  mnvey  a"  interest; 
and  what  has  been  proudly  said  of  Oid  Mansfield 
in  Connecticut  may  he  said  of  them.  Every 
daughter  in  the  liimily  of  adult  years  will  also 
have  her  hundred  or  more  dollars  at  interest,  the 
avails  of  her  own  labor  in  the  cocoonery. 
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I  would  ??iosfear7Jes/i!/ call  upon  multitudes  who  j  fabric,  can  be  perlbrmed  by  tbeiu,  and  in  the 
are  engaged  in  no  agricultural  pursuiis — who  invvhole  process  their  labor  is  as  valuable  as  the 
consequence  of  the  great   revulsion   in  the  tiniet=,  j  most  athlriic  male. 

are  engaged  in  no  regular  husiuess — niiiiiy  who  j  Even  the  aged  and  infirm,  by  liie  aid  of  inge- 
are  depending  on  tlie  precarious  results  of  specu- i  nious  contrivances  ibr  moving  along  by  the 
lation  in  lis  thoiipand  Ibrms,  let  these  abandon  the  '  shelves,  can  perlorm  almost  tiie  vvliole  work  in  tiie 


unceilainlics  ol'  speculation,  the  excess  oj'  which 
has  ahnost  ruined  our  country,  and  which,  if  snc- 
cesslul  to  them,  adds  nothing  the  wealth  of  the 
Tiaiion.  Let  all  who  are  thrown  out  of  business 
V  I  he  pressure  oi'  the  limes — all  who  are  wailiiig 
•  more  prnpuious  times  in  which  to  commence 
bui=iness— let  all,  all  suidi  embark  in)mediately 
io  the  silk  culture.  Let  them  occupy  lands  now 
unrultivated  and  idle,  and  thus  secure  Ibr  them- 
selves a  stream  of  wealth,  cer/rt//i  as  tlie  flow  of 
the  tides.  A  stream  that  will  deepen  and  widen, 
on  whose  bosom  ttiey  will  be  borne,  safely  and 
surely,  if  not  rapidly  to  affluence  and  (brtune. 

Let  fathers,  whose  lands  in  our  older  states  are 
worn  out,  and  whose  enterprising  sons  are  dis- 
posed to  leave  kindreii  and  home  Ibr  the  far  west, 
stock  their  worn  out  farms  with  moras  multicaulis, 
and  thus  make  it  more  profitable  Ibr  tlieir  sons  to 
remain  at  horai'  than  go  to  the  west. 

Bur  a  consideration  which  commends  this  sub- 
ject to  every  patriot,  pliilanthropist  and  christian, 
is  the  great  benefits  which  are  to  tiowli-om  its  gen- 
eral introduction  to  the  poor  and  dependent  portion 
of'our  community. 

Even  in  our  own  happy  country,  there  is  a  large 
class  of  individuals,  who  so  ikr  from  adding  any 
thing  to  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  are 
unable  to  support  themselves  ibr  want  of  suitable 
employment.     These   are    indigent   females  anti 
children,  and  the  long  list  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 
The  numerous  labor-saving  machintsry,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  present  inventive   ane,  introduced 
into  almost  every  department  of  lile,  has   thrown 
out   of  [iiofiiable   employment    vast   rmmbers   of 
industrious  and  virtuous  poor.   How  many  worthy 
mothers  of  or[)han  children  are  constrained  to  |)ly 
the  needle  through  anxious  days  and  almost  sleep- 
less nighis.  to  keep   those  children  from  the  alms- 
house, while  they  are  unable,  from  the  want  of  em- 
ployment suited  to  their  tender  years,  to  do   any 
thing  to  assist  their   affectionate  mothers?     How 
many  females  and  children   obtain   a  scanty  and 
precarious  subsistence   by  picking   berries  of  vari- 
ous sorts  lor  a  lew  weeks,  for   our  city  markets, 
who  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  must  con- 
tinue  in   the  lowest    poverty   or   absolute  want. 
W  ho mwsf  spend  their  winters  in  the   poor-house, 
or  live   on  the  charity  of  the   benevolent,  and   all 
this  for  the  want  of  suitable  employment.     One  of 
the  most  crying  evils  of  the  a<2;e  is  the  inadequate 
compensation  which  female  labor  receives.     This 
arises  mainly  from  want  of  properobjects  on  which 
to  bestow  that  labor.     Indeed  the  secret  of  render- 
ing any  labor  valuable,  and  insurinir  for  it  an  ade- 
quate and  equitable  reward,  consists  in  applying 
it  to  objects  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  and 
suited  to  the  ability  of  those  who  perlorm  it,  but 
which  are  capable  of  helncr  made  the  means   of 
increasing  wealth.     Now  let  philanthropy  ex/trmsf 
itself,  and  where  can   it   find  an  object   that  will 
secure  to  female  labor  such  a  reward  as  the   pro- 
duction of  silk  ?     Nature!   seems   almost  to  have 
designed  the  production  of  silk  for  female  hands. 
The  whole  work,  from  the  feeding  of  the  worm, 


cocoonery,  while  children  gather  and  brinij:  them 
the  leaves.  O!  will  not  the  blessitmsof  nmltitudes 
ready  to  perish  descend  upon  those  who  presevere 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  unnatural  opposition  in 
their  noble  elibrts  to  establish  the  silk  culture  in 
our  land? 

In  England  alone,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  her  peoi)leearn  their  bread  in  tlie  manufac- 
ture alone  of  silk.  And  with  a  soil  and  climate 
admirably  adapted  to  the  production  ot  the  raw 
material,  a  skill  and  ingenuity  ecjual  to  that  of 
England  or  any  other  country  on  earth  to  man- 
ufi^cture  it — will  American  patriots  be  content  to 
exhaust  our  resources  in  sustaining  her  population 
— will  they  sufier  our  own  labor  to  remain  unpro- 
ductive, our  own  poor  but  meritorious  citizens  to 
pine  in  poverty  and  want  7  How  much  longer 
shall  we  permit  them  to  freight  their  steam  pack- 
ets wiih  silken  Ikbrics,  crowd  iliem  into  our  market 
and  take  away  in  return  nothing  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  that  too  at  a  moment  when  the  eschao- 
iiea  are  largely  against  us,  and  when  we  are  strug- 
gling almost  to  bankruptcy  to  equalize  them? 
'The  production  of  silk  in  our  country /s  not  now 
an  experiment,  and  considerinir  the  imst  interests 
involved  in  its  extensive  production,  it  claims,  and 
it  has  a  right  to  claim  the  Ibstering  care  of  our 
government  in  any  and  every  way  in  which  that 
care  can  be  consistently  bestowed.  A  brighter 
day  is  dawning  upon  our  country.  Another  great 
staple  is  about  to  be  added  to  her  productions 
which  will  kindle  joy  and  gladness  in  many  a  de- 
solate heart,  and  pour  a  flood  of  wealth  over  our 
whole  land.  D.  V.  McLean. 

Freehold,  N.  J.  Nov.  1839. 


BIESSRS.    CHENEY  S    EXPERIMENT. 

From  llie  Sill<  Giowei-. 

Havino;  met  with  uncommon  success  in  /('eding 
silk  worms  this  year,  we  are  induced  to  give  a 
statement  of  our  proceeding,  and  the  method 
adopted  by  us  to  hasten  their  labors  to  a  success- 
ful termination.  We  followed,  as  near  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  the  plan  recommended  by 
IVl.  C.  Beauvais,  an  account  of  which  we  have 
published,  and  succeeded  in  terminating  the  crop 
in  twenty-lour  days,  and  we  venture  to  say  that 
firmer  and  larger  cocoons  have  not  been  produced 
by  any  silk  grower  this  season.  The  silk  reels 
admirably,  and  is  strong,  lustrous,  and  of  a  su- 
perior quality. 

June  27th,  the  eggs  were  taken  from  the  re- 
friirerator,  where  they  had  been  kept  since  the  1st 
of  JVlarch,at  an  average  temperature  of  40'^  Fah- 
renheit. They  were  placed  upon  a  shelf  in  the 
cellar,  where  the  teniperature  was  60".  On  the 
•29lh,  at  4  P.  M.  they  were  taken  to  the  cocoonery, 
the  temperature  at  that  time  beinij  78°.  All 
worms  found  upon  the  cloths,  upon  their  removal 
from  the  cellar,  (beinor  but  a  small  number)  were 
destroyed  before  the  cloths  were  placed  in  the  co- 


coonery.    80,000  worms  hatched  on  the  30th  of 
to  the  production  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  June,  which  we  reserved  lor  the  experiment. 
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REMARKS. 

Date, 

12  m 

12  m 

6 

12 

6 

12 

J'~S 

June  30 

78 

78 

78 

70 

78 

70 

68 

18 

2 

July  1 

78 

78 

78 

78 

62 

78 

77 

68 

18 

4 

Mornintr  cool— used  heat. 

2 

76 

78 

78 

78 

70 

77 

71 

69 

18 

8 

The  weather  clear  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  vvoniis  lively  ;  ia 
the  evening  rain  ;  wind  South 
East. 

3 

76 

77 

79 

76 

66 

76 

79 

67 

2 

Worms  commenced  moulting. 

4 

75 

76 

75 

75 

65 

76 

75 

60 

12 

16 

Worms  finished  moulting. 

5 

72 

72 

76 

73 

56 

70 

72 

60 

12 

22 

Clear — wind  N.  W. 

6 

72 

75 

76 

73 

55 

72 

73 

65 

12 

30 

Wind  E. — brisk  fires  during  the 

day. 
Commenced  moulting. 

7 

73 

76 

78 

77 

60 

80 

70 

68 

2 

8 

72 

77 

78 

75 

65 

78 

76 

70 

12 

14 

Finished  moulting. 

9 

74 

76 

77 

76 

66 

78 

76 

70 

12 

30 

' 

10 

71 

79 

82 

79 

65 

80 

82 

72 

12 

80 

Clear— wind  S.  W. 

11 

76 

82 

80 

75 

71 

87 

74 

68 

6 

Commenced  moulting. 

12 

72 

75 

74 

73 

65 

74 

72 

62 

9 

80 

Finished  moulting. 

13 

72 

75 

75 

75 

64 

78 

70 

67 

9 

130 

14 

72 

75 

75 

74 

68 

76 

74 

67 

9 

200 

15 

72 

76 

75 

73 

67 

78 

72 

65 

9 

134 

16 

70 

75 

76 

72 

64 

79 

78 

64 

10 

Commenced  moulting inlhe even- 

17 

ing. 

74 

76 

75 

76 

69 

80 

78 

67 

Quite  dormant — not  fed. 

18 

70 

78 

80 

77 

68 

84 

85 

72 

8 

140 

Finished  moulting  early  in  the 
morning. 

19 

72 

82 

84 

79 

68 

88 

90 

76 

8 

260 

20 

76 

•82 

82 

78 

76 

86 

82 

74 

8 

400 

21 

75 

79 

78 

78 

73 

80 

76 

73 

8 

680 

22 

74 

82 

82 

79 

74 

88 

82 

79 

8 

920 

23 

75 

79 

82 

77 

75 

82 

86 

75 

8 

600 

Showed  signs  of  winding — fiaod 
diminished. 

24 

72 

79 

77 

73 

70 

86 

75 

73 

8 

200 

Commenced  windinor. 

The  worms  were  what  is  generally  termed  the 
"  six-weeks  sulphur,"  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  statement  that  they  terminated  their  labors 
in  tvvenly-lbur  days.  The  amount  of  cocoons 
was  365  pounds,  and  it  required  225  to  weii^h  a 
pound.  The  amount  of  leaves  led  out  was  3.970 
pounds,  which  gives  11  pounds  of  leaves  to  a 
pound  of  cocoons,  and  9  pounds  of  cocoons  being 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  silk,  it  will  be  seen 
that  by  this  system  of  teeding,  99  pounds  ol  leaves 
only  are  necessary  for  one  pound  of  silk. 

[in  a  subsequent  number,  the  editors  of  the 
<  Silk  Grower'  remark  as  follows  :] 

The  conductors  ofthis  work  have  just  published 
a 'Synoptical  Table  for  the  most  speedy  growth 
of  Silk  Worms,'  translated  from  the  French,  in 
which  the  size  of  the  worm  is  given,  as  it  actually 
is,  each  day  of  its  existence,  and  handsomely  col- 
ored. The  (ceding  was  afier  the  manner  of  M.  C. 
Beauvais.  with  JVJ.  Darcel's  process  of  ventilation. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  this  methed  was  adop- 
by  us,  in  a  deixree,  and  the  result  published  in  our 
last  number,  in  which  it  was  conclsively  shown, 
by  our  great  success,  that  it  is  the  most  sure  and 
and  profitable  of  any  extant.  There  is  but  little 
difierence  between  the  result  as  (jiven  in  the  plate, 
and  that  obtained  by  us,  ivs.  C.  Beauvais  having 
])roduced  185  lbs.  from  2,000  lbs.  of  leaves,  and 
we  356  lbs.  from  3970  lbs.  the  difference  being  in  his 
favor,  which,  undoubtedly,  is  owinij  to  the  plan  of 
ventilation  (Darcel's)  adopted  by  him,  and  which 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  use  at  the  time  ol'our  rear- 
ing. Next  year  we  shall  introduce  it  in  our  cocoonery 


to  the  full  extent,  and  doubt  not  that  our  success 
will  be  equal  to  that  of  M.  Beauvais. 

We  are  fully  satisfied  that  a  properly  regulated 
temperature,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  strict  atten- 
tion and  the  frequent  leeding  of  the  worms,  aie 
all  that  is  required  to  enable  the  American  people 
to  raise  silk  with  a  greater  profit  than  can  possibly 
be  done  by  any  other  nation,  even  if  we  take  into 
account  the  price  of  labor  in  different  silk  grow- 
ing countries.  Jjlessed  with  a  proper  soil,  a  suit- 
able climate,  and  an  energetic  and  enterprismg 
population,  America  is  destined  to  take  the  lead 
in  all  that  appertains  to  the  culture  and  manufac- 
ture of  silk. 


THE  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  SYSTEMS. 

[Retnarks  on  the  two  last  articles,'] 

From  tlie  Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Society. 

We  are  enabled  in  the  present  number  to  present 
(0  our  readers  a  fair  example  of  each  oft  he  two  great 
modes  of  raising  silk  worms,  the  natural  and  the 
artificial.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  {Mc- 
Lean, whose  very  lucid  exposition  of  his  experi- 
ment forms  the  first  article  in  this  number;  and  the 
second  that  of  JMcssrs.  Cheney,  commencing  at: 
page  361.  The  first  is  strictly  the  natural  system,- 
and  is  the  one  that  will  be  generallj'  adopted  by 
the  people  at  larire  ;  the  second  is  clearly  tlie  arti- 
ficial system,  which  will  only  belbllowed  by  those 
who  make  a  business  of  the  silk  culture,  and  who 
of  course  will  endeavor  to  make  the  most  of  time 
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and  capital.  We  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
great  diH'erence  in  the  results  o(  the  two  experi- 
ments. In  the  natural  system,  40,000  worms  con- 
sumed 2,576  pounds  of  leaves;  in  the  aruficial 
system  1,985  lbs.  These  worms  produced  130 
pounds  ol"  cocoons  in  the  natural  system,  and  178 
lbs.  in  the  aruficial.  The  cocoons  weighed  at  the 
rate  of  300  to  the  pound  in  the  natural  system,  and 
225  to  the  pound  in  the  artificial.  It  required 
10  lb.  5  oz  of"  cocoons  produced  by  the  natural 
system  to  make  the  pound  of  silk  ;  and  9  pounds 
of  those  by  the  artificial.  The  40,000  worms  led 
on  the  natural  system  made  12  pounds  of  raw 
silk  ;  the  same  number  li;d  on  the  artificial  system 
made  19f  lbs.  The  natural  system  required  an 
average  of  lijlly  one  week  more  one  time  to  pro- 
duce the  cocoons  than  the  artificial  system  occu- 
pied. 

We  have  drawn  these  comparisons  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  difference  of  results 
produced  by  the  two  systems.  We  are  fully  persua- 
ded the  people  generally  will  adopt  the  natural 
system  ;  but  it  is  proper,  that  they  should  be  in- 
Ibrnied  how  much  more  they  can  make  by  careful 
management,  than  they  can  hope  to  accomplish 
by  ordinary  means.  It  will  be  seen  by  examin- 
ing Mr.  McLean's  paper,  that  the  first  year  the 
trees  are  planted  at  least,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, f  108  can  be  made  fiom  an  acre  of  ground, 
alter  paying  lor  the  hired  labor  of  producing  the 
silk.  Ii  also  will  be  seen  that  the  silk  can  be  made 
ready  for  market,  at  $2.45  a  pound  ;  and  that,  even 
if  sold  at  only  $4.50  per  pound,  a  clear  profit  of 
100  per  cent,  results  to  (he  cultivator. .  What  bet 
ter  business  can  any  man  pursue  7         G.  JB.  S. 


GREATEST  KNOWN    YIELD    OF    CORN. 

From  the  Romney  Intelligencer. 
We  are  informed  that  George  C.  Harness.  Esq., 
of  Hardy  county,  raised  the  past  season,  from 
one  acre  of  grounil,  one  hundred  and  seventy  eight 
bushels  of  corn.  Mr.  H.  cultivated  the  same  with 
■a  view  of  premium  at  the  approaching  agricul- 
tural exibition  of  Hardy  county,  and  ihe  husking 
and  measuring  of  the  corn  was  attended  lo  by  a 
■disinterested,  intelligent,  and  highly  respectable 
citizen  of  Moorefield.  This  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary yield,  from  one  acre  of  ground,  that  we  have 
ever  heard  of.  Truly,  may  ihe  South  Branch 
Bottoms  be  termed  the  "  garden  spots"  of  the 
union. 


GREEN    CROPS    FOR    MANURE. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Ewing,  N.  J.,  November  5,  1839. 
I  am  pleased  with  your  epsay  on  green  manu- 
ring contained  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Farmers'  Register.  I  top-dressed  young  clover 
wi:h  yard  manure  last  spring,  mowed  ihe  first 
crop  the  last  week  in  June,  ploughed  in  the  sod  in 
August,  sowed  corn  the  last  week  in  August, 
ploughed  in  the  corn  the  last  week  in  September, 
sowed  whent  the  first  week  in  October.  The  ex- 
periment will  not  be  a  fair  one  for  various  reasons, 
let,  the  clover  was  killed  (with  the  exception  of 
patches)  by  the  excessive  drought  of'laei  summer; 


2nd,  the  first  ploughing  and  corn  sowing  was  too 
late,  and  in  order  to  let  the  corn  get  top,  the  last 
ploughing  was  too  late.  I  intended  lo  have 
ploughed  as  soon  as  tne  clover  was  mown,  and 
then  sowed  my  corn  ;  but  the  men  who  promised 
to  mow  for  me  disappointed  me,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  deler  my  ploughing  until  haying  was  over.  If 
I  live,  I  intend  to  try  it  again  next  season,  and  be 
in  better  season  if  possible.  I  sowed  my  oats  last 
spring  with  clover;  much  of  it  has  been  smothered 
by  the  large  crop  of  straw. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  your  section  of  coun- 
try is  more  liivoraMe  lor  this  kind  of  experiment 
than  this  place.  With  you,  clover  mi<^ht  be  top- 
dressed  in  the  spring,  mowed  the  last  week  in 
May,  or  the  first  in  June,  plough  up  immediately, 
sow  corn,  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
about  the  first  of  August  ploush  in  ihe  corn  and 
sow  millet,  and  about  the  middle  of  September 
plough  in  the  millet,  harrow  the  land,  and  let  it  re- 
main until  seed  time  (which  I  suppose  to  be  about 
the  middle  of  October  with  you).  Here  seed 
time  is  the  last  week  in  September  and  first  in  Oc- 
tober. I  propose  millet  on  account  of  its  being  a 
succulent  plant  of  quick  growth,  partaking  much 
the  nature  of  corn,  and  a  native  of  a  warm  cli- 
mate. I  think  the  more  succulent  the  plant,  the 
more  valuable  for  green  manure.  Winter  crops 
should  be  sown  on  a  stale  furrow,  i.  e.  the  land 
should  become  compact  or  close  before  sowing; 
for  summer  crops,  loose  and  mellow. 

I  think  if  this  system  was  pursued  a  few  years 
in  succession,  the  chinch-bug  and  Hessian  fly 
would  not  destroy  our  wheat.  Barley  is  said  to 
be  a  belter  crop  to  seed  down  with  grass  ihan  oats. 
I  commenced  ploughinir  mv  corn  ground  for  the 
next  season  on  the  15ih  October;  did  intend  to 
sow  rye,  and  plough  in  the  rye  next  spring,  the 
last  week  in  April  ;  but  it  is  so  late  I  shall  give  it 
up,  because  the  rye  cannot  get  up  enough  to  do 
much  good.  I  am  aware  that  none  of  thi-  will 
avail  any  thinsr,  if  the  land  is  destitute  ol' lime, 
but  was  not  aware  of"  it  until  I  read  your  '  Essay 
on  Calcareous  Manures.'  I  find  lime  eradicates 
sorrel. 

In  my  opinion  if  we  wish  to  improve  land  we 
must  return  more  to  it  than  we  take  from  it.  So 
long  as  we  take  more  from  it  than  we  return  to  it, 
we  are  exhausting  it,  and  so  long  as  we  return 
more  to  it  than  we  take  from  it  we  are  improvint;. 
A  constant  exhaustion  will  in  time  impoverish 
any  soil. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  farmers  give  their  opinion 
on  ploughing  in  green  crops.  Some  say  that  a 
crop  cannot  benefit  the  land  by  ploughing  it  in,  un- 
less it  first  comes  to  perfection  or  maturity  ;  others, 
that  corn-stalks  (referring  to  my  corn)  give  but 
little  manure,  and  that  of  poor  quality  ;  others  say 
it  is  too  expensive.  The  expense  is  the  seed  and 
sowing.  Fifteen  bushels  of"corn  will  sow  10  acres, 
and  one  man  will  sow  it  in  one  day.  It  reminds  me 
of  your  observation  in  the  'Essay'  where  you  say, 
"let  anything  new  be  proposed,  and  everyone 
goes  to  counting  the  expense;  while,  in  regard  to 
old  established  practices,  the  expense  is  not  even 
thought  of."  One  thing  that  is  practised  here  is 
too  expensive,  and  that  is,  carting  out  the  yard 
manure  and  lying  it  in  heaps  until  fall,  and  then 
misapplying  it,  i.  e.,  to  the  wrong  crop,  the  wheat; 
it  is  a  loss  of  labor  and  manure. 

E.  S.  Hunt. 
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A  LARGE    HOG. 

From  the  Haverhill  (N.  H.)  Republican. 
We  notice  in  several  ofour  excliange  papers  an 
account  of  a  very  extraordinnry  hog  raised  in 
Wallinsford,  Vt.,  and  sold  lor  two  hundred  dollars 
to  a  gentleman  who  designs  to  transport  him  over 
the  country  as  a  show.  He  weighs,  it  is  said, 
sixteen  hundred  pounds,  and  is  three  or  four  years 
old .'  He  is  a  monster  indeed.  We  several  years 
since  saw  a  hog  that  weighed  1350  lbs.  and  was 
thought  to  exceed  pvery  thing  in  the  hog  line. 
There  are,  at  this  time  in  this  town,  several  very 
large  hogs,  one  owned  by  Mr.  Timothy  Kix, 
which  is  estimated  to  weigh  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  is  not  yet,  we  believe,  eighteen 
months  old.  Should  the  creature  be  kept  until  he 
reaches  the  age  oC"  three  or  four  years,"  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  Wallingfbrd  hog  would 
have  much  to  brag  oCwhen  compared  with  the  hog 
of  Mr,  K.  Mr.  S.  Bliss  also  has  a  very  large  hog, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  could  be 
made  to  go  ahead  of  either  of  the  others  alluded  to. 
He  has  a  frame  to  build  upon,  and  should  be  kept 
lor  the  purpose  of  showing  that  some  things  can 
be  done  in  this  section  as  well  as  in  other  parts. 


HOG  MANURE. 

From  the  Genesee  Farmei. 

For  aiding  the  growth  of  many  plants,  and 
particularly  corn, we  have  never  found  any  manure 
the  application  of  which  produced  such  effects  as 
that  fi-om  the  hog  pen.  Last  year  we  had  a  field 
of  corn  dunged  in  the  hill,  part  of  it  with  alternaie 
loads  of  hog-pen  manure,  and  common  good  stable 
manure.  Each  load  planted  about  five  or  six  rows. 
x'"'rom  the  commencement  of  their  growth,  till  the 
ripening  of  the  corn,  the  rows  manured  from  the 
pig-pen  had  the  advantage,  and  at  harvesting  they 
yielded  a  much  large  quantity  of  corn  than  the 
others,  though  all  was  excellent.  A  neighbor,  the 
last  spring,  in  planting  his  corn,  used  good  stable 
manure,  except  for  some  few  rows,  for  which  the 
stable  manure  falling  short,  he  substituted  a  load 
or  two  from  his  hog-pen.  The  difl'erence  in  the 
size  of  the  corn  from  the  first,  was  such  as  to  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  every  passer  by,  and  though 
the  year  has  been  unfavorable  for  corn,  it  has 
given  a  handsome  product  compared  with  the  other. 
Oiher  instances  have  this  year  fallen  under  our 
notice,  the  results  of  which  were  precisely  similar, 
and  have  established,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  the 
superiority  of  this  manure  over  every  other.  Its 
greatest  efi'ect,  however,  so  far  as  our  experience 
or  observation  has  extended,  is  produced  on  soils 
of  a  loamy  or  sandy  texture,  and  on  vegetables 
that  require  active  manures  to  brins  ihem  forward 
rapidly. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  an  object  of  considerable 
consequpnce  to  the  farmer,  that  he  should  avail 
himselfof  this  resource  for  fertilizing  his  soil,  as 
as  far  as  possible, and  that  methods  should  be  adopt- 
ed by  him  to  preserve  and  increase  the  amount  at 
his  command,  as  far  as  may  be,  and  not  allow  the 
avails  of  his  pig-pen  to  be  lost  to  the  farm,  as  is 
not  uufrequently  done.  Where  pigs  are  allowed 
a  small  yard  to  run  in  froip.  ike  pen,  they  may  be 


made  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  good  manure, 
by  frequent  additions  to  the  material  in  the  yard, 
of' straw,  weeds,  turfs,  muck,  or  even  good  common 
earth,  to  absorb  the  fluid  part  of  the  manure,  and 
preserve  iis  salts  from  escaping.  In  this  frequent- 
ly renewed  mass,  the  pigs  will  lovejo  work  ;  and 
if  any  disinclination  is  manifested  in  them  to  stir 
this  compost  heap,  a  lew  handfuis  of  corn  scattered 
over  the  surface,  will  speedily  overcome  it,  and  set 
them  busily  at  work.  lithe  pigs  cannot  leave  the 
pens,  the  stye  should  be  frequently  cleaned,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  dung  so  thrown  out 
is  not  lost  to  the  premises.  A  load  of  muck, or  veg- 
etable mould,  occasionally  mixed  with,  or  thrown 
upon  the  heap,  will,  when  the  time  for  usinsit  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  arrives,  be  found,  fi-om  this 
absorption  of  salts,  and  combination  with  the  ma- 
nure, an  application  of  much  greater  value  than 
common  stable  manures,  for  most  of  the  crops  cul- 
tivated by  the  farmer.  Fresh  manure  of  any  kind 
should  not  be  applied  directly  to  crops  of  grain  ; 
as  they  are  apt  to  produce  too  much  straw  and 
endanger  the  formation  of  a  good  berry.  Manure 
should  be  first  applied  to  roots,  or  to  corn,  and 
grain  follow;  by  vvhich  the  danger  of  a  too  rapid 
growih  is  avoided. 


"DISTEMPER.      OR  MURRAIN  AMONG  CATTLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register, 

Lincolnion,  N.  C,  JVov.  25,  1839. 
I  have  noticed  in  your  September  No.  of  the 
Register  the  letter  of  VV.  I.  Dupuy  respecting  the 
disiemper  in  catile,  commonly  called  the  "mur- 
rain," asking  for  the  experience  of  those  acquainted 
with  the  disorder,  and  facts  connected  with  it  frora 
any  person  who  may  think  proper  to  communi- 
cate. It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  some  experience 
with  the  disorder  in  two  places  in  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  apart;  and  believe  I  understand  the  origin 
of  the  disorder,  but  am  not  as  certain  of  the  cause 
of  its  continuance  when  once  introduced  in  any 
section  of  country,  or  of  its  ceasing.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  disorder  is  caused  and  spread  by 
driving  cattle  in  hot  weather  from  the  lower  coun- 
try, li-om  the  long  leaf  pine  to  the  upper  country  ; 
why  it  is  so  1  cannot  say,  but  will  relate  how  it 
was  introduced  in  both  places.  My  first  acquain- 
tance with  the  disorder  was  on  the  waters  oC  the 
Roanoke,  near  the  Virginia  line,  about  the  middle 
of  the  slate  of  North  Carolina.  The  disorder  was 
introduced  by  a  large  drove  of  cattle  driven  fi-om 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  lower  country, 
in  August  as  well  as  I  recollect.  The  drove  was 
owned  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Martin,  and 
passed  through  Granville,  intended  for  the  Peters- 
burg market.  The  disorder  was  left  along  the 
road  where  I  then  resided,  and  extended  as  far  as 
I  heard  from  the  drove,  and  spread  out  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  This  I  think  was  in  the  year 
1794  or  95,  when  I  was  a  boy.  Afier  setiling  to 
myself,  the  disorder  got  into  my  stock,  and  killed 
nearly  half  of  them  ;  but  where  it  originated  I 
cannot  tell  ;  it  seemed  to  approach  gradually  from 
the  lower  country.  It  was  introduced  into  the  sec- 
tion of  country  where  (  now  am  by  a  gentleman 
moving  from  one  of  the  lower  counties,  using  oxen, 
eight  yoke,  for  his  teams.  The  number  was  not 
sufficient  to  spread  the  disorder  along  the  road, 
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but  wherever  the  mover  slopped  to  feed,  or  stay  a 
niglU,  the  disorder  was  produced  and  spread,  uiilil 
he  reached  tlie  mountains;  the  nearer  (he  moun- 
tains, the  less  the  (hsorder  spread,  and  only  last- 
ing one  season,  and  when  the  mover  <rot  uito  the 
mountains,  he  took  up  camp  Ibi  some  tune,  and  let 
his  oxen  range  in  the  mountains,  and  in  a  lew 
days  they  lost  that  property  which  caused  other 
cattle  10  lake  the  distemi)er.  The  oxen  were 
worked  with  others  raised  in  the  mountains,  with- 
out any  injury  to  them.  This  change  it  was  be- 
lieved was  produced  b}^  a  change  of  food,  water 
and  air,  in  the  mountains.  From  these  circum- 
stances I  am  satisfied  that  tlie  origin  of  the  disor- 
der is  with  caUle  from  the  lower  country,  driven  in 
hot  weather. 

The  continuance  of  the  disorder  in  any  country, 
and  how  communicated,  is  a  mystery.  In  my  first 
acquaintance  with  it,  when  any  cattle  died,  they 
were  burned  up  or  buried,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  disorder;  but  a  cow  driven  in 
hot  weather  from  a  place  where  the  distemper  has 
never  been,  and  she  would  take  it,  when  not  a 
bone  or  any  other  part  of  those  that  died  could  be 
seen.  And  so  now  in  this  section  at  this  time. 
You  may  remove  a  cow  from  distempered  ground 
to  distempered  ground,  without  much  danger,  but 
not  from  undistempered  ground.  J  have  moved 
cattle  from  sections  where  the  distemper  has  never 
prevailed,  after  hard  frost  has  set,  in,  and  never 
lost  l)ut  one  or  two,  when  the  summer  set  in.  But 
ever  when  I  move  from  one  distempered  place  to 
another,  in  warm  weather,  I  use  some  preventive, 
by  giving  plenty  of  salt  iuid  wheat  bran,  or  some- 
thing to  keep  their  bowels  open. 

As  to  the  cure  of  the  disorder,  there  are  many 
remedies  spoken  of  by  diflerent  persons.  Some 
use  salts,  giauber  or  Epsom,  which  I  have  known 
to  cure  in  many  cases  if  given  in  time.  Some 
give  calomel  in  large  doses,  and  I  have  heard  a 
decoction  of  the  May-apple  root  spoken  of  as  ben- 
eficial. Indeed  I  think  any  thing  which  will 
purge  is  good.  Castor  oil  will  not  answer;  I  have 
.tried  it. 

The  best  way  is  to  use  care  and  prevent  the  dis- 
,order  from  getting  among  your  cattle.  I  had  two 
neighbors,  whose  cattle  ran  in  the  old  fields 
with  their  neighbors'  cattle,  who  did  not  lose  a 
single  head,  when  their  neighbors'  died,  and  in 
the  old  fields  where  they  fed.  I  asked  them  what 
they  used  to  prevent  the  disorder  from  getting  in 
their  stock.  One  of  them  told  me  he  did  nothing 
but  salt  highly,  that  he  constantly  kept  salt  in  the 
troughs  in  his  cow-pen.  The  other  said  he  used 
salt  freely  and  frequently,  had  tar  put  on  them, 
and  in  their  troughs.  It  is  said  salting  on  the 
ground  is  good.  Any  thing  which  will  keep  the 
bowels  of  the  cattle  open  is  good  ;  but  begin  in 
time,  as  the  vvaini  weather  approaches.  Keeping 
in  enclosures  will  not  prevent  the  disease,  nor  will 
ranging  at  large  produce  it,  as  I  know  from  ex- 
perience. 

The  irentleman  who  "entertains  the  belief  that 
the  hollow  horn  and  the  distemper  are  the  same 
disorder"  is  entirely  mistaken.  The  appearance  of 
the  cattle  is  very  difierent,  with  the  two  disorders. 
I  have  seen  cattle  have  the  hollow  horn,  where 
the  murrain  distemper  was  never  known,  and  cured 
in  the  way  he  speaks  of,  by  borinjj,  and  putting 
in  pepper  and  salt.  Cattle  having  distemper  may 
have  hollow  horn  for  any  thing  I  know,  hut  they 


will  have  hollow  horn  and  not  murrain,  I  well 
know.  Yours,  &c. 

A  Subscriber. 

P.  S.  Cows  with  hollow  horn  will  eat  well,  but 
not  thrive;  but  cattle  with  murrain  will  not  lijed, 
or  eat  any  thing. 


OKRA,  OR    ALVARADO  COTTON. 

From  the  Farmer's  Gazette. 

We  make  the  following  extract  fi-om  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Columbia  |)apers  ofi'ering  lor  sale 
the  seed  ofthis  cotton. 

"  Dr.  J.  H.  Taylor  from  little  more  than  1-4  of 
the  stand  he  ought  to  have  had,  gathered  upwards 
of  1,200  lbs.  per  acre.  The  tbllowing  is  an  extract 
of  a  letter,  from  Dr.  Taylor:  You  nmstobserve, 
1  had  not  more  than  1-4  of  a  stand,  and  planted, 
too.  at  5  leet,  instead  of  3;  and  yet  I  will  make 
about  1,200  lbs.  per  acre.  I  believe  it  capable,  on 
the  same  land,  of  yielding  5,000  lbs.  planted  at 
5  feet  in  double  rows.  If  I  live  another  year  I  will 
try  a  hundred  acres  thai  way."  Mr  F.  Al.  Gil- 
mer of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  from  as  bad  a 
stand,  gathered  1,400  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Mr.  C.  T. 
Billing&lea,  of  Bibb  Co.  Alabama,  from  1-4  of  an 
acre,  gathered  1,060  lbs.  and  expected  200  lbs. 
more.  Mr.  Aldridge,  who  first  cultivated  this 
cotton,  it  is  said,  raised  3,000  lbs.  per  acre,  this 
year,  and  refused  .'pSOjOOO  li)r  his  crop  of  30  acres. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  from  22,000  lbs.  of  seed  cotton, 
ginned  13  bales  of  600  U)s.  average  ;  or  35  lbs.  of 
clean,  to  100  of  the  seed  cotton.  Jesse  P.  Tay- 
lor, well  known  liere,  weighed  425  lbs.  of  Petit 
Gulf,  and  the  same  of  okra,  in  the  seed,  and  gin- 
ned each  ;  the  result  was  124  lbs.  of  ginned  Petit 
Gulf,  or  29  lbs.  to  the  100,  and  of  okra  156  lbs.  or 
36  2-3  to  each  100  lbs.  of  seed  cotton.  The  staple 
is  decidedly  finer." 

The  price  of  the  seed  here  offered  for  sale  is  S 100 
per  bushel,  Si?20  per  gallon,  and  $5  per  quarts 
which  are  stated  to  be  the  Alabama  prices. 


LIME    FOR   THE    MOUNTAIN    LANDS. 

For  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

I  have  lately  made  an  excursion  of  pleasure 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  in  various  di- 
rections from  Aldie  to  Warrenton,  and  surely  a 
finer  country  no  reasonable  man  could  wish  or  de- 
sire. Uplifted  li-om  the  deep  abysss  as  those  moun- 
tains evidently  were,  when  old  mother  earth  was 
yet  in  her  teens  and  callow  leather,  God  only  can 
say  what  is  ilieir  age,  but  sure  I  am,  that  they  are 
old  enough  lor  the  comfort  of  man  and  beast.  It 
is  not  material  to  asricuhure  whether  they  were 
blown  up  by  subterranean  fires  or  lifted  in  her  cal- 
low leather  by  too  near  an  approach  to  some  rough 
fisted  planet,  which  in  passing,  may  by  way  of 
warning,  exhibited  some  of  ils  gravitating  and 
whirlwind  powers,  and  thereby  lifted  those  ''cloud 
capped"  mountains  from  the  lap  of  dear  old  mother 
earth.  Fearful  and  unscrutable  are  the  ways  of 
God.  It  is  said  that  lime  is  of  no  avail  in  those 
mountains;  but  that  plaster-of-paris  is  as  fresh 
and  full  in  its  operation  as  when  first  used  40  years 
ago  ;  if  so,  age  may  be  a  substitute  lor  lime,  or  it 
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may  through  vptyetable  medinm  ihus  far  furnished 
lime  for  uirricuiiurni  use.  The  ijrass  of  those 
mountains  is  singularly  filteriinjr  lo  slock,  and  at 
pome  future  day  they  will  be  devoted  to  sioc-k 
alone. 

Assuminir  that  lime  is  not  wanting  to  mountain 
land,  it  follows  that  the  price  ol'  liming  will  he 
paved,  and  their  stock  can  come  to  market  very 
cheap  :  but  from  my  observations  upon  tlieir  clo- 
ver and  corn,  1  cannot  but  believe  that  lime  will 
jU'reatly  benefit  their  grain  and  grass.  It  is  lo  he 
hoped  that  some  one  will  make  repeated  and  va- 
rious trials  of  lime,  that  every  possibility  of  mis- 
take may  be  avoided.  Much  is  said  about  a  rail- 
road from  Washington  to  Falmouth,  and  one  firom 
this  to  VVarrenton.  Should  those  roads  be  made, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  lime  will  re-im- 
burse  the  expense  lour  times  told.  All  the  coun- 
try from  the  Ridge  to  tide  water  in  its  present  con- 
dition (save  that  which  is  alluvial)  is  little  more 
than  a  pest  and  curse  to  the  owner.  But  give  it 
a  good  dressing  of  lime,  and  I  predict  that  it  will 
be  noted  lor  its  production  and  beauty.  The  ex- 
tensive bottoms  upon  Bull  Run.  Cedar  Run,  Town 
Run,  and  some  half  dozen  other  streams,  will,  by 
the  use  of  lime,  become  noted  lor  their  production 
of  grass  and  grain.  Had  I  the  spirit  and  constitu- 
tion of  Peter  the  Hermit,  I  would  go  among  the 
people  of  that  country  and  hold  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  over  them  ii"  they  did  not  come  out  in 
every  possible  shape  to  make  this  rail-road.  What 
sir!  live  and  die  in  a  hen-grass  field,  when  green 
fields  and  plenty  beckon  them  to  an  easy  service'? 
No,  it  is  impossible.  Let  the  people  hand  together 
and  vow  that  the\-  will  never  give  over  the  pursuit 
until  the  work  is  accomplished  ;  let  them  remem- 
ber that  Baron  Trenk  made  his  way  through  a 
five-loot  stone  wall  with  a  nail,  and  that  every 
man  among  them  is  his  equal.  Lime. 

Fairfax  county. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  FREDERICKSBURG,  BY  JaMES  M.  GaR- 
NETT,  PRESIDENT. 

Another  anniversary,  my  good  friends,  has 
once  more  brought  us  together,  and  I  confidently 
trust,  with  a  degree  of  zeal  in  our  cause,  rather 
invigorated,  than  depressed,  by  the  utter  failure 
of  another  etTort,  last  winter,  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  worthy  brethren  in  the  General  Assembly, 
to  obtain  legislative  aid  lor  Virginia  agriculture. 
Could  my  wishes  prevail,  it  should  bethe  last,  the 
very  last  attempt  ofthe  kind,  while  the  law-makers 
of  our  good  old  state  coniinue  to  be  chosen  by  no 
otherstandard  than  ihatof|)arty-politics,and  almost 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  moral  and  statesman-like 
qualifications  ;  the  chiel'thing  sought  in  our  repre- 
sentatives bcingsuch  India-rubber  consciences,  as 
will  stretch  or  contract  according  to  order  from  the 
higher  powers.  Legislative  aid  to  agriculture  ! 
it  is  the  height  of  lolly  to  expect  it  from  legislators 
whoahho'  chieHy  planters  and  farmers  themselves, 
appear  as  entirely  regardless  of  all  the  great  ajf- 
ricultural  interests  of  ourstate,  as  if  they  were  its 
most  deadly  enemies.  Seemingly,  both  deaf  and 
blind  to  ever}'  thinii  but  party-|)o!ilicp,  tiir  many 
years  past,  session  has  generally  been  alter  session 
spent,  either  in  wearisome  and  profitless  diecuesione 
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of  mere  political  abstractions,  or  in  bitter  and  dis- 
tri'accrul  quarrels;  alike  injurious  to  the  peace,  the 
harmony,  and  the  welfare  of  Virginia.  For  all  this, 
we  ourselves,  are  as  much  to  blame  as  they  are  ; 
for  instead  of"  rewarding  their  total  neglect  of  up, 
by  relieving  all  who  are  guilty  of  this  nei^lect,  for- 
ever hereafter,  from  legislative  duties  of  every  kind 
whatever,  we  actually  encourages  it  by  re-electing 
Ihem.  That  it  is  in  our  power  to  rid  our  General 
Assemblies  ofall  such  worse  than  neeless  members, 
none,  I  think,  can  doubt,  who  know  our  numerical 
strength  as  voters;  and  that  we  have  not  exerted 
it  long  ago,  for  this  purpose,  has  always  been  to 
me  a  matter  not  otily  of  much  surprise,  but  of  the 
deepest  humilation  ; — especially,  when  1  reflect, 
that  nearly  every  other  state  in  the  union  has  been 
so  thoroughly  roused  to  a  sense  of  its  own  best 
interests,  as  to  be  making  strenuous  and  well  di- 
rected efforts  for  the  advancement  of  husbandry  in 
all  its  branches.  They  have  been  taught  by  the 
truly  glorious  exam|)les  of  most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  but  particularly  by  the  conduct 
of  Scotland  and  England,  how  incalculably  nation- 
al comforts,  wealth  and  general  prosperity,  may 
be  increased  by  legislative  aid  to  agriculture  ; 
and  ;hey-^our  wiser  sister  states — have  profited 
accordingly  ;  whilst  we, — (alas  !  how  fallen  \y 
have  been  manifestly  sinking  in  the  scale  of  com- 
parative power  and  influence, — solely,  too,  as  I 
verily  believe,  fi-om  the  causes  which  I  have  stated. 
These  painful  truths  would  certainly  have  been 
kept  to  myself,  if  I  deemed  our  case  a  hopeless  one. 
But  having  entire  confidence  in  the  power  of  our 
brethren  to  correct,  in  a  great  measure,  the  evils 
of  which  I  complain,  simply  by  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  their  elective  franchise,  death  only  shall 
end  my  efforts  to  rouse  them  from  their  most  an- 
accountable  and  self-destructive  torpor. 

But  enough  of  this  for  the  present,  and  I  will 
now  proceed  with  my  usual  detail  of  experiments 
since  we  met  last,  begging  you  always  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  I  do  it  more  from  a  sense  of  duty,  than 
any  grea':  confidence  in  their  value.  But  it  is  the 
best  way  I  can  think  of  to  manilt;el  my  grateful 
sense  of  your  invariable  and  long  continued  con- 
fidence— at  least  in  the  earnest  sincerity  of  my 
endeavors  to  promote  our  cause — endeavors  which 
shall  never  cease  whilst  life  and  health  enable  me 
to  make  them. 

As  I  consider  Indian  corn  by  far  tlie  most  useful 
ofall  the  grains  at  present  known  to  us,  1  will  first 
state  my  several  comparative  trials  with  ten  dif- 
ferent varieties,  which  I  procured  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  which  was  i)est ;  and  I  will  begin 
with  the  Baden  and  Dutton — this  being  the  second 
trial  between  them.  In  the  latter  case  they  were 
planted  in  contiguous  rows,  the  Dutton  3  and  the 
Baden  4  feet  apart,  each  way,  2,  3  and  4  stalks  to 
the  hill,  in  well  manured  garden-ground,  rich 
enoogh  to  produce  65  or  70  bushels  to  the  acre  of 
our  common  varieties  ))lanted  at  our  usual  distan- 
ces, lor  such  land.  The  result  of  this  second  trial 
diders  so  entirely  tiom  the  former,  as  compels  me 
to  conclude,  either  that  some  mistake  was  made, 
or  deception  practised  about  the  seed;  although 
in  both  cases,  they  were  distributed  gratituously, 
and  by  members  of  Congress.  If  this  conjecture 
is  unfounded,  the  result  proves  that  several  more 
experiments  than  one  or  two  are  necessary,  at 
least  in  regard  to  corn,  if  not  with  all  other  kinda 
of  agricultural  products,  to  decide  conclusively  go 
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the  relative  merits  of  any  which  we  compare  lo- 
creiher.    Yet  a  single  trial  olicn  suflices  wiih  many 
ofu-s,  to  make  up  our  opinions /or  or  against  ?ome 
particular  thin<r,  when  a  little  more  jiaiient  atten- 
tion and  perseverance  would  lead  us  to  conclusions 
entirely  upposiie  to  those  which   we  lirsl  Ibrmed, 
ThisuUeriy  deleais  the  object  of  all    a^rriculiural 
experiinenis  whatever,  which   is  to   arrive  at.  the 
utmost  attuinabie  cerlamty  in  our  efibrls  to  ascer- 
tain what  is   best ;  and  moreover,  it   is  the  chief 
cause  of  llie  endless  disputes  with  which  our  ag- 
ricultural papers  are  continually  crammed,  making 
"  contusion  worse  confounded"  about  various  mat- 
ters which  long  ago,  ought  to   liave  been   finally 
setlled.     It  is  this  precipitancy  in  jumping  to  con- 
clusions, and  Ibunding  theories  of  systems  upon  a 
lew  isolated  lacts,  which,  more  than  all  other  cau- 
ses, prevents  that  constant,  regular,  effeciual   ad- 
vance in  allthearisof  husbandry,  which  we  might 
and  would  most  surely  make,  if  we  would   never 
fail  to   note  without  prejudice,  and  with  the  ut- 
most practicable  accuracy,  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with   all  the  experiments  we   undertake  to 
try.  In  no  other  way  can  much  progress  be  made, 
or  great  proficiency  and  certainty  acquired,  in  any 
art  or  science  whatever,  which  is  dependent  upon 
a  series  of  experiments  frequently  and  accurately 
repeated — nor  is  there  one  in  the  whole  circle  that 
requires  them  more  than    agriculture.     He  alone 
who  pursues  such  a   course  is  justly   entitled  to 
the  character  ol'  a  good  I'armer  ;  and   he  deserves 
it  too — although  comjiaratively  young  in  his  pro- 
lession,  incomparably  belter  than  the  man  whose 
only  claim  to  it  rests  upon  his  having  followed  the 
same  vocation  from  early  youth  to  hoary  old  age, 
without  a  solitary  efiort  to  ascertain  wheiher  it  was 
suscepiible  of  improvement  or  not ;  yet,  too  many 
foolishly  suppose,  that  to  be  old  means  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  wise  ;  and  of  course  ihat  all  aged 
men  have  much  more  knowledge  and  experience 
than  young  men  can  have  in  the  same  prol'ession  ; 
although  it    is   notoriously  true,  thai  thousands  of 
our  brethren,  at  the  end  of  a  long  lile,  are  nearly 
as  ignorant  as  when  they  first  began  it,  of  all  the 
great  and  lundamental  {jrinciples   essential  to  em- 
inent success  either  in    agriculture  or  any  other 
branch  of  husbandry.     They  live  and  die  content 
to  know  noihintz  beyond  what  their  liithers  taught 
them  ;  and  finding  that  they  can  make  a  little  mo- 
ney in  the  o'd  herediiaiy  track — not  an  inch  farther 
do  they  ever  look — not  a  tliouirht  beyond  will  they 
ever  spend,  as   to   the   possibilily  of  doubling  or 
quadru|)ling  their   income  by  adopting  any,  even 
of  the  best   ascertained  improvements,  which   are 
almost  constantly  making  in  every  branch  of  hus- 
bandry.    These  being  generally  announced  to  the 
public   in  print,  are   luanded    by  them    with  the 
stigma  oi'^'' book-farming,''^  and  ofcourse  are  :rea- 
ted  with  the  most  unqualified  contempt. 

It  is  true,  that  there  may  be  too  much  credulitv 
— too  much  haste  in  adopting  new  things  and 
practices.  But  il  we  must  choose  between  them, 
and  the  extremes  o\' stolidignorance  and  incurable 
self  conceit,  I  have  no  licsiiation  in  believing  that 
society  in  general  has  been  and  ever  will  be  much 
more  beneliied  by  the  first  than  the  last. 

Without  a  strong  and  perseveiing  desire  to  in- 
vent and  discover,  no  great  improvement  ever  has 
been,  or  can  be,  made  in  any  art  or  science  what- 
ever ;  nor  is  it  a  good  objection  to  this  ('.esire,  ihat 
it  should  sometimes  become  so  eulhusiasijc,  as  to 


operate  against  the  worldly  interests  of  those  who 
are  under  its  influence.     For  millions  of  mankind, 
in   all   lime  to  come,  will  continue  to    be   blessed 
with  the  Iruiis  of  discoveries  and  inventions  made 
by  men  v.diose  whole  fortunes  have  been  spent  in 
making  them.     Many  of  these  true  benefi>ctors  of 
our  race,  (and  to  our  eternal  shame  be  il  spoken,) 
have  been  suffered  to  die  in  utter  poverty,  whilst 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  us  have  been  enjoy- 
ing in  perfection  all  the  advan'agesol  their  unre- 
quited labors,  in  contented  ignorance  of  the  source 
from  which  we  derived  them,  and  perhaps  ascri- 
bing, or  least  a  part  ol'  them  to  ourselves  ;  altho' 
probably,  if  thetruth  were  lold,  ive  should  be  rank- 
ed in  that   class,  whicli,  according  to   the   quaint 
saying  of  a  highly  esteemed  old  liiend,  were  made 
lor  the  same  i)urpose  with  pewter  sleeve-buttons, 
merely  "  to  fill  up  the  assortment.''''     Most  happily 
Ibr  societ}',  we  are  not  all  pewter  sleeve-button- 
men,  or  we  should  be  in  the  san)e  predicament,  as 
to  every  useful  invention,  that  lirther  Noah's  fam- 
ily were  when  they  first   began  to  till    the   earth 
alter  the  universal  deluire.     It  is,  alas  I  too  true, 
that  we  si  ill  have  vast  multitudes  of  drones  in  our 
social    hive — drones   that   do    much    to   mar  the 
prospeiily  and  disgrace  ihe  character  of  our  good 
old  mother  Virginia.     But  thank   Heaven!    we 
still  iiave  enough  working  bees  of  the  native  stock, 
aided   by  occasional  swarms  from    northern  and 
eastern  hives,  to  keep  up  such  a  honey-gathering 
as  enables  us  "to  go  ahead,  pretty  considerably," 
as  brother  Jonathan,  would  gay.     By  the  way,  it 
would  be  liir  better  fbr  us,  in  every  respect,  if  we 
would  strive  to  imitate  brother  Jonathan   in  his 
public  spirit — his  industry — his  indomitable   per- 
severance under  every  change'of  Ibrlune,  however 
discouraging,   to    better    his    condition,   than    to 
aamse  ourselves  with  his  peculiarities,  and  neglect 
to  benefit  by  his   example   whenever   it   is   good, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  laughing  at  his  provincial- 
isms, and  at  what  we  are  [ileased  to  call  his  ^^  odd 
icays,"  without  reflecting,  for  a  moment,  that  our 
ways  are  probal)ly,  quiie  as  odd  to  him,  as  his  can 
possibly  be  to  us.     Steam-boats  and  rail-roads,  1 
confidently  hope,  will  cure  all  these  senseless  pre- 
judices, by  the  constant  inier-communication  which 
ihey  must  almost  necessarily  produce  between  all 
the  ciiizens  of  our  vastly  extended  contmunity  ;  a 
community,  which  if  wisely  governed,  may  exhibit 
to  the  whole  world  the  greatest — ihe  most  illustri- 
ous example  of  what   mere  government  can  do 
towards  jiroducing  national   happiness,   that  the 
annals  of  history  have  ever  recorded. 

But  you  must  pardon  this  disgression,  and  I 
will  proceed  vviih  the  statement  of  my  experi- 
ments. The  first,  as  I  hereiolbre  remarked,  was 
with  the  Dutton  and  Baden  corn.  Both  were 
planted  on  the  9ih  of  April,  and  received  pre- 
cisely the  same  culture,  which  was  aliogether 
with  the  hand-hoe — ihe  spot  of  ground  being 
too  small  to  inlrodnce  a  plough.  But  it  was 
well  workcil  lour  times.  The  J)utton  began  to 
tassel  about  the  28ih  of  June,  the  JJaden  at  the 
end  of  the  following  week  ;  although  the  dif- 
lerence,  in  this  respect,  between  the  two  kinds 
which  I  received  last  year  under  the  same  names 
and  from  the  same  source,  was  quite  three  weeks. 
A  still  more  striking  difference  was,  that  the  Dut- 
ton of  last  year,  was  literally  a  dwarf-corn  in  every 
respect — lower  ihan  ihe  Baden  by  three  or  (bur 
loci,  and  producing  much  smaller,  although  more 
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numerous  cars ;  whilst  tlie  latter  was,  in  the  first 
trial,  and  has  been  in  ihc  second,  the  tallest  corn  1 
ever  saw — shooting  much  higher  in  both  trials, 
than  any  of  our  common  varieties,  and  haviniz; 
smaller  ears.  The  Dution  corn,  of  the  present 
year,  has  grown  as  tall  as  any  kind  except  the  Ba- 
den, which  it  fully  equals  in  the  size  and  number 
of  its  ears,  although  neither  has  any  thi  ng  lo 
recommend  it  in  this  respect.  In  tins  nial  I 
have  noticed  two  things  which  haveslruckme  with 
much  surprise.  One  is,  that  the  Dution  corn,  al- 
though the  earliest,  has  been  considerably  changed 
by  the  Baden  ;  for  it  has  many  white  grains  in- 
termixed wiih  the  yellow,  whereas  the  latier  has 
no  yellow  grains  mixed  with  the  white.  But  a 
still  more  remarkable  Ikct  is,  the  proofexhibited  by 
one  ear  of  the  Dution,  thai  the  change  in  the  color 
of  the  grain  commences  in  the  outer  end  o(  each 
instead  of  ihe  small  end  next  ihe  cob,  with  which 
the  silk  directly  communicates.  This  circumstance 
jn  the  physiology  of  the  corn  plant  is,  to  me,  alto- 
gether unaccountable  and  1  should  be  much 
gratified  at  seeing  some  rational  explanation  of  ii. 
What  I  have  further  to  say  of  the  two  varieties 
just  mentioned  is,  that  my  two  trials  of  then)  induce 
me  to  conclude  that  neitlier  will  suit  our  climate 
and  latitude.  Great  as  the  difference  has  been  in 
the  results  of  these  trials,  both  have  (iilien  im- 
measurably short  of  the  characters  wiiich  some 
of  our  newspapers  have  given  of  the  two  va- 
rieties. But  it  is  possible  that  I  might  not  have 
obtained  the  genuine  kind  in  either  case  ;  lor  such 
is  ihe  unprincipled  cupidity  of  a  vast  proportion 
of  seed  and  plant  sellers,  that  the  moment  they 
discover  the  slightest  indication  of  an  oj^porlunity 
lo  make  a  profitable  humbug  of  any  thing  in  their 
line,  they  leave  no  art,  however  knavish,  untried 
lo  effect  their  purpose,  even  to  the  substituting  of 
one  kind  of  seed  or  plant  lor  another,  wherever 
they  can  do  it  without  the  risk  of  detection  and 
exposure.  The  most  barelaced  thing  of  ihe  kind 
that  I  ever  knew,  occurred  last  spring  or  winter. 
One  of  these  humbuging  gentry,  not  content  with 
the  popular  title  of  "  Baden  corn,"  in  advertising 
some  which  he  wished  to  sell,  called  it  '-the  true 
twin  Baden  or  tree  corn,''''  although  he  must 
have  known  perfectly  well,  that  two  of  these  tides 
belonged  to  other  and  distinct  varieiies.  This 
most  shameful  and  truly  dishonest  practice  not 
only  greatly  discourages  us  from  making  experi- 
ments, either  with  corn  or  any  thing  else,  but  of- 
ten deleats  entirely  our  object  in  making  them, 
which  is  to  ascertain  the  best  and  most  profitable 
crops  to  cultivate.  For  this  evil  there  is  but  one 
cure,  and  that  is,  to  save  our  own  seed  whenever 
we  can,  and  when  we  cannot,  to  buy  only  of 
seedsmen  whose  characters  are  irreproachable. 
My  second  corn-experiment  was  with  the  mix- 
ed seed  of  the  lour  Ibllowing  varieties,  to  wit: — 
twin-corn,  (Jarmichaefs  improved  dci. — Alsop's 
and  Baden's — all  of  them  while,  and  somevvhai 
resembling  each  other  in  character.  The  only 
visible  efiecl  was  an  increase  in  the  sizeof  the  ears 
but  not,  so  fir  as  I  could  judge,  in  the  product  per 
acre.  And  here  1  beg  leave  to  express  an  opinion 
founded  on  my  own  experience,  corrobated  by  that 
of  all  the  best  corn-planters  with  whom  [  have 
conversed  on  the  subject.  It  is,  that  the  larger 
the  ears  of  corn  are,  the  iewer  there  will  be  on  a 
etalk,  and  the  less  will  be  the  proportion  of  urain 
to  the  quantity  ol'  cobs,  and  the  size  of  the  stalks, 


compared  with  the  smaller  eared  varieties,  which, 
in  all  the  instances  that  1  have  noticed,  have  ri- 
pened sooner,  had  more  ears,  with  much  less  cob 
to  ihe  grain  upon  each,  and  conseciuently  have 
produced  more  per  acre,  and  shelled  out  more  to 
the  granary  in  which  they  were  housed.  To  these 
iacis  there  has  been  no  excej)iion  in  five  trials,  as 
accurate  and  lair  as  1  could  possibly  .make  ihem, 
t)etwecn  five  distinct  varieties  ol  laige  eared  corn, 
three  of  which  trials  were  made  this  year,  and  the 
twin  corn  which  I  first  obtained  fioni  Governor 
Lloyd,  ol'  Maryland,  but  have  greatly  improved 
since,  by  carelul  selection.  The  latier  has,  in 
every  case,  produced  many  more  ears,  more  grain, 
and  weighed  n)ore  per  bushel  than  all  the  other 
varieties  but  one,  vvliirh  was  a  large-eared  corn 
called  Richardson's,  the  seed  of  which  I  procured 
I'rom  Spoltsylvania.  This  it  exceeded  in  measure, 
and  e(|ualled  m  weight.  Even  in  llie  best  land, 
whereon  I  have  tried  the  large  kinds,  they  have 
rarely  had  more  than  one  ear  on  a  stalk,  whereas 
Ihe  twin-corn  in  similar  soils,  lias  very  seldom  had 
less  than  three,  and  not  unirequentiy  Irom  lour  to 
six,  sometimes  even  seven  or  eight,  although  these 
of  course  were  small.  In  my  crop  of  the  present 
year,  which  is  chiefly  of  uvin-corn,  1  have  noticed  a 
growth  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind,  thai  I  should 
have  some  hesitation  in  mentioning  it,  if  1  had  not 
exhibited  a  proui'of  it  to  you,  at  our  last  anniversary. 
i  have  jbund  sever^^l  stalks  with  two  distinct  ears 
growing  on  a  loot-stalk  or  branch  liom  one  joint ; 
two  1  lound  with  three  ears,  and  one  wiih  lijur,  all 
separate,  and  on  ihe  same  branch  Irom  a  single  joint. 
The  last  has  three  other  ears  grov.'ing  on  Ibot-stalks 
or  branches  from  other  joints.  This  circumstance  I 
have  mentioned  lo  many  old  corn  planters,  but 
have  not  met  wiih  one  wlio  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  ol'  any  thing  of  Ihe  kind.  1  myselt  deem  it 
so  remarkable,  that  I  shall  send  the  bes!  specimen 
to  that  very  good  tiiend  o!'  our  cause,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, the  Commissioner  oi"  Patents,  who  is  ma- 
king a  collection  of  every  thing  rare  and  excellent 
which  can  contribute  in  any  way  to  promote  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  Slates.  I  avail  myself 
of  this  occasion  to  announce  his  object,  which  is 
truly  patriotic,  that  all  who  sincerely  love  their 
country  may  zealously  aid  him  in  attaining  it. 

To  you,  my  breihern,  who  know  me  so  well, 
no  disclaimer  of  selfish  motives,  I  trust,  will  be 
necessary  in  regard  to  any  thing  1  have  said  in 
lavor  of  the  twin-corn.  But  many  lo  whom  1  am 
an  utter  stranger,  may  probably  read  it,  and  pos- 
sibly may  rank  vie  among  those  coniem()iible 
wretches,  now  so  common,  who  are  ever  seeking  to 
make  a  profitable  humbug  of  anything,  however 
worthless,  if  they  have  the  lidntest  hope  of  exci- 
ting credulity  enough  in  the  public  to  efiect  their 
purpose.  They  are  true  swindlers  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  fact,  and  have  lately  become  so  numerous  and 
successful,  thai  I  could  not  blame  entire  strangers 
lor  suspecting  me  of  wishing  to  jjlsy  the  same 
game  with  a  grain  which  i  liave  so  highly  com- 
mended. 1  liiereljre  deem  it  necessary,  should 
there  be  any  such  persons,  lo  assure  them  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  nor  design  lo  offer 
my  twin-corn  fur  more  than  my  neighbors  ask  lor 
tiieirs,  neither  do  1  wish  lo  sell  iiin  small  parcels, 
which  is  always  very  tl■ouble^^ome. 

But  there  is  another  error  in  regard  to  myself, 
against  which  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  guard 
even  you,  my  old  and  mlimate  associates.     It  is 
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ihe  suspicion  that  [  may  have  made  a  hobby  oCihis  I  gave  it,  I  must  say,  ihat  mij  trial  of  it  illustrates 
corn.  Should  any  ofyou  entertain  it,  [  confident-  iie  compleiely  us  anyihinf^I  havo  ever  known, 
ly  trust  that  it  wil!  instantly  vanish,  when  I  call  the  truth  of  the  old  sayinjj!-.  that  "  ihe  devil  rs  not 
your  attention  to  the  laci,  wliich  I  have  already  j  as  black  as  he  is  painted.^''  01'  ihis  1  oHer  the  lol- 
stated,  that  duriu!^  the  present  year  I  have  made  |  lovvinjx  eiaiemeiii  as  a  eatisfiictory  proof.  I  my- 
a  fiiir  coniparative  trial  with  no  U-ss  than  nine  j  i5oir  selected  an  ear  of  this  liinious  corn,  last  win- 
others  varieties  of  corn  ;  and  that  I  feel  pledized  to  I  ler,  in  Thorhurn's  slore  in  New  York,  out  of  a 
continue  simdar  trials  as  Ion":  as  I  can  procure  dif-  |  barrel  just  opene<!,  and  received  afierwards  as  a 
ferent  kinds  of  corn  wherewith  to  make  ihem,  my  |  present,  half  an  ear,  also  bought  from  the  same 
sole  object  being  to  ascertain  the  best  in  every]  store  by  a  highly  respectable  merchant  of  that 
respect,  that  our  country  produces.  I  have  alrea-  city.  I  planted  the  grains  of  both  on  the  7th  of 
dy  ascertained,  and  as  1  verily  believe  beyond  the  April,  in  high  land,  such  as  I  believe  would  pro- 
possibility  of  having  been  deceived,  that  the  twin-  jduce  5,  and  possibly  6  barrels  of  our  common  va- 
corn  is  more  productive  by  at  least  15  per  cent.,  j  rieties  of  corn,  planted  at  the  usual  distances, 
than  any  other  with  which  I  have  tried  it ;  and  "" 
such  a  difference,  even  in  a  single  crop,  is  well 
worth  regarding,  lo  say  nothing  of  an  equal  annual 
difference  during  a  n.an's  whole  hH:>.  Now,  if  this 
has  been  the  result,  as  it  certainly  has,  of  the  care- 
ful selection  of  seed  corn,  lor  a  series  of  years,  (a 
practice  lirst  published  by  a  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper 
of  N.  Jersey,)  may  we  not  well  hope  to  make  still 
greater  improvements  in  the  quality  and  produc- 
tiveness of  this  prince  of  all  grains,  by  pursuing 
the  same  means,  and  continuing  to  make  compa- 
rative trials  between  all  the  most  popular  varieties 


we  can  procure?  Alihouirh  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  improvement  of  all  plants,  1  thiidc  it 
almost  certain  that  none  o!us  have  yet  reached  it 
in  regard  to  any  that  we  cultivate  ;  and  this  should 
stimulate  us  to  unceasing  efforts  lor  the  attainment 
of  an  object  so  highly  imporlant  and  desirable. 

There  are  two  of  my  corn  experiments  which  I 
have  yet  to  mention — both  with  dwarf  varieties — 
neither  of  which  have  I  compared,  either  with  the 
twin  corn,  or  any  other  kind.  One  I  received 
under  the  name  of  the  Long  Island  yellow,  flat 
corn  ;  but  was  prevented  Horn  measuring  either 
the  ground  or  quantity  of  grain,  by  its  hein<r  ga- 
thered without  my  knowing  it  in  time.  All  there- 
fore I    can  do,  is  to  report   upon    it    by  inspection. 


of 
Two  rows  were  planted  3  Icet  apart  each  way, 
leaving  2  and  3  stalks  in  a  hill — in  a  few  instan- 
ces 4.  The  third  row,  by  mistake,  was  made  5 
feet  from  the  others,  but  left  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  stalks  the  narrow  way.  The  whole  ground 
was  worked  once  with  the  plough,  twice  with  the 
cultivator,  and  twice  with  the  hand-hoe.  The 
grain  was  fit  to  grind  early  in  August,  but  the 
stalks  including  the  tassels,  measured  only  about 
six  li^et  in  height,  and  the  whole  appearance  was 
so  unpromising,  that  1  probably  should  have  giv- 
en all  of  it  to  the  hogs,  iiad  1  not  planted  it  spe- 
cially for  an  ex|)eriment  with  which  I  was  deter- 
mined to  go  through,  as  I  make  it  a  constant  prac- 
tice to  do  with  every  thing  of  the  kind.  I  there- 
n^re  let  it  remain  without  pulling  the  blades  or  cut- 
ting the  tops,  until  Ihe  middle  of  October,  when 
it  was  carefully  gathered  in  my  own  presence, 
having  previously  had  the  ground  accurately  mea- 
sured with  a  surveying  tape.  This  turned  out  to 
be  within  40  square  yards  ofihe  16th  of  an  acre;  and 
to  my  great  surprise,  produced  two  bushels  of 
sound  corn,  weighing  58  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  which 
is  at  the  rate  nearly  of  6  barrels  2  bushels  per 
acre.     Mad  the  mistake  not   been   made  in   plan- 

I  tincf  the  third  row,  5  feet   from  the  other  two,  the 

I I 


24ih  of  an  acre,  within  a  small  Iraction,  instead  ol 
It  has  longer  cobs  than  any  corn  I  ever  saw,  being  I  the  16tli.  would  have  produced  the  (piantity  I 
generally  Trom  10  to    12  inches  in   length— one  I  j  gathered,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  greater  dis 


found  that  measured  fully  14.  It  has  S  or  10  rows 
on  the  cob,  of  broad  araiii,  of  a  rich  orange  color, 
which  is  fit  to  grind  early  in  August,  and  which, 
one  of  my  brothers  from  whom  1  obtained  it,  in- 
forms me  weighs  01  to  the  bushel.  Even  in  our 
climate,  I  think  it  would  be  productive,  as  it 
oTows  so  low,  that,  m  rich  land,  it  might  be  plan- 
ted 3  feet  each  way,  with  2  and  3  or  4  stalks  in  a 
hill.  This  might  be  well  worth  considering  by 
those  bad  providers  who  sell  out  their  corn  before 
Christmas,  and  buy  before  midsummer,  if  they 
had  any  rich  land  in  which  to  plant  an  early  va- 
riety ;  but  most  unfortunately  for  them,  they  are 
rich  only  in  bad  habits,  which  starve  the  stomach, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  e,\hau?t  the  purse,  and 
thus  burn  their  candle  at  both  ends. 

My  last  corn  experiment  was  with  the  kind 
desianaied  bytlie  captivating  title  of  the  "  Chi- 
nese tree-corn!"  which  has  been  rendered  no- 
torious ihrougliout  the  United  States,  by  the 
Munchausen  puffs  of  a  certain  benevolent  gen- 
tleman who  proliessed  to  sell  it  ibr  ^^  charitable 
purposes,''''  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  25  cents 
a  ear!  Now,  notwithstanding  there  is  strong 
reason  to  suspect  that  his  charity,  like  that  of 
manv  other  professors,  has  ended  where  it  began 
..r— at  home;  and  notwithstanding  his  corn  has  (iil- 
len  so   wolldlv  short  of  i lie  character  which  lie 


lance  did  not  make  the  third  row  better  than  the 
other  two.  Sixteen  selected  ears  averaged  in 
length  9^  inches,  and  in  rows  upon  the  cob,  twelve. 
One  of  my  neighbors,  wlio  is  an  old  and  experi- 
enced corn  planter,  tried  this  corn  in  his  jjarden, 
and  pronuoncee  it  the  best  for  table-use  he  has  ever 
cultivated,  being  a  very  early  bearer,  and  more 
productive  than  any  of  the  other  dwarf  varieties 
he  had  seen. 

What  is  both  curious  and  instructive  in  regard 
to  this  corn,  is,  that  although  our  papers  abound 
with  unqualified  abuse  of  if,  and  iis  charitable 
puffier,  who  certainly  deserved  some  public  expo- 
sure, not  a  single  individual  among  the  niimeroua 
denouncers  of  himself  and  his  "  humbug  corn"  as 
one  calls  it,  has  deemed  it  worth  his  while  to  report 
any  measurement  whatever,  either  of  the  ground  on 
wliich  he  planted  it,  or  of  the  quantity  it  produced  ; 
although  we  ousht  to  presume,  that  each  of  Ihem 
bought  it  Ibr  the  ex()ress  purpose  of  giving  it  a  fiiir 
trial?  But  ifall  experim.ents  are  to  be  thus  mdtte, 
[  v/i!l  venture  to  say,  that  our  cause  will  derive 
precious  little  benefit  from  them. 

Ijet  experimenters  always  finish  carefully,  what- 
ever they  begin,  and  our  agriculture  will  contin- 
ually improve.  But  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
great  waste  of  time,  labor  and  words,  to  be  writing 
and  publishingsuch  articles  as  most.of  those  which 
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we  have  lately  seen  on  this  subject :  for  they  con- 
tain nothing  but  mere  opinions,  evidently  written 
in  bad  leni[)er,  and  appareniiy  more  iijr  the  pur- 
pose of"  letiincp  oti'  the  peccant  humors  of  the  au- 
thors, ihrouj;h  ihe  pre^s,  (which  they  have  thus 
used  as  a  Ivuid  of  safeiy-valve,)  than  to  jurnisli 
any  matter  really  uselul  to  the  agricultural  com- 
muniiy.  For  any  thing  iliat  I  have  yet  read, 
they  have  tried  iliis  unlucky  corn  by  no  other  taste 
tiuin  its  ill  looki,  which  is  but  a  very  fallacious 
guide  in  most  things  and  hence  it  is  that  I  have 
commented  so  freely  on  the  course  which  they  all 
appear  to  liave  pursued — a  course,  which  if  gene- 
rally followed,  would  render  it  perlectly  useless  to 
make  any  agricultural  experunents  whatever. 

This  year,  I  have  made  my  first  experi- 
ment with  broom-corn.  It  was  planted  3  feet  by 
4,  and  from  3  to  6  stalks  left  in  a  hill,  on  land  of 
ordinary  quality.  It  produced  from  a  part  of  the 
ground  which  I  nieasured,  at  the  rate  of  70  or  80 
bushels  of  unclean  seed  ;  but  having  no  conveni- 
ent means  of  seperaling  it  from  ihe  husk,  I  could 
not  tell  how  much  that  quantity  would  net.  The 
ground  received  the  same  culture  with  the  Chi- 
nese tree-corn  ;  and  this  trial  has  induced  me  to 
think,  that  the  grain  would  be  prelerable  to  oats 
•ibr  leading  any  kind  of  stock.  The  northern  lar- 
miers who  are  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  have 
ascertained  its  value  by  actual  experiments,  say, 
that  it  is  worth  a  third  more  than  oats,  and  will 
bring  more  to  the  acre.  In  addition  to  this,  I  know- 
that  the  broom-makers  give,  at  present,  §5  a  hun- 
dred for  the  brush,  stripped  of  the  seed,  from  which 
they  have  contrived  an  excellent  implement,  that 
jTiay  be  made  Ibr  two  or  three  dollars,  and  the 
stalks  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  jiood  fod- 
der, although  less  than  our  Indian  corn.  These 
extra  values  over  oats,  (which  are  not  mere  mat- 
ters of  opinion  but  of  fact,)  are  surely  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  extra  expense  of  its  cul- 
ture.— Some  writer  has  lately  objected  to  cultiva- 
ting it,  that  he  thinks  it  "a  great  exhauster." — 
But  his  opinion  seems  to  me  no  better  than  the 
reason  he  assigns  for  it,  which  is,  that  "//t-  seed 
are  oleaginous.''''  For  even  admitting  both  to  be 
true,  the  objection  applies  quite  as  strongly  to  In- 
dian corn  itself,  which  is  also  oleaginous;  and 
with  still  greater  force  to  fiax,  cotton,  the  castor- 
bean,  pumpkins  and  squashes,  the  seed  of  all  which 
plants  produce  a  fiir  greater  quantity  of  oil  in  pro- 
portion than  broom-corn  seed. 

My  experiment  with  turnips  of  several  varie- 
ties, (drilled  at  diti'ereni  distances.)  but  chiefly 
ruta  baga,  of  which  I  think  as  highly  as  any  per- 
son who  has  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  subject, 
,ha3  led  me  to  a  conclusion  which  1  now  offer  lor 
what  It  is  worth.  It  is,  that  the  practice  with 
many  persons,  of  making  the  rows  2h  or  3 
{i>et  apart,  and  sowing  the  seed  on  the  top  of 
ridges  formed  over  trenches  filled  with  manure,  is 
highly  objectionable  lor  several  reasons.  The 
first  is,  that  between  3  feet  and  2  (which  appears 
to  me  quite  enough,)  we  lose  ^  in  the  number  of 
.roots,  without  any  thing  near  the  proportionate 
gain  in  the  size  of  the  last  number.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  tlie  greatest  crops  ever  re- 
corded in  our  papers  have  been  made  from  grounds 
where  the  distances  were  less  than  3  leet,  the  wide 
way.  But,  even  admitting  that  the  gain  in  «ize 
at  the  latter  distance  will  make  up  for  the  loss  in 
jiuqaberj  there  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  2 


leet  drills  or  less,  which  must  be  conclusive,  if 
those  root  culturists  are  right,  who  assert,  that  the 
nutritive  matter  in  all  turnips  and  beets  also,  does 
71(4  i;icre«S(!  in  (iroportion  to  their  bulk.  For  the 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  cannot  vouch  from 
my  own  experience  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  be  well  worth  investigation.  My  second 
objection  to  the  widest  distance  is.  that  straight 
drills,  2  leet  apart,  may  be  worked  with  a  suitable 
plough  or  cultivator,  (of  which  we  have  many,) 
quite  as  easily,  as  drills  3  feet  apart  ;  but  the  single 
coulter,  followed  by  the  lumd-hoes,  I  preler  to 
either  plough  or  cultivator.  My  third  oljection 
applies  to  ridges  and  trench-manuring  ;  and  it  is 
this:  Since  our  climate  has  become  so  liable  to 
excessive  drought,  all  roots,  cultivated  on  high 
land  appear,  manilestly,  to  thrive  best  on  a  level 
surface,  such  especially,  as  grow  much  above 
ijround,  which  is  the  case  with  the  mangle  wurt- 
sel,  th&sugar-beet,  and  the  tankard  turnip.  And, 
lastly,  the  manure  (le|)Osiied  in  trenches,  (which 
operation  nearly,  or  quite  doubles  the  labor  of  dis- 
tribution,) benefits  the  crop  only  until  the  fibrous 
roots  of  the  plants  protrude  themselves  beyond  it, 
as  all  of  them  soon  do.  Even  before  this  takes 
place,  the  manure  in  trenehes  does  not  act  with 
near  as  much  power,  as  when  the  same  quantity, 
on  the  same  space,  is  spread  broadcast,  for  the 
former  frequently  remains  unrotted,  and  even  fire- 
fanged,  when  the  roots  are  dug,  as  I  have  often 
witnessed  in  digging  Irish  potatoes. 

One  of  my  turnip  experiments  was,  to  ascertain 
wliich  acted  best  of  the  liillowing  kinds  of  ma- 
nure— marl,  liaving  about  37  per  cent  of  carbonate 
of  lime — undrawn  but  old  ashes — bone  dust — fresh 
j  cotton  seed,  mixed  with  pulverized  mortar  that 
had  grown  liard,  although  recently  [irepared — 
1  bone  dust  again — old  plaster  pulverized — and  (resh 
stable  manure  mixed  half  and  hali'with  the  sweep- 
ings around  my  stable.  These  were  rcizulariy 
spread  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
in  equal  quaniitieB  as  well  as  I  could  judge  by  the 
eye,  and  on  equal  spaces  by  measure  as  to  length 
and  breadth.  Across  these  spaces  I  drilled  in 
rows  15  inches  apart,  seed  of  the  globe  or  Norfolk 
white  turnip — the  yellow  Scotch,  called  the  Aber- 
deen— the  ruta  baga,  and  Dale's  hybrid  turnip, 
which  is  also  yellow.  The  seed  of  the  last  was 
at  least  5  years  old,  but  came  up  as  vvell  as  the 
rest.  Each  kind  oJ' turnip  appeared  to  be  equally 
benefited  by  the  same  kind  of  manure  ;  but  there 
was  an  obvious  superiority  in  the  growth  of  all 
upon  the  spaces  where  the  bone  dust  and  the  cot- 
ton-seed, with  pulverized  mortar,  had  been  ap- 
plied— between  the  effects  of  which  two  manures 
I  could  see  no  difi'erence.  The  plants  on  the  marl 
and  ashes  spaces  were  the  next  best  ;  but  slightly 
better  on  the  latter.  The  old  pulverized  plaster, 
and  the  fresh  horse  manure,  mixed  as  above  sta- 
ted, evidently  produced  less  benefit  than  the  other 
manures.  There  mishl  possibly  have  been  some 
little  difference  in  the  strength  of  different  pans 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  experiment  was  tried  ; 
but  I  perceived  none,  and  the  spot  being  only  ten 
or  eleven  yards  square,  my  eyes  could  not  have 
deceived  me  much.  This  I  mention  to  show  the 
necessity  oi"  (he  utmost  possible  accuracy  in  all 
agricultural  experiments  that  can  be  oi"  any  real 
value.  Unless  thus  made,  their  publication 
often  leads  inexperienced  fiirmers  into  injuri- 
ous practices,  causing  the  loss   both   of  time  and 
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labor,  which  is  virtually  a  loss  of  money  afsor 
Before  1  quit  the  subject  of  drill  culmre,  it,  may 
perhaps  be  useful  to  some  of  my  brellireu  briefly 
to  state  my  own  process,  as  I  have  Ibuuil  it  a  very 
f^reat.  saving  of  labor.  In  making  ilie  drills  Ibr 
the  seed,  1  use  a  marking  rake,  in  which  lour  pegs, 
an  inch  square,  with  sharpened  ends,  are  fixed  at 
the  distance  li-om  each  oiher,  1  prefer  for  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  seed  to  be  sown.  The  same  rake 
may  serve  for  two  diflerent  distances,  by  having  a 
row  of  pegs  in  opposite  sides  of  the  timber  wliich 
holds  them.  It  lias  two  handles  whose  ends  are 
connected  by  a  cross  piece,  and  by  this  the  sower 
pulls  it  backwards,  nmrking  in  the  first  instance, 
lour  small  furrows  ai  once,  in  which  he  is  guided 
by  a  stretched  cord  that  he  suffers  just  to  touch  the 
outside  peg  all  the  way  as  he  walks.  After  this, 
each  time  of  passing  the  outsi(li=.  tlirrows  serves  in- 
stead of  the  rope  to  keep  the  furrows  straight,  but 
then  he  marks  only  three  at  once.  The  rake 
should  be  heavy  enough  to  make  the  furrows 
about  an  inch  deep.  In  these  ihe  seed  are  drop- 
ped from  a  very  simple  hand  drill,  which  may  be 
made  lor  three  or  lour  dollars,  although  it  will 
last  for  a  man's  lifetime,  and  is  so  contrived  as  lo 
sow  seed  of  any  size  or  shape  that  will  pass  rea- 
dily through  a  hole;  and  to  perform  at  the  same 
time,  the  three  difi'erent  operations  uf  opening  the 
furrow,  dropping  the  seed  and  covering  them. 
With  this  drill  and  marking  rake,  one  nmri  can 
easily  finish  the  whole  work  of  sowing  an  acre 
in  a  very  lliw  hours,  and  with  far  greater  regularity 
than  can  be  done  in  any  of  the  common  methods. 
In  an  experiment  made  with  the  Rohan  |)otalo, 
the  63rd  part  of  an  acre  produced  seven  bushels 
and  three  pecks,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  488 
bushels  per  acre.  The  quantity  certainly  would 
have  been  greater,  as  the  seed  would  have  plant- 
ed more  ground  ;  but  fearing  a  loss  by  cutting 
Khem  into  pieces  having  only  one  eye,  many  were 
jilanted  having  two  or  three  eyes  to  each.  Even 
■this  product,  however,  fir  exceeds  any  yet  made 
■in  our  part  of  country,  Irom  any  other  variety  of 
this  valuable  root,  and  must  give  Rohan  potatoes 
a  decided  preference — at  least  Ibr  a  quantity,  over 
all  the  kiniis  at  present  knoAvn  to  us.  But  we  may 
possibly  obtain  a  siill  more  productive  variety,  since 
it  is  now  well  known,  that  by  iilantiiiLT  the  apples, 
entirely  new  and  unknown  kinds  will  continually 
t)e  produced.  I  oiisht  to  mention  that  my  Ro- 
hans  were  planted  15  inches  apart  each  way,  in  a 
level  surface,  well  manured  broad  cast,  and  then 
dug.  Twelve  of  the  larirest  together  weighed 
twelve  pounds,  and  one  of  these  a  pound  and  a  half, 
covered  with  straw  5  or  6  inches  deep;  in  which 
state  they  remained  untouched  until  they  were  dug. 
This  mode  of  planting  saves  all  the  labor  of  culti- 
vation, and  improves  by  the  straw  instead  of  im- 
poverisfiini;  the  land. 

Here  ends  my  detail  of  experiments  with  which 
I  have  detained  you  so  much  longer  than  I  wished 
or  expected,  that  I  almost  fear  to  proceed,  as  I 
lieretolbre  have  done,  at  our  anniversaries,  to  oflier 
you  a  \'e\v  concluding  remarks  by  way  of  caution 
against  prevalent  erroneous  opinions  and  prac- 
tices, and  of  encouragement  to  perseverance  in  all 
Ihe  means  best  calculated  to  promote  our  cause. 
But  since  my  age  admonishes  me  that  it  is  very 
possible  I  may  now  be  addressing  you  Ibr  the  last 
time,  this  consideration  I  trust  will  excuse  my 
proceeding  ibr  a  lew  minutes  longer. 


Among  the  circumstances  which  should  increase 
our  zeal  and  animate  our  hopes  in  abiding  by  old 
Virginia  forever,  is  an  abatement  in  many  parta 
of  Ihe  slate,  of  the  mania,  (as  I  always  considered 
it,)  lor  abandoning  our  native  homes,  and  all  that 
can  endear  them  to  us,  in  search  of  new,  un- 
known, untried  lands,  where,  in  a  vast  multitude 
of  cases,  the  design  first  avowed  by  most  emi- 
grants, of  making  money  Ibr  the  sake  of  their  fa- 
milies is  very  soon  converted  into  the  settled,  ever 
anxious,  heart-corroding  passion  Ibr  making  it 
solely  for  its  own  sake,  to  the  neglect  of  almost 
all  the  conveniences,  comlbrts,  and  enjoyments  of 
civilized  life.  What  has  produced  this  abatement 
of  the  migrating  mania,  which  to  me  seems  evi- 
dent, I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  be,  that  the  newly 
awakened  spirit  lor  agricultural  improvement  has 
already  so  far  and  happily  operated  upon  most  of 
us,  as  thorouirlily  to  have  convinced  us,  that  even 
our  most  exhausted  lands  are,  in  general,  capable 
of  soon  being  rendered  very  productive  ;  and  pro- 
bably at  less  expense  than  we  should  necessarily 
incur  to  move  to  a  new  country  ;  to  erect  the  in- 
dispensable buildings  to  clear  lands  for  cultivation  ; 
and  then  have  to  wait  some  years  belbre  we  could 
make  any  other  income,  than  "  hog  and  hominy." 
In  proof  of  the  great  capacity  of  almost  all  our 
lands  Ibr  speedy  improvement,  I  will  here  state 
what  has  resulted  fi-om  a  small  trial  of  my  own 
soil,  although  it  never  was  of  the  first  quality. 
The  fields  have  been  cultivated  ever  since  I  could 
first  remember,  which  is  more  ihan  half  a  centu- 
ry, in  three-shifts,  one  of  which  has  been  annually 
pastured  during  the  whole  time,  except  for  a  short 
period  that  I  Ibllowed  the  inclosing  system  of 
my  good  old  friend  Col.  John  Taylor,  of  Caro- 
line, whom  I  have  always  considered  as  the  Hither 
of  Virginia  agriculture,  and  whose  memory  will 
be  honored  and  cherished  as  long  as  a  single  friend 
to  our  cause  is  left  in  the  state,  who  either  knew 
him  personally  or  by  character.  But  lo  proceed 
with  my  statement ;  the  field  in  corn  this  year  had 
a  few  acres  cow-penned  last  year,  and  not  plough- 
ed up  until  the  past  spring,a  practice,  by  the  way, 
which  is  the  result  of  many  trials  made  by  myself 
and  others,  that  have  most  thoroughly  convinced 
me  of  Its  superiority  lo  ploughing  up  each  pen  as 
soon  as  it  is  romoved.  The  corn  on  these  acres 
was  planted  in  April,  the  hills  five  feet  by  three 
apart,  with  one  and  sometimes  two  stalks  left 
standing  in  each.  One  of  these  acres  which  ap- 
peared somewhat  better  than  the  rest,  produced,  by 
accurate  measurement,  eleven  barrels  of  sound 
corn.  Anolheracre,  (both  of  twin-corn,)  in  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  field  that  had  been  an  old  clover  lot, 
but  cultivated,  with  only  one  or  two  sprinklings  of 
manure,  for  several  years  past  in  corn,  wheat  or 
oats,  was  also  accurately  measured,  and  produced 
fifteen  barrels,  within  a  fraction  of  a  bushel,  and 
this  quantity  be  it  remembered,  is  worih  double  or 
triple  as  much  here,  as  the  same  would  be  in  most 
of  the  new  states.  Only  a  short  period  has  elapsed 
since  you  could  visit  scarcely  a  fiimily  of  your  ac- 
quaintance without  finding  them  in  distres?,  at  re- 
cently pariinir  with  some  intimate  friend,  or  near 
and  dear  connexion,  hurrying  away  to  far  distant 
lands.  Now.  comparatively  speaking,  it  has  be- 
come a  rare  sight  ;  nay,  I  know  several  instances 
of  individuals  and  whole  fiimilies  having  returned 
from  this  voluntary  banishment,  to  their  former 
neighborhoods,   determined   never  to  quit   (hem 
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again.  If  they  have  been  long  absent,  they  find, 
on  cominjT  back,  a  new  condition  of  tilings,  in 
many  parts  of  tlieir  beloved  old  slate.  Improved 
modes  of  culture,  and  zealous,  active  ellorts,  in 
various  ways,  to  restore  the  I'enility  of  our  soil.-:>, 
are  causing  our  much  abused  and  neglected  fields, 
once  more  to  "  smile  and  blossom,"  as  in  the 
olden  time  ;  whilst  the  class  of  planters  and  liirm- 
ers  is  fast  rising,  in  public  estimation,  to  that  rank 
in  society  to  which  the  pre-eminent  imporiance  of 
their  prolessioii  to  our  national  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness so  justly  entitles  them.  They  themselves 
evidently  beujin  to  I'eel  it,  and  conse(^uently  to 
cherish  a  lau<lable  pride  in  theirown  improvement 
in  agriculture — not  only  as  an  art,  but  a  science 
also  ;  for  there  are  iiundreds  of  books  and  papers 
on  the  subject,  now  read  and  studied,  for  one  that 
was  even  looked  at,  a  It-vv  years  ago  ;  so  that  the 
few  individuals  who,  in  these  times,  are  silly  enough 
to  expose  theirown  ignorance  and  self-conceit  by 
declaiming  against  what  they  call  "  book-larm- 
ing,"  are  iiist,  becoming  objects  both  ol'  pity  and 
contempt.  These,  my  irood  liiends,  are  ail  cir- 
cumstances truly  well  calculated  lo  encourage 
every  man  among  us,  who  is  a  real  friend  to  his 
own  native  state,  never  to  weary  in  his  efforts  for 
her  welfare  and  happiness,  as  long  as  there  is  a 
single  shot  in  the  locker.  But  they  are  especially 
encourairinff  to  the  whole  body  of  our  yeomanry, 
by  the  proof  they  afford,  that  the  abandonment  of 
our  homes,  kindred,  and  i'ricnds  is  far — very  fiar 
from  being  at  all  nece.-sary  lo  secure  every  enjoy- 
ment that  a  rational  man  ouglii  to  desire  in  the 
present  lite. 

So  far  ior  our  encoura<xemcnts  to  live  in  and  die 
by  old  Virginia.  But  now  coine  the  cautions  and 
warnings  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  atlen- 
lion  ;  lor  unless  they  are  duly  regarded,  none  of 
these  encouragements  can  be  rendered  available 
to  any  great  extent.  First  then,  beware  of  adopt- 
ing the  conceit,  which  is  so  common,  that  we  al- 
ready know  enough  of  any  branch  o!'  our  profes- 
sion to  supersede  the  necessity  of  striving  to  know 
more;  for  it  certainlyproduc.es  the  practice,  (if 
standing  still  can  be  so  called,)  of  stopping  short 
in  all  efforts  at  improvement ;  whereas,  there  is  no 
calculating  the  extent  to  which  this  may  be  car- 
ried, if  we  would  only  act  with  the  same  common 
sense  that  we  do  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
life.  This  we  anxiously  endeavor  to  proloni;,  as 
well  as  to  increase  the  means  of  enjoying  it,  not- 
withstanding we  are  perfectly  certain  that  all  must 
die,  althouijii  we  know  not  when.  Why,  there- 
fore, should  we  not  also  strive  to  increase  the 
means  of  improving  our  prolession  as  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  our  pleasures,  since  every  one  be- 
lieves this  7}iay  be  done,  although  all  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  these  means  may 
be  carried ;  and  none  can  tell  but  that  there  is  a  point 
of  improvement  far  beyond  any  thing  ever  yet  at- 
tained, even  by  the  most  skilful  and  best  iniijrmed 
agriculturists  of  the  world  ]  Would  we  constantly 
act  under  a  thorough  conviction  of  this  fact,  our 
liusbantlry  would  soon  reach  a  deirree  of  perliiction 
which  the  most  sanguine  amongst  us  have  hardly 
ever  yet  formed,  even  a  liiint  conception. 

Another  caution  which  seems  every  day,  to  be- 
come more  and  more  necessary,  is,  to  o;iiard  our- 
selves most  anxiously,  against  that  inordinate  pas- 
sion for  the  rapid  accnmulation  of  wealth,  which 
tempts  us  to  rush  headlong  into  new  modca  lur  ac- 


quiring it — modes  of  which  we  are  utterly  igno- 
rant although  we  often  suffer  ourselves  lo  be  se- 
duced into  tliem  by  humbugs — so  excessively  ex- 
travagant, that  we  could  not  fail  to  see  them  in 
their  true  light,  if  the  banefiil  lust  of  wealth  did  not 
make  us  slone-blind  to  their  absurdity.  1  would 
here  quote  that  wisest  of  men,  king  Solomon, 
ajjainst  those  who  ^^  hasten  to  be  rich  j^''  but  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  ;  lor  as  most  of  his  ad- 
mirable lessons  of  wisdom  have  generally  been 
disregarded,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  we,  of  the  present  day, 
should  obey  them  any  better,  than  the  millions 
upon  millions  who  have  lived  and  died  before  us. 
But  there  is  one  argument,  I  think,  in  support  of 
my  caution,  that  comes  home  to  the  selfishness  of 
us  all,  and  is  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read 
If.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  proportion  of  our 
brethren  has  ever  become  rapidly  very  rich  bycul- 
tivatinir  the  soil  in  any  thing  whatever?  Is  it  one 
in  a  thousand,  or  one  in  ten  thousand?  If  not, 
ought  any  man  in  his  sober  senses,  to  venture  in  a 
lottery  where  the  blanks  to  a  prize  are  ten  thousand 
to  one?  Common  prudence  and  common  sense 
would,  at  once,  answer  no — never.  The  worst  o{ 
it  is,  that  as  high  seasoned  viands  and  stronjr  li- 
quors, if  long  used,  create  in  our  stomachs  a  dis-. 
taste  for  plain,  wholesome  food  ;  so  these  enor- 
mous profits,  although  only  in  expectancy,  by  an 
almost  countless  majority,  excite  in  their  vdnds  a 
similar  distaste  for  the  comparatively  slower,  but 
far  surer  profits  of  our  ordinary  husbandry  ;  al- 
though this,  if  judiciously  and  industriously  pur- 
sued, will,  more- certainly  procure  us  all  the  conve- 
niences, comlbrts,  and  rational  enjoyments  of  life, 
than  any  other  enifdoyment  that  we  can  possibly 
pursue.  Even  in  aijes  ioni^  past,  when  husban- 
dry was,  almost,  in  its  infancy,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  celebrated  ol  the  Roman  poets — in  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  our  profession,  exclaimed — ■ 

"Oh!  fortunali  nimium,  si  sua  bona  norint !" 
— Oh!  too  fortunate,  if  they  were  only  conscious 
of  their  own  good  !" 

The  inconteslible  proof  that  this  is  generally 
deemed  the  best  of  all  profi^ssions,  is,  that  all  men, 
(with  very  few  exceptions,)  strive  to  become,  ulti- 
mately, owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.  This 
was  man's  first  occupation,  and  reems  lo  be  des- 
tined by  God  hiinsellj  to  be  estimated,  throughout 
all  ages,  as  the  chief  source  for  supplying  his 
wants — augmenting  all  his  innocent  pleasures,  and 
ministering  to  his  happiness,  so  lar  as  the  things  of 
time  and  sense  can  contribute  to  promote  it. 

I  could  here  give  a  most  edifying  history  of  the 
latest  of  our  humbugs.  But  loo  many  of  our 
shoulders  have  been  recently  wrung  by  it,  and  the 
galled  places  are  still  smarting  too  much,  for  the 
recital  now  to  do  any  good,  I  therefore  forbear,  for- 
the  present;  but  will|Certainly  give  it,  (if  alive,) 
upon  the  earliest  threatenings  of  a  similar  visi- 
tation. 

The  last  of  my  warniniis  and  cautions  which, 
above  all  others,  I  would  most  earnestly  press 
upon  your  attention,  is  ai^ainst  a  moral  disease  of 
such  universal  prevalence,  thar  it  afiects  every 
class  in  societ}',  but  ours,  I  think,  most  injuriously  ; 
for  I  consider  it  the  chief  cause  of  the  numerous 
cmisrations  heretofore  made  bv  our  brethren  to 
the  new  states  and  territories.  In  a  word,  it  is  the 
disease  of  extravagance — of  c.rpendiivrc  hcijond 
income.     It  may  perhaps,  a[)poar  both  IboIis;h  and 
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presumptuous  in  any  sinjrle  individual  to  ofler 
even  one  word  of  adnioiii'ilon  in  re<rard  to  any 
moral  disease  vvliatever,  wliicli  is  so  widely  spread 
as  nearly  lo  destroy  all  hope,  rilher  of  miiiiration 
or  cure.  But  the  less  I  he  hope,  provided  there  be 
any  left  at  all,  the  greater  seems  the  necessity,  and 
the  more  iaiperativ-e  the  duty  ofexertins  ourselves 
for  its  removal.  I  must  be>i;  leave,  therelbre,  lo 
ofier  viy  pittance  oC  advice  and  prescription  in  a 
case  ol'  such  vital  importance  to  us  all. 

Having  ascribed  the  numerous  desertions  ofoiir 
lands  by  Their  former  proprietors,  chiefly  to  our  in- 
creased, and  still  increasing  exiravasrance,  permit 
me  now,  concisely  to  ofl'er  the  proofs.  None,  I 
think,  can  truly  deny,  that  the  whole  cultivated 
lands  of  Virginia  produce  inore  income  than  they 
formerly  did  7  either  because  more  surface  is  under 
tillage,  or  its  culture  better,  or  the  effort?  have  been 
greater  and  more  successful  to  improve  it.  Why 
then  the  supposed  necessity  for  emigration  1  Sim- 
ply because  our  expenditures  in  household  and 
personal  expenses,  in  dress,  furniture,  equipage, 
but  above  all,  in  our  vagaries  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  the  waters  in  steamboats  and  rail-roads, 
without  any  apparent  object,  (unless  to  he  idle, 
and  to  escape  from  our  domestic  dulies,)  have  in- 
creased geometrically,  while  our  landed  income  has 
augmented  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  In  other 
woTds,  we  agriculturists  in  general,  now  spend  dol- 
lars where  we  formerly  spent  cents.  Add  to  all 
this,  our  boys,  poor  fellows  !  arc  not  urilrc(]uently 
left,  nay  often  encouraged,  to  spend  th.;ir  lime  and 
large  portions  of  the  kiinily  income,  in  assiduous 
efforts  to  spoil  God's  own  image  by  preposterous 
and  deforming  fashions,  and  in  playing  the  man, 
while  yet  mere  children  ;  instead  of  being  trained 
to  aid  their  fathers  in  all  their  farming  operations. 
Our  girls,  God  help  them  !  are  no  better  managed, 
incases  innumerable;  lor  multitudes  of  them  are 
taught,  long  belore  they  are  out  of  their  teens,  to 
ape  all  the  airs  of  fashionable  women,  to  elec- 
tioneer for  husbands,  in  any  way  that  promises 
success,  at  all  places  of  (ashionable  resort,  olten  on 
borrowed  funds,  for  which  their  fathers'  lands  have 
ultimately  to  pay;  whilst  they  should  be  assidu- 
ously seeking  physical  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment at  home,  and  taking  lessons  from  their  moth- 
ers in  that  most  essential  and  comprehensive  art 
called  "hoiise-keepins,^''  without  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  v/hich  no  wotnan  is  fit  lo  become  the  mis- 
tress of  a  family.  All  this  utter  waste  of  time,  of 
landed  revenue,  of  the  intellectual  and  botlily  la- 
bor that  miizht  be  applied  lo  augment  it  ;  all  this 
abuse  of  God's  best  gifts  goes  on  amongst  hosts  of 
our  brethren,  in  a  vast  multitude  of  cases,  appa- 
rently without  any  lookinsj  either  forward  or  back- 
ward. The  firming  profits  having  lonji  vanished, 
give  place  to  dealings  upon  "credit,"  until  the 
sheriff'  calls  for  taxes  ;  or  ihe  convenient,  accom- 
modating retailer  of  iroods,  comes  down  upon 
them  for  some  small  matter,  a  fcio  dollars  only,  if 
not  convenient  to  pay  the  whole  account;  the  an- 
nual, but  very  unnecessary  tribute  paid  lo  northern 
importers,  lor  aoods  wiiich  our  V^irginia  merchants 
could  just  as  well  import  for  us,  if  the  want  of 
Ibresight  in  themselves,  and  misiiovernmenl  in  our 
rulers,  had  nor  prevented  it.  Then  it  is,  that  the 
paroxysms  of  the  emigrating  fever  seize  us;  then, 
it  is,  that,  you  hear  the  cry  :  Oh  !  we  can't  live 
iu-re  any  longer,  we  must  move  to  a  new  country  ; 
our  lands  arc  worn  out  past  recovery,  they  will  not 


furnish  salt  to  our  bread  !  and  away  they  scamper, 
in  thousands  of  instances,  without  having  evef 
seen,  or  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge  either 
of  the  country  lo  which  they  are  goinu,  or  the 
character  of  its  population,  abandoning  forever, 
their  native  homes — although  in  reality,  they  re- 
quire nothing  under  heaven,  but  a  lew  years  of  in- 
dustry and  economy,  to  yield  them  every  conve- 
nience, comfI)rt,  and  enjoyment,  that  rational  menp 
oueht  to  desire. 

Having  exposed  lo  you,  as  forcibly  as  I  can, 
the  errors  and  the  evils  which  vitally  concern  our 
prosperity  as  a  class,  perhaps  you  will  expect  me 
to  suggest  a  remedy,  il'  any  can  be  found.  I  assert 
that  it  must  originate  with,  and  be  applied  by  the 
masters  of  families,  lor  they  ixenerally  may  be  con- 
sidered the  heads  of  the  same,  although  the  ex- 
cept ions  are  numerous,  wherein,  according  to  Ihe 
vulcrar  saying,  "  the  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse.^^ 
This  is  irenerally  spoken  in  bad  sense,  indicative 
of  a  devilish  temper  and  untameable  tongue  in 
the  mistress,  and  a  chicken's  heart,  and  dastardly 
spirit  in  the  master ;  yet  to  the  shame  of  our  .sex 
be  it  said,  the  expression  is  too  often  true  in  a  good 
sense,  lor  every  one  has  seen  many  instances 
where  the  whole  burden  of  family  affairs  lyis  de- 
volved on  the  poor  wife,  from  the  utter  vvorthless- 
ness  of  her  husband,  and  where  she  alone  has 
proved  the  main  stay  that  preserved  all  from  irre- 
trievable ruin.  Many,  very  many  of  these  cases 
are  as  pitiable  as  they  are  real,  and  cry  most  loud- 
ly, liir  that  relbrm,  which,  as  I  belore  said,  should 
commence  with  the  masters  of  faniilies.  Let  them 
then,  only  begin,  for  if  they  are  idle  and  wasteful, 
they  have  no  right  whatever  to  expect  or  require 
any  thing  better  of  the  mistresses.  Let  the  mas- 
ters then,  only  take  their  proper  station,  and  act  in 
it  constantly  as  they  should  do,  and  most  sincerely 
do  1  believe,  not  only  that  ail  these  worthy  and 
excellent  women  of  whom  I  have  last  spoken, 
would  gladly  confine  their  labors  within  their  own 
proper  sphere  of  action,  but  that  they  would  be 
able  to  incite  multitudes  of  their  own  sex  to  'bllovv 
their  highly  laudable  example.  For,  thank  hea- 
ven !  we  still  have  left  enough  of  the  descendants 
of  the  genuine  old  stock  of  Virginia  wives,  in 
every  class  ol'  our  society,  thus  to  honor  the  me- 
mory of  their  mothers  and  grandmothers;  and  to 
haml  down  iinimpared,  untarnished,  all  those  do- 
mestic virtues  which  adorned  their  characters  and 
rendered  them  inestimable  blessings  to  their  fami- 
lies. Those  viitues  all  still  live  as  |)erfectly  fresh 
in  my  memory,  as  if  the  admirable  possessors  of 
them  whom  I  can  first  remember,  yet  lived  among 
us,  and  God  grant  that  they  may  never,  never  be 
Ibrgotten  by  any  of  their  posterity. 

Could  the  reform  I  have  spoken  of  once  begin 
with  the  masters  of  Ihe  household,  not  even  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  I  think,  could  exist  but  that  a 
vast  majoritj'  of  them,  instead  of  having  their 
wives  to  aid  them  in  wasting  their  common  funds, 
would  find  ihem  always  ready  and  most  willing 
to  co-operate,  with  heart  and  hand,  in  every  act  of 
useful  retrenchment,  of  domestic  economy  and 
good  management,  which  promised  to  promote 
the  comlbrls,  the  enjoyments,  and  the  happiness 
of  their  homes.  Then,  my  good  friends,  but  a 
lew  years  would  pass  away,  belore  we  should  wit- 
ness peace,  plenty  and  joy  in  numerous  families 
where  wc  now  behold  little  else  than  painful 
struggles  against  poverty,  and  vain,  cowardly  ef- 
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forts  to  keep  up  a  show  to  ihfe  last,  until  the  final 
Beverarice  I'roin  friends,  country  and  kindred  is 
Ibrced  upon  them  l)y  liieir  own  most  culpable  im- 
providence. Then,  ere  lonsj^,  we  should  contem- 
plate with  deep  and  deli<;iiirul  emotion,  the  old 
tjwellings  of  our  loni;  buried  ancestors,  rapidly  re- 
pairing, instead  of  tumhiing  into  shapeless  ruins  ; 
or  their  bricks  and  stones,  like  some  that  once 
were  parts  of  our  venerable  churches,  converted 
to  the  meanest  purposes.  Tlien,  would  our  love 
of  country  soon  receive  anew  impulse;  a  vivid 
encouragement  from  beholdinj;  our  long  worn  out 
barren  wastes  converted  into  lertile  fields,  teeming 
with  luxuriant  crops;  and  to  cap  the  climax  oi 
well-earned,  perlecily  justifiable  pleasure,  we  who 
have  resolved  lo  live  in  and  die  by  our  mother 
state,  might  continually  exult  in  reflecting  that 
all  this  has  been  our  work.  In  a  word  we  should 
soon  behold  so  happy  a  change  wrought  over  the 
lace  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  in  its  people, 
that  a  true-hearted  Virginian  would  almost  as 
soon  think  of  committing  suicide  as  of  giving  up 
liis  native  home — the  graves  of  his  parents,  rela- 
tives and  friends — all  that  fi'om  his  childhood  he 
•was  taught  to  hold  most  dear,  for  any  new  state 
or  country  on  tlie  fiice  ol'  the  earth. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  one  and  all,  I  must  bid 
you  farewell,  perhaps — and  not  improbably,  lor  the 
lust  time.  Should  it  be  so,  listen,  1  pray  you,  to 
my  parting  entreaty  :  cherish  our  society  ;  keep  it 
•up  ;  and  however  leeble  may  be  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  it  here,  where  it  should  surely  meet 
with  most  ;  however  small  may  be  its  annual  ac- 
cession of  members,  let  the  few  laithfii!  friends  of 
our  cause  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  all  impor- 
tant fact,  that  there  is  no  other  way  yet  devised  so 
well  calculated  to  proaiole  the  husbandry  of  this 
or  any  country,  as  that  of  oriranizing  and  main- 
taining, in  the  proper  spirit,  societies  cf  agriculture. 


PBEBlIUftlS     AWARr*ED     BY    THE    AGRICULTU- 
RAL,   SOCIETY    OF    FREDERICKSBURG. 

Aanual  meeting,  November,  1839. 

The  premiinns  were  awarded  as  follows,  viz  : 
To  Garland  B.  Taylor,  of  Louisa  county,  for 

his  common  blood  stallion,  Kxpunger,    ^10 
"   J.  Cole  Dickmson,  of  Louisa  county,  lor 

his  mare,  Bett  Badger,       -         -         -       lO 
*'   A.  B.  Hooe,  of  King   George,  for  his 

three-year  old  filly,  Tranijuillity,         -       10 
"   G.  B.  Taylor,  of  Louisa,  tor  his  riding 

horse,       ------       10 

"   John  Stuart  of  K.  George,  for  his  jack,        10 
"   George  Hamilton,  of  Spottsylvania,  for 

his  mule  colt,    -----         5 
"   Thomas  Scott,  of  Orange,  for  his  bull, 

Boliver,  of  the  Durham  breed,  -         -       10 
"   John  Ferneyhough,  of  Spottsylvania,  for 

cow,  of  the  Alderney  breed,      -         -       10 
"   F.   VV.  Taliaferro,  of  Spottsylvania,  for 

grass  laitcd  bee!,*     -      -   -         -         -         5 

*  The  committee  on  ^rass-fatted  beef,  reported  that 
they  would  have  awarded  the  premiinn  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Shumate,  of  Fauquier,  if  his  cattle  had  been  entered 
in  time. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Taliaferro,  to  whom  the  premium  was 
given,  presented  it  to  the  society. 
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To  George  Rowe,  of  Spottsylvania,  for  the 

best  ram,  -----         6 

"   Wm.  C.  J.  Rothrock,  of  Spottsylvania, 

lor  the  best  ewe,       .         -         -         -         5 
"   George  Rowe,  of  Spottsylvania,  for  mut- 
ton.* 

Domestics. 

To  Mrs.  Dickinson,  of  Louisa,  for  the  best 
suit  of  clothes,  of  domestic  manufac- 
liicture,  the  same  having  been  worn 
by  Mr.  Dickinson  at  the  fair,     -         -    ^10 

'•'   Mrs.    Virginia  Scott,  of  Orange,  for  a 

carpet,      ------        5 

"    Mrs.  Hamilton,  of  Spottsylvania,  for  a 

piece  of  negro  clothing,     -         -         -         5 

"   Miss  Stevens,  of  Staflord,  for  a  piece  of 

plaid,        ------         2 

"    Mr.  Lyon,  of  Fredericksburg,  for  4  oz. 

sewing  silk,       -----        5 

"   Mrs.  Hunter,  of  ditto,  lor  a  pair  of  silk 

hose,        ------        2 

"   Miss  E.  Richards,  of  Culpeper,  for  a 

pair  of  worsted  hose,         -         .         -         1 

"    Mrs.  Mary  Rothrock,  of  Fred'g,  for  a 

cotton  counterpane,  -         -         -         -         3 

"   Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brooke,  of  Spotsylvania, 

lor  a  yarn  counterpane,     -         -        -        3 

"   Mrs.  Mary  Rothrock,  of  Fred'g.  for  a 

piece  of  domestic  flannel.  -         -         -         6 

"   Miss  Went,  of  King  George,  for  a  quilt,         2 

"  Miss  Bond,  of  Essex,  lor  a  cap,  (discre- 
tionary premium,)    -         -         -         -        6 

"  An  orphan  girl,  for  a  beautiful  tippet, 
made  of  ducks'  feathers — a  discre- 
tionary premium  of  -         -         -         -         5 

"   Mrs.  Mary  Rotlirock,  for  a  piece  of  jeans 

and  piece  o{'  linsey,  each  -         -         1 

Vegetables. 

To  Doct.  E.  P.  White,  o^:  Caroline,  for  the 
best  Irish  potatoes,    -         -         -         #5 
"   John  Ferneyhough,  of  Spottsylvania,  for 
the  best  beets,  -         -         -         -         -  5 

'•'    VVm.  Jackson,  of  Fred'g,  for  the  best 
cabbages,  -         -         -         -         -  6 

"   Wm.    Jackson,   of  ditto,   for  the  best 
celery,      -         -         -         -         -         -  5 

"   Wm.  Jackson,  of  ditto,  fortlie  best  salsify  5 
"    Wm.  Jackson,  of  ditto,  lor  carrots,         -  5 
"    Robert  Ellis,  of  ditto,  lor  parsnips,         -  5 
"   J.  Ferneyhough,  of  Spot'a,  turnips,     -  2  50 
"   John  R.  "Spotswood,  of  Orange,  for  ap- 
ples, -         -         -         -         -         -  2  50 

John  S.  Calpwell,  Sec'ry. 


RUTA  BAGA   AND  THE  GARDEN  FLEA. 

Frojatlie  Fanners  Montlily  Visiter. 
Mr.  Editor.-'l  believe  it  is  a  principle  at  com- 
mon law  that  no  man  shall  profit  by  his  own  mis- 
doings ;  but  la.vs  are  not  always  just,  and  there 
are  lew  principles  which  do  not  admit  of  excep- 
tions. 


*  The  committee  oa  mutton,  reported  that  they 
would  have  awarded  the  premium  to  Mr.  John  B. 
Gray,  of  Stafford,  if  his  mutton  had  been  entered  ac> 
cording  to  the  rule  of  the  society. 
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Last  spring  I  planted  about  hall' an  acre  ol'rula 
baga,  on  land  that  was  manured  with  lontr  manure 
from  the  barn-yard,  and  belbre  the  plants  got  liiirly 
started,  the  weeds  got  ahead  of  them,  and  being 
busy  about  other  matters,  1  neglected  lo  hoe  ihem 
until  they  were  completely  overrun  with  weeds;  and 
seeing  my  neighbors'  plants  entirely  devoured  with 
the  garden  flea,  1  felt  but  little  disposition  to  neg- 
lect otlier  work  to  weed  mine,  lioni  the  impression 
they  would  meet  the  same  late.  One.  day  1  dis- 
covered a  few  straggling  plants  making  their  way 
through  a  thin  spot  of  weeds,  which  induced  me  to 
examine  the  piece.  I  jbund  the  plants  to  be  per- 
fect and  entire,  not  one  having  been  molested  by 
an  insect  ol  any  description.  I  hoed  and  thinned 
them  out,  and  m  ten  days  I  had  the  Ikmdsomest 
and  forwardest  yard  of  turnips  in  the  town,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  by  my  negligence  in  not  hoeing 
them,  1  have  gained  over  one  hundred  bushels  ol' 
fine  roots.  Many  of  my  neighbors  will  not  have 
forty  bushels  from  a  piece  as  large  as  mine,  while  I 
shall  probably  get  two  hundred.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  whether  neglecting  to  weed  turfiip  f)lants 
until  the  20th  or  25th  of  July,  will  not  prove  an  ef- 
fectual safeguard  against  the  depredations  of  those 
insect  intruders.  Cyrus  Slack. 


PROMISCUOUS    REMARKS. 

For  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 
The.  maturing  of  corn  hastened  by  early  ceasing 
to  cultivate  the  crop. — In  the  October  No.  of  the 
Farmer.^'  Register,  page  5S8,  a  FairRix  cultivator 
treats  on  the  above-mentioned  subject,  in  a  recom- 
mendatory manner ;  from  which  !  beg  leave  to  dis- 
sent. Taking  into  the  count  both  latitude  and 
departure,  my  locality  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Fairfax,  and  I  am  certain  I  have  ever  profited  by 
cultivating  my  corn  to  the  lOih  or  15th  of  July. 
Aliout  25  years  past,  I  cultivated  a  crop  of  corn 
till  about  the  lOlh  of  August,  which  proved  to  be 
loo  late,  although  planted  at  the  usual  time  ;  lor  it 
was  caught  by  frost.  Would  the  author  of  the 
above  communication  please  spare  a  ihw  more 
moments,  by  responding  to  the  lollowing.  What 
kind  of  soil  was  your  crop  on?  >  What  kind  of 
corn  was  planted  ?  Do  you  suppose  the  produce 
was  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been,  had  you 
given  late  tillage  ?  If  the  produce  was  less,  do 
you  sufipo-^e  the  "  saving  of  time"  was  equal  to 
the  loss  of  grain  1  By  early  ceasins  to  cultivate, 
would  not  a  host  of  \yeeds  and  grasses  appear  to 
the  mjury  of  the  crop,  and  to  the  impediment  of 
putting  in  small  (zrain?  Never  n)ind  JMr.  Fair- 
I'ax,  this  stricture  may  be  of  service,  both  to  you. 
myself,  and  the  community;  particularly  if'said 
stricture  n)ay  be  refuted.  "Your  laying  out,  and 
cultivation  ol'  the  corn  crop,  is  my  practice  on  po- 
rous levels. 

My  own  preparations  and  intentions  for  1840. — 
Nearly  all  the  ground  intended  for  corii  next  year, 
was  fallowed  in  July,  August,  and  September 
last,  and  is  now  in  oats,  rye,  and  wheat,  either 
Bowed  or  volunteer  ;  which  has  been  grazed,  and 
the  grazing  will  be  contiiuied  till  sprmir.  The 
oats  are  yet  irreen,  are  the  best  grazinir,  and  will 
not  be  killed  by  the  frost  till  about  Christmas.  I 
shall  not  cultivate  more  than  one-third  of  my  usu- 
al quantity  of  ground  in  corn,  but  by  neat  tillage, 
I  intend  to  make  my  usual  quantity  of  bread.  My 


attention  is  much  turned  to  grazing,  therefore, 
grass,  oats  and  rye,  both  green  and  cured,  are 
equally  as  important  as  corn.  (The  word  maize, 
is  with  us  nearly  obsolete  ;  we  say  corn,  wheat, 
&c.)  A  lew  days  past  I  finished  spreading  on 
my  intended  corn-land,  the  remains  of  my  last 
winter's  stock  of  njanure,  amounting  lo  242  hea- 
vy ox-loads  ;  and  next  spring  the  remainder  of 
the  plat  will  be  manured  with  the  accumulation 
throutxh  the  winter,  of  the  cow  and  horse  yards. 
My  mode  of  depositing  the  loads,  is  according  lo 
the  rule  of  Col.  Taylor,  as  laid  down  in  his  Ara- 
tor ;  and  the  piles  are  not  spread  till  there  is  much 
likelihood  of  rain.  After  a  soaking  rain,  I  believe 
there  is  but  little,  if  any  evaporation  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Indeed  I  have  spread  manure 
in  ihe  months  of  August  and  September,  on  a 
stubble  or  other  unappropriated  field,  and  sup- 
posed that  I  had  sustained  no  loss. 

My  bottom  lands  are  lallowed  and  put  in  some 
crop  nearly  every  year,  (meadows  excepted.) 
Those  crops  are,  promiscuousl)',  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  rye  and  oars  ;  and  whenever  and  where- 
ver any  of  the  small  grains  fail  to  produce  a  profi- 
table crop,  they  are  turned  under  for  improvement. 
So  soon  as  those  grains  begin  to  ripen,  this  opera- 
tion is  performed,  and  if  seasonable,  heavy  second 
crops  may  be  expected.  I  sometimes  sow  rye 
afier  rye,  wheat,  corn  or  oats ;  oats  after  oats,  rye, 
wheat,  or  corn  ;  wheat,  after  corn  or  oats.  I  also 
sow  some  millet,  which  shall  go  hereafter  in  pari 
to  improvement.* 

I  am  now  collecting,  and  intend  to  collect  a 
goodly  supply  of  tobacco  stalks,  and  other  tobac- 
co offal,  which  are  to  be  irround  in  a  bark  mill 
if  practicable,  if  not,  pounded  in  a  trough,  to  be 
used  as  manure,  a  handful  nfixed  with  gypsum, 
in  each  corn  hill. 

The  whole  of  my  corn  crop  is  intended  to  be 
watered  from  a  creek  ;  the  greater  portion  of  the 
ditches  have  been  made  and  used  for  this  and 
other  purposes  for  fifteen  years.  So  soon  as  the 
culture  of  the  crop  is  over,  the  water  is  let  on  the 
fields,  and  the  corn  at  this  stage  of  its  growth  is 
much  benefited  thereby.  Natural  grasses  grow 
so  luxuriantly  amongst  the  watered  corn,  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  seeding  either  liill  or  spring, 
till  the  fi:illow  plough  has  been  used.  1  have  never 
yet  sowed  any  kind  of  small  grain  at  the  last 
dressing  of  corn,  to  be  watered  lor  the  purpose  of 
trrazing  ;  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  rye  and 
oats  would  answer  the  purpose  ;  either  of  which 
would  head  belbre  winter. 

Although  lam  not  runningfnr  a  premium,  other 
than  that  offered  by  my  corn  crib,  yet  I  am  very 
solicitous  to  do  my  duty — to  do  myuituost.  Many 
oC  my  neighbors  already  laugh  at  me  for  being  a 
book  farmer,  althouirh  they  cannot  laugh  at  my 
crops  ;  now  if  I  fail  of  a  great  crop  or  a  small  space, 
they  may  liave  just  cause  (or  laughiiiir.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  determine  on  the  proper  tillage  before 
culture,  and  beg  leave  to  call  on  Mr.  Kuffin  to  as- 
sist me  in  this  dilemma.  My  corn  plat  is  general- 
ly a  strong  loam  ;now  shall  I   plough  it  immedi- 

*  Our  correspondent  will  render  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  a2:ricultural  improvement  by  furnishing  par- 
ticular aud  detailed  statements  of  the  operations  which 
he  here  mentions  generally.  There  are  but  few  sub- 
jects of  more  importance  than  green  manuring,  and 
none  on  which  there  is  less  information. — Ed.  F.  R.  . 
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ately,  again  in  March,  and  again  immediately  be- 
fore planting  7  Shall  I  plonch  it  twice,  and 
when  ?  Or  shall  I  plough  only  once,  and  when  7 
Shall  I  use  the  cultivator  and  harrow,  and  when? 
The  ground  is  already  well  pulverized,  and  Ironi 
this  time  till  April,  a  considerable  flock  ol'  sheep 
will  be  on  it.* 

Oat  pasture  tVc,  hy  W.  Young. — It  was  this 
writing  of  Mr.  Youuir,  which  first  started  nie  to 
making  experiments  on  oats,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  putilication  in  the  Retrisier,  this  being  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  editor's  approval.  I  know 
thar  the  editor  will  excuse  me  Ibr  the  following 
correction,  October  Nn.,  j)age  5S3,  for  '•  it  is  to  be 
expected,  &c.,''  read,  "it  is  not  tn  be  expeded, 
&c."  See  Memoirs  Phil.  Agr.  Soc,  page  194, 
vol.  ii. 

Judge  Peters  says  in  unqualified  terms,  that  the 
oat  crop  is  a  great  exhauster.  {  wish  I  were  half 
so  good  a  firmer  as  Judge  Peters,  but  with  due 
deference  to  his  belter  judgment,  1  beo;  leave  of 
his  honored  ashes  to  say,  that  oats  on  clay  is  an 
improver,  until  by  oats,  the  clay  is  made  sulficienl- 
ly  porous  Ibr  the  production  of  other  crops. 

Beets. — This  year,  I  cultivated  three-lburths  of 
an  acre  of  ground,  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
in  beets,  which  produced  about  420  bushels  They 
were  sowed  quite  late  in  consequence  of  which, 
and  the  then  drought,  they  were  not  over  half 
thick  enough  ;  and  the  after  drought  must  have 
reduced  the  production  at  least  50  per  centum. 
"Thus,  it  is  found  that  I  made  at  the  rale  of  560 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, I  would  have  made  nine  or  ten  hundred 
bushels.  They  were  on  black  virgin  soil.  The 
greater  portion  was  white  sugar  beet,  second,  man- 
gel wurtzel,  third,  yellow  sugar  beet.  The  white 
was  best,  yellow  second,  mangel  wurtzel  sorry; 
which  inferiority  in  the  last  mentioned  1  attribute 
wholly  to  deception  in  seed.  They  are  intended 
for  hogs,  and  are  now  secured.  The  patch  being 
some  two  or  more  miles  from  any  residence,  1 
much  dreaded  their  destruction  by  wild  animals, 
but  they  were  not  touched. 

I  again  solicit  the  editor's  attention  and  re- 
marks on  my  intended  corn  crop,  or  any,  or  all  this 
liasty  scrawl.  Mountaineer. 

Amherst,  Nov.  Wth,  1839 — Snow  storm  from 
•east. 


BOTS  IN  HORSES.      MURRAIN  JN  CATTLE. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  who  has  any  ex- 
perience in  ihe  treatment  of  diseases  in  that  no- 
ble and  useful  animal,  the  horse,  to  communicate 
it  to  the  public. 

It  was  my  province  a  few  years  since  to  have 
much  to  do  with  that  noble  animal,  and  of  course 
among  the  number  in  my  possession,  I  would  find 
a  number  that  would  be  diseased,  and  very  often 
my  skill  and  experience  would  be  taxed  to  find  a 
remedy  for  some  of  the  diseases  to  which  they 
would  be  very  often  subject. 


*  There  are  too  many  circumstances  involved  in  the 
case  submitted,  and  some  of  them  too  imperfectly 
known,  for  us  to  presume  to  offer  any  opinion,  or  an- 
swer to  the  above  questions. — Ed. 


The  most  formidable  disease  to  which  this  noble 
and  useful  animal  is  addicted,  and  there  is  none 
more  alarming  in  its  attacks,  is  Ihe  bots. 

I  had  consulied  the  hiiihest  authorities  in  the 
veterinar}-  art  Ibr  the  treatment  of  litis  disease, 
and  faithfully  used  the  remedies  laid  down,  with- 
out any  benefit.  I  was  induced  from  inieiest, 
and  also  f)r  the  very  high  rejfard  which  thai  no- 
ble animal,  the  horse,  held  in  my  estimaiion.  to 
use  every  expedient  in  my  possession,  to  cure  this 
formidable  disease.  I  had  another  motive — I  had 
lost  several  very  fine  horses  by  this  disease,  which 
induced  me  to  use  and  try  every  experiment 
which  my  ingenuity  could  invent,  to  arrest  this 
disease  Smoni;  my  horses,  and  prevent  if  possi- 
ble, its  recurrence  amoriir  them. 

I  am  sati.-fied,  and  feel  convinced,  that  (  will 
offer  to  the  public,  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  bots. 

Some  six  years  since,  I  purchased  a  very  fine 
horse,  but  had  the  appearance  of  laboring  under 
some  disease.  I  commenced  a  course  of  treat- 
ment, which  I  thought  would  relieve  him,  and 
which  I  had  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  some 
other  horses  which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
diseased  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  above  men- 
tioned horse,  with  decided  relief;  but  in  this  case 
all  my  remedies  failed  of  their  desired  effect. 

I  was  induced  to  try  the  use  of  lime  in  the 
treatment  of  his  case,  as  I  was  confident  he  was 
filled  with  grubs  or  bots,  as  he  had  discharged 
several.  I  commenced  by  giving  him  a  table- 
spoonful  of  slaked  lime  three  times  per  week,  in 
bread  mashes.  After  pursuintr  this  course  near 
two  weeks,  the  bots  began  to  pass  oli'  in  quanti- 
ties varying  from  10  to  20,  which  he  would  expel 
during  the  night,  from  his  intestines.  In  the 
meantime  his  appetite  began  to  improve,  and  in 
six  weeks  he  was  one  of  the  finest  looking  geld- 
ings I  ever  saw.  From  that  day  to  this,  I  have 
kept  up  the  use  of  lime  among  my  horses,  wiih 
decided  benefit.  As  an  evidence  of  its  good  ef- 
fects, [  have  not  lost  a  horse  since  1  began  lo  use  it. 

A  large  number  of  the  bois  which  he  would 
expel  from  his  intestines,  had  the  appearance  of 
being  dead.  I  was  induced  from  this  tiict,  to  put 
some  of  them  in  a  strong  solution  ol"  lime-waier, 
as  I  had  frequently  put  them  in  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, without  producing  any  effect  on  them  ;  but 
all  those  that  I  put  into  lime  were  perfectly  dead 
in  eight  and  Ibrly  hours. 

Lime  is  a  certain  preventive  in  keeping  cattle 
from  taking  the  murrain.  As  an  evidence  of  this 
fact,  I  have  used  it  among  my  caitle  three  times 
per  week,  mixed  with  salt,  Ibr  three  or  four  years. 
In  that  time,  I  have  not  lost  a  single  cow,  or  steer, 
or  ox,  by  this  disease;  in  the  meantime,  f-ome  of 
my  neighbors  have  nearly  lost  all  the  cattle  they 
owned. 

I  will  give  you  a  stronger  case  than  the  one 
above  mentioned.  One  of  my  neitrlibors  who 
lost  all  his  cattle,  had  a  neighbor  living  within 
two  hundred  vards  of  him,  who  had  several  cattle 
which  ran  daily  with  those  that  died,  and  his  cat- 
tle all  escaped.  He  informed  me  he  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  give  his  cattle  salt  and  lime 
every  morning. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  sure  and  infallible  reme- 
dy for  bots  in  horses,  and  a  preventive  of  murrain 
among  cattle.  J.  W.  J. 

Red  House,  N.  C,  Nov.  16  th  1839. 
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DIARRHffiA   IN     HORSES. 

From  the  Franklin  Farmer. 

Mr.  Editor. — Some  days  pust,  a  person,  who, 
doubilegs,  liaii  heanl  iluil  I  coulii  ailvise  him  what 
to  do  with  a  col',  taken  with  a  looseness  of  bowels: 
after  havin^  satisfied  him  as  fiir  as  my  KTiowledije 
permitted,  I  thou<rht  tiiat  the  inlbrmation  might 
be  serviceable  to  others.  Colts  are  subject  to  the 
diarrhoea  two  or  three  days  after  their  birth,  like 
children,  by  the  accumnlation  of  matter  in  the  in- 
testines during  their  stay  in  the  womb.  Their  ex- 
crements are  yellow  and  fetid.  This  evacuation 
i.s  accompanied  by  a  Ikilureof  appetite  and  weak- 
ness, lasting  for  a  short,  time.  If  the  looseness 
continues,  the  colt,  becomes  very  poor  and  dies. 
These  accidents  often  proceed  from  the  uidieallhy 
state  of  the  mare,  or  a  too  great  indulgence  of 
green  foo(i  towards  the  last  two  or  three  months 
before  foaling.  It  may  have  been  observed  that 
all  the  horses.permitted  to  pasture  in  the  spring,  or 
fed  on  green  grass  in  the  stable,  are  more  or  less 
subject  to  a  diarrhcea,  which  in  most  cases  stops 
of  itself  after  having  purged  naturally  the  animal; 
but  in  other  cases  it  may  become  inveterate  and 
and  fatal,  according  to  the  previous  state  ofhealth 
of  the  animal,  who  miglit  have  had  a  begin- 
ning of  that  disorder,  which  is  often  the  case  af- 
ter foaling  or  abortion.  It  is  prudent  to  watch 
closely  and  guard  against  a  diarrhoea  that  lasts 
more  than  two  or  three  days,  but  avoid  to  contra- 
dict nature,  which  might  produce  worse  conse- 
quences, lor  this  looseness  is  caused  in  Ibals  and 
(calves)  by  the  purging  quality  of  the  mother's 
milk.  When,  however,  it  lasts  too  lonir,  I  use  for 
colts  from  3  to  4  oz.  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  mo- 
Jasses  or  endive  syruj),  or  assaftedita,  lor  three  or 
lour  days  only  ;  one  ounce  of  this  last  fjr  each 
dose  diluted  in  warm  water.  If  the  coif  is  older, 
the  disorder  ma}'  be  caused  by  worms,  in  which 
case  chimney  soot  in  new  milk,  from  half  an  ounce 
to  two  ounces  according  to  the  age  of  the  colt, 
ehould  be  given  lo  W\m.  When  the  diarrhosa  at- 
tacks a  dill  grown  horse,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
purge  before  stoppinij  the  disease,  and  lo  consider 
what  was  his  general  health  previous  to  that  par- 
ticular disease.  W.  MENTEt.LE. 


RK3IARKS    O'S    FRUIT   TREES. 

Form  tlie  Frrinklin  Farmer. 

The  following  are  e(iually  appropriate  to  apple 
and  pear  trees.  Those  trees,  in  order  to  last  long 
and  bear  well,  should  be  dug  aboiit  one  (i)0t  deep 
and  two  leet  around  towards  the  end  of  October. 
The  dry  and  de;id  limbs. and  the  bad  ones  cutoff — 
the  outward  loiigii  and  crevii^ed  bark  carefully 
scraped,  either  with  a  rasp  or  any  instrument  for 
the  purpose.  This  may  be  done  in  February, 
taking  care  not  to  hurt  or  damage  the  inner  baik  ; 
ifthe  live  bark  be  touched,  the  wound  should  be 
covered  '.vith  an  ointment  made  of  cow  dung  and 
clay  mixed  together  wiih  urine.  This  will  do  well 
also  to  apply  upon  those  parts  of  any  tree  that 
have  been  pruned.  The  hole  around  the  trees  must 
be  filled  up  early  in  IMarch  with  new  earth.  The 
pciich  tree  must  be  jinined  at  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter, and  the  wound  to  be  covered  with  the  above 
jeomposition.     Nature   has   designated   the    most 


proper  time  to  plant  the  best  peach  stones;  as  those 
which  fall  on  tlie  ground  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
and  are  buried  by  hogs  or  any  thing  else,  most 
certainly  grow  belter  than  if  we  plant  lliedry  seed 
which  we  generally  plant  without  success.  As 
soon  as  you  see  and  eat  such  peacbes  as  are  worth 
liaving,  put  ihe  kernels  in  the  ground,  in  a  trench 
of  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  cover  them  well  and 
they  vvill  alt  or  nearly  all  come  up  the  following 
spring.  To  rub  a  pear  or  apple  tree  with  fish  oil 
after  scraping,  is,  I  think,  advisable,  as  a  pear  tree 
5^  leet  circumlerence,  thus  treated,  has  revived  this 
year,  and  instead  of  an  almost  dead  condition,  was 
of  superb  foliage  and  bore  fine  fruit  which  it  had 
not  done  for  the  last  three  years. 

W.    MEjXTELLE. 


PROCKEDINGS     OF    THE     NORTH     ANNA     AGRI- 
CULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  P.ecister. 

The  inclosed  communications  were  made  to  the 
North  Anna  Agricultural  Association,  at  a  late 
meeting.  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  adoptfd 
by  that  association,  I  now  transmit  them  to  you. 
Should  you  be  of  opinion,  that  a  publication  of 
them  will  in  any  respect  promote  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  them  a  place 
in  your  valuable  periodical. 

Very  respect lully,  I  am, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

\V.  JHOLLADAY. 

December  Srd,  1839.. 


CULTIVATION  OF  SUGAR  BEET. 

To  the  ('hairman  of  the  North  Anna  Agricultural  Association. 

In  compliance  with  a  regulation  of  this  associa- 
tion, I  make  the  following  communication  on  an 
experiment  maile  by  me  durinL'  the  present  year, 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  suiiar  beet. 

The  ground  selected  lor  the  purpose  was  a  lot 
containing  29,123  square  feet,  (S3  square  ieel  more 
than  two-thirds  of  an  acre,)  on  which  for  more 
than  twenty  j-ears  my  hoirs  had  run  a  part  of  the 
time  I  was  fattening  them.  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod the  lot  had  borne  amwally  a  crop  of  Indian 
corn,  intermixed  with  beans,  peas,  and  Irish  pota- 
toes. Nevertheless  the  land  had  been  kept  in 
good  condition  by  wliat  came  Irom  the  hogs,  and 
I  gave  no  additional  manure  to  it.  The  greater 
part  of  the  lot  lies  sloping  to  the  south-west.  The 
soil  is  what  we  usually  call  gray,  with  a  good  sub- 
stratum of  clay. 

Not  having  determined  to  cultivate  the  beet  un- 
til early  in  the  spring,  I  had  neglected  to  have  the 
lot  ploughed  as  soon  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
The  land  was  still  hard  liom  the  trampling  of  the 
hoirs.  In  the  month  of  April,  after  a  rain,  it  was 
coultered  as  deep  as  two  strong  horses  could  pull 
the  coulter ;  nearly  up  to  the  beam  of  the  plough. 
It  was  then  ploughed  to  about  the  same  depth. 
After  this  it  was  harrowed  with  a  heavy  harrow 
drawn  by  two  horses.  By  these  different  opera- 
tions the  lam?  vvas  brought  into  good  tilth.  To 
prepare  it  lor  the  rf^ception  of  the  geed,  ridges  were 
thrown  up,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  by- 
turning  together  two  furrows  of  a  large  plough. 
A    harrow   was   then  drawn  upon   these  ridges 
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lengthwise,  by  which  they  were  considerably  flat- 
tened. Having  no  drill-barrow,  I  adopteii  the  fol- 
lowing expedient  lor  the  purpose  of  distribnlinij 
the  seed  equally.  Pins  were  driven  into  the  wheel 
of"  a  common  wheel-barrow,  pointin<x  towards  the 
centre,  at  such  a  distance  a[)ari,  that  when  the 
wheel-barrow  was  rolled  lengthwise  on  the  ridges, 
small  holes  were  made  upon  them  by  the  pins 
seven  inches  and  a  half  apart.  Into  each  one  ol 
these  holes  a  single  seed  ([  should  rai her  s.-iy  cap- 
sule*) was  dropped  by  the  hand,  and  covered  with 
fine  earth  to  the  depih  of  nearly  an  inch.  This 
was  done  about  the  middle  oi'  April.  Previous  to 
sowing  the  seed  they  were  put  into  warm  watpr, 
and  soaked  lor  twenty-fjur  hours.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  ashes  was  then  intimately  mixed  with  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  seeds.  The  sea- 
son being  uncommonly  dry,  they  germinated  slow- 
ly, and  came  up  badly.  So  unpromising  indeed 
ibr  some  weeks  was  the  appearance  of  the  beets, 
that  one  time  I  had  thoushts  of  ploughing  up  the 
iot,  with  a  viewof  cultivating  it  in  some  other  crop. 

When  the  beets  were  large  enoush  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  the  intervals  between  the  rows  were 
ploughed  with  a  shovel-plough  drawn  by  one 
horse ;  the  hoes  followed,  care  being  taken  to  pull 
up  with  the  hand  every  weed  and  spire  of  grass 
near  to,  and  around  the  beets.  In  this  manner 
they  were  weeded,  at  proper  intervals,  three  times  ; 
though  I  do  not  know  that  the  third  weeding  was 
necessary.  On  the  second  day  of  November  the 
beets  were  taken  up.  This  was  done  by  running 
a  single  furrow  of  the  plough  on  each  side  of  everv 
row  of  the  heels,  and  then  pulling  them  up  with 
the  hand.  The  product  was  at  least  six  hundred 
bushds;  nearly  eleven  ox-cart  loads  of  fifiy-six 
bushels  each. 

I  have  said  that  the  lot  contained  29.123  square 
feet.  There  are  on  an  acre  of  land  4B,5tJ0  square 
leet.  Consequently  the  lot  produced  at  the  rate 
of  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  bushels  per 
acre.  Nothing  has  been  guessed  at;  the  beets 
were  measured, f  and  the  lot  carefully  surveyed. 
The  product  would  have  been  greater,  if  die  beets 
had  stood  well.  In  vatious  parts  of  every  row 
there  were  spaces  of  eiijht  or  ten  feet  wiih  not 
more  than  fliur  or  five  beets.  In  addition  to  this 
disadvantageous  circumstance,  a  strip  of  flat  land 
on  one  side  of  the  lot  was  made  much  too  wet  Ibr 
the  beets,  by  repeated  rains  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  and  ihrouijhout  the  month  of  August.  On 
this  strip  the  beets  were  very  small,  and  adilcd  but 
little  to  the  product  of  the  lot. 

Chaptal,  the  eminent  chymist,  and  practical  ag- 
riculturist, after  an  experience  of  many  years  in 
the  culture  of  the  br'et,  thus  expressed  his  opinion 
of  it:  •'!  believe  this  plant  may  be  cultivated  as 
food  for  cattle,  more  advantageously  than  any 
other." J  I  can  sa}'  from  expeiience  that  cows  led 
on  the  suErar  beet  yield  rich  and  well  tasted  milk. 
A  peck  of  the  beets  given  in  the  morning,  and  as 
much  at  night,  with  other  ordinary  coarse  food,  is 
a  good  allowance  for  one  cow.  Six  cows  then  will 
consume  tliree  bushels  in  one  day,  or  six  hundred 
bushels  in  200  days  (6  months   and  20  days.) 


*  One  capsule  contains  generally  moie  tliati  one 
seed. 

t  The  body  of  the  cart  even  fall  contained  56  bush- 
els.    The  loads  were  heaped. 

I  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  page  l.?0. 


How  much  Indian  corn  per  day  will  make  the 
milk  of  a  cow  as  valuable,  as  will  two  pecks  of 
beets,  due  allowance  being  made  lor  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  milk?  I  am  confident  that  no  in- 
justice will  be  done  to  the  corn,  by  suf)piising  that 
half  a  gallon  given  in  the  morning,  and  as  much 
at  niirht,  with  other  ordinary  coarse  food,  will 
make  her  milk  equally  valutible.  Six  cows  then 
will  consume  six  gallons  of  Indian  corn  in  one 
day,  or  1200  gallons  in  200  days.  To  produce 
1200  gallons,  or  thirty  barrels  of  corn,  at  least 
three  acres  ol'  land,  as  well  manured  as  that  culti- 
vated in  beefs,  will  be  required.  According  to  this 
Cidculation,  the  product  of  about  tivoihirds  of  an 
acre  in  heels  will  go  as  far  in  fiieding  milch  cows, 
and  yield  as  great  a  profit,  as  the  product  of  three 
acres  in  Indian  corn.  How  great  the  superiority 
on  the  side  of  the  beets,  and  what  a  saving  oi' ma- 
nure, of  la)t(l,  and  of  labor  ! 

Almost  every  fiarmer  in  this  part  of  Virginia 
must  have  felt  the  want  of  some  root  crop  for  his 
live  stock,  during  the  winter  months  and  eaily  in 
the  spring.  I  know  of  none  so  well  adapted  to 
our  climate  as  the  beet.  It  is  less  injured  by  the 
long  droughts  of  summer  than  any  root  that  I 
know,  and  produces  a  larger  crop.  The  late  able 
conductor  of  the  '  Cultivator,'  I  think,  doubted  the 
propriety  of  cultivating  this  crop  in  the  southern 
states  ;  believincr  the  country  "  north  of  42"  to  be 
the  favorite  region  of  the  beet.  The  experiment, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  communication,  shows, 
that  on  soils  adapted  to  the  beet,  and  well  manured, 
even  here  about  the  latitude  of  38,  as  much  as 
eiiiht  hundred  and  ninety-feven  bushels  per  acre, 
in  seasons  as  favorable  as  the  last,  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  ;  or,  supposing  the  beets  to  weigh 
on  an  average  50  lbs.  per  bushel,  rather  more  than 
twenty  tons  ;  an  amount  of  product  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  compensate  the  farmer  for  the 
labor  and  attention  bestowed  on  it.  But  let  it  not 
t)e  forgotten,  that  nood  preparation  and  carefiil 
culture  are  absolutely  necessary  to  success,  "  The 
produce  of  a  field  which  is  well  taken  care  of," 
(says  Chaptal,)  "  is  at  least  double  that  of  one 
which  is  neirlected."*  W.  Hoi.laday. 

Spottsijloania,  2Sth  JVov.,  1839. 


ON    UNDER-DRAINTNG. 

To  tlie  Cliairman  of  tlic  Nortli  Anna  Agricultural  Association. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  brins  the  subject  of 
under-drains  to  the  notice  of  this  .society,  Jiaving 
myself  experienced  some  loss  of  labor  from  the 
want  of  theiTi,  as  well  as  profit  from  their  use. 

it  is  well  known  to  you,  sir,  and  to  all  present, 
that  wet  sobbed  land,  while  in  that  condition,  is 
irenerally  the  most  unprofitable  portion  of  the  soil 
to  its  owner.  If  he  attempts  to  derive  a  profit 
from  it  by  grazin<r,  its  product,  beinir  very  rough 
and  coarse,  is  rejected  by  every  species  of  stock, 
so  lonir  fis  thev  can  iret  a  tolerable  supply  of  that 
which  is  more  lender  and  succulent.  Only  when 
pinched  by  hunger  will  they  resort  to  the  product 
of  such  land.  If  he  attempts  a  profit  by  culture 
without  draining  it,  his  effort  will  be  in  vain. 
!  Shotdd    he   leave   his   drains   open,   they  (being 

i  . ^ — - 

i      *  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  page  321. 
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small)  will,  after  a  winter's  freeze,  and  a  sum- 
mer's rooting  of  the  ho<z;s,  be  nearly  filled  up. 
Consequently  before  he  can  plough  again  to  pro- 
fit, he  must  re-open  his  drains,  and  so  continue  to 
do  at  every  rotation. 

JVly  method  is  to  make  the  drains  eighteen  inches 
wide  at  the  top,  eight  at  the  bottom,  and  eighteen 
deep.  I  cut  the  drains  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
bill,  and  fill  them  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  with 
rocks  of  any  description,  except  very  large  ones, 
thrown  in  promiscuously;  reserving  such  as  are 
•flat  for  a  top  layer  to  prevent  the  earth  Irom  get- 
ting through.  I  then  put  on  a  layer  of  shavings, 
if  convenient ;  if  not,  inverted  sods.  (The  rush 
■dug  up  with  the  roots  answers  very  well.)  The 
earth,  which  has  been  dug  out  of  the  drains,  is 
then  drawn  back  ;  and  the  work  is  done  for  years, 
and  for  aught  that  I  know,  for  ages. 

I  would  recommend  in  all  cases  to  commence 
filling  at  the  upper  end  of  the  drain  ;  and  should 
any  earth  fall  in  below  the  rocks,  let  it  be  removed; 
and  also  the  thick  mud  that  may  accumulate  belbre 
filling  in  with  the  rocks. 

The  advantages  of  drains  thus  made,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  briefly  the  following.  The  work 
once  done  is  permanently  done  ;  the  hiirher  lands 
above  the  drains  tire  cleared  from  the  obstruction 
of  rocks  and  stones  ;  the  mud  below  becomes  dry 
and  tillable  ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  IJtrmer  are  more 
than  realized  in  the  abundance  of  his  crops. 

L.  Johnson,. 

November  2Sth,  1839. 


HOW    TO    DRY     PU3IPK1NS. 

From  tlie  Maine  Farmer. 

3Ir  Editor: — Perhaps  it  may  not  be  geneildly 
known  that  the  more  exjjeditious,  as  well  as  econ- 
omical method  of  drying  pumpkins  for  domestic 
use  is  in  the  following  manner.  Prepare  the 
pumpkin  and  stew  it  the  sanje  as  for  immediate 
use,  then  lay  it  on  trenchers  or  tiers  and  dry  it  (not 
bake  or  scorch  it)  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  oven 
moderately  heated,  after  baking.  Care  should  be 
taken  after  it  is  dried  to  keep  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  damp  air  in  wet  weather,  otherwise  it  may 
mould.  All  that  need  be  done  to  prepare  it  for  use 
is  to  soak  it  in  milk  or  water  some  six  or  eight 
hours  previous  to  its  being  wanted.  It  should  not 
be  spread  out  like  a  Jennie  cake  on  the  tin,  but 
rolled afierihe  mannerof  biscuit,  as  it  will  frequent- 
ly be  necessary  to  turn  it  while  drjing.  The  above 
is  communicated  at  the  request  of  a  goodhousewile 
whom  you  may  call  Priscjlla. 

IVest  Sidney,  Sept.  1839. 


BRICF    NOTICE  OF  INDIAN  KEY,    WRITTEN  BY 
A   YOUNG  GIRL. 

Communicated  for  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

Indian  Key,  T.  F..  Nov.  15,  1839. 
The  islet  of  Indian  Key,  is  situated  in  latitude 
24°  48',  longitude  80°  55',  distant  from  the  gull' 
stream  6  miles,  from  Key  West,  19  north  and  60 
east,  from  Cape  Florida,  53  south  and  35  west, 
and  from  Ca[)e  Sable,  13  south  and  14  east.  It 
was  settled  in  1824.     At  that  time  it  was  remark- 


able for  nothing  but  a  battle,  fought  between  the 
Indians  and  a  French  crew  that  had  been  cast 
away,  in  which  the  Frencli  were  horribly  murder- 
ed, and  Irom  that  circumstance  it  took  its  name. 
It  is  composed  entirely  of  coral  rock,  and  is  of 
only  12  acres  in  extent  at  low  water.  The  south- 
east side  is  composed  of  rugged  rocks,  but  these 
are  not  destitute  of  verdure  ;  in  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks  a  saline  succulent  plant,  known  under  the 
name  of  sesuvium,  lakes  root  and  brings  a  vine, 
soon  covers  a  large  part  of  the  otherwise  barren 
rock  ;  it  is  much  like  the  barilla.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  island,  instead  of  being  covered  with 
grass,  is  carpeted  as  it  were  with  an  aromatic 
herb  called  tea  binkum,  resembling  the  thyme 
of  the  north  ;  pepper  grass  in  a  wild  state  is 
also  abundant.  The  comn;on  weeds  are  the 
periwinkle  or  Madagascar  rose  [vinca  rosea,]  the 
yellow  prickly  popp}^,  [argemone  j/iexu'aija,]  the 
white  prickly  [)or>py,  and  difierent  varieties  of  the 
morning  glory.  On  a  Christmas  morning,  instead 
of  a  waste  of  snow  greeting  our  eyes,  we  look 
only  upon  ever  blooming,  ever  green  foliage.  On 
the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  extensive  wharves 
are  built  out;  on  the  west  is  a  sandy  beach 
with  a  large  sea  side  grape  tree,  Icoccolopa  uvife- 
ra,]  whose  roots  are  even  washed  by  the  flowing 
tides;  the  fruit  tasies  much  like  the  cherry,  but 
grows  in  clusters  like  the  grape.  On  the  south, 
there  is  a  large  hotel,  which  is  now  open  lor  the 
accommodation  ol  travellers;  and  Irom  the  salubrity 
of  the  climate  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  island, 
which  has  been  happily  siyled  a  ''■  gem  of  the  ocean,''' 
afibrds  an  inviting  resort  lor  invalids  from  the  north. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  island,  there  is  an  open 
square  which  I  suppose  might  be  denominated  the 
village  green;  on  the  norih-easi  side  of  the  green, 
are  built  four  very  neat  cottages  and  a  large  store  ; 
on  the  western  side,  is  the  dwelling  of  the  Inspec- 
tor of  the  port,  whose  yard  is  well  stocked  with  mo- 
rus  multicaulis  trees  which  are  covered  with  their 
luxuriant  foliage  the  whole  year  round.  He  has 
a  young  guava  tree,  which  is  now  loaded  with 
fruit  in  its  difierent  stages,  from  the  blossom  to  the 
perfect  fruit.  He  has  also  the  fig,  the  fast  grow- 
ing pride  of  China,  \7nelia  sempervircns]  the  Par- 
adise or  [jnoringa  pterigosperma,]  horse-radish 
tree,  the  coidia  sebestina  or  geiger,  the  princiana 
pulcherima,  the  agati  coccinea  or  scarlet  dragon 
tree,  castor  oil  tree,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
Spanish  bayonet,  [agave  floridana.]  It  was  trans- 
planted from  one  of  the  adjacent  islands  in  March 
of  1839,  it  was  then  about  four  leet  high  and  the 
leaves  two  feet  long  ;  in  the  last  of  August  it  be- 
gan to  send  up  a  straight  green  stem  about  six 
inches  in  circumlerence,  it  is  now  25  leet  high, 
and  crowned  at  the  lop  with  a  large  bunch  of 
flower  buds  ;  it  is  a  curiosity  which  might  well 
be  an  object  of  envy  to  proprietors  of  green  houses 
at  the  riortli.  Op[)osite  this  yard  is  another  in 
which  may  be  found  five  species  of  cotton,  at  this 
lime  in  blossom  ;  the  Indian  almonds,  [terminalia 
catappa,]  the  mamey  apple,  ihe  aligator  pear,  the 
pine-apple,  the  sapodilla,  the  dwarf  banana,  [or 
musica  coccinea.^  the  heliconia  bihai,  the  hedy- 
cJtiam  coronarium,  the  achania  malvaviscus,  the 
tecoma  capensis,  cobela  inflata,  S^c.  8fc.  On  the 
norih-east  side  of  the  island  is  situated  the  house 
and  yard  of  the  proprietor  of  the  island  ;  it  is  shaded 
by  tile  splendid  cocoa-nut  palm  of  difierent  sizes. 
The  oldest  were  planted  in  1825,  and  are  now  bear- 
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ing,  yielding  a  bunch  every  month  in  ihe  year.  He 
has  also  a  lew  of  the  date  pahns,  the  gooseberry 
tree  [^or  ciccaracimosa.']  the  pomegranate,  hog  plum, 
white  malaga  gra|)e,  plantains,  bananas,  papa'vs, 
red  nmlberry  trees,  coral  trees,  and  various  other 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  On  the  side  of  the 
island  iiicing  the  gull' stream,  may  be  lound  the 
seven  year  apple,  the  gumholimbo  tree,  \burscra 
gummifera,']  which  is  valuable  lor  fence-posts  on 
account  of  its  tenacity  of  lile  ;  lor  it  immediately 
takes  root,  and  in  a  lew  years  large  trees  are 
lormed  Iron)  every  post.  That  which  first  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  a  stranger  when  viewing 
the  variety  of  plants  and  their  ra|)id  growth,  is  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  we  have  not  a  particle  of 
either  sand  or  clay,  the  soil  being  purely  carbonate 
of  lime  tinged  with  vegetable  mould.  And  to  a 
traveller,  the  contrast  between  this  and  the  north- 
ern states  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  truly  de- 
lightful. To  day  the  thermometer  has  been  at 
83°  and  every  thing  abroad  is  sunny  and  beauti- 
I'ul,  like  a  day  in  June  at  the  north  ;  indeed  it  is 
here  almost  a  perpetual  summer,  and  with  our 
refreshing  sea  breeze,  salubrious  climate,  sunny 
skies,  ever  blooming  verdure,  and  purely  calcareous 
soil,  who  can  deny  that  this  is  truly  a  "gem  of 
the  ocean  ?  " 


EXPERIMENT      OF       COMPOST       BIANURE      FOR 
V  CORN. 

For  ttie  Fanners'  Register. 

In  the  fall  of  1838,  I  peimed  my  mules  while 
seeding  of  wheat,  and  littered  the  pen  with  corn- 
stalks, top-lbdder,  oats  and  straw.  In  March, 
there  being  a  considerable  portion  of,  as  I  thought, 
good  manure  for  corn,  but  not  enough  to  manure 
more  than  20,000  corn  hills;  I  concluded  to  put 
pine  leaves  or  beards,  and  lime  with  tiie  manure. 
Therefore  I  put  manure  at  the  ground,  then  pine 
beards,  then  lime,  then  mani;re  and  so  on,  until  it 
was  all  heaped  ;  let  it  lie  until  the  the  corn  was 
planted,  and  then  manured  50,000  [corn-hills]  in 
the  hill.  This  corn  was  not  injured  at  all  by  the 
chinch-bug,  alihouffh  they  were  to  the  very  rows 
on  the  other  corn  that  was  not  manured  or  limed. 
There  was  about  4  bushels  of  lime  used  in  this 
manure,  and  the  mules  were  penned  about  ihrae 
months.  The  land  would  not  have  produced  more 
than  two  barrels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  but  lor  the 
experiment ;  it  produced  at  least  six  barrels  to  the 
acre,  this  the  31st  of  October,  1839. 

Samuel  W.  Cousins. 

Chestnut  Grove,  Amelia. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FARM  IN  THE  WESTERN 
EXTREMITY  OF  EASTERN  ROSS,  ROSS-SHIRE 
[SCOTLAND.] 

Presented  by  Mr.  John  Baigrie. 

From  tlie  '  Reports  of  Select  Farms.' 

Thislarm,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred  im- 
perial acres,  was,  prior  to  1825,  occupied  by  nume- 
rous small  tenants,  who  farmed  the  land  on  the 
old  system  which  prevailed  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago — viz.,  the 


continued  occupation  of  the  ground  by  sonic  des- 
cription of  corn  crop,  with  exception  of  the  small 
portion  allotted  lor  potatoes. 

Their  rotation — if  rotation  it  may  be  called — 
consisted  of  oats,  chiefly  of  the  dun  or  black  vari- 
ety, which  were  continued  to  be  sown  in  the  same 
field  in  many  instances  lor  five  or  six  years,  or  so 
long  as  the  produce  yielded  two  returns.  When 
thought  sufTiciently  exhausteil,  a  portion  was  then 
manured  in  the  spring  lor  bearor  bigir,  and  lor  po- 
tatoes— succeeded  again  by  oats,  which  were  con- 
tinued uritil  the  etl'ects  of  the  dung  were  no  longer 
visible,  when  the  land  was  allowed  "  lo  rest" — i.  e., 
to  remain  unploughed  lor  a  period  of  years,  produ- 
cing nothing  but  weeds,  with  a  small  portion  of 
indigenous  grasses,  no  artificial  seeds  being  ever 
sown. 

The  arable  land  of  this  farm  was  detached  in 
small  patches,  of  from  two  to  three  acres,  inter- 
spersed with  considerable  tracts  of  brush-wood  and 
uncultivated  ground,  on  which  stones,  which  have 
for  centuries  been  collected  from  the  land,  have 
been  allowed  to  lie.  In  addition  to  this  accumula- 
tion of  small  stones,  large  masses  of  blue  granite 
lay  amongst  the  arable  ground,  above  and  imme- 
diately below  the  surface,  so  as  to  offer  consider- 
able interruption  to  the  plough.  The  land  was 
besides  in  a  very  wet  stale  from  the  many  springs 
issuing  out  of  it,  and  there  being  no  drains  nor 
ditches  to  carry  them  off.  So  much  was  this  felt 
in  some  seasons,  that  it  was  frequently  the  month 
of  May  before  any  corn  was  sov/n. 

Such  was  the  stale  of  the  farm  in  March  1825, 
presenting  serious  obstacles  to  improvement,  but 
at  the  same  time  possessing  capabilities  which 
could  not  be  overlooked,  and  which  promised  am- 
ple remuneration  for  the  expense  proposed  to  be 
incurred. 

As  the  farm  whioh  forms  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  was,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  al- 
most in  a  state  of  nature,  the  writer,  in  the  hope 
it  may  prove  useful,  purposes  giving  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  various  operations  connected  with  its 
improvement. 

The  farm  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  facing  the 
south,  and  consists  of  two  varieties  of  soil.  1st — 
a  clay  loam  of  from  twelve  inches  to  two  feet 
deep  chiefly  upon  an  open  gravelly  subsoil.  2d — 
gravel  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  black  mould 
from  six  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  also  on  a  pervious 
subsoil. 

Possession  of  the  arable  land  having  been  ob- 
tained in  the  spring  of  1825,  inconsequence  of  the 
right  to  the  sowing  of  the  crop  of  that  year  by  the 
former  tenants  having  been  purchased  from  them, 
as  well  as  the  manure  they  had  made  from  the 
previous  crop,  operations  were  commenced  on  the 
larm  in  the  month  of  March.  The  first  object  was 
to  lay  off  the  arable  land,  as  well  as  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  trenched,  into  fields  of  a  regular 
shape,  varying  in  size  li'om  twelve  to  twenty-five 
acres,  according  to  circumstances,  when  such  of 
them  as  could  not  be  taken  in  hand  in  one  season 
were  sown  with  oats  so  lar  as  the  arable  land  ex- 
tended. One  field  was  selected  lor  turnips  and 
another  for  fallow;  but  from  ibe  scarcity  of  ma- 
nure, in  the  first  season,  the  sowino;  of  both  wheat 
and  turnips  was  necessarily  coyfincd  to  a  sma'l 
scale. 

Draining. — As  draining  was  evidently  the  first 
necessary  operation,  a  number  of  laborers    were 
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employed  for  that  purpose,  who  executed  the  work 
by  the  job  or  piece.  The  lirains  were  cut  I'rom 
three  to  four  and  a  halfieet  deep,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subpiraluni,  two  and  a  half  leet  wide 
at  the  top,  and  sixteen  inches  at  liotioni — the  width 
at  the  top  varying  in  proportion  to  the  depth. 
Stones  were  tiien  put  in  lothe  height  of  thirty 
"inches,  an  opening  of  six  inches  square  being  left 
and  built  in  the  bottom  to  provent  the  sides  of  the 
drain  Ironi  falhng  in  and  thereby  impeding  the 
running  of  tlie  water.  Above  the  stones,  a  cover- 
inir  of  dried  weeds,  gathered  from  the  land,  was 
laid,  to  prevent  the  mould  from  mixing  with  the 
stones  ;  after  which  the  drain  was  filled  up,  taking 
care  to  throw  in  the  subsoil  first  The  expense 
of  opening  and  closing  was  two-pence  per  ell  of 
thirty-seven  inches,  and  a  hall-penny  per  ell  for 
carting  the  stones,  making  the  whole  expense  of 
the  drains  three-pence  per  lineal  ell.  This  sum 
appears  a  low  price  for  the  work,  but  an  expert 
laborer,  allhough  he  should  require  to  use  the 
mattock  to  gain  twelve  inches  of  the  depth,  will, 
at  the  price,  earn  from  two  shillings  to  half-a-crown 
per  day. 

Blasting  stones. — While  the  draining  was  go- 
ing on,  men  were  employed  to  blast  the  large 
stones,  some  of  which  lay  on  the  surface,  while 
other  showed  only  a  small  portion  above  it,  and 
many  were  not  discovered  until  the  field  had  got 
the  first  plouiihing.  These  stones,  the  greater 
number  of  which  would  weigh  several  tons,  were 
blasted  with  gunpowder  to  a  size  which  would 
enable  two  men  to  lilt  the  pieces  into  a  cart.  Such 
•of  the  stones  as  were  below  the  ground,  or  had  a 
part  only  buried,  the  contractor  ibr  the  blasting 
was  bound  to  clear  around  them,  i.  e.  expose  the 
whole  ot  the  stone  to  view,  (or  the  reason  that, 
when  the  stone  exploded,  it  might  have  room  to 
fly  asunder.  When  this  operation  is  neglected, 
much  labor  and  expense  are  lost.  The  expense 
of  boring,  blasting,  and  clearing  the  stones,  inclu- 
ding gunpowder,  was  fifteen  pence  per  loot  of  bore, 
but  latterly,  by  competition,  was  reduced  to  a  shil- 
ling |)er  foot.  Many  stones  required  thirty  feet  of 
bore  to  reduce  them  to  a  size  fit  for  building  stone 
fences,  to  which  purpose  they  were  to  be  applied. 

Trenching. — As  the  two  fields  intended  lor  tur- 
nips and  fallow  contained  several  acres  of  unculti- 
vated ground,  chiefly  covered  with  haze!,  alder, 
and  birch  wood,  these  were  trenched  by  the  spade 
to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inches,  turning  tip  all  the 
stones  except  those  requiring  to  be  blasted.  The 
draining  and  stone  fences  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  these  stones  were  immediately  carted  off; 
the  large  to  the  fences,  and  smaller  "ones  to  the 
drains.  The  expense  of  trenching  varied  consi- 
derably, according  to  the  hardness  of  the  soil, 
quantity  of  stones  in  it,  and  thickness  of  the  brush- 
wood: in  general,  where  alt  these  prevailed,  the 
expense  was  (burteen  pounds  per  acre  ;  when 
not  covered  with  brush-wood,  eleven  pounds  per 
acre. 

Fences. — On  one  side  of  a  field  in  which  drains 
were  cut,  a  ditch  was  usually  formed, both  as  a  fence 
and  as  a  conductor  of  the  water  from  the  drains,  in 
one  side  of  which  a  hedtre  was  [)lanled,  formed  of  a 
single  row  of  white-tliorn.  paled  on  that  side  to  pro- 
tect the  hedge  until  it  should  l)e  able  to  protect  itself. 
The  dimensions  of  the  ditches  are  seven  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  eighteen 
inches  wide  a;    the  bottom.     The  expense,  inclu- 


ding the  setting  of  the  thorns,  was  sixpence  hall- 
penny  per  ell. 

It  has  been  found  fi-om  experience  that  where 
there  is  a  considerable  lall  in  the  ground,  as  on  tfie 
farm  described,  the  ditches  wiiich  follow  the  slope 
of  the  hill  should  have  been  causewayed  in  the 
bottom,  to  prevent  the  injury  done  to  them  by  the 
winter  floods.  This  might  have  been  done  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  expense  belbre  the  small 
stones  in  the  adjoining  fields  had  been  otherwise 
disposed  of. 

Wliere  ditches  were  not  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose ol'carrying  ofl'  water,  dry  stone  dykes  or  walls 
were  built,  both  as  being  the  prelerable  fence 
where  cattle  or  sheep  are  pastured,  and  Ibr  the 
purpose  of  using  the  stones  which  were  procured 
Irom  the  trenching  and  blasting.  These  dykes 
are  three  feet  at  the  base,  and  carried  to  the  height 
of  four  and  a  half  feet  of  built  work,  tapering  at 
the  top  to  a  breadth  of  ten  inches,  and  topped 
above  all  with  a  Galloway  coping,  or  stones  pla- 
ced on  edire,  of  about  ten  inches  high,  making  the 
whole  height  five  It'et  lour  inches.  The  expense 
per  lineal  ell  including  the  driving  of  the  stones, 
which  the  contractor  ibr  the  dykes  generally  per- 
forms, ran  from  ten  pence  hall-penny  to  a  shilling. 
The  stones,  however,  were  near  at  hand,,  which 
enabled  the  work  to  be  so  cheaply  executed,  and 
grass  was  Ibund  lor  the  contractor's  liorses  on  the 
unimproved  ground.  The  price  Ibr  building  is 
sixpence  per  ell,  and  the  difference  was  allowed 
for  the  carriage  of  the  materials. 

Preparation  for  turnips. — The  field  already 
alluded  to,  which  was  intended  Ibr  turnips,  being 
sufficiently  drained,  and  the  stones  and  brush- 
wood cleaied  offfrom  the  arable  and  trenched  land, 
so  many  ploughings  and  harrowings  were  given 
as  were  necessary  to  clean  the  field  Irom  quickens 
or  root  weeds,  which  were,  after  each  harrowing, 
carelully  hand-picked.  The  first  three  ploughings 
were  not  made  deep,  the  more  effectually  to  bring, 
up  the  weeds  ;  but  after  the  cleaning  process  was- 
ended,  the  land  got  a  very  deep  furrow. 

Liming. — The  land  of  the  larm  described  being 
generally  of  a  rich  and  deep  quality,  but  contain- 
ing no  calcareous  matter,  it  was  considered  that 
the  application  of  lime  would  be  attended  with 
beneficial  efiects,  and  the  result  has  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  It  beingwell  known 
that  lime  acts  more  powerlully  on  new  soil  than  on 
land  which  has  been  long  in  cultivation,  it  was 
desirable  that  some  liesh  mould  should  be  taken 
up  to  mix  with  the  old  soil  belbre  the  lime  should 
be  applied.  For  tills  reason  a  deep  furrow,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  given  to  the  land.  Some 
persons  Ibr  this  purpose  use  lour  horses,  but  as 
those  on  this  farm  are  very  powerful,  and  the  land 
not  being  of  a  cohesive  nature,  two  were  (bund 
competent  to  the  task.  The  lime,  which  was  all 
imported  from  Sunderland,  was  landed  about  four 
miles  distant  (iom  the  firm,  and  when  carted  to 
the  field  was  laid  down  in  a  long  heap  or  mound 
contiguous  to  water,  if  possible  on  one  side  of  the 
field  on  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  Two  labo- 
rers are  then  employed  to  turn  the  lime,  and  a 
third  waters  it.  Wjfien  the  whole  has  been  gone 
over,  it  is  allowed  to  lie  Ibr  four  or  five  days,  wlien 
it  is  again  turned,  and  if  any  part  of  the  lime  should 
be  found  to  be  stii!  unslaked,' more  water  is  added. 

This  mode  of  slaking  lime  is  considered  prefera- 
ble to   the  very  common  one  of  laying  down  the., 
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lime,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  ship  or  kiln,  in  small 
heaps  on  the  land,  to  be  slaked  by  the  atmosphere, 
or  by  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  which  in  dr}'  seasons, 
is  thrown  upon  it.  By  the  ibrmer  meiliod  every 
particle  of  the  lime  is  reduced  to  a  pow(ier,  which 
seldom  happens  the  other  way.  The  only  advan- 
tage attending  ihe  latter  mode  is,  that  the  quantity 
per  acre  can  be  more  correctly  applied  ;  but  any 
one  who  has  had  experience  of  the  raeihod  recom- 
mended, knows  iiom  the  appearance  of  the  lime 
on^  the  ground  whether  it  be  above  or  below  the 
intended  quantity.  It  is  apprehended  the  more 
etiectual  slaking  of  the  lime,  and  consequently  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  it  on  the  land,  more  than 
compensates  for  the  additional  labor  ol  turning,  wa- 
tering, and  caning  it  out.  The  quantity  per  acre 
applied  10  the  field  lor  turnips  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty  bushels.  When  the  whole  limo  has 
been  spread  on  the  land  irom  the  carts,  the  field 
gets  one  turn  of  the  harrows,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  mixing  the  liine  with  the  soil,  and  to  prevent 
any  of  it  irom  being  carried  ofi'by  high  winds. 

Turnip  soroing. — At  this  stage  the  drilling  for 
turnips  commences,  the  drills  being  made  twenty- 
seven  inches  apart,  when  the  dung,  which  had  been 
previously  carted  to  the  field  and  well  fermented, 
is  laid  ill  the  botton^  ol'the  drills,  taking  great  care 
that  it  is  regularly  spread.  'I'his  is  of  greater  con- 
sequence to  the  success  of  the  crop  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined. 

in  this  instance  no  more  than  nine  tons  per  acre 
could  be  allowed,  as  no  other  manure  could  be 
procured  ;  and  bone  dust,  now  so  generally  and 
successfully  used,  was  not  known  here  at  ihe  lime. 

Sowing  commences  about  the  8th  of  June,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  the  month,  and  is  per- 
Ibrmed  with  a  double  drill  machine  in  the  usual 
way.  The  kinds  of  seed  sown  on  this  larra  are 
field  yellow,  green  topped  white,  and  white  globe, 
commencing  with  the  yellow  and  finishing  wiih  ihe 
globe.  Swedes  were  obliged  to  be  discontinued,  as 
the  hares  are  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  them  belore 
the  season  arrived  when  that  valuable  root  is  gen- 
erally used.  They  could  have  been  taken  up  and 
stored,  but  their  quality  would  have  been  injured 
by  long  keeping.  The  yellow,  vvhich  grow  to  a 
greater  size  than  the  Swedes,  supply  their  place,  as 
they  stand  the  frost  nearly  as  well,  although  their 
quality  is  deteriorated  earlier  in  the  springs  on  ac- 
count of  (heir  greater  tendency  to  shoot. 

The  produce  of  the  field  first  improved  was  very 
great ;  but  as  no  portion  of  it  was  weighed,  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  crop  cannot  be  given — it  con-  j 
siderably  exceeded  in   bulk  any  crop  the   writer ! 
ever  saw  on  old  improved  lands.     This  maybe] 
accounted  for  from  the  circumstances  of  a  turnip  j 
crop  being  new  to  the  soil,  and  li'om  the  applica- 
tion of  lime  to  the  fresh  mould  taken  up. 

Fallow  fur  IVheat. — As  the  greater  part  of  the 
dung  purchased  from  the  former  occupants  was 
applied  to  the  turnip  field,  eight  and  a  half  acres 
only  could  be  manured  for  wheat. 

In  the  cleaning  process  the  treatment  was  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  in  the  turnip  field.  As 
the  land  is  deeper  and  rather  more  compact,  it  got 
two  hundred  buehels  per  acre  of  lime,  and  about 
twelve  tons  of  firm  manure,  both  being  applied 
immediately  before  the  last  or  seed  furrow. 

Wheat  sowing. — The  seed,  which  was  procured 
from  a  chalk  farm  in  Kent,  was  of  the  white  eort, 
and  was  sown  about  the  middle  of  September,  at 
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the  rate  of  three  and   a  half  bushels  per  acre' 

Produce. — The  eight  and  a  half  acres  of  wheat 
yielded  the  very  great  return  of  forty  bushels  per 
acre  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  last  crop 
of  oats  which  the  same  land  produced  to  the  former 
tenant,  was  so  bad  as  scarcely  to  pay  the  expense 
of  cutting  it  down. 

In  the  following  year  a  small  field  of  twelve 
acres,  treated  in  every  way  like  the  former,  with 
this  important  exception,  that  it  got  no  manure, 
produced  thirty-six  buslirls  per  acre. 

These  great  returns  may  be  ascribed  principally 
to  the  operation  of  the  lime  on  a  deep  and  natu- 
rally rich  soil,  to  which  no  calcareous  manure  had 
ever  been  previously  applied.  But  as  the  pecu- 
liarly fine  season  of  1826  must  have  had  conside- 
rable influence  on  the  })roductiveness  of  the  crops 
of  this  farm,  which  is  situated  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  it  must  be  mentioned,  that  in 
no  subsequent  year  did  the  crops  yield  so  much, 
although  the  "bulk  on  the  land  was  fiequently 
greater. 

In  the  manner  already  described,  improvement 
of  the  other  fields  was  conducted  until  the  whole 
farm  had  been  gone  over,  which  was  nearly  ef- 
fected in  November  182S,  being  little  more  than 
three  years  and  a  half  since  operations  were  com- 
menced. It  being  an  object  with  the  propietor  to 
carry  on  the  improvements  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch, a  considerable  number  of  laborers  were 
consequently  employed,  which  caused  the  im- 
provements to  be  completed  in  little  more  than  half 
the  lime  that  in  ordinary  cases  would  have  been 
neceesar}\ 

It  must  be  here  stated,  that,  although  from  the 
scarcity  of  manure  in  the  first  season,  tlie  number 
of  acres  sown  with  turnips  and  wheal  w-ere  necessa- 
rily very  limited,  other  improvements,  as  trenching, 
ditching,  inclosing,  &c.,  were  proceeding  on  a 
large  scale. 

It  aiided  in  no  small  degree  to  the  labor,  that, 
'during  the  period  alluded  fo,upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
sand bushels  of  lime  were  carted  a  distance  of 
four  miles  to  the  farm,  on  a  road  of  considerable  as- 
cent, and  without  any  assistance  from  hired  carters. 

JSstablishment.' — 'The  farm,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  improvements  was  worked  by  a  bail- 
iff, six  ploughmen  or  carters,  and  three  laborers, 
in  constant  pay,  and  six  pair  of  horses  ;  but  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  farm  is  now  kept  in 
grass,  and  two  fieldsin  permanent  pasture  or  mea- 
dow, the  number  of  horses  is  reduced  to  four  pairs 
and  a  supernumerary  horse. 

Expense  of  improvancnt. — As  it  may  be  satia- 
fictory  1o  give  an  idea  of  the  expense  of  the  im- 
provement of  some  of  the  fields,  two  are  sflected  ; 
the  one  the  most  expensive,  the  other  the  least  so. 
But  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  pt;\ting  the  items 
of  expense,  no  price  is  put  upon  the  labor  of  the 
farm  horses  in  carting  the  lime,  fallowing,  &c., 
which  would  at  least  come  to  five  pounds  per  acre. 

21-jfcre  field. 
Blasting  large  stones,   -         -         -     £75    0    0 
Trenching,  G^  acres,  at  12L  10s.  per 

acre  -        -         - '       -         -         -        815    0 

Drains 3    0     0 

Lime,  3,024  bushels    (144   bushels 

per  acre),  at  6|(/.  -  -  -  81  18  0 
Inclosing  wiiJt  stone  dvke       -        -        52    7    0 


Average,  per  acre,  18/.  19?.  6d.  £233  10    0 
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12-^cre  field. 

Riasting  lariic  stones 

- 

£8  16 

5 

Trenching     _        -         .         . 

- 

4    0 

U 

Drains  ----- 

- 

0  15 

G 

Ume,2,304  hiishels  (192  bushels 

per 

acre),  al  6-|d. 

- 

G2    8 

0 

Ditch  lor  intercepiing  liill  vvaier 

- 

7  10 

7 

Average,  per  acre,  OZ.  19s.  2d.  £83  10    6 

This  last  field  is  that  aHuiied  to  as  having  yielded 
ihirly-six  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  alter  lallovv 
without  manure. 

notation  of  crops. — All  the  fields  on  the  farnn 
having  been  gone  over  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, the  previously  exhausted  stale  ol'tlie  land, 
fl-om  a  continued  course  of  bad  tarming,  rendered 
it  necessary  iliat,  in  the  first  round  of  cropping,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  grass  lor  two  or 
more  years,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  its 
strength.  With  that  view  each  field,  as  im- 
proved, was  sown  down  with  red  and  white  clo- 
ver and  perennial  rye-grass,  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  pounds  of  red  clover,  four  of  whits,  and  one 
and  a  half  bushels  of  rj'e-grass  per  acre. 

An  easy  rotaiion,  or  such  as  would  least  dete- 
riorate the  soil,  was  therefore  fixed  on,  and  is  now 
followed.  On  that  part  of  the  firm,  consisting  of 
a  deep  clay  loarn,  the  course  commences  with — 
1.  Fallow,  a  small  portion  of  potatoes  and  spring 
sown  tares.  2.  Wheat  sown  down  with  grass 
seeds.     3.  Clover.     4.  Pasture.     5.  Oats. 

On  the  lighter  division  the  rotation  is-p-1.  Tur- 
nips. 2.  Barley,  with  irrass  seeds.  3.  Pasture. 
4.  Pasture.  5.  Oals.  It  is  probable  that  this  may 
be  the  course  of  cropping  which  will  continue  to 
be  pursued.  A  more  profitable  one  could  be 
adopted  by  extending  tb.e  course,  and  introducing 
beans,  succeeded  by  wheat,  into  the  rotation  ;  but 
as  the  farm,  as  already  mentioned,  is  situated  con- 
?idt'rat)ly  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the 
Immediate  neiizhiiorhood  of  high  hills,  the  bean 
crop,  in  most  pans  of  Scotland  a  precarious  one, 
would,  in  this  situation,  be  doubly  so  ;  and  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  wheat  would  also  be  hazardous. 

Farm  offices. — These  are  conveniently  situated, 
being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  (arm,  and  are  of 
the  most  approved  construction,  possessing  ample 
shed  room  lor  cattle,  granaries,  &c.,  and  have  a 
water  thrashing-machine  of  eight  horses'  power 
attached. 

Jioads. — Besides  a  county  road,  which  bounds 
the  firm  nearly  its  Vvdiole  length,  there  arc  <'ro?s 
roads,  which  intersect  ir  at  convenient  distances. 

Shepp  walk. — Connected  with  the  arable  farm 
described,  there  is  a  ranire  of  moor  ground,  inter- 
spersed with  valleys  ofrrrecn  pasture,  on  which 
fifteen  hundred  sheep  are  Uept,  ol'the  pure  Cheviot 
or  white-faced  breed.  Siirliice  draining  beinij 
much  wanterd  in  tiie  valleys,  many  thousdndi  elis 
of  drains  were  cut,  which  have  had  the  efi'ect  of 
increasing  the  quantity  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  pasture.  The  dim<"!isions  of  the  drains  are 
twelve  inches  deep  and  twenty  inches  wide,  and 
are  executed  at  a  firthing  per  ell.  The  sod  that 
is  cut  out  is  carefully  placed  at  the  edge  of  the 
drain,  with  ilie  ir^ass  side  up,  to  preserve  the  green 
Bward.  The  sheep  walk,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  joinfd  to  ihe  arable  farm,  has  the  advantage 
of  superior  wintering  fi)r  the  hogs  or  lambs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  green  fooi!  and  shelter  aH'orded  by  the 


woods  that  are  attached  to  the  farm,  As  the  wed- 
der  lambs  are  annually  sold,  no  turnips  are  given 
to  the  eive,  lambs,  but  in  lieu  of  them  they  are  al- 
lowed the  ranire  of  the  clover  stubiiles,  which  has 
equally  the  effect  with  turnips  of  checking  braxy, 
a  disease  that  often  carries  ofi  a  large  portion  of 
the  Hock  where  clover  stubl)les  or  turnips  cannot 
be  obtained,  laxative  food  being  the  only  preven- 
tive hitherto  discovered.  The  sheep  are  manaired 
by  a  head  shepherd  and  a  boy. 

General  charadcr  of  the  district. — The  district 
of"  Eastern  Koss  consists  of  soil  of  all  the  varieties 
of  loam,  fioiii  a  rich  deep  clay  loam  to  light  sandy 
loam;  and  as  the  climate  of  ihe  lower  parts  of  the. 
district  is  favorable  lor  raising  wheat,  that  grain  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  ihe  quality 
in  general  is  line.  In  a  few  instances  the  wheat 
from  one  farm  has  brought  the  highest  price  in 
Mark  Lane. 

On  the  first-mentioned  soil  the  system  of  crop- 
ping is  as  follows  : — 1.  Fallow  and  a  small  portion 
of  turnips.  2.  Wheat  sown  down  with  grass. 
3.  Clover.  4.  Oats.  5.  Drilled  beans,  potatoes, 
and  spring-sown  tares.     C.  Wheat. 

On  lighter  loams  the  rotaiion  is — 1.  Tu/nips 
eaten  ofi' with  sheep.  2.  Spring-sown  wheal.  3. 
Clover.  4.  Oats.  5.  Beans,  &c.  6.  Wheal  ;  and 
on  the  light  sandy  loams  the  mode  otVropping  is — 
1.  Turnips  eaten  off  with  sheep.  2.  Spring-sown 
wheat  and  barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Pasture.  5. 
Oats. 

jldvantages  of  eating  off  tiir-nips  with  sheep. — 
The  farmers  of  the  second  and  last  mentioned  soils 
derive  very  considerable  benefit  from  the  neigh- 
borintr  county  ol  Sutherland,  in  that  county  sheep 
liirming  is  carried  on  systematically,  and  on  a  very 
extensive  scale;  arui  it  forms  [)art  of  the  system  to 
winter  on  turnijis  the  wedderhogs  or  lambs  of  that 
season,  as  well  as  the  weaker  parr  of  the  stock. 
As  the  turni[)s  raised  in  the  county  are  not  ade- 
quate to  feed  the  proportion  of  hogs  from  an  ag- 
•rreixa'e  slock  of  156,000  Cheviot  shee;),  toirether 
with  the  cattle  reared  in  Ihe  country,  the  farmers 
have  recourse  to  this  district  and  to  Ross-shire 
generally,  to  make  up  the  defii'iency.  Tlie  conse- 
quence is,  that  many  hundred  acres  of  turnips  are 
annually  taken  by  the  Sutherland  farmers  in  this 
county,  the  advantages  of  which  to  the  district  are 
obvious,  as  I  lie  land  on  which  the  turnips  have 
been  eaten  by  sheep  is  so  enriched  as  to  enable 
many  farmers  to  grow  wheat  where  otherwise  it 
would  not  he  attempted. 

!t  is  the  general  practice  to  draw  off  one  half  of 
the  turnips,  tisking  every  alternate  drill,  to  give  to 
cattle  in  the  straw  yards.  This  is  retjuired  both 
on  account  of  the  necessity  olVonverting  t.he  straw 
into  manure,  and  to  prevent  the  land,  where  other- 
wise in  good  condition,  from  being  over  enriched 
by  the  sheep. 

Another  reason  maj^  also  be  stated.  As  it  is 
only  after  turnips  that  wheat,  on  such  soils,  is 
raised,  it  is  important  to  have  the  field  cleared  be- 
fore the  10th  of  March — ihe  latest  period,  in  this 
district,  at  which  wheal  is  sown  in  spring. 

The  raising  of  wheat  on  light  sandy  soils  has 
thus  become  a  practice  where,  not  many  years 
since,  it  was  unknown  ;  and,  as  that  grain  pro- 
duces more  straw  than  any  other,  and  conse- 
quently more  dung  is  obtained,  a  greater  breadth 
ol"  turnips  is  the  natural  result. 

Size  of  farms. —The  size  of  the  farms  in  the 
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district  is,  ofcourse,  various,  depeiitlintj  on  the  ex- 
tent of  capilal  of  the  tenants;  in  general  they  run 
Irom  two  to  lour  hundred  im|)erial  acres.  The  tiest 
description  of  lands  iet  as  hi^h  as  two  pounds  per 
acre,  while  the  inferior  sorts  arc  as  low  as  fifteen 
shilhuiis. 

Very  few  cattle  are  fatted  for  the  butcher,  as  the 
small  towns  and  villages  aifurd  a  limited  consump- 
tion; but  a  spirited  farmer  from  tlie  south  of  Scot- 
land, who  rents  two  extensive  liirmsin  the  district, 
has  ibr  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of  feedinij 
a  considerable  number  of  sheep,  which  he  drives, 
a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  to  the  Ed- 
inbur<rh  market. 

This  tedious  land  journey  will  soon,  it  is  hoped, 
be  rendered  unnecessary,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
mode  of  conveyance  to  be  afterwards  noticed. 

No  dairies  are  kept,  as,  on  account  of  the  great 
distance  Ir-om  large  towns,  it  is  found  more  profita- 
ble to  rear  cattle  on  farms  where  a  considerable 
portion  is  kept  in  pasture. 

A  considerable  number  of  cattle  are  reared  in 
the  district,  but  as  these  are  not  sufficient  Ibr  the 
consumption  of  the  winter  keep,  the  additional 
numbers  are  supplied  from  the  Highlands  of  Suth- 
erland and  Rossshire. 

Almost  all  the  farmers  rear  their  own  horses. 
At  an  earlier  period,  and  before  good  stallions  were 
introduced  into  the  country,  the  local  fiirmers'  so- 
cieties ottered  premiums  for  the  best  horses  from 
Clydesdale  and  other  southern  districts  of  Scotland; 
but  of  late  years,  good  stallions  are  annually  sent 
north  without  any  other  encourairemcnt  tlian  is 
atibrded  by  the  number  of  mares  they  obtain.  A 
few  are  bred  and  kept  in  the  country,  but  they  are 
generally  of  inferior  stamj). 

On  well-regulated  farms,  where  the  working 
stock  are  kept  in  full  employment,  it  is  usual  that 
the  ploughmen  or  carters  do  little  other  work 
than  that  in  which  their  horses  are  engaged.  All 
other  work  is  performed  by  laborers,  either  by  the 
day  or  by  the  job  ;  the  latter,  in  all  cases  where  the 
nature  of  the  work  admits  of  it,  being  the  preferable 
mode  of  employlng.them. 

Method  of  working  and  feeding  the  horses. — In 
the  spring  and  summer  months  the  horses  are 
worked  ten  hours  per  diem.  The  ploughmen  are 
in  the  stable  a  little  after  lour  o'clock,  a.m.,  to 
clean  it  out  and  to  dress  and  feed  their  horses. 
They  are  read}-  to  start  at  five  ;  between  seven 
and  eight  their  breakfast,  consisting  of  porridge 
and  milk,  is  sent  to  the  field,  and  after  a  ihw  min- 
utes, they  are  again  in  motion.  At  ten  the  horses 
are  unyoked,  and  remain  in  the  stable  until  (wo, 
when  they  again  start  for  the  afternoon  yoking, 
which  lasts  until  seven. 

These  hours  of  working  are  considered  the  best, 
as  ihe  horses  are  at  rest  and  feeding  durinij  tlie 
heat  of  the  day.  In  the  interval,  the  ploughmen, 
by  turns,  cut  clover  or  tares  for  tlie  hoises,  which 
are  carted  home  by  a  supernumerary  horse  that 
is  generally  kept  for  that  and  other  purposes.  Du- 
ring hay-time  and  harvest,  or  when  the  corn  is 
carrying,  no  specified  hours  of  working  the  horses 
are  kept.  In  winter,  when  the  weather  admits  oi 
it,  the  horses  are  in  the  yoke,  except  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  long  as  there  is 
daylight. 

The  mode  of  feeding  the  horses  varies  accordinjj 
to  the  ideas  of  the  farmers,  but  the  general  method 
IS  as  follows.     During  the  spring  months  they  get 


one  feed  of  oafs  in  the  morning  at  ten  oxlock ; 
when  they  come  in  to  the  stable  they  get  a  mash  of 
boiled  hght  grain  and  turnips.  Before  they  start 
airaiii  ai  two,  another  feed  of  oats  is  siven,  and 
when  they  cease  working  at  seven  the  mash  is  re- 
peated. Some  fiirmers  substitute  Swedish  or  yel- 
low turnips  for  the  mash  of  boiled  grain,  wliich  is 
found  equally  to  answer  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  horses  fresh,  and  in  a  good  working  state. 

In  summer,  when  the  horses  are  led  on  cut 
clover  or  lares,  it  is  not  usual  to  give  them  oats,  as 
unless  tliey  are  bruised,  a  practice  not  sufTlciently 
attended  to,  it  is  not  supposed  they  could  be  much 
benefitted  by  them.  In  the  winter  months  the 
horses  get  one  feed  of  oats  in  the  morning,  and 
either  mashes  or  raw  Swedes  in  the  Ibrenoon.  At 
eight,  P.M.,  they  are  dressed  and  littered,  and 
get  a  repetition  of  the  mash.  When  there  is 
much  cariiniT,  as  in  driving  lime,  &c.,  the  quantity 
of  oats  is  increased.  Hay  and  bean-straw  form 
the  rest  of  the  food  ;  and  as  there  is  little  demand 
for  the  former,  it  is  probable  the  horses  get  a  larger 
proportion  of  it  than  they  would  otherwise  obtain. 
Hay  or  straw-cutting  does  not  prevail  hgre  as  in 
England. 

General  remarks. — Improvements,  such  a& 
[iractised  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  commenced  in 
this  country  about  the  bcginnincr  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  previous  to  which  period  judicious  man- 
agement was  Ibllowed  only  by  the  more  enlight- 
ened i)roprietors  on  their  home  firms.  A  few  of 
the  respectable  native  firniers  studied  agriculture 
in  the  improved  counties  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  the  example  v.rhich  they  showed  in  the  im- 
provement of  iheir  liiims  was  gradually  followed 
by  (heir  neighbors. 

The  rent  of  lands  in  the  southern  districts  hav- 
ing considerably  advanced  at  this  period,  induced 
liirmers  from  these  quarieis  to  look  to  this  coundy. 
Tfie  proprietors  being  sensible  of  the  advantage 
that  might  be  expected  from  the  example  which 
(hey  would  set  (o  their  other  tenanty,  granted 
leases  considered  at  the  (ime  mutually  beneficial 
in  regard  to  enclosures,  &c.  These  men  imme- 
diately commenced  the  improved  system  of  fallow- 
ing and  sowing  turnips,  &c.,  and  brought  with 
(hem  superiorimplements  of  husbandry.  Althouo-h 
notiinilbrm  in  their  success,  fi-om  the  circumstance 
of  their  taking  farms  of  an  extent  beyond  their 
capital,  by  which  a  ihw  became  bankrupt,  the 
native  farmers  saw  the  success  of  a  portion  of  them 
and  observed  that  their  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  &c., 
were  brought  to  maturity.  They  also  perceived 
tiie  great  superiority  of  their  management  in  hav- 
ing turnips  for  their  cattle  in  wiiter,  by  which  so 
much  additional  uianure,  and  of  better  quality, 
was  profiuced,  and  the  cattle  kept  in  a  growino-, 
healthful  s(a(e,  instead  of  being,  as  by  their  own 
system,  kept  barely  alive  during  the  winter  months. 
The  improved  mode  of  farming  having  grad- 
ually extended  to  the  larger  native  tacksmen,  the 
smaller  tenants,  and  even  the  rrofiers,  took  the 
hint,  and  at  (his  period  (1831)  a  crofter  who  only 
pays  a  rent  of  five  pounds  has  his  patches  of  wheat 
and  turnips. 

The  opening  of  (he  country  by  the  Cidedonian 
canal  has  ma(erially  contribu(ed  to  i(s  improve- 
ment ;  as,  independautly  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  it  for  the  general  |)urposes  of  commerce,  it 
affords  (he  means  of  transporting  (he  wheat  of  this 
district  and  of  Morayshire,  to  the  Liverpool  market, 
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which  of  late  years  has  been  the  principal  outlet 
i'oT  that  grain.  Tlii.s  arises  fi-om  the  circumstance 
that,  from  the  dry  nature  of  our  climate,  betler 
wheat  is  raised  than  in  the  west  of  En<^land  and 
Ireland.  Tiie  voyages  through  the  canal  are, 
however,  frequently  tedious,  as  the  wiutls,  confined 
by  the  mountaine,  generally  blow  from  either  end, 
and  often  lor  long  periods.  This  can  be  obviated 
by  the  application  of  steam,  and  afier  the  very 
large  expediture  on  this  great  national  work,  the 
expense  of  this  power  seems  quite  trifling,  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  to  the  navigation  of  the 
canal.  By  the  aid  of  government,  and  under  the 
direction  of  parliamentary  commissioners,  exten- 
sive lines  of  excellent  roads  and  good  harbors  have 
been  conslructed.  Another  important  improve- 
ment is  on  the  eve  of  being  set  on  foot,  namely, 
the  establishing  of  steam-boats  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  fat  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  Eniflish  and 
southern  Scottish  markets.  The  benefit  of  this 
conveyance  must  be  very  sensibly  fi?lt,  as  the  loss 
of  wei£rht  and  other  casualties  which  fiit  stock  ex- 
perience in  their  tedious  land  journey  at  an  early 
period  of  the  year,  and  when  (bod  is  often  difficult 
to  be  procured"  on  the  road,  very  much  lessen  the 
profits  of  the  feeder.  The  greater  expense  per 
liead  which  the  transport  by  steam  must  occasion, 
will,  it  is  thought,  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  superior  condition  of  tho  aniusals  on  arriving 
at  market. 

Character  of  the  prasantry. — Like  our  Scottish 
peasantry  in  general,  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try may  be  said  to  he  religious  ;  arc  of  sober, 
industrious,  and  peaceable  habits  ;  obedient  and 
respectful  to  their  tupeiioro  ;  and  are  willing  to  be 
instructed  in  any  thing  connected  with  their  occu- 
pation by  which  they  can  make  themselves  more 
useful. 


RnMARKARLE  GROWTH  OF  BIORUS  BIULTI- 
CAUI.IS  ON  A  SOIL  ALMOST  PURELY  CAL- 
CAREOUS. 

Capt.  Jacob  Ilovsenian,  Present. 

Indian  Key,  T.  i<'.,  Nov.  14,  1839. 
Sis — The  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  at 
Petersburg  Va.,  desires  to  obtain  facts  concerning 
the  moras  multicaulis  of  perpetaal  <rrowth  on  the 
Florida  Keys.  As  you  are  the  oldest  accidental 
introducer  of  the  Manilla  mulberry  on  lliis  arid 
calcareous  rock,  I  beg  you  to  communicate  any 
facts  accidentally  observed  by  you  in  relation  to 
the  original  trees  and  to  their  recent  progeny. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Hknry  Perrine, 
Superintendent  of  the  T.  r .  C. 

Dr.  Perrine, 

Indian  Key,  Nov.  14,  1839. 
Dear  Sir — Agreeable  to  your  request  lor  the 
history  of  my  morus  mullicaulis,  I  say  that  I  or- 
dered at  New  York,  a  lot  of  plants,  (the  invoice 
of  which  is  dated  '2Sth  February  1834,)  consist- 
ing of  apple,  peach,  p-!uni  and  mulberry  trees, 
which  were  set  out  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  this 
islet.  I  did  not  know  what  kind  of  mulberry  were 
the  two  trees,  but  I  dug  a  hole  in  the  limestone 
rock  and  planted  them,  where  they  grew  very 
fhrifiily.    The  next  year  they  bore  f  ruitabundanl- 


ly,  when  I  trimmed  them  and  cut  off  a  cart-load 
of  branches  and  sprouts,  and  iiove  them  away, 
not  knowing  that  they  would  grow  by  slicking 
them  in  the  ground.  As  the  trees  were  in  the 
way,  I  dug  them  up  and  transplanted  them,  but 
one  died  from  the  misconduct  of  the  negroes.  I 
however,  continued  to  trim  the  branches  of  the 
remaining  tree  from  three  to  lour  times  a  year, 
and  still  continued  to  throw  them  away  until  about 
a  year  ago,  when  1  learned  from  JMr.  Howe  that 
by  cutting  off  tlie  limbs,  and  cutting  them  in  short; 
pieces  and  b}''  sticking  them  in  the  ground  they 
would  grow.  ]  then  planted  20  cuttings  to  try 
them,  and  now  the  bodies  of  some  are  three  inches 
diameter,  and  from  12  to  15  lijet  high.  The  great 
growth  of  these  plants  and  the  great  stories  of  the 
morus  mullicaulis,  was  the  reason  why  some  lei- 
sure days  in  the  hist  summer  and  fidl  I  stuck  in 
the  ground  more  than  ten  thousand  cuttings  of  the 
new  branches,  all  which  are  now  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  well  covered  with  large  leaves. 
The  soil  is  nothing  but  a  shelly  kind  of  gravel  and 
sand,  not  more  than  from  one  to  two  feet  deep  to 
the  solid  coral  rock. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Jacob  Houseman. 

To  Charles  Howe,  esq.,  Present. 

Indian  Key,  T.  F.,  Nor.  14,  1839. 
Sir — The  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  of 
Virginia,  is  desirous  to  acquire  facts  concerning 
thf"  ixrowth  of  the  morus  muhicaulis  on  the  Flo- 
rida keys.  As  you  are  the  oldest  practical  pro- 
pagator of  the  Manilla  mulberry  on  this  coral 
rock,  you  are  hence  respectlully  requested  to  com- 
municate any  important  facts  from  your  immedi- 
ate personal  observations  in  this  entirely  tropical 
climate  and  on  the  entirely  calcareous  soil. 
Very  respecifullj^, 

Your  ob't.  servant. 
Henry  Perrine. 

To  Dr.  II.  Perrine,  Present. 

Indian  Key,  Nov.  16,  1839. 
Sir — fn  reply  to  your  request  of  yesterday,  I 
briefly  state  that  my  personal  observations  on  this 
little  island  have  satisfied  me  of  the  important 
facts  that  the  morus  mullicaulis  is  here  in  the  very- 
best  section  of  the  United  Slates  for  its  profitable 
propagation;  because  the  Manilla  mulberry  is 
here  an  evergreen  tree,  which  bears  leaves  the 
whole  year  round,  and  because  it  iherelbre  does 
furnish  Ibod  for  silk  worms  and  does  flirnish  buds 
lor  planting  on  every  day  of  every  year.  Mr. 
Baker  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  sent  me  nine  plants 
of  the  morus  mullicaulis,  about  two  feet  high, 
which  1  planted  on  the  23rd  December,  1836 ;  and 
on  the  2nd  January  1837,  the  leaves  had  become 
the  size  of  a  dollar.  On  the  12th  January  1837  I 
hatched  50  eggs  of  silk  worms,  and  fed  them  on 
the  young  leaves  of  said  plants,  by  picking  all  the 
leaves  on  each  plant  in  succession  ;  and  when  the 
ninlh  plant  was  stripped,  the  first  plant  was  asain 
covered  with  leaves;  on  the  22d  February,  1837, 
I  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  several  cocoons  spun 
by  those  worms  fed  on  those  leaves;  that  is  in 
two  months  the  leaves  were  grown,  the  worms 
were  fed,  and  the  cocoons  were  spun,  in  the  worst 
days  of  a  northern  winter.  In  relation  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Manilla  mulberry,  I  will  briefly 
state  that  I  have  planted  cuttings  and  transplant- 
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ed  trees  at  any  season  of  the  year,  whenever  a 
rain  tel!,  and  I  was  at  leisure  at  home.  I  have 
memoranda  of  plantins  in  Oclobcr,  November, 
December,  January,  March,  April,  June,  August 
and  September.  Those  cuttings  planted  on  the 
24th  April  last,  are  now  5  to  6  leet  high,  and  those 
planled  on  the  20th  September  from  10  to  15 
inches  high.  Considering  the  want  of  vegetable 
mould  and  of  every  earth  except  limestone,  and 
then  comparing  the  small  size  of  my  lot  with  the 
great  number  of  trees  huddled  together  in  the  lot, 
it  does  seem  wonderful  that  any  one  should  grow 
at  all.  Nevertheless!,  you  daily  see  that  they  are 
all  flourishing  with  the  greatest  vigor  and  luxu- 
riance in  the  continual  reproduction  of  their  enor- 
mous leaves. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obd't.  servant, 

Charles  Howe. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Register. 

I  send  you  the  preceding  copies  of  my  corres- 
pondence concerning  the  morus  multicaulis  with 
the  only  persons  on  this  islet  who  possess  any 
plants  of  the  Manilla  mulberry.  You  know  that 
this  islet  embraces  only  twelve  acres  of  land,  and 
is  inhabited  by  only  six  lamilies  including  my  own. 
Capt.  Houseman  is  the  principal  proprietor  of  the 
island,  Charles  Howe,  esq.  is  the  postmaster  and 
inspector  of  the  customs,  and  their  flunilies  in- 
clude the  only  persons  who  have  resided  on  this 
islet  during  the  last  ten  years.  You  will  perceive 
that  neither  of  them  has  yet  adopted  the  prolific 
practice  of  propagating  with  single  buds,  as  both 
of  them  are  apparently  satisfied  that  the  value  of 
the  leaves  (or  Ibdder  for  cows  is,  at  the  least,  equal 
to  their  value  for  food  ior  worms,  and  that  tiie 
conversion  of  those  leaves  into  milk  by  milch 
cows  is  a  much  speedier,  safer  and  easier  process, 
than  the  conversion  of  those  leaves  into  silk,  by 
silk-worms.  Indeed,  neither  Capt.  Houseman  nor 
Mr.  Howe,  has  the  leisure  or  the  disposition  to 
multiply  the  Manilla  mulberry  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent,  in  the  least  possible  time;  and  have 
not  hence  derived  any  pecuniary  gain  from  the 
superlative  superiority  of  South  Florida,  for  the 
profitable  propagation  of  the  morus  nmlticaulis 
and  lor  the  continual  production  oi"  raw  silk. 
V^ery  respectfully, 

Your  obd't.  servant, 

Henry  Perrine. 

Indian  Key,  T.  F.,  Nov.  I6th,  1839. 

P.  S. — As  regards  the  moveable  material  here 
called  soil,  I  do  not  believe  that  when  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  island,  it  would  make  an 
average  depth  of  six  inches  to  the  solid  rock. 

h.  p. 

[We  had  long  ago  observed  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  calcareous  soils  to  favor  the  growth  of  mulberry 
trees ;  and  besides  the  economical  value  of  that 
lact,  it  was  the  more  interesting  to  us  because  of 
our  investigations  and  observations  previously 
made  in  regard  to  sundry  other  trees  and  plants 
which  have  either  a  marked  preference  for,  or  as 
marked  an  aversion  to,  calcareous  soils.  When 
therefore  we  heard,  Irora  Dr.  Perrine,  that  morus 
multicaulis  plants  were  growing,  on  the  almost 


pure  calcareous  soil  of  Indian  Key,  a  mere  dis- 
integrating coral  rock,  we  felt  curious  to  be  more 
fully  informed  as  to  the  degree  of  congeniality  be- 
tween this  tree  and  a  soil  so  unfavorable  to  most 
other  trees,  and  indeed  to  vegetation  in  general  j 
and  our  inquiry  has  elicited  the  remarkable  and 
interesting  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  corres- 
pondence. 

The  remarkable  power  of  growth  of  this  tree 
on  a  soil  so  nearly  approaching  to  sterility,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  so  nearly  a  pure  carbonate  of 
lime — and  which  will  soon  become  entirely  steril 
by  tillage,  without  due  care  for  giving  and  retain- 
ing in  it  vegetable  matter — is  of  far  more  impor- 
tance than  merely  to  leed  silk  worms,  (important 
as  we  deem  that  object,)  or  to  produce  trees  for 
sale.  Supposing  not  a  cent  to  be  derived  from 
either  of  these  sources,  the  discovery  of  the  pecu- 
liar aptitude  of  this  tree  to  grow  on  such  soil  is 
alone  equal  to  double  its  value  for  other  purposes. 
For  it  will  give  a  luxuriant  and  shading  forest 
growth  on  what  would  be  otherwise  a  burning  and 
arid  region,  and  which  otherwise,  after  being  ex- 
hausted by  tillage  of  its  little  stock  of  vegetable 
matter,  would  become  not  only  destitute  of  fertili- 
t}',  but  of  grass  and  of  trees,  and  consequently  of 
moisture.  The  growth  of  this  tree  offers,  direct- 
ly, abundance  of  cattle-food,  and  of  wood  for  fuel, 
and  perhaps  timber  for  many  purposes;  and  mdi- 
rectiy,  it  will  aid  the  product  of  every  other  crop^ 
by  the  cover  of  trees  producing  vegetable  food, 
and  also  by  inviting  and  retaining  the  moisture  of 
the  air.  We  maybe  visionary  in  this  opinion  ; 
but  we  do  certainly  and  fully  believe,  that  the 
two  facts   so   recently  known — the  nature  of  this 

soil,  and  its  fitness  for  producing  mulberry  trees 

if  properly  appreciated  and  applied,  may  make  all 
the  difference  between  a  productive  and  delifrhtfijf 
agricultural  region,  and  a  naked,  parched,  and  un- 
improveable  and  scarcely  habitable  desert. — Ed. 
Far.  Reg.] 


CAPITAL     INVESTED    IN    AGRICULTURE    BOTH 
SAFE  AND    PROFITABLE. 

From  tlie  Maine  Farmer. 
At  the  present  time  when  there  is  much  de- 
rangement in  commercial  concerns,  and  when  the 
world  seems  filled  to  a  surfeit,  with  all  kinds  of 
stocks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  pause  a  moment, 
look  around  us  and  see  what  sort  of  investments 
have  stood  the  tests  which  the  various  cin'um- 
stances  of  a  political  and  commercial  nature  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Is  that  portion  of 
capital  which  is  invested  in  the  thousand  and  one 
speculations  of  the  day.  as  safe  and  as  productive 
as  the  holders  desire?  Do  the  banks  exhibit  in 
their  returns,  such  an  enormous  dividend  that 
tnakes  their  stock  so  very  lucrative  that   it    i^ 
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an  object  to  invest  in  tlieni  larj^ely  7  We  ihinU 
not.  If  we  taUe  the  whole  amount  of  bank  di- 
vidends in  this  state  and  average  them  upon  tiie 
amount  ol'  capital  stoclt,  tliey  will  iiartily  amount 
10  lour  per  cent.  Look  at  the  various  other  kinds 
of  liincy  or  otiier  stock,  which  have  swallowed  up 
£0  n)nch  of  the  capital  of  our  own  citizens — very 
i'cvv  of  them  yield  six  per  cent.  Again,  look  at  the 
active  commercial  part  of  the  community.  Group 
them  all  together  and  sum  up  the  profiis  and  the 
losses,  and  average  them  among  the  individuals, 
and  will  their  profits  be  so  great  and  so  splendid 
that  it  would  be  cause  of  envying  the  proprietors  ? 
So  unseitled  has  been  business,  and  so  full  of  un- 
eertainty  and  fluctuation,  that  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, who  have  entered  the  field  of  commercial 
enterprise  with  some  little  capital — the  fruits  of 
iheir  own  or  their  fathers'  industry — are  now  in 
fact  deeply  insolvent,  and  in  truth  pennyless,  how- 
ever well  they  may  manage  in  concealing  it  by  the 
use  of  other  people's  properly. 

Well,  how  is  it  with  capital  invested  in  agricul- 
ture ?  How  is  it  with  funds  invested  in  the  soil 
and  the  improvements  of  a  well  managed  farm? 
Are  they  any  more  productive,  or  are  they,  in  I'act 
as  liir  in  the  back  ground  as  the  votary  of  com- 
mercial speculation  would  fain  make  tlie  world  be- 
lieve? We  believe  that  if  we  take  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  any  well  conducted  farm,  and 
carefully  calculate  the  net  proceeds,  it  will  be 
Ibund  that  it  is  more  productive  than  most  of  the 
investments  of  the  present  daj^  Let  us  take  for 
instance  any  particular  crop.  The  oat  crop  is  as 
fair  a  one  as  any  to  calculate  upon. 

Let  us  first  estimate  the   amount  of  capital   to 

produce   a    crop    Irom    an    acre  ;    and    first   we 

will  give  what  in  this  state   may  be  considered  a 

large  price,  especially  if  we   were  to   purchase  a 

whole  farm   at  the  rate,  we  will  give  >'^50  (or  the 

acre,  850  00 

Ploughing,  2  00 

Seed,  1  25 

Harrowing  in,  1  00 

Interest  of  cost  of  acre  for  one  year,  3  00 


857  25 
We  will  give  the  straw  l()r  harvesting  and  thrash- 
ing, and  we  have  now  invested  fifty-seven  dol- 
lars and  twenty  five  cents. 

We  will  suppose  that  yon  iret  thirty  bushels  of 
oats,  and  that  is  a  crop  hardly  worth  bragging 
about.  Our  friend  Ford,  of  Gray,  gets  66  bush- 
els per  acre,  but  we  will  take  thirty  bushels,  only 
thirty,  and  will  sell  them  for  less  than  we  gave  in 
the  spring  lor  seed.  We  will  sell  them  lor  37| 
cents  per  bushel,  which  will  amount  to  811  25. 
Now  eleven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  is  the 
interest  of  8187  50,  at  6  per  cent,  or  in  other 
words,  is  more  than  nineteen  per  cent  upon  the 
interest  of  capital  invested,  including  purchase  mo- 
ney and  all.  But  as  you  have  the  acre  still  on 
hand,  deduct  if  you  please,  the  -850  which  you 
gave,  and  the  expenses  will  then  amount  to  87  25. 
This  then  is  the  actual  floating  or  circulating  cap- 
ital required  lo  produce  your  acre  of  oats,  inclu- 
ding rent  or  interest  of  purchase  money,  and  the 
nfttt  income.  811  25,  is  about  155  per  cent.  Fid- 
dlestick, exclaims  neighbor  Scrubard — now  this  is 
all  humbug — real  book  firming.  Any  body  can 
iT?A  rich  on  a  piece  of  paper,  f  f  money  can  be 
made  so  easy  by  farming  why  ain't  I  and  every 


one  who  have  been  farming  all  our  days  as  rich 
as  mud  ?     I  don't  believe  nothinfi:  onH. 

Weil  neighbor,  put  down  your  gondstick  and 
let  us  enquire  into  it.  How  large  a  farm  have 
you  '?  One  hundred  acres.  What  did  you  give 
for  it  ?  .82000,  that  is  820f  er  acre.  The  interest 
ot"  this  is  8120.  Well  then  1  liave  lo  pay  about 
820  in  taxes,  that  makes  8140,  then  1  have  to 
hire  help,  iwo  men  six  months  in  a  year,  and  work 
hard  myself  the  year  round.  Well  we  will  nive 
you  all  twelve  dollars  per  month,  that  will  be  81-44 
i()ryoursp|f  and  8144 for  your  men;  equal  to  8288, 
which  ailded  to  the  interest  and  taxes,  8140,  makes 
8428  outsets  or  circulating  capital.  Then  there 
is  ihe  interest  on  the  cost  and  wear  and  tear  of 
tools,  you  have  reckoned.  Well  we  will  give  you 
872  to  pay  for  ihat,  which  is  in  the  interest  of 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars  lor  your  tools  and 
implements,  but  we  will  give  ytm  that  sum, 
which  added  to  the  8428  will  swell  it  up  to  8500. 
Now  how  in  the  world  do  you  pay  this  8500  but 
oti'  of  your  farm? — mind  you,  this  8500  is  what 
you  invest,  year  after  year — it  is  the  interest  of 
your  first  investment  of  82000  for  your  li^rm, 
payment  to  yourself  and  men  lor  labor,  &c.  &c. 
Now  how  much  land  do  you  cultivate  and  how 
much  hay  do  you  cut?  I  cultivate  twenty-five 
acres,  and  mow  twenty-five — !  have  twenty-five 
in  pasture  and  twenty-five  in  woodland. 

Produce. 

2  acres  of  Indian  corn,       50  bush,  worth  850  00 

4  "  potatoes  (lio-ht  crop)   1000  " 

5  "  oats  "  150     " 

6  "  barley  120     " 
5  "  wheat  (light  crop)       50     " 

3  "  rye  "  60     " 
40  tons  of  hay  worth  86  per  ton 

Total  8736  65 

Thus  the  whole  amount  of  your  crops  are  worth 
87.36  65,  making  due  allowance  lor  rust  in  your  po- 
tatoes, and  weevil  in  your  wheat,  and  not  rating 
the  other  very  high,  either  in  amount  per  acre  oi* 
at  a  high  valuation  in  the  market.  We  have 
charged  you  nothing  lor  seed,  and  although  we 
have  allowed  you  full  wages  while  sowing,  culti- 
vating and  harvesting,  we  have  said  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  straw,  husks,  &c.  You 
have  thus  realized  8236  65  more  than  a  return  of 
your  circulating  capital,  which  is  more  than  47  per 
cent.  Ah,  well — this  looks  miijht  well  on  a  pa- 
per, but  it  isn't  cash.  The  merchant  and  the  bro- 
ker have  the  cZeft7i  c«s/i,  while  we  poor  iiirmers 
have  to  go  without  the  rhinoi,  if  our  barns  and 
cellars  are  ever  so  full.  What  then?  it  is  what 
will  purchase  cash — it  is  property,  it  is  substan- 
tial wealth.  If  you  were  under  the  necessity  of 
buying  this  amount  of  produce  in  the  markets 
you  would  find  that  it  was  worth  something. 
Scrubard  looked  somewhat  puzzled.  It  is  true, 
said  he,  it  would  cost  a  good  deal  to  buy  what 
even  a  poor  farmer  may  raise  ;  but  after  all  where 
is  one  that  does  as  well  as  you  have  figured  out, 
there  are  ten  who  run  astern  and  finally  come  out 
of  the  little  eend  of  the  horn.  Grant  yon  that 
neighbor,  and  what  is  the  reason  of  it?  They  do 
not  invest  capital  enough  in  their  business,  either 
because  they  have  not  got  it,  or  because  they  are 
too  penurious.  They  may  cultivate  a  lew  acres 
well,  which  yields  them  a  good  profil,  while  they 
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suffer  nine  tentlis  of  the  rest  of  their  farms  to  lie 
idle,  and  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  these  acres 
eats  up  the  profit  of  ihe  few  that  they  do  cuUivate. 
We  have  said  nothing  of  the  income  from  your 
pasture  or  your  woodland. 

If  the  position  here  taken  be  true,  and  we 
challenge  scrutiny,  and  beg  to  he  put  right  if  we 
are  wrong;  how  much  belter  would  it  be  if  those 
wlio  are  now  farmers  by  profession  would,  if  able, 
devote  more  capital  to  their  business  instead  of  di- 
verting it  as  many  do  into  other  channels  and  en- 
gaging too  largely  in  other  business. 

Any  one  who  rides  through  the  state  cannot 
but  notice  the  thousands  of  unimproved  acres  en 
either  hand.  How  much  belter  would  it  be  il 
more  of  our  young  men  would  take  hold  of  the 
business  of  farming  instead  of  aspiring  to  a  life 
of  apparent  ease  in  commercial  pursuits,  it  is 
true  that  the  liirmers  crops  are  sometimes  cut  off; 
but  not  ofiener  than  are  the  hopes  of  the  merchant. 
Mildew  and  hail  and  rain,  and  hurricanes  some- 
limes  destroy  the  iVuits  of  the  earth  ;  hut  not  of- 
tener  than  do  the  elements  work  destruction  upon 
the  ships  of  the  importer. 

Life  is  full   of  vicissitudes,  and  risks  and  chan- 
ges in  whatever  place  or  pursuit  yon  can  enirage,  ' 
but,  takinc  every  view   we  can  of  the  whole,  we  i 
are  convinced  that  capital  invested  in  agriculture 
is  most  safe  and  profitable.  I 


carrots  which  he  can  feed  to  his  cows,  he  can  make 
first  rale  butter  at  any  time  ;  but  unless  he  is  so 
piovided,  his  stock  ol'  winter  butter  should  be  put 
down  belore  his  cows  are  driven  to  subsist  on  food 
that  will  t)e  sure  to  delcriornle  llie  article.  The 
tops  of  almost  any  of  the  cultivated  roots  produce 
a  greater  efiect  on  the  butler  than  the  roois  them- 
selves. Thus  when  we  have  led  out  the  tops  of 
the  ruta  baga  to  our  cows,  the  eflect  on  butter  lias 
been  very  distinct  and  disagreeable,  while  in  that 
from  the  cows  led  on  ihe  roots  and  hay  very  liiile 
alteration  ot  taste  was  perceptible.  Such  butter 
should  not  be  used  ihr  keepintr,  as  it  never  grows 
better.  Too  much  of  the  butter  offered  in  the  mar- 
kets of  this  country  is  only  fit  Ibr  the  soap-makers, 
and  to  them  ii  should  be  consiiined. 


WIXTER    BUTTER.  | 

From  the  Genesee  Fanner.      | 

The  best  and  the  richest  butler  of  the  year  is  i 
that  made  after  the  vegetation  of  the  j-earis  devel- 
oped in  May  and  June,  as  the  food  is  sweeter  i 
then  than  any  other  time.  But  notwiihsianding 
all  ihe  care  that  can  be  used,  in  ordinary  cases, 
such  butter  cannot  be  preserved  throuijh  the  sum- 
mer, in  a  Slate  fit  Ibr  winter's  use.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  packed  in  jars  perfectly  close,  en- 
tirely freed  from  buttermilk  or  extraneous  matters, 
salted  in  the  just  proportion  with  pine  salt,  and 
kept  at  a  tem|)erature  below  50'-',  the  butter  of 
June  would  be  in  perleciion  in  January.  The 
combination  of  lavorable  circumstances,  however, 
can  be  rarely  obtained,  and  farmers,  as  well  as 
others,  who  did  not  keep  milch  cows  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplyins:  them  with  milk  and  butter 
through  the  winter,  must  rely  on  butter  packed  in 
autumn  for  their  winter  supply.  Too  many  far- 
mers, we  think,  are  in  the  hal^t  of  delaying  the 
providing  their  stock  of  butter  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son. The  reasons  lor  this  are,  it  does  not  re- 
quire as  much  care  in  makin<r  and  working  the 
butler  to  make  it  keep  well,  as  it  would  if  made 
earlier  in  the  season  ;  and  il"  made  late,  and  af- 
ter a  low  temperature  has  arrived,  packiuir  may 
be  dispensed  with,  or  at  least,  may  be  perlbrmed 
very  imperfectly.  But  such  late  made  butter  has 
several  disadvantages.  It  is  usually  made  from 
vegetation  that  has  been  more  or  less  frost  bitten, 
and  therefore  does  not  produce  milk  of  the  rich- 
ness and  purity  which  is  essential  to  the  making 
of  the  best  butter.  Furiher,  as  the  grasses  decay,  j 
range  of  feeding  by  the  animals  is  increased,  and 
vegetation,  which  at  other  times  wouhl  be  relijsed 
by  the  cows,  is  now  eaten  with  aviduy  by  them. 
If  the  farmer  has  a  good  supply  of  pumpkins  or 


IMPROVED     METHOD  OF    TRAINING    RASPBER- 
RIES. 

From  the  Floricultural  Cabinet. 
Cut  out  all  the  weakest  shoots,  so  as  to  leave 
only  about  six  on  a  stool ;  then  twist  the  point  of 
one  shoot  from  one  stool  with  one  shoot  from  the 
stool  adjoming,  so  as  to  form  an  arch.  Do  the 
same  with  two  other  shoots  of  each  plant,  so  as  to 
Ibrm  a  triple  arch  between  plant  and  plant,  in  the 
direction  of  the  rows,  all  throuirh  the  plantations ; 
the  space  between  the  rows  being  left  open  as 
usual.  The  plants  should  be  six  feet  apart  every 
way.  The  fr-uit  produced  by  the  trained  canes  will 
be  lully  ex[iosed  to  ihe  direct  influence  of  the  sun 
and  to  the  air,  and  there  will  be  more  room  for 
the  suckers. 


APPLE     MOLASSES. 

From  the  Ohio  Farmer. 

There  is  many  a  good  housewife,  who  has  more 
faith  in  her  own  experience,  than  in  the  science  of 
chemistry,  that  knows  not  the  value  of  apple  mo- 
lasses; but  still  believed  it  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
tart,  smoky,  worthless  stuff,  that  has  from  time  im- 
memorial, been  made  bs'  boiling  down  cider.  It 
is  not  within  my  province,  at  this  time,  to  attempt 
to  convince  such  ihi^t  there  is  a  chemical  differencej 
though  it  might  easily  be  shown,  that  they  are  al- 
most as  different  as  sugar  and  vinerrar.  I  would, 
however,  invite  them  to  lay  aside  their  cider  this 
year,  and  try  the  plan  of  boiling  down  the  juice  of 
the  apple  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  air  by 
grinding  and  pressing. 

"  Last  autumn  I  f)laced  a  number  of  bushels  of 
Wetherill's  sweetinir  apples  in  two  large  brass  ket- 
tles, with  water  just  suffiL'ient  to  steam  them  ; 
when  they  boiled  soft,  I  turned  them  into  a  new 
splinter  basket,  containing  some  straw,  and  placed 
on  them  a  barrel  head,  and  a  heavy  weight.  The 
juice  was  caught  in  a  tub.  This  was  repealed 
until  I  had  juice  enough  to  fill  the  kettles,  when  I 
commenced  boiling  it  down,  and  attended  lo  it 
strictly,  frequenlly  skimming  it,  till  it  became  of 
the  consistency  of  cane  molasses.  The  native 
acids  of  the  fruit  imparted  a  peculiar  flavor,  other- 
wise it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  syrup 
of  the  cane.  It  was  used  in  my  family  (or  making 
pweelmealP,  for  sweetening  pies,  for  dressing  on 
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puddings  and  griddle  cakes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
purposes.  The  cost  of  making  it  is  very  trifling, 
and  the  means  are  within  the  reach  ofevery  farmer. 


ERASURES  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS    FOR    NOJV-PAY- 
MEKT. 

Subscribers  in  arrear  are  requested  to  read  the 
third  rule  of  the  editorial  convention.  (See  the  rules 
annexed  to  the  Conditions,  on  '.he  cover,  as  well 
as  in  many  earlier  publications.)  This  rule  will,  at 
the  close  of  this  volume,  be  (or  the  third  time  strictly 
•enforced,  and  as  it  will  be  also  hereafter  at  the  end 
ofevery  succeeding  volume.  Each  enforcement  of 
this  rule  has  swept  from  our  list  from  one  to  three 
hundred  ''patrons"  of  this  journal,  and  but  few  of 
whom  would  have  been  discontinued  by  their  own 
order.  But  our  pledge,  and  other  cogent  reasonia 
require  that  the  rule  shall  be  truly  and  fully  com- 
plied with  ;  and  it  shall  be  done  even  if  at  the  total 
loss  of  all  such  subscribers,  ol'  their  favor,  and  of 
their  existing  debts. 

The  usual  "credit  system"  of  periodical  publi- 
cations, or  rather  non-paying  system,  if  not  thus 
or  in  some  way  checked,  is  enough  to  break  down 
even  the  most  popular  and  extensively  circulated 
journals.  Indeed  the  more  extensive  and  widely 
diffused  circulation  causes  the  greater  proportional 
Joss.  We  have  already  adopted  measures  (in  the 
present  conditions  of  publication)  to  restrain  this 
enormous  abuse,  and  which  measures,  ifgenerally 
availed  of,  would  be  alike  beneficial  to  the  subscri- 
bers and  to  the  publisher.     And  if  the  effort  is 


ajjpreciated  and  properly  seconded  by  the  real  sup- 
porters of  the  Farmers'  Register,  the  "  cash  sys- 
tem" will  be  adopted  without  exception  hereafter. 


MONTHLY    COMMERCIAL    REPORT. 

For  the  Farmers'  Register.  ^ 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  this  coun- 
try caused  less  alarm  in  Europe  llian  we  had  appre- 
hended. American  stocks  had  previously  declined 
to  so  low  a  rate  as  to  put  a  slop  to  sales.  The  Bank 
of  England  was  obtaining  considerable  reinlbrce- 
ments  of  specie,  and  no  apprehensions  of  suspen- 
sion by  her  appear  to  have  been  entertained.  The 
average  prices  of  grain  were  lower,  and  the  duty 
had  consequently  increased  ;  but  this  is  ascribed 
more  to  the  inleriority  than  to  the  superfluity  of 
the  harvest. 

In  this  country  every  article  of  domestic  produce 
has  declined  in  price  during  the  present  month. 
Tobacco  $5}j  to  S6  in  the  large  markets,  and  wheat 
%\  10  to  $1  15,  at  which  rales  extensive  ship- 
ments have  been  made.  Cotton  in  the  great 
southern  ports  has  fallen  to  7  to  10  cents ;  and  the 
threats  of  monopolizing  and  witholding  it  from 
market  are  not  likely  to  be  executed. 

Supplies  of  new  tobacco  have  been  large  this 
month,  and  the  general  range  of  sales  ,^3;^  to  '•^'7^. 

Exchange  on  New  York  may  be  quoted  8  per 
cent,  premium,  and  on  London  17  to  18. 

Slocks  of  all  kinds  continue  depressed.  The 
banks  have  been  temporarily  relieved  from  the 
penalties  incurred  by  suspension,  but  money  con- 
tinues scarce.  The  want  of  small  change  is  a 
great  and  growing  evil,  but  individuals  do  not.  aa 
on  a  former  occasion,  issue  small  bills.  X. 

December  21,  1839. 
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